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THE late WiLt1AM James Linton, who died in America, 
was the last representative of the old English school of 
wood engraving. A pupilof Orrin SmitH and Bonner, he 
carried on the traditions of Bewick and Harvey. But 
there was more breadth in his work than in that of his 
predecessors. A proof of his Madonna from a circular 
drawing, by RapHakL, belonging to Rocers, the poet, is 
almost equal to the original. Mr. Linton had a marvellous 
power of adapting his wood-cutting to the style of the artist, 
and for the sake of English art we hope a collection of his 
cuts will be secured for one of the museums, He wasa 
poet and a politician, but the extravagance of his language 
made his companions become doubtful of his republicanism. 
Mr. Linton was a man of great energy, as will be evident 
to anyone who glances at his “ Renaissance,” published in 
1875, but of all his productions his woodcuts are the most 
likely to keep his name in remembrance. 


EpingurcH, like other cities, suffers from the opening 
.of streets in order to operate on pipes and wires. In order 
to obviate as much as possible the repeated injuries to the 
surface, conferences have taken place between the com- 
mittees of the Town Council who have the right to interfere 
with the traffic of the city. As a consequence it was 
decided that the water trust, gas commission and electric 
lighting committee should forward to the town clerk a list 
of all the streets they intended to open and that these lists 
should be submitted and considered by a conference body 
consisting of the conveners of the committees, the trust and 
the commission, with their respective officials, which body 
should meet monthly and arrange, so far as was practicable, 
about the order of the openings, so as to minimise number 
and inconvenience. The example of Edinburgh could be 
imitated elsewhere with advantage to the inhabitants. 


THE sewage difficulty is increasing in Manchester, and 
it will be necessary before long to expend considerable sums 
in coping with the removal of waste. But revelations like 
those which came before the inspector of the Local 
Government Board on Tuesday are not encouraging to 
those who have to be taxed for the contemplated works. 
Vicariously Mr. DE Courcy Meaber has to bear the blame 
for extraordinary expenditure, although at the time the 
expenses were incurred he was doing economical work in 
Hornsey. He is now city surveyor of Manchester and must 
be responsible for all past negligences in the department. 
But it is provoking to discover that on three sewers which 
were estimated to cost 12,6637 there is an excess of 
29,4682. to be met. In another part of the works the 
estimate was .21,1624 The contractors already have 
received 26,9997, and it is considered’ that a further 
expenditure of 20,000/. is demanded. An action is in pro- 
gress between the Corporation and a contractor in a third 
case, where according to the surveyor the work contracted 
for is not to be found, much less the extra work claimed. 
There are often difficulties to be encountered in sewage 
works, and as a delay of a few hours in meeting incursions 
of running sand or water may mean a loss of thousands of 
pounds, a contractor should be allowed some latitude, but 
an Manchester there seems to be muddling on all sides. 
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attributed to Jean Goujon. 


In Edinburgh it is still difficult to discover a site for the 
hall which Mr. UsHER proposes to build. There seems to 
be as much difference as ever among the members of the 
Corporation on the subject. It is understood that Mr. 
USHER is in favour of a scheme for the purchase of St. 
Andrew’s parish church with some additional ground on 
the west side. The position is worthy of a fine building, 
for it is near the end of George Street and midway between 
MELVILLE’S monument and the statue of GEoRGE IV. But 
religious people might not approve of the change, and the 
ground would be very expensive. 


It may not be generally known that a Scottish Artists’ 
Benevolent Association has existed since 1889. ‘The 
object of the Association is to afford relief to distressed 
deserving artists, and more especially to the widows, 
orphans, or dependents of such artists. Its membership 
consists of annual and life members. Half a guinea is the 
annual subscription, and a donation of five guineas consti- 
tutes life membership. The annual meeting takes place 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow alternately during the month of 
March. Legacies, donations and life members’ subscrip- 
tions form the capital fund of the Association. Donations 
will be received by any member of Council, or by the 
secretary, Mr. J. WricHtT Rogp, 49 West George Street, 
Glasgow. The President is Sir GrorGE REID, P.R.S.A,, 
and the treasurer Mr. W. Younc, R.S.W, 


Ir there was one bell in the world that merited to be 
preserved it was that of the church of Schaffhausen, which 
inspired SCHILLER’s “ Lied von der Glocke.” That famous 
poem is the ode of odes for craftsmen, and it has done 
more to exalt labour than all the trades societies. The 
motto ‘“Vivos voco; Mortuos plango ; Fulgura frango” 
gave the poet an indication of the wide relations which 
might exist between a bell and human life. The technical 
details were no doubt derived by SCHILLER from his visits 
toa bell foundry near Volkstadt. The Schaffhausen bell 
was cast in 1486 at Basel. It was cracked several times, 
and of late years was kept silent unless for services on 
Sundays. ScHILLER’s bell is now doomed to be remelted 
along with four others belonging to the Schaffhausen 
Minster. The proposal to keep it in the museum, which 
was its proper place, found few supporters. SCHILLER’S 
“Tay of the Bell” will therefore, in course of time, be 
taken as entirely an imaginative effort. 


For amateurs who can appreciate new ideas there is no 
more interesting exhibition now open in London than that 
in the Dudley Gallery. Messrs. ALLAN, AUMONIER, J. 5S. 
Hitt, PEpPERCORN, Lestie THomson, and WATERLOW 
there show paintings which have much in common. 
Inspiration has been derived from the French school, but 
there is no indication of any one master. The subjects 
selected cannot be considered as impressive. Low ground 
near a river or the sea, a bit of a country road, a barge in 
course of loading, a commonplace farmhouse or a few 
cottages, a Scottish fishing port on a small scale do not 
promise much but the light, gloom or mist which envetops 
them, and the almost pathetic expression imparted to the 
land make all the examples far more fascinating to those 
who know the difficulty of producing such effects than the 
showy scenes which are commonly found in exhibitions. 
Much depends on the proportion of the canvas assigned to 
the sky in the views, and as usual, Mr. AUMONIER attaches 
most importance to that region. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
By tHe Late, J. E. Hopeson, R.A. 


Prologue. 


S I write this, November winds are rustling through 
denuded boughs, and stray leaves are tapping on my 
window as they. fall—sounds which, by the exquisite 
harmony of nature, form a fitting accompaniment to my 
thoughts and feelings. I was a different man, and listened 
to a different. song: when the buds where reddening the 
boughs |in| April, and the trout began to dimple the shallows 
as they fed; and when the cuckoo ceased to call, my 
thoughts were set to another tune amidst the lush green of 
June ; I was changed again when autumn fell and I sat by 
the seashore, or wandered in the tawny woods. Between 
me, between every man and nature there is a hidden bond, 
a fellowship of mood, binding us indissolubly together, and 
now that the landscape painter’s season is over, and he 
can paint out of doors no longer, it were as well, as. serious 
winter thoughts are setting in, that he should take into con- 
sideration how far he has taken thought of that connection 
to which I have alluded. 

Landscape painting is pre-eminently English ; it is not 
necessary to digress into the history of the art to establish 
this statement. Many things conspire to bring about this 
result. Our love of country pursuits and sports, and of out- 
of-door life generally ; our strong poetical turn of mind, 
from which only the gift of precision, withheld by some 
envious god, is lacking ; and the, configuration of our 
country. The British Isles exhibit an epitome of geological 
history ; as we travel over them we shall find that. their 
varied scenery takes its character from the successive 
formations which are passed beneath our feet and all are 
represented, the dome-like hills of granite, the loose slopes 
of quartz, the jagged outline of the Silurian, the unbroken 
curve of the Devonian, the steep tors and abrupt ravines of 
the Carboniferous, the long, sloping downs, with their cup- 
like hollows, of the Cretaceous, whilst the mists.and vapours 
which gather in our northern skies shed over all a glamour 
of flitting light and shade, and add a touch of mystery and 
indistinctness which excites the imagination like a tale half 
told. Material appears more than abundant, and varied 
enough to meet the requirements of the limited versatility 
which Providence has meted out to that particular section 
of humanity which in her inscrutable wisdom she has 
destined to landscape painting. But is it certain that the 
intellect devoted to this branch of art is incapable of: 
greater range than it appears to be limited to? How few 
of us, as we sit by the fireside in these dark November 
days, are not cheered by recollections of sunny scenes by 
flood and field which we have witnessed in the autumn 
months. We may have sat on the bright sand-bank of 
some deep pool in the Highlands, and, peering into it, tried 
to discern the rocky ledges as they glimmered downwards 
beneath their load of liquid amber, our sight losing itself in 
a maze of rich brown, white flecks of foam and quivering 
gleams of.azure reflected from the sky, and when we raised 
our eyes before us rose a grey wall of rock, scarped and 
weathered into many a rugged curve, each ledge of it 
tenanted by moss and fern, and crowned by slender birch- 
trees pencilled upon the light of clouds. We may have 
halted suddenly in our walk, as if spellbound, where the 
road crested some Derbyshire hill, and tried to take in the 
details of the prospect suddenly opened before us. Our 
road turned downwards, past the whitewashed cottages, 
where the children are playing in the dust, and the linen is 
drying on the hedge, disappearing and again visible until it 
reaches the valley and the long stone bridge, which meets it 
at an angle, and there our eye took up the bright path of 
the river winding upwards into the pale distance, barely 
noticing as it passed the white gleam of the farm-house, or 
the tall chimney of the paper-mill, till it rested on the 
distant hills hanging like a veil against the sky, and traced 
their contours by the shadows of the rolling clouds. Or 
perhaps we were at sea, lounging at ease upon a ship 
equipped for pleasure ; the setting sun, half veiled in mist, 
was showing the lower. segment of its disk beneath a bar of 
leaden clouds, and flinging a long trail of gold upon the 
inky waves. Over our heads in the zenith, torn and ragged, 
wreaths of vapour seemed to be whirling in a sort of witch’s 


dance, and the: steersman, careless of. beauty, was: casting’ 
many an anxious glance downwards at the failing tide, and. 
onwards to the welcome port. We may have made good. 
use of our summer, have travelled far and wide. At every 
turn nature had conquered us with many-sided ease, sooth- 
ing us into repose and idleness, cheering us into exercise, 
terrifying us into effort, melting us into sadness, exciting us.’ 
by hope and then plunging us into despair. PROTEUS was. 
nothing to her. She laughs at us in a crumbling sunlit wall ; 
she peers mysteriously from the shadow of the ingle nook. 
At one moment she is dressed in motley and spangled like. 
a harlequin, the next she has donned sepulchral sables. 
Capricious as a mistress, imperious as a master, she sways 
our changing moods or decks herself to suitour fancy. If 
I could change my lot and become something definite 
instead of vaguely nothing, I would be a landscape painter. 
That nature which tantalises me now and drives me crazy 
with her coquetries I would follow up till I hunted her into- 
a corner and made her reveal her secret and make known, 
her spell.’ 

As I sit and brood over my me my imagination gets. 
frenzied as I call to mind what our landscape painters are 
doing with their time ; digging laboriously most of them,,. 
with perspiration streaming from their brows, in order to 
bury their talent in the earth. Some fatal misprision, some- 
blind hallucination, has overtaken them one’ and all. 
Where, I ask, and I challenge anyone with a spark of 
imagination to answer me, where do we find amongst the 
landscapes at the exhibition of the Royal Academy a 
recognition of the Eternal, the infinite Mind, which shines. 
through the time garment of nature? I am careless just 
now how the question might be best metaphysically put,. 
and whether it would be more just to invert the reasoning, 
and ask who is there that invests nature with a con- 
scious recognition of an infinite Mind behind it. The thing: 
has been done, TuRNER has done it ; CLAUDE, the much 
maligned, also ; W1Ltson, GAINSBOROUGH, CONSTABLE, the: 
Poussins and HoppeMa have done it. They have done, 
moreover, what the dull sough of the November blast and 
the falling leaves tapping on my window are doing for me- 
now, what the call of the cuckoo, the song of the lark and 
the murmur of the Highland stream did for me, tuning the 
dull chords of my mind to music, and making me live a life 
which did not seem mine own, where I was forgotten or 
absorbed into a wider existence and larger sympathies. 

I can guess one sort of answer which may be made to- 
me. Not very long ago a professional landscape painter 
issued what may be called a printed manifesto of the 
technical programme for the future ; if I am any judge of 
style, not by any means his first essay with the pen. What 
I have been able to gather, not being especially gifted in ~ 
the interpretation of affected phraseology, is that the pro- 
fessors of landscape painting have taken a new departure, 
they have changed front. Results are confessedly not 
brilliant as yet, because Rome was not built in a day ; but 
they have a leader as yet unknown to the world—a new 
AVATAR—whose name is only concealed by reason of the 
constitutional modesty of the writer, who is destined to: 
guide them into regions hitherto untraversed by the painter, 
in which light and colour will be found to be playing Old 
Harry with common sense, which is a drawback, no doubt ; 
but, as a set-off, patient labour and love will meet with their 
due reward. “Amen” to that I say. 

All this strongly reminds me of the prologue ie 
GorTHE’s. “Faust,” where the manager and poet are . 
discussing the constitution of the play. The poet, in a fine 
frenzy, indignantly disclaims any such base consideration as 
that of an audience, and expresses his conviction that it is 
only posterity which can judge of a poet ; to which Hans- 
wurst, Jackpudding, or clown, who is present, rejoins, 
“Who, then, is to amuse the present ?” 

If Lam told to wait a bit, that landscape painting has 
taken a new departure, I, remembering my ten lustres, feel 
that it is somewhat rough upon me personally ; a sort of 
foolish prejudice, which has grown with my growth, decides 
imperiously in favour of present enjoyment, of which my 
fruition is but small. Instead of pictures elevating me out 
of myself into a higher and nobler sphere of insight J am 
pinned down to technical details and difficulties for which I 
care nothing, and of which I know almost as little. I think 
that the public has a right to demand of every artist who 


we 
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exhibits his pictures that these should have been so far 
overcome as to enable him to express his meaning intelli- 
gibly. I personally do not believe in technical difficulties, 
or that they have ever stood in the way of the painter who 
had a clear mental grasp of what he wished to portray, any 
more than I believe that words ever failed the writer in 
expressing ideas he had thoroughly thought out. I find no 
fault with the bulk of the landscape painters of the day on 
the score of their technical ability ; but, as I sit at this desk, 
my mind is full of. vivid recollections of the vast expanse of 
nature—of her changing moods,*her joy, her sorrow, her 
beauty and her terror—and I feel that I have just cause of 
complaint against them, I'am yearning to taste ,again the 
pleasures of the past, even though it; be in a shadowy pre- 
sentment of» the reality,, but before their pictures; I am 
chilled back into a world which I care not to notice. Iam 


made to search deep into! my: inward consciousness to | 


discover how much hitherto unsuspected enthusiasm can be 
evolved out of weeds and turnips, and to inquire whether in 
the bark of trees there resides: not some latent virtue like 
the balm of cinchona whichis‘ able to allay this fever of 
my soul. 


BELGIAN ‘PULPITS. 


(See Lilustrations.) 


NE of the characteristics of the Belgians was always a. 


love of independence, which was the more marked 
as they were neighboured by peoples who could: only con- 
‘sider themselves as parts of a whole. In the arts that 
quality or virtue was not at all times an advantage. The 
Belgian craftsman was not disposed to restrain his powers 
unless: on compulsion, and in attaining his end» he was 
indifferent to the sacrifices‘he imposed on other men. 
According to their own esthetics, which patrons and the 
public approved, the craftsrnen were in the right. A 
building was supposed to be an arena in which many could 
compete, and if one craft appeared supreme: that was» only 
the triumph: of the fittest. 

The examples from Antwerp which we illustrate are 
evidence of the excess which arises from the selfishness of 
artists. The pulpits appear as if they were intended to 
triumph over the painter’s art. On canvas, drapery, trees, 


birds, plants, rocks and figures could be represented, but | 
‘they would: not have the solidity, and according to some | 
the naturalness, which are displayed in the wooden. 
In the cathedral example there is a slight | 


sculpture. | 
recognition of the logic of art, for the preacher stands in an 
enclosure which resembles ordinary pulpits, but in the 
St. Andrew’s pulpit there is no concession of that kind, 
for the preacher’s voice appears to come from out of a 
rockery. With such structures in the midst of a building, 
the piers and other parts become extremely gaunt and cold. 
Instead of enhancing the architectural effect, they deprive 
‘it of its true character. If their pulpits could be removed, 
Antwerp Cathedral and St. Andrew’s Church would become 
less chilling. 

But while we object to the design, it cannot be denied 
ithat. the two pulpits show wonderful dexterity and ‘skill. 
‘Someof the figures may appear to sprawl too much, but 
they are excellent examples of modelling. That they are 
admired. and: respected by congregations is evident from 
their preservation. Wood has endured as well as any steel. 
We suppose the artists were allowed to follow their own free- 
‘will, but the preachers may have desired to suggest that the 
severity of their utterances was compulsory, and that if they 
were allowed to follow their own inclinations they would 
express only such thoughts as were befitting an arbour. The 
cathedral pulpit is familiar to all visitors to Antwerp, but the 
church of St. Andrew is ina more squalid district, and escapes 
notice. It deserves, however, to be visited by Britons, for 
on one of the piers near the sacristy is hung a portrait of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, which was presented to the church 
by one of her maids of honour. 


A Company in Ontario has obtained a patent for con- 
verting gypsum into marble. The gypsum is treated with a 
chemical solution by which it becomes crystallised. The 
marble can be worked with a chisel or in a lathe, and takes a 
high polish. 


‘surroundings. 


THE MILLAIS EXHIBITION. 

ie art is a republic, it is supposed there is equality 

among artists, and whenever one of them obtains 
much more favour than others it is concluded he does not 
entirely deserve his exceptional treatment, and by the law 
of justice there must be a reaction. Memorial exhibitions 
often support that conclusion. «It was anticipated that 
MILats would no more endure. the test than LANDSEER. 
The majority of his works consist of a single figure on the 
canvas, and the artist rarely exceeded two. His landscapes 
were likewise restricted in their range. ‘With so large a 
representation of independent units it could not be supposed 


‘much: decorative effect.would be gained. Moreover, as 
women’s dresses ‘are periodically transformed, the reappear- 


ance of the costumes of thirty or more years was not a 
pleasant prospect,' for Min.ais was as faithful to fashion as 
was GAINSBOROUGH in the last century. There are nearly 
two hundred, paintings now on view: at Burlington House 
which are characteristic of the most popular painter of the 
century, but the numerous single figures’and‘dualities, with 
the fragments of Scottish scenery, form:a collection which, 
from its attractiveness, will justify the public. opinion about 


‘Mitxats’s worth during many a year. 


‘We are not oblivious of the shortcomings of the exhibi- 
tion if considered as a spectacle, or the lapses:in' the artist’s 
career which: it manifests. "To use an old term, MILLats 
was essentially a face-painter. He did not attempt subjects 
which demanded a knowledge of. the. figure. He must 
have known that decorative art or painting in due subjection 
to architecture is the highest and most worthy of encourage- 
ment ‘by.an academy or’a state, but there is only one 
example to suggest that, he gave the subject a thought. 
The character of: the example is enough to suggest how far 
removed were his ideas from true principles, for the big 
monochrome “ Design for a Gothic Window,” which shows 
angels with outstretched wings kissing and some holding on 
to a ring iike trapezists, is more of a failure than REYNOLDs’s 
Oxford window. « If,it were proposed, as in the early days 
of the Academy, for academicians to supply designs for the 
decoration of St. Paul’s, Mitiats’s good sense would have 
kept him back from: the experiment. . His “ Parables” did 
not tempt him to become a Bible illustrator. There is a 
small Sz. Stephen in the collection which is pathetic, but if 
compared with’ Sir E. J. PoynTer’s wall-painting in the 
Dulwich Church, which was reproduced in The Architect, 
the late President’s work will be found to show indifference 
to the great traditions of art. ‘ His Z’sther also has nothing 
scriptural about it, and his /epAthah would be more effective 
in exciting compassion if all the figures around the father 
and daughter were removed. 

There is, however, little advantage in dwelling on the 


qualities with which an artist is not endowed. MuLtais 


was wise to keep to subjects: which: were adapted to his 
genius, and to leave “high art” to those who were willing 
to suffer for their devotion. _He might not be made of the 
clay from which martyrs are moulded, but at least he gave 
much pleasure to his generation. Although one of the 
manliest of men, there was almost as much femininity in 
him as in TENNYSON, anda visit to the Winter Exhibition 
will be found to afford the sort of delight one obtains in 
reading the late Laureate’s poems, delight mixed with regret 
that neither was able to endow another with his quality. 
One could sing about “sweet ELLEN MorELANDs” and 
“airy fairy LiLiANs,” the other could represent them to the 
life. TENNYSON sometimes put them among Medizval 
MiLLalis, however, preferred to be true to 
his own time, and bedizened them in the latest fashion. 
The truth is, Miniais was not imaginative. As JOHN 
Bunyan would say, all his knowledge was conveyed through 
Eye Gate. What the painter wrote on the back of his 
Chill October is applicable to all his works in which he 
could exercise his own liking :—‘‘I chose the subject for 
the sentiment it always conveyed to my mind, and I am 
happy to think that the transcript touched the public in 
like manner, although many of my friends at the time were 
at a loss to understand what I saw to paint in such a scene. 
I made no sketch for it, but painted every touch from 
nature on the canvas itself.” His portraits and figure 
pieces correspond with his landscapes ; they record what he 
saw, and often until they were completed there were doubts 
about their success. Who would have supposed that a 
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figure of a child with a broom or a “Sairey Gamp,” or one 
frightened by a spider or asleep in a pew, could be made a 
treasure that was worth more than the income paid to a 
soldier for his whole life’s service? The transcripts, how. 
ever, touched the public, and they deserve to be prized. 
Time appears resolved to hold them in favour. One of 
Mitais’s last works was a figure of the universal con- 
queror, who deserved recognition for kindliness to the painter 
and his works. Fifty years may appear to be a brief term 
to test the endurance of paints, but it serves as a scale. 
The success of the exhibition will be partly owing to the 
freshness of the colours. The white frock in Vina, 


daughter of Frederick Lehmann, is as spotless as if painted’ 


yesterday instead of in 1869, and the whites generally are 
amazing. The reds sometimes have not suffered enough, 
for when seen on cheeks of women and children they 
appear a littletoo marked. The only work that has changed 
much is Autumn Leaves, of 1856; the faces have become 
dirty rather than smoke-enveloped. The excellent preserva- 
tion is partly owing to the use of plate-glass, but MrLiais 
must have had a sort of instinct in selecting materials for 
his palette and mixing them. 

Judging by his boyish attempts, it would appear as if the 
colour-sense was earlier developed in him than that of form. 
His first oil-painting, Cupid Crowned with Flowers, painted 
in 1841, when he was twelve years old, is not a miracle of 
modelling, but looked at from the right distance it becomes 
striking from the tonality which pervades it. But, like all 
able boys, it was natural he should endeavour to represent 
several figures to display his skill in composition, and the 
Scene from “ Peveril of the Peak,” showing a conventicle full 
of Puritans, another work of 1841, is Cattermolish 
in colour as in drawing. The A/tack on Kenilworth Castle 
seems to belong to the same period. The Last Scene from 
Romeo and Juliet, dated 1848, shows pre-Raphaelite 
influence, and a more excited crowd was never seen on 
the stage of a country booth. These examples, as we have 
said, denote an ambition towards composition on old or 
new principles. The Cymon and Iphigenia, produced 
between 1848 and 1851, was his greatest success. According 
to the poet, Cymon signifies brute, and was given to the 
Cyprian lord’s son because he had grown to be the public 

‘shame. Buta sight of the sleeping IpHiGENIA taught the 
clown some of the “sweet civilities of life,” and she allowed 
him to escort her homewards. This was the moment 
selected by Muxxats for his first serious interpretation of a 
poet’s words. LricHron’s CyMon, who reappeared a year 
ago in the galleries, is a philosopher; Murriats’s is a 
peasant who expresses his satisfaction at the courageous 
confidence of the girl rather boisterously. He reminds 
one of “Maypole HucH” with a Dotty VaRDEN who is 
not too coy. But some ofthe friends who surround the pair 
suggest that Mitxais had been studying Gothic sculpture, for 
there are heads which appear as if they supported masonry 
blocks for a long time, and had flattened and expanded 
under the weight. There is a coarseness about the figures 
which corresponds with the notions of Greek legends pre- 
vailing half a century ago. An Academy student would 
now represent such a subject with more delicacy. 

Mitxais was then feeling his way. In Lorenzo and 
Isabella, painted in 1849, there is an affected Gothicism. 
A more uncomfortable party never crowded together at a 
small table. It is true they are all, with the exception of 
the young palmer, seen in profile, and consequently the big 
leg of the brother, which stretches horizontally across the 
picture, has not even the advantage of presenting an 
example of skilful foreshortening. The faces have an 
intensity that is almost excessive. The prince in Ferdinand 
lured by Ariel, also belonging to 1849, is another figure that 
looks as if it were suggested by old stained-glass. His 
holding his hands to his ears to catch the music in 
the air is worthy of Bitty Borrom. The best part of 
the picture is the group of human-headed bats, for 
it is evident Miuvais believed the line in ARIEL’s song 
should read ‘On the bats’ backs I do fly,” and he intro- 
duced several for the fairy’s carriage. He is not successful 
with ArirL—only a Japanese nietche carver is capable 
of suggesting the dainty sprite. Over the group of airy 
spirits a green light is cast, and that sort of staginess 
reappears from time to time in Mi.ais’s works. It is 
remarkable in the “ve of St. Agnes,in the Speak! Speak! 
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of 1895, as well as in Zhe Rescue, for the red light which 
overspreads the fireman could not have been the effect of 
burning materials. MEISSONIER was excited when he saw 
the Yeoman of the Guard of 1876, for then he was convinced 
that the English could paint. We wonder what he would 
have said to the Portrait of a Gentleman and his Grand- 
child if he could have examined it in 1849! ‘The execution 
is as fine as the Frenchman’s, there is a more sunny effect 
than he ever succeeded in realising and success was gained 
Alderman Wyatt, of 
Oxford, the subject, was possessed by the same 
weakness as Mr. Sapsa, of Rochester, in “‘ Edwin Drood,” 
for he made up as an ecclesiastical dignitary. He might 
be taken for a don who had just warned a few students, 
and was seeking repose from the troubles of government 
in his red arm-chair, in a sanctum where his granddaughter, 
pictures and bric-4-brac brought consolation, while flowers 
and shrubs appeared eager to come in through the window to 
aid his restoration. Detail is rendered as if to sustain a 
microscopic test, but the exactitude appears necessary in so 
English a room, although it may be out of place in other 
pictures. Mrxais revived in this work the old practice of ~ 
surrounding a man with things he loved, and the portrait 
consequently has a value which it would not possess if the 
subject were placed against a blank background of 
indefinite colour. 

In those days symbolism and pre-Raphaelitism were 
supposed to be associated. Meanings were given to 
pictures which may not have been intended by the artist. 


The Carpenter's Shop, of 1850, was, however, unquestionabiy 


symbolic, although its relation to the scriptural text was not 
manifest to all:—‘‘ And one shall say unto him, What 
are these wounds in thine hands? ‘Then he shall answer, 
Those with which I was wounded in the house of my 
friends.”—Zechariah xiii. 6. What the picture suggests is 
the BLESSED VirRGIN’s constant terror of the inevitable 
Crucifixion, a subject which Mr. HoLman Hunt treated in 
another manner in his Shadow of the Cross. The picture 
made Miriais take TuRNER’s place as the best abused 
of English artists. Since that time the thoughts of men are 
widened, and if the Carpenter's Shop were to be seen for 
the first time in the Academy exhibition in May, it would 
not excite general ridicule, Critics would say the picture 
did not make the prophet’s words any clearer, that the 


Child was apparently too undeveloped in mind, and — 


although the Mother’s anxiety might be justified by his 
simplicity, yet her terror was exaggerated. But the 
endeavour to impart an Eastern character to the scene 
would be admired, as well as the skill with which an air of 
unworldliness appears to fill the simple household. Appa- 
rently Mitiais concluded that the world was not ready to 
welcome unconventional Scripture-pieces, for they were 
rarely attempted afterwards. 

Next year he was inspired by love of another kind. 
The Woodman’s Daughter, the rich squire’s little boy offer- 
ing strawberries to a peasant girl in a wood where her father 
is at work, has one defect, for the boy has a head mature 
enough to serve for a Lord Chancellor. In Marzana tn the 
Moated Grange he failed to express the sentiment of the 
poem, for the deserted wife is clad in brilliant blue and stands 
beforea table covered with gorgeous embroidery and a window 
filled apparently with new stained-glass. Neither SHAKEs- 
PEARE nor TENNYSON warrants anything more than a 
gloomy house. In 1852 Muxuais produced another 
Shakespearean picture, Ophelia. But while the poet makes 
the girl prominent, the painter made her subservient to 
trees and flowers, and from the character of her face it is 
impossible to say whether she was capable to love HAMLET 
or wasaspy on his actions. There could be no doubts about 
the Huguenot of the same year. The young man in the 
purple tunic was as stern as any of CROMWELL’s Ironsides, 
and his lady-love is engrossed by the thought of 
saving him. Her character is suggested by the convolvuli 
which hang over the old brick wall. The Aaguenot was the 
nearest to perfection of MILLais’s works, but its importance is 
diminished by considering it as a pendant to the Black 
Brunswicker, a work in which the artist condescended to 
meet popular taste of a humbler sort. The Pvoscribed 
Royalist could hardly fail to be admired, but it was not 
equal to the Order of Release (both of 1853), which was the 
first of many tributes to Scotland. The artist wisely gave 
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the Highlander a physique which was considered more 
satisfactory than that of the earlier works. The Academy 
was wiser than the critics, for in 1853 MILLAIS was elected 
an Associate, an unusual distinction for an artist who was 
only twenty-four. 

The Portrait of Mr. Ruskin is dated 1854. He had 
championed pre-Raphaelitism, and merited a return from 
Mitvais. The writer is represented in a black frock-coat, 
standing on rocks at Glenfinlas. In spite of the stiffness of 
the costume, which makes the portrait resemble a photo- 
graph with a scene-painter’s background, the likeness is 
remarkable, while the rocks and vegetation would satisfy a 
geologist and a botanist. At that time MILLais was not 


known as a portraitist, and he could hardly have secured a | 


more fastidious subject or one that was more likely to lead 
to commissions. 

The end of the Crimean War inspired the Conclusion of 
Peace, in 1856. It is not without weakness arising from 
attempt to be symbolic. An invalid officer, who wears a 
scarlet coat under a dressing-gown, is seated in a room with 
his wife and two children. The latter possess a “ Noah’s Ark,” 
from which they have taken the lion, bear, turkey, cock and 
dove, and the figures are supposed to suggest the intelli- 
gence which is found in the copy of the Zzmes held by the 
patient. The failure of the attempt to combine the little 
with the great and toys with war is shown by the circum- 
stance that no engraving of the picture was undertaken. 
Autumn Leaves gained more admiration, and now belongs 
to the Manchester Corporation. Birmingham possesses 
another work of 1856, Zhe Blind Girl, an accordion-player 
seated on the grass near Winchelsea, with her sister nestling 
beside her. It is simple and pathetic, but: we doubt if a 
blind girl was used for a model. 

The principal work of 1857 was the S7r Lsumbras at the 
Ford, showing an old knight in gilded armour carrying two 
children on his horse across a stream. ‘The subject to 
ordinary spectators would appear to be simple, for what is 
the knight but a Medizeval St. CHRISTOPHER? At the time 
of its appearance it was accepted as an allegory, of which 
various interpretations were given. It is open to the 
objection of having in the face of the knight a portrait as 
‘exact as a photograph, while the boy and girl are idealised. 
Whether any visitors to the Academy will see in it more 
than an incident, and will try to make of it a pictorial 

“puzzle, may be doubted. It is unquestionably an impressive 
if a strange picture, which only a vigorous hand could 
execute. 

The Vale of Rest, of 1858, a convent garth with a nun 
looking on at the digging of a grave by a lay sister, should 
be hung near the O/d Garden, of 1888. Peace is dominant 
in both and both suggest an anticipation of a later time, 
but in the newer work for some unknown reason no figure is 
introduced. The Love of James I. of Scotland, the Black 
Brunswicker, the Ransom and the White Cockade, which be- 
long to the succeeding years, are of minor importance. In 
1863 Mitrats was able to utilise a couple of his daughters 
for My First Sermon and My Second Sermon, but it is re- 
markable that the portraits of members of his own family, 


or adaptations of them, as in these two scenes in a pew, do | 


not display as much insight into character as those of strange 
children. Similar cases have occurred among artists, but 
the cause is not perhaps to be discovered. Another portrait 
is the present AZarguis of Granby The chief work of the 
vear was, however, the Lve of St. Agnes. It represents 
MADELINE in her bedroom, ‘“‘a gorgeous room, but some- 
what sad,” at the moment when “by degrees her rich 
attire creeps rustling to her knees.” “The room is filled 
with a mysterious light, but we miss the “warm gules” 
which the wintry moon-rays, passing through “a shielded 
scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings,” threw 
on her breast. There is a study for the figure, the only one 
for a picture in the exhibition, and it is remarkable how 
closely Mittats kept to his monochrome. 

The next year, 1864, was noteworthy for the portraits of 
children. Two daughters of the late Sir JOHN PENDER con- 
stitute Lezsure Hours, a daughter of Mr. J. NoBLE appears in 
the dress of JZy First Sermon, and ason of Lady WINCHILSEA 
is in blue. They are evidence that MiLvats’s skill in por- 
traiture was beginning to be recognised. A sort of Diana 
VERNON is seen ia Charlie is my Darling, and a lady in a 
rather crude blue (a colour which the painter did not always 


- rather less than 4 acres. 


employ with success) as Swallow! Sivallow! ‘The year’s 
work was not important, but Mitiaris was undoubtedly the 
fittest Associate in 1864 to become Academician. 

(Zo be continued.) 


A ROMAN CAMP IN DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
REPORT on the Roman camp in the high-lying district 
at Raeburnfoot, above Langholm, the existence of which 
was proved by excavations recently made, has been prepared 
by Dr. Barbour, Dumfries. He says the camp presents several 
points of resemblance to the Roman station at Birrens, Eccle- 
fechan. Like Birrens, it occupies a bluff rising in a hollow 
part of the country, and skirted on two of its sides by the run- 
ning streams. The interior dimensions correspond—it may be 
accidentally, but more likely by design. The camp conforms 
to the Vitruvian rule for guarding against noxious winds, It 
inclines to the same point of the compass as Birrens camp— 
N.N.W. The number ot men to be encamped would govern 
the space to be embraced within the fortifications, and its form 
determined by the manner in which it was customary to dispose 
them. The plan is geometrical and symmetrical, suggestive 
of strict discipline and adherence to established rule. It is sup- 
posed that this camp communicated with Netherbie on the Cum- 
berland side of the Border and Middlebie, Dumfriesshire. The 
principal dimensions of the camp are :—Including the ramparts 
and ditches the length is 605 feet on the east side and 625 feet 
on the west, the average being 615 feet. The width cannot be 
ascertained very closely, but approximately would measure 
about 4oo feet. Including fortifications, the camp extends to 
over 54 acres, and the interior area, including the fort, contains 
The interior of the fort itself measures 
220 feet by about too feet, and contains nearly an acre of 
ground. The river Esk now runs at some distance from the 
camp, but formerly it skirted its base on the west. The camp 
rises abruptly 4o feet above the level of the meadow now inter- 
vening between it and the Esk. Several pieces of stonework 
were discovered. The relics found in the excavations are com- 
paratively few, but in judging of their importance regard must be 
had to the limited extent of the operations as well as to the pro- 
bable disappearance of nearly everything of the kind owing to 
the cultivation of the soil. What has been found has chiefly 
been fragments of pottery, and the ware is of the same 
character as that got at Birrens. Though injury had arisen 
from the use of the plough it was evident that the pick and 
spade had also been in requisition and had defaced the camp. 
The injury caused by the plough alone is apparent when it is 
stated that the soil at the place is not generally of greater depth 
than is usually reached by the plough, and therefore consider- 
ing also that the area has been drained it is apparent that 
vestiges of the camp must have been very largely destroyed. 
The fortifications, which consist of earthworks, have suffered 
greatly by disturbance, but their lines nevertheless are mostly 
traceable. The precipitous natural bank protected the west 
side, and the outer defences on the other three sides 
were asingle rampart and a ditch. The ditches are mostly 
V-shaped, but the sides appear to be slightly convex in some 
cases. The outer ditch, extending on three sides of the camp, 
measures 15 feet in width and 5 feet in depth. Those of the 
central fort are each 10 feet wide and 3} feet deep. The 
mound separating them is of a rounded section. The outer 
rampart, which was probably 30 feet at the base, appears to 
have been built of the soil taken out of the ditch, with the 
addition of other similar earth. The rampart of the fort, the 
width of which at the base appears to have been about 35 feet, 
is differently constructed. It exhibits stratification, the layers 
being earth and clay. Dr. Barbour also enters into some par- 
ticulars regarding the gateways. In conclusion, Dr. Barbour 
says that the camp will be readily recognised as of Roman 
origin, and an interesting memento of the footsteps of the 
Romans in the county of Dumfries. 


THE CLOISTER OF MOISSAC ABBEY. 
ETWEEN Agen and Montauban is Moissac, with its cele- 
brated Benedictine abbey, founded in 630, destroyed by 
the Saracens in the eighth century, and rebuilt with great 
splendour in the eleventh by Durand de Bredon. The church 
was consecrated with great pomp in 1063, as recorded bya 
subsequent abbot, Aimery de Peyrac, in his chronicle, and 
confirmed by the Cartularies, of which five volumes are pre- 
served in the National Library at Paris. The cloister is pro- 
bably the richest and finest of its period in existence. It has 
no less than eighty pillars or shafts with sculptured capitals, 
chiefly small groups of figures, the subjects from the Old and 
New Testament, the Apocalypse, and some from the legends of 
saints, arranged in two distinct series, one a repetition of the 
other, each occupying two sides of the quadrangle. They 
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include three of the events in the legend of St. Martin, and one 
of Gog and Magog. Each group of figures has the name in an 
inscription on the abacus, or on the capitals themselves ; 
these inscriptions are in the character of the eleventh century, 
with small letters introduced within the larger ones. At each 
angle and at regular intervals are square piers, ornamented 
with a kind of scale-work, with figures of the Apostles, and one 
is the figure of St. Durand de Bredon, abbot of Moissac and 
bishop of Toulouse, called the second founder of the abbey, as 
already mentioned. On one of these piers is an inscription 
recording the date of the cloister as built in the year IIo, yet 
the arches are Pointed, and the whole character of the work is 
what with us would be Transitional. If this had been an 
isolated case we might suppose that the arches had been 
rebuilt or the inscription preserved from an earlier building, 
but the Pointed arch occurs in many other buildings in this 
part of France at the end of the eleventh century and the 
beginning of the twelfth, and it appears to be clearly established 
that the art had attained to this point at least half a century 
before it had done so in the north. But here it remained 
stationary for a century; and made no progress until the move- 
ment was communicated from the north. Whether this can 
-be accounted for by the history of the country, which became 
attached to the English crown early in the twelfth century, or 
whatever the cause may have been, the fact seems to be clearly 
established. The sculpture of these capitals, says Mr. Parker, 


CLOISTER OF THE 


is remarkably good, and when taken in connection with other 
works at Toulouse and the neighbourhood, shows that a school 
of sculpture was established in this part of France in the 
eleventh century, very much in advance of any other part of 
Europe at the same period. The cloister, however, does not 
appear to have been finished at the date of the inscription, as 
the contemporary documents mention it as the work of the abbot 
Aquilin, from 1109 to 1108, and his immediate successor, Roger. 

The church has been much altered or almost rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century, in a fine Flamboyant style, but parts of the 
walls are original, and an inscription is built in the wall ot the 
choir recording the construction in 1063. 

There is some tolerably good painting on the wall, modern, 
but in imitation of old patterns. By far the most perfect and 
most important part of the church is the tower at the west end, 
which is original, with the porch or narthex, which forms the 
lower part of it ; the outer doorway is celebrated as one of the 
richest in France, being filled with symbolical sculptures of a 
semi- Byzantine character. On each side of the porch are three 
rows of sculpture, covering the whole of the wall from the 
ground to the vault ; the lower range consists of an arcade of 
round arches, with a single figure or statue under each arch a 
little smaller than life, divided by shafts with capitals inscribed 
with small groups of sculpture. The two upper ranges are in 
niches and bas-reliefs. On one side are the four Cardinal 
Virtues, with their reward, and opposite to them the four prin- 
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cipal Sins, with their punishment. In the bas-reliefs are repre- 
sented the chief events in the life of Christ, some of which are 
represented in a very curious manner, particularly the arrivai 
of the Holy Family at the gates of a fortified town. 
these sculptures, which are chiefly in marble, are sadly muti- 
lated. The sculptures on the tympanum of the corner door- 
way are much more flat, and of earlier character than those of 
the porch. The character of the sculpture of the outer door- 
way is late, or at least would be so in most parts of France. 
The doorway is slightly Pointed, and the character is what with 
us would be Transition Norman. The arch is doubly recessed, 
with shafts in the nooks, having capitals of stiff foliage ; but 
these have no abacus, and the edges of the arch are not 
chamfered. The porch is vaulted with a peculiar kind of early 
vaulting, constructed of small cut stone, with massive square 
ribs crossing in the centre, quite plain, but resting on capitals 
which are richly carved. Over the porch is another vaulted 
chamber, the vault of which is more domical. Altogether the 
original part of the tower is ina rather advanced style ofart. The 
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exterior is also ornamented with shafts, but these are partly 
concealed by the parapet of a fortification, which has evidently 
been added after the tower was built. This fortification is of 
Anglo-Norman character and of much more rude work than 
the earlier tower to which it is attached, and seems to afford 
strong evidence that architecture was in a considerably more 
advanced state in the south than in the north, and that its pro- 
gress was suspended for a long period; in fact for nearly a 
century there appears to have been no change, probably the 
stagnation was caused by political events, such as civil wars 
and the union with England, or was merely the natural reaction 
after the violent stimulus which had been given to the art about 
the end of the eleventh century. The upper part of the tower 
and the walls of the abbey are of brick and surrounded by a 
kind of battlement ; the bricks are flat, after the Roman fashion. 
At a short distance from the abbey is a brick house of the 
twelfth century with some moulded brick and some good 
windows, some of which have stone dressings and shafts. 
There is a good ring-knocker on the door. 
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The roofs had become very dilapidated; these have been 
BOOTHBY PAGNELL CHURCH. 


HIS church is of Norman foundation; the nave | paired. The pews have been cleared away,'and the church 


renewed, and the stonework of the church generally re. 


arcades and the tower of the original church remain. | reseated with open oak benches. The fittings’ generally are 
The aisles and chancel were rebuilt in the fourteenth cen- | new, including the pulpit, chancel stalls, altar, rood-screen 
tury, and a clerestory was added to the nave at a later date. | and side screens of nave.and chancel, brass lectern, 
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canopied font cover, and an elaborate triptych behind the | The chancel floor is of marble mosaic. The south aisle 
‘altar. The organ is placed in the tower, and is played by | has been refitted as a chapel. The work has been executed 
electricity from the north chancel aisle immediately behind | at the expense of Mrs. THoRoLD, of Boothby Hall, and 
the choir stalls. The windows (with the exception of the | was one of the latest commissions of Mr.+J. L. PEAR- 
clerestory windows of nave) are all filled with painted glass. | son, R.A. 


¥. L. Pearson, R.A., Architect. Photographed by S. B. Bolas & Co., 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Sr, ANDREW’S_CHURCH, BooTHBY PAGNELL—ROOD-SCREEN AND CHANCEL. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE problem which now appears to puzzle archeologists 
in Athens relates to the site of the old market. ‘The 
Athenians lived mostly out of doors, and it was necessary 
for them to find some sort of occupation. They could not 
be always listening to harangues. What could be better 
than a market? It is true they lived on simple fare, but 
even olives would allow of a long period of chaffering. 
According to one theory, the old market was to be found 
at the foot of the Acropolis. But Professor DorpreLp 
maintains that the site was near the Temple of Theseus, 
and he claims the authority of PAUSsANIAs in support of the 
theory. He believes it is quite possible, from the remains 
of a circular wall or enclosure he has found, to reconstruct 
the market place. It is difficult to test the theory owing 
to the high value of any buildings which are near the limits 
of the site. 


In the year 1797 a journal for building appeared in 
Berlin. It was entitled “A Collection of Useful Essays 
Relating to Building.” The directors were necessarily 
officials of the Department of Works, and among the sub- 
scribers were subordinate officials connected with building, 
besides burgomasters, judges, councillors and clergymen. 
In the first half-year there were two hundred new sub- 
scribers. The King himself not only “took it in,” but 
with his royal hand wrote a letter to the publisher pointing 
out the superiority of the “Sammlung” over the obnoxious 
_ publications which circulated among the Prussians. In the 
first volume is a view of a castle for Hofmarschall von 
Massow and one of the castle at Marienburg. Illustrations 
were precious in those days and two sufficed’ for a volume. 
In the volume for 1799 is a roadside seat and a Swiss cot- 
tage. Another vclume contains a sketch for a house by 
SCHINKEL and a plan for an ideal cottage. SCHINKEL also 
contributed to the sixth and last volume a sketch of a farm 
near Rome. Among the subjects described are the cast- 
iron bridge at Coalbrookdale and the house near Paris 
which was erected for MARIE ANTOINETTE in three weeks 
by BELLANGER. There is also an essay on VITRUVIUS by 
Professor Hirt. Like other works of peace, the “* Samm- 
lung” was compelled to succumb to the war spirit in Prussia, 
and when freedom from French tyranny was won it was not 
revived. 

One of the benefits produced by the books of the late 
JAMEs FrRcusson is the care which is now taken of Indian 
monuments. ‘I’hey are now under the charge of the Public 
Works Department, and the ancient buildings are placed on 
the same footing as memorials of Englishmen. In the last 
report we find the following mixed list for one province :— 
The memorial obelisk at Chillianwala, General NicHoLson’s 
monument at Margala, Lata Ruxkw’s tomb at Hasan 
Abdal, Baoli in fort at Gujrat, tomb of Colonel MACDONALD 
and others at Jalozai, archzeological buildings in Delhi Fort, 
old Fort Masjid at Delhi, old Fort Sair Manazar at Delhi, 
HuMayun’s tomb at Nizam-ud-din, MUHAMMAD TUGHLAQ 
SHAH’s tomb at Tughlaqabad, Qutab Minar at Qutab, 
tomb of Kamat, Jamali, and Mosque of Kutab, 
SAFDAR  JANG’s tomb near Delhi, tomb— of NIzam- 
UD-DIN and Baotr at Nizam-ud-din, Khairpur Mosque, 
JANTAR  Mantrar and Jai Sincu’s Observatory at 
Delhi, Gujri Mahal at Hissar, Sheik Curiiy’s. tomb at 
Thanesar, Kabili Bagh Mosque at Panipat, Ipranim Lopr’s 
tomb at Panipat, Serai at Nurmahal, tombs at Nakodar 
memorial monument at Delhi, battlefield monuments in the 


Ferozpur and Ludhiana Districts. In the Lahore District, 
the Shalimar Gardens, Emperor JEHANGIR’s tomb at Shah- 
dera, Maharaja Ranjit SINGH’s tomb, Baradari at Hazuri : 
Bagh, and the palace in the fort. In the Dera Ismail Khan 
District, Sir Henry Duranp’s tomb. Some of the ancient 
memorials are described in FrrRGusson’s “Indian and 
Eastern Architecture.” ear 


THE following circular has been sent to the members 
of the Province of Quebec Association of Architects :— 
Several complaints of grave abuses existing in the practice 
of our respected profession having recently been brought 
before the Council, it has resolved, so far as it is in its 
power, to continue to protect the interests, and especially 
to use every endeavour to maintain the integrity and honour — 
of the profession. It has come to the knowledge of the 
Council that there are members of the Association who do 
not scruple to take part in competitions with self-constituted 
architects on the most humiliating conditions for honour- 
able men ; agreeing to make designs and obtain tenders 
for work without any assurance of an expert report 
and without any promise of remuneration. The Council 
would earnestly remind the members. that the cure is 
in their own hands, for as long as the public can get 
reputable members of the profession to join in competitions 
on such an unsatisfactory and unworthy basis, so long will 
they continue to make such conditions. Suck self-deprecia. 
tion on the part of the members of the Association can 
only have one result, viz. that of lowering the status of the 
profession generally, and bringing it into contempt in the 
eyes of the business men of the community. The Council 
trusts that each member will refrain from having anything 
to do with such competitions, and do all in his power to 
have competitions arranged on a fair and equitable basis 
and such as will be honourable alike to the public and the 
profession. , 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


F LA CRUCHE CASSEE. BN ia 
OR the French there is no picture more popular than 
FE GReEuzr’s figure known as La Cruche Cassée, now in 
the Louvre. The interest attached to it arises from no new 
whim. GREUZE was admired by the Jourgeorsie during the 
greater part of his life, for he was one of the first artists 
who found with them subjects which were worth painting. 
His Severus reproaching Caracalla, which was painted by 
GREUZE as a diploma picture, is somewhere in the Louvre, 
but we doubt if one visitor in a thousand has seen it, while 
the Fathers Curse and the Prodigal Son are known to all, 
and they are placed in positions where they cannot escape 
notice. GREUZE was born in 1725, and he was received 
into the Academy of Painting in 1755. He was one of the 
most successful painters of the eighteenth century, but in — 
his old days he lived in great poverty. He died in 180s. 
The Revolution had introduced a reaction against simple 
everyday subjects. Scenes from Greek and Roman history 
and imitations of antique sculpture were temporarily pre- 
ferred to the incidents in humble life which GREUzE painted 
from inclination as from duty. 


NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, CLERKENWELL. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._GLOUCESTER: FROM CLOISTERS, LOOKING 
SOUTH-EAST.—CHOIR, LOOKING EAST._CRYPT,* LOOKING TO- 
WARDS ENTRANCE. (Froma photograph to which the Gold Medal was awarded 
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Bandeau in Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


OST people, when they see Gloucester Cathedral or 

a view of it for the first time, at once conclude 

that it is not only one of the most characteristic, but also 
one of the most ancient of its class. It would appear from 


-its noble tower as if it were intended to be a rival to 


Canterbury. There is no doubt of the antiquity of the 
building, for there are parts which have survived from rroo, 
and it may be from an earlier time.. But Gloucester was 
not comprised among the pre-Reformation cathedrals. It 
owes its elevation to Henry VIII., and may therefore be 
considered as a modern creation. On September 3, 1541, 
it was announced that His Majesty, “desiring above all 
things that true religion and the worship of Gop might 


REFERENCE TO PLAN. 


A Nave. 
B Chotr. 
CC Transepts. 

D Lady Chapel. 
EEEEE Small Chapels. 
F Altar. 

G King Edward II,’s Chapel. 
H Abbot Parker's Chapel. 
I Bishop’s Throne. 
J Kiry Osrick’s Tomb. 
K Conststory Court. 
L Entrance Porch. 
M Lavatory. 
N Chapter Room. 
O Cloisters. 
P West Entrance. 


or we 


Seale of 100 feet 
i 


be entirely restored and reformed to the primitive and 
genuine rule of simplicity, and that all those enormi- 
ties into which the lives and profession of the monks 
had for a long time deplorably lapsed, might be cor- 
rected, had, as far as human frailty would permit, en- 
deavoured to the utmost, that, for the future, the pure 
word of Gop might be taught, good discipline observed, 
youth freely instructed in learning, the infirmities of old age 
relieved with necessaries, alms given to poor Christians, 
highways and bridges repaired, and that all offices of piety 
might there abound, and thence spread to the neighbour- 
hood far and near, to the glory of Gop and the common 
good and benefit of his subjects ; and also considering that 
the site of the Monastery of St: Peter, in which were many ’ 
memorials of his ancestors, was a very fit place for erecting 
an episcopal see, ordained that the 
monastery should be erected into a 
cathedral church dedicated to the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity.” The 
first bishop selected for the new see 
was JOHN WAKEMAN, the last Abbot 
of Tewkesbury, and he was con- 
secrated on September 20, 1541. 
The abbot’s lodgings, with the out- 
buildings, chapels, grounds and 
other premises; with the stable, 
garden, a house known as “ Wood- 
Barton,” two stables, two slaughter- 
houses and a dog-kennel, in the 
parish of St. Mary-de-Lode, were 
to be henceforth called the bishop’s 
palace. 

Two years previously the abbey 
was surrendered to the king. The 
abbot enjoyed the privilege of a 
mitre, but was subject to the Bishop 
of WorcESTER. His predecessors 
are to be traced to the eleventh 
century. One of the most renowned 
was SERLO, a Norman, who was a 
chaplain of Witt1am I. According 
to the old belief, whenthe monas- 
tery was destroyed by fire in 1088 
he lost no time before commencing 
a new church which took twelve 
years to complete. It endured for 
no more than two years, for it 
succumbed to a fire which destroyed 
the greater part of Gloucester. SERLO 
did not long survive it, as he died in 
1104. But the history so far does 
not sustain modern tests. It is 
now believed that the church which 
had been erected by WULFSTAN, 
Bishop of Worcester, in 1058, being 
in the English manner and very 
simple, was not satisfactory to 
Abbot SrerRto and his Norman 
friends. Accordingly he had the 
Saxon building supplanted by one 
in the foreign style. About the 
same time the abbey church of 
Tewkesbury was erected. It is not 
easy to be precise about the circum- 
stances under which the church at 
Gloucester arose when the evidence 
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is to some extent supposititious. The late Mr. GAMBIER 
Parry, who as an artist must have believed that imagination 


can serve when records fail, endeavoured to explain what | 


occurred by the aid of fiction. Projecting himself backwards 
into the year 1100, he took a place among a group of the 
workmen who had just completed the vast building, and 
fancied he heard the following narrative from the lips of the 
master mason :— 


I am a native of Deerhurst. My father was a builder 


there, and he sent me to the monks’ school at the Priory. I | 


saw a great deal of building work under my father, for he did 
all the work for the Priory, and when the rich Earl Odda built 
a royal hall close by the old church of the Priory, my fatlfer 
built it for him. There was avery busy bishop at Worcester 
then; his name was Ealdred; he was a great friend of the 
Earl’s, and came and blessed his new buildings for him. But 
the biggest place the Bishop had to do with was here at 
Gloucester; and King Edward (God bless him) was often here; 


for the place is a strong one, with that old wall and the castle | 


down by the Severn, and the marshes out beyond; and there’s 


a sight of business done by the boats that come up from the | 


sea. So King Edward liked the place; and the Bishop, who 
was always wide awake to business (so he’s got made. Arch- 


bishop of York now), used often to come here ; for the King | 


liked all Church work and buildings and so forth, and had a 
number of Frenchmen about him; and as the Bishop was a 
great traveller, they got on very well together. The first time 
the Bishop came to Gloucester he brought me with him from 


| 
| years. 


| 


But what grieved me most was that by that bishop’s 
way of living, and the cost of that great building, and his taking 
away the worth of those fine parishes from the abbot here, the 
place was ruined ; and the poor monks went away, for they had 
no means of living here any more ; and Abbot Wilstan, with 
his heart nearly broken, left us and went to Jerusalem and died. 
So all our work was left to go to chance. After that things 
were changed a good deal in England, and our old bishop went 
from York and crowned the Frenchman King of England in 
good King Edward’s own church, down by the Thames at 
Thorney. After brave King Harold’s death some of our masons 
went to work for the French at Dover Castle, but I stayed here 
and did work at St. Oswald’s Priory close by and St. Kyne- 
burg’s up in the town. Some six years after that we hada 
Frenchman made abbot here, one Serlo, who had been an abbot 
before in France ; and when he came here he found the place 
very poor, for Bishop Aldred had ruined it, and there were only 
two old monks and a few boys left in the place. But the choir and 
all that we had done pleased him much ; and he sent for me, 
as I knew all about it, and I went over it all with him. It was 
all sound but the groining of the under-croft, which had 
cracked, for we had had bad lime for mortar, and for many 
years there was no one here to care about it. But he was 


| pleased at Bishop Aldred’s plan,.and as the choir part for the 
_ monks was done he took to the nave, as Bishop Aldred had laid 


| under-croft all the 


Deerhurst, for he knew the Abbey here was in a poor way, and | 


that I had a good knowledge of building and all that from my 
father. We found the place in a bad state; and the Bishop 


thought to please the King, and to get the King to help him, | 


if he tried to build a large church like what the King was 
building then near London. So the Bishop and I talked it 
over; and the new Abbot here, Wilstan, he too thought to please 
the King, so we worked together, and laid out a place for it, 
close to where the old Roman wall was, so as to make it the 
chief church of the city, with the Abbey buildings snug and 
quiet on the other side. The Bishop had been in France and 
had seen all that was doing there; but he said it would be no 
use putting our English men to work like that, but to build 
strong and simple work like what our folk could do best. So 
we struck out the plan on the ground, and I was frightened 
when I saw how big the Bishop meant to build it, and I told 
him he’d never do it. So he set me over the work, and I gota 
lot of men and things together, and we began at the east end, 
and there the under-croft was built, with low vaults and large 
blocks of masonry to carry those above. Against them we 
built small columns to carry the groins. There were some 
small columns in the old ruined place close by, so we put them 
in the middle, under where the high altar was to be; they were 
like some I remember among the old Priory buildings at 
Deerhurst. So we got on, and put up the piers of the choir— 


those big rounded ones that you see out there round the altar, | 


such as our men could do, for they didn’t like the sort the 
Bishop wanted, which was the French way of work, large 
square ones with lots of angles and notches and little shafts in 
them, which our folk weren’t accustomed to. So we worked in 
our own way, and after some years we got the choir all done, 
and ceiled it over flat with boards. Outside the church we 
built the slype leading out to the burial ground, and we ceiled it 
plain like the under-croft; and we built a long wall where the 
cloisters were to be, which is now the priors garden. There 
was an arch in that wall which opened into the slype, and two 
others into the chapter-house, which was a very large room 
built of wood, where good King Edward used to meet his 
Witan most years in winter time. And there was a long 
dormitory over the slype, which was built of wood too, but all 
those wooden buildings were burnt down. We were at work 
at the cross ‘transepts at the same time, for the King was 
building his big church near London on a plan like a cross, 
which was quite new to us; and the Bishop here, thinking to 
make a fine thing and to please the King, was set on making 
his new church like the King’s. We got on with the transepts, 
and built part of their east walls and the chapels in them; but 
we never got any further, for the Bishop was always about the 
court, and liked to have all the nobles about him, and he 
spent his money too fast with them. “As soon as we got the 
choir ceiled he got the King’s friends about him, and the Abbots 
of Malvern and Pershore, and the Priors of Tewkesbury and 
Deerhurst, and many more, and there wasa great feast, and he 
blessed the new church in the name of St. Peter. But he left 
us then, for the King was so pleased with him that he had him 
made Archbishop of York ; and he stopped all the work here by 
seizing three or four parishes about here to pay himself back for 
what he had spent, so there was no money to pay the men. And 
then the good King died, and the men went away to fight under 
King Harold, for they didn’t want the French Duke William. 
So the place was left not half done, and so it remained for many 


\ 
| 


it out, and he ordered me to see to the building of it as a 
great church * for the town people, and he got the Bishop of 
Hereford here to lay the first stone of this work. But there 
was an earthquake that year, which made our old work in the 
worse; so some while afterwards he 
made us underbuild it with strong piers and arches, as you can 
see if you godownthere. Many of our men soon came back, and 


| the French abbot wanted them to build as they do in France ; 


but our men didn’t take to it; so we went on the same plan 
with those big piers as in Bishop Aldred’s choir, only taller. 
But the Frenchman was not satisfied with our plain work; so 


| we got stone carvers here, and all the arches were carved as 
| you see, and the mouldings above too, and the groiings of the 


new aisles are carved, and all the work we did for him looks 
richer than any we did before; but the masonry looks the 
same, for the same men did the best part of it. And the 


| French abbot was so fond of rich work that when we put in 


the strong groins down in the under-croft he had them carved 
too ; and there is a chapel down there on the right near the 
east end that he had made very rich with little shafts and 


| arches ; we could only put them up there by standing them out 


against the old work, and these were carvedtoo. You'll always 
know the work we did for him, for he was never pleased with- 
out some rich work somewhere about ; and we finished the 
transepts and the tower, and finished it above with a wooden 
steeple, and we built the new chapter-house just where the old 
one was burnt, and put little arches, all richly cut and carved, 
along the sides of it ; but you'll never find one scrap of our old 
work with anything like that upon it, or anything else but strong 
and plain. The last thing we did was the flat ceiling all along, 
and some Frenchmen came and painted it in squares and 
patterns, black and white. And now we've done it all, and 
to-morrow we shall have four bishops here to open the church 
to the people and bless it. Your old Priory at Tewkesbury is 
in a poor plight, and if ever your prior there wants men, he’d 
better give us the work and we'll put it up strong for him like 
this ; that is what our men can do, for it’s the English way of 


| work. 


SERLO was succeeded by Brother PETER, who had been 


his prior, and who was no less zealous for the interests of the 
_monastery. The famous Gloucester candlestick now in the 
South Kensington Museum, known by repute at least to all 


_ lovers of metal-work, was one of his acquisitions. 
‘reigned for seven rears, dying in 1113. 


/a few books and three mass hackles.” 
_ apparently exaggerated the damage, for the first Parliam ent 


PETER 
In the time of the 
next Abbot, GopEMAN or GoDEMoR, there was another 
fire. The Saxon Chronicle records how “on the 8th day 
of the Ides of March, A.D. 1122, the town of Gloucester was 
on fire, and as the monks were singing mass the fire 
also burst from the upper part of the steeple and burnt all 
the Minster, and all the treasures that were therein, except 
The chronicler 


since the Conquest was held by Henry I. in one of the 
abbey buildings. Fires appear to have occurred in I190, 
1204, 1214, 1222 and 1300. 

In 1179 the north-eastern tower collapsed through de- 
fective foundations. The rebuilding was not commenced 
until 1222. A new roof in the nave was completed about 
1242 by “the spirited exertions of the monks,” and a tower 
was commenced at the west end on the south side. The 


* In Abbot Frocester’s History this building is described as the 
Glevornensts Ecclesia. 
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south-western tower was completed after 1243 and a new 
refectory was began in 1246. About 1313 a new dormitory 
was finished. The south aisle dates from 1318. The 
burial of Epwarp II. on the north side of the choir near 
the high altar brought Gloucester Abbey into more general 
notice. So much money was offered at the royal tomb that 
within six years Abbot WyGrmMorE was able to build 
St. Andrew’s aisle (probably the north transept) and other 
works. The vaulting over the choir was also constructed 
in ADAM DE STAUNTON’s time by similar offerings. The 
high altar and St. Peter’s aisle were completed in 1372. 
Joun Marewent or MorEwENT, who was elected in 1420, 
is credited with the west front, the south porch and the two 
western piers of the nave. It was his intention to carry 
out works which would impart more uniformity to the 
interior, but his death in 1437 prevented the realisation of 
his projects. THOMAS SEABROOKE, elected in 1450, was 
another lover of building. He took down the old tower 
and began the existing structure, but he did not live to see 
its completion. RicHARD HANLEy, his successor, started 
the erection of the lady chapel, which was continued by 
WILLIAM Fartry. WILLIAM MALVERNE, elected in 1515, 
had constructed the chapel or chantry on the north side of 
the choir He was the last of the priors. He recognised 
the king’s supremacy in the Church, and was allowed to 
remain in office until the dissolution of the monasteries. 

From what we have said it will be plain that in 
Gloucester Cathedral there are parts which belong to the 
different periods of Gothic. According to Professor 
Wixtis, fan vaulting was first attempted in the cloisters, 
and it would seem as if perfection in it was at once 
attained. 


H P. Burhe-Downing, Architect. 
BOARD SCHOOL, 


NEW BOARD SCHOOL, MERTON ABBEY. 


HIS is the first portion of a new school for boys which 
has been erected for the Mitcham School Board 
upon a site containing an acre of ground, with a frontage of 
too feet to Church Road and 435 feet to a proposed road 
on the north side. The scheme in its entirety is for a 
school with classrooms for 480 boys, with central hall, and 
with all the subsidiary accommodation appropriate to such 
a school, such as the committee and head-master’s room, 
assistant-master’s room, lavatory, cloak-rooms, engine-room, 
&c. Of this by far the larger portion of the school has now 
been completed, for although the classroom accommodation 
in this present portion is only adapted for one-half the 
number of pupils intended to be ultimately provided for, 
the central hall, which, with its open-timbered roof, is a con- 
siderable feature of the school, and practically all the sub- 
sidiary accommodation for the whole school, are also 
included in the portion now built. 
The walls externally are for the most part of LAWRENCE’S 
hand-made and pressed orange-red bricks, with dressings, 
&c., of Portland and Monk’s Park stone. The half-timber 


work is of English oak, and the roofs are covered with 
dark brindled Broseley tiles from the Madeley Wood 
Company. 

The school has been very well built by Mr. Joun B. 
Porter, of Sutton, under the supervision of the architect, 
Mr. H. P. Burkr-Downinc, F.R.I.B.A., of 7 Great 
College Street, Westminster, and Merton, Surrey. 


Photographed by .S. B. Bolas & Co., 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO 
MUNICIPAL WORK.’ 


By F. J. WarDEN-STEVENS, A.M.I.E.E, 


“Y HIS matter is now of the greatest importance to dis- 
trict surveyors, borough engineers and town clerks in 
‘connection with their duties. ‘The strides that have been 
made in the last few years in the improvement of our towns 
render it imperative that some knowledge be gained on the 
subject of the application of electricity to lighting, traction, 
&c., as it has taken no small part in the improvements, 
especially of late. 

When going into figures, we see that in the United 
Kingdom there are no less than 120 undertakings in exist- 
ence for the purpose of lighting, which represent a capital 
expenditure of about 9,000,000/. 

Now, of these undertakings 67 are owned by local 
authorities, representing a capital outlay of about 4,000,000/,, 
the remainder being in the hands of companies. The number 
of Provisional Orders now held by local authorities is 196 and 
by companies 69, showing a ratio of 3 to x in favour of the 
local authorities. Apart from these figures may be men- 
tioned the instances of purchase of established undertakings 
by the local authority from the company. The following 
purchases have been effected since 1893 :—Taunton, 
Southampton, Morecambe, Liverpool, Fareham, Exeter, 
Bray, Bath. In most cases the price paid has been from 
20 to 100 per cent. in excess of the capital expended. The 
number of applications for Provisional Orders in the next 
session of Parliament is 62 local authorities, 28 companies ; 
and special Bills, 2 from local authorities and 7 from com- 
panies—a total of 99. The County Council alone have 
sanctioned loans to local authorities amounting to £500,000 
for electric lighting undertakings. 

I think these figures prove to a great extent the im- 
portance of electricity supply, and that the tendency is for 
the municipalities to keep the control of such undertakings 
in their own hands, 

The argument that often arises against such a course 
is :—The question as to whether the local authority is 
justified in expending the ratepayers’ money in a com- 
mercial undertaking which may be unsuccessful. This 
course may not, or may, be right, and the answer must be 
supplied by the ratepayers; but every undertaking which 
is of the nature of a monopoly should be in the hands of 
the local authority, as by this means only can the rate- 
payers be safeguarded. 
supply necessities such as water and light as much as to 
supply a good drainage system. ‘The primary object of a 
company cannot be to exist for the benefit of the rate- 
payers, but for the purpose of earning dividends, and the 
consumers are practically at the mercy of the suppliers, as 
these undertakings are practically monopolies. If the matter 
is in the hands of the local authority the ratepayers are, as it 
were, shareholders, and have some control over and interest 
in the undertaking, and help to a great extent to make it 
successful. 

I have given several reasons why such an undertaking 
should be in the hands of the local authority, and will 
further say that the capital outlay, cost of supplying and 
charge can be lower under such circumstances. There is less 
capital expended for the following reasons. There are no 
company promotion expenses, land for the site of works 
can usually be purchased to better advantage, and a loan 
can most frequently be obtained at about 3 per cent. 
interest, whereas shareholders are not satisfied with this as 
dividend. As regards the cost of supply, an electric- 
lighting committee requires no remuneration, but company 
directors certainly do; apart from this, fewer officials are 
required, as the present staff can most generally under- 
take the clerical part of the work. From these points it can 
be seen that the charge to consumers can be lower, as it 
may be only sufficient to make the undertaking self- 
supporting, whereas, as before mentioned, shareholders are 
not content with 3 per cent. 

I have gone into this matter simply to show that the 
tendency for the municipalities to keep the undertaking in 
their own hands is justified. From the instances previously 
given of purchase, this fact has often been realised after- 


It is the duty of the authorities to- 


The following figures may prove of interest as showing 
that the working costs and charges are lower with a munici- 
pality. The average total costs are 3°660d¢. per unit for 
companies and 315d. per unit for local authorities, and 
5°932@. is charged by companies and 5d. by local 
authorities. 

It is well known that electric lighting is controlled by 
two Acts of Parliament dated 1882 and 1888. The latter 
Act made any works connected with the supply of electricity 
subject to Board of Trade regulations, which were made for 
the benefit of the public and the telegraph. service. 

A Provisional Order is generally obtained for the supply 
of electricity, and special regulations apply with these, such 
as the area of supply, streets which must be supplied within 
two years of the date of the Order, conditions of supply, 
maximum price to be charged, &c. The Board of Trade 
have the power to revoke Orders where the conditions are 
not complied with ; for instance, if mains are not laid in the 
streets specified within two years. Every person in the area 
can demand a supply on the same terms unless there is a 
special clause in the Order to the contrary, and if there are 
six Or more applications in a street a supply of electricity 
must be given in that street unless otherwise stated in the 
Order ; but a demand can be made for these applicants to 
give a guarantee to take a supply equal per annum to 
20 per cent., part of the cost of laying the additional 
mains and other expenses incurred through the demand 
for a certain period, usually three years. Also any person 
can demand a supply if within 50 yards of a distributing 
main, but the applicant must bear the expense necessitated 
thereby beyond 20 yards from the main, and must also 
undertake to take a supply for two years and pay a deposit 
if required, or grant other security to the extent of 20 per 
cent. of the outlay necessitated. 

Unlike a company, when a local authority obtains an 
Order they practically hold a monopoly, as their consent is 
necessary for any other application, unless there is good 
reason for dispensing with their permission, whereas Orders 
may be granted to several companies for the same area. 
Again, they have the advantage over companies that they 
need pay no deposit as security for carrying out works, Xc., 
and they may supply outside their area. 

All expenses in connection with the application for 
or opposition to Orders may be taken from the rates, 
which may also act as a security for capital borrowed. A 
point of interest is that the revenue obtained from the 
undertaking may be applied to forma reserve fund, public 
improvements and reduction of loans or rates, and reduc- 
tion in charges for supply. The latter must be carried out 
until the net profit is reduced to 5 per cent 

The nécessary outlay on the undertaking must be 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board, and it has the 
power to hold a local inquiry if there is opposition to such 
expenses. The system, machinery, &c., must be approved 
by the Board of Trade. ; 

Although the Board of Trade gives the preference to 
the local authority, in the event of other applications there 
may be cases where they consider such preference inadvis- 
able, and in the event of the local authority not applying, 
but at the same time refusing to consent to the application 
of a company, the Board of Trade may consider it expedient 
to dispense with such consent. 

It is very important that before the compulsory area is 
decided upon the matter should be gone into carefully 
as to the method of supply, site of works, &c., and the 
question of the capital needed to be expended on the 
undertaking and the prospects of success. It is very neces- 
sary that a consulting engineer should be retained to report 
on these points, as cases have occurred where local authori- 
ties have severely handicapped themselves by the choice of 
an unsuitable compulsory area, as they were not sure of the 
advisability of obtaining the opinion of a consulting engineer 
before the Order was obtained. In the event of opposition 
being probable, it is very important that the case should be 
carefully prepared beforehand to place before the Board of 
Trade. 

When undertakings have been started very often public 
lighting has been left alone, it being the intention to take 
it up later ; but I consider this a great mistake, as, if even 


wards very fully, as a large bonus has usually had to be | only a few streets are lighted, it tends greatly to develop the 


paid. 


private supply, and really acts as an advertisement. It 
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must be realised that a few streets well lighted give far 
more satisfaction than if many, or all of the streets, have 
only the same illumination as previously, because the rate- 
payers expect a better illumination with the advent of elec- 
tricity; and this is a point which should be remembered by 
the surveyor, as it is to this gentleman that the councillors 
generally appeal for information and advice in the first 
instance. 

I consider that all the streets in which mains are laid 
for a private supply should be lighted electrically. The 
reason is that the public lighting load is of great benefit to 
the station at the commencement. It provides the engineer 
with a good load from the first, and greatly helps to reduce 
the loss or increase the profits on the first year’s working, and 
has generally a very beneficial effect on the station economy. 
Ina previous article I discussed the subject of street lighting, 
so will only go into the matter briefly here. It has been 
proved without doubt that streets well illuminated make a 
great difference to the trade of a town. Referring to the 
candle-power of the lamps, it will be seen that this will 
vary with circumstances as to the nature of the street and 
its surroundings, and no definite rule can be given as to the 
candle-power of the lamp for illuminating a given area, and 
again the height the lamp must be placed cannot be 
stated without full consideration of the local conditions. 
Incandescent lamps are usually adopted for small streets, 
and if the gas-lamps are the property of the Council these can 
often be converted with advantage for use with the electric 
lamps, but care must be taken with regard to appearance. Arc 
lamps are certainly to be preferred for main streets, but the 
capital outlay for these is considerably in excess of that for 
incandescent lighting, and it must be borne in mind that a 
lamp giving, say, 500 candle-power will not replace twenty- 
five gas lamps of 20 candle-power. 

It is often thought desirable to light electrically all the 
public lamps in the district, but it must be remembered 
that there are great difficulties in the way of this. Mains 
must be provided in every road, and often there may be no 
private demand in such roads. The result is that the under. 
taking will be over-capitalised. If the outlying districts are 
of arural character it is possible to use overhead wires, and as 
there are often large houses outside a town it may pay very 
well to light these lamps. The Board of Trade will not allow 
overhead wires in urban or suburban districts, but only where 
the roads can be described as “rural.” It will be evident 
that it is better to confine electric lighting to roads in which 
mains are laid, and to leave the rest until the combined 
demand for public and private lighting makes it worth 
while to lay mains in other roads. Referring to the cost of 
public lighting, the long hours of burning give electricity a 
great pull over all other illuminants, as the standing charges 
are much more than the running costs, ze. extra units 
cost little, but the interest on capital is heavy. Now, 
for lamps burning all night 2d. per unit is a price 
which will cover current, attendance, arc lamp, carbons, 
and allow for a small profit, and it is equivalent to gas 
at 1s. 4d@. per 1,000 cubic feet, including lighting and 
cleaning. Public lamps should certainly be charged less 
than the usual price, as the loadis onsolong. The import- 
ance of interest on capital expended for public lighting and 
mains determines whether electricity should be used in any 
street, as before mentioned, but as a rule it will pay to 
change over everywhere where mains are laid. 

It is important that lamps, whether arc or incandescent, 
should not be too far apart, otherwise the minimum illumina- 
tion will be low: for instance, it would be extremely bad 
policy and worse engineering to place large power lamps, 
say, a quarter of a mile apart. The capital outlay would be 
low and so would the minimum illumination. 

When the private lighting is under consideration the 
roughest guesses as to the probable demand are sometimes 
made. ‘The amount of demand probable per head of popu- 
lation varies enormously; in places where a large demand 
would be expected it is often proved that the demand is 
small, and vice versa. 

The reasons for this uncertainty are not far to seek. 
Very often a scare occurs which causes people to go against 
electricity at first; for instance, one or two people double 
or treble the light in their premises, and complain that the 
cost is higher than with gas. Again, the system of charging 
adopted has much to do with the success or otherwise of | 


the undertaking, and a failure of the light due to starting 


the supply before everything is ready may cause a check to 
progress. It is important that the charge should be less 
than the equivalent price of gas in the district to the average 
customer. Some systems give reductions to long-hour 
consumers, and these are very good, as they encourage the 
better consumers, and obtain a good kind of load in which 
the units delivered are large compared with the maximum 
load. A very great help to the extension of electric lighting 
is free wiring, a small extra charge per unit being made for 
the use of the fittings or a small annual rental. This 
encoyrages the smaller consumer, who as a rule has few 
lights, but uses them for many hours per annum. Prepay- 
ment meters save a great deal of trouble in the direction of 
collecting, and are usually used with free wiring. 

A canvass is, as a rule, unreliable, and always errs on the 
safe side, 7.e. the figures are below those afterwards proved. 
People do not understand and often are suspicious of 
electricity, but when they see their neighbours commencing 
they follow quickly. It can always be taken that if a can- 
vass is good, mains should be laid, but it does not follow 
that if it is bad, mains should not be laid. 

Coming to the question of mains, it is certain that the 
assistance of the surveyor is of the greatest use in connec- 
tion with street work. He usually knows exactly what 
labour costs in the district and how much it will cost to 
excavate in the various classes of pavement, and it would 
perhaps be a good thing for the Council to do their own 
main laying. By this ‘means many disputes are avoided 
owing to interference with tramways, footpaths and other 
rights when let out to contract. 

There are numerous systems of laying cables, which 
will be dealt with in a future issue. 

The site should be chosen by the consulting engineer, 
but it is often decided on before anything else is done. 
The site should be settled with the following points in 
view :—Cheap extension, ease of obtaining coal, preferably 
direct from rail or canal without cartage; absence of liability 
to cause nuisance, cheapness, good foundations and, if pos- 
sible, the works should be where they can be seen, and so 
be kept in mind by the inhabitants. A very important 
point when a low-pressure system is adopted is that the site 
must be central. The engineer should be made acquainted 
with several available sites and then be given a free hand to 
make a choice. 

The capital expenditure on electricity works varies 
very considerably according to circumstances, and a low 
capital expenditure is not always the best guide as to 
the suitability or otherwise of the system adopted. ‘There 
is no doubt a strong desire to keep the capital charges 
as low as possible, but if too much is made of this the 
efficiency may be impaired. It must be looked at from 
this point of view—Will the annual saving effected by using 
a more costly plant pay the interest on the extra expendi-. 
ture? If so it should be adopted, and if not the cheaper 
plant will give the better total economy. 

The advantage of a consumption of electricity in the 
daytime is that the maximum load, and therefore the plant 
needed, is not increased, but the units supplied are greatly 
increased, and therefore the revenue is increased. It will 
pay to make very substantial reductions to day-load con- 
sumers for any purpose, and a two-price system of charging 
is very good—say, 6d. per unit dusk till 10 p.M., and 3d. 
from to P.M. till dusk next evening, 

The subject of electric tramways has just recently been 
fully dealt with technically in this Journal, so it will be 
sufficient here to briefly touch on this matter. The passing 
of the Light Railways Act recently has removed restrictions 
and placed tramways in country places on a much better 
footing, so that it may pay to work them. 

Considerable attention has also been directed to the 
adoption of electricity for the purpose, and it has also 
come to be recognised that the local authority should 
work the tramways. It has been found that when tram- 
ways have changed hands from the company to the cor- 
poration, the result has been increased revenue, reduction 
of charges and improved service. 

There are now in this country 133 miles of electric 
tramways in operation, out of a total tramway mileage of 
about 1,000. 

The number of tramway orders for next Session (1898) 
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shows that we are now awaking from our lethargy and 
intend to follow in the footsteps of America, where there 
are more than 12,500 miles of electric tramways in operation 
out of a total tramway mileage of about 15,000, and Ger- 
many boasts over 600 miles of electrically-worked tramways. 

The overhead system has achieved the greatest success 
so far, there being no less than 11,000 miles in operation in 
America. The question that seems to affect us mostly is 
that of appearance, but this objection to the overhead 
system has been overcome to a great extent, due to the 
improvements in the constructional work, the wires being 
supported on neat steel posts, which, in some cases, can 
support the electric lamps also, and if placed in the centre 
of the street the wires for the double line;can be supported 
on one line of poles, thus reducing the number. In some 
cases, especially in narrow streets, the poles may be dis- 
carded and the conductors suspended by bearer wires 
attached to the buildings on each side of the street. 

The question of the disturbance of the street is an 
important one to the berough surveyor. With the overhead 
trolley system the return current is usually carried by the 
rails ; on this account the rails have to be electrically con- 
nected, which is usually known as “ bonding.” ‘The effect 
of a bad joint causes leakage to any pipes in the vicinity, 
the result being electrolytic action ; so it can be seen, in the 
case of converting a horse line to an overhead electric, that 
not only have the poles and wires to be erected, but the 
rails have to be all bonded, which necessitates the roads 
coming up. 

With a system of accumulator traction there is prac- 
tically no alteration in the track, and therefore disturbance 
of the street is unnecessary ; but the track must be a very 
substantial one or it will need relaying entirely. A light or 
badly laid track will cause very rapid deterioration of the 
accumulators. 

With any form of conduit system the disturbance of 
traffic is of course much greater. Conduits must have care- 
fully-designed drainage arrangements. The great objection 
to an open conduit is the slot in the roadway, which may cause 
stoppage of the service through various causes, such as 
stones becoming embedded or mud accumulating therein. 
The great sanitary improvement to a town by adopting a 
mechanical system of traction in place of a horse system 
appeals strongly to the surveyor. The system to be adopted 
in any district must be carefully considered by an expert, 
and depends on the local conditions and circumstances. 

An electric lighting and traction system working in con- 
junction can be the means of effecting a considerable 
saving, not only in first cost, but also in maintenance, as 
has been shown in this Journal before. As regards cost of 
working, it has been fully proved that a quicker service can 
be provided at a less cost than with horse tramways. 

Tramways are controlled by an Act dated 1870, accord- 
ing to which the line must be laid when running through a 
town as near the centre of the road as possible. A _ local 
authority may construct a tramway in conjunction with 
another or more local authorities. If a company applies 
for an order to construct a tramway through several districts 
and fails to obtain the consent to the whole of the same, 
the Board of Trade have the power to grant the order if 
two-thirds of the length are agreed to. - The local authority 
has the power to lease the undertaking for not more than 
twenty: one years. 

If after a tramway has been in operation for three years 
a statement is made to the Board of Trade by twenty or 
more ratepayers to the effect that sufficient advantages are 
not obtained therefrom, the Board of Trade, if they con- 
sider it advisable, have the power to grant licenses to others 


for the use of the line also on certain payment being made | 


to the owners, and subject to specified regulations; and if 
the owners are a company, the local authority may also 
petition the Board of Trade. The local authority may 
purchase an existing tramway from a company after the 
expiration of twenty-one years on payment of the then value 
of the undertaking, no allowance being made for compulsory 
sale, goodwill, &c. The owners (whether a local authority 
or a company) of a tramway which has been in operation 
six months may, after the expiration of that period, sell the 
undertaking. ‘The loan authorised to a local authority for 
the purpose of constructing a tramway must be repaid within 
thirty years. 
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This Light Railways Act of 1896 is for the purpose of 
facilitatingthe construction of light railways or tramways ; 
but it must be borne in mind that, although the clauses are 
not so strict as under the Tramways Act, powers cannot be 
obtained to construct an ordinary tramway under this Act, 
because a light railway is really for the purpose of con- 
necting agricultural districts or villages with a market town, 
or other similar purposes. A light railway in the true sense 
is understood to be isolated from the ordinary road traffic. 

This Act is under the control of the Light Railways 
Commissioners, subject to the Board of Trade. A local 
authority may, under an order, lend money to, or take 
shares in, a company for the purpose of constructing a 
light railway. Under such circumstances the Treasury may 
lend a similar amount also. A local authority may appeal 
to the Board of Trade in the event of the Light Railways 
Commissioners refusing to grant them an order, and the 
Board of Trade may, if they see good reason, instruct that 
further consideration be given to the matter. If any loan 
is allowed a local authority for the purpose of constructing 
a light railway, the period of repayment may be sixty years. 

There are for next Session twenty-seven applications for 
tramway orders and bills by local authorities and eighteen 
application by companies. The number of applications for 
electric light railway orders is sixteen. This shows that the 
local authorities are taking a great part in the developmen 
of such undertakings. 

Refuse destructors are now largely used, and there is 
little doubt that this is the best way of disposing of refuse 
as the noxious gases are destroyed by the high temperature 
to which they are subjected in a properly constructed — 
destructor. There are many forms of and innumerable 
patents for destructors ; the general principle is that the 
refuse is first dried and then further heated, and finally 
consumed as it travels over the firebars, which are sloping, 
the clinker coming out at the lowest point. There is, how- 
ever, always a chamber which is kept very hot to completely 
destroy the incompletely burnt gases which are given off in 
drying and heating. This chamber is usually made the 
boiler in a combined refuse destruction and steam-raising 
plant. 

The great point which mws¢ be settled for any district 
is the evaporative power of the refuse. It is necessary to 
make long series of experiments to completely settle 
this, and on a fairly large scale, otherwise variations in 
quality, proportion of moisture and other variables will 
completely discount the result. : 

The results already obtained from refuse have varied 
considerably, but it has been fairly proved that 1 Ib. 
of refuse will evaporate at least -4 lb. of water, and may 
evaporate 1°75 lb. A fair average to take without knowing 
the conditions of any town is 1 lb. of water per 1 Ib. 
of refuse. It is evident that if the destructor is worked 
unsteadily, there will, and must, be a great loss at times of 
heavy load, as the condition of efficiency is that the fuel 
consumption shall not be very heavy taking into account 
the grate area. It is evident, then, that if the load is 
varying, as it is in any electric light station, it is impossible 
to follow the variations by altering the rate of consumption 
of the fuel in the destructor, z.c. if efficiency is considered, 
owing to the fact that additional coal must be burnt at 
heavy load. The only satisfactory way is to store the 
energy, burning the fuel regularly. The energy may be 
stored in the form of steam or of electricity, and it is 
doubtful which is the best. The former is more expensive 
in first cost, as it entails engines and dynamos of the full 
power, but the latter is the most expensive to work, owing 
to the attendance required in charging the cells. A judicial 
combination of steam and electricity storage will probably 
be the best. Of course it must be remembered that no one 
would dream of asking for dust to have the privilege of 
destroying it and the use of the steam generated. It cer- 
tainly would not pay. It is useful as allowing a part of the 
expense of destruction, which is entailed in any case, to be 
refunded in the shape of power, and looked at in this light 
the combination of dust destructors and electric lighting has 
a great future. The electricity works must, however, be 
allowed a considerable portion of their boiler-house expenses 
to put them on a level with the cost of raising steam in the 
ordinary way. 

There are several other combination schemes in which 
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electricity takes a part. A system of sewage treatment by 
electricity has been devised by a French engineer—the 
Hermite system—which has, I believe, been adopted in 
several towns. The sewage is treated in this system, not 
at the outfall, but in the sewers themselves. Sea-water or 
salt-water is electrolised and made to flow through the 
sewers; the chlorine liberated acts as a deodoriser, and 
prevents sewer gas from forming. It is claimed also that 
further treatment is unnecessary at the outfall if the time of 
treatment and therefore the strength of the solution is 
increased sufficiently. By this system the cost of flushing 
and disinfecting is saved, and ventilating shafts are rendered 
unnecessary. As regards the plant required, the capital 
cost is not high, and if worked in conjunction with other 
works, say an electric-lighting station, a considerable 
economy may be effected, but the cost is of course slightly 
higher in an inland town where sea-water is not available. 
This system is certainly worth the consideration of surveyors 
when the subject of the improvement of the sanitary con- 
dition of the town is introduced. 

The use of electric pumps for sewage and water is to be 
recommended, especially where the electric light works are 
owned by the local authorities and a fair price is allowed. 
Centrifugal pumps do not go wrong easily, they are cheap 
and they are very suitable for being driven by electric 
motors. A very great saving in attendance can be obtained, 
and if electricity is charged at not more than 1d. a unit a 
benefit will be obtained both by the electric light and 
pumping-stations. 

With regard to the dangers connected with electricity 
supply undertakings, there are, of course, dangers to life in 
these undertakings as there are in every other, and the only 
novel risk is that of shock. This danger is, moreover, 
practically confined to those employed in the works, and 
as these know the risk and how to avoid it if reasonable 
care is taken, there is very little danger to anyone, certainly 
as little as with gas in the works and less outside, as the 
apparatus has now reached such a high state of perfection. 

In the case of overhead conductors, either for tramways 
or electric lighting, although the latter are seldom adopted 
now for previously mentioned reasons, accidents might 
happen in the event of a break of a wire (if bare), or 
through a leak to earth through: an insufficiently earthed 
post. This latter objection is met by connecting every 
iron post to the return circuit. As a rule the pressures 
allowed on overhead wires are insufficient to seriously 
injure anyone, and for this reason the councillor need 
have no fear of shock. 

I have attempted to give a véswmé of the many points at 
which electricity is becoming more and more connected 
with municipal work, and it is hoped that the interest now 
taken in the subject will continue and increase. 
the subjects mentioned have been treated fully in previous 
issues, and I hope in the coming year to go more fully into 
the other subjects. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


CCORDING to annual custom a lecture was given in Christ 


Church Cathedral by Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A. He. 


said it had always been the desire of the Dean that the citizens 
should in the freest way frequent their cathedral and take an 
interest in everything connected with it. Mr. Drew then pro- 
ceeded to trace the history of the building from its foundation 
as the church of the Priory of the Holy Trinity down to the 
present time. There was nothing in the city of Dublin, he said, 
so remarkable and nothing in the history of the Church of 
Ireland so miraculous as the survival of this ancient church of 
the Holy Trinity throughout the many changes which had 
taken place in the course of centuries. Reference was made 
to old Dublin and to the houses of the nobility which then 
existed in the neighbourhood of the church. Five distinct 
towns had vanished, but still the cathedral remained. The 
original constitution was similar to that of the present day, 
having been founded for secular canons who were bound to the 
observance of monastic rules; but about the year 1163 the 
cathedral was changed by Archbishop Laurence O’Toole intoa 
priory for regular clergy (Augustinian canons). From that period 
was dated the introduction of choral singing into the cathedral, 
and it had been continued down to the present day. In 1541 
Henry VIII. restored its constitution to that of a cathedral for 
secular canons, and acknowledged it as the archiepiscopal see. 
Since that time it had been commonly known as Christ 
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Church Cathedral. It had been the scene of many historical 
events and State pageants. From time immemorial it 
was the Chapel Royal of Ireland. A mistake had sprung 
up in the newspapers of calling the castle chapel the 
Chapel Royal, but Christ Church was more properly entitled 
to the name. In it down to the sixteenth century the 
lord deputy, or lord lieutenant, and the high civic authorities 
were invariably sworn into office. The great Irish chiefs who 
submitted to Richard II., and received knighthood at his 
hands, kept their vigil in the chapel of the Holy Trinity. 
Here Simnel, the Pretender, was crowned king in 1486, 
and the Liturgy in the English language was first read in 
Ireland on Easter Day, 1551. For many years on the feasts of 
Christmas and Easter and the great State holidays the lord 
deputy or lord-lieutenant was wont to attend the Chapel Royal 
in full state, with a royal guard of soldiers, king of 
arms and pursuivants, peers, commoners and their house- 
holders. In 1659 James II. re-established the service of the 
Mass for about a year and a half during his sojourn in Dublin. 
William III. on his victorious entry presented the cathedral 
with gifts of plate, which are still in excellent preservation. 
Indeed few churches in the kingdom possessed so much valu- 
able plate. Parliaments at different times were held within its 
precincts in the “Common-house” of the priory, and also the 
last convocations of the clergy of the Irish Church. The mis- 
fortunes which befell the cathedral were many and disastrous ; 
but, strange to say, through all its vicissitudes it seems to have 
lost none of its books or manuscripts. It had a perfect wealth 
of valuable manuscripts, and nearly 2,000 of them had been 
transferred to the Record Office for safe keeping. In every 
time of danger there seemed to have been some priest or 
bishop who preserved them from destruction. Mr. Drew then 
referred to the architectural features of the building, and after- 
wards conducted the visitors on a tour through the cathedral 
and the crypt. 

No portion of old Dublin, says the /rzsh Times, is replete 
with more interesting memories of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries than Christ Church Place and the streets hard 
by. This part of the Irish metropolis was in those days quite 
a fashionable resort for the citizens. In Fishamble Street and 
in Christ Church Yard, as it was then styled, were to be seen 
numerous coffee-houses, where various societies were in the 
habit of meeting, particularly those for the encouragement of 
first-class music as well as popular concerts in Dublin. More 
pretentious performances took place in the famous Music 
Hall in Fishamble Street, where Handel’s oratorio of the 
“Messiah” was performed on April 13, 1732. In the same 
street was the well-known Bull’s Head, where a number of the 
votaries of the art used to meet together at stated times for the 
cultivation of catch-singing. The predecessor of this tavern was 
a large residence occupied by a branch of Lord Fingal’s family 
in 1563. The “Bulls Head” Society was retransferred to 
Christ Church Yard, and under the name in 1723 of the 
Charitable Musical Society used to hold its meetings at the 
“Cross Keys.” Among the members were several of the Irish 
nobility, who were first-class amateurs, The ‘‘Cross Keys” 
coffee-house proved the harbinger of the ‘“‘ Musical Academy,” 
founded in 1757 by the Earl of Mornington, father of the great 
Duke of Wellington. This society, like its predecessors, dis- 
tributed at Christmas large sums in charity amongst the sick 
poor of Dublin. Lord Mornington, composer of the finest 
English glee extant, “ Here in Cool Grot,” proved an unex- 
ceptionable manager of the Musical Society, as it was then 
styled. Here is one of the handbills :—‘‘The ‘Power of 
Music,’ a song in honour of St. Cecilia’s Day, occasionally 
published on the grand assembly of the Musical Society 
at St. Patrick’s Church, November 20, 1730. Dublin, 
printed by Richard Dickson, and sold at the Globe Coffee 
House on Essex Bridge.” A noticeable circumstance tran- 
spires from Dr. Thomas Sheridan’s sermon, viz. the presence 
of a fully-equipped orchestra in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. It was 
the Mornington Academy of Music which, feeling itself cramped 
for want of space, set on foot a subscription for the con- 
struction of a more commodious building, where their own 
musical reunions could take place and other popular amuse- 
ments. This structure, the celebrated music-hall in Fishamble 
Street, was built under the superintendence of Richard Castles, 
architect of Leinster House, Kildare Street, and became a 
constant place of resort on account of diversified and brilliant 
entertainments for the people of Dublin. Large numbers of 
visitors from all parts of the Continent then flocked to the 
capital of the Emerald Isle. Fishamble Street is the Vicus 
Piscatorum of the olden time, where by regulation of the 
Government all fish intended for the market should be exposed 
for sale. The entire supervision of the fish trade was in those 
days in Dublin vested in four commissioners. 


M. Munkacsy’s /cce Hono will be on exhibition at the 
Dowdeswell Gallery on Monday next. 
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IGHTHAM HOUSE, 


GHTHAM is perhaps the finest specimen of a moated 
mansion in the South of England. It is not unlike its 
neighbour, Hever Castle, in its general outlines ; and with its 
old hall and chapel, both perfect, and its many interior staircases, 
it would make an excellent college for one of the universities 
if it could be transported to Oxford or to Cambridge. Ightham 
Moat, or Mote, as it is usually spelt, has remained ever since 
the days of Elizabeth in the hands of the Selby family, one of 
whom, Dorothy Lady Selby, is said to have been instrumental 
in deciphering the anonymous letter sent to Lord Monteagle 
in order to warn him against the Gunpowder Plot, as is written 
on her tomb in Ightham Church. It. is said’ that the 
Manor of Ightham was in possession of Ivo. de Haut as far 
back as the reign of Henry II., and in that of Edward III. it 
was possessed by Sir Thomas Cawne and his son, Robert. 
The estate was afterwards given to Sir Robert Brackenbury, 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London and High Sheriff of Kent, 
who was killed at Bosworth Field. The estate was then re- 
stored to the De Hauts and remained with them till the time of 
Henry VII. Having passed through two intermediate families 
who held it for a short time, Ightham Mote was purchased 
early in the reign of Elizabeth by Sir William Selby, whose 
descendants have held it down toa recent time. It was sold 
by auction in 1889. 


AMERICAN ARCHA-OLOGISTS IN BABYLONIA. 


ie the autumn of last year the Dazly News gave the first 

indications to the English public of the remarkable dis- 
coveries in Niffer, or Nippur, made by the Babylonian expedi-. 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania. The feature in these 
discoveries most noted at the time was, says the correspondent 
in Constantinople, that they carried the history of the people of 
Nippur to a period certainly seven thousand, and. probably 
eight thousand years before Christ. There is nothing of so 
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startling a character now to report. The expedition is, how- 
ever, continuing its task of exploration at Nippur. Professor 
Hilprecht, as secretary of the committee which supports the 
expenses, has thrown himself into the work with unselfish 
energy and has greatly facilitated its task. He has given his 
services gratuitously to the Imperial Museum in Stamboul for 
the reorganisation of the Babylonian section, and this during 
his summer vacation for three months annually for the last five 
years, and has been able to obtain the three renewals of the 
firman for the exploration at Nippur. Within the last few.days 
the Sultan has presented him personally with a considerable 
number of the antiquities found, which the Professor, probably 
to the regret of European students, has handed over to the 
Pennsylvania Museum. etaes 

Without in any way disparaging the work of Dr. Peters, of 
New York, recently reviewed in these columns, it may safely 
be said that the second part of his history could never have 
been written if Professor Hilprecht had not succeeded in 
separating the various strata of the ruins of Nippur.and above 
all, as Mr. Sayce says, of creating the science of Babylonian 
paleography. From the thousands of fragments, mostly small, 
of vases smashed by the Ilamites in 2280 B.c. in the courtyard 
of the Temple of Nippur, Professor Hilprecht has restored 
the earliest chapter of written history so far known. 

The older inscriptions are being deciphered, and the 
publication has been commenced. A volume, ‘however, is 
shortly to be published, giving a translation of a number of 
later date. It is a condition under which Americans and other 
explorers are allowed by the Porte to dig, that their finds shall 
become the property of the Stamboul Museum. ‘The result is 
that there has already accumulated in this city a large and 
invaluable collection of cuneiform inscriptions from Nippur, 
and it is with a portion of these that Professor Hilprech , has 
lately been occupied and of which his forthcoming volume will 
treat. 

While the American expedition in 1893 were working at 
Nippur, they came upon a room 19 or 20 feet below the surface. 
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The ceiling was of course gone, and the walls were in great | 
part ruined. A gang of workmen were ordered to clear away 
the rubbish that covered the floor, and upon beginning their 
task noticed numerous clay tablets. The room was carefully 
searched and cleaned, and 730 tablets were collected by Mr. 
Haynes, the head of the working party. Many of them were 
broken and more or less damaged, but a considerable number 
were intact and in an excellent state of preservation. Their 
examination leads to the conclusion that the room had been 
used for storing the business—papers I had almost written— 
tablets, however, is the correct name, of a wealthy firm of 
merchants. The tablets themselves are of dried clay, of various 
sizes, many of them of the size and shape of an ordinary flat 
tablet of soap with rounded edges. Anyone can _ see 
that they are covered with writing in cuneiform 
characters, which are usually sharply cut and have in 
‘many instances remained as clear and distinct as on the day 
they were inscribed. The firm to which they belonged was 
Murashu Sons, of Nippur, who lived at the time of Artaxerxes I. 
(464 to 424 B.C.) and Darius II. (423 to 405 B.C.), in whose 
reigns the documents are dated, just as if a modern merchant, 
instead of dating his contract A.D. 1897, were to write in the 
sixty-first year of the reign of Victoria. The tablets have been 
written by many different hands, and extend over a period of 
upwards of fifty years. Professor Hilprecht remarks that 
although he has examined upwards of 40,000 cuneiform texts 
ranging over nearly every century during the 4,000 years before 
Christ, these are made of exceptionally pure and soft clay, and 
are baked with greater care than is usual with Babylonian 
tablets. Among other points which’ they set at rest is the 
conclusion which Assyriologists had arrived at upon other 
grounds, that Darius lived after and not before Artaxerxes. 
There are proper names of special interest to the general 
reader occurring in these tablets. For example, Semiramis, 
which we take from the Greek, appears as Shame-ramu, and 
Professor Hilprecht in his forthcoming book on the tablets 
gives many others. 
Babylonia was at 
There is; however, no perio 


an early date a country of many languages. 
d in its history in which the foreign 
element in its population is so conspicuous as during the 
centuries which followed the fall of Babylon in 583 B.C. The 
conquests of Nebuchadnezzar in the West were followed by the 
removal of thousands ‘of captives to his own land—the fertile 
plains of Mesopotamia. The overthrow of the Babylonian 
empire by the victorious. armies of Cyrus caused the settle- 
ment of Persian soldiers and merchants in the newly-acquired 
province. The constant invasions of nomadic tribes always 
keeping as near as possible to one of the two rivers, Tigris and 
Euphrates, which enclosed Mesopotamia, helped also to modify 
the character of the people and its language. Professor 
Hilprecht remarks that the populations of Babylonia: at the 
time of Artaxerxes I. appear to have been about as 
thoroughly mixed up as that of the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania at the present time, and as the emigrants from 
almost every State in Europe bring the local and personal 
names of their native lands to the different settlements of the 
New World, so Medes and Persians, Arameans and. Sabeans, 
Judeans and Edomites and other peoples transplanted those of 
their former abodes to ancient Babylonia. The old Babylonian 
names begin to decrease and foreign names take their place. 

Thus the names Ashkelon and Heshbon, familiar to readers 
of the Bible, figure in these newly-found tablets. Indeed, the 
number of Jewish names known from the Old Testament is 
unusually large, especially from the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Professor Hilprecht considers it certain that a 
considerable number of the Jewish exiles carried away by 
Nebuchadnezzar were settled in and around Nippur, and, 
judging from the many inscribed Hebrew vases excavated in 
the upper strata of the ruins, continued to live there as long as 
the city existed. Perhaps the most important result of the 
examination of the tablets now being dealt with is to confirm 
the historical accuracy of the statements of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
it is known that certain names in all peoples are only used in 
the same form at certain limited periods. Now the names and 
the forms of the names used in these tablets are those em- 
ployed by the authors of the two Biblical books mentioned. 
For the first time’ there has been brought to light a number of 
documents contemporary with these authors. “The ‘river 
Kebar in the land of the Chaldeans,” by the waters of which 
Ezekiel, while a ‘captive among his people at-Tel-abib, saw the 
Visions of the Cherubim (Ez. i. 1-3; iii. 15; x. 15), and which 
has hitherto been unidentified in cuneiform literature, has at 
length come to light as identical with the Kabari, a large 
navigable canal not far from Nippur, and not, as it had pre- 
viously been suggested, a river many miles distant from it. 

In the Book of Genesis (x. 10) the reader is informed of 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord, that “the 
beginning of his kingdom was Babel (Babylon) and Erech, and 
Accad and Calneh, in the land of Shinar.” The next verse 
states, “out of that land went forth Asshur and_ builded 
Nineveh.” The writer of Genesis is thus dealing with what he 
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considers the four oldest cities in the world, for Nimrod is the 
grandson of Noah. So far Calneh had not been identified. 
There is, indeed, a tradition in the Talmud which stated it to 
be Nippur, but little importance has been attached to it. 
Professor Hilprecht informs me that the recent discoveries 
have confirmed the truth of this tradition. The impression is 
thus justified that the American expedition has had the good 
fortune to find the ruins of a city regarded so long ago as the 
time of the writer of the Book of Genesis as one of the oldest in 
the world. 

I have had the opportunity of reading the translation of a 
number of the legal documents of Murahsu & Sons, and very 
interesting they are. The late Sir Henry 5S. Maine would have 
found in them much valuab!e information to confirm many of 
his conclusions upon ancient law and probably to modify others. 
In regard to these documents perhaps the most conspicuous 
feaiure is the publicity that was given and probably required to 
give them validity. Here, for example, is a guarantee for twenty 
years that an emerald is so well set that it will not fall out :— 
‘‘ Bel-ahiddina and Bel-shunu, sons of Bel, and Hatin, son of 
Bazuza, spoke unto Bel-nadinshumu, son of Morashu, as 
follows.. As concerns the gold ring set with an emerald, we 
guarantee that for twenty years the emerald will not fall out of 
the ring. If it should fall out before the expiry of twenty years 
Bel-ahiddina (and the two others) shall pay to Bel-nadinshumu 
an indemnity of ten mana of silver.” Then follow the names of 
seven witnesses and of an official who is described as the 
“ Scribe of the Concordance of Proper Names.” The document 
is concluded with the “Thumbnail-mark of Bel-ahiddina, 
Bel-shunu and Hatin, instead of their seal.” This must serve 
as a specimen. In the forthcoming book many legal documents 
of especial interest to the student of Jaw will be given. Amongst 
these will be the following :—A Babylonian subject becomes 
surety for the release of his nephew from prison on condition 
that he will not leave Nippur without permission. Another 
takes us back into the period of the Patria Potestas. The 
paterfamilias complains that the servants of another have robbed 
him. The document witnesses that the property having been 
restored, neither he nor those under him will institute legal 
proceedings for the theft. There are leases of various kinds 
and contracts for the sale of sun-dried bricks and other merch- 
andise, for the loan of seed corn and oxen for ploughing, and a 
variety of other documents of ordinary business life, which 
bring home to the reader very vividly that he is in presence of 
actual facts, that human life and human operations were very 
much alike, and yet in other respects widely different from what 
they are now; above all, that the inhabitants of this recently 
unearthed city had great capacity for business and had made 
greater progress in the development of what are often considered. 
as modern commercial usages than has yet been believed. 


————— 
SSS 


AN AUSTRALIAN ARCHITECT IN ENGLAND. 
By OuR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT. 
Agere a six months’ absence from the colony, during which 

“period he visited many of the leading places: of architec- 
tural interest in the United Kingdom and on the Continent, Mr. 
W. L. Vernon, the New South Wales Government architect, re- 
While in England he visited numerous 
public buildings, including the Houses of Parliament, the Mint, 
asylums for the insane, &c. 
Mr. Vernon is of opinion that the Government buildings in 
rast. 

“It is in works of private enterprise that one sees the 
immense progress in all matters relating to the building art,” 
says Mr. Vernon, “and in_all classes of building it is every- 
where apparent that in sanitary matters and fittings the arrange- 
ments are hardly possible of improvement, while the use of 
English fittings and appliances appears to be universally 
adopted on the Continent both in hotels, steamboats, railways 
and public buildings.” bids 

One of the most marked improvements in London and large 
English provincial towns » was ° the construction of public 
lavatories underground, fitted up by the best makers, and pro- 
ducing a handsome return on the outlay. Mr. Vernon made 
close inspection of the Royal Mint, and was surprised that there 
existed but one set of machinery for both gold and silver, until 
he was informed that nearly the whole of the gold coinage of 
the British Empire is now produced by the Australian mints. 
As regards theatres and public places of amusement, he found 
the regulations laid down for fireproof construction and suffi- 
ciency of exits most rigidly enforced. 

Mr. Vernon failed to obtain much trustworthy information 
respecting the policy of the works committee of the London 
County Council, as to open competition amongst contractors, 
the introduction of day work and the use of the minimum wage 
clause. With regard to day work, his observations went. to 
show that there was a tendency, both in London and in the 
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‘municipalities, to adopt the system in such cases where works 


the balance either way would be divided, be it profit or loss. 


were of a highly technical character, and where perfection of ; We are in a better position than is usual with us when we 


execution was of more importance than either time or money. 
«Among other things, Mr. Vernon reported that he found 
‘that most of the asylums and other semi-public buildings were 
erected by private architects, who took care that none but tried 
contractors tendered. In the specifications there was no hesita- 
tion in mentioning makers’ names of special fittings required, 
to the great advantage of the building. This was the universal 
practice of the profession in England, and encouraged certain 
manufacturers to produce special articles of the highest 
excellence and latest: invention. The absence of this system in 
New South Wales had in some instances placed the Depart- 
“ment at a disadvantage, as it had been found impossible to 
accept articles and fittings up to a certain standard, although 
‘those of a special maker would have been preferable. 

In London enormous sums had been spent of late years in 
‘redeeming past mistakes in selecting proper sites for public 
buildings. Well-formed streets had been cut through the 
denser parts of the Metropolis, and the surroundings of public 
buildings enlarged. The appearance of the public and palatial 
private buildings on the Thames Embankment, from. the 
beauty and openness of site, was unequalled in the world. -On 
the Continent the importance’ of open sites had always been 
observed, and with hardly an exception the notable buildings 
there were well placed. Unfortunately this could. not be said 
of Sydney except in a few instances. In regard to the new 
Parliament Houses and Law Courts in Sydney, he would urge 
that the greatest possible attention be given and the broades} 
view taken of this matter. 

Under the heading of “Prisons,” Mr. Vernon goes into 
some detailed analysis of the establishment for female prisoners 
at Aylesbury. He formed the opinion as a consequence of this 
inspection that, should such an institution be contemplated in 
‘this colony, it would tend more to economy and efficiency to 
. erect a building especially for the purpose, rather than convert 
existing premises, even if the first cost appeared smaller. On 
inspecting the punishment cells he found them not so severe as 
in this colony. Throughout the whole country there was no 
such thing as a “dark cell” in use—punishment consisting 
more in severe regimen and incarceration, and not in the 
physical pain of absolute darkness. “He was gratified to report 
that, as a whole, New South Wales modern police buildings 
‘compare most favourably with those in England, in. some 
respects he thought they were superior. 

Respecting the picture galleries visited by him, Mr. Vernon 
‘was naturally pleased to find that generally the sectional 
dimensions of the new gallery in Sydney were in accordance 
with the best examples at home. Summing up his impressions 
of buildings used for exhibition purposes, Mr. Vernon says he 
has arrived at the conclusion that as far as a Sydney exhibition 
was concerned, there was a great deal suggestive at Earl’s 
Court in London, while fer an intercolonial exhibition he con- 
sidered Stockholm the prototype, and in both cases much could 
be learned from the horticultural exhibition at Hamburg. 


BILLINGS’S “BARONIAL ANTIQUITIES.” 


UCH of the interest which belongs to the “Annals of a 
Publishing House” (William Blackwood & Sons), arises 
from the revelation of the financial considerations connected 
with books which were brought out by the firm. Never before 
was the connection between commerce and literature so clearly 
exhibited. Messrs. Blackwood’s reputation is not confined to 
Scotland, and in the interest of their books they have been 
able to compete with the foremost London publishers. Works 
on art were not much appreciated in thé North, and conse- 
quently Messrs. Blackwood held aloof from them. But they 
took up one important work, Billings’s “ Baronial Antiquities.” 
The following letter was written by Mr. Robert Blackwood to 
his brother in London concerning the advisability of investing 
10,450/. in such an undertaking :— 


I have been going over Billings’ scheme, and am upon. the whole 
satisfied with jit, and think the risk of loss small compared to the 
prospect of profit which it shows. I enclose the estimate, which you 
will not very well understand without my explanations. And even 
with them you will be at a loss. The position we are to be in with 
Billings is that of partners, he undertaking to supply us with the 
drawings and engraving of each plate—say for 25/.—and the letter- 
press. The cost of the printing, with the writing, is not to exceed 6¥, 
You will understand that Billings is not to be. paid for his 
drawings until the book pays. The charges he makes are to cover 
his outlay, and in the event of the book not paying © its 
expenses he will be our debtor for half the amount paid beyond the 
receipts from the sales; or wéce versé if, when the book is finished, the 
charges he is entitled to make should exceed them, we are to pay him 
the difference. In fact, take it in this way: suppose Burn was our 
partner instead of Billings, we would make up our statement at 
the end of the year, and charge all moneys paid to Billings. The 
paper-maker,, printer, &c., are set against that: the sales and 


divide profits with an author, as his risk is as. great as 
ours ; and if the book does not take, we can stop when a volume is 
completed. This Billings understands, and says that (in that case) it 
would be lost time for him to go on. \ He tells me that Anderson is so 
satisfied with the Durham that he is ready to begin with Northumber- 
land next, and gradually extend to Scotland. You will perceive from 
what I have said that the book is different from what he originally con- 
templated, and it is only on fully considering the subject in all its 
bearings that I have brought myself to it. The letterpress will be 
confined to~simple description, and for that Billings is best suited, as 
when he makes the drawings he takes his notes, which have to be put 
into shape, and in this way he collects. information as he goes along. 
Burn assures me most positively that he is well qualified for this, and 
can give the styles and dates of the architecture so as to satisfy the 
profession ; and with the public the pictures are the principal object of 
attraction. It will be, I am sure, January 1847 before the publication 
could be begun, and I think we may take the risk of agreeing to. 
publish ; and should anything occur to make us wish to give 
it up, we should have no difficulty in getting out of it ata 
trifling loss. I hope you will be able to make out the calcula- 
tions, and I wish Simpson and you would make out an estimate 
of the cost of each number in our usual way. Our returns would 
be so quick that the outlay would never be considerable, and we 
must always keep in view that in thé event of our finding it more 
expedient we could raise the price of the numbers or double their size, 
which would reduce the expense of publishing very much. ‘The result 
of my cogitations is this, that we should make the attempt. In fact, 
there is all the usual gamble in the speculation. If we do not take it 
up, Burn is to give Billings the loan of 500/., which is all he asks, and 
he starts for Scotland, collects his materials and publishes on his own 
account. You would like the fellow if you saw him. Phillips has 
been here, and on talking to him about Billings I find he has a very 
high opinion of his abilities, but thinks him a savage. He is certainly 
a rum customer. 


“The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland” 
was brought out between 1848 and 1850. There are four 
volumes, with 240 plates. The name of Mr. W. Burn appears 
on the title-page along with Mr. R. W. Billings. 


TESSERA. 


Saxon Builders. 


N all the towers called Anglo-Saxon, and which appear to 
belong to the eleventh century for the most part, the 
masonry is of the same rude character—rather the work of 
common labourers or of carpenters than of skilled and 
practised masons. It requires a generation to train a body of 
skilled workmen. And if in the nineteenth century it is found 
difficult to train a school of workmen to work in a different 
manner from what they have been accustomed, how much 
more difficult must it have been in the eleventh, and how im- 
probable it is that the men who built in the rough manner 
which we find they did build were the successors of other 
masons. ‘They were evidently men just learning the art of 
building in stone. It is clear to those who judge of the age of 
buildings by the buildings themselves, and not by books only, 
that the Roman art of building, which was chiefly of brick, 
gradually decayed and died out in. England and other 
countries; that there was then an interval during which nearly 
all buildings were of wood, or of rough stone without mortar. 
Then a revival took place, and the earliest buildings erected 
after this revival were built of the fragments of Roman 
buildings then in ruins. When this supply was exhausted the 
Roman buildings were copied as well as unskilled hands could 
copy them; and in this revived art of building a gradual 
improvement took place in each succeeding generation until 
the most perfect masonry and construction that the world has 
ever seen was produced in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


Church Pavements. . 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the whole area of a 
Roman church was covered with rich interlaced work, such as 
we see at Westminster. On the contrary, it was only the 
centre alley and the parts adjacent to the altar which were thus 
ornamented. The rest of the area was divided into rectangular 
Spaces by means of strips of white marble, filled up with 
large 6-inch tesseree. The rectangular spaces of course vary 
in their dimensions as they are set out to follow the lines of 
the architecture ; but they usually run from 2 to 3 feet wide by 
4 or 5 feet broad, the width of the white marble border being 
about 93 to 10 inches... It is very rare to find the whole rec- 
tangular spaces included by these strips of white marble - 
entirely filled up by the large 6-inch tesserze, for in that case it 
would almost come under the head of opus sectile ; on the 
contrary, it is so arranged that only every other figure should 


‘be of this large size, the intermediate ones being composed of 


the small tesserae, . Again, the large tesserae are generally white 


marble or giallo antico, while the small.are, as usual, of por- 
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phyry and serpentine, separated by the palombino. Anpther 
contrivance was to make the larger ones in form of octagons or 
hexagons, so that the intermediate spaces should be com- 
paratively small, and thus less of the coloured and more 
valuable work required. The arrangement of the great 
tesseree of course depends upon the same laws as simple 


diapers. 
Indian Inlaid Work. 


The use of inlaid stone in true mosaic work by the Mongols 
in India was principally due to the revival of the ancient art in 
Italy. The Italians of the Renaissance developed two distinct 
forms of inlaying in stone, the Roman mosaic of modern 
jewellers, which may be compared to the opus minus vermicu- 
latum, and the Florentine, composed of thin slices of different 
coloured stones, chiefly quartzose, cut to the shape of the, form 
they are intended to represent—the petal of a flower, the wing 
of a bird, or whatever it may be—and set in white or black 
marble with cement, of which in good work not a trace should 
appear between the encrusted stones and the marble, not even 
when seen through a magnifying glass. It was this Florentine 
form of mosaic in pietra dura which was used by Austin de 
Bordeaux in the decoration of the glorious Taj-Mahal, and 
which has become naturalised as a local art at Agra. Austin’s 
earlier work at Delhi appears to have been purely imitative, as 
may be seen from several specimens of it now in the India 
Museum. The mosaic representing Orpheus is interesting 
from its being supposed to be a portrait of Austin himself. It 
was looted at the recapture of Delhi from the mutineers in 
1857, and was purchased for the India Museum from Sir John 
Jones. .. The pavimentum Graecanicum of Pliny was a concrete 
composition of charcoal, sand, lime and ashes, rammed down 
and polished to represent black marble. Omitting the 
charcoal «this is. pretty much the composition of the 
“chunam™” “walls and floors, in imitation of white marble, 
which aré seen all over India in superior houses and in 
the Madras Presidency in particular, and remarkable for their 
high polish-and real look of white marble. The commoner 
chunam stucco, made of kankar and pounded sand, is 
indeed the Roman arenatum, and the finer sort, in which 
pounded marble or calc-spar is substituted for sand, is 
the Roman marmoratum. When this stucco is decorated in 
various designs, as a sort of false mosaic, it may be compared 
to the painting in coloured plasters which has long been 
recognised in Europe as a special art. In al-fresco painting 
the colours are soaked into the plaster while it. is still damp, 
and thus the design is indelibly fixed to the hardening surface. 
In a tempera painting the colours, mixed with size to make 
them adhere, are put on the plaster after it has hardened. 
Often the background of a compositjon is painted in al-fresco 
and the figures of the foreground ‘in a tempera. When the 
plaster is etched in a manner resembling the pavimentum 
scalpturatum the work is called sgraffito. ‘The term encaustic 
painting, now used only for the painting of glazed tiles, was 
first applied to a tempera painting in which the vehicle of the 
colours used-was wax spread over the surface of the stucco 
with a heated iron or “actual cautery.” 


Stained-Glass in Houses. 


The exact period when stained-glass was first introduced 
into the houses of kings and nobles cannot be ascertained. 
Chaucer, in one of his poems, describes the story of the siege of 
Troy as painted on the windows of his own house, and it may be 
inferred that such embellishments were sometimes seen in the 
structures of the fourteenth century which were not merely 
ecclesiastical. Charles V. of France, Chaucer’s contemporary, 
ornamented not only his chapels, but apartments in his castle, 
with stained-glass. At Aston Hall, near Birmingham, is a 
series of armed portraits with tabards and the armour of the 
age of Edward III. There are nine’figures, to represent two 
earls of Mercia and seven of Chester. They were first set up 
in the great hall at Brereton, Cheshire. 


Dr. Donne’s Effigy in St. Paul’s. 


Walton gives the following account of Dr. Donne’s direc- 
tions for the maxing of his monument—that very effigy which 
now lies neglected.in the crypt of St. Paui’s Cathedral, though 
of it Sir Henry Wotton said, “It seems to breathe faintly, and 
posterity shall look upon it as a kind of artificial miracle” :— 
“A monument being resolved upon, Dr. Donne sent for a 
carver to make for him in wood the figure of an urn, giving him 
directions for the compass and height of it, and to bring with it 
a board, the just height of his body. These being got, then 
without delay a choice painter was got to be in readiness to 
draw his picture, which was taken as followeth. Several 
charcoal fires being first made in his large study, he brought 
with him into that place his winding sheet in his hands, 
and having put off all: his clothes, had this sheet put on him, 
‘and’so tied with knots at his head and feet, and his hands so 
placed, as dead bodies are usually fitted to be shrouded and 
put into their coffin or grave. Upon this urn he thus stood 


with his eyes shut, and with so much of the sheet turned aside 
as might show his lean, pale and death-like face, which was 
purposely turned towards the east, from whence he expected 
the second coming of our Saviour. In this posture he was 
drawn at his just height; and when the picture was fully finished 
he caused it to be set by his bedside, where it continued and 
became his hourly object till his death, and was then given to 
his dearest friend and executor, Dr. Henry King, the chief 
residentiary of St. Paul’s, who caused him to be thus carved in 
one entire piece of marble, as it now stands in the crypt.” 


Dominican Churches. 


Spacious as were the churches of the Friars preachers, 
generally they were often far too small for the crowd of hearers, 
who were obliged to adjourn to the piazza for a sermon in the 
open air. Doubtless the designation of the Preaching Yard at 
Norwich has reference to this fact, as also the Preaching Cross 
in the centre of the Blackfriars cloister, Hereford. The plan 
of the primitive churches first granted to the order, and con- 
tinued in later times, has been but slightly modified in many 
churches built by the Friars preachers in Italy. The breadth of 
nave by which they were distinguished was retained or amplified; 
the transept when introduced was most frequently at the east 
end, so that the apse or central chapel alone projected beyond 
it and formed the choir. Hence it will be inferred that there 
were certain provincial peculiarities, and that while in Italy the 
basilica was in some degree the basis of the plan, in the French 
provinces twin naves were adopted, as at Toulouse, Paris and 
Strasbourg, and in such variations verify the statement that the 
designs of the churches of the Friars preachers exhibit great 
latitude and dissimilarity. Their facility in adaptation is borne 
out in practice in the venerable Dominican rite, which much 
resembles the old English Use of Sarum, and is celebrated 
with like solemnity in, the basilica of Santa Sabrina or the 
noble Gothic church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, while the 
alternate. choirs may be equally well ranged around the 
primitive apse or, according to the later disposition of the stalls, 
on the opposite sides of a prolonged chancel. 


-Archzological Theories. 

Archeological inquirers often show their besetting foible in 
the assigning of over-recondite origins for things, and suggesting 
explanations that go far beyond the mark. The reading of a 
Rosetta stone led-to the discovery of a new language and a 
thousand years of heretofore unknown history, and was a lucky 
hit, as rare as the adaptation of steam or carburetted hydrogen to 
common purposes. When we turn from the contemplation of 
the one solitary prize to the multitude of blanks, what a sad 
spectacle is presented. At one time it was the ancient tumuli 
and ruins of Central America which formed the favourite pro- 
blem, At another it was the round towers of Ireland. These 
last have been assigned to all sorts of strange, mysterious and 
remote origins. A large octavo volume was written to prove 
them connected with Buddhism. Lately ithas been stated that 
they are of comparatively moderate date, and the accounts of 
the expense of building one of them have been discovered. 
Thus it is that the wonderers are now and then disappointed. 
Serious speculators have traced the leek worn by Welshmen on 
St. David’s Day to the ancient Egyptian worship. Formerly 
there was a practice of carrying a buck’s head in procession in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the day of the commemoration of St. 
Paul. It was fixed on a pole, and carried in front of the cross 
out at the west door. This was a very remarkable-looking 
ceremony, and suggested the idea of an ancient Pagan custom 
continued by the Christian priesthood. It has been spoken of 
again and again in books as a relic of the customs which obtained 
on the same spot when a Roman temple stood there. The 
English editor of Dupré’s work on the conformity between 
modern and ancient ceremonies takes this view with a great 
deal of gravity. Now, so ‘old a writer as Stow has clearly 
shown that the practice originated in no extraordinary way at a 
comparatively recent period. He quotes the actual deed of 
1274, wherein the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s grant a piece 
of land'in Essex to a Sir William Baad, on the condition of 
having a doe and buck brought to them annually, the latter to 
be-produced at the time of the procession, as above described. 
Thus, what was thought a curious vestige of British paganism 
turns'out to have been. only one of the quaint’ tenures of the 
Middle Ages. Pennant, in his “Tour in Scotland,” has fallen 
into a mistake nearly similar. He there delineates on copper 
and ‘describes in his letterpress what he calls a small ivory 
image which was found near the castle of Dunstaffnage, in the 
Highlands. As Dunstaffnage was a palace of the early kings 
of Scotland, and this image represented a crowned and throned 
monarch, Pennant made out the latter to be a portraiture of 
some Caledonian prince of a thousand years ago, and a sur- 
prising specimen of early art. However, there was found near 
the ruins of an old nunnery in the Isle of Skye a number of 
such images, some of which resembled that figured by Pennant, 
while others represénted knights, castles and other objects ; in 
short, they were simply a set of chessmen, albeit of early work- 
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manship, and made not of ivory but of the tooth of the sea- 
horse. There could, therefore, be no doubt that Pennant had 
set forth as the picture of a particular king what was neither 
more nor less than a chessman, and no more a particular por- 
traiture than the figures of kings and knaves on a pack of cards. 


Interpretation of Works of Art. 

With regard to the symbolism of various artistic forms, we 
must remember what is true of most conventional signs, that 
they have a suggestion of their use in the nature of things, but 
that it is left to the choice of man to turn this suggestion one 
way or another. Hence the possibility of many interpretations 
for one symbol. Music, not determined by words, is notoriously 
indefinite ; the words of a well-adapted song give a fixed 
meaning to the tune, but not in such a way that a different song 
may not be perhaps equally well adapted to the same tune. 
Critics, therefore, should be careful in not forcing a symbolic 
meaning on another man’s work, and in not refusing to accept 
the artist’s own symbolic purpose as a justification of what he 
has done. A wide and wise tolerance is needed in these 
matters to save the non-artistic world from utter distrust in 
artists who are ever pronouncing upon each other the verdicts 
of “utterly wrong,” “quite out of taste,” “devoid of all idea,” 
“a confused medley of elements.” In art especially we have 
what in philosophy we try to abolish, namely, an effective use 
of the elements of the vague. As a contrast with the clear, 
definite, correct, but somewhat narrow genius of the Greeks, 
which constantly aimed at getting quit of Zo apezron, we have 
the grandeur of a partially intelligible vagueness, such as we 
often find in Holy Scripture when it treats of mysteries that are 
but darkly revealed. 


Assyrian Sculptures. 

The features of the human heads of these colossal figures 
tepresent the race; it was the same with the Copt and the 
Greek, Brahmin, Chinese and modern Italian ; to their idols 
they. gave the head and features of their race. To the human- 
lkeaded colossal bulls the Assyrian artist gave the ears of the 
brute, but smaller and proportioned to the human physiognomy; 
to the man-headed lion he gave the human ears, with earrings 
and pendants, as was the fashion of the race. These figures, 
invented by the race, spoke to its feelings, instincts and pre- 
judices ; they were emblems of ideas long departed. We know 
not so much of them as we do of the Hindoo and Chinese 
idols, the literature of these races being still extant. Herodotus 
‘says that the Greeks borrowed their mythology from the Copts, 
but the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey” and the Egyptian monuments 
still more forcibly refute this idea. The so-called Dagon, or 
_Fish God, represented on the Assyrian marbles, is merely a 
human figure with the skin of a fish drawn over it. The 
Assyrian sculptures represent one race ; and the artist being an 
‘Oriental, and unequal to the perception of beauty and of truth, 
represents all figures and every age, male and female, king and 
priest, lord and servant, on the same model, from which he 
never varies. This model is the adult male figure of the then 
existing Assyrian and of the modern Armenian, coarse, 
abounding in impossible attitudes, and with such a display of 
the interior or of the naked anatomy as to banish from the 
whole group the slightest pretensions to beauty and truth. 
The limbs are coarse, muscular and large, with the inter- 
muscular lines or partitions deeply chiselled, as we now see 
‘them in the modern Assyrian and Turcoman generally. There 
is not acorrectly formed hand or foot to be seen, nor woman’s 
form anywhere ; even the beauty of youth and childhood, which 
with the beauty of form and proportion constitutes the absolutely 
‘beautiful—the 7d xaddv of the Greeks—they could not perceive, 
though it must have been constantly before them. 


Art and Science. 


Act is like instinct, incommunicable. One age may bequeath 


‘statues and pictures to another, but it cannot bequeath know- 
ledge. Science can be bequeathed ; one fact after another is 
laid up. Faraday may take up where Davy left off, for science 
lives without the man, but art is partly within and partly with- 
out. Art is destined to rise and fall, to bud, blossom and 


decay, leaving fruits from which much may be gathered and. 
seed sown afresh, but not the line of Raphael or Rubens be 
perpetuated. Each one is true and interesting for opposite 
reasons. Art, because it partakes of the mind, is coloured and 
influenced by it ; science, because it repudiates all individuality, 
stands free from opinion, taste or prejudice ; uses the human 


mind to elaborate it, but shakes off all contact with it and is~ 
Art was cast on the world after its extinction in Greece’ 


free. 
in the most mechanical form, providentially so, for thus only 
could a people begin again. Mosaics, frescoes, Byzantine 
paintings had reduced hand and mind to the mere mechanism 
of the art. The early part of engraving began thus: gold- 
smiths drew men and women as they drew any other pattern 
for decoration ; the process seems to show this, hard decided 
outlines, dark grounds done—it matters not much how—and a 
little artificial shading. 


f 


GENERAL. 


The Late Sir John Gilbert, R.A., of Ivy House, Vanbrugh 
Park, Blackheath, who died on October 5 last, aged eighty 
years, has left personal estate of the value of 231,564/. He has 
bequeathed to the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
his portrait in oil. 


The Trustees of the National Gallery have purchased a’ 
Portrait of the Artist at the Age of Eighteen, by Mdlle. Vigée, 
afterwards Mdme. Vigée-Lebrun, who was bornin Paris in 1755, 
and died there in 1842. She was a member of the Academies 
of Paris, Rome, Parma, Bologna, St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Geneva, Rouen and Avignon. 


The Studio of the late Sir John Millais, P.R.A., Palace 
Gate, Kensington, has been taken by Mr. H. J. Thaddeus, R.H.A. 
who is at present engaged on a portrait of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge. 


The Sub-Committee of the Edinburgh Town, Council, 
charged with the rebuilding of North Bridge Street, have 
adopted the following resolution :—‘That before proceeding 
with the reconstruction of North Bridge Street themselves, the 
magistrates and Town Council should endeavour to obtain 
offers from the public of such an amount as they would be 


justified in accepting, and with that view remit to the committee _ 


to prepare suitable articles and conditions and expose the area 


to public roup, in such lots as the committee may consider — 


advisable, at upset prices amounting together to not less than. 
212,000/., with instructions to the committee to submit to the 
Council any amended or altered elevation plans of which the 
committee may recommend the approval.” 


Mr. T. Armstrong, C.B., has been permitted to retain his 
office as director of art in the Science and Art Department for 
another year. 


The Fourth Ordinary Meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society will be held at the Law Library, Union Court 
Liverpool, on Monday, January 10, 1898, at 6 P.M., when a 
paper will be read by Mr. Beresford Pite, on “The Architecture 
of Michael Angelo.” 


A Roadway has been discovered in Reigate about 5 feet 
below the highway. The path is about 14 feet wide and is 
composed of flints, the edges of which have been trimmed to 
fit and is altogether of a very even character. Some local 
archeologists consider the road was a continuation of the 
Pilgrims’ Way to Canterbury Cathedral, which passes through 
the town of Reigate and which can be seen on the side of the 
road leading to Reigate Hill; while others contend that it 
formed part of the old Roman road from Winchester to London. 


Mr. W. A. Finch, 76 Finsbury Pavement, is the architect 
according to whose designs extensive alterations are to be 
carried out at certain houses in Sidney Road, Homerton, in’ 
order to adapt them for use as children’s homes by the 
Guardians of Hackney. Mr. Finch is also superintending the 
redecoration of the relief offices at Homerton for the Guardians. 


Bandeau in Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon. 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE were abler painters in our time than the late 
Henry Stacy Marks, who died on Sunday last, but not 
one who was more beloved by his fellow artists. If they 
had the privilege of bestowing honours his pos‘tion would 
have been exalted. He could not have gained so much 
affection if he had not merited it. If a service could be 
rendered by Marks to another it was never withheld. 
Sracy Marks was not only one of the kindest of friends, 
but one of the shrewdest advisers in a difficulty, and hence 
it was that students who are so often sceptical about the 
virtues of their seniors were among his warmest admirers. 
His death is like the fall of an arch stone, which gives rise 
to a sense of instability that appears to have more than a 
temporary duration. The tenderness of his disposition was 
not without effect upon his art. Stacy MARKS was so 
burly and vigorous it was easy to suppose that he 
was able to produce a picture quickly by a_ slight 
exertion of will. But in reality the smallest cabinet- 
work was a serious undertaking to him. While paint- 
ing he suffered: from over-fastidiousness, and he was 
almost morbidly apprehensive of criticism. He might 
occasionally talk as if he were a cynic, but the mere affecta- 
tion of cynicism in another was a distress to him. He had 
the qualities of a FRANK Hats, but he was afraid “to let 
himself go,” as was often said by his friends. Marks 
found it easier to appear as dry as ToucusToNE, and.to 
accept asa canon of art that “all is mortal in nature and 
mortal in folly.” His decorative works fostered his self- 
renunciation. No man could be more loyal to architec- 
ture, for whether he painted in a theatre or a drawing-room 
he was alike opposed to obtrusiveness. He accepted the 
conditions imposed by the architect without a murmur, and 
earnestly set about realising them. It would be well if all 
decorators were as intent on giving an architect’s ideas fair 
play, and were inspired by so much common sense in 
carrying out their undertakings. In fact, he left the work 
he had done to be his recommendation to other com- 
missions, for he was too manly to take part in the diplomacy 
which is supposed to be more of a factor in success than 
genius or labour. Marks’s pictures were laboriously pro- 
duced, and they merit to be prized now and _ hereafter. 
Many of his friends will regret his loss as long as life 
remains to them. 


Henry Stacy Marks was a native of London, where 
he was born in 1829. It was intended to make of him a 
prosperous coach-builder, but he was allured by art, and he 
entered the Academy schools in 1851. He studied also in 
Leicu’s life school in Newman Street. Then he had a 
short turn in one of the Paris schools. A figure of 
DocGserry by him was hung in the Academy exhibition of 
1853 and realised 15/7 His next attempt was Bottom 
enacting Pyramus, which was not successful. The Zooth- 
ache in the Middle Ages, when seen in 1856, was accepted 
as a revelation of humour that was then most desirable, 
and yet the picture was of the simplest, for it only repre- 
sented a man in antique garb writhing on a stool. Hence- 
forth the artist’s way was easier. But he was never spoiled 
by success. His Scwdpfor’s Model, a monk. utilising a 
drunkard’s head for a gargoyle, and his Sz. Francis preaching 
to the Birds were unexpected joys to ecclesiologists. While 
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Jean Goujon 


in his oil pictures he kept to small canvases, he undertook 
several works of decoration on a large scale. Zhe Banquet, 
which was in a private house, became popular through the 
publication of a plate from it in Zhe Architect. We also 
published the part of the frieze Mr. Marks designed for the 
exterior of the dome of the Albert Hall, his Shakespearean 
panels, and other works by him. In order to suggest 
the extraordinary pains.he took with the simplest study, 
we reproduced several leaves from his sketch-books. His 
largest decorative works are in Crewe Hall and Eaton Hall. 
Mr. Marks also painted a frieze and lunettes for the Gaiety 
Theatre in London, and: another frieze for a theatre in 
Manchester. He designed charming illustrations for chil- 
dren’s books. He thought it was not undignified to draw 
for advertisers, and the demand for book-plates was_re- 
sponded to by him in effective style. Whatever he took up 
he made an occasion for painstaking labour. 


Tue Corporation of Bootle propose to erect a lodge at 
the Derby Park, which is not a stupendous undertaking. 
The ordinary procedure in such cases might therefore be 
adopted without any loss to the ratepayers. But an innova- 
tion is attempted. It is announced that “ persons tender- 
ing must submit their own schedule of quantities fully 
priced out, which must accompany the tender.” Opinion 
is no doubt divided on the subject of priced schedules, and 
we have no wish to discuss the subject again. But at the 
present time, when members of corporations and other 
amateurs are prone to dabble in building, it is not wise to 
supply them with information which may be. used to the 
detriment of contractors. We hope therefore the Bootle. 
builders will allow the lodge to be erected by students, 
ladies, or by whatever outsiders the Corporation may. in 
their wisdom select. The Liverpool Master Builders’ 
Association is endeavouring to obtain a withdrawal of the 
obnoxious stipulation, but up.to the present the Corpora- 
tion has acted as if endowed with infallibility. 


THE inquiry into the origin of the fire in the City on 
November 19 ‘was terminated on Wednesday. The juty- 
men were throughout attentive to the evidence, and their 
verdict corresponds with the anticipation of experts. 
Although much was said about the flimsy character of the 
buildings during the past seven weeks, it was absurd to 
suppose that they were liable to spontaneous combustion, 
or could be overwhelmed by a leakage from a gas pipe. 
The jury have declared that in their opinion the premises 


‘in which the fire began were wilfully fired by some person 


or persons unknown. If incendiaries will make careful 
preparations and utilise the means of destruction which 
science has discovered there are few buildings which 


can resist them. The jury were also of opinion 
that the construction of the buildings aided the 
rapid spread of the fire, and it was recommended 


“that this area should be so reconstructed as to have 
greater regard for the safety of the adjacent property, and 
that in all new buildings of the warehouse class match- 
board lining should be prohibited for walls and ceilings, 
and tbat all walls and ceilings should be plastered or 
covered with fire-resisting material.” It will be observed 
that the jury do not advocate any grandiose project for 
dealing with the property. .The question of new streets 
and costly buildings has to be considered by others, and it 
is one which demands reflection, but at present it would 
appear as if there will be little difference. between the past 
and future district of Cripplegate. 
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THE MILLAIS EXHIBITION.—II. 
» JN a great many cases the interest in an English artist’s 
| works ceases as soon as he has attained the Acade- 
micianship. He has then, it is supposed, secured a position 
which is a guarantee of the success of all his remaining 
productions. What has he to strive for, for he has a claim 
on the public admiration? According to SAINTE-BEUVE, 
our first consideration, on looking at a’ work of art, should 
not be whether we are pleased, but whether we are right in 
being pleased. If the critic were an Englishman, he would 
not have posed such a proposition. ‘Then it would be plain 
to him that it is incumbent on all loyal Englishmen to 
admire the works of Academicians however numerous they 
may be, for in virtue of their new office the artists have an 
immunity (or they affect to believe so) from defects. It was 
fortunate for Miiiais that he loved his art too much to 
succumb to a common Academical weakness. His best 
works are to be found among those which were produced 
after his election. 
It was remarkable that his diploma picture, Souvend» 
of Velasquez, should ‘be a likeness of a little girl, | Did 
Mitais at the time consider his most characteristic works 
were portraits of children? If so, there were many of “his 
admirers who would agree with him. RryNOLDs never pro- 
duced a more charming work than the A/zzwet by MILLAIs, 
which he painted in 1866. The little lady is conscious she 
is ‘playing a-part, but she is as grave as if she belonged to 
the early part of the eighteenth century. The pianist in 
this picture is scarcely visible, and it would have been well 
if the painter observed a like rule when painting As/eep, for 
the nurse, who is sewing beside the bed, detracts from ‘the 
interest of the child. In the portrait of Zvelzne Lees it is 
evident he paid more attention to the ferns and foliage’ of 
the background. Miruars was liable to temptations of 
that kind, and it may be on that account he avoided acces- 
sories in his more important portraits. There are several 
of his portraits of little girls inthe Academy, and apparently. 


he found more pleasure in painting them than when he had: 
MiLLais never vulgarised girls, no’ 


boys for subjects. 
matter however humble might be the dress in which he 


clad them, but we wonder he did not more often paint | 


figures as dignified and pathetic and yet as childlike as the 
Princess Llizabeth in Prison at St. James's, which is one of 
the most delightful of his smaller works, instead of 
Cinderellas, Miss Muffets and the like, but of course the 
crowd must be pleased. In the beauty of facial contour he 
never surpassed, perhaps never equalled, the Olzvza, of 1882, 
which is as lovely and refined as a Greek coin. 

There are few portraits of boys in the exhibition and it 
cannot be said they are attractive or dignified. Only when 
he was painting the two boys in the Loyhood of Raleigh 
(1870) and. the Princes in the Tower (1878) was he in- 
different to the. commonplace. The four boys are unlike 
any of those painted by REYNOLDS or GAINSBOROUGH, for 
they are plainly possessed of a superabundance of nerves, a 
sort of property in which the youngsters of an earlier age 
were, happily for themselves, very deficient. 

It could even be said that what distinguishes Mit.ats’s 
portraits of men from those of an earlier time is the 
suggestion in them jof nervous power that is exhausting. 
There is not one in’ the whole exhibition which is fitted to 
be placed by the side of Reynoups’s Lord Heathfield, for 
we have no longer men who have the sort of bovine force 
which the Gibraltar hero expresses. Neither Sir JoHN 
Fow ter, C.E., nor Sir John KELK show the same sort of 
contentment with disagreeable duties. If they are at rest it 
is only momentarily. The Earl of SHAFrESBURY’S repose is 
evidently troubled, for he looks out from the canvas as if 
he were afflicted by the misdeeds of the spectators, and his 
spiritual superciliousness reacted on himself. It is difficult 
to resist the conviction that Mr. JoHN Hare has the 
treasurer’s account book in his hand, and that the balance 
is not on the nght side. Bishop FRAZER tries to put ona 
cheerful appearance, while he is convinced “It’s aw a 
muddle” in his Lancashire diocese as elsewhere. Sir 
J. D. AsTLEy might be supposed. to be comparable 
with any of the fox-hunting squires of old, but his 
portrait reveals that the century was too much for him, 
and he is fast becoming a wreck. Mr. JoHN BRIGHT re- 
sembles Lord SHArTEsBuRY in being a little too conscious of 
his own rectitude and too disdainful of those who differ 


ie 
from him. Lord Sauispury looks as if watching the effect 


of his flouts and jeers in making others wince. Cardinal’ 
NEWMAN seems to be mumbling that he has reached a 
second childhood, and the sooner he escapes altogether 
from earth and its scarlet robes the better it will be for 
himself. We cannot find the air of abstraction which 
REYNOLDS gave to JOHN HUNTER in any of MILLAIs’s 
surgeons, Sir HEnry THompson, Sir JAMES PaceEt, or Mr. 
LuTHER Houprn. ‘They have all the seriousness of men 
who are not indifferent to the pain they have to inflict. 
Sir RicHARD QuaIN with his folded arms might be fortify- 
ing himself against what he sees every day by thinking of 
the rewards of the profession. Mr. GLADSTONE is trying so 


hard to restrain himself from an onslaught, one would be 


justified in repeating old Rovupiriac’s words, “ Hush ! 
Hush ! He vil shpeake presently,” and woe to those who 
provoked him. The face which comes nearest to an 
expression of happiness is that of Mr. Hook, RA., and 


-although he is at work he is not entirely free from care. 


GEORGE GROTE, the historian, also is somewhat unmoved, 
but he was a philcsopher and vice-chancellor of the 
University of London, where the trifles of life are held im 
disdain. When in the course of a few years MILLalIs’s 
portraits are found in exhibitions beside those of the men 
who sat to REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, ROMNEY and 
RAEBURN, it will be observed that if there is kinship 


between them, in the later examples there is a mute 


eloquence that speaks of cares which were little known at 
any earlier time, or fell more lightly on the sturdier bodies. 
Was it a conviction that gorgeous robes would increase the 
appearance of anxiety on the faces which made MILLAIs so 
much of a stickler for black frock coats for his male 
subjects? GRoTE alone among the men who appear on 
the walls of the Academy is endowed with official splendour, 


When painting portraits of ‘women MuL1ais adopted 


another principle. Adornment he recognised as a necessity, 
In his most successful example, A/7s. Luschoffshecm (1873), 


the richly-brocaded evening dress is elaborately painted, 
although the head alone in that case would be impressive, 


on canvas. When he dispensed with costly clothes the artist 
attained only a moderate amount of success. 


costume for Miiuais will be manifest. In the Widow's 
Miteand the Gambler's Wife the same model was employed, 
and in each she wears a black dress. 
figure were adapted to black, and the colour was an aid 
towards the realisation of the story. 
careful MiLLais is to avoid suggesting that, like men, the 
cares of women are legible in their faces, The gambler’s 
wife, who cannot understand why cards should have so 
much fascination, is calm; the sempstress, who is supposed 
to stitch amidst poverty, hunger and dirt, retains her beauty; 
and even in the Martyr of the Solway we see no distor- 
tion of feature through terror at the rising tide. More 
people are likely in the future to take interest in the 
Cardinal Newman than in the Mrs. Heugh, but there is no 
doubt Mitiais took far more pains with the old lady’s 
portrait than with that of the most renowned of the modern 
English divines. In his pictures of girls and women there 
is a sentiment of chivalry which commands respect. We 
cannot recall among his published illustrations to books one 
case in which he represents women as lowered. _MILLAIs 
would never draw a BECKY SHARPE. 

The Romans leaving Britain has a British woman who 
is as fierce as any of her troglodyte ancestors. But when 
we see a fine Roman soldier on his knees before her, as if 
she were a sort of divinity, her possession of good qualities 
is indicated. ‘The scene is on a cliff, probably near Dover, 
and the shore beneath with the sea was a proof that MILLAIs’s 
skill in landscape, if cultivated, was capable of producing 
more than conventional backgrounds. The /ephthah 
(1867) was another tribute to woman’s power. 
picture is somewhat pyramidal in arrangement, and many of 
the figures are superfluous, but the remorse of the father and 
the self-sacrifice of the girl are expressed with a simplicity 
which is more affecting than the more laboured efforts of 
the historical painters. Woman is also supreme in the 
Rosalind and Celia (1868), the most successful of his 
Shakespearean scenes, although he depicted Zouchstone as if 
he were a semi-idiot. 


The model for 
Stitch, Stitch, Stitch ! was beautiful, but if the portrait is com-_ 
pared with the Sze//a and the Vanessa, the importance of 


But face and 


it is remarkable how 


Thee 
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Mixuais knew that he at least was expected to produce 
novelties, and in 1870 he surprised and delighted visitors 
to the Academy by his Chz// October. To him it was a 
revival of’ pre-Raphaelite practices. He loved detail, and 
the countless reeds and willows, each haying a separate 
existence which needed a likeness, must have often made 
him indifferent to the wind and rain amidst which he 
painted. C/zl/ October was skilful not only as a representa- 
tion, but from the evasion of difficulties which the artist 
feared to grapple with. MurLais could sometimes paint 
boldly, but in landscape he avoided that sort of treatment, 
as ifit would be doing wrong to nature to suggest there were 
monotonous stretches of ground. His Flowing to the River 
(1871) needed more breadth of treatment, but the parts which 
are best are those where verdure prevails. Scotch firs was 
an exercise in detail ; so in another fashion was the Deserted 
Garden. In Over the Hills and Far Away we see his most 
successful effort in rendering distance, but what gives it 
effect are the tall plants of the marsh. Another marshy 
scene, with light yellowish weeds in front, is AZurthly Moss. 
The Dew-drenched Furze as suggestive of heat is of great 

-yalue, but the title is enough to point out how close is the 
vegetation by which distance is concealed. Another marsh 
appears in Lingering Autumn, and solemn as is the general 
effect of the AZoon ts up, and yet it ts not Night, the earthly 
scene is ‘“‘a wooded moorland, with clumps of trees on 
either side,” the class of subject in which MIL.ais’s 
limitations were not obstacles to success. Halcyon Weather 
is mainly a study of poplar trees. It is creditable to the 
artist that he could produce so many landscapes which are 
likely to be always prized, but it is well to remember that he 
did not attempt to enter into competition with the efforts of 
the majority of landscapists, and for two reasons—first, because 
he was deficient in breadth, and secondly, because he 
could not manage effects of light and shade. It follows 
that Mitiats failed to express the sentiment of landscape. 
He could paint marshes without giving any sense of desola- 
tion, and Alow, Blow thou Winter Wind, although there 
is plenty of snow in it, does not make one shiver or sympa- 
thise with the woman who sits on a white bank. 

Among his subject-pictures must be mentioned Ze 
North-West Passage, which is, however, open to the 
objection that there are too many properties around Byron 
and SHELLEY’s friend. Old sailors enjoy their rum in 
quieter rooms. jie Deans is as suggestive as any of his 
earlier works, but is painted with a more masterly hand. 
An Idyll, 1745, is apparently original in conception. ‘The 
English fifer has captivated the three little Scotch girls, but 
his companion is less successful. The ARuding Passion, in 
which Mr. Bartow, the engraver, appears as a too 
enthusiastic ornithologist, although larger than usual, was 
not appreciated. It was generally felt that MiLvais erred 
for once by exaggerating a fad into a passion, and apparently 
the picture has yet to find an owner. The Girlhood of St. 
Theresa, representing the child with her younger brother about 
to depart on a voyage of martyrdom among the Moors, 
originated, we suppose, in the chance which offered to 
obtain two Spanish children as models. But as neither is 
attractive, we fear little sympathy was excited for the 

- adventure. Speak! Speak! (1895) is a ghost scene which 

is not convincing, and the Sz. Stephen of the same year is a 

weakling who met his death in a quiet spot beneath tall 
trees. The /vorerunner (1896) suggests that at the end of 
his career Mitiais was still faithful to that slight type of 
the figure which he adopted when he was young. 

There are two busts in the exhibition which should not be 
passed over ; one, by Boru, shows MILLais as he appeared 
in 1883, and which might serve as well for any time within 
ten years before or ten years afterwards. In those days 

MiL.ais seemed as if he were never to grow old. The 

second bust, by Mr. ONstow Forp, reveals the effects of 
disease on a temperament that might well be sanguine. 

Nothing to be seen on the walls is so tragic as that portrait. 

But fate was kind to him. His was not one of those souls 


Wherein dull Time 
Could domicile Decay or house 
Decrepitude ! 


The paintings of his last years show little signs of a 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


By THE Late.J. E. Hopcson, R.A. 


ya memory calls up a long series of landscape paintings, 

many noble works arrest me and demand my admira- 
tion. I see before me the last sweep of a vast ocean wave, 
whose impetus has been broken afar off by reefs or headlands, 
rolling in the playfulness of strength against tawny rocks, 
encrusted with shells and tenanted by sea birds. The scene 
changes, and before me is a vast expanse of azure sea, 
quivering with reflections like a shaken mirror, on which 
the stately ships 


Through changing zones of light and shade 
Glimmer away to the lonely deep. 


And now I see an oak forest, over whose waving tops my 
eye ranges into the blue distance, diving into the valleys 
and climbing the steep wooded knolls, until it rests afar off 
among the level flakes of misty cloud, glad, perhaps, to 
escape from the swineherd and his charge in the foreground. 
Again the scene changes, and I am amongst swamps and 
rushes ; the mower has been there, and the coarse stubble 
bristles under my feet; the ditches are busy with the 
autumn rains ; while on the rising ground beyond the oaks, 
almost denuded of their leaves, lift their dark tracery against 
the sky. Another and another rises up before me. 
Memory at times plays us as sad tricks as does forget- 
fulness. 

Clearly in years gone past (they get confused and 
jumbled, so rapid is their flight) my attention has been fixed 
by\certain landscapes whose aspect has been stamped upon 
my memory. What then? Must I-unsay what I have said ? 
By-no means. With all these works I find the same ground 
of complaint. They appear to me to be noble, fine pictures, 
but they are as though the painter had suddenly taken me 
to a window and pointed out the new prospect which 
stretched before me. He has given me the first glance, the 
sudden confusing sense of distance and varied detail. 
Study it or peer into it as I may I don’t get beyond that 
first impression. His work is purely objective. ‘That same 
view, the oak woods or the glimmering sea, had I lived with 
it before my eyes, would. have been to me like a living 
sentient presence fraught with memories, chequered by the 
lights and shadows of my mind, and to my fancy gifted with 
a voice which could speak to me, plead, exhort or console, 
in obedience to some secret impulse which swayed the 
electric chain of associaticn. 

One of the noblest landscapes ever painted was done in 
word painting. ‘There are few details in it ; a pale-green 
sky, some lazy flakes of cloud, and the young moon, with 
the old moon in her lap, rising above the waving tree tops ; 
a poet—CoLERIDGE—sitting in a garden in the fore- 
ground. It occupies that middle ground, the true domain 
of imaginative art, which lies halfway between the object 
represented and the mind which sees it, where both meet, 
and, as it were, become one :— 


All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky, 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green : 
And still I gaze—and with how blank an eye! 
And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 
That give away their motion to the stars ; 
Those stars, that glide behind them and between, 
Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen : 
Yon crescent Moon as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake ot blue ; 
I see them all so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel how beautiful they are ! 


This may be more easily achieved by the poet—it is as 
possible to the painter. In TurRNeR’s picture of Ze Old 
Téméraire Towed to her Last Berth, the painter is on 
precisely the same ground. We have ummistakably 
presented to us the objects of the line-of-battle ship, 
the tug boat, the buoy, the sea and the sunset ; 
and, as clearly also, the thought of TURNER, his 
recollections of all the glorious actions the old ship had 
taken part in, and with it that tinge of sadness which 
was conveyed to him in the word—nevermore. ‘The 


weak hand or of an eye that was dimmed for subtleties of | delicacy of adjustment necessary to keep this perfect 


form or colour. 


relation between the object and the sentiment it inspires in 
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the painter’s mind is no doubt extreme ; and to require it, 
as a prevailing characteristic, of all the landscape painters of 
our school, is to make the impossible demand for universal 
genius. But it is not unreasonable to demand that a farther 
or nearer approach to it should be visible side by side with 
the relative technical attainments of the different exponents 
of landscape art. 

My ground of complaint is that very few seem to be on 
that road at all. I remember a picture in the Academy 
Exhibition of Whitby Church against a sunset sky, by a 
somewhat overloaded traveller struggling in that direction— 
overloaded by scruples as I remember it struck me at the 
time—by half-heartedness and a desire to please both the 
philosophers in the portico and the gossips in the street ; 
and there flitted across my mind one of those brief moral 
reflections which sometimes manage to slide into the short 
space of time it takes to pass from one number in the 
catalogue to another, that it were well for him to make up 
his mind to please either one or the other thoroughly. 

There must be something radically wrong in our modern 
painters’ method of study. Truth is evidently sought after 
with passionate earnestness, and, as applied to the rendering 
of individual détails, it has been realised in a way un- 
precedented in the history of art. Figuratively speaking, 
amongst the landscapes in our exhibitions, a man maysget 
his shins as full of thorns as CaLipan’s—and be stuck as 
thick with burrs as’ a ditcher; the surface of his mental 
vestment, when he returned home, would’ be a sorry. sight 
for his valet. It would be coated thickly with thistle-down 
and dandelion:seed, shreds of sheep’s wool and road- 
scrapings; every imaginable thing which is small would be 
found there in abundance—but, unfortunately, only things 
which are small. 7c est fons et origo malorum. 
by the conviction that truth is the main object to be aimed 
at, the painter goes to nature and lays siege to her with all 
the science of a VAUBAN. He draws out-his parallels and 
commences his sapping process. It lasts for weeks; he 1s 
out in the trenches in all weathers—blow high, blow low, 
frost and snow, are alike indifferent to him; and when 
he has at last conquered the stronghold, as he thinks, 
and returns home,’ his brave, patient face tanned and 
weather-beaten, what has he got? A-profitless inventory, of 
gabions and fascines, a pickaxe or two, and a discarded 
cartouche-bex. : 

. These are truths, no doubt, but not important ones. It 
would have been better worth having to have brought home a 
few hundred ‘fellows in pickelhaubes, with a man at the 
head of them wearing gold epaulettes and carrying a baton. 
Undeniably more profitable in every way; gold epaulettes 
and marshals’ batons, the supply of which is limited, must 
always command a higher price than the other things 
which are apt to glut the market. Perhaps I have a fond- 
ness for metaphor, like that of a mother for a truant child 
which survives the experience of its wayward habits; but 
they are apt to lead one into corners from which there is no 
escape but to go back, which I must do now. Once in the 
common thoroughfare of plain speaking, let me go on again 
by asserting that the habit adopted. by our landscape 
painters of pitching their easels in the field, and painting 
their pictures before nature in the open, must lead to the 
record of trivial facts only, since these are the only facts 
likely to await their convenience. Nature in her imagina- 
tive moods, when she flings the storm-cloud across the 
mountain’s brow, or sends the shaft of sunlight through the 
‘riven cloud, frowning dark as Hrcror at one moment, 
smiling like APHRODITE the next, mocks their patient and 
protracted toil. Her grandest aspects, her most winning 
moods are too rapid for the toilsome brush to seize, and 
there is nothing left but to give up Dame Nature’s whims 
and fancies altogether, to paint gorse bushes and tree 
trunks, roadside weeds and pebbles; and if haply some 
patient yokel may be found ready to station. himself 
immovably for a time, the power of association may beguile 
the spectator’s mind into thoughts of Arcadian simplicity. 


Piavro. drew. a. parallel between the phenomena of: 


nature and the operations of the mind by the figure of a 
bisected line. . Each of the divisions thus formed he again 
subdivided. In the innermost of these, representing: the 


phenomena of nature, he placed all tangible objects; ‘in’ 
that corresponding with it on the mental side he placed: 
understanding; in the outermost, on the side of nature, he: 


Impelled | 


reason. 


placed reflections, images, dreams, and all intangible pheno- 
mena; and corresponding with it on the other side human 
reason. | . 

Our modern landscape painters seem to me to have only 
taken one of these provinces, On the authority of Prato, 
they appeal only to our understanding, and leave the higher 
faculty of reason untouched. Let this pass for what it is 
worth. PxLato’s definition may or may not be just, and it 
may or may not be possible for pictorial art to appeal to our 
reason, but it serves as an illustration of my meaning. The 
subtler aspects, the fleeting phenomena of nature are 
ignored. ‘The vast majority of the landscapes at an exhibi- 
tion represent the same sort of weather and the same hour 
of the day, or rather that sort of weather is chosen which 
makes every hour of the day between sunrise and sunset 
almost alike. Occasionally the glare of noonday sunlight 
is attempted, and by dint of great technical skill and 
complex manipulation as near an approach is made towards 
representation as the nature of pigment will admit of. 
Anyone who has visited 


' The land of the East, the land of the sun, 


‘and has looked down from an eminence on a wide expanse 


of buildings, fields and woodlands lit up by the noonday 
sun, must have been struck by the colourless monotony of 


the scene. Under these circumstances form also seems to 


disappear; the sharp incisive shadows are flung at random 
in all directions, destroying all continuity of line, while the 
gleams reflected from polished surfaces further dazzle and 
confuse the eye. If such an one has also ridden through 
the white dazzling hours on a camel’s’ back, his eyeballs 
scorched and his senses benumbed by the glare, he will 
hardly thank the painter who endeavours to recall such an 
experience. In truth, Dame’ Nature, with the unclouded 
sun in the zenith, is seen in her least becoming mood. Let 
each painter in the course of his practice, for the sake of 
completeness, record that aspect once, and be satisfied. 
Most beautiful certainly is the effect upon a serene day, 
when the sun’s rays are veiled by a thin film of cloud, and 
all the wide expanse is trembling with a silvery radiance, 
and the summit ot each crag and every upturned leaf is 
tinged by soft grey light borrowed from the sky—a beautiful 
effect, and worthy to ve recorded again and again. 
it is. We may say even that it is the staple of the greater 
part of landscape effort, and if what I have said of our 
painters’ method of study holds good, it is so foran obvious 
No effect of nature is so permanent. 
veil of cloud remain unbroken, the sun may climb the 
steep arc of heaven and descend again, the change below 
will be hardly perceptible. It is an effect, moreover, which 
is perpetually recurring to refresh the painter’s memory— 
a passing cloud may bring it back and a shower of rain 
dimly suggest it. Now the very permanence of this effect 
makes it somewhat mute and voiceless to me. Mine, I 
trust, is not one of those dark brooding natures whose 


keenest sympathies are aroused by the earthquake and the 


whirlwind: quite the contrary. I like fine weather, genial 
skies and smiling fields; the farmhouse gleaming in 
the dingle, and the ripples sparkling on the brook. I like 
light and shade, ups and downs, life and motion, some- 
thing suggestive of this vast universe rolling on its 
ungovernable course, and’poor weak man sitting like the 
fly upon the wheel amongst the dust—but still a fly with 
wings ‘which shall be spread some day. Our realistic 
landscapes are to me as stern as fatalism. Nature in them 
assumes the aspect of an unyielding wall, hemming us ?n on 
every side. The primeval curse is in them ll, the briars 
and thorns, the sweat of brow in which men till soil and 
paint pictures, and no bright hope or assurance of anything 
beyond:do they reveal to man. Dae 

Power, will and industry abound, but the self-reliance, 
the moral vourage by whose aid a man may defy. the 
strictures of a Philistine crowd, these are lacking. © 


we 
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A Meeting of the Northern Architectural Association will 
be held on Wednesday next, the 19th inst., at 7:30 P.M., at the 
meeting-room, Art Gallery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, when: Mr. 


G: T.' Brown, architect, Sunderland, will read a paper on . 
“The Stones used for Building Purposes in Northumberland 


and Durham.” 
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A BELGIAN CHIMNEYPIECE. 
HE chimneypiece in the Hotei de Ville, Antwerp, was 
originally in the Abbey of Tongerloo. It errs by a 


sacrifice of architecture to sculpture. ‘The principal panel 


CHIMNEYPIECE IN BURGOMASTER’S ROOM, HOTEL 


is supposed to represent the Marriage of Cana, but it is 
not the most satisfactory treatment of the subject.’ Above 
are panels of the Crucifixion, the brazen serpent, and 
ABRAHAM and Isaac. 
Christian. 


The other figures are not sublimely 


DE VILLE, ANTWERP, 
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LEIGHTON, MILLAIS AND MORRIS. 
‘N Monday, at the Royal Academy, Sir W. B. Richmond 
delivered the first lecture of his course as professor of 
painting. 

He began by saying that the art of a country was the mirror 
of its life, of its energies and their direction. By its achieve- 
ments it gave the stamp to history. The function of the critic 
was to regard justly, and to estimate the results of an artist’s 
labours the aim which dominated the first as well as his last 
efforts must be kept prominently before the mind. A great 
lesson might be learned from the lives of the two great 
painters, Lord Leighton and Sir John Millais, and their equal, 
the distinguished craftsman, William Morris. Though differently 
constituted by nature, each one of them reached pre-eminence 
through a persistent pursuit to gain an ego. Morris, as true 
an artist as ever lived, exported his talents through 
other channels than those of Leighton’s and Miaillais’s 
choice. They were, however, of their kind of equal value 
from a broad artistic’ standpoint. Leighton’s aim and 
its performance were consistent from first to last. In his works 
they saw the growth and development of a mind singularly 
alive at starting to the beauty of form, sensitive to the language 
of line, highly appreciative of harmony of qualities, and en- 
dowed with a sense of colour, perhaps not so essentially inherent 
as his delicately organised sense of form, but cultivated toa 
point of excellence which attained in some instances results 
comparable with the best. Essentially artistic qualities all of 
them, and more rare than common to the Anglo-Saxon. 
Leighton’s continental education precluded ‘his being a member 
of the pre-Raphaelite school. Hence he was in a measure 
an exotic. His first picture proclaimed an artist at once 
original and full of tradition. After referring to the early 
training of Millais, the lecturer said that different as the result 
of the two artists’ genius was, they obeyed and handed on an 
old but excellent maxim, “Learn to draw accurately ; facility 
will follow.” They regarded facility in the young painter as a 
snare. 

The Professor, in enforcing the importance of thoroughness, 
said every picture by Leighton or Millais, and every design by 
Morris, was the result of the utmost use of all their faculties. 
Their reward was seen in the beauty and perfection of their 
works. Perhaps the Daphnephoria was the picture of Leighton’s 
that most exhaustively combined the various ideals he set him- 
self to achieve, and upon the whole it might be said to be his 
most homogeneous and consummate performance. It was an 
idyll, a lyric poem, belonging to the class of painting that 
Keats’s “ Ode to the Grecian Urn” belonged to in poetry. It 
- was apicture that could only have been painted in this century; 
the classic feeling it demonstrated was of to-day, when the 
severer forms of Classic art appealed to the cultivated with 
more force than formerly. Millais’s St Agnes Eve was 
thought by many to be the picture wherein were made evident 
all the qualities of Millais’s art, his poetic intention, his re- 
sources of colour and his strange realistic, even modern 
conception of a poem almost overgrown by beauties. The 
poetical impulse of Leighton and Millais had been the 
same; their technique might be sympathetic to one class 
of mind, antipathetic to another—a matter of prefer- 
ence. Speaking of Maillais as a portrait painter, the Pro- 
fessor said the artist’s success in this direction was due toa 
remarkable combination of faculties,a great power of rendering 


character, and a remarkably sensitive appreciation of feminine - 


and childish beauty. Two of his finest portraits were of Mr. 
Gladstone. The first was painted when the great statesman 
was restless and vexed—at the time of the Bulgarian atrocities 
—by the circumstance of his own inability to take part in active 
legislation. He was moved to the very foundations of his 
sympathetic nature by the cruelties inflicted upon fellow beings’ 
in the cause of superstition and religious persecution. Pro- 
claiming all this, the portrait was one of the historical pictures 
of the world, and, to the lecturer’s thinking, one of the greatest 
portraits in existence. Many years later, for Christchurch 
Hall, Millais painted another portrait of Mr. Gladstone that 
exhibited none of his restrained fire and almost mournful 
countenance. It exhibited a man big with an enterprise, 
teeming with an enthusiasm and a hope for the success 
of what he believed to be a scheme that would liberate a 
depressed country. It was not the Bulgarian atrocities or his 
absence from a place among the rulers of his country ata 
moment when he longed to legislate for the protection of a 
persecuted community, it was not the attitude of mind which 
ruled his physiognomy and determined the interest of the 
second portrait. A certainty of being on the side of a just 
cause, a sense of power to carry his views through to the bitter 
end were energetically, almost furiously rendered by Millais. 
The painter had for ever arrested the energy and determination 
of the great statesman and transmitted him to posterity in two 
moods of his sensitive and fiery temperament. During these 
decades of this century pictures had been painted by Millais, 
Rossetti, Madox Brown, Leighton and others which were fit to 
hang side by side with the masterpieces of the fourteenth, 


« 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of Italian art. Let us some- 
times put in a good word for the art of our own country. 
Millais expressed in paint what Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Keats, Chaucer and Tennyson stated in. verse. After 
eulogising the painstaking work of Leighton and his abilities in 
other fields of art than painting, the lecturer said that both 
Leighton and Morris regarded the art of design as something 
which should ‘touch and ennoble every article of our daily use, 
and they desired to instil into the tastes of Englishmen the 
longing for beauty in common things. William Morris had 
changed the whole aspect of the dwellings of the middle 
classes, and he did more than any man in this country to bring 
art into the service of daily life. His influence had been 
enormous, almost without precedent, as the efforts of a single 
enterprise. By his death England had lost one who had done 
more than any other artist to elevate the taste of the classes of 
England. In conclusion, the lecturer asked them to remember 
that it had been a great privilege to us all to have lived in a 
century that had given us three such artists as Leighton, 
Millais and William Morris. Let us build upon the foundations 
they had laid. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE 
H. S. MARKS, R.A. 


HE late Mr. Marks—or “ Marco,” as a few old stagers. 
were privileged to call him—was, says. a correspondent 
of the Dazly News, one-of the most genial of men. Even in 
his studio he was. quite ready to poke fun at the artistic cant 
and jargon of the hour. Nor did he ever spare himself whilst 
jesting at others. “Poultry is cheap to day,” cried he to the 
present writer, who once happened to visit him on the eve of 
one of those “bird shows” which delighted the town a few 
years ago. Superior critics might scoff at him ; they might 
jibe at his comic penguins, at his love-sick gulls, at his. 
grotesque pelicans—but little recked Mr. Marks. He just 
puffed at that short wooden pipe, to which he was so devotedly 
attached, and all traces of irritation disappeared. He was a 
born story-teller, and had that Twainish trick of dry humour 
which is so delightful. Puns—though abominations of the 
finicking modern—tripped from his tongue as easily as mere 
words. He was a poet, too, of surprising readiness. Here, 
for instance, are some Christmas Canticles, of which he gave- 
me a MS. copy some years ago—they will serve as ex- 
amples :— 


CHRISTMAS CANTICLES., 


(Written with a view of promoting kindly feelings at the 
festive season.) 
MY RELATIONS. 


When an infant in arms, who was it predicted 

The gallows would finish my earthly career, 

Or at least a long lease of this life interdicted ? 
My relations. 


And who, when at school, were ne’er known to tire © 

Of saying my parts and my progress, were small : 

That the Thames would by me ne’er be set on fire ? 
My relations. 


Who called it a false step in life when I married, 

Who deemed me improvident, selfish and vain, 

And said that much longer I ought to have tarried ?' 
My relations. 


My efforts in literature, art, or the drama, 
Who sneered at with praise exceedingly faint, 
As to cause me to mutter ‘‘ Confound him,” or ** Damm 
her 2.” 
My relations. 


And so forth, in a shocking vein cf humoristic cynicism. 
And again :— 


It is the holy Christmas tide ; 
The parson works the well-worn trills, 
And prattles much of love and peace, 
But never mentions Christmas Bills. 


Replete with Christmas cheer, you take 
Your B——m Antibilious Pills, 

And penitently think upon 
More drastic doses—Christmas Bills. 


Your little ones around you flock, 

With ‘‘ tuck ” their tender tummies fill ; 
You call the doctor in next day, 

Who adds another Christmas Bill. 


Your relatives, who all the year 
Your kindly actions count as nil, 
Will rally round your table now, 
And help to swell your Christmas Bill. 


With trade depressed and money tight, 
Bank balance low and empty tills, 

Twill try your Christian courage, friends, 
To face and fight your Christmas Bills. } 
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The Zoo was Mr. Marks’s favourite hunting ground. He 
haunted those classic glades in the Regent’s Park and for 
years, in Hamilton Gardens and in St. Edmund Terrace, had 
lived within a stone’s throw. of the famous gardens. Only two 
or three months ago I miet him there, one Sunday it was, 
moodily smoking and contemplating some new parrot, pencil 
and notebook in hand. “Ah, right,” said he, “it’s after church 
time.” But the old man looked melancholy, I thought, rather 
sad, as if he had some foreboding that not many more visits 
would he pay to his feathered friends. 
I have spent not a few pleasant hours with him. How delight- 
ful it was to accompany him on one of our glorious May 
mornings when buds were bursting, when turf was vivid, when 
the warm sun filled this little corner of the world with light and 
shade. I well remember sitting in some cool green shade and 
listening to Mr. Marks on the Zoo and people in general. He 
had one good story, for instance, of the cassowary, a big bird 
‘which is something like an ostrich with dark feathers on its 
legs. One Bank holiday he was making thumbnails in the 
vicinity of the said cassowary when he heard a little girl say, 
“Oh ! ma, look at this queer peacock.” 

“Ah! yes, Mr. Marks,” I answered, capping his story. 
“And I heard of a little girl the other day—she was an East- 
ender, and had been away for a country holiday—who, in tell- 
ing her mother of the nightingales, said, ‘There was a lot of 
bloomin’ crows a-sittin’ on the trees outside our winder, as sing 
every night fit to bust themselves.’ ” 

This set him going. _ One day he was sketching the 
flamingoes, when two parties, male and female, came up. 
Says one to the other, “ Oi sy, jest look at them one-legged 
birds. Who’ll’av a shy—three shots a penny—and a nut if you 
knocks ’em down.” 

Being such a connoisseur of birds I asked the Academician 
if he thought that birds had brains. He answered with one of 
his many parrot stories. “This particular parrot is a lady’s 
bird. When she receives friends the parrot, or rather the 
cockatoo, is brought in, and he hops round the circle of five or 
‘six, bobs his beak and curtseys to each of them, then mounting 
their shoulders and screeching a shrill salutation into their ears. 


Among the constant visitors is a gentleman who is deaf and | ; 


dumb, and him the cockatoo merely salutes gravely and in 
silence, and passes on. Is not that a remarkable instance of 
the sagacity of the tribe?” Then he produced a letter from 
his pocket and trotted out another. ‘He reads :—“ I have, from 
friends, - enough: to prove that’ parrots know the different 
members of the family and call them by their proper names. 
At a certain hotel I know of, a parrot goes through the following 
performance each day. The master of the house has his lunch at 
I P.M., and cuts off a portion of his chop for the bird. ‘ More, 
more !’ shrieks the bird, when he has swallowed his portion. 
‘Go on,- you greedy thing, you. You've had enough,’ 
answers the master. ‘Well, you are a stingy lot, cries the 
parrot, turning his back with disdain. And you ask me if 
birds have brains! That again,” continued the painter, “re- 
minds me of a parrot story Mr. Ruskin once told me. The 
parrot in question shared the affection of the family with a 
monkey, and the parrot and the monkey were very chummy. 
One day, however, the two friends were left together in a room, 
both being ‘birds of freedom.’ Disturbed by the great row 
which was going on in their apartment, the owner looked in 
(I forget whether it was Mr. Ruskin’s own parrot), and a horrible 
sight met his eyes. 
monkey had run up the curtain. Suddenly from beneath the 
folds of the tablecloth appeared a despondent bird, bald as a 
babe, who stalked out with an air half-impudent, half-reproach- 
ful, and cocking his left eye, muttered, ‘Well, we have been 
having a “blank” of a time !’” 

When he lived in Hamilton Terrace Mr. Marks, having a 
pretty garden, kept a gull, but the bird grew so fond of him 
that it was miserable when he left its side. The poor bird got 
to be so demonstrative that the noises it emitted drove its poor 
master nearly mad, and they parted—reluctantly on Mr. Marks’s 
side. And, afropos of house pets, he had a capital story of a 


raven, who was nearly as human as the famous one of | 


Dickens’s. ‘I was lunching at Prinsep’s one day, when the 
audacious bird hopped on to the table and flew off with a half- 
pound pat of butter: ‘Only that and nothing more.’ It was 
curiosity on the part of the raven, who didn’t care for the 
butter, which he used to baste his plumage, just as if he had 
been trying to accomplish the impossible feat of serving his 
own self up with sauce of his own making for his own table. 
He had no end of trouble to clean himself. Quoth the raven, 
“Nevermore. ” 

Even of vultures Mr. Marks had something kindly to say, 
and I well remember his comparing one poor bird of that 
species to King Lear. It was this odd insight into character, 
this power of humanising his feathered subjects, that con- 
tributed so much to the popularity of the famous “ Poultry 
Shows.” Of the penguins, too, Mr. Marks was very fond, and 
many a time they figured as “ Romeo and Juliet” and other 
famous characters—comic, pathetic, amatory, tragic. In the 


t 


The room was full of feathers, and the | 


insect-house—most delightful retreat in the Gardens—he 
seemed to be familiar with every living thing—even the 
electric eels. But the glossy Mynah bird—of that period— 
was his particular pet. “Hallo! Mynah,” said the painter. 
“Hallo! Mynah,” replied the bird, giving forth a flute-like 
note and watching us intently. “Are you quite well this 
morning? How’s your cough, Mynah?” asked Mr. Marks, 
giving forth, by way of a friendly lead, a graveyard bark, 


| which was at once repeated by the bird as if he was 
It was in the Zoo that 


in the last stage of consumption. The Mynah was a good 
mimic, but was not quite endowed with such powers 
of repartee as one of the visitors credited him with. This 
gentleman—it was one of Mr. Marks’s storiés—came in and 
bade the Mynah “ Gcod-morning.” “ Good-morning, how are 
you?” said he. “How are you?” said the bird. “How are 
you ?” repeated the visitor—and so the duet went on until the 
visitor lost all patience, and said, “ Mynah, you’re a fool.” 
“ And so are you,” answered Mynah. 

He had a fund of good stories about the late Lord Crewe, 
““Creue of Crew Hall,” whose said hall he decorated with many 
delightful specimens of his art. He was one of the first of the 
Academicians to lend an ear to the blandishments of a certain 
famous soap firm. And in those early days of big advertising 
it required (so he told me) no small amount of courage for a 
well-known artist to “do a poster.” The Monk at his Toilette, 
which all Londoners know so well, was the result of this con- 
cession to the spirit of the age :— 


Early to bed, early to rise— 
No use—unless you advertise. 


Such was the cheery way in which Mr. Marks put it. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


HE following important statement appeared in the Z77es 
on Wednesday last :— 
We have reason to believe, although no official announce- 
ment has yet been made in the matter, that another great step 
in connection with the museums of London has at last been 
decided upon. The agitation in favour of completing the 
buildings of the South Kensington Museum, which was last 
year so greatly strengthened by the alarmist interim report of 
the select committee, has not been without its effect. We 
have so frequently urged the Government to take this matter 
in hand, that we learn with much satisfaction that the decision 
to build has practically been taken. At present, as we have 
often pointed out, the South Kensington buildings are over- 
crowded, inconveniently arranged and unsafe. Educationally they 
are of much less use than they could easily be made, while, as the 
committee pointed out, the number of temporary and inflam- 
mable annexes in and about the main building constitute a most 
serious danger. Something has already been done by the 
removal of a few of these tinder-boxes, but this has only 
increased the overcrowding. From every point of view, in 
fact, the need for completing the building has long been 
obvious. We hope that the Office of Works, which will of 
course have the practical control of the matter, will remember 
that what it is engaged upon is the building of a museum, that 


is to say, of a storehouse, mainly educational in purpose, of a 


number of objects valuable for their beauty. It follows that the 


| main object in view should be to build galleries in which 


these things can be preserved in safety and well seen. To 
this strictly practical end everything else ought to be made 
to give way. There was a few years ago an architectural com- 
petition for a design of the new buildings, and it was under- 


| stood that the plans of one of the most distinguished of our 


younger architects, Mr. Aston Webb, had been selected. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Webb’s design would have worked out into a 
fine building ; but what is wanted is not a fine building, which 
will cost a fine sum of money, but a plain, tasteful building, 
well arranged for the purpose for which it is intended. That 
Mr. Webb could plan such an edifice there is no doubt what- 
ever, but whether the final choice of the Government falls upon 
him or not, we are convinced that the necessary work could be 
done and a worthy building be raised for a very much smaller 
sum than the 400,000/, that was mentioned when the matter 
was last under discussion. 


An Old Pulpit of richly carved oak, said to be one of the 
most ancient in the country, has been presented to the church 
of All Saints, Long Whetton, by Lord Crawshaw, as a memorial 
of the Queen’s long reign. It formerly stood in St. Mary’s 
Church, Great Shefford, whence the donor had it removed to 
Long Whetton, and dates from 1613. The initials of four 
rectors are carved on the panels. Some time ago a handsome 
oak screen was also given to All Saints by Lord Crawshaw, 
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Bandeau in Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By the death of Sir CHARLES Hutton Grrcory the 
Government have lost a civil engineer on whose judgment 
reliance was always placed. He was one of- the old school 
of railway engineers, but in all matters relating to construc- 
tion he was an expert. From his position he was possessed 
of much influence, which he was always glad to employ for 
the benefit of others. In all parts of the world there are 
officials who owe their appointments to his recommenda- 
tions. 
he made it a duty to promote the interests of as many of 
the younger members as possible. In consequence no man 
was more respected in Westminster than Sir CHARLES 
Grecory. He was born in 1817, and was the sonyof 
OLINTHUS GREGORY, whose name was long associated with 
the Royal.Military Academy, Woolwich, as Professor»of 
Mathematics. Some of the elder GREGory’s books: are 
still in use. CHARLES GREGORY entered the Institution of 
Civil Engineers as a graduate in 1838, and he was, we 
believe, the last survivor of that class, In 1845 he was 
elected a member. He served as President in 1867. He 
was one of the lieutenant-colonels of the Engineer and 
Railway Volunteer Staff Corps, and Knight of the Order of 
the Rose of Brazil. He became C.M.G. in 1876 and 
K.C.M.G, in 1883. In 1894 he married Mrs. STIRLING, 
the actress, who died a year afterwards. 


Rai_way companies know how costly is the preserving 
of iron and steel bridges from rust. The painting is not 
the only expense, for the scraping off of rust sometimes 
costs more money, and if not carefully done the process is 
injurious to the plates and angles, for their thickness is 
diminished. In the United States the sand blast is coming 
into favour as a substitute for hand scraping. Mr. Layron 
SMITH, of Baltimore, in a letter on the subject, writes :— 
“So little care is really taken to properly clean iron in the 
shops before the first coat of paint is applied that frequently 
corrosion begins before the work is painted, producing the 
results with which bridge engineers are so familiar; and 
since there are so many inferior paints used, it is not strange 
that they peel off and crack, and allow corrosion rather than 
prevent it. To preserve a structure and obtain the full 
amount of use from it, it is necessary that it be kept free 
from rust by some method, and too much care cannot be 
taken for its preservation. It is not sufficient, as the layman 
ordinarily considers, to erect a structure and then leave it 
alone ; but frequent painting is absolutely necessary —how 
frequent depends upon the conditions to which the struc- 
ture is subjected and the preservative used. In the past, 
hammers, scrapers, brushers, &c., have been used for clean- 
ing structures, but results have proved unsatisfactory, and I 
cannot too heartily recommend the use of sand blast on 
structural iron before the first coat of paint is applied in the 


shops, and upon structures which’ are to be. cleaned pre-, 
paratory to painting.” 


NEw YorK is becoming a most excellent place for a 
contractor to set up in. If he can be initiated into the art 
of manipulating ‘his affairs according to the established 
_ Standard of the city, it is astonishing how easily money will 
flow into his coffers. The latest case relates to the Croton 

Aqueduct. In 1884 tenders which were excessively 
moderate, if compared with the engineers’ estimates, were 
accepted. Recently two of the firms of contractors brought 
actions against the Aqueduct Board for claims arising out 
of the work, They were not successful in the litigation 


While President of the Institution of Civil Engineers 


which followed. , But immediately afterwards the counsel 


who represented the Board, that is, the New York Corpora- 
tion, munificently offered about 700,000 dols. to stay further 
proceedings. According to the lawyer, “it was inevitable 
that sooner or later the contractors would obtain at least 


the appointment of a commission to look into their claims | 
and to award them -such amounts as might be deemed to — 
be equitable to them, and if such a commission should be © 


appointed it was clear to all: those cognisant of the facts 
that the awards to be‘made must greatly exceed the amount 
for which settlement has been made.” The conclusion, 
therefore, is that fora contractor to lose an action in one 
court after another is immaterial so long as a commission is 
possible as a final resource. But why should the authorities 


be afraid of a commission, and conclude that its decisions 


must always be in a contractor’s favour ? 


THE recent bestowal of decorations in France has given 
rise to the usual disappointment. It is always hard to dis- 
cover on what principle candidates for the Legion of 
Honour are selected, and it would seem as if haphazard 
occasions are seized to get out of the difficulty. The 
Belgian Exhibition appears to have been adopted by the 
Minister of Fine Arts as a sort of centre around which 
chevaliers and officers could coalesce. But in a short time 
it was found to be only adapted to have nominal use, and 
while a minority of the recipients of the ribbons and rosettes 
have sent works to Brussels, the majority have never ex-- 
hibited in that city. Many an artist will, however, find 
consolation in the thought that if he were among the ex-- 


hibitors his button-hole would now be adorned with a frag- 


ment of red ribbon. Among the fortunate recipients are 
M. Just BEecQuEt, the sculptor ; M. Barrias, a painter of 
Classic scenes ; M. Leon CouTuRIER, a marine painter ;. 
M. DESMOULIN, an etcher ; M. BLANCHE, portrait painter ; 
M. CrsBRON, flower painter; M. Gervais, historical 
painter ; M. FRappa, painter of humorous scenes and por- 


traitist ; M. Dupuis, medallist ; M. Bouticny, painter of — 


battle scenes; M. Dameron and M. RossET-GRANGER, 
landscape painters ; M. BARRAU, sculptor, and M. BRUNEAU, 
architect. As usual the painters have the lion’s share of 
the decorations and the architects fare worst. 
consolation to know that the Minister of Foreign Affairs” 


has taken an architect into consideration and has obtained — 
the ribbon for M. Paut GorreREau, who practises in 


Bucharest. 


By a law passed in 1893 it is expected that a statement 
of the expenditure on every church in France is to be every 
year sent to the Cour des Comptes. 


much opposition to the decree, but ina great many dioceses — 


there is now more or less compliance with it. 3 
cases the accounts appear to be kept on a lax system, and 


in consequence it is‘impossible to ascertain what is the — 
outlay in places where resistance to the law has ‘ceased,’ 


Elsewhere only a part of the expenditure is returned.’ For 
all statistical purposes the law of 1893 is therefore valueless. 


It is, however, manifest that in a great many parts of France — 


larger sums will have to be laid 


out if churches are not to 
become ruinous. ety | 
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ECCLESIOLOGIA GERMANICA. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
(Continued from page 407, Vol. lviii.) 


HERE are numerous features in the ecclesiology of Ger- 
many which, although they have been cursorily alluded 
to at various times in the course of these notes, have not been 
dealt with yet at any great length. As it is. desirable shortly 
to close this series of papers, I propose to review such features 
as concisely as’ possible, arranging) them, with that object 
alphabetically, and making a few comments upon those that 
are of more than ordinary interest or importance. 
It is, however, with great reluctance that I take leave of a 
subject which has contributed in no little measure not only to 


the enjoyment of two successive summer holidays, but towards 
materially shortening the winters succeeding these long to be 
remembered visits to the solemn old cathedrals of the cities _ 
founded by Charlemagne along the courses of; the Lippe and |; 
the Weser,. to the gloomily grand Saxon abbatial churches. of , 
Louis the Pious, and to the noble Hohenstauffen’ basilicas 
with which the Rhenish cities are so liberally bestrewn. All. 
these churches, whose acquaintance I had long looked forward 
to making, are now old and valued friends, around which many. 
and agreeable recollections entwine themselves. 


Brick Churches. 
The provinces bordering on the Baltic being deficient in 


stone, the majority of their churches are built entirely of brick. 
In the hands of the North Italians this homely material was. 


-_ CLOISTER OF- THE CATHEDRAL, HALBERSTAD?. 
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almost invariably very delicately handled and rendered pro- 
ductive of highly elegant results, but the people of the sandy 
Baltic plains were, of all the Germans, the least artistic ; thus, 
the majority of these churches fail most lamentably in point of 
detail, a fault which is hardly redeemed by their size. Indeed, 
such erections as the facades of St. Katherine at Brandenburg 
and the church at Santoppen so closely approach the grotesque 
as almost to excite laughter. Generally speaking, the majority 
of these brick churches of Northern Germany—contemporary 
not a few of them with the great thirteenth-century buildings of 
the central and southern portions of that country—are uncouth 
in external outline, but interesting from the furniture they 
have contrived to retain, in spite of the intense Lutheranism 
which their cities embraced as soon as the standard of revolt 
was set up. Metal fonts, organ cases, roods, painted-glass, 
needlework, ‘orfévrerie of all kinds, vestments, &c., &c., 
can perhaps nowhere else in Germany be found in such 
abundance or more worthy of imitation. 

The most interesting and important of the North German 
brick churches, and those most generally known and liked, are 
the great Liibeck ones of the Dom, St. Mary and St. 
Katherine, also St. John at Liineberg. Then we have in 
Brandenburg St. Katherine’s (Brandenburg), the Ober Kirche 
at Frankfurt-on-Oder, the Marien Kirche at Prenzlau, and the 
Nikolai Kirche at Stendal.. In Hanover the transeptal and 
choir windows of the Cathedral of Verden are interesting 
specimens of brick tracery. In Mecklenburg are the more 
curious than beautiful churches of Gadebusch, Ratzeburg, 


Rostock and Wismar (the last named town containing three 
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sides is shown.) At Bonn, Hecklingen, Essen, Gladbach, Neuss 
and Quedlinburg the crypt is entered from the nave by en- 
trances placed in some cases between two flights of steps, in 
others on either side of one. 

The non-subterraneous character of the crypt at Quedlin- 
burg, a typical Saxon Romanesque church, has caused the 


approach to the choir to assume an air of such extraordinary * 


grandeur and impressiveness that I could not forbear furnish- 


ing an illustration of it, as well as of the crypt itself—a typical © 


German one, with some curiously Corinthianising capitals to its 
columns. 

Occasionally we find crypts beneath the transepts or the 
choir aisles, but of no great dimensions, as in the conventual 


churches of Barsinghausen and Herford, in Westphalia. | 
St. Patroclus, at Soést, has a small crypt entered from the 


eastern side of its south transept. 

The little crypt chapel of Géllingen.in Thuringian Saxony 
is extremely curious. It is a simple square chapel, afterwards 
taking an octagonal form, the whole being capped with a low 
pyramidal roofing. The transition from the square to the 
octagon is pleasingly broken by stone broaches. Richness and 
a Rhenish Romanesque ensemble are the characteristics of this 
little gem. A view of the crypt beneath it is given (from 
Puttrich) in “ Fergusson’s Handbook.” 


Cloisters. 


Romanesque and Transitional :—Asbeck (near Coésfeld in 
Westphalia), Cologne (St. Maria in Capitolio), Essen (the 
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churches of this material). 


Pomerania has Anclam, Colberg | 
and Greifswald; East Prussia, Frauenburg ; West. Prussia, 
Danzig ; Silesia, Breslau; and Wendic Saxony, Cottbus and 
Luckau. 


Crypts. 

Rhenish Romanesque examples :—Bonn (Minster), Cologne | 
(St. Maria in Capitolio and St. Gereon), Miinchen Gladbach 
(Minster Kirche), and Neuss (St. Quirinus). 

In Westphalia :—Barsinghausen (near Minden), Essen 

(Minster), Fischbeck (near Hameln), Neuenhersee (a little to 
the south of Paderborn), Paderborn (the cathedral), Soést (St. 
Patroclus), Vreden (near Coésfeld, remarkable for its finely 
sculptured capitals), Herford (Munster Kirche). 

Saxon examples :—Conradsburg, Ilsenburg, Gdllingen, 
Gernrode, Gorlitz (remarkable as being a Late Pointed one), 
Memleben, Naumburg and Quedlinburg. 

The crypt of a German church is not infrequently ap- 
proached from the nave, with the descent of but a few feet. 
Such an arrangement often necessitates a lofty flight of steps 
to the chorus cantorum formed on the crypt, and contributes 
much to the picturesqueness of many a German ecclesiastical 
interior, such as Naumburg and Paderborn Cathedrals, the 
conventual church at Quedlinburg and the Minster at Essen. 
At Naumburg, where the west end of the crypt is masked by 
the rood-screen, the floor of the substructure is but 4 feet 
6 inches below that of the nave and transepts, while the 
parcloses of the choir, which extends across the transept, are 
16 feet above it... (See Mr. Hanson’s’ drawing of this arrange- 


ment at Naumburg, where the entrance to the crypt from the 
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Minster, eastern side only), Gernrode, Hildesheim (the Dom) 
Laach (abbey church), Osnabruck (the Dom), Romersdorf 
Abbey (between Andernach and Coblentz), Tréves (Dom), 
Paderborn (Busdorf Kirche), Loccum (attached to a highly 
interesting Cistercian church near the Neustadt station between 
Bremen and Hanover). ; 

Decorated examples :—Aix-la-Chapelle, Brunswick (St. 
Ulrich’s), the cathedrals of Erfurt, Halberstadt, Magdeburg, 
Mayence, Miinster and Paderborn; Osnabruck (St. John’s 
Church), Weissenburg (SS. Peter and Paul). 

Although Germany was the cradle of the Reformation, no 
country of Northern Europe can show such a profusion of con- 
ventual buildings. The majority of these houses succumbed to 
the Reformation, but a considerable number remained in 
Catholic hands until 1803, when they were dissolved, all the 
North German bishoprics with the principalities attached to 
them being at the same time suppressed, and not re-established 
until 1820-24. It is not unusual to find several cloistered 
churches in one town, as, for example, Halberstadt, Osnabruck 
and Paderborn. Cloisters in German churches do not always 
lie alongside of the nave, as with us, but are frequently found 
in such anomalous positions as behind the eastern apse 
(Hildesheim and Ratisbon), east of the transept (cathedral of 
Paderborn), and at the west end (St. Maria in Capitolio at 
Cologne). A chapel very frequently projects into the cloister 
from the western walk, or is located in the centre of the garth. 
Here, also, the chapter-house (Kapital Saal) is to be found, but 
it never seems to have attained the imposing dimensions, nor 
to have had the same amount of skill lavished upon it, as ours 
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of Salisbury, Wells and Westminster. 
chapter-house is an oblong building divided into aisles by 
Romanesque columns and arches, and situated on the 
north side of the choir, being entered from the cathedral by 
a door on the eastern side of the northern transept 
and communicating by a “slype” with the cloisters. The 
- most beautiful Middle Pointed cloisters are those of Erfurt, 
Miinster and Paderborn. The last-named has its quadrangle 
of walks complete, otherwise the walk parallel with the aisle of 
the church is omitted. The cloisters of Aplerbeck, Gernrode, 
Hildesheim and Osnabriick (Romanesque) are in two storeys, 
as are the Middle Pointed ones of the Dom at Halberstadt. 
In many cases where cloisters exist they have been much dis- 
figured and despoiled of their original features, as for instance 
. those of Naumburg Cathedral, the Liebfrau Kirche, Halberstadt, 
and the Dom at Minden, their garths being not infrequently 
appropriated as a drying-ground for laundresses, Miinster and 
Paderborn cloister-garths are, however, beautifully kept and 
planted with trees and shrubs. Each is an extremely peaceful 


—SpRES 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH AT QUEDLINBURG, SHOWING THE 
ASCENT TO_ CHOIR ABOVE CRYPT. 


‘God’s acre,” in which to linger prior to ‘assisting at the 
solemn services in their churches. Naumburg Cathedral had 
in pre-Reformation times two cloisters, viz. one on either side 
the nave, but the northern one has wholly disappeared, the 
main road crossing its site. All traces of the cloisters attached 
to the vast Miinster Kirche at Herford have likewise vanished. 
Aix-la-Chapelle Cathedral cloisters have been of late years well 
restored, and the windows of its four walks glazed in an 
unobtrusive armorial style like those at Paderborn. Where 
cloisters exist attached to a Catholic cathedral or church they 
are fitted up with pictures, desks and kneelers for the recitation 
of the office “Stations of the Cross,” hence the German 
appellation for this entourage “ Kreuzgang.” Occasionaily we 
find the eastern and western walks of unequal length, thus 
imparting the form of an irregular trapezium to the plan. 
The cloisters of Erfurt and Magdeburg exhibit this eccentricity. 


The General, architectural and other deficiencies of the 
Scarborough town hall have long been a reproach to the 
municipal authorities. It is now to undergo further altera- 
tions. The house occupied by the chief constable is to be con- 
verted into office space, and that official is to receive an 
addition of 752, per annum to his salary in lieu of house, coal, 
gas and water. 


At Paderborn the 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 

9 unusual amount of public interest is just now being 

shown in the restoration work at Holy Trinity Church, 
Stratford-on-Avon. Workmen are engaged taking up the floor 
of the nave, side aisles and transepts, preparatory to the laying 
down of new block floors and pavements. Having to excavate 
some depth for the purpose of filling in with concrete and. 
cement some curious ola vaults, quaint epitaphs and tombs are, 
says the Birmingham Post, being disclosed, and are being 
treated with the greatest care. A portion of the present 
church dates back nearly 700 years, and all authorities agree 
that upon the same site stood a much older church of the 
Saxon period. Asa place of sepulture the site has, no doubt, 
been in use for about 1,000 years, and, with the surrounding 
churchyard, is said to contain the ashes of 100,000 bodies, 
calculated on the average mortality, which is 100 a year. 
The floors of the nave, and particularly the transepts, are 
honeycombed with vaults, and it will be necessary to lower 
the crown of the arch of many so as to excavate to the 
proper depth. As interments inside churches are not now 
permitted, all vaults will most likely be filled in. They are not 
being entered, but in the course of the work coffins, mostly of 
lead, are seen, and skulls and bones are being turned up occa- 
sionally. These are treated with the utmost reverence, and 
will be reinterred in the churchyard. A group of vaults in the 
south transept have been exposed. They contain the bodies 
of the Mason family, the interments dating from 1689. The 
family is now extinct, but old Stratfordians tell of a most remark- 
able, yet horrible, act of self-destruction committed by one of 
the Mason family some sixty or seventy years ago. Going 
into a hovel in the paddock at the back of his house, he put 
together a great quantity of straw, and lying down on the top of 
it, he set the heap on fire and was literally roasted alive. “The 
coroner’s verdict was one of temporary insanity. Near to the 
Mason monuments lie the remains of one Richard Hill, a con- 
temporary of Shakespeare, and who was probably well known 
to the poet, as he wasa prosperous woollen draper, an alderman 
of the borough and served three years as mayor. He was 
buried December 17, 1593. Within an arch in the west wall of 


| the transept is a very curious inscription, much obliterated, over 


a raised tomb rudely carved to the memory of “ Richarde Hil.” 
The first sentence is a Hebrew text from Job; the next is 
Greek, signifying that the monument covers the corporeal part 
of the deceased, and that his spirit is ascended to happier 
regions, The latter part of the inscription is as follows :— 


Heare lieth intombd the corps of Richard Fil, 
A woollen draper beeing in his time ; 

Whose virtves live, whose fame dooth florish stil, 
Thovgh hee desolved be to dvst and slime. 

A mirror he and paterne mai be made, 

For svch as shall svckcead him in that trade ; 
He did not vse to sweare, to glose, eather faigne, 
His brother to defravde in burguninge ; 

Hee woold not strive to get excessive ‘gaine 

In ani cloath or other kinde of thinge : 

His servant, S.I., this trveth can testifie, 

A witness that beheld it with mi eile. 


Other quaint inscriptions are being brought to light in 
removing the wooden floors that covered the old stone paving 
of the transepts, and it is satisfactory to know that all will be 
carefully preserved and shown in the “random pavement” 
which will border the pews. In order to allow more room for 
the reconstructed organ, an arch will be opened up between 
the south transept and the head of the south aisle. The works 
now in hand will involve an expenditure of nearly 2,400/.,; and 
a similar amount will be required to carry out the entire 
scheme, including the erection of a new vestry upon the site of 
the old vestry, or as it was formerly called, “ the minister’s study 
above the bone-house,” a Saxon building taken down in the 
year 1800, owing to its dilapidated condition. 


STONES AND SCOTTISH SAINTS. 
“ OC TONE-WORSHIP,” as Sir John Lubbock remarks in his 

“Origin of Civilisation,’ “is a form of that  indis- 
criminate worship which characterises the human mind in a 
particular phase of development.” It can hardly be doubted, 
writes Mr. J. M. Mackinlay in the Glasgow Herald, that beliefs: 
connected with this archaic cult found their way into the annals 
of hagiology. Stories occur of saints changing men and beasts 
into stones by a mere exercise of will. Thus, according to a 
Bretagne legend, St. Cornély suddenly petrified a Roman army 
whose ranks are represented by the long lines of monoliths. 
still to be seen in the neighbourhood of Carnac. In Scot- 
land St. Mauritius, otherwise Machar, after settling on 
the banks of. the Don, turned into stone a fierce boar that 
infested the. district, and it is .related of St. Machan of 
Campsie that he treated in a similar way some oxen of his. 
own that had been removed without his consent. Instances, 
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like the above, though not in harmony with snineteenth-century 
notions, were quite in keeping with: the beliefs of early times. 
Miracle-working was a privilege of sainthood, and there was no 
reason why the gift should not be exercised in this particular 
way. Certain rocks along our coasts were in superstitious days 
believed to have been used as boats. by different saints. Thus 
we have St. Baldred’s Boat, off the shore of Haddingtonshire, 
not far from Tantallon Castle, and St. Barr’s Boat, on the 
island of Barra, thought to have served the saint when voyaging 
among the neighbouring islets. St. Conval’s Boat, known as 
“‘Currus Sancti Convalli,” whereon he crossed from Ireland, be- 
came stranded on the bank of the Cart near Renfrew, and may still 
be seen within the Blythswood policies. In Medizeval times it 
was believed to work cures on man and beast. Martin, in his 
‘Western Isles,” alludes to a stone then to be seen within the 
ruins of Ladykirk, in South Ronaldshay.. He says :—‘ Within 
the antient Fabrick of Lady Church there is a stone of four 
Foot in length and two in breadth, tapering at both ends ; this 
Stone has engraven on it the print of two Feet, concerning 
which the inhabitants have the following Tradition; That St. 


Magnus wanting a Boat to carry him over Pightland Firth to, 


the opposite Main Land of Cathness, made use of this Stone 
instead of a Boat. But others have this more reasonable 
opinion that it has been us’d in time of Popery for Delinquents 
who were oblig’d to stand barefoot upon it by way of Penance.” 

To various sites marked by stones have been attached for 
centuries the names of certain of the early saints. These sites, 
as a rule, still retain some of the reverence paid to them. in 
primitive times, when the saint’s cultus was something more 
than a matter of merely antiquarian interest. Ina garden at 
Fortingall in Perthshire, as we learn from Campbell’s “ Book 
of: Garth and Fortingall,” stands “a tall somewhat obelisk- 
shaped boulder” locally known as Clach-math-Luag, z.c. the 
Stone of St. Moluag, its connection with that Lismore saint 
having saved it from demolition. The Aberdeenshire parishes 
of Logie-Mar and Coldstone, united in 1618, were associated 
about the beginning of the eighth century with the missionary 
labours of St. Wallach, whose name is preserved in the old 
«hyme :— 

Wallach’s fair in Logie-Mar, 
The thirtieth day of Januar. 

Close to the ancient burying-ground of Logie-Mar is to be 
seen St. Wallach’s Stone. “It is a handsome monolith 6 feet 
high,” remarks Sir Arthur Mitchell, ‘‘and one would not have 
been surprised to learn that tradition made it a petrifaction of 
the Druid whom St. Wallach dispossessed.” 
measures 3 feet in breadth, and is- quite in its natural state, 
showing neither inscription nor sculpturing of any kind. It 
was formerly built into the churchyard dyke, whence it was 
xemoved to its present site. The old kirk of Boyndie parish in 
Banffshire was dedicated to St. Brandan, and near Tillynaught 
Station are the remains of a megalithic circle called “St. 
Brandan’s Stanes.” On the farm of Johnston in Leslie parish, 
Aberdeenshire, is a monolith, styled in the district the “ Ringin’ 
Stane” or “Ringan’s Stane.” The monolith, as Jervise sug- 
gests in his “Epitaphs and Inscriptions,” “ possibly preserves 
the name of the sairt (St. Ringan or Ninian), to whom either 
the parish church or some other local place of worship may 
have been dedicated.” At Cossins, in Glamis parish, Forfar- 
shire, about a mile north-east from the castle, stands an 
obelisk known as St. Orland’s Stone, but who St. Orland 
was no one knows. 
parish in the “ New Statistical Account of Scotland,” remarks 
regarding the stone :—‘‘ No probable conjecture has been 
formed as to the object of it. On one side is a cross rudely 
flowered and checkered, on the other side four men on horse- 
back appear to be making the utmost despatch. One of the 
horses is trampling under foot a wild boar, and. on the lower 
part of the stone there is the figure of an animal resembling a 
dragon.” The dragon symbol appears also ona monolith in 
the Strathmartin portion of the Forfarshire parish of Mains, 
known as Martin’s Stone. 
the 


“ Old Statistical Account of Scotland.” ‘Tradition says 


The writer of the article on the | 


Its name is thus accounted for in| mao) : 
te prayers to the saint.i So’often had the action been repeated 


that at the place where the stone is erected a dragon which had | 


devoured nine maidens (who had gone out on a Sunday even- 


ing, one after another, to fetch spring water to their father), was | 


killed by a person called Martin, and that hence it was named 
Martin’s Stone.” In his ‘ Epitaphs and Inscriptions” Jervise 


says :—‘ The following rhyme is popularly believed to indicate | 
the cause of the dragon’s rapaciousness, and the progress of the | 


conflict between it and the victor :— 


It was tempit at Pitempan, 
Draiglet at Ba’dragon. 

Stricken at Strickmartin, 
An’ kill’d at ‘ Martin’s Stane.’ ” 


There is no doubt that Martin’s Stone was in reality named | 


after St. Martin, to whom the church of Strathmartin was dedi- 
cated by Bishop David de Bernham, of St. Andrews, on 
May 18, 1249. Another stone in the district has serpents 
sculptured on it, and one may conclude, with Jervise, that these 


The stone | 82ve name to the parish. 


and the dragon on Martin’s Stone gave rise to the story of the 
monster, while the remainder of the legend may be explained 


- by a reference to the patron saint of the church and to the Nine 


Maidens of the Glen of Ogilvy at Glamis, who had a chapel in 
Strathmartin parish, probably near Pitempan. 
A stone, known as St.. Thomas’s chair, stood erect in 
Halkirk parish, Caithness. After referring to the ruins of 
St. Thomas’s Church at Skinnet, the writer of the article on 
Halkirk in the “ New Statistical Account of Scotland,” con- 
tinues :—“ Here was left to stand the sacred chair of St. Thomas, 
of exquisite workmanship in stone, an object of some curiosity, 
it may be of superstitious veneration, till broken down and used 
in building a fence.” St. Modan’s chair, formerly to be seen in 
Ardchattan parish, Argyllshire, is thus referred to by Professor 
Story in his “ St. Modan of Rosneath” :—“In the opening of 
Glen Salach there stood a large flat stone, big enough to seat 
twenty people, which was known as Suidhe Mhaodain—the 
seat of Modan. A few years ago a barbarian mason blew it up 
with gunpowder and split it into lintels for doors and windows.” 
Commenting on its destruction, the author of “ Loch Etive and 
the Sons of Uisnach” says :—‘‘I have never seen Suidhe 
Mhaodain, or Modan’s seat, which was up in Glen Salach, 
through which you pass when going from Barcaldine 
to Bunawe. We learn from Dr. Story that it was hewn 
into pieces a few years ago for building purposes, and 
this in a land of good granite stones.” The hardness of 
such seats was quite in keeping with the ascetic habits of our 
early missionaries. Weare told that our own St. Kentigern 
had a “chair” and a “bed” both of rock close to the Molen- 
dinar at Glasgow. “The latter,” says Bishop Forbes in his 
“ Kalendars,” “was rather a sepulchre than a bed, with a stone 
for a pillow like Jacob.” Dalry, in Kirkcudbrightshire, is also 
known as St. John’s Clachan. In the village is a stone locally 
styled St. John’s chair. It once lay in the old church still to 
be seen in the picturesque graveyard beside the Ken. There 
are traces of St. Ninian in Glen Lyon, in Perthshire, and one 
of them is a stone seat called after him “ Cathair Innian.” The 
saint, as we learn from Campbell’s “ Book of Garth and 
Fortingall,” “used to rest himself on a stone seat, which any- 
one who wishes can find sound and safe on a bank, a little east- 
ward of the Inverinian houses, and this stone seat or sofa was 
said to repair itself whenever it was chipped, and woe to the 
person who raised’ hand or hammer against it.” In 
Medizeval days the church of Aberchirder, in Marnoch parish, 
Aberdeenshire, was dedicated to St. Marnan or Marnoch, who 
Among the relics carefully preserved 
in his church was his skull, which was solemnly washed once a 
week, the water used being reckoned efficacious in curing the 
sick. A ford in the river Deveron, close to the churchyard, was 
called after St. Marnoch, and a spring near the manse received 


the name of “The Saint’s Well,” while at some little distance 


on a hill stcod his stone seat, known as St. Marnan’s chair, and 
doubtless regarded as the place whence he surveyed the country 
around. St. Fillan, of Glen Dochart, in Perthshire, had hisname 
associated with a stone chair that lay for long beside the mill of 
Killin, but was wantonly thrown into the river Dochart, flowing past 
the spot. and was never afterwards recovered. The saint seems to 
have had a liking for stone seats, if tradition may be believed, 
for in the Renfrewshire parish of Killallan, united to Houston 
in 1760, is St. Fillan’s chair, near the ivy-clad ruins of his 
church. It is an earth-fast boulder with a shallow circular 
hollow on the top, some 14 inches across, forming a fairly com- 
fortable seat. To the right as one sits, and close enough to be 
within reach of the hand, is a much smaller hollow, irregularly 
oval in shape, and if we can trust a local tradition it was with 


| water from this cavity that the saint administered the rite of 


baptism while seated in his chair. In ‘‘ Houstoniana” the fol- 


lowing curious information is given :—‘‘Some distance to the 


northwards of the Kirk of Killallan there used to be a large flat 
stone set among the heath, called ‘The Kneelins.’ It received 


| the name from the fact that those who made a pilgrimage to 


the shrine of St. Fillan knelt: on the spot when addressing their 


that there were two holes in the stone said to have been worn 
by the knees of the suppliants.” 

Fillan’s namesake, with whom he is apt to be confounded, 
the saint of Ratherran, now Dundurn, in Perthshire, is said to 
have sat in a rocky seat on the top of green Dunfillan, near 
Comrie, known as St. Fillan’s chair. Till about a hundred 
years ago the chair was connected with a superstitious ritual 
for the cure of rheumatism in the back. The patient sat in the 


_ chair, and then, lying on his back, was dragged down the hill 


by the legs. The saint’s influence, lingering about the spot, 
was thought to insure recovery. The writer of the article on 
Comrie in the “ Old Statistical Account of Scotland” remarks : 


| — “At the foot of the hill there is a basin made by the saint on 


the top of a large stone, which seldom wants water even in the 
greatest drought, and all who are distressed with sore eyes 
must wash them three times with this water.’ At Beith, in 
Ayrshire, St. Inan is remembered by a fair on August 18, O.S., 
called “Finnan’s” or “Tennant’s” Day, by a holy well, 


, 
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and by a cleft in the Cuff Hills that goes by the name 
of St. Inan’s chair. Mr. Robert Love, in the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” says :— 
“ This chair is formed in part, possibly by nature, out of the 
rock of the hill. Its back and two sides are closed in, while in 
front to the west it isopen.” In Flisk parish, Fife, is a group of 
stones called St. Muggin’s Seat—Muggin being a corrupted 
form of Macgidrin, otherwise Adrian, who gave name to 
Exmagirdle in Perthshire. The church of Anstruther-Wester 
was dedicated to him, and an ancient sarcophagus in its 
burying ground came to be known as St. Adrian’s Coffin. The 
parish of Kildonan, in Sutherland, can claim St. Donan of Eigg 
as its patron saint, as it has received his name, and, moreover, 
possesses, or at any rate possessed, a “Cathair Dhonain.” As 
Sage tells us in his “ Memorabilia Domestica,” the saint’s seat 
consisted of two or three large blocks of stone situated near the 
influx of Allt-breac Burn into Helmsdale river. About two 
miles and a half to the south-east of Dunfermline is 
a 
standing stones. Tradition says that it was used by St. Mar- 
garet, wife of Malcolm Canmore, as a seat whereon she rested 
when journeying to and from the Forth ferry. A neighbouring 
farm is named St. Margaret’s Stone Farm, after the block. In 
Tannadice parish, Forfarshire, is St. Arnold’s Seat, styled in 
1527 Sanct Eunandis Seit. Both forms are corruptions of St. 
Adamnan’s name. The hill is crowned by a cairn, whence a 
view is to be had to the south as far as the Lammermuirs. St. 
Catan’s Seat, a conspicuous hill in Kingarth parish, Bute, keeps 


stone block, believed to be the last of a group of | 


fresh the name of the missionary who is also remembered 5° | 
the neighbouring Kilchattan Bay. Arran once had a Suidhe 


Challum Chille, a cairn or mound in Glen Suidhe, where 
according to tradition, Columba sat to rest when on his way to 
Shiskin from Lamlash in the company of his disciple St. 
Molios. 


The latter had, on the shore below his cave in Holy | 


Island, his chair, consisting of a block of sandstone, flat on the | 


top, and having round it a series of artificial recesses or seats. 
Within the cave may stil! be seen a shelf of rock called St. 
Molios’s bed. - A sculptured figure of an ecclesiastic, the sup- 
posed effigy of the saint, formerly in the graveyard of Shiskin, 


Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, widow of the late United States senator, 
George Hearst, has, it is announced, advanced the necessary 
funds. As the University is under the control of the State of 
California Mrs. Hearst has nominated a board of trustees con- 
sisting of the governor, James H. Budd, representing the State; 
one of the Regents of the University, J. B. Reinstein, who will 
act for the body of which he is a member; and Professor 
William 'Carey Jones, who will represent the University itself. 
The prospectus is signed by all these. 

It is proposed that the plans shall be chosen by a com- 
petition open to -all the architects of the world, with an inter- 
national jury of five men, who will have full charge of it and 
will award the prizes. It is hoped in this way to command the 
co-operation of the best architectural genius in the world. 
There will be two competitions, and ample prizes will be pro- 
vided. Maps, casts and photographs of the grounds will be 
placed at various accessible points in Europe and America for 
the convenience of architects who wish to compete. The 
programme has been prepared by Professor Guadet, of the 
School. of Fine Arts, of France. This was under consideration 
by the trustees when the prospectus was issued some weeks 
ago, and will soon be ready for distribution. Copies are to be 
obtained, when issued, from the various architectural societies 
in America and Europe, or upon application to the board of 
trustees at their office, 217 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 
California. 

From the prospectus I quote the following paragraphs, 
telling what the University of California is and the work it is 
doing :—: ; 

“The University of California was founded under an Act of 
the Congress of the United States passed in 1862. It received 
a large land grant and subsidies, and still receives, in addition, 
a yearly income from the United States. The charter of the 
University was granted to it by the State of California in 1868, 
and a part of its income is derived from a tax of 2 cents on each 
100 dols, of the taxable wealth of the State, which income is, of 


- course, constantly increasing in amount. 


was removed a few years ago to St. Molios’s Church, a chapel- | 
of-ease built in 1889, about a mile nearer Blackwater Foot, | 


where it may now be seen in a niche in the west wall below the 
tower. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
COMPETITION. 
HE following letter on the forthcoming competition is from 
Mr. George F. Parker, Consul of the United States, 
Birmingham :—- 
Some particulars which have recently reached me concern- 


ing an architectural enterprise devised by, the University of | : 
| readers, and especially to architects. 


California may not be without interest to your readers. It is 
the purpose of its projectors to ask for the submission of plans 


_ from the State tax. 
students in six years. It had 777 in 1891, it has 


‘“‘ It will thus be seen that the University has both a national 
and State character. Its present resources are valued at about 
9,000,000 dols., and in addition to the revenue derived from 
part of such resources it has a yearly income of about 
40,000 dols. from the United States, and of about 250,000 dols. 
The University has trebled its number of 
2,300 now, and 


_ it will probably have 5,000 after ten years, which is the number 


of students for whom the architectural plan should be cal- 


| culated.” 


I have no knowledge of the scheme other than that derived 
from the prospectus, but the relation which Mrs. Hearst bears 
to it is an earnest of its genuineness. She is known everywhere 


to be able, willing and anxious to carry out large plans for the 


. benefit of education on the Pacific coast. 


for the erection upon the grounds belonging to the University | 
of California, at Berkeley, in that State, of what the preliminary | 
prospectus, issued by the board of trustees, terms “a city of | 


” The grounds of the University cover an area of 


learning. 
The elevation above the» sea-level at the lowest 


245 acres, 


point is about 200 feet, while the greatest elevation is over | 


goo feet. Behind this lies a chain of hills rising another 
1,000 feet. The land has an outlook over the bay and city of 


San Francisco, as well as over the neighbouring plains and 
mountains and the ocean. 

The trustees announce that it is their intention to treat the 
ground and buildings together, landscape gardening and archi- 


tecture forming one composition, which, it is hoped, will never | fro} 
' a eulogistic reference to the late Mr. Pearson, he expressed the 


need to be structurally changed in order to accommodate the 
future needs of the University. 
to erect at least twenty-eight buildings, all mutually related, and 
at the same time cut off as a whole from anything which might 
mar the effect of the picture, the assumption being that these 
will meet the needs of the University in the future, although it 
is suggested that the developments of science may impose new 
duties upon the Institution, which will render necessary some 
alteration of this arrangement. All the. buildings thus far 
erected are to be ignored, and the grounds are to be treated as 
a blank space, to be filled in according to the taste and the 
demands of the successful architect or architects. 


It is, of course, evident that, in order to carry out such a | 


scheme as this a large amount of money must be forthcoming. 
So the announcement is made by the trustees that 5,000,000 dols. 
(1,000,000/.) have already been pledged, and that all the neces- 
sary funds will be forthcoming as fast as the work can be 
carried on. But there are to be no definite limitations of cost, 
material and style so far as the plans are concerned. All this 
is to be left to the unfettered discretion of the designer, who is 
asked to record his conception of an ideal home fora university, 
assuming time and resources to be unlimited. 

In order to provide the plans for this comprehensive scheme 


( I venture, therefore, 
to hope that these meagre particulars may be of interest to your 


TRURO CATHEDRAL. 


1M a meeting of Truro Cathedral committee on the goth inst., 
the Bishop presided. Canon Hammond, of Menheniot, 
wrote in favour of continuing the nave as far as funds would 
allow ; Canon Flint sent a letter saying that he was in entire 
sympathy with the commencement of the building this year ; 
Mr. Boucher favoured spending the’ money in hand ; and Mr. 


' Boger, in his letter, promised 200/. in payments of 50/. a year. 


Upon this site it is proposed | 


The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, who was prohibited by his 
doctor from attending the meeting, sent a letter in which, after 


hope that the committee weuld not come to a hasty decision in 


the affirmative in regard to the immediate continuance of the 


| building unless thoroughly convinced of its desirability. As 


| position of the whole scheme. 


the foundations had been completed and the men dismissed, 
there appeared to be no reason why a pause might not be made 
now without any immediate decision as to proceeding at once 
with a definite portion of the superstructure. In the meantime, 
if Mr, F. Pearson, son of the late architect, were selected to 
succeed his father, he could be instructed to go on with the 
drawings, and full reports could be published, stating the exact 
This would, he thought, save 
them from any charge of precipitancy, and perhaps lead to 
further subscriptions. 

The Bishop proposed a motion recording the loss to 
Christian art and the committee by the death of Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A., the architect of the cathedral, and expressing 
sympathy with the bereaved family. The motion added that 
the diocese of Truro would always cherish a grateful memory 
of him who, with reverence and skill, designed in this century 
a cathedral that would bear comparison with the noblest 
achievements of ancient days. 

Lord Robartes seconded, and the motion was carried. 
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Mr. A. P. Nix, the treasurer, reported: that a cheque. for 
34/. 10s. had been received from a lady secretary of one of the 
rural deaneries, who stated that a similar amount would be sent 
quarterly until 6907. had been reached. The total amount 
available, after paying 1,310/. for the foundations, and exclu- 
sive of what had been raised by ladies in the deanery, was 
24,1487. Mrs. Tremayne, had stated that the ladies’ fund 
amounted to 1,100/. to last September, since when several 
deaneries had not sent returns. 

The Bishop stated that he intended this year, or early next, 
when people had well got over the Jubilee, to make a tour of 
the principal towns of England preaching and holding meet- 
ings in aid of the completion of Truro Cathedral. 

Discussion arose as to what part of the new building should 
be considered the memorial to Archbishop Benson, as the 
result of which it was decided that if it be ultimately resolved 
to continue the cathedral at the present time the committee be 
authorised to spend all the money collected on the continuation 
of the works, and that on the completion of the nave the west 
front be regarded as the portion of the cathedral which. is the 
special memorial to Archbishop Benson. 

On the proposition of Mr. E. Carlyon, seconded by Colonel 
Tremayne, Mr. F. L. Pearson was requested to act as architect 
of any work to be hereafter carried out in execution of his late 
father’s designs for the completion of the cathedral. 

The executive committee was authorised to consult with 
Mr. Pearson as to the completion of working drawings for the 
whole of the nave, excluding the towers and spires. 

It was resolved to have a meeting of the committee to con- 
sider the question of tenders when the working drawings are 
complete. 


KEW AND KENSINGTON PALACES. 


T was announced by the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 


Akers Douglas) last year in Parliament that the Queen — 


had graciously approved of the Rangers Lodge adjoining 
Greenwich Park being let by the Commissioners of Woods as 
part of the Crown Lands under their charge, and that Her 
Majesty had been pleased to throw into the park, for the use of 
the public, 15 acres of land hitherto annexed to the lodge. The 
Queen has further decided that the old palace at Kew shall be 
opened, during her pleasure, as a public museum under the 
same management as Kew Gardens; and by her wish the 
grounds belonging to what is known as the “ Queen’s Cottage ” 
will also be utilised in connection with the Royal Gardens, a 
very attractive addition being thus made to the gardens, the 
amenities of which are enjoyed by the public. Furthermore 
Her Majesty, in her desire] to gratify the wishes of her people, 
has directed that the State rooms at Kensington Palace, in the 
central part of the building, which have been closed and un- 
occupied since 1760, together with Sir Christopher Wren’s 
banqueting-room attached to the palace, shall after careful 
restoration be opened to the public during her pleasure ; and 
the Government will forthwith submit to Parliament an estimate 
of the cost of restoration. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Mies monthly meeting of this Society was held on Monday 
. night in their library at the Museum, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, Mr. J. Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms, vice- 
president, in the chair. This meeting was entirely devoted to 
the reports on the excavation of the Roman station at Ardoch, 
in Perthshire, undertaken by the Society in 1896-97. The 
success of the excavations at Birrens, in Dumfriesshire, in 1895, 
had encouraged the Society to transfer their operations to 
Ardoch, and accordingly the committee of management having 
been reappointed, and permission willingly given by the pro- 
prietor, Colonel Home Drummond, F.S.A.Scot., and Sir James 
Bell, the tenant of the ground, operations were begun early in 
the summer of 1896, and continued till May in the following 
year. Mr. Thomas Ely, who had filled the same post at 
Birrens, was again in charge as clerk of works. The results 
of these operations were now detailed to the Society, and 
illustrated by limelight views from photos taken during 
the progress of the excavations. The secretary (Dr. D. 
Christison) reviewed the various notices of the “ Roman 
camp” at Ardoch, from the earliest in 1672 to the latest in the 
“Statistical Accounts,” all being more or less vague and un- 
satisfactory. He then proceeded to describe the fortifications 
which, owing to a complexity unknown in other Roman works 
at home or abroad, have given rise to much speculation. But 
as no trace of occupation subsequent to that of the Romans 
had been revealed by the excavations, the fortifications, com- 
plex as they are, must be regarded as the outcome of Roman 
military engineering. The chief cause of the complexity seems 
to be the great difference in the width of the fortifications on 
the four’sides owing to the variety in the natural strength of 


the sides. ‘These variations in width necessitated modifica- 
tions at the angles to make the sides fit into each other.. The 
enclosed area, which is a rectangular oblong with the corners 
rounded off, measures about 450 by 400 feet, and the width 
of the fortifications on the north is about 280 feet, 
on the east 200 feet, and on the south and west (where 


they are much destroyed) about 130 and go feet. Only 
three of the lines, the inner rampart with its berm 
and two ditches in front, are carried round the whole 


four sides. On the east face, besides the inner rampart with 
its berm, the lines consist of five parallel trenches 8 to 9 feet 
deep, separated by ridges, with a wide platform beyond them 
and a rampart outside of all. On the north face there is more 
complexity, partly from the cause referred to, and partly 
from the introduction amidst the trenches of two long-shaped 
works or ravelins capable of separate defence. The east 
entrance runs straight across the trenches on a level with the 
tops of the ridges between them, and passing through the 
outer and inner ramparts. It had been protected by an angled 
projection of the fifth trench in front of it, and barred by an 
outer, middle and inner gateway. The north entrance did not 
traverse the three outer trenches, which were probably crossed 
by a removable wooden gangway. This was the side on 
which attack was most dreaded. The rampart was too high 
and broad to be defensible except from the top, which would 
doubtless be palisaded as well as the other lines, Their 
unwonted multiplication was probably due to the necessity for 
great strength in a station so completely isolated, and at a 
distance of two days’ march beyond the utmost lines of the 
Roman Empire. 

Mr. J. H. Cunningham, C.E., the treasurer of the Society, 
next gave a detailed account of the methods of exploration of 
the earthworks and trenches, and described the buildings which 
covered the interior area so enclosed. Sections cut across the 
ramparts at selected points showed that the main rampart had 
a foundation course of stones, as had been previously found at 
Birrens and in the case of the Antonine Wall. The body of 
the rampart itself consisted of layers of gravel, separated from 
each other by thin layers of black material, peat, or the remains 
of sods or brushwood, and traces of rude stonework were often 
found close to it on the inside. The whole of the north-eastern 
quarter of the interior area was thoroughly explored so as to 
show the nature of the constructions composing the station 
buildings of wood and stone. The plan of the building was 
disclosed in a curious manner. In one of the cuttings at the 
commencement of the explorations Mr. Ely, the clerk 
of works, detected several round holes, about Io inches in 
diameter and 30 inches deep, some empty and some par- 
tially filled with a fine powdery soil, quite distinct from 
that of the surrounding subsoil. A flat stone was generally 
found in the bottom, and the sides consisted of a packing of 
stones. The holes were perceived to occur in lines, and at 
pretty regular distances apart, and when the search for them 
was completed they stood revealed as the post-holes of the 
framework of a series of wooden buildings which covered the 
interior area, laid out in rectangular blocks intersected by 
gravel roads, and many of them gravel-floored. The plan thus 
made out showed a general configuration of the buildings and 
principal streets closely resembling that of Birrens. In several 
places, however, stone fpundations of long narrow buildings, 
with air-channels or heating flues underneath, were found 
among the wooden structures, but greatly dilapidated and 
retaining scarcely any features of architecture. Indeed, the 
only building within the area which retained any architectural 
features was a Medizval chapel near the centre of the area, 
whose ruins, surrounded by those of the square enclosure of its 
burying-ground, have been described by many writers on 
Ardoch as the Pretorium of the Roman camp. 

Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, in describing this part of the 
excavations said that though not mentioned in any cartulary, 
and quite forgotten in the district, it was referred to by Baron 
Clerk in the end of last century as a chapel and a burial-place 
still used by the country people, which Dr. Marshall confirmed 
in his “ Historic Scenes of Perthshire,” and the slight remains. 
revealed by the excavations show that it was a chapel about 
4o feet long, probably with a north aisle, like the chapel at 
Moncrieff, and its other features similar to those of many of 
the country chapels found throughout Scotland. 

Dr. Joseph Anderson described the pottery, bronze and 
other objects found in the course of the excavations. The relics. 
found at Ardoch were generally of the same nature as those from 
other sites of Roman occupation, consisting of articles of glass, 
pottery, bronze, iron and lead, with a few coins anda very few 
fragments of sculptured tablets, bearing inscriptions, and frag- 
ments of architectural decoration. The general quantity of relics. 
was less than at Birrens, and the proportions of the different 
varieties were not the same. While Birrens yielded much 
window glass and a good many glass vessels of various kinds, 
Ardoch had exceedingly little window glass and but few glass 
vessels. In pottery, also, the remains of the finer ware SO. 
common at Birrens were scanty here, the Samian ware dishes 
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few and the black and slate-coloured ware comparatively scarce, 
while the bulk of the pottery recovered consisted, not of vessels 
for table service, but of the larger kind, such as amphorz 
and “dolia,” which were used for transport and storage of 
provisions and liquids, and of “mortaria” and various kinds of 
jars for kitchen service. This seemed to imply that while at 
' Birrens there had been a settled occupancy and a somewhat 
duxurious table service, the occupation of Ardoch, being so 
. much more distant from the base of supplies, was probably less 
permanent, and certainly much more deficient in the materials 
for table service. An interesting feature of Ardoch was the 
occurrence of a large quantity of the doubly conical pellets of 
burnt clay called sling-bolts, from their precise resemblance to 
the sling-bolts of lead which are well known as Roman. They 
occurred chiefly in the central area near the pretorian 
buildings, but were also found scattered over the whole area 
examined. Taking this along with the fact that the buildings 
here were generally of wood, and must have been covered with 
thatch, as no remains of roofing tiles were found, it is not 
difficult to regard these missiles as relics of the persecution the 
occupants of the camp must have suffered from the attacks of 
the tribesmen intent on setting fire to the station buildings. 
Cesar, describing the attack of the Nervii on one of his camps, 
relates that, taking advantage of a high wind, they began to 
throw into it sling-bullets of clay made red-hot and so set the 
thatched roofs on fire, and the wind spread the conflagra- 
tion over the whole camp. A bronze socketed axe and a late 
Celtic horse-trapping found among the Roman relics seemed to 
indicate in this northern region a survival of the bronze age 
and late Celtic culture into Roman times. The coins found 
range from the time of Nero, A.D. 54, to that of Hadrian, 
A.D. 117. The few fragments of inscriptions found add nothing 
to our knowledge of the date of occupation, the only thing 
certain being that it must have been occupied after A.D, 117, 
though there is nothing to show when the occupation first com- 
menced. 


TESSERA:. 
Architecture and Utility. 


-T ‘HE savage first decorates his weapons, canoes and pipes, 
‘ or tattoos his body. He then turns his attention to 
building, and a tent becomes a wigwam and a wigwam a 
louse. Amplification turns the house into a. palace, and 
religion, as it becomes formulated, requires a shrine or temple 
for its ceremonies. All these successive advances are based 
upon the requirements of actual use, and so architecture 
becomes an art of decorated utility. The Greek temple and 
the Gothic cathedral thus follow the same law, and much of 
their charm is produced on the mind by the illustration they 
afford of a perfect adaptation of graceful means to a utilitarian 
end. It is by serving noble purposes that architecture becomes 


itself ennobled, and not content with a primacy among the | 


~ useful arts alone, claims to rank with the imitative arts of 
painting and sculpture, which, unlike itself, can express ideas 
by the mere action of the artist, speaking out to us the message 
that is in him without a thought of any other necessity than 
that which is laid upon him by the consciousness which forces 
him onward. The connection between architecture and utility 
having always existed, gives a practical answer to the doubts 
which are sometimes felt as to its influence in the future. 
Rightly considered, such a connection is natural and is to be 


cherished. Taking the question of imitation, we know there is | 


always some fashion in art in these days which has no style of its 
own. Public taste may one day turn to Greece, at another to 
Rome. It may declare the supremacy of Gothic, or discover 
the merits of “ Queen Anne.” Now if we are convinced that 
architecture must be based upon utility, any direct imitation of 
ancient models will be recognised as unreasonable and 
inartistic. We do not want, for example, our Christian churches 
to resemble heathen temples, however well copied from beauti- 
ful designs. The charms of these flowers of art do not bear 
transplanting, and by thus losing appropriateness they become 
“matter in the wrong place,” and therefore incapable of giving 
pleasure. We must, no doubt, base our work on the traditions 
of the past, but the actual copying of existing buildings is not 
art, but archeology. The use for which a building is required 
must affect its architectural forms or these will fail to satisfy 
and charm us. Architecture, therefore, recognises utility as 
the basis of her work, on which she erects a superstructure of 
her own with grace of proportion and beauty of ornament. 
Without such additions utility alone would give us not archi- 
tecture but only building. 


The Flying Buttress. 

The Gothic architects in their love of vaulted roofs soon 
became confronted with structural difficulties. In edifices of 
moderate height these were more or less easily surmounted ; 
but the case became different when great altitude was desired, 
as in the French churches with their lofty clerestories and large 


| of course exist as to the esthetic value of the buttress. 


| will seem to be fatal to breadth of effect. 


windows for the display of coloured glass. If stone vaults had 
to be poised in the air, there would be a thrust somewhere 
which had to be guarded against. The architects of Italy 
sought for this solution, as we know, in the adoption of iron 
tie-bars, avoiding buttresses. But in Italian Gothic, Mediaeval 
principles were rather passively tolerated than actively loved in 
the land which cherished the memories of Rome and Greece. 
Here the horizontal principle predominated in architecture, and 
the elaborate groined roofs of northern art found no home. 
Simple vaults were raised upon walls of no great elevation, and 
such thrust as resulted was provided for by the simple expedient 
above referred to: The northern Medieval architect scorned 
such a device. To him it seemed unreasonable that his work 
should need adventitious aid to enable it to stand. It should 
be complete in itselfand built of homogeneous material. Thus 
arose the invention of the flying buttress. Accustomed to 
break the surface of his walls by the ordinary solid buttress, it 
was in his eyes only a natural development to extend it upwards 
and connect it by means of an arch with the roof which required. 
its support. By this method the whole mass of the building’ 
became self-sustaining, each part lending to every other that 
support which might be locally wanting in its own construction. 
The buttress, in whatever form, is therefore an example of the 
adoption by architecture of a utilitarian feature and of the in- 
corporation of such a feature into a style. Like all other 
things it ceases to please when exaggerated, but as used by 
English Medizval builders it adds in no slight degree to the 
picturesqueness of their work. The vaults in English churches 
are seldom so ambitious or the clerestories so developed as in 
foreign examples, and the flying buttress has therefore been 
kept with us under the restraining influence of moderation. 
An example to the contrary is found at Notre Dame in Paris, 
where the flying buttresses around the apse not only obscure 
and confuse the architecture, but even suggest the existence of 
weakness by bringing before the mind too obviously the neces- 
sity of unusual means of support. In such a case as this it is 
the buttress which becomes the principal feature of the design 
and reduces the building which it serves to subordination, a 
total inversion of the relations which ought to exist, for utility 
here becomes a burden and injures, from the artistic point of 
view, that which it should assist. Difference of opinion will 
To 
those whose taste leads them in Classic directions, the buttress 
Others, again, will 
censure it as suggestive of weakness in the wall to which it is 
applied. Looking, however, to the predominance of the vertical 
principle in northern Medizval architecture, the buttress seems. 
to be the natural result of such a principle and thus to take its 


| place readily in a style which expresses vigour rather than 


repose, 
African Landscape. 
The citizen retiring to his suburban villa, neatly-trimmed 


| garden, Italian terrace, symmetrical rows of trees, geometrically 


laid-out walks and plots of flowers, wherein he may trace all 
or most of the figures to be found in the “ Elements of Euclid,” 
talks of the pleasure of looking at a bit of nature. Could his 
gardener explain matters to him, he would soon show him that 
there is not a bit of nature in the whole landscape, and that he 
never intended there should be, his whole object being to 
exclude nature and to show his master how perfectly he had 
done so. On this success depends the pleasure his employer 
has in contemplating his work. The farmer also, when he looks 
at his well-cultivated fields, his close even fences, the ripening 
field of wheat, in which there is nothing to be seen but wheat, 
admiring the perfection of man’s handiwork, must, if he reflects 
on it, be often amused at the observations of those who mis- 
take his farm for a natural landscape. To see such go to 
Africa, to the wilds of America, and there admire the landscape 
fresh from the great Painter’s hands. To enjoy this, the 
penates you worship (utility and the social arts) must be left at 
home; you are in the presence of mysterious nature ; you may 
guess at her object, but cannot discover it ; admire and worship, 
but pretend not to unfold her grand scheme, for of this you 
must be instinctively aware that her plans cannot be yours. Be 
content with the reflection that you belong to that mysterious 
consanguinity, for a time at least, that ever-renovating, ever- 
renewed principle which converted this globe from a lifeless 
desert into a sphere teeming with all that is beautiful. 


Albert Diirer in Italy. 


Diirer’s visit to Italy gave him great satisfaction. Gian 
Bellini was not his only friend ; he was able to add Titian and 
Andrea del Sarto to the number, and when he left Venice in 
the autumn of 1506 he did so at the request of Mantegna, who 


| wrote beseeching Albert to visit him before he died. Mantegna 
was already on his death-bed, and when Diirer reached Padua 


it was unhappily just too late to gratify a wish of which the 
expression must have been so flattering to him; the great 
Mantuan, whose influence may be traced in the works of his 
German disciple, had himself entered on a longer journey, andy 
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Diirer pursued his way to Bologna. Here he made some stay, 
forming an acquaintance with his future eulogist, Dr. Christopher 
Scheurl, and taking, he tells us, lessons in perspective. ih 
intended to proceed to Rome, though for some reason this in- 
tention was never carried into effect. It is equally remarkable 
that he should not have visited Florence, where at that very 
time Michel Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci were contending 
for the mastery. For some of the pictures he painted during 
his Italian tour he received considerable sums of money, and 
was everywhere praised, or, as he himself called it, “ glorificirt.” 
He writes thus to Pirkheimer :—‘“ As thou writest to me that I 
should come home with speed I am minded to leave this as 
soon as I can. ‘But how I shall shiver after this sunshine. 
Here I am a gentleman—there, at home, I am only a hanger- 
on of gentlemen.” 


J. Nollekins, R.A., as a Courtier. 

It was probably owing to the deficiencies of his education 
and to the force of early habits that Nollekins could never 
boast of much refinement in manners. On the contrary, indeed, 
although he was very much respected by all who were on very 
intimate terms with him, the simplicity of his deportment and 
the total absence of any attention to the ordinary usages of 
polished life afforded them frequent subjects of amusement. 
As a specimen of his zaivefé it is related of him that in spite 
of the previous admonition of his friends ‘he would go up to 
George IV., when Prince of Wales, take him familiarly by the 
button, like an everyday acquaintance, ask him “ how hisfather 
did,” and express pleasure at hearing the king was well, adding, 


<< Aye, aye ! when he’s gone we shall never get such another.” | 


Once when George III. was sitting to him for a bust he fairly 
stuck one point of a pair of compasses in the king’s nose in 
ascertaining the distance between that and the under-lip. His 
Majesty, with his accustomed good-nature, laughed heartily at 
meeting with a person apparently insensible of the interval 
which separated a monarch from the rest of the world. As for 
Nollekins, he handled kings and noblemen as if they were 
common folks, and had no other notion but that it was his 
business, when employed upon a bust, ‘to set about it in the 
regular way, and to make the best thing of it he possibly could, 
considering that one man’s head differed from another's only 
as it was a better or a worse subject for modelling, 


- Mendelssohn’s Art Criticism. 


I have a peculiar pleasure in the works of the monk Fra 
Bartolommeo, who was a pious man, with a soul at once earnest 
and tender. There is a little picture by him which I have dis- 
covered for myself; it is about the size of this sheet, and divided 
into two parts, representing the Adoration and the Presentation 
in the Temple. The figures are about two finger-lengths in 
height, but all painted with the finest and most delicate 
handling, with the most brilliant colouring, the brightest orna- 
mentation, and lit by the most joyous sunshine. One sees in 
the picture how the pious artist must have laboured at it with 
love and elaborated its smallest detail, perhaps in order to give 
it away and to make some one very happy with the gift. I felt 
as if the painter were still about it, and would again sit in front 
of it, though absent for the moment. Just such surprise and 
pleasure I also had to-day, in looking at the so-called Madonna 
del Cardellino, which Raphael painted as a wedding gift for a 
friend ; and just as I was meditating on all these men, so long 
ago dead; but whose minds still converse so distinctly with us 
and with others, I passed accidentally into the room where the 
portraits of the great painters hang. Once before I had seen 
them and looked on them as a show and a curiosity ; for there 
are over three hundred of them, generally from the masters’ 
own hands, so that one sees at once the man and his work ; 
but to-day they assumed a strange meaning forme. Some day 
by word of mouth I may tell you much of all this, but I must 


say that Raphael’s likeness of himself is almost the most | 


touching picture of his that I have ever seen. 
of a great hall, covered to the very ceiling with names, hangs 
a small picture, with not much to distinguish it, but upon which 
the eye irresistibly fastens. It is Raphael Sanzio, young, very 


delicate and pale, but with a yearning of infinite passion, and 


with the languor of almost sickening longing in the mouth and 
eyes ; one seems to see into his very soul. That he never was 
to be able to express what he saw, what he was, and what he 


felt; that the wish was to goad him on and on, and that he | 


must die young, all this is written in the sad, suffering, spiritual 
face, and one quivers when one looks into the dark eyes and 
at the mouth, which is compressed as if by some painful 
thought. Over against him- you’ may. see an ugly, stalwart 
fellow, a man-full of bone, of muscle and of marrow—Michel 
Angelo, who looks angry and rough. ‘On the other side is one 
wise, earnest..and lion-like ; that is Leonardo da Vinci. But 
you cannot see them ; and I could talk of them better than IJ 
can write. 


. Indian Trade Guilds. 


The trade guilds of the great polytechnical cities of India 
are not always exactly coincident with the sectarian or ethnical 


In the middle | 


i 


caste of a particular class of artisans. Sometimes the same 
trade is pursued by men of different castes, and its guild gener- 

ally includes every member of the trade it represents without 

strict reference to’ caste. The government of the guiids or 

unions is analogous to that of the village communities and 
castes, that is, by hereditary officers. Each separate guild is 

managed by a court of aldermen or mahajans (literally, “ great 

gentlemen”). Nominally it is composed of all the freemen of the 

caste, but a special position is allowed to the seths, lords or 

chiefs of the guild, who are ordinarily two in number, and hold 

their position by hereditary right. The only other office-bearer 

is a salaried clerk or gumasta. Membership in the guild is also 

hereditary, but new-comers may be admitted into it on the 

payment of an entrance fee, which in Ahmedabad is 2/. for 

papermakers and 5o0/..for tinsmiths. No unqualified person. 
can remain in or enter a guild. It is not the practice to execute 

indentures of apprenticeship, but every boy born in a working: 
caste of necessity learns his father’s handicraft, and when he 

has mastered it at once takes his place as an hereditary freeman. 

of his caste or trade guild ; his father, or, if he be an orphan, 

the young man himself giving a dinner to the guild on the 

occasion. In large cities the guilds command great influence. 

The nagar-seth, or City Lord of Ahmedabad, is the titular head 

of all the guilds and the highest personage in the city, and is 

treated as its representative by the Government. In ordinary 

times he does not interfere in the internal affairs of the guilds, 
their management being left to the chief alderman of each. 
separate guild, called the chautano seth, or “Lord of the 

Market.” Under British rule, which secures the freest exercise. 
of individual energy and initiative, the authority of the trade 
guilds in India has necessarily been relaxed, to the marked 

detriment of those handicrafts the perfection of which depends 

on hereditary processes and skill. The overwhelming importa- 

tion of British manufactures also is even more detrimental to. 
their prosperity and influence, for it has in many places brought 

wholesale ruin on the hereditary native craftsmen, and forced 
them into agriculture and even domestic service. 


GENERAL. 


The Late Sir Henry Doulton has !eft personal estate’ 
which is valued at 309,483/. 8s. 4d. 

A Collection of Paintings, including works by Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, Mr. Briton Riviere and J. Linnell, was 
destroyed by fire at Eynsham Hall, Oxfordshire, on Monday 
morning. ae 

The Queen has subscribed 20/. towards the building fund - 
of Christ Church, Richmond. 

M. Charles Garrault, conservator of the Museum of 
Decorative Art, died in Paris on the 6th inst. 


The Exhibition of Water-Colour and Black and White 
drawings by the late Sir John Gilbert, R.A., will be open next 
week at the gallery of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 

Mr. H. Stannus is delivering a course of lectures in the 
Municipal Art School, Manchester, on “Some Elements and 
Principles of Design in Classic Architecture.” 

Mr. W. S. Marchant has succeeded Mr. D. C. Thomson 
in the direction of the English business of Messrs. Boussod,, 
Valadon & Co. (the Goupil Gallery), of London and Paris. 

The Collection of Pictures formed by Mr. David Sellar 
will be on exhibition at the Grafton Galleries on and after 
to-morrow. Mr. Sellar states that his objects in exhibiting this 
remarkable collection are twofold :—“ First, so much interest 
has been excited by reason of my proposed gift of the collec 
tion to the Guildhall having been refused on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., that I think the Press and 
the public ought to have an opportunity of seeing the pictures ; 
and secondly, it was suggested to me that it might be made the 
means of aiding an admirable philanthropic work, ‘The 
Children’s Salon’ Benevolent Fund.” ONY: 

Mr. G. A. Bodley, A.R.A., has been invited by the Dean 
and Chapter of Peterborough Cathedral to examine and report 
upon the condition of the west front of the cathedral, and also 
of the transepts and eastern chapel of the choir, with a view to: 
carrying on the work of restoration. ‘This course is necessary, 
owing to the death of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., under whose 
advice the previous restorations have been carried out. © Scaf- 
folding is being erected with a view to restoring the south-west 
gable of the front. 


Two New. Schools—the Grassendale Victoria schools 
(Church of England) and the Wesleyan Day and. Sunday 
schools—were opened on. Monday at Garston. The Church 
school is.a two-storey building, substantially built and fireproof, 
and affords accommodation for 450 scholars. The Wesleyan 


schools are all on the ground floor, and afford accommodation ° 


for 339 scholars in three departments. Connected with them 
are a ladies’ parlour and lecture-hall for church purposes, the" 
total cost of the scheme having been about 3,100/ 
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Bandeau in Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon 


@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


AccorDING to DE Quincey, who was an exquisite judge 
of all things literary, EpmuND BuRKE was “the supreme 
writer of his ceptury, the man of the largest and finest 
understanding.” . Being thus endowed, BURKE was _ neces- 
sarily a lover of art, and if he did not succeed in fashioning 
a system of zesthetics which the world was bound to accept, 
he patronised James Barry, declared architecture to be 
worthy of the statesman’s care, and, it may be, composed 
Revynotps’s: “ Discourses.” In last July was the centenary 
of his death at Beaconsfield. ‘There he lived for twenty- 
eight years, and he was buried in the parish church. But, 
as the rector points out, the’only memorials of him in the 
building area plain mural tablet in the south aisle, which 
merely records his name and dates, together with those of 
his son, brother and wife, besides a brass of poor design 
which was set over his grave in 1862 by some of his 
descendants. The rector proposes that a more worthy 
memorial should be placed in the church, which, he says, 
might take the form of a marble relievo to be inserted in 
the wall below the tablet in the aisle. The relievo would 
represent Burke's head and bust, after the famous 
REYNOLDS portrait. ‘There may be some of our readers 
who will be glad to do reverence to the memory of 
Epmunp Burke, of whom it has been said that “for the 
intellectual qualities of eloquence—in fineness of under- 
standing, in depth and large compass of thought—he far 
surpasses any orator, ancient or modern.” 


“WHEN we have seen one green field we have seen all 
green fields,” said Dr. JoHNsoN, and the ‘fallacy was 
evidence of his shortsightedness and cockneyism. With 
somewhat more reason it can be said, ‘‘ When we have seen 
one drawing by the late Sir JoHN GILBERT we have seen all 
of them.” The phenomenon was never so evident as it 
now appears on visiting the gallery of the Water-Colour 
Society. To some extent it produces the success of the 
exhibition, for the walls present a sort of decorative effect, 
which is obtained by the correspondence between the 
drawings. The general uniformity arises. from several 
causes. In the first place, it may be doubted whether 
models were employed for the figures, then the accessories 
and costumes are derived from recollection, and the land- 
scapes are mainly imaginative. Nobody could rely on one 
of Sir Joun GILBERT'S drawings as a record of costume that 
was accurate, and although all the archeological details 
were no less uncertain, yet whatever. was employed 
became more impressive than if examples were faithfully 
followed. Sir JoHN GILBERT seemed to have seized the 
character of any age he took up, and as his treatment was 
in keeping with the general, if hazy, notions of the public, 
it is no wonder his works were admired. Those who are 
accurate in their pictorial work satisfy a few, but weary the 
majority of spectators. There is little difference between 
GILBERT’s water-colours and his drawings for illustrations, 
except that the latter are in black and the others coloured. 
He seemed to find as little difficulty in making a scene that 
pleased out of a commonplace incident as out of a scene 
in which Cavaliers and Puritans were the actors.. But he 
preferred to treat events which took place at least a century 
ago. His work has qualities which are well deserving of 


careful study, and especially as it always tells. The collec- 
tion, which is to be seen in Pall Mall East, is as extensive as 
one can desire, for in spite of the power seen in every sketch, 
the bravado might with more examples become too wearisome. 


Sr. PeTER’s GRAMMAR ScHOoOL, York, appears to have 
been founded in the year 732, or over eleven and a half 
centuries ago. The King’s School, Canterbury, claims to 
be founded still earlier. From time to time the York 
school has been endowed, and the property belonging to it 
brings in an income of 1,430/. 75. 11d. a year. The Charity 
Commissioners lately investigated the circumstances of the 
school and have prepared a scheme by which it is provided 
that the school of the “foundation” (which includes the 
original and three subsidiary foundations) is to be main- 
tained in or near the city of York, in the present school 
buildings, or in other suitable buildings hereafter to be pro- 
vided for the purpose by the governors, as a day and 
boarding school for boys. Either by altering or adding to 
the present school buildings or otherwise, the governors are 
to provide for the school a proper laboratory for the teach- 
ing of, experimental chemistry, the cost of which may be 
taken out of the capital endowment of the “ foundation,” 
subject to the approval of the Charity Commissioners. The 
case is remarkable, for there is hardly another country in 
Europe that could present such an example of continuity. 
But what would the Saxon teachers of a.p. 732 think if some 
prophetic soul acquainted them with the ‘‘ proper labora- 
tory” for experimental chemistry which was to become an 
essential part of the school ? 


THE competition for the new “ Kurhaus ” at Wiesbaden 
must be. considered a failure. Although all the prizes 
announced were duly awarded, and extra prizes were also 
given, not one among the fifty-three designs was considered 
by the Commission to be suitable. The sum which was 
mentioned as the cost of the building was 100,000/. The 
first prize was awarded to Herr Macwz, of Bremer. The 
Commission must have among so many plans abundant 
materials if it is intended to compile a design. 


A CATALOGUE has been prepared of the antiquities in 
the Guildhall Museum and which are of interest in connec- 
tion with the history of the City of London. The library 
committee have proposed that it should be printed on 
demy-quarto paper, that one section should be published 
first, with good illustrations, and that one-half of the edition 
of 1,000 copies should be placed on sale. Accordingly they 
asked the Corporation for 1oo/, to print as large a portion 
of the catalogue as that sum would allow, believing that 
such a catalogue would prove of the highest value, not only 
to visitors to the: museum, but to students and others in 
this and foreign countries unable personally to visit the 
museum. The Corporation apparently do not care for 
relics of ancient London, and instead of cheerfully granting 
the trifling sum solicited, the report was referred back for re- 
consideration, with especial reference to the ultimate cost of 
the catalogue as a whole, and having regard to the fact that 
over 1,000/. had already been spent in arranging and cata- 
loguing the antiquities. If the Corporation expended 1,000. 
we suppose services were rendered which were an equivalent 
to the outlay. The culinary departsnent o the Corporation 
is, of course, of far more importance than a museum, 
but can it be kept up without continuous outlay? Why 
should an exception be made of the museum, and self- 
supporting qualities be expected from it ? 
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SOILS AND SUBSOILS IN LONDON. 
HERE was a time when the subject of soils and sub- 
soils was of more importance to architects and 
builders with their clients than it is at present. It 
would be difficult now to find a spot in England on which 
it is impossible to erect a building. The Goodwins may be 
cited as one of the exceptions, but any builder from London 
who has batted or bowled for a few minutes during low 
tide on that fatal place is likely to have concluded that if 
money enough were forthcoming he would contrive some 
method of raising a lighthouse amidst the shifting sands. 
For experience has taught him how to erect many-storeyed 
structures on places which resemble sponges saturated with 
water that seems inexhaustible, or which seem to be a 
colossal dustheap, or present peculiarities very instable. 
London is one of the cities where nature did not make 
much provision for sheltering a population of four or five 
millions, and those who are accustomed to overcome the 
difficulties which are turning up every day within the area 
of 120 square miles must be confident of success in de- 
vising foundations in any other region. 

Accordingly, when we are told about: the great and 
ever-increasing demand for advice about soils and subsoils 
which is heard at the offices of the Geological Survey, we 
can hardly imagine the applicants are architects or con- 
tractors who work in the metropolitan district. The in- 
formation on which they must rely has to be derived from 
their own experience, judgment and skill in drawing con- 
clusions. ‘There is no geological surveyor who is equally 
competent to give advice, and in preparing the memoir 
on soils and subsoils which has been issued’ from 
Jermyn Street, Mr. Woopwarp, the author, acknowledges 
the aid he has derived “from medical officers, engi- 
neers and architects, as well as from house-hunters 
who have communicated their various experiences.” The 
memoir has, therefore, the advantage of being inspired, 
‘as it Were, by the experience of yesterday. That is to’ say, 
there is less dogmatism in the theories of soils than would 
be found in a monograph on the subject that was about a 
year old. Wise sanitarians have grown to be rather sceptical 
about the infallibility of their own earlier utterances, and 
the men of the new school hesitate before making universal 
-laws of “particular instances.” -Mr. Woopwarp, for 
example, does not argue as if the subsoil was the one thing 
needful to be considered in building. ‘A good deal of 
misapprehension,” he says, “exists with regard to the 
advantages of gravel as a subsoil, and of the disadvantages 
of clay ; in certain circumstances either may be good or 
both may be bad as sites for houses. All house- 
hunters indeed would do well to consider the general sani- 
tary conditions connected with proposed sites, and to bear 
in mind that a healthy habitation depends on several con- 
siderations, apart from the nature of the subsoil. There 
are the elevation of the ground and other local circum- 
stances, and, more important still, the construction of the 
house itself, its damp-proof basement, its airy and sunny 
position, and the system of drainage.” 

London is the healthiest of all cities, although its pre- 
eminence is mainly owing to conditions that are generally 
artificial, “Made ground.” underlies a great many of its 
buildings. It has been accumulating from the time of 
the earliest inhabitants. At the Bank of England, accord- 
ing to Mr. Woopwarp, the made ground has a depth of 
22 feet and rests on 4 feet of gravel. A section of a part of 
Cannon Street shows remains of the roadway which existed 
before the Great Fire of 1666, earth in which Norman and 
Early English pottery are found and Roman tesselated pave- 
ment, black soil containing Samian and other Roman ware, 
with loam and gravel beneath. In those places made ground, 
from its antiquity, may be classed with superficial deposits, 
in which man was not one of the operative'agencies. After 
a few centuries rubbish cannot be injurious. But when 
gravel and sand are removed and their places occupied with 
the contents of dustbins, it is rather rash to assume that the 
surrounding soil has made the new addition to the earth’s 
surface entirely innocuous. We are disposed to agree with 
Sir DoucLtas Gatton when he asks, “ What can be more 
dangerous, what more wicked, than the everyday proceed- 
ings in- the Metropolis and elsewhere of those persons 
who purchase a building site, who extract from it 
the healthy clean gravel and sand which it contains, 
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allow the hole to be filled. with rubbish and then 
proceed to build upon it?” At the same time, it is 
only fair to the jerry-builder, who calculates on the value to 
be derived from selling gravel and sand, to say that as yet 
there are few outbreaks of diseases which can be directly 
traced to. the substitution of a modern for an ancient 
material. Rubbish is a generic term, and includes many 
things which are harmless when 1n the ground. 

The largest area of made ground in the Metropolis is 
that of the Pimlico and Belgravia district, and although 
many sanitary improvements were unknown when the 
houses were erected, the inhabitants are not supposed to 
be surrounded by defects which cause risks to life. Nature 
is, however, responsible for the character of the ground from 
which most of the buildings arise in London streets, and it 
must be said that if the constituents of the subsoil are few 
they are not disposed monotonously. The subjoined sec- 
tions will suggest the variety which is presented when the 
ground is opened in various parts of the Metropolis :— 


Brentford. 
Feet. 
Loam. Pr : 6 4 a ° ° . Pe ostx() 
Gravel : 2 5 ; a Fs Atkie. p 
Loam . ‘4 és . : . . 2 . pht cos 
Sand and gravel . : . ° . ° > med, 
25 
Endsleigh Street, Huston Square. 
Made ground : a : : : : Hie 7 fakes 
Clay ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ® . ° f. 
Sand ° ° s ° » ° ° ° o ® 2 
Gravel é ° : . . ° Rae ra Heals: 
22 
Lighbury New Park. 
Made ground : : : 4 ° ° ete 
Loam. : b 4 : : 6 : . ES 
Sand . é js 5 5 é ‘ ‘ . eNO 
Peat . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ; & ° 4 
Gravel and sand , $ 4 . priser ° eS 
41 
Peckham. 
Gravel : . : 4 = . ° ° tries 
Loam and sand . ' é . * a #1 14, 
Gravel : 5 . : > . . 5 PSone 
20 


It will be observed that gravel and sand were found in 
all the cuttings. Fortunately a large part of the Metropolis 
lies above those materials. Along the Thames in Essex, 
at Barking, Plaistow, the Isle of Dogs, Erith, Plumstead, at 
Bermondsey, Westminster, &c., alluvium is found which 
does not find favour with occupants of houses. The 
London Building Act of 1894 has placed many obstacles in 
the way of people who would use low-lying land for building 
sites. But land so placed only forms a sort of fringe for 
the gravel and sand which extend from Ockendon to 
Windsor, and is of varying width. The London clay is met 
with north and south of the gravel and sand. People as a 
rule prefer to live above gravel and sand, and some find 
they are less liable to certain ailments in a place which 
has such a subsoil. But on the whole the difference 
between the safety in a sanitary sense of the districts is 
less marked than formerly. On this subject Mr, 
WoopwarD remarks :— 


Artificial changes, indeed, have exercised so much influence 
over the more populous parts of the London area that the 
naturally wet and heavy soil of the London clay has been 
largely obscured by transported soil and gravel, as well as by 
ordinary made soil and pavements. Hence elevation and 
situation have come to be of more importance than the original 
soil. In considering the respective merits of clay and gravel 
it must be remembered that gravel may hold water, and that 
on a thin bed of gravel resting on clay the amount so held may 
be Jarge. Where the foundations of a house have been carried 
down to the clay, the excavation required for them forms a sort 
of tank into which water may, and often does, accumulate from 
the surrounding gravel. It has thus been found in a number 
of cases that the basements of houses built on gravel are damper 
than those constructed on clay, if the subterranean’ flow of 
water 1s not checked by means of artificial drainage around the 
house, and.this precaution is not usual in London, . Clay, after 
absorbing a certain amount of water at the surface, throws oft 
the bulk of the rainfall, and it is only in the absence of natural 
or artificial drainage that the water accumulates. It is, there- 
fore, better to reside on a bare clay foundation in a district 
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where the slopes provide a system of drainage, than on a flat 
area where thin gravel rests on clay and water can accumulate 
in the subsoil. Mr. G. J. Symons has remarked that “a house 
on a clay soil is not necessarily more unhealthy than one on 


gravel,” and my own observations quite accord with this view, © 


so long as the site is not in a great clay vale. Clay, moreover, 
serves to keep impurities from water-bearing strata beneath it— 
a fact of importance in rural districts. 


Whether the subsoil be clay or gravel it is advantageous 
to have uniformity of material on a site. Foundations of 
which a part is sunk where two formations come ‘together 
usually cause trouble, for each may have a different capacity 
to sustain a load. Then, too, as Mr. Woopwarb says :— 
“On the margin of two formations, where sand or gravel 
rests on clay, springs may be expected ; and when a house 
is constructed on sloping ground there should be proper 
provisions for drainage on the side against which spring 
water would enter under the ground floor. Again, it is 
well to avoid a line of fracture where the strata are 
displaced, as these ‘faults’ are planes of dislocation 
in the earth’s crust, and they are liable to be moved 
during earthquake disturbances.” The latter contingency 
is not, if we credit Professor MILNE, to be altogether 
ignored in this country. Clay, sand and gravel, however 
excellent, are all the better for being submitted to the 
builder’s operations for making ‘assurance doubly sure” 
before they are permitted to sustain buildings. As for chalk, 
which is to be found within a short distance of the 
Metropolis, Mr. Woopwarp warns us that ‘‘it is liable to 
undergo dissolution, and great cavities or ‘pipes’ may be 
found in it, partially, but not wholly, filled with gravel and 
sand. Quite suddenly sinkings of the surface have taken 
place in such circumstances. Hence a chalk foundation 
needs to be well tested.” Chalk is not the only material 
which it is prudent to test. Mr. WoopwarD also. recom- 
mends those who contemplate the purchasing of houses to 
allow a year to elapse after the building is completed, in 
order to ascertain the effects produced by time, and for an 
inferior class of houses there is reason in what he says. 

Mr. Woopwarp with all his experience does not appear 
to have satisfied himself that he has found the key to the 
connection between geology and building in London. 


“One would, in fact,” he says, ‘be disposed to conclude | 


that it is well nigh impossible anywhere to find all con- 
ditions in their most favourable degree, whether in town or 
country, in cottage, mansion or flat.” 
credit account has to be opened for all things, including 
sanitation. But if the architect does not succeed in re- 
moving risks from his buildings the world may be assured 
that science has no talisman which will serve as a substi- 
tute, and about soils and subsoils cannot teach anything 
which was not already known in builders’ offices. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
By THE LaTE J. E. Hopcson, R.A. 


4 ANT of self-reliance and moral courage to face the 

strictures of a philistine crowd.” Such was the 
grave indictment which I made against the landscape- 
painters of the day in my last article, and which I am now 
called upon to make good. 

In the course of that article I endeavoured to point out 
that the want of variety and the low aim observable in 
modern landscapes were faults which (as I hasten to say as 
an amende to our artists for using such harsh terms) were 
due to over-conscientiousness and zeal after truth. But 
since in the arts—at least, so it appears. to my mind— 
inspiration and genius go for much more than mere 
objective truth, the excess of what is in itself a virtue 
becomes a very serious fault indeed, and it is obviously by 
no means unjust or unfair to conclude that over-zeal for 
truth may have its origin in the fear of being untrue, which, 
I think, is one of the causes at the bottom of the mischief. 

It is absurd to suppose that men so gifted, so devoted 
to their calling and so absorbed in it as are the majority of 
our landscape artists, should be unobservant and careless of 
the more subtle and evanescent aspects of nature. Why 
even I, who am not a landscape-painter, have my memory 


- 


A sort of debit and | 


had been fishing all day in a Highland loch, the occupation 
_in which I perhaps succeed best. Rain had set in, a mere 
| drizzle at first, but increasing until it became a dense, white 
haze, through which only the distinction between mountain 
and sky became visible. To reach home I had to walk 
| three miles uphill and four down. When I reached the 
crest of the hill nothing was visible but a few yards of road, 
and, dimly, the cairn where had rested for a time, on its 
way to a cemetery, the body of some shepherd whose life 
had passed away among the lonely glens behind me. 
Suddenly a rift opened in the wall of gray, and I saw sus- 
pended in air, with no intervening thing visible, the house I 
was bound for, gleaming in sunlight, with the smoke curling 
from its chimneys, the dark plantations and the meadows, 
emerald green, through which the river, swollen with rain, 
was pouring like molten metal into the silver loch beyond. 
The effect lasted a few moments, and vanished. As I 
trudged homeward I must have seen a dozen others all 
equally untouched by the painter. When the rain ceased 
the storm-wreaths became visible, hurrying before a change 
of wind across the wooded heights and breaking as a wave 
breaks into spray against the pines and birches. Then the 
slanting rays of sunlight broke through the mists, frosting 
the heathery slopes with silvery light and setting the 
trembling Iris over the yeasty burns. Afterwards arose 
from the purple hollows of the glen a long procession of 
white-robed phantoms—mystic, wonderful—wending slowly 
up the steep mountain sides until they caught the sunset 
glowing on its brow and vanished in the watery haze above. 
What more I saw matters not. What I have described is 
enough to show that in this one walk impressions were 
stamped indelibly upon my memory, which, had I the 
technical skill to put them upon canvas, would give me at 
least a standing for originality amongst landscape-painters. 
Not one of these but has seen the like in manifold variety, 
and had noble pictures suggested to his mind, and the 
reason why he has never attempted to paint them is the 
want of self-reliance and moral courage. He knew well 
enough that he could not put into such a picture the 
intense truth to individual detail which he might attain by 
being less ambitious and also more commonplace. He 
| dreaded the indifference of the unobservant and the damna- 
tory faint praise of the sciolist.. He must have heard, since 
it is said on every side, that the age in which we live 
demands more thorough work and truth of rendering more 
approximate to nature than that which sufficed to build up 
the reputations of CLAUDE, WILSON or TURNER. Conscious 
of his ineptitude, he threw the whole onus proband: upon 
the broad shoulders of nature, ignored his impulse and. his 
| imagination, abjured his claims and sold his birthright at a 
penny a line. 

There is no conceit to which the human mind is prone 
whose fallacy is more apparent than that in which every age 
has arrogated to itself complete and ultimate authority in 
matters of taste, and yet there is no age which is exempt 
from the failing—the last decade of the nineteenth 
century is not exempted. We see a great many things very 
clearly no doubt ; what our fathers accepted as honest 
reason appears to us utter foolishness. ‘The materials out 
of which landscape pictures used to be made we think 
ridiculous—the trees as brown as fiddles, the towns made 
up of round towers, the ponds spanned by bridges, whose 
outflow is sufficiently permanent to make the erection of 
water mills not a ruinous speculation—all the artificiality of 
the CrLaubDEs, the Poussins, the RUBENSES, RUYSDAELS 
and others, is apparent enough, and every hopeful young 
| gentleman who is on the look out for a social position and 
has decided on the esthetic line as his field of activity finds 
it a convenient body wherein to flesh the point of his 
epigrams. All these men, he says, as far as landscape 
painting is concerned, were contemptibly ignorant : indeed, 
we may gather from subtle indications in their works that 
they were mentally imbecile, and the true reason why a 
certain number of people still put a value on their works 
is to be found in the saying that “a fellow feeling makes 
them wondrous kind.” Having thus dismissed the land- 
scape-painters of the past, our hopeful young aspirant to 
eesthetic fame proceeds to review those of the present. In 
this new department, however, he by no means shows the 
same tendency to generalise. If he happens to have enter- 


| stored with such effects. I will take one at random, I 
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tained the idea that some superficial acquaintance with the 
aspects of nature would be a useful stock-in-trade wherewith 
to start his business, and to have acted upon it, he probably 
advocates the claims of the stern realists in art. Should 
that, however, have appeared to him to be an unnecessary 
amount of trouble, he satisfies himself with a formless 
aspiration, throws in for dogmatism at random, for general 
vagueness and dilettanteism, and for a Bartholomew 
massacre of reputations. Taught to discern those of his 
own party by certain patterns of dress or house decoration, 
he flings his shafts at all the rest, now right now left, and 
the poor bewildered listener, who worships nature and loves 
art as her exponent, finds himself in a world where both are 
forgotten, or rather where the one is made a pretext and the 
other a pretence. Every young artist of our day thus finds 
himself impaled between the horns of a dilemma. 

If he is true to the lively oracles handed down to him 
through a long series of art-workers, and if he is also in 
earnest, he goes to nature and paints her with unflinching 
labour and zeal, “rejecting nothing and adding nothing” ; 
and if in the wantonness of her beauty she tempts him for a 
moment into passion and oblivion of his task, he hurries 
back to it shuddering, as though she had lured him: to 
inexpiable guilt. For ever as he works there is ringing in 
his ears, like some dismal “imnzfus aurium, the buzz of 
London drawing-rooms, the saying of some glib talker and 
the thoughtless dicta of the critic. In his secret heart he 
believes there is, or was, a temple of art, paved with bright 
thought and imagery, reflecting from its vaulted dome, like 
gleams of azure sky, the dearest hopes, the loftiest apirations 
of men’s souls ; but the march of time has passed it by and 
closed its massive doors with a clamour as of sounding 
brass and the roar of many tongues. What is he to do but 
to plod on? Recognition is slow, and many a day-dream 
has to be consigned to the dusty lumber-room of disap- 
pointment ; but the spirit of the age, dressed in muslin and 
spangles, points ever onwards to a hopeful future. 

This describes one alternative ; the other is more ven- 
turesome and, if adopted from honest conviction, it calls for 
much ingenuousness of mind. The young painter must 
survey the whole wide domain of art and pronounce it all a 
barren wilderness with here and there an oasis in the remote 
distance. With a hardihood rare at his years he must 


determine that for 300 years human observation, reflection | 


and activity have undeviatingly gone wrong, and in this our 
age more wrong than ever; that art tuition, precept and 
patronage are alike, in their present condition, impossible 
ideas for him to entertain ; that it is even impossible for 
him to pander to the fatuous desires of men who ask and 
are willing to pay for a pictorial representation of things 
which they have seen and loved. He must shake the dust 
from his shoes upon this bewildered world and sally forth 
in quest of some artistic garden of the Hesperides, which 
shall be guarded by a jealous dragon from the vulgar herd, 
where appreciation shall flow in a perennial stream and the 
golden fruits of patronage hang ripe onevery bough. Time, 
the great worker of changes, will bring him back no doubt, 
and when he returns he will have strange tales to tell of his 
adventures, of the quaint monsters he has seen, the 
anthropophagi and men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders. In the meantime he will be lost to art as far as 
its progress 1s concerned. 

It is a hard thing for the public, which looks to its 
painters for culture and guidance, and as the arbiters of 
taste, to find them thus standing ‘with opposed eyes” 
against their fellows, ‘all of one nature and one substance 
bred,” and to find itself lying passive and inert between 
them, like the glove dropped between the lion and the 
leopard in SCHILLER’s ballad. Inert, and up to this time 


apparently voiceless, let it therefore be my lot to lift my. 


voice, though ineptly, still earnestly, in protest. 

The true mission of art is no more affected by the 
whims and fashions of an age than is a vein of precious 
metal by the moss and lichen which encrust the rock above 
it. Art is the outcome of a desire which is an integral part 
of human nature, and therefore as such more enduring than 
the fashion of a particular day ; and it is idle to talk of this 
year of grace having invented fresh' needs or a new 
pabulum for our souls. We desire, we hunger for the same 
things as did our forefathers, and when, to appease this 
hunger, we cry for bread and are given a hard realistic 


stone, or when we call for fish, are presented with a hybrid, 
I think we have a right to complain. 

In answer to the statement that our age demands more 
thorough work and more truth to detail than a former one, 
if these requirements necessarily involve a loss of poetry 
and sevtiment, then I beg to offer an emphatic denial. It 
demands nothing of the sort. It cries aloud for what the 
human mind has always demanded of art ; for keen insight 
and noble sentiment, by means of which men of ordinary 
mould may raise themselves for a time into a higher sphere 
of intellectual life. What interests men now, as heretofore, 
in CsaR on the day he overcame the NERVII, is the curl 
of his lip and the flash of triumph in his eye, not the folds 
of his new toga. 


BOILERS AND STEAM PLANT. 


HE generation of steam for the purposes of public 
electricity supply entails more than the ordinary 
consideration of the matter, and Mr.. Mountain, in his 
paper before the Northern Society of Electrical Engineers, 
has gone carefully into the subject. Moreover, there are 
many points touched on which are of the greatest interest 
in a general way whenever the question. of steam-raising 1s 
introduced. 
The comment on the pressure of working which is 
being adopted is very instructive, and should be borne in 
mind by engineers. . “It may certainly be taken that no 
modern works would be constructed in which the steam 
pressure would be less than 120 lbs. per square inch ; in 
most cases it would no doubt be from 150 to 200 lbs. per 
square inch.” The reasons for this increase in pressure 
are—(1) Smaller engines are required for the same work; 
(2) the engines are more economical; (3) the boiler is more 
powerful for its size. . 

The kind of load experienced must have a very great 
effect on the type of boiler used, and it is of the utmost 
importance to obtain the right type for the work, if efficiency 
is desired. In the first place, a steady demand for steam 
throughout, say, ten hours a day can best be supplied from 
a boiler having large steam and water room in proportion 
to its heating surface. On the other hand, with an unsteady 
load, where the demand may increase to double or treble 
in a few minutes, it is important that there shall not be too 
much water to heat up, or the supply of steam will be 
behind the demand. Again, the amount of heat put into 
the water is lost, as it is wasted when the temperature is 
allowed to. go down. For this reason a short, heavy 
demand for steam should be supplied from a boiler having 
a small water space. It is impossible in electric-lighting 
works to take much notice of the demand to be ex- 
pected, especially when it is possible to have a fog or 
thunder-storm come over in a few minutes, which will 
cause the maximum load to be on the station in this short 
time. However, Mr. Mountain points out that, 
“Unfortunately an engineer, when considering what type 
of boiler to adopt, is forced to look very carefully at the 
commercial side of the question. He must obtain a boiler 
which will evaporate the largest quantity of water with the 
smallest quantity of fuel, and he must not forget that the 
boiler must evaporate the largest quantity of water per 
pound (£) of capital invested ; and this should’ be con- 
sidered in its widest sense, not only the actual cost of the 
boilers, but the additional cost of buildings, extra ground, 
&c., should be added, so that the true commercial value 
may be ascertained.” 

The author touches upon the maintenance of boilers, 
and says :—‘‘One of the most important points, and one 


‘which influences the commercial side of the question 


largely, is the failure of the boiler due to defects. ‘This not 
only causes loss due to the cost of repairs, but necessitates 
holding in reserve another boiler, as electricity supply 
cannot be stopped in the same way work of another kind 
might be; and the length of time required for cleaning 
is another point which seriously affects the cost of mainte- 
nance. It is impossible to consider the type of. boiler 
most suitable for any works without most carefully investi- 
gating the water it is proposed to use, and the ultimate 
effect of this upon the boiler.” The bad effect of the 
deposits in the form of scale, in reducing the efficiency of 
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the boiler and causing frequent and expensive cleaning is 
mentioned, and we might also add that there is a severe 
risk of overheating of plates if the deposit is allowed to be 
thick. The water-tube, or any tubular boiler, is unsuitable 
if the water is bad, and the Lancashire boiler is then the 
most suitable. A very interesting and useful table is 
given, which sums up the various qualities of boilers :— 
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that the smoky gases from the front of the fire should pass 
over the white-hot glowing coals at the back and so be- 
come ignited. It is thus necessary in hand-firing to use a 
coking fire, ze. put coal on in front and gradually push it 
back as it becomes consumed, and also to use a coking 
mechanical stoker with water-tube boilers if the hand-firing 
is abandoned. ‘The great advantage of mechanical stokers 


| | 
Floor- Economical evapo- Pcunds of . |Price of boiler, Cost of build- / Price in £ per 
space Water Steam 'ration, lbs. per hour. | water evapo- Heating | Tempera- | including | “jugsand | 100 lbs of 

. : : Fae : surface, ture of gases) : - 5 3 

Type of boiler. occupied,! capacity | capacity,| __ |rated from anc square’ | leaving | Setting and | ground at £2) water econo- 

square in pounds. | cubic feet. at 212° F. per fone | Daiers | fitting. per square |micaliy evapo- 

feet. from to Ib. of coal. | | & foo.. ‘rated per hour. 

| 
' | 

a5 | a me ia ns ee | . oe eS ee 
Water-tube . 180 17,500 | 2co 6,5co 9,070 Tr "S | 1,827 350 565 360 14°2 
Lancashire . 7 ‘i - | 360 43,00 2co 6,500 7,5C0 10'0 | 1,050 foo B75 720 16'7 
Lancashire, with economiser 410 79,009 260 6,500 9,000 12’0 P3772 250 725 820 23°3 
Locomotive . P : Le aro 22,000 2co 6,500 7,500 IL‘o | 1,509 600 075 300 150 
Dryback marine . 160 25,000 220 6,500 7500 I1‘o | 1,650 6.0 645 320 14°5 
Marine. 150 17,0CcO 180 6,500 7,5c0 Il‘o I,£00 €090 675 300 I5‘0 


It will be seen that the water-tube is the cheapest 
boiler, and far cheaper than the Lancashire when economical 
evaporation and space are taken into account. ‘The Lan- 
cashire is the most expensive boiler for what it will do, 
especially if an economiser is added. The Lancashire 
boiler with economiser gives the best result as regards water 
evaporated per pound of coal, but even then the water-tube 
runs it close. 

An economiser, it may be mentioned, is a nest of tubes 
through which the feed-water passes, and which is placed 
between the boilerand the chimney. ‘The great advantages 
of the economiser are: the temperature of the flue gases 
are reduced from 600 deg Fahr. to 250 deg. Fahr., and 
the water evaporated per pound of coal is increased from 
io to 12. Also the scale is deposited in the economiser, 
where it can do little harm, instead of in the boiler, where 
much damage might be caused, and where the efficiency 
would be certainly reduced much more than if in the 
economiser. 

The author insists on the need of keeping water-tube 
boilers clean if the efficiency is to be maintained, and 
recommends this boiler for safety, suitability for high 
pressures, and the ease with which its evaporation can be 
increased if required above the normal economical one. 
The rest of the boilers mentioned are of the fire-tube class, 
and are all, except the Lancashire, multitubular, and the only 
differences are the placing of the fire-bars, the path of the 
hot gases, the ratio of length to diameter, and the amount 
of repairs needed. It will be seen that the locomotive, dry- 
hack marine and marine boilers all give the same results 
(approximately), and they vary practically in the amount of 
space occupied and water space; they must be all very care- 
fully cleaned, and cannot be greatly forced, and it takes a 
long time to get up steam, as the circulation is very poor 
compared with the water-tube boiler. 

The author upholds the now well-known practice of 
having a Lancashire boiler for the steady all day and night 
load, and water-tube boilers to be used in the evening for 
the heavy load. 

Mr. Mountarn very sensibly points out that if the 
temperature of the gases at the bottom of the chimney is 
reduced by the economiser from 600 deg. to 250 deg. Fahr. 
the draught may also be very considerably reduced. He 
says that there are those who hold the opinion that the 
temperature of the gases at the base of the chimney should 
not be below 4oo deg. Fahr. In the author’s opinion it is 
advisable to have a forced draught and let the heated gases 
be drawn more slowly away, and that the heat utilised by 
raising the temperature of the feed-water is productive of 
greater economy than if allowed to increase the draught of 
the chimney. 

The question of mechanical stokers is gone into, and 
with it the smoke question. With a water-tube boiler it is 
difficult to prevent smoke, or so Mr. MouNnTAIN thinks; but 
surely if the firing is attended to properly there will be very 
little danger. The reason that there is danger of smoke 
with water-tube boilers is that there is no ‘“ combus- 
tion chamber” (a fire-brick compartment in a__ boiler 
where the gases can mix and the unconsumed ones _ be 
thoroughly ignited before coming into contact with cooling 
surfaces). It is important, in order to compensate for this, 


is that owing to the absence of smoke poorer coal can be 
used. A sprinkling stoker is recommended when a 
Lancashire boiler is used, as in this case the combustion 
chamber prevents smoke, the evenly-spread fire is more 
economical and the boilers can be forced. 

Referring to the question of forced draught, the author 
mentions the furnace in which the ashpit is closed, the 
draught being produced by a steam jet which carries in the 
air with it. The steam is converted into water-gas in its 
passage through the bed of hot coal, and this helps the 
combustion. The chief use of this forced draught is to 
burn fuel of poor quality; but the author gives a warning 
that the temperature ina furnace if too high will damage 
plates and tubes. A warning is given against some of the 
so-called smoke-consuming devices. Mr. MOUNTAIN says 
that they are usually constructed so that an excess of air is 
admitted which dilutes instead of burns the smoke, and 
reduces the efficiency. The system of heating the air in its 
passage to the furnace is commended as increasing the 
efficiency, and we agree with this. 

Coal elevating machinery is not recommended for 
small plant, and the author limits the usefulness to a plant 
where more than three men are employed as stokers at one 
time. 

A great many very practical points are given in 
connection with valves and fittings, the chief of which 
are :—An insistence that there shall be two water gauges, 
so designed that on a glass breaking the rush of steam and 
water is stopped, and guarded so that glass cannot fly 
outwards. The safety valve should be large for its work, 
and this applies to high and low-water alarm valves. The 
main stop-valves should be small, so that the steam 
should leave the boiler at a slow speed, as otherwise 
water spray is taken along with the steam. The importance 
of having a stop-valve for the boiler which is perfectly 
steam-tight is mentioned in connection with the accidents 
which have occurred to men engaged in boiler cleaning, &c. 
Two feed-valves should be arranged for each boiler, so that 
any accident to one will not stop the supply entirely. 


Steam fittings should be tested with steam at the pressure 
of working, especially when high pressures are to be used, 
and all fittings should be examined and cleaned at least 
once every year. . 

The part of the paper in connection with steam pipes is 
of very great interest to central station engineers, but is not 
applicable to general work. The necessity for free expan- 
sion, good drainage, is insisted upon, and steam-traps are 
not recommended strongly for the latter, as the American 
practice of allowing the water to return to the boiler by 
gravitation instead of to the drain is preferable. The rest 
of the paper is devoted to a discussion of the difficulties of 
working due to leakages in flues, and various other matters. 

The author has succeeded in producing an excellent 
paper, containing many practical points of the greatest 
interest to all steam users. 


The Third Members’ Meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society will be held at the Law Library, Union Court, 
on Monday next, January 24, at 6 P.M., when a paper will be 


read by Mr. R. L. B. Rathbone on “ Brass and Copper Work.” 
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WHISTLER AND “OLD SANDY” IN. THE 
FIFTIES. 


T the “smoker” in honour of the architects in attendance 


at the annual convention of the American Institute of 


in the Louvre and Luxembourg. His studio and lodging was: 
a large unfinished loft in the top storey of a very old building, 
entered from the Rue de la Vielle Lanterne, a short sunken: 
street reached from the street above by a flight of stone steps. 
the entire width of the street. Over these steps was an antique, 


Architects held at the Detroit Club-house, Major Jenney told | well-designed, wrought-iron arch, supporting a large lantern. 
the following tale, which he has been kind enough to reduce to | Just at the bottom of the steps on one side was a recess in the: 


writing for the American Architect :-— 

In Paris in the “ Trilby” time-——that is, in the fifties—there 
existed in the Rue de la Michandiere what appeared to be an 
ordinary Paris creamery. In the front shop were sold milk, 
butter and eggs. Over the door was the usual painted tin 
coffee-pot, indicating that café au lait and eggs, butter and 
rolls (that being the usual early breakfast of a Frenchman) 
could be obtained in the back room. 

The place was kept by Madame Busque, who had been a 
governess in a private family in the South of France, and, 
having saved a little money, for a change had come to Paris 
and opened a creamery. The very day she opened her shop 
and back room, Mr. Chase, Paris correspondent of the Vew 
York Times, passing by, was attracted by the clean look of the 
place and stepped in for his early breakfast of coffee and rolls. 
The little back room contained two round tables and beyond 
was the kitchen with the usual charcoal broiler and little fur- 
naces. Chase was so pleased that he came again and, getting 
acquainted with madame, who was well educated and very 
ladylike and anxious to please, arranged for a dinner at 6.30 for 
a party of four. Everything was good and so well served that 
soon she kad a regular custom of American residents—literary 
men, artists and students of all kinds, art, scientific, literary 
and medical—and soon the place became famous. American 
dishes were introduced—mince and pumpkin pies and buck- 
wheat cakes. It was not easy to reproduce these things in 
Paris. The pumpkin-pie was a trouble. Madame was told 
how to make it by a man who only knew how it looked and 
tasted and who neglected to mention the crust, and as madame 
had no knowledge of pies in general she served the first 
pumpkin-pie, as a soup, ina tureen. Just at that time came in 
a bright young woman, introduced by one of the aditués, who 
offered to come the next forenoon and show Madame Busque 
how to make a genuine Yankee pumpkin-pie, which she did, 
and the pies produced in that little creamery were famous and 
were sent out to Americans all over Paris. The carriages, 
including that of the American Minister, with the United States 
coat-of-arms on the door, to the amazement of the neighbour- 
hood, would call for these pies to take home. 

Among the /adztués was young Whistler, then an art 
student. He was bright, original and amusing, but gave at 
that time no promise of any particular ability as an artist. His 
drawing was careless. I remember one of his pictures—his 
sister seated at the piano, her little child playing on the floor. 
The piano was so out of drawing that it looked as if it were 
falling over. As students are always fond of guying each 
other, one said to Whistler, “Hurry and put a fifth leg under 
that piano, or it will fall and smash that baby.” One day 
in the Luxembourg Whistler had his easel in a crowd with 
others. They were all at work making copies from a 


famous picture that had just been added to the gallery. | 


Whistler would paint a bit, and then rush back to con- 
template what he had done. In one of these mad 
backward rushes he struck a step-ladder on the top of 
which was a painter. Over went step-ladder, painter and all, 
and the painter, trying to save himself, seized the top of his 
own canvas and another, pulling them over, easels and all. 
One knocked another, and there was a great crash. Whistler 
was in the midst, and his loud voice was heard, as he sat on 
the floor, his head protruding through a big canvas that had 
fallen on him, using American cowboy expressions of the 
vigorous type. He was seized by the police guardian, because, 
as Whistler was making the most noise, he assumed that the 
whole fuss was due to him. This was quite correct, but all the 
painters coming to his rescue, telling the guardian that it was 
all an accident, he let Whistler off. 


He organised a company of French negro minstrels, writing 


the songs and stories, and gave a performance which was very | 


amusing. Among the fadztués at Madame Busque’s was a 
student from the School of Mines, Vinton, afterwards Professor 
of Mining at Columbia College, and during the war a brigadier- 
general. One night in South Carolina an officer wandered into 


General Vinton’s camp. He sent word to the General by the | 


sergeant of the guard that he was an officer who had lost his 
way, that he asked permission to pass the rest of the night in 
his camp, adding that he had known General Vinton when a 
student in Paris. General Vinton sent for the officer, whom he 
failed to recognise. After some thought, he asked the ques- 
tion, “Who .was the funniest man we knew in Paris?” 
“Whistler,” instantly answered the officer, “All right,” says 
Vinton, “take that empty cot ; you are no spy.” 

At this time there lived in Paris a queer interesting old 
tellow generally known as “Old Sandy.” He copied paintings 


| hard, metallic and uninteresting. 


_who all loved “Old Sandy.” 


wall of the house just large enough to contain a cobbler’s. 
bench. The recess was closed by shutters. When the cobbler 
was at work the shutters were up and the cobbler, as he sat on 
his bench, had his feet on the steps. When the shutters were 
closed there was no cobbler. The cobbler had a tame crow 
which, while the cobbler worked, wandered about over the 
steps eating his bread and milk from an iron bowl, that he 
usually managed to upset, when he would shriek out “ Voila !” 
as if he had done something important. By the side of the: 
bench was a narrow doorway leading to a flight of winding 
stone steps located in the angle of the building and leading to. 
Old Sandy’s studio. The cobbler was the concierge from 
whom Sandy leased his room. 

Although the loft was unfinished, it was light and rather 
attractive. The floor was of red tile. There was a large open 
fireplace with a stone shelf, and some half-dozen dormer- 
windows. The walls were hung with well-selected, cheap old: 
drapery from the old Temple market, with a display of arms, 
flags, &c., and charcoal sketches, for Sandy had good taste and: 
ingenuity. = 

What was Sandy’s nationality no one knew. “He was some 
forty-five years old ; he had a mass of red bushy hair and a 
sandy complexion. He spoke several languages, all well. He 
played the violin most delightfully. He had a good, well~ 
trained voice, and when he had anything very important or 
particularly interesting to tell he would take his violin and walk. 
up and down the floor and chant it with violin accompaniment. 
He was full of ideas, and sketched in charcoal with great 
freedom and expression. He told a story, usually his own, 
wonderfully weil. In fact, he did everything well he undertook 
except to paint, which was the only thing he would do for 
money, although he was often without a square meal. He never 
mastered the technique of painting. His copies were always. 
It made one sad to watch. 
him paint, so conscientious and painstaking, yet producing no- 
adequate results, and with no hope that he would ever do 
better. . 

Each Wednesday evening he held a reception in his studio, 
They were frequented by artists, literary men and students, 
Each guest felt it a duty to 
contribute to the entertainment. They usually arranged, by 
contribution, to have some one provide all that was necessary 
in fuel and refreshments. Long ago one of Sandy’s admirers- 


| had presented him with a big punch-bowl, ladle and glasses, 
and Sandy could brew a fine punch, which was the usual 


drink. These reunions were exceedingly enjoyable, and in 
Sandy’s studio could be seen on these Wednesday nights artists. 
of high distinction, painters and sculptors and literary men of 
celebrity and students who have since made names for them- 
selves. Each did his part to entertain the company, and 
Sandy’s receptions stood high as the one place where every one 
enjoyed himself physically and intellectually. 

On one of these evenings the fire burned brightly in the big 
fireplace, for the weather was cold, the kettle had come toa 
boil, and Sandy had made the punch, which all were tasting, 
when some one said, “Sandy, what have you been doing the 
last week?” “Making a sketch,” said Sandy, “ for a painting,. 
whenever I can save up enough to pay for the materials and 
enable me to live while I am painting it.” It was sad to hear 
Sandy talk of what he would do, as every one knew he could 
not paint anything worth noticing. Now Sandy had plenty of 
imagination and a good idea of composition, and made a really 
good charcoal sketch. “Let us see it,” said every one; so 
Sandy took from a portfolio a large sheet of brown paper and. 
tacked it to the wall. ‘Tell us what it is, Sandy,” whereupon. 


4 as | Sandy took up his fiddle-bow for a pointer and commenced :— 
Whistler was known among his friends as the funny man. | 


“It is the death of Hypatia. You have all read Kingsley’s 
tale? The scene is in the chancel of the church at the high 
altar. See what an opportunity for light. The settmmg sun 
streaming through those windows on the left falls full 
upon the beautiful, golden-haired Hypatia, who, to escape a 
mob of fanatical priests and monks tearing after her, shrieking, 
‘Down with all heathen! down with the idolatrous woman !’ 
has just rushed into the church, leaped the altar-rail, nearly 
naked, her clothes torn off by the mob, one beautiful arm. 
thrown around the great silver candlestick, the other raised to 
the figure of the colossal Christ above the altar, who seems to 
be watching with his right hand raised to calm that howling 
murderous mob of so-called Christians, led by Peter the 
Reader, who, although abashed for a moment, rushes up and: 
slays Hypatia with his own hand. What expression I can put. 
into the faces of the mob! Thé howling demons in front, the 
gentle Philammon, who would save Hypatia or else die with 
her, standing to one side in the rear. Oh, hand me that 
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violin,” said Sandy; “ how much better a violin can talk than a 
man !” 

Then he continued chanting and playing, marching up and 
down in front of his sketch. “The mob are horrified at what 
they have done, and for an instant all is still, then they burst 
ut in a howl of despair and rush wildly from the church. 
Hark !” says Sandy, “do you hear the chant of the nuns in the 
‘distant organ-gallery practising for the Sunday service? They 
hear the dying shriek of Hypatia and the howl of the mob and 
are rushing hither. Don’t you hear the pattering of their feet 
on the pavement? Now they have reached the altar and have 
lifted the dead Hypatia. Listen to that beautiful requiem.” 

Every listener was breathless, absorbed by the musical tale 
of Old Sandy, who stopped suddenly, when someone asked, 
“Sandy, are you going to show all that on your painting ?” 
Sandy screamed out, shaking his bow at the assembly, “That 
is what I want to do.. I tell you the coming painter is the man 
‘who can paint music. You all know young Whistler. I believe 
‘he can do it. Won’t some of you talk with him? He has just 
the qualities—ability, originality, eccentricity and sufficient 
‘conceit to give him confidence in himself. He can do it, I 
‘know he can do it.” 

The party dispersed at midnight, as usual—each one went 
‘his own way. Whistler disappeared from Paris for nearly a 
year, when he turned up again among his old friends, stating 
‘that he had been in Egypt making etchings, which he showed 
at his rooms. The quality,of these etchings astonished every 
one who knew Whistler, they were so far beyond anything he 
hhad done before. He went to London to place his etchings in 
the Exhibition of Etchings and ,Water-Colours about to open. 
‘As there was some time to wait, he improved it. by making 
etchings of the Thames Embankments. When the exhibition 
opened Whistler was famous. One London critic said :—*“ It 
-is surprising and rather mortifying that a foreigner should come 
to London and pick up such material as Whistler found on the 
heretofore-neglected Thames Embankments, and add to an 
already wonderful collection of etchings that he brought with 
him, some made in London, while waiting for the Exhibition 
to open, that surpass anything we have seen for years. We 
know of no such etcher as Whistler.” Whistler settled in 
London as a painter, and became quite the rage. 

At this time one evening at one of the Old Sandy receptions 
an Englishman commanded attention, saying, “ Sandy, do you 
remember a year ago you stated that you believed Whistler 
could paint music? Listen while I read from the London 
Times, just received, ‘A visit to Whistler’s studio. A nocturne 
in black and silver—a symphony in blue and gold.” 

“T knew it ! I knew it !” said Old Sandy, jumping up and 
dancing around. “I knew it! he was made of just the right 
stuff. Hurrah! I knew he would do it. There is punch left : 
fill your glasses and drink with me to the health and good 
fortune of Whistler, the man who can paint music.” 

Then the Englishman stepped forward, saying, “ Fill again 
the glasses and drink to dear Old Sandy, the man who 
discovered Whistler.” 

P.S.—It might naturally be asked how much of the Whistler 
story is reminiscence and how much romance. It is all 
reminiscence, with, perhaps, the exception of the allusion to 
Whistler in Sandy’s studio. Of that I am not at all sure 
‘whether it was told to me by one of our fellow students, or 
whether it is a thought of my own so old as to seem like 
history. On the whole, I am inclined to think that that much 
of it is romance. Such a fellow as Old Sandy existed. Sandy’s 
receptions were substantially like the one I have described. Jn 
fact, in regard to the whole story there is nothing impossible 
or even improbable. The Vinton story was told me by Vinton 

himself in 1866. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


*7°HE monthly meeting of this Society was held on the 17th 

inst. at the School of Art, Arundel Street, with a very 
‘large attendance of members. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
J. Smith, vice-president, and among those present were Mr. F. 
Fowler (hon. treasurer), Mr. C. J. Innocent (hon. secretary), 
Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, Thomas Winder, J. R. Wigfull, J. B. 
‘Mitchell-Withers, C. B. Flockton, J. T. Wheen, C. Gibson, W. 
C, Fenton, J. Nerton, H.Webster, J. V. Woofindin, T. F. 
Firth and A. H. Hallam. 

A ballot took place, and the following were elected student 
members of the Society, viz: Messrs. G. R. Bower, F. H. 
Bramley, S. Spencer Smith, Russell Wilson and F. A. Winder. 
Mr. W. C. Fenton then delivered a lecture on “Sanitary 


‘Engineering as Applied to Buildings.” Mr. Fenton commenced 


by defining sanitary engineering as embracing everything in 
connection with. buildings, from the sewers in the street to the 
light and ventilation of the room, and everything affecting: 
the health and well-being of the inhabitant for the time 


being. He urged the importance of architects and surveyors 
carrying out the whole of the sanitary engineering details in 
connection with buildings and the development of estates. 
Having referred to a previous lecture on the same subject in 
February 1889, he then mentioned. the progress in works of 
Sanitary engineering which had taken place in and for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of Sheffield. The powers conferred 
on the authorities by the Corporation and Public Health Acts, 
1890, the Factory Acts of 1891 and 1895, and the Provisional 
Orders (by which powers were obtained to enforce the con- 
struction of water-closets in preference to the old privy 
middens) were discussed in detail. : The High Street improve- 
ment was instanced as a case of sanitary progress, which also 
afforded architects an opportunity of beautifying the appearance 
of the town, and in connection with the Crofts improvement the 
hope was expressed that the Corporation would give architects 
an opportunityof dealing with the rebuilding of this ex- 
tensive area.’ The repeal of the old building by-laws and 
the enforcement of the present code were also referred 
to as being the means of producing better work in 
buildings and streets in their sanitary details. By the 
possession of the water-supply by the city much-needed 
improvements had been made possible in the construc- 
tion of water-closets and various sanitary fittings, which had 
also had the salutary effect of reducing the objections formerly 
raised against them. Mr. Fenton alluded to the unfairness of 
some drain tests, and said that well-laid drains with good 
joints ought not to be subjected to a weight of water-pressure 
exceeding 2 feet. In discussing the various details of sanitary 
engineering, he referred to the construction of cesspools in the 
rural parts of the city and the different systems adopted in the 
construction of sewers in new roads and building estates, and 
various methods of ventilation in connection therewith. The 
opinion of Mr, Lewis Angell, C.E., as an eminent. authority on 
this subject, was quoted, and suggestions for improvement in 
sewer construction made. The construction of manholes, in- 
verts and other details was passed in review and the question 
of size and gradients criticised. The difficulties experienced by 
local authorities, architects and owners with reference to the 
burning question of “combined drainage” were dealt with 
by the lecturer, who had had special opportunities—as 
previously a corporation official of long experience—of 
observing and meeting them. The present system of 
arranging drainage affected by this question was not 
satisfactory from a sanitary point of view, and reasons for this 
opinion were given in full. The construction of house 
drainage, size and gradients of pipes, form of inspection 
chamber and the materials to be used for same were described 
and discussed. The system of “drainage by deflection” was 
referred to and its advantages and disadvantages shown. The 
different varieties of “traps” were described and the best forms 
recommended. Some towns were untrapping the drains, and 
Leeds was referred to in connection with this matter. The 
proper arrangement of inlets and outlets for the purification 
and ventilation of the drains was also noted, and their construc- 
tion explained. Drain pipes and their joints, with proper 
tests to be employed, were described, and difficulties in con- 
nection therewith met. He concluded with the hope that the 
views he had that night laid before the Society would result in 
discussion which would be for their mutual benefit and be pro- 
ductive of improvement in sanitary construction. The lecture 
was followed by discussion, in which Messrs. Fowler, Gibbs, 
Wheen, Flockton, T. Winder, C. J. Innocent, W. G. Buck, 
J. R. Wigfull, J. B. Mitchell-Withers and the chairman took 
part, and a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSSOCIATION. 


N Tuesday, the rith inst., Mr. J. Kennedy Hunter of Ayr 
read a paper on “Some Points in Practice,” the presi- 
dent, Mr. Wm. Tait Conner, in the chair. The lecturer spoke 
of the relations of the architect to the client, the contractor and 
to his fellow architects. He favoured a fixed fee rather than a 
percentage ; thought an architect had no option but to grant a 
certificate to a contractor for work done, less the usual per- 
centage ; objected to architects’ guarantees in competitions, 
preferring an estimate by a skilled measurer, concluding by 
cautioning the members against accepting responsibility for the 
clerk of works, who was the client’s servant. 

Mr. W. J. Anderson opened the discussion. He hardly 
knew whether the client who did or who did not employ a 
measurer was most troublesome. 

Mr. W. F. McGibbon agreed that good architects deserved 
the standard percentage, but thought the fact that some got 
half or quarter of that was scandalous. 

Mr. John Fairweather did not object to lump sum fees, if 
they were big enough. 

The Chairman handed over the vote of thanks proposed, 
and referred to the gift of the Gildard Memorial committee _ 
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Bandeau mm Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. - 


In his “Letters of an Architect”. JosErH, Woops describes 
a visit to the “Tomb of Themistocles” while at the 
Pireus. Tt was on the promontory at the right of the 
entrance to the harbour. ‘There are many difficulties,” he 
said, “in the way of our belief. A level surface, now fre- 
quently covered by the sea, was cut in the rocks, and on it 
was raised a lofty Ionic column. This has been overthrown, 
but pieces of the shaft remain and even of. the capital. 
Close to the place where it stood some oblong sepulchres 
are cut in the rock.” Woops, it will be observed, was 
sceptical about the site which tradition favoured. In 
taking that view, he was supported by what PLUTARCH said, 
viz. that THEMISTOCLES poisoned himself at Magnesia, 
where he was buried, and that no credit was to be given to 
the legend about the stealing of his ashes by the Athenians, 
and the erection of an altar tomb as a memorial of him on 
the shore of the Pirzeus. The so-called ‘‘ Lighthouse of 
Themistocles” was probably dedicated to some other 
Athenian worthy. A Greek archeologist, M. DRAGATSIS, 
now claims to have discovered the tomb at Kavo-Krakari, a 
place to which he was guided by what he found on the 
subject in Dioporus, and which has hitherto been inter- 
preted as favouring the supposition connected with the 
“ Lighthouse.” M. Dracatsis has found fragments of a 
marble urn and of works of terra-cotta and bronze at Kavo- 
’ Krakari, but there can be no certainty about their connec- 
tion with the tomb of the Athenian statesman. 


r 


Tue last work on which the late JacoB BURCKHARDT 
was engaged until almost the day of his death related to 
Rupens. It has just been published in Basel. The book 
contains the results of the study of the Flemish master’s 
works during a period of forty years. BURCKHARDT still up- 
holds the theory of his youth, that the works of PAUL 
VERONESE were. most influential on RugBens’s mind, but 
considers he went beyond the Venetian master in suggesting 
animation. Itis as a painter of active life BURCKHARDT 
prizes him, and ‘he analyses carefully the characteristics 
which belong to RuBENs’s style. He will not allow the 
great Fleming to be treated asa theatrical painter. RUBENS 


was so Closely connected with the Court, he must have had | 


a share in organising the pageants which were supposed to 
aid in pacificating the Low Countries, and in consequence 


is not impossible that basalt may be found to have an | 
industrial value, in which case the Irish and Scottish examples 
would be quickly sacrificed ; that is, if they were private 
property. By a decision which was given in the Irish 
Appeal Court the Giant’s Causeway is declared to be such 
a property. What is more remarkable is that up to 1896 
the basalt was open to the public without a reserve of any 
kind. Then a company was formed that was supposed to 
acquire all the interests in the columns, including those, we 
suppose, of Fin Mac Cout, or other mythic giant, and — 
excluded everybody fromthe place who did not pay 
for the privilege of landing. Several people who at- 
tempted to insist on their rights to go on the Cause- 
way without toll, as was done from time immemorial, 
were summoned and then made parties in the action 
just decided. The Irish Lord Chancellor, and a ma- 
jority of the Court agreed with him, considered that a 
toad which in 1814 was repaired at the cost of the 
Grand Jury was dedicated to public use and could not be 
monopolised by the Company as private property. A 
visitor may therefore walk along the road and see as much 
of the Giant’s Causeway as is visible without incurring a 
penalty, but he dare not approach the columns unless he is 
prepared to pay. More important still is the fact that the 
Company can do as they like with their property. ‘‘ The 
basaltic rocks,” said one of the Lords Justices, “ might be 
quarried, but they certainly never ought to be.” Will the 
Company consider they are bound to respect his Lordship’s 
“ ought nots”? Another of the Lords Justices declared that 
a wall could be erected to prevent a view of the Causeway 
being obtained by sightseers, which no doubt will be 
accepted as a valuable suggestion. Lawyers will see in the 
decisions an admirable example of the consistency of the 
Courts, but mere laymen are more likely to wonder at the 
sndifference of Governments who uphold a_ geological 
survey, but acquiesce in the concealment or destruction of 
unique geological phenomena. . 


A pLAN of desirable works in Wakefield. Cathedral was 
prepared by the late Mr. PEARSON, R.A., which he estimated 
would cost 20,700/, to realise. The Bishop’ of ‘the diocese 
says the plan exactly meets the problem of how to transform 
a fine parish church, without spoiling it, into a cathedral 
adequate to the needs of a diocese like Wakefield. In the 


he gained a knowledge of displaying his figures such as | central church of the diocese more accommodation is 
few painters possessed. i 


BURCKHARDT points to the rigid | urgently needed, besides greater dignity in the choir, a 
lines of the bridge in the Bartle of the Amazons as a remark. | council-room or chapter: house, and a place for the founder’s. 
able instance of contrast, by which the contest appears to | tomb, whereby the features of WarsHam How, the first 
become more furious. The best proof of his admiration } Bishop of Wakefield, maybe preserved to all time. It is 
for RUBENS is seen in his endeavour to excuse the alle- | asked that within three years 20,000/. will be provided. 
gorical pictures which relate to Mari pe Mépicis in the Another appeal, but for 6,000/. only, comes from the Dean 


Louvre, and which suggest how a great painter can occa- of Manchester. 
sionally lose his controlling power and perpetrate follies. 
If the twenty-one paintings were consumed, nobody who 


prizes the reputation of Rusens would regret them. Its; 


only in the treatment of the Luxembourg series BURCK- 
HARDT displays weakness, otherwise his “ Erinnerungen 
aus Rubens” will be a valuable addition to a library of 
books on art. 


Ir there are any spots in the kingdom which should be 
considered as public property they are the Giant’s Cause- 
way and Fingal’s Cave. Columnar basalt is not to be met 
with everywhere, and as only about sixty years have elapsed 
since GMELIN studied its composition we cannot say that 
its mineralogical or its chemical interest is exhausted. It 


It is proposed to construct a covered 
approach to the cathedral, to be used on State occasions by 
ecclesiastical and civil dignitaries and public bodies. A 
west or “ Victoria” porch is part of the scheme, and a niche: 
has been prepared for the reception of a statue of HER. 
Majesty, to which will be added, as funds accrue, figures. 
of notabilities in Church and State. 
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THE PRIVILEGES OF THE ABBEY OF 
GLOUCESTER. 


By the Rev. J. WEBB. 


HOUGH the early history of this abbey, like that of many 
others stretching out:beyond the era of the Norman Con- 
quest, is involved in some obscurity, enough has been preserved 
by the industry of the monks to assure us of its remote origin, 
and to ascertain with sufficient precision the period of its 
foundation, and the succession of its founders, rulers and 
benefactors. What degree of credit may be due to the precise 
form and terms of the charter of foundation, published by 
Dugdale, from the muniments of the abbey, may rather be 
conjectured than determined, the original, of which it professes 
to be a copy, being lost.. But it is well known that too many 
of those that claimed to have been granted by the Saxons were 
manufactured at a much later date ; and there are some grounds 
for doubting that this may be of the number of such spurious 
documents. Yet there is no reason to question that the event 
to which it refers took place at or about the date assigned to it ; 
nor that the institution was patronised by nobles and princes of 
the land ; and underwent, as might be expected, those changes 
recorded by the compiler of the chronicle during the confusion 
that arose in the struggles of the Saxons in their wars with the 
Danes. 

More light breaks in, however, about the time of the settle- 
ment of the Normans in England. Gloucester was a place of 
considerable civil consequence, frequently honoured by* the 
presence of the Conqueror, as it had been of old by princes of 
the Saxon line. Under these circumstances the ecclesiastical 
foundation, once famous but fallen to decay, could not fail to 
command some share of attention. Accordingly we find it re- 
established by the best interest and highest power in the 
country, repaired, reformed and assuming increased import- 
ance. 

Thenceforward the abbey began to flourish, as it passed 
down the course of time. The abundant evidences of its 
aggrandisement still extant in its annals and. cartulary show 
that, while a taste for such endowments prevailed, it continued 
long to receive fresh accessions of wealth and power. During 
the reigns of several kings, from William I. to Richard II., it 
appears that the convent obtained many important privileges, 
receiving from those monarchs severaily either confirmations 
or additions to those which had been bestowed by their pre- 
decessors. Some of these must have been of great value in 
seasons of lawless aggression, impost and outrage. They had 
sac, soc and theam and infangenetheof; they were quit of 
carriage, summage and conduct, king’s tallage and all royal 
works and unjust exactions ; whatever they bought, sold or 
consumed was exempt from toll, custom, passage or pontage ; 
wherever they went they might pass unmolested under pain of 
forfeiture to the king from any offender, in wick and vil, in 
wood and in plain, on land and water, on sea and in port. 
These, which ‘are the very expressions of many grants, show 
how largely and generously their peculiar rights, were conveyed 
tothem. King Stephen, during his stormy reign, took them 
under his protection, and gave safe conduct to Abbat 
Hameline, and all persons under his jurisdiction, “to go, and 
come, and remain and enjoy all that they had without unjust 
disturbance ; ” and John, when Earl of Mortagne, though at a 
later period he scrupled not to oppress them, had granted 
privileges, similar to those which have been just enumerated, 
in all his lands at Bristol, and at Cardiff and Newport in Wales, 
enjoining all his bailiffs and officers, French, English and 
Welsh, “to forward their business as though it were his own.” 
Thus not only were their persons protected and interests pro- 
moted, but the necessaries and luxuries of life were secured to 
them. Their chases and fisheries were scrupulously guarded. 
They had free warren in all their estates in Gloucestershire and 
beyond the Severn ; and where their authority obtained, no 
one, without permission, could pursue any game or take a fish 
from their waters ; while all the king’s foresters, huntsmen_and 
archers on the Welsh side of the river and in the Forest of Dean 
were to surrender the tithe of any venison taken in the forest of 
that province. By ancient law the sturgeon is a royal fish ; 
wherever caught it appertained to the king. Then occasion- 
ally, as in these days, such a fish would stray from the expan- 
sive estuary of the Severn into the narrower windings of the 
stream in their vale; and this, if taken in any abbey fishery, 
was exclusively their own. The privilege, indeed, was not 
peculiar to the abbey of Gloucester ; the Bishop of Durham, 
having wreck of sea within the lordship of his manor of Hove- 
den, laid claim to the whale and the sturgeon cast upon those 
northern and tempestuous shores : it may also be imagined that 
such concession on the part of the king would cost but little, 
as, in the existing state of the roads and locomotive habits of 
the princes, the sturgeon could probably in few instances be 
conveyed fresh and sound to the royal table ; and there can be 
no great stretch of liberality or self-denial in assigning that to 


. . 


others which we cannot enjoy ourselves. But it was an especial 
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mark of high favour; on the one part it carried with it an 
air of munificence, and on the other it conferred dignity in the 
eyes of the people; and that which, next to the admitted: 
sanctity of their official character, constituted the bulwark of 
these ecclesiastical bodies was this, that they were ‘men whom 
the king delighted to honour.” 

The twelfth century is celebrated in history for the vast 
increase of monastic establishments in England, and for the 
immense wealth accumulated by the Church. During the 
earlier part of it, and under the government of Serlo, De Lacy, 
Foliot and Hameline, several priories were attached to the 
abbey of Gloucester, which must have greatly advanced its 
reputation and influence—Ewyas-Harold and St. Guthlac in 
1100, and Kilpec in 1134, all in the county of Hereford, and 
St. Guthlac, close to the city ; Ewenny, in Glamorganshire, 
jn 1141; Stanley-St.-Leonard’s, in Gloucestershire, in 1146 ; 
and Bromfield, in Shropshire, in 1155. Various donations 
gradually swelled the monastery’s rental ; houses and shops, 
gardens and meadows in and about the city, and advowsons, 
woods and manors in many parts of the county. Their name 
and authority had, from early times, extended into Hampshire, 
Devonshire, &c. ; they had a church: in ‘Norwich, and some of 
their estates were in the Marches and in South Wales. 

The consequence which this house acquired, especially after 
its re-establishment by the Conqueror, seems to have been not 
a little promoted by the existence of a palace to the north of 
the city. “Allusion has already been made to it in mentioning 
the residence of princes at Gloucester. Of this edifice, in 
ancient writings styled Az/a Regis, nothing now remains save 
a traditionary site and the name of King’s-Holm. Yet it is most 
certain that kings of England have not merely sojourned here 
upon travel, but have occasionally selected it for a temporary 
abode. At such seasons the abbey church, being the nearest 
and the most eminent place of public worship, would be 
frequented by the court ; and hence sovereigns, with their trains 
of councillors and knights in arms, have bowed and offered at 
its shrines. It is expressly recorded that: young Henry III. 
lodged here when he was brought, with a great retinue, to 
receive the crown at the high altar of St. Peter’s, for Gloucester 
was then considered the safest place in the kingdom. Before 
and after the probable ruin of this palace, from the reign of 
Henry I. to that of Henry V., the spacious convent was honoured 
or burdened by the holding of many parliaments. Legates of 
the popes, archbishops and high ecclesiastical dignitaries have 
held synods and provincial councils within these walls ; they 
have witnessed the coronation and the funeral of a king. 

Every tide must have its ebb. The attachment to these 
institutions, from the beginning of the thirteenth century, but 
more particularly after the death of Henry III, was gradually 
on the decline. It was then found that the celebrity of a 
convent, so far from contributing to its advantage, would, by 
increasing its expenses, prove a cause of its decay, unless some 
expedient could be devised to improve the revenue of the 
house, Both these circumstances are strikingly illustrated 
in the case before us. Richly as Gloucester Abbey may be 
supposed to have been endowed, it is a remarkable fact, with 
regard to the fabric which had more than once experienced 
serious injury by fire, that while some new parts were occasion- 
ally added, others of no small importance seem to have been 
suffered to run into a state of dilapidation. During the govern- 
ment of De Gamages the wind blew the dormitory down. 
Though the notoriety acquired by the reception of the Christian 
child who was said to have been crucified by the Jews, and the 
miracles reported to be wrought at his tomb, might, by attract- 
ing wealthy visitants, have proved in some degree beneficial to 
the monks, it should seem that, unless extraordinary means had 
occurred of improving their finances, the church, like the 
dormitory, might have been levelled with the ground. Nearly 
fifty years had been suffered to elapse before they ‘could 
summon resolution or ability to rebuild the south-western 
tower that had fallen down in the lifetime of Abbat Hameline ; 
and in the year 1323, when they requested Thomas Cobham, 
Bishop of Worcester, to permit the appropriation of the parish 
church of South Cerney, they made a statement nearly in the 
following terms :— 


That the church of the monastery, built by pious founders of olden 
time for divine worship in a sumptuous style, had long ago for the most 
part fallen down through mere antiquity and decay, and the remainder 
threatened soon to fall; that they had laid out large sums in the repair 
thereof, and that more must be expended in work newly begun ; that 
the’ monastery, situated in a public place and famous town, was subject 
to a very great burden of hospitality from the reception of persons 
resorting thither in very great numbers from divers parts of the world ; 
that the persecution of certain powerful individuals had formerly taken 
possession of a great share of their substance, originally assigned to the 
support of the fraternity and for the burdens incumbent upon the 
monastery, which had suffered great injury in its means of subsistence 
And they conclude by affirming that in the pursuit of their right in this 
respect, and in other causes, they had incurred so heayy a debt tha 
unless their necessities were timely relieved, they had reason to appr 
hend they should be reduced to distress. 
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This representation wgs made during the government of 
Abbat Thokey, and though couched in the usual style of plead- 
ing when appropriations were sought, involved, no doubt, much 
of the real state of the case. But a remedy surpassing all 
anticipation was at hand ; never was a stroke of judicious policy 
or generous loyalty more effective than the determination of 
that abbat to receive the corpse of Edward II. Though that 
part of the expenses of his interment which fell upon the convent 
was very considerable, and it should seem that they could ill 
afford it, no money could have been laid out to more advantage. 
Their conduct secured at once the favour of Edward III., who 
showed much good feeling and filial duty in endeavouring to 
uphold the reputation of his unfortunate parent. Upon the 
ground of their heavy charges and loyal exertions, besides other 
important concessions he permitted them to appropriate three 
churches, of Wyrardesbury, Chipping-Norton and Camme, “ for 
the support of an anniversary, and that they should pray for 
the soul of his father.” The same tone of consideration and 
attachment was kept up by Richard II., who exempted Walter 
Froucester, the abbat— 


for life from appearing in person at any of his parliaments, congrega- 
tions and councils, on account of his special love to the abbey of 
Gloucester, where the body of King Edward, his great grandfather, 
was buried, and that his beloved in Christ, Walter, abbat of that house, 
might be retained to celebrate exequies, and an anniversary for his 
soul. 


From this very memorable event the buiiding may date not 
only its restoration, but much of its subsequent magnificence. 
In the rage for visiting the tomb of Edward II. the ways to 
Gloucester were crowded by pilgrims innumerable; and the 
offerings there presented by the devotees made more than 
amends for the slackening of other donations. The wealth that 
was poured in at this channel flowed over and descended to 
later times ; and it is worthy of observation that, while there is 
no record of any estates left for that purpose to the use of the 
master of the works beyond the end of the fourteenth century, 
the most costly improvements in this building were afterwards 
made during the fury of the civil wars between the rival Roses, 
when England became a theatre of havoc and blood; and 
monasteries, the sanctuaries of those who fled from assassination 
or battle, were comparatively little thought of, and too frequently 
suffered in the general devastation. Of what occurred to this 
abbey at that precise period there is no regular contemporary 
account. But to this hour may be seen the effects produced by 
the tomb of the murdered monarch. It was erected by his son 
and successor, and as a specimen of art challenges the admira- 
tion of the spectator ; yet the eye that wanders from the tiled 
floor at the high altar to the intricacies of the roof above will 
discern a still more striking memorial of his death and burial. 
The choir itself, decorated no doubt by the superfluous wealth 
that the abbey had thus acquired, while it has dedicated the 
wonderful and beautiful of architecture to the service of the 
Most High, presents as noble a mausoleum as, perhaps, has 
ever been erected to the memory of any British king. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. E. A. Griining, vice-president, 

in the chair. 

It was announced that the Council had made the following 
award of the prizes and studentships for 1897-98 :— 

The Institute silver medal and twenty-five guineas, offered 
for an essay, viz. “A Review of English Architecture of the 
Nineteenth Century,” attracted but one competitor, whose 
essay failed to satisfy the Council. 

_In the competition for the Institute silver medal and ten 
guineas, six sets of drawings were received. The competition 
was for measured drawings of ancient buildings in the United 
Kingdom, and the following subjects were suggested as worthy 
of illustration :—One of the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge, 
or, if more convenient, (Scotland) Holyrood Palace, Edin- 
burgh ; Jedburgh Abbey ; (Wales) Chirk Castle, Denbighshire ; 
(Ireland) Cashel Cathedral, or any monastic building ; 
(London) the Confessor’s Shrine and the Tomb of Edward 
III., Westminster Abbey; All Hallows, Barking; the West 
Portico of St. Paul’s Cathedral; St. Mary Woolnoth; St. 
Mary-le-Strand ; (Cambridgeshire) the Lady Chapel, Ely ; 
(Derbyshire) Ashbourne Church; Bolsover Castle; (Dorset- 
shire) Barn at Abbotsbury; Manor House, Athelhampton ; 
(Hampshire) Bramshill ; Christchurch Priory ; Romsey Abbey ; 
(Lancashire) Bramhall Hall; (Monmouthshire) Chepstow 
Castle ; (Northumberland) Ruined, Buildings at Lindisfarne ; 
(Norwich) St. Peter’s Mancroft ; (Nottinghamshire) Steeple at 
Newark ; (Oxfordshire) Burford Priory ; (Somersetshire) the 
Chapter-house and the Lady Chapel, Wells; St. Cuthbert’s 
Parish Church, Wells ; (Staffordshire) the Lady Chapel, Lich- 
field ; (Surrey) Sutton Place, near Guildford ; (Worcestershire) 
Pershore Abbey, near Worcester, 


Mr. Thomas Tyrwhitt secured the silver medal and Io guineas. 
Mr. C. W. Smith came second and received the medal of merit. 

The Soane medallion and 1oo/. was not awarded. The 
subject was a “ Design for a Concert-hall.” There were only 
five competitors. 

The Pugin studentship, silver medal and 4o/., founded for 
the promotion of the study of the Medieval architecture of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was also not awarded. A medal of 
merit and five guineas was, however, granted to Mr, Benjamin 
Bower. 

For the Owen Jones studentship, certificate and 5o/., two 
candidates competed. There was no award. One of the sub- 
jects given was a portion of the Arab Hall in the late Lord 
Leighton’s house (evidencing acquaintance with colour decora- 
tion), and compositions in writing, not necessarily prepared for 
the occasion, exhibiting acquaintance with the leading subjects 
treated of in Owen Jones’s “ Grammar of Ornament.” 

For the Tite Prize, certificate and 30/., the subject 
assigned was a “ Design for a Villa and Ornamental Garden” in 
England in the Italian style ; nine sets of drawings were sub- 
mitted. The prize was awarded to Mr. J. Stevens Lee, and a 
medal of merit, with ten guineas, were awarded to Mr. T. A. 
Pole. 

The Grissell gold medal and ten guineas, offered for a 
“Design for a small Country Church” to seat 200 people, and 
to be constructed entirely of timber with shingle roof, attracted 
twelve sets of designs. Mr. Harbottle Reed was placed first 
and Mr. W. Stanley Bates second. 

The Aldwinckle studentship was gained by Mr. J. B. Fulton. 

The Ashpitel prize was. withheld. 

The Arthur Cates prizes were won by Mr. Percy Morris and 
Mr. Lawrence Hobson. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
last, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, president, in the chair. 
Several nominations were read and Mr. T. G. Chambers 
was elected a member. 
Mr. F. T. Baggallay read the following paper, which was 
illustrated by photographs and prints, on 


Composition in Regard to Public Buildings. | 

This subject, which six months ago I rashly undertook to 
write upon, is a vast one, embracing really no less than the 
whole field of architectural design; and although I shall 
confine myself to its esthetic side, it will not be possible to do 
more than deal very superficially with a few points even of 
that. It is, too, as elusive and slippery as an eel; no sooner 
does one begin to feel a more or less firm grip upon some part 
of its complicated anatomy than doubts arise, and the chase has 
to be begun again. It perpetually leads to the quicksands and 
dry deserts of philosophic inquiry into the function of art and 
foundations of beauty, where one meets the mirage of a logical 
reason for doing what one wants to do, and it leaves one at 
last floundering in the ocean of uncertainty that surrounds the 
firm ground of knowledge. sel 

The hydra heads of this provoking subject are the principles 
that should govern the composing of the various parts of a 
building into a pleasing and harmonious whole. And though 
it might be taking things more in order to try to seize its tail 
first, and discuss the building up of a moulding or a single 
curve, the incidents of the chase may possibly be a little less 
wearisome if I attempt to grasp the heads. 

The composition of the completed building is really the 
true function of the architect. In a properly organised system 
the details and ornamentation would be left to the various 
trained craftsmen who could, and would, be trusted to work in 
harmony with their chief and with each other. But ours is a 
disorganised system, under which no harmony can be attained 
unless the architect himself composes or, as we say, designs the 
details also, or has them efficiently copied from others which he 
can choose. The latter alternative has come to be universally 
condemned, and properly so. But the condemnation has been 
so noisy, and the attention it has attracted has been so great, that 
detail still continues to hold the absurdly prominent position it 
attained when all architecture was judged by the correctness 
with which the details were copied. In connection with any 
other matter, the admission that anything is a detail is 
sufficient to relegate it to at least the second place in our con- 
sideration: but in connection with architecture it is often the 
only thing that is even noticed by the critic. Our only 
historian, because from the Renaissance up to his time 
architects generally borrowed a number of ornamental features 
and most of their detail from ancient buildings, proceeds to 
heap contempt upon all modern architecture as mere copyism, 
and goes so far as to tell us that true architecture “expired” at 
the Renaissance. Most critics, in fact, have for centuries 
awarded praise or blame to architectural works on the 
merits or demerits of their ornamental details. alone, at one 
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time praising “correctness,” and more recently originality. 
Few and scarce have been the writers who gave a thought to 
such things as light and shade, grouping, proportion, scale, 
character and expression—except so far as the ornamental 
features were affected—who were able to lay aside the 
microscope and the dissecting knife and study the lines, and 
pose of the model. 

The fact is, those critics of architecture who have succeeded 
in being heard have too often been men of literary and general, 
instead of architectural, culture—men to whom the ornamental 
part was the more obvious and more easily understood. On 
the ornamental details their attention has been naturally fixed, 
and to such an extent that for a time they persuaded even 
architects that architecture was a matter of columns and 
cornices, or of window tracery and mouldings, or of something 
vague to be invented to take the place of these things. Mr, 
Fergusson himself was in no sense an architect, though a 
picture gallery is said to have been. erected from his design, 
and he looked at architecture from the outside only, and with 
all his careful comparison of photographs and _ book illustra- 
tions, never seems to have succeeded in seeing anything but a 
number of different systems of ornamentation which he could 
number and ticket and criticise for the astonishment, of the 
public and the confusion of students. It is said that originally 
his zesthetic sensibilities! were not deficient, but if that is so, he 
had certainly succeeded: ‘before he wrote his history of 
modern architecture in choking them with philosophy and 
burying them under a mountain of statistics. — 

Yet even Mr. Fergusson might have avoided, if he had not 
been blinded by a complication of preconceived opinion and 
far-fetched ‘theories, the gigantic mistake upon which he 
founded his indictment of modern architecture, the mistake 
of supposing that decorative features first began at the Renais- 
sance to be imitated from older buildings. Had it been true, 
it would have been no. proper foundation for a sweeping con- 
demnation of modern architecture. But it is not true; it 1s so 
far from true that in every age there has been far more imita- 
tion than’ original design in architectural ornaments—so much 
imitation in fact that in most cases “copying” would be the 
better word. The Egyptians, when they wanted columns and 
capitals and cornices for their temples, did not invent them, 
but copied in limestone and granite the bundles of reeds and 
the accidental forms of their earlier mud structures, and con- 
tinued to copy them with but slight modifications to the end. 
The Doric temples were absurdly exact copies in marble of the 
more ancient wooden ones, even to the nail-heads. The 
details of the Ionic Order were borrowed from Asia Minor, and 
some say the Corinthian also. The Hellenic Greeks, beyond 
adding a degree of finish due to their greater mechanical skill, 
never got very far from their originals. The Romans borrowed 
Greek details by the bunch, and in most cases without any 
alteration (except that they struck their curves instead of 
drawing them by hand), and applied them in their own way to 
their own uses, precisely as the Renaissance architects after- 
wards applied Roman details, and the Romanesque was but 
Roman work badly copied. The variations that were developed 
in the details of the Pointed styles of Western Europe in the 
three or four centuries through which they lasted were, it is 
true, considerable ; but even they were developed very 
gradually and under exceptional circumstances, that are not 
likely to prevail more than once in a thousand years or more. 
It is very doubtful, too, if the successive changes were made 
consciously ; it is just as likely that the men who first_made 
them thought they were working the same forms their fathers 
wrought before them. 

Imitation—or, if you will, “copying”—is inevitable as 
regards architectural forms ; and, moreover, it is the only road 
to improvement. It is not in the power of the greatest genius 
that ever lived to invent any great number of entirely original ones 
that will at the same time be acceptable. Those who have been 
least unsuccessful in the attempt have only succeeded in being 
absurd, while of the rest the less said the better. New forms 
must grow gradually, and will inevitably do so if we do not 
persist in harking back or in trying to make fresh starts, and if 
we are not too vain to imitate where we cannot improve, nor 
too lazy to improve if we can. We need not copy, like the 
Chinaman who made a dozen cracked slates to a cracked 
sample ; but we shall never get on at all if each man tries to 
invent a brand-new style of his own. On the other hand, 
neither shall we get on if we condemn a fresh variation merely 
because it clashes with our preconceived notions. What we 
must ask is, Is the change an improvement, or is its freshness 
its only justification? Freshness is always delightful, and if so, 
is the justification sufficient, or has something more important 
been lost in the shape of actual beauty or significance? In this 
matter a distinction may be drawn between details that are 
purely ornamental additions to the general composition, with 
which fancy can safely sport freely, and those which have a 
functional character, either constructive or as emphasising any 
line or form in the composition ; any change in these seems to 
demand some greater justification than its novelty. After all, 


the time and energy expended by architects in trying to freshen 
up the elements which go to make up their compositions seems 
as if it might be rather thrown away when we think that 
painters and sculptors have to use the same elements that their 
predecessors have been welding into works of art since the 
beginning of time. Architecture, of course, is an art on a very 
different basis to painting and sculpture ; but there seems no 
adequate reason why the architect should not regard his build- 
ing very much as the sculptor regards his group—as something 
to be moulded into a thing of beauty as a whole, though the 
elements may be as hackneyed as a quotation from Shake- 
speare. 

Should any one ask, ironically or otherwise, how this 
heterodox theory is to be carried into practice, it must be con- 
fessed that the best of answers is very unlikely to be satis- 
factory. The only consolation is that if a painter or sculptor 
were asked a similar question with reference to his art, the 
reply would be no better. If these things could be done by 
rule there would be no art in doing them, and they would cease 
to interest any one. The world has long ago agreed that most 
of the skill to do them well must be born ina man, and that 
very little of it can be put into him by his own efforts and still 
less by the precepts of others ; and the world is no doubt right. 
The most that can be done is to call attention to certain matters 
that seem to have led to success in particular instances, and 
therefore presumably may do so again. 

But, first, it may be well to note what is the character of the 
elements at the architect’s disposal, as compared with other 
artists. While the painter has the whole scale of colours to 
draw upon, and every line in nature or in art ; the sculptor, all 
natural forms ; and the musician, all conceivable sounds, the 
architect’s choice in each direction is limited. Sound he cannot 
use at all; his colours must be confined to such as time, 
exposure and use will not seriously change, and, externally at 
least, must be mainly those of his building materials ; and his 
forms must be such simple ones as enonomic conditions impose 
upon him asa builder, He has, however, the immense com- 
pensating advantage that he can use, not only both form and 
colour as elements in his composition, but also the finished 
productions of his colleagues, the painter and the sculptor. It 
is also noteworthy that, although he cannot create interest by 
making his building tell a story or represent a familiar scene, 
he has no need to do so, since his creations have a definite 
purpose, and therefore an innate interest of their own which he 
can bring out and possibly emphasise. 

One of the first things to remember, and, considering the 
many temptations to forget it, perhaps the most important, 
however elementary, is'that a building is not a flat thing, but an 
object of three dimensions, having depth as well as breadth and 
height ; and that the best results cannot be obtained unless 
this is made obvious to the spectator. A comparison of the 
church of the Salute at Venice with the Grimani Palace, or of 
Visconti’s buildings of the Louvre with the Palace of Versailles, 
or of the Horse Guards building with Inigo Jones’s Banquet- 
ing House, may indicate my meaning. All these buildings are 
supposed to be excellent works of art, although they come 
under Mr. Fergusson’s description of “modern” architecture ; 
but while the church in Venice, the Louvre in Paris, and the 
Horse Guards in London look like complete buildings, the 
others, so far as appearances go, might be only ornamental 
walls. Two, the Salute and the Horse Guards, seem to me 
unsurpassed as examples of architectural modelling ; and it iS. 
worth noticing that Kent’s success in this was obtained in spite 
of the always discouraging difficulty of having not a single 
large chamber, but a number of small rooms to deal with. Mr. 
Fergusson, of course, affects to despise the building, being 
apparently offended by its small scale. One cannot but remark 
also that the Louvre owes nothing to its details, which are, in 
fact, distressingly dreadful ; but, like the other two, it shows its 
depth. It does so by means of the projecting arcade, and also, 
and more especially, by the roofs of the pavilions. We all 
know that the French generally show the roofs of their public 
buildings, where we should probably keep them low and hide 
them with parapets, and there can be little doubt that it is 
one of the main secrets of the comparative success with such 
works ; at any rate, the details can often have nothing to do 
with the matter. In many cases they are of the weakest and 
most contemptible description. 

The exhibition of the depth, or third dimension, by merely 
exposing the return wall is useless; the two walls still appear 
to be merely walls, as may be seen by referring to the 
Banqueting House and Sir Gilbert Scott’s Government offices. 
I mean no disrespect to the architects of these buildings, for 
their present appearance is no fault of the great men who 
designed them, since they are both unfinished: What is 
wanted to suggest solidity is something showing over and 
beyond the walls; in the Salute it is the dome, in the Louvre 
the pavilion roofs, and in the Horse Guards the charming little 
turret that Fergusson sneers at. Most Medieval churches and 
public buildings—continental ones, at any rate—depend 
mostly on their big roofs for the purpose, which they fulfilled 
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in a simple, natural and adequate manner; and most modern 
French buildings, and a few English ones, follow their lead 
(cathedrals ; Hétel de Ville, Oudenarde; Rathhaus, Breslau; 
Rathhaus, Bremen; French town halls; Nottingham Municipal 
Buildings). But in England, even in Medieval times, notwith- 
standing there were the roofs, we liked to have also some solid 
structure rising from the middle of the composition and 
advertising the solidity of the edifice by its substantial appear- 
ance (English cathedrals). And we have continued to prefer 
the expedient, where we have adopted any at all, to an 
exhibition of the roof, possibly from an undeveloped feeling 
that all roofs look unsubstantial. That it is the grander 
method there can be no doubt, and St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
St. Albans Abbey and the Brussels Law Courts testify that it is 
equally efficient. The Horse Guards might also be quoted, 
since the roofs of the centre block are practically hidden by the 
parapets. In this instance, however, solidity is partly obtained 
by another expedient, more common because more easily 
applicable in many cases, namely, by pavilions rising a storey 
higher than the rest, and so showing their depth, but it is the 
turret that pulls the whole together and makes one mass of it. 

In these days large public buildings generally take the form 
of ranges of apartments surrounding one or more courtyards, 
and so far as the periphery of actual building is concerned, 
solidity is sometimes, though not often, given by the higher 
pavilions just referredto. But it is now rare to find in England 
any attempt made to bring the whole together into one bya 
great feature rising behind the external range. Abroad it has 
been done in the Palais de Justice at Brussels, the new Parlia- 
ment House in Berlin and in many other cases. It might | 
easily be done in our own Government offices by building upon | 
the intersection of the internal blocks, and in a vast number of 
cases it might be done simply by placing the eternally recurring | 
tower, that we put in the middle of our main front or stick on 
to a corner, within the courtyard, or at any rate well back from 
the outside walls. Of course the tower, as a tower, would lose ; 
at any rate, its aggressiveness would be suppressed, but that is 
just what is often wanted for the sake of the modelling and 
unity of the composition. To_ illustrate this point I have 
ventured to cut up an illustration of a very fine competition 
design published some years ago, to show the effect of taking | 
the tower from the position in which it was placed, and in 
which there were, no doubt, excellent reasons for placing it, 
and putting it behind the buildings. 

Wherever the tower or other dominating feature of the com- 
position is placed, its proportions, as seen from different points 
of view, might well receive more careful consideration than | 
they often seem to get. If a tower is used, the main idea 
seems usually merely to run it up to an enormous height and 
give it, as nearly as possible, the proportions of a factory 
chimney. There is frequently the same tendency to excessive 
height in the drum of a dome, while the flat square domes or | 
roofs used in France and Germany are generally too low. Both 
the mass and proportions of the main feature, whatever it is, 
should be regulated by those of the group to which it belongs, 
a low straggling building wants a high and narrow tower ; a 
more concentrated composition something broader and lower 
in proportion. If the area or plan of the feature has to be 
small for the edifice, it must be carried up high, or it will 
appear mean; if the opposite is the case, it can only be subordi- 
nated to the whole by keeping it low ; if it is made lofty it over- | 
whelms the rest, which must then be itself treated as subordinate. 
Such compositions as the church at the Salute, before referred 
to, and the dome over the tomb of Napoleon are examples of 
the last arrangement, which is obviously the grandest when it 
can be adopted. 

To return to the question of the position of such a feature 
as a tower, balance requires that it should be somewhere near 
the centre of the composition. It is inevitably, and is meant to 
be, the chief object that attracts the eye, and if it is anywhere 
near the outside, still worse if it is at the corner, the group | 
must be ill-balanced from most points of view. I remember 
Mr. Armitage, in his Royal Academy lectures on painting, | 
pointing out that the main object of interest should never be 
near the margin of a picture unless the object were to suggest 
motion, as in the case of a ship just coming into view, and then 
the balance of the composition must be sacrificed. In architec- | 
ture we can never want. to suggest motion and cannot have | 
that excuse. It is doubtful if the position should be the exact | 
centre. The best painters and sculptors, though generally | 
careful to put the chief point of interest near the middle of the 
composition and to preserve a general balance between the 
opposite sides, always avoid the formality of a strict symmetry. 
There is something, however, to be said for the view that 
architects may properly do otherwise, especially in 
public works; and that such buildings should be sym- 
metrically designed, at any rate with reference to one main | 
axis, the principal feature being upon that axis and | 
not far from the centre of it. For one thing, the formality | 
which other artists avoid is really necessary to give that air of 
dignity and distinction to a great building which its character 


demands. It indicates organisation and order and balanced 
construction. If we pass in review a few of those works which, 
by common consent, are the greatest productions of our art, we 


find that it is easy to note and appreciate the simple majesty of | 
the Parthenon, the spaciousness of the Pantheon, the soaring © 


vastness of Sta Sophia, the richness of St. Mark’s, the airy 
splendours of the great Gothic cathedrals and the exquisite 
lines of St. Paul’s, but we cannot find any general arrangement 
common to all of them, except their symmetry with reference 
to a main axis, and are forced to the conclusion that though 


‘many varying systems may be productive of the grandest 


results in skilful hands, yet symmetry is necessary to all of 
them. On the other hand, it is noticeable that very few build- 
ings of the first order are symmetrical with reference to more 
than the one axis, and that there is a certain tameness when it 
goes beyond that ; carried to excess symmetry may easily take 
all the life and vigour out of a composition. 

For the sake of unity and concentration the main tower or 
other principal feature should be single, and not duplicated or 
further multiplied. If it is necessary to have more than one 
tower, for instance, or even broken-up roofs, still, some one 
thing should be large enough, and more especially high enough 
to dominate the rest, and in such cases it is more than ever 
necessary to put it well in the middle. 

So much was said about the angles and end features of 
buildings in a paper that I had the honour of reading to the 
Architectural Association some years ago, that it would be but 
repetition to dwell much on that part of the subject now. When 
seen in perspective the angles of a building are as much the 
ends of the group as they are in elevation, though not the same 
angles, and some feature, or at any rate different treatment is 


' necessary there to mark the definite termination and com- 


pletion of the composition ; without something of the kinda 
reason for stopping at that particular point seems to be want- 
ing. In any extensive building, rectangular in plan, the sides 
of which recede from the spectator when seen in perspective, giv- 
ing long lines running away down towards the horizon at some- 
thing more than a mere angle, piers or quoins will generally be 
wanted at the ends of the composition or a little within them to 
break such lines and, as it were, lift them up. It is better 
for the general contour of the group if such features are not at, 
but within, the actual ends. They may even be the middle 
features of short fronts. The great thing is that they must 
break the lines ; they must rise above the sky-line, and their 
vertical lines ought to be higher than the cornice or finish of 
the walls generally, although the cornice may, and indeed 
should, as a rule, break round them. The necessity for carry- 
ing up the vertical lines of these features is often overlooked 
with unfortunate results, as in the case of the buildings of the 
Louvre before referred to. Great care should, however, be 
taken that these secondary features do not compete with the 
main central one for attention: They should be smaller in 
every way, but especially they should be lower ; and to get the 
best result they should be entirely different in design. The 
hen and chickens arrangement of a great dome and several 
little domes, or a great tower or spire and smaller echoes of it, 
is always less satisfactory than a group in which there is no 
suspicion of an attempt on the part of the secondary features to 
ape the principal one. There should also be a very restricted 
limit to the number of these secondary features ; or, at any rate, 
neither the same design nor even the same general outline and 
proportions must be repeated too often, and never repeated in 
features which occupy different situations in the composition. 
Such repetition leads to both redundancy and the most poverty- 
stricken kind of monotony. 

In buildings like the Gothic cathedrals, in which the hori- 
zontal lines radiate from the centre, and consequently when 
seen in perspective run up instead of down, I do not think that 
any secondary features to break them are required. A little 
turret or group of buttresses to stop the composition seems 
sufficient. It may appear a rather daring thing to say, but the 
western towers of cathedrals in most cases seem to me a mis- 
take. They are generally far too large in scale and too similar 
in form to the main central tower to group well with it, and 
they are at one extremity of the composition in most views, 
balancing, if one can call it balancing, nothing at the other 
end ; which, indeed, where there is an apse, is sloping down- 
wards in a very undignified way. The Romanesque architects, 
in this respect, managed better, generally getting towers or 
turrets at both ends. Perhaps, where there is an ‘unusually 
long nave, something smaller than towers, not placed at the 
extreme end, but a little way from it—say, another transept— 
would have been an advantage ; but Salisbury has not anything, 


_ and, even apart from its size, it is a far more pleasing composi- 


tion than Lichfield, with its three spires. Western towers, with 
nothing large enough over the crossing to hold its own, are a 
gigantic mistake, of which Cologne Cathedral is the typical 
example. 

The breaking up of sky-lines is a thing that has often been 
recommended ; but while it is, as before remarked, generally 
necessary to break a long one upwards or stop it at the end, to 
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break it by a drop or cut through it is a thing to be avoided at 
almost any cost, and to do so for choice is to make a very 
serious mistake. It is still worse to break through a main 
cornice. These lines are perhaps the most important in a com- 
position. They are wanted to hold it together and give it 
unity and strength, and to cut through them is like cutting the 
cords of a bundle of sticks, and allowing it to fall to pieces. 

The fine art museum at Lille has this fault in an astonishing 
degree for a building that is admirably designed in almost 
every other respect, and detailed with a skill that few of us 
could equal. It really looks as if it wanted a chain or cable 
round the top to prevent its falling apart. 

After solidity and unity, one of the most important things to 
be seen to is character; and one of the chief elements in 
character is scale. Small parts tend to delicacy and prettiness, 
large ones to strength and grandeur. Small parts are supposed 
to make a building look large, and large parts to make it look 
small; but the influence of scale in that respect is probably 
greatly overrated. A man near, or any object the size of which is 
familiar, trees and surrounding buildings, and so on, give to 
the eye a just impression of scale which no exaggeration, In 
either direction, of the details of the building itself can do very 
much to remove. The attempt to give an impression of size by 
this means is supposed to be not only legitimate, but praise- 
worthy. But it is after all a species of deception, and one 
which really defeats its own ends ; for there can be no object 
in trying to exaggerate the size of a building unless it be to 
produce an impression of grandeur; but small details 
necessarily suggest delicacy and thinness, qualities absolutely 
opposed to grandeur. Ifthe smallness be more than reasonable, 
or rather, more than is customary, the structure even begins to 
look like the model of a larger one. It is, of course, possible to 
go too far, and to make details so large that they become 
coarse and vulgar. But for a public building, or any great 
architectural work, it is essential to its character that the parts 
shall be large enough to look exceptionally substantial, to 
suggest big piers, thick walls, a general massiveness, and, 
above all, largeness of idea and an avoidance of pettiness. 
Substantial construction may be suggested without the use of 
ornamental details by setting the door and window frames 
back and showing deep reveals, by the use of large material, 
by plenty of unbroken wall, and in other ways; but the 
simplest treatment calls for a little detail of some sort the scale 
of which will help to give character and in public buildings 
should be large. Particularly the projection or relief should be 
adequate, since it is that which most suggests the existence of 
plenty of thickness. Thus attached columns, besides being 
more delicately shaded, and therefore more beautiful, are also a 
far finer treatment than pilasters. Unfortunately, they are also 
more expensive and more difficult to deal with, but that is -by 
the way. 

_ Whatever the scale is, it is most important to use it con- 
sistently. One used to be told that you must not have two 
scales side by side, and that is a mistake ; there is no harm in 
having a nave arcade of large arches and a wall or screen 
arcade of small ones, nor in using a large order on the walls 
and a small one for window dressings. What is inexcusable 
and destructive of harmony is to put a cornice, consisting of a 
number of small mouldings, on the top of a pier, the cap of 
which is composed of a few large ones, or to give the nave and 
screen arcades the same sized mouldings, or, to take a com- 
moner case, put to the same building a block cornice composed 
of small mouldings anda plinth of one big one. This is a matter 
which is not unfrequently overlooked in the sculpture and 
carved ornaments of a building, even when there is no fault to 
find with the architectural details. One sees light, delicate 
carving in low relief lost under large, heavy pediments and 
cornices, and, on the other hand, great coarse figures supporting 
or sprawling over mouldings which seem by contrast mere 
threads. 

Sculpture, and what is called architectural carving, are 
generally used to’ emphasise certain points, or, as it were, 
to punctuate the composition, and to a certain extent also to 
cover up awkward lines or spaces, which, by management of 
their own lines, they can be made to correct or obliterate. But 
although these uses are legitimate enough, it is most effective 
in broad masses, such as deep bands and friezes, and particu- 
larly, strange as it may seem, in the half lights under cornices, 
pediments and the like; perhaps because it breaks up and 
gives richness to the shadows. 

Attempts to deal definitely with the light and shade on the 
exterior of a building meet with little encouragement from the 
weather in our climate, where, during so much of the time, it 
is difficult to see the difference between the two, unless the 
shadow is a very black one ; and an architect who depended on 
them alone would only get his effects for a few hours occa- 
sionally. It is, however, a very important subject, and always 
worth considering. The broader light and shadows of the 
masses and breaks in a composition, of course, change in shape 
as the earth moves round the sun, and at first sight it seems as 


if it would be too complicated a matter to try to do anything | 


! . 
with them. Such is not, however, altogether the case; for a 


consideration of the fine effect produced by a broad shadow might 
often influence the depth of a break if the designer thought about 
it, and if ke remembered how beautifully a round surface curves 
and softens the edges of a shadow cast upon it, he might some- 
times be influenced in favour of such a form. It is also true 
that a lighted surface may be thrown almost entirely into 
shadow by breaking up the surface, provided the aspect be 
favourable. But it is in what may be called the incidental 
shadows that most may be done. Incidental shadows arise 
from making recesses in lighted surfaces, or in contriving pro- 
jections from them. The most beautiful of such shadows are 
generally deep horizontal ones, such as that produced by the 
little galleries under the eaves of Romanesque buildings, which 
answer to that under a Classic cornice, but is stronger and 
beautifully enriched by the sparkle of light on the columns. 
Neither light nor shade, although they should be in broad 
masses, want to be in quite flat, unbroken ones. If there area 
few windows or holes to give black spots, and a few projections, 
such as mouldings or balconies, in the lighted. surface, and 
different depths of darkness in tke shadow, both are richer and 
appear stronger. The finest broken shadows are those formed 
by a covered colonnade with a wall behind, giving delicately 
graduated shadows on the columns and a deep one on the wall; 
such a feature also suggests solidity. But in criticising the 
main facade of the Louvre, Mr. Fergusson finds it vexes him, 
because he assumes (quite gratuitously) that the back wall 
does not run down to the ground, and he wants to know what 
it stands on. , 

In interiors the management of light is one of the most 
important means of obtaining good effect. Instead of trying, 
as we too often do, to merely get an equal flood of light every- 
where, that is precisely what we should try to avoid. Enough, 
people say, is as good as a feast, and doctors tell us it is much 
better. And so it is with light ; enough is one thing, an all 
pervading glare quite another. I do not advocate dark corners, 
which are a disgrace to any architect and only lead to the use 
of artificial light. There is no credit in doing our work well if 
we are going to ignore practical conditions. But a contrast of 
light and shade is as necessary inside as outside, and in this 
country we can do far more with it inside. A corridor equally 
lighted throughout its length is perfectly uninteresting, though 
the light be from the side or the top ; but one which is crossed 
by a broad patch of light that increases the obscurity of the 
comparative shadow beyond is interesting at once. A 
definite light from one side, or from above, casts 
shadows and gives form to objects, whereas an equal light 
all round casts no shadow, and destroys form and distance. 
The worst light is one directly in the spectator’s eye ; not only 
is it physically annoying, but it shows everything in equal 
shadow. The best light is often said to be a top light which 
throws all the upper part of the apartment into shade, and 
lights the floor and lower part of the walls. But light high up 
in the walls which lights the ceiling, and leaves the lower parts 
in comparative shadow, is even better. The now common 
practice of putting electric lights close up to a modelled 
ceiling, throwing a grey shadow over the ceiling, but bathing 
everything else in a flood of light, is really a terrible arrange- 
ment. 

In internal effects generally we are at the present time, in 
our public buildings, immeasurably behind the architects of 
other ages and even of our contemporaries in other countries. 
Any attempt, for instance, at a really fine staircase such as is 
usual in the public buildings of France or Germany, or ata 
spacious hall, almost always frightens people if it is made. And 
it is seldom made because ninety-nine out of a hundred of our 
public buildings are the result of competitions in which archi- 
tects are asked for an amount of accommodation which can 
only just be provided, if it can be provided at all, for the cost ; 
and although it is sometimes stated that corridors and stair- 
cases are to be ample, every one knows that what would be 
considered the minimum in France would be regarded as sinful 
waste in England. 

Decorative painting and sculpture are in much the same 
case. A proposal to employ an artist of eminence for such 
work, as is always done abroad, generally causes an architect 
to be looked upon as a candidate for Earlswood. If he names 
an adequate amount as the cost of getting such work properly 
done he is often told that he does not know his business; that the 
local decorator or carver only charges so and so; and unless he 
isa very strong man, or a very subtle one, all his labour in com- 
posing his building will be often lost at the last moment by its 
being spoilt with vulgar ornament, to gratify the parsimonious 
instincts of a public body which, unfortunately, can quote the 
government of the country as an example. 

I have only been able to touch on a few prominent points 
of my subject. It would be as easy to measure the universe 
with a two-foot rule as to put the art of architectural composi- 
tion in a few pages of foolscap. Such matters as emphasising 
vertical or horizontal lines, or emphasising or suppressing 
both, to give expression or character to a composition, the 
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subject of proportions generally and many other things will, I 
hope, be touched on by others. . 
Mr. J. M. Brydon, in moving a vote of thanks for the paper, 
spoke of the importance of composition in architecture to the 
student. It was the one subject that was the root of all archi- 
tecture and the one to which the least attention was given. 
‘The influence of material was great, and the nobler the material 
the nobler the composition and the higher the work of art, and 
thus stone immediately gave nobility toa building and suggested 
great power on the part of the architect. Although in designing 
our public buildings we must respect early types if majesty in 
composition was sought for, stone was necessary. This had 
been emphasised in buildings which might be considered as 
examples of modern architecture. In using materials it had 
been found that those of a purely decorative character never 
gave grandeur to the whole edifice. The site, too, could add 
much to the composition. One of the finest works in England 
was Greenwich Hospital, it showed a clever mastery of detail 
and proportion throughout. 

Mr. H. H. Statham seconded the vote of thanks. He was 
glad to hear somebody run a tilt against the notion that archi- 
tecture was dead at the time of the Renaissance. Since then 
there had been a great deal of work which was original. He 
thought it rather amusing to hear Fergusson put through the 
mangle, and in some things he agreed with the remarks. 
Fergusson, however, did not confine himself to detail. He 
grasped the fact that the plan was the conception of the whole 
design. 

Messrs. A. T. Bolton and Banister F. Fletcher supported 
the vote. 

At the next meeting, on February 4, a paper will be read by 
Mr. John Belcher on “Hampton Court Palace,” illustrated by 
lantern views. 


A KING ALFRED MEMORIAL, 


LECTURE on “The Millenary of King Alfred in 1901” 
was delivered in Toynbee Hall on Saturday evening by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. He suggested that the proposed 
memorial should be taken out of the hands of self-nominated 
committees and self-advertising busybodies, and be taken in 
hand by the Government of the nation under the sanction of 
Parliament. ‘The House of Commons might well vote the cost 
of a torpedo-boat for the founder of our maritime power—for 
him to whom we largely owed it that.there existed any England 
at all. If it were done it should be done royally, in a form at 
once magnificent and national. He did not presume to say 
what form it should take. When the time came he hoped that 
the Government would take counsel of the most competent 
advisers it could find. But in his day-dreams he had imagined 
a grand mausoleum, dedicated to the memory of Alfred, and in 
manifold forms of art recording ‘the great events of his life. 
He used the word mausoleum in the true, the historic sense, 
which it derived from the monument which was erected to 
King Mausolus, in the fourth century B.c., and which was one 
of the triumphs and wonders of the ancient world. In his day- 
dreams he had seen, rising in some conspicuous spot in Wessex, 
a shrine wherein could be worked out in marble, in mosaic, 
in bronze and in enamel scenes to recall to us the 
aspect and events of our hero’s life—his terrific com- 
bats with the Dane on land and sea, his council-hall, 
his midnight meditations, his studies, his prayers, his 
boyish experiences in Rome. Any fine works of art should, in 
our climate, be under a roof, and a covered building might con- 
tain not only the principal monument, but a museum, to which 
might be transferred Alfred’s jewel at Oxford and any other 
genuine relic of his time. Or a simpler form would be a 
colossal statue, to be seen afar off, on the top of some historic 
down. How fitly might such a monument stand on the historic 
hill which looks down on college, cathedral and wall of Win- 
chester, the royal city of Alfred, where his bones still crumbled 
in their thrice desecrated tomb. -A mausoleum which should 
combine a grand statue of the king, with various illustrations 
of his life and deeds, would open great opportunities to several 
artists in different arts ; and it would be a narrow patriotism 
indeed which limited these artists to our own land. It would 
dishonour the memory of Alfred to do this. No English ruler 
had ever been so large-minded in all his interests, so catholic 
in his taste, so pre-eminently European in his type of mind. 
To him of all men art, learning and culture were too wide and 
human to know any local habitation. Another thought sug- 
gested itself. Our Westminster Abbey was at last crowded to 
excess, and must soon cease to be the resting-place of the great 
men whom the nation delighted to honour. We needed a new 
abbey—a Campo Santo where in ages to come the noblest sons 
of England might be laid to rest. What would be necessary 
to such a Campo Santo would be a past ; and a national mauso- 
leum to King Alfred might at least suggest a past more ancient 
than the abbey of the Edwards and the Henrys. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
T the meeting of this Association on the 12th inst. in the 
Royal Institution, Princes Street, Edinburgh, Mr. P. 
Macgregor Chalmers, president of the Glasgow Architectural 
Society, delivered a lecture on the abbeys and cathedrals of 
Scotland. The lecture was illustrated by a series of photo- 
graphs. There was a large attendance of members and friends, 
and Mr. Thomas Ross, president, occupied the chair. Mr. 
Chalmers gave a survey of Medizeval art in stone in Scotland, 
tracing its development from the earliest structure to the 
Reformation. The site, he said, of the first Chnstian church 
erected in stone was more likely to be found in the ruins lying to 
the west of Whithorn Cathedral than at the little chapel on the 
Isle of Whithorn. At the former site the plan indicated was in 
conformity with that adopted in early Romanesque structures, 
and there could be little doubt that the general character 
of the design of this first church was shown on the Seal 
of Candida Casa. St. Regulus Church at St. Andrews, 
described by most writers as having been built about sixteen 
years only before the great transeptal cathedral of St. Andrews, 
alongside, was clearly of pre-Norman design. It was probably 
erected about the end ofthe tenth century. Designed originally 
as a church, with an apse and western tower, a new nave was. 
added to the west, but still in pre-Norman times. - This nave 
has disappeared, but it is shown on the ancient seal of St. 
Andrews. The state of art in early times was illustrated in the 
manuscripts and sculptured crosses, the famous Ruthwell cross 
being specially described. Attention was also directed to the 
orientation of the early fabrics. The need for a careful record 
in every case was emphasised by reference to the church of 
St. Mary on the Crag at St. Andrews, and to the ancient tower 
incorporated with the more modern cathedral at Dunblane. The 
character of the work of the twelfth century was illustrated from 
Durham Cathedral, its interesting parallel at Dunfermline Abbey, 
&c. The work of the end of this century was shown in its most per- 
fect development in the nave of Jedburgh Abbey. Mr. Chalmers 
also described his recent discovery of the north and south aisles. 
of the choir erected at Glasgow by Bishop Joceline. The 
characteristics of thirteenth-century work were principally 
described as found at Glasgow in the beautiful lower church and 
choir, and at Dunblane Cathedral. At this point special reference 
was made to the brasses which have recently been placed on 
the floor of the choir of Dunblane Cathedral to mark the sup- 
posed resting-place of Margaret Drummond and her two 
sisters. But there is no sufficient evidence, said the lecturer, 
that the three slates which lie on the floor covered the graves of 
these ladies. There is no evidence even to warrant the sug- 
gestion that Margaret Drummond was married to King James 
IV. The evidence, unfortunately, is all the other way. There 
is no evidence that the sisters were poisoned by the nobles, or 
that their death was in any way connected with the king’s marriage. 
The date of their death, as given on the brasses (1501), 1s wrong. 
Margaret Drummond died not long after, April, 1502 ; and the 
formal treaties for the King’s marriage to Margaret of England 
were concluded in January, 1501-2. That memorials such as. 
these have been permitted, and that such statements as are 
contained on these brasses should be approved of by the 
authorities in charge of the cathedral, may well occasion sur- 
prise. That they are placed within sacred walls on the floor of 
a church increases the offence. How. weak and trivial and 
unpatriotic does such a travesty of history appear. James IV., 
that most gallant of kings and soldiers, paid his debt on Flodden 
Field. Must they now not only read of the evil wrought in his 
youth in the pages of history, but must they trace the dark story, 
which they would willingly forget, on the floors of our churches? 
It must be the hope of every Scotsman that these brasses will be 
removed. The art work of the fourteenth century in Scotland 
was still greatly misunderstood, the unwise deduction from the 
supposed excessive poverty of the country having served to lead 
students astray. Scotland would be bereft of some of its finest 
work if the work of the fourteenth century. was swept away. 
Particular attention was directed to the development of window 
tracery during this century, although it was unfortunately true 
that, owing to its extreme delicacy, it was seldom found in a 
state of perfect preservation. The beautiful work executed at 
the end of the century at St. Andrews and Elgin was described, 
with the interesting example at Bothwell Church, now being 
restored. The opinion was here expressed that the new 
curvilinear tracery introduced into the windows of the church 
was of somewhat too late a character, the influence of French art 
being more pronounced than was consistent with the date of the 
foundation. The art of the fifteenth century was illustrated by the 
work at Lincluden, Rosslyn, Linlithgow, Melrose, Paisley, &c. The 
hope was expressed that a careful record was preserved for publi- 
cation of the details of the original chancel arch at Linlithgow, 
discovered during. the recent restoration. Melrose Abbey was 
described in detail with special reference to the work of the 
Medizeval architect, John Marow or Murray, whose auto- 
biographic inscription is still preserved there. Many new and 
interesting facts were given regarding the history of Paisley 
Abbey, extracted from the lecturers manuscript sketch pre- 
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pared for publication. The current opinions on many points 
were shown to be unfounded, and the statement so confidently 
made that the abbey was destroyed by the Reformers was 
proved by the building itself, to be but the fruit of ignorance 
and prejudice, since the abbey was in a more ruinous state in 
the year 1498 than it is at the present day. The lecture was 
followed with interest, and at the close Mr. Chalmers received 
a vote of thanks. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

MEETING of this Society was held on Friday last at 

Chetham’s Hospital, Manchester, the Rev. E, F. Letts in 

the chair. A short communication from Mr. S. Jackson 


(Garstang) was read by Mr. C. W. Sutton on “The Roman. 


Road from Manchester to. Lancaster, through Rochester.” 
Mr. W. Harrison read a paper on “The Ancient Beacons of 
Lancashire and Cheshire.” Beacons, he pointed out, were of 
immemorial antiquity. They found references to them in 
Jeremiah and Isaiah. A‘schylus, in his “ Agamemnon,” gave 
a detailed and vivid picture of the transmission of the news of 
the fall of Troy to Argos. In England beacons were no doubt 
used from the earliest times. Mr. Harrison proceeded to say 
something of the different beacon hills in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, prefacing these remarks by saying that it was not 
always the highest hills which were most suitable as signalling 
stations, for a low hill, standing by itself, might be quite as 
widely seen as a high one, might be more unmistakable, and 
at the same time more accessible. In Lancashire, Mr. 
Harrison mentioned, among other hills, Everton, Billinge, 
Rivington Pike, Whittle Pike, Thieveley Pike (between Bacup 
and Burnley), Bonfire Hill and Pike Law (Burnley), Pendle 
Hill, Longridge Fell, Preesall Hill, Clougha (south-east of 
Lancaster), Warton Crag, Aldingham, Coniston Old Man and 
Lowick ; in Cheshire, he mentioned Alderley Edge, Beacon 
Hill (Frodsham) and Mow Cop. 


TESSEREZA. | 
Proportion in Architecture. 


F proportion were minutely essential our ideas would be full 
of it whilst viewing a building, but the reverse of this is 
the case. In buildings where the mind jis encouraged to deep 
emotions the trivialities of parts could not be entertained, for if 
they were, an admiration of them would change the character 
‘of deep emotion into that of mere pleasure, the grand cause of 
the effect being that reason is overbalanced ; and hence it is 
that the moment the eye becomes critical, then reason being 
restored, the impression is lost. In: buildings, too, where the 
mind is more tranquilly engaged, and where the emotion is 
more softened, if proportion were minutely essential we should 
seek out for every part to understand its relations, and be rest- 
less unless we discovered all; but how opposed is this to that 
law of beauty which always conceals a part and never displays 
the whole of her melting figure. If proportion were minutely 
‘essential the design would be only one of contrivances, like that 
of a machine, which sets the mind thinking and perplexing 
itself before it can admire, and if we were to regard the design 
as we would a machine, our minds would be led from ourselves, 
who ought to be solely affected, to dwell on the ingenuity or 
skill of the contriver. It is only in severe and chaste designs, 
where the mind has its pleasure tempered by expectation, such 
as when a temple is erected to Minerva (and we contract an 
evenness of thought), that the idea of proportion is consecu- 
tively entertained, but the poetic sentiment is nevertheless 
_ sacrificed to this exercise of comparison, for we are more as 
admirers of the goddess than as beings affected by her power ; 
our thoughts are not allowed to repose on beauty, but our repose 
is checked by the demand of beauty requiring us to admire ; we 
are not allowed the languor of uncertainty, but we must rouse 
ourselves to perceive the fitness of harmonies. 


The Evangelistie Symbols. 


The four “Living Creatures,” which are the well-known 
symbols of the Evangelists throughout all periods and in all 
styles of art, are evidently derived from the two visions 
described by Ezekiel and St. John. We have the testimony of 
art, as well as the writings of the Fathers from the fifth 
century, to confirm the truth of this opinion; but, though all 
are agreed as to the general application of the prophetic vision 
to the Evangelists, the individual application of the symbols is 
not so clear. St. Augustine differs from the generally received 
view, and considers the lion to symbolise St. Matthew rather 
than St. Mark; and the human form, or angel, as the symbol 
of St. Mark, from his setting forth more especially the kingdom 
and the manhood of Christ in his version of the Gospel. But 
the most generally received opinion, and that which has been 


adopted in all periods of art, is expressed by St. Jerome in the 
following passage :—“The first face, that of a man, signifies 
Matthew, who begins to write, as of a man, the book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham; the second, Mark, in whichis heard the voice of the 
lion roaring in the desert, ‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord’; 
the third, that of the calf, prefigures Luke the Evangelist, 
commencing his history from the priest Zechariah; and. the 
fourth, the Evangelist St. John, who, having taken the wings 
of an eagle, and hastening to loftier things, speaks of the Word 
of God. This application of the four creatures is founded 
chiefly on the beginnings of the different Gospels, but other 
opinions take into consideration their more general character; 
it is, however, only as to St. Matthew and St. Mark that there 
is any difference of opinion, for all are agreed about St. Luke 
and St. John. The ox, as the animal of sacrifice, was clearly 
appropriate to him who wrote chiefly of the Atonement of the 
great sacrifice; and the eagle was no less so to him who could, 
as it were, gaze upon the sun while he wrote of the highest 
mysteries of faith.” 


Turner in Queen Anne Street. 

Turner retained his house in Queen Anne Street till his 
death. Here he painted many of his finest pictures, and here 
he commenced secretly collecting his own works for some half- 
undetermined object when no longer able to retain them. The 
house is on the south side of the street, and at the time of his 
death—indeed for years before—presented the appearance of a 
place in which some great crime had been committed, where 
the tax gatherer had long ceased to call, which no one would 
inhabit, and about which the landlord himself had abandoned 
all hope. The street door had not been painted for at least 
twenty years, and the windows were grimed with successive 
coats of dust and rain. It was always a wonder that the 
windows were unbroken, as the whole appearance of the house 
was not dissimilar to Barry’s miserable dwelling in Castle Street. 
Passengers have been known to point to Turner’s house as 
one the street-door of which had not been seen opened for 
years ; “but yet it is believed somebody lives there—at least 
the policeman says so.” ‘The truth is, he was seldom at home, 
and his house was in charge of an old woman who had lived 
with his father, and had caught and copied the close economy 
of both establishments... Her wants were few, and yet there was 
some sense of neatness about her. When a known person 
knocked at the door, and that person was a gentleman or a 
lady, she would keep them waiting till she could cover her dirty 
gown by a huge apron, which she kept for the purpose on a 
nail behind the street door. 


St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


The existing collegiate chapel of St. George was built by 
Edward IV., the direction of the works being confided to 
Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury. In 1480 the 
expenditure was 1,408/. 16s. 931d@. The principal part of the 
stone came from Tainton in Oxfordshire, where Henry 
Jennings the master mason purchased 9,755 feet at 2@. per 
foot ; the carriage by land through Burford and Culham to 
Henley cost 151/. 12s., and it was thence conveyed by water to 
Windsor Bridge. Some portion of Caen stone was also used, 
and Heath stone from Cranbourne Chase. The timber came 
principally from Upton, Ashridge, Farnham, Wyke and 
Sunninghill, and the carriage of these materials and of sand 
and lime amounted to 29/. tos. 34a. The cost of scaffolding 
and other plant, tools, smiths’ bellows, tiles and tilepins for 
workmen’s sheds, withes to tie scaffolding, straw, candles, 
seacoal, charcoal, steel, iron for the windows, iron bolts for the 
carts, sheet-iron, tin, tin pans, nails, &c., amounted to 
141/. 8s. 1d., and the workmen’s wages to 5552. 6s. 14d. For these 
works masons were impressed, and the best workmen were so 
monopolised by the king for St. George’s that other works 
were sadly impeded, as was the case with the Divinity School 
at Oxford. Carving seems now to have become a secular employ- 
ment, and a large sum was appropriated for this class of work, 
being in this year 75/. 4s.6d. With the chapel the chapter-house 
was also rebuilt. In 1481 stone was obtained from Caen, 
Tainton, Sherborne, Reigate, Milton and Little Daryngton, and 
the expenditure for the year 1,249/. 18s. 5¢., being for stone 
1377. 55., for carriage 349/. 185. odd., for other materials and 
stores, 144/. 11s. 113¢., and for wages 457/. ros. 63@., including 
62/7, 12s. 6a. for carving. The next year the expenditure was 
1,1452. 75. 23@., of which for carving 100/. Ios. 4d.; and in 1483 
g60/, 125. tod., of which 186/. 10s. 4d. for carving. Thus in 
four years out of a total expenditure of 4,674/. I5s5. 3d, 
425/. 7s. 8d. was paid for wood-carving. In 1483 Edward IV. 
was buried here, behind a curious screen of iron-work, an 
elaborate piece of workmanship, generally thought to be of 
foreign manufacture, but by some assigned to John Tresilian, 
the master smith. Bishop Beauchamp obtained a license from 
the Pope to remove the shrine of John Shorne from North- 
marston wherever he pleased, and he accordingly removed. it 
to the Lincoln Chapel at Windsor. At the Reformation, the 
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college of St. George's lost 500/. per annum from the offerings 
at this shrine. 
Sir Reginald Bray. 

during the first year. of his reign appropriated -733/: 10s. 93a 
for the building of the college and-chapel. In 1484 ‘the body 
of Henry VI. was-removed from Chertsey and 
-chapel.. Henry VII. left his personal property and the ‘profits of 


his lands for the completion of the new works in the body of the 


chapel. - During his reign the works were directed by Sir 
Reginald Bray, who built the Bray Chapel, now the south 
transept. In 1508 the roof of the choir was constructed 2 
stone, the expense being supplied by a subscription of the 


Knights of the Garter. 
Drawing a Part of Education. 
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burned ‘in the | 


_ entrance of artists into his perfected republic. Such are the 


= et peer \-“ calen in” ey : i 
Instruction in the knowledge of forms and in the power of | tures ofthe brain” even of the most (ied. eu 


expressing or repeating images of those forms, whether they | 


are solid or merely superficial, by lines, shades or colours (or 
the arts of drawing and painting), forms a 
education, considered only as a stimulant of the perceptive 
faculties, mcreasing considerably the power of seeing, and of 


valuable part of | 


seeing truly and rightly, all objects and of perceiving many of | 


their qualities and relations otherwise overlooked or not com- 
prehended. One who has been taught to draw has been taught 
to examine objects more carefully, to study them under various 
aspects and in different positions as to other objects ; 
measure actually or mentally their relative proportions, the 
effect of light and shade upon them, the changes that 
take place.in their outline when 
points, the nature and quality of their surface—whether 
glossy or absorbent, opaque oF sparent—its - colour, 
texture, &c., and his mind is thereby rendered alive to the 
examination of combinations and qualities of other kinds and 
belonging to other departments of his mental traming. The 
time has now passed, never to return, when mere read- 
ing and writing were considered the only necessary education 
of a large section of the pecple. These are now felt to be only 


rs 
=e 


looked. on from yanous | ihe bearing and purpose of art being inherent therein. The 


"individual circumstances and things and the intimations or 
_ representations of art which, in Bacon’s words, “ accommodates 


to | 


_ diction to the general spirit of his philosophy, confuses fact — 
_ and truth, the true and truth of Zeno. 


The one is the element of the operation of science, the other 


instruments of education—keys to open the door of knowledge, 


put not in themselves knowledge. 
consists in a perception of the nature, qualities and properties 
of things, drawing must be considered a valuable part of the 
science of education. 

A Spectacle of Da Vinci's. 


An incident occurred in 1489 which evinced the poetical | 


imagination and the mechanical science of Leonardo da Vinci 
in a striking manner. 
Duke Giovanni Galeazzo 
Among the various pageantries with which that ceremony was 
enlivened, one outshone all the rest in magnificence and singu- 
larity, and it was conceived by the fertile fancy of the renowned 
Florentine painter. _Happily, the details of this inumitably 
graceful féte have been recorded by the contemporary pen of 
Monsignore Sabba da Castiglione. Late on the evening of 


It was upon the marriage of the young | 
to Donna Isabella of Aragon. | 


Now, as far as knowledge | 


| Mr. E. J. Gregory, 


the day upon which the august nuptials had been celebrated ) 
the nobles and dames are summoned by the sound of bugles to | 
an open theatre, constructed after the fashion of the ancient | 


amphitheatres attached to the Ducal Palace of Milan. Silver 
tripods, bearing vessels of porphyry, are disposed at intervals 
between the benches ; 
wood ; in the vessels of porphyry are burning aromatic gums and 
incense. By this arrangement of the decorations, as well as 
by the gradual closing im of twilight, a subdued and fluctuating 


light is produced which not only renders the jewellery_ and | 


costume of the spectators unusually picturesque, but maternally 
assists the illusion. A buzz from the assemblage—a patterning 
of rose-blossoms upon the arras carpeting—it is the bridegroom 
leading the bride to the seat of dignity—both of them robed in 


under the tripods are torches of cedar- | 


white velvet, slashed with violet silk and cinctured with cloth | 


of gold—both crowned with flowers. Another murmur rises 
from the assembly. 
tripods, holding in his hand 
tion shaped like a horse’s 

chroniclers, he played with such ravishing melody as to be 
accounted the finest extemporaneous performer of his age. 
Wis fingers are -upon the strings—there is 
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it is Leonardo seated under one of the | 
a golden lyre of his own construc- | 
skull, upon which, say the Italian | 


a death-like | 


silence—his hand strays over the instrument deftly, playfully, | 


winningly, as though he would decoy the wandering spirits of 
the air; there is a modulation in the melody—it is sorrowful, 


it is weeping, and now it rolls upwards—higher—it gains | 


enthusiasm—it soars. Brightly twinkle the stars overhead. 
A cry of wonder bursts from the assembly—one of those stars 
seems [to 
wards—it approaches them—it is a moon. The orb floats 
over the theatre to the rippling of the strings upon the golden 
skvll The globe opens and the god Mercury is revealed in its 
centre his feet winged, his caduceus in his hand ; he chants a 
bridal song—the epithalamium of Giovanni Galeazzo. The 
planet closes and is replaced by another ; from it emerges 
Venus girdled with the zone of love—her tones are more 
impassioned and sapphic. After Venus, Mars, with the god 
in his battle harness—his bridal verse is chivalrous and lusty. 


| 


i 


— 


| 
' 


| 


Then the Father of Olympus, grasping his baleful thunder- 


~ belts—his voice being solemn and majestic. 
In 1481 Bishop Beauchamp was succeeded by | 
Richard IIL, the last of the Plantagencts, | 


| Disney Professor of Archeology in Cambridge University. for 


| Boger and others,” has awarded the plaintiff, who is an archi- 
| tect living in Plymouth, the sum of 1,472/. 1s., besides costs, 
forsake its place in the heavens—it rushes down- | 
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And lastly, after 
Jupiter, ~Saturn, the sad and venerable. Then, while the 
planets are revolving in concentric circles above the theatre 
like five gigantic moons, while the golden lyre is breathing like 
an anthem under the fingers’ of its master, a bright light 
ilumines the whole city, a thousand bonfires are ignited, the 
bells in the turrets are ringing, their ‘clamour is drowned in the 
acclamations of the multitude, and the optical delusion of 
Leonardo is completed. ; 2 BNE nts 


Plato and Socrates on Art. 
Plato the divine, the poet-philosopher, the elevated moralist, 
the asserter of the divinity dwelling in man, debarred the 


Socrates, on the other hand, had pronounced art to be the 
only true wisdom. The antagonism betwixt these opinions of © 
master and pupil appears sufficiently irreconcilable, They are 
necessarily built upon altogether separate grounds, the con- 
sideration of which leads to the distinction which we wish to: 
specify. The objection of Plato bases upon the discrepancy 
which constantly must be felt to exist betwixt particular or 


the shows of things to the desires of the mind.” It proceeds. 
upon a partial view of what is truth and a jealous regard for its 
cause, while the assertion of Socrates must be considered to 
originate in an extended and just apprehension of truth, and of 


decision of Plato, which in this instance is in singular contra- 


E That of Socrates must 
be considered to result from their discrimination and separation. 


that of art. 


GENERAL. 


A General Assembly of the Royal Academy was held om 
Wednesday, when Professor George Aitchison, A.R.A., and 
A.R.A., were elected Academicians. Mr. 
Lionel P. Smythe and Mr. H. La Thangue were elected 
Associates. . 

The Government will pay for the reproduction in bronze 
of. Mr. G. F. Watts’s equestrian statue Exergy, which will be set 
up in Hyde Park. ; 

Mr. William Ridgeway, M.A., has been re-elected 


a further period of five years. Ag. 
A Competition, restricted to Frenchmen, has been opened 
for the building which is to be erected for the Argentine 
Republic in the International Exhibition of 1900. _The prizes 
offered are 5,000 francs, 3,000 francs, 1,500 francs, and 800 
francs. ; 
Mr. Thorne Waite is about to have an exhibition of 
drawings of “the Down Country” at the Dowdeswell Galleries. 
The Fire Brigade Bill, which has passed the French 
Chamber, imposes upon the insurance companies, for the 
benefit of properly constituted brigades, a_tax of six francs per 
million upon the total sum insured throughout France, and is 
estimated to produce about one million francs per annum. . The | 
Belgian Federation is now agitating fora similar law. ae 
Mr. Philip EB. Pilditch has been appointed one of the 
surveyors and umpires to the Board of Trade. ; 
Mr. J. H. Pollen will read a paper on Tuesday next before 
the Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts on * Renaissance 
Woedwork in England.” On Wednesday Mr. Thomas Potter 


will read a paper upon “ Fireproof Construction of Domestic 


Buildings.” Mr. C. Davenport will commence his Cantor 
Lectures on “ Decorative Bookbinding ” on Monday. 
-'The Wext Visit of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
takes place on Saturday, January 22, and will be to Glasgow 
Cathedral. This visit takes place on the invitation of Mr. T..L. 
Watson, who has kindly asked the members of the Association 
to join others interested in a visit to the cathedral with the © 
special object of examining the lower church, which will be 
artificially lighted for the occasion. 

Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A., the arbitrator in “ Keats v. 


for services rendered-as architect and surveyor in connection” 
with the laying-out and sale of the. Bewes Estate, Plymouth, 
for building. The defendants had lodged 1/. 15. in Court as 
representing the extent of their liability. oy eae 

In Connection with the Fylde Union new workhouse and 
offices competition sixteen sets of plans have been received, 
and the Guardians have appointed an assessor, who is a 
F.R.LB.A. to assist them. He is now giving the matter his 


attention. We have not been informed the name- of the 


assessor who is a F.RI.B.A., and are ‘unable to give the 
information to our readers. = 5 an ae 
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Bandeau in Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon 


@he Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


THEODORE CHASSERIAU was one of the victims to the, 
genius of DreLacroix. He was captivated by the tragic 
power of the misanthropic painter, and it became a sort of 
second nature with him to imitate the Massacre of Scio, the 
Hamlet and the Gravedigger, the Dante and especially the 
paintings of DeELacrorx in the chamberof the Senate. At last | 
critics began to doubt whether CHASSERIAU could have the 
least individuality, but he continued to follow a master who 
was not proud of his imitator. (CHASSERIAU, however, was | 
fortunate enough to obtain a commission to paint the stair- | 
case of the Cour des Comptes, and there he exceeded thé» 
extravagancies of his idol. The flames which the Com- 
munists raised were not respectful to the allegorical frescoes, + 
and a quarter of a century’s exposure to the weather 
increased the destruction. The removal of the ruins to | 
make way for the railway terminus was sure to finish the | 
fragments of the paintings which had survived. As long as | 
one of the figures remained it was manifest to all that | 
-CHASSERIAU was no more than a journeyman artist, but let 
his wall paintings vanish, and in a year or two there would 
be an outcry against the ignorance of the Government for 
allowing the relics of a great genius to perish. Accordingly, 
it has been decided to make arrangements with the con- 
tractor who is removing the ruins for preserving all he can 
of CHASSERIAU’S staircase pictures. The outlay will be at 
least 1,000/, and the money will be wasted. The frag- 
ments will be of no use to students of art, and will probably 
be relegated to the cellars of some provincial musée. 


THE elasticity of the Spring Gardens’ estimates is again 
displayed by the last return of the Works Department. It 
is now evident that the process is no less able to produce 
what appears to be savings than formerly, when outlay was 
always in excess. We hope the people who pay will be 
as satisfied as those who get up the estimates. Fourteen | 
jobs were expected to cost 14,347/. 4s. 3¢., but the expendi- 
ture was only 10,681/, 13s. 11d. Consequently the profit 
was 3,665/. 10s. 42, as any child in a Board school: can 
discover. The Metropolis has, therefore, saved over 25 per 
cent., and the revelation will no doubt enable the ratepayers 
to congratulate themselves on having a works committee to 
shield them from grasping contractors who insist on having a 
profit of five shillings in the pound. Of course, the saving 
is not at an uniform rate. In one case, where the estimate 
was 237/. 15s., the saving was only 52. os. 6¢., but in another 
case (temporary roads) the saving was 2,9954 6s. 8d. on an 
‘estimate of 7,749/. 17s, 2d. The care taken of the pence 
is by itself enough to manifest the attention which is 
given to the interests of the public, and in the next return 
we expect to see halfpence and farthings reckoned. Aman 
who has hada slight experience with works will be amazed 
at the continuous good luck of the works committee. . In 
ordinary business, if a contractor were informed that every 
one of fourteen jobs was carried out below the amount. of 
the tender he would instantly become suspicious, especially 
if it appeared there was a profit of 2,9952 on an outlay of 
4,754/. We advise the people of the Metropolis to act in 
the same way. The return is too satisfactory, unless we 

‘suppose that estimates, expenditure and savings are illusions. | 


But the character of the document becomes more anomalous 
when we find the County Council occupied on Tuesday 


_ with voting large sums to make up the balance caused by 
_the losses of the Works Department, and closuring the 


debate in order to stifle legitimate discussion. 


On Monday, February 7, Mr. E. O. Sacus will read a 
paper at the Royal Institute of British Architects on “The 
Housing of the Drama, with Special Reference to Subserip- 
tion and Endowed Theatres.” The following subjects will 
be considered :—Buildings devoted to the drama as distinct 
from opera or other forms of entertainment ; the policy of 
suitably housing the drama; the influence of architects on 
the subject ; how is the drama housed to-day ? what prin- 
ciples have guided the constitution of the home of the 
drama ? what is the necessary basis for obtaining suitable 
buildings devoted to the presentation of drama? the private 


_ theatre common to the Metropolis, the provinces and our 


colonies ; the municipal, subscription and endowed theatres 
of the Continent ; important examples of modern playhouses 
built under various circumstances, (a) private theatres, (4) 
municipal theatres, (c) subscription and endowed theatres, 
(dz) people’s theatres, (e) Government and court theatres ; 
the difficulty of obtaining suitable buildings for private 
institutions ; the advantages of the subscription and en- 
dowed theatres from the architect’s point of view. A large 
collection of drawings and photographs of the principal 
playhouses of Europe will be exhibited by CHARLES 
GARNIER (Paris), Baron HASENAUER (Vienna), FERDINAND 
FELNER (Vienna), VICTOR SCHROETER (St. Petersburg), 
G. BasILE (Palermo), GOTFRIED SEMPER (Dresden), Von 
Yeu (Budapesth). Several gentlemen formerly associated 
with the drama and the stage have been invited to partici- 
pate in the discussion. 


THE testing of materials is commonly a slow process 
and one which needs costly machines if the tensile and 
torsion strains are to be accepted as trustworthy. The loss 
of time is grievous to Americans who try to do all work in 
a hurry, and consequently impact tests are coming: into 
favour in the States. At the last meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers the experience with a newly- 
invented machine was described. From what was said about 
experiments by Mr. L. L. Buck, one of the members, it would 
appear as if wide divergence between results is likely to arise 
unless an uniform system of testing is adopted. It appears 
that a No. 7 wire, roo feet long, with a normal strength of 
60,000 pounds per square inch was suspended from one of the 
towers of the Brooklyn Bridge. It was provided with a 
large, strong washer at the lower end, supported by a nut 
screwed on at the extremity. Above the washer was a 
50-pound weight with a hole in the centre, through which 
the wire passed loosely. The weight was first raised 4 feet 
and dropped on the washer, then raised to 8 feet and 
dropped, the distance increasing by increments of 4 feet. 
Considerable extension of the wire was caused, but it was 
not broken until the weight was dropped 36 feet. After- 
ward a 1-inch rod, 94 feet long, was suspended from the 
tower with a wire, nut, washer and weight attached. ‘The 
wire was cut from the same piece as that previously tested, 
but was only 6 feet long. The weight was dropped as 
before, first from a height of 1 foot, the drop increasing by 
t foot at each test. . The wire broke with a fall of 6 feet. 
The subject is worth investigating, for the laws of impact 
have been hitherto expounded only in classrooms. 
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LANDSCAPE. PAINTING. 
By tHe Late J. E. Hopcson, R.A. 


TRUST that in nothing I have hitherto written of the 


landscape painters of to-day, either in the way of 


criticism or censure, my want of skill has so far betrayed my 
purpose as to convey the impression that I lack sympathy 
with and enjoyment of their works, as such is certainly not 
the case. My heart goes out with them to the spot where the 
easel is pitched amongst the rushes and “ meadow-sweet ” 
on the banks of the Thames, to the lonely camp upon the 
mountain’s side ; tosses with them in hope and expectation 
when the hatch-boat is beating to windward along some 
rocky coast. 
October, plod through my rainy day, and be glad when the 
glint of sunshine succeeds the shower. ¢ 

What I have said I have said in earnestness ; and if that 
earnestness has assumed the guise of censure, both the one 
and the other are inspired by sympathy with their work. 
There never was a time when the world had more need of 
them. ‘The happiness of a primitive race removed from 
the cares. of business, which an Augustan poet sighed for, is 
more remote from us than from the citizens of Imperial 
Rome. Our outlets toward nature are being contracted 
daily. An artificial and conventional mode of life is 
tightening its bonds with increasing strength, and every 
morning we find a window less, like the prisoner in the 
story of the iron room. 

Our enjoyment of nature and her beauty is only 
weakened, if weakened it be, by disuse. The faculty for it 
has not yet succumbed to atrophy ; and since our needs 
preclude our personal fruition, the landscape painter’s work 
becomes an important substitute. His happy lot it is to walk 
with nature, as the poet says, and to offer “his heart a daily 
sacrifice to truth ”—a privilege beyond our reach, but which 
by his aid we may enjoy vicariously. All the reasons. we 
can adduce which tend to enhance his importance to us 
increase in equal ratio his obligations towards us ; and 
when we have proved that our needs are great, we have 
also demonstrated that his range must be extensive. For 
certain reasons, some of which I have endeavoured to point 
out, it is not so. Our age is not a poetical one. Men are 
now busy in workshops, libraries and offices, and there is 
but little time for singing in the market-place. For man to 
be happy and to sing, a certain amount of leisure must be 
available to sweeten toil, and that is being reduced to 
a minimum. Nowadays he may not halt to listen to the 
song of the robin, or to mark the slender grace of the hare- 
bell, fer fear of missing his train. Science dives into the 
arcana of nature in quest of the principle of speed. 
Rapidity is the one end and aim ; inventions multiply and 
enterprise enlarges itself, with the same object—rapid 
exchanges, quick returns and speedy fortunes. 

To men immersed in toil, in the shape in which it now 
forces itself upon enterprising minds, the contemplative 
abstraction of the poet, the earnest and protracted gaze of 
the artist, are like the distempered dreams of the opium- 
eater, and suggest an unsubstantial phantom of a world 
which has been permitted to exist with other snares and 
temptations. To look upon it appears to them to be utter 
loss of time and unprofitableness. 

A snare and a temptation it may possibly be; and who 
shall’ estimate to what degree? Are we not conscious, all 
of us, of many an hour which must have been misspent 
when, either from indolence of effort or weariness of hard 
realities, we let slip our wayward Fancy, and followed her 
footsteps, pleased and flattered when she showed us our 
hardly-acquired knowledge fashioned into unsuspected and 
fantastic shapes, and the dearest yearnings of our hearts 
completed and alive before us? ‘To tear oneself away from 
her became an effort and a pain, and yet it was a weakness 
and a madness after all. So it is that what is poison to one 
man is meat to another; this weakness and this madness 
are the poet’s and the artist’s life; and may it not be 
because the active man denies all contemplative pleasure, and 
curbs his imagination with a stern hand, that what he loves 
best when he turns to art is to enjoy for a time the very 
fulness of forbidden joys ? When spring recurs, bringing 
with its manifold associations those connected with art and 
with idle dreams of beauty, he betakes him to the Royal 
Academv-exhibition, He devotes to it a long, laborious 


To be with them I will brave the chillness of 
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_day, during which he proposes. to himself that all forensic, 


cares, all anxieties of business, shall be forgotten or eft: 
behind with the last shilling paid to the man who dispenses 
the catalogues. As he mounts the marble steps, and catches | 
sight of the confused array of busts and statues, his imagi- | 
nation, all attuned to the occasion, surrenders itself to the: 
genus loci without even a coquettish semblance of denial_ 
Now will he drink deep of imaginative joys; the world of . 
beauty into which he is forbidden to pry, lest it should 
beguile him from his road, he is for once permitted to revel 


in. Every landscape he sees he peers into with hungry eyes, ) 


hoping to find therein something which shall live in his, 
memory as a power and a sign, guiding him when the 
autumn vacation comes, and he himself shall— 


Hold converse with nature’s charms, and view her stores unrolled. 


When his day is over, and he plods wearily homeward, 
he is obliged sorrowfully to acknowledge to himself that our 
landscape painters are as prosaic as himself. Is it not 
natural that his voice, if he has one in him, finds utterance 
in censure and reproach? What man of any imagination 
would: not barter the whole bushel of objective truth for one 
grain of emotion? Is there then such sovereign virtue in 
accuracy and precision? Are keenness of sight and firm- 
ness of hand the things which have raised art to the place 
she holds inthe history of civilisation? 1 put these ques- 
tions for others to answer. The man who never makes a 
mistake, if such a one there be, commands no sympathy 
from the rest of men; he stands alone, a sort of psycho- 
logical chronometer, a marvellous piece of mechanism, 
useful to refer to if we have an appointment, but having no 


part in the love which is hurrying us onward. Hecan have 


no noble enthusiasm to warp his judgment, no loving weak- 
nesses to bias his decisions, and those who know him must 
sigh for the indication of one redeeming vice. ‘‘ Hadst 
thou been more frail, then had I loved thee better,” is a 
sentiment that must have forced itself upon most of us; 
and biography establishes the fact beyond refutation that 
the men. who have commanded the widest sympathy and 
deepest love from those around them have been fashioned 
of imperfect clay. But a man, his character and his actions, 
are objective facts as regards the influence they exert upon 
the course of events ; whereas a picture—what is it? So 
many superficial inches of space, out of millions of such. 
It may hang until it rots upon the wall, and all its precision 
and accuracy will not make it a factor in the world’s 
thought, not to the hair’s-breadth of an opinion, unless in 
that accuracy and precision we trace the mind which 
fashioned it. This we necessarily must do in all work. of 
human hands, and our appreciation of that work will depend 
on the rank of mind it reveals to us. All this would have 
sounded very idle and purposeless to our forefathers, but in 
our day science by photography has developed a marvel, 
the marvel of her marvels, on which the more we reflect the 
more wonderful it appears. She has given us a purely 
objective rendering of the aspect of nature, a representation 
which must perforce be called pictorial which has not been 
submitted to the influence of the human mind. If that 
representation were perfect—which it is not, since collodion 
and nitrate of silver are not always manageable—what would 
be the result ?—we may say, what is the result ? Why, this, 
that the photograph is simply voiceless, mute as the stars, 
the moving clouds, and the grey rooted hills are to the 
night that broods over them—unfeeling, passionless, inert. 
He who looks at a photograph, as he who contemplates 
nature, only begins the process which results in art. Before 
that can be arrived at the objective must put on subjec- 
tivity. Facts and appearances, forms, outlines and colours, 
shadows and reflections, must pass through the crucible of 
human thought and emerge transfused. In the dross and 
slag that is left behind there must always be a mass of trivial 
accuracy, a mass greater in proportion to the heat of the fire 
it has passed through, and by the completeness of the fusion 
is to be reckoned the value of the metal. - 

And nowI have come toit. Inthe word “ photography” 
I think I have hit the crux of all our difficulties and the 
stumbling-block in the path of our modern landscape 
painters. The painter in_ days of \ yore represented 
nature to the best of his ability ; as she appealed to him, 
so he painted her. He was only biassed or influenced by 
the views of his fellow-workers. If it was the glow. of 
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summer evenings which excited him, he veiled his soul, and 
‘made saffron all his palette till he attained what he desired; 
but from his neighbour, to whom the silvery tones of dawn 
were more congenial, he learnt to make his: gold more 
precious by contrasting touches of blue and silver. Mind 
acted. upon mind, and nature was only the exciting cause 
which brought their activity into play. 

But in these days the photograph has been interposed 
between the painter and nature. It is, as I have said 
before, a purely objective and very accurate rendering of 
her, and it bears a specious resemblance to the work of 
men’s hands. In it the painter finds a solution of many 
problems which have perplexed him sorely. Delicate draw- 
ing, aerial perspective, and the subtle distinctions of light 
and shade, which are. extremely difficult to seize in nature, 
are printed indelibly before him, to be studied and mastered 
at his leisure. It is no wonder, therefore, that the photo- 
graph has had a powerful influence on the art of our day— 


a powerful influence, and, alas ! a baneful one ; an influence | 


which has lent itself to all plausible and vapid platitudes, 
which ‘has smoothed the way of the uncultured and thought- 
Jess, and, in the hands of French painters, has shed a sort 
of lurid theatrical glare upon unspeakable horrors and 
almost unimaginable aberrations from good taste. 

MONTH ago we wrote about the Sketch Book of 
A Wirars DE Honcourt, taking it to be a sign of the 
discontent with the Medizval system of architectural 
organisation which was exhibited in the thirteenth century 
itself. The desire for individual recognition, the following 
of his own ways instead of obeying a guild master, the 
affection for forms which could be of little use to WiLaRS 
DE Honcourt in building, all suggested that “little rift 
within the lute” which was destined to bring about so 
much discord in the latter days of Medieval art. The 
Picardy architect appears like a man who is brought into 
‘sudden contact with a world of which he could have no 
‘prior knowledge, and who was disposed to exaggerate its 
wonders. We have now to speak of a work of an opposite 
sort which was composed by an architect, or more probably 
an amateur, who believed he had seen all the wonders 
which the world contained, and whose conclusion’ was that 
like himself they were of such stuff as dreams are made of, 
and the most suitable 
consider them as the elements of a vision. 
to tell our readers we mean the Aypnerotomachia Poliphili, 
which has been rendered “The Dream of Polifilo,” “ The 
Combat of Love in a Dream,” &c. 

The title is not made more clear by the combination of 
the first letters in the chapters, which can be combined to 
form the sentence “ Poliam Frater FRanciscus CoLUMNA 
peramavit,” or “‘FRANcIs Cotonna the Friar dearly loves 
Pots.” It must be said also that the obscurity which 
hangs over the title isto be found in every page, and we 
might say in every sentence. As a consequence there have 
been many interpretations of the “ Dream,” but that cir- 
cumstance only suggests the appropriateness of the title 
and the confusion of the author, who had a glimpse of a 
world which he was incompetent or too eager to SsyS- 
tematise. 

What appears to be undoubted is that the book is a 
romance of art, just as JEAN Paut’s “ Titan” is said to be 
an art novel. But it should be remembered that FRANCIS 
CoLonna was one of the Black Friars, and therefore vowed 
to preaching. He was professor of rhetoric and languages, 
and filled various offices in his Order. But a long experi- 
ence of the world seems to have made Cotonna believe 
that all was vanity, and it was impossible to decide when a 
man ceased to dream and became wide-awake. The full 
title of his bock should on that account be always cited, 
“Polifilo’s Battle of Love, in which is explained that all 
things Human are only a Dream.” 

‘The “Dream” first appeared in Venice in 1499. A 
French translation was published in Paris in 1546, and was 
followed by others in 1551, 1554 and 1561, a proof that the 
interest in the work was not confined to Italy. The author 
did not live to witness so much success. He died in 1527 
in his. ninety-fourth year, at the convent of SS. John and 
Paul, Venice. -Although so wonderful a dreamer, he was 
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way to describe them was to) 
It is needless | 
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unable to become ague-proof and warm-blooded. , A 
memorandum which has survived records that every day he 
was to be allowed as much wood as the infirmarian. could 
carry, besides four pennies, bread and wine, out of con- 
sideration for his wants, necessities and weakness. It was 
a melancholy anti-climax to his glorious dreams of an ideal 
world where youth, beauty and art reigned ; but before and 
since ‘men of bright fancies have submitted to worse. 
FRANCIS COLONNA was a native of Venice, where he was 
born in 1433. It was supposed he had recounted his own 
life in his “ Dream,” and had married the lady described as 
Poua. But from the books of his Order it appears he 
became a monk when he was twenty-two, and worked as 
one while he possessed the necessary vigour. 

Francis CoLonna’s intellectual life may be comprised 
between the date 1455, when he became a Dominican, and 
1499 when his “Dream” came forth ; in other words, it 
belongs to the latter half of the fifteenth century But if 
his youth and old age are reckoned, what a number of 
glorious contemporaries he couldclaim. Asa boy he might 
have seen the withered little man, PHILIP BRUNELLESCHI, 
who professed to be competent to move the globe if they 
would only allow him a fulcrum for his lever and who 
startled all the architects of the time by his great dome. 
GIULIANO DA MAJANo was another representative of the 
century. COLONNA was sure to have admired [zon 
Battista ALBERTI, who was able to write and philosophise 
as well as to design buildings. He was supposed to have 
all the secrets of antiquity at his finger ends, and the 
Dominican monk would no doubt have gladly endeavoured 
to rival him, but for the want of the necessary practical 
knowledge. Some of Cotonna’s friends have, it is true, 
assumed that he was one of the numerous architects of: his 
Order, but there is no entry to that effect in the archives of 
the Dominicans, or in parish books. Moreover, men who 
are associated with construction are not much given to 
dreaming, while those who know the art through drawings 
and books alone imagine it has boundless capabilities. We 
are, therefore, disposed to zgree with Mizizia when he says 
that Cotonna has no right to be considered as an archi- 
tect, but we differ from him when he maintains that the 
poems of Arrosto or Tasso have as much claim to be 
considered architectural as the “Dream.” It was also 
possible for the monk to have observed the innovations 
introduced by BRAMANTE as well as SAN Gatto, and he 
could hardly fail to have heard of the wonderful experiments 
of LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

An architect is happiest when he expresses his ideas in 
stone or timber. But as in all ages men were to be found 
who seemed to construct not only buildings but all other 
works of human hands by means of words in poems, histories 
or legends, it was to be expected that in an age when every 
little village in Italy contained artists who were striving to 
excel each other, someone should be found to endeavour 
to bring their various efforts under one purview. But how 
was all the multitudinous activity to be expressed? We 
must remember that in the course of the past four centuries 
many new forms of literary treatment have been devised, 
and yet Mr. Ruskin in his “ Modern Painters” was com- 
pelled to make “ Many Things” as the subject of a volume, 
an arrangement which amused the critics but which is 
unavoidable when art is under consideration. 

In the fifteenth century ALBERTI cared so little for 
unity that his book on building is full of extraordinary and, 
it must be allowed, superfluous pedantry which deters an 
ordinary student. We should recollect, too, that in those 
days allegories were acceptable, for people took pleasure in 
the interpreting of them. The tradition of DantT= was 
also influential with every Italian, and his poem was 
regarded as a sort of model which was universally 
applicable. 

It would therefore be justifiable to consider FRANCIS 
CoLonna as a fifteenth-century RusKIN, who was bound to 
take delight in “Many Things,” and who was always 
anxious to show the connection between art and ethics, and 
to assert the supremacy of theological dogmas in art, 
although he was only able to see dimly, and was in- 
competent to bring everything into its right place. He 
begins therefore by imitating Dante, and describes Potir1Lo 
wandering alone in silence along a bleak shore, from whence 
he passes into a forest that is oppressive from its gloom. He 
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becomes afraid, and casts himself on his knees in prayer. 
The sight of water attracts him, for he is in anguish with 
thirst, but before he is able to drink a syren’s voice is heard 
by him, and it is needless to say poor POLIFILO becomes 
indifferent to his parched throat and follows her. Is this 
‘a precurse of fierce events and prologue to the omen 
coming on, ; or is it only a little sermon in allegorical form 
such as one of CoLoNNa’s novices could invent? The 
reader is left to guess, and, indeed, the fate of the hero is 
of little concern to any novel reader; but what we-next 
learn is that PoLiFILo is witnessing in some delightful 
valley a most wonderful panorama of architecture. Cloud 
capped towers, gorgeous palaces and solemn temples are 
brought into notice by the Dominican PROSPERO. Having 
derived his technical knowledge from ViTRUvIUS and 
ALBERTI, it was the aim of COLONNA to impart an interest 
to buildings which was impossible with dry descriptions 
alone. He occasionally allowed his imagination to have 
sway over his experience, and revels in the enclosing of vast 
spaces. It was a weakness in Renaissance writers to seek 
after the colossal in size, although, as in the case of RABELAIS, 
it sometimes led them into absurdities. Consequently we 
find in the vision a mausoleum which is as big as one of the 
pyramids, winged horses that would not have to travel far 
before they reached the clouds, elephants. that carry bigger 
obelisks than were ever. quarried in Egypt, ruins of hippo- 
dromes which must have required an earthquake to overcome 
their cohesion, baths that would accommodate a whole city, 
palaces with more rooms than the Vatican. But real things 
are also introduced. ‘The reader can even recognise 
Mantecna’s Zriumph of Julius Cesar, of which there are 
the cartoons in Hampton Court, some of G1orro’s paint- 
ings and various ancient examples which exist in Rome. 
Connoisseurs have professed to discover the originals of the 
objects in his visions in the collections of Italian museums. 
But he was not satisfied with describing things. COLONNA 
endeavours to prove that the finest examples of architec- 
ture merely illustrate the principles of VITRUVIUS and 
ALBERTI. © Wayward as is the dreamer, there is no doubt 
he was the precursor of the numerous writers who have 
tried to explain the causes of the differences in architectural 
styles. He loves proportion, symmetry and harmony as if 
they were the Three Graces, and he affirmed there was a 
direct and inevitable analogy between beautiful forms and 
beautiful sounds. He dwells on details as if he were a 
carver, and there is a luxuriance of ornament on his prin- 
cipal buildings which would have delighted the Emperor 
Haprian. From occasional expressions it is evident, 
however, that his highest standard of proportion is to be 
found in the human figure. It is possible on that account 
that he imagined columns of proportions more elegant than 
those enjoined by VITRUVIUS and his followers. He may 
have had a notion that the saints of his brother monk, FRA 
GIovANNI ANGELICO, were more fitted for models of the 
finest proportion than any antique statue. 

There is a second and, as some will think, more en- 
chanting vision introduced into the “Dream.” We lately 
published a reproduction of Warreau’s Le de Cythére, 
which is one of the most prized treasures of the Louvre, 
but words can suggest beauty which is not to be expressed 
by the pencil. CoLonna’s Ile de Cythere is a place wherein 
art and nature co-operate on equal terms. There are such 
woods and gardens as we find described only in the poetry of 
the Italians, but the palaces, the colonnades, the statues, the 
fountains, the temples and amphitheatres present the sub- 


limity of the builder’s work. The canals lose their prosaic | 


character and the trees are cut into the forms of men and 
animals without appearing to be distorted. It is true the de- 
scriptions contain much which was irrelevant, but COLONNA 
could only address his readers in the Latin of his age, which 
was not Ciceronian. The artists who made the exquisite wood- 
cuts we see in the first edition of the “Dream” wisely 
avoided competition with the author, and do not present his 
architectural dreams to our sight. Everybody can, there- 
fore, interpret CoLonna according to his.own powers, while 
the illustrations of the book have a grace and quietness 
which are not to be resisted in these days when there is an 
excess of cffectiveness in book work. 

According to D’AcrincouRT, the “ Hypnerotomachia di 
Polifilo” exercised an influence for good on the fifteenth 
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ancient art, but it is now difficult: to assess the benefits. 
Only a: small number of books were issied from the press 
in Italy, and it took nearly half a’ century before a second 
edition of the work was issued from the Aldine press in 
Venice. It is possible more advantage was derived from 
the pages in France and other foreign countries. In Paris 
there has been an almost continuous series of editions 
published. The work is no doubt treated as a curiosity, 
and artists cannot be expected to have the time and patience 
which are requisite for the elucidation of so many enigmas. 
But as long as the book survives and is valued, the power 
of ancient architecture must continue to be felt. We may 
smile at the chaotic state of PoLiFILo’s mind, but, like him, 
we are bound to reverence the skill with which so many 
harmonic effects were produced by Greek and Roman 
architects. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 

Monday evening last, Professor Aitchison, R.A., presi- 

dent, in the chair. ; 

The Secretary announced that Mr. Edward George Stead 

had been reinstated a member. . 
The President delivered the 


Annual Address to the Students. 

It has been the custom for the President to say a few words 
to those who have just entered on the study of architecture, 
and it is one of the most grateful tasks that he has to do, for he 
can look forward to those happy times when some of you 
aspirants may have conferred an inestimable boon on your 
country by designing monuments that will delight your con- 
temporaries, and may be hereafter the admiration of the world. 

Speaking personally, it is the student’s welfare that I have 
most at heart, not only because I see how many of my own 
youthful days were wasted from having no proper direction, but 
also because it is the one feature in all architectural epochs 
over which the elders can have the greatest influence.. At 
present we know not how to produce genius, nor how to turn 
the public mind to desire and take an interest in noble archi- 
tecture. We have abolished symbolism, so that the bulk of 
buildings do not tell their tale, and the public are ignorant of 
what is being done for them. In the triumphal arches of the 
Romans, a goddess leaning on a wheel told the public that the 
Emperor made roads. If any statesman knew his business, 
every good sculptor in the kingdom would be fully employed 
in sculpturing buildings to tell the poor what was done for 
them: how they were taught, cured, looked after in their old 
age and in their sickness and infirmities ; and how law and 
order, peace and industry, were being taught to the savages 
who surround our Empire. It is in the interest of the students 
and the art that I have proposed to omit from the examinations 
all that is not purely architectural, for this now shuts out those 
who have not received a good general schooling. We do not 
want to shut out a genius, not even a resolute and determined 
worker, because he has not learnt Greek, Latin, French or 
German. 

I do not suppose Raphael had much schooling when he was 
taught to draw at three years old, and yet he not only became 
the greatest painter of modern times, but a sculptor and an 
architect too. We are not surprised that a man with such 
inventive genius as Raphael should become skilful as an archi- 
tectural designer when he had learnt the elements of architec- 
ture ; but it is surprising that he should have been one of the 
great constructors of his age, for you must recollect that 
Bramante on his death-bed recommended him to the post of 
head architect to St. Peter’s. I do not suppose that Palladio 
had much schooling when he was but a mason’s boy, nor our 
own Ware when he was a chimney-sweep. a : 

I have devoted twenty years in trying to gain an insight 
‘nto the causes of the great architectural epochs of Europe, and 
this is the conclusion I have come to. They seem to me to 
result from the set of the public mind towards enriching its age 
with monuments which embody the general aspirations. To 
accomplish this there must be hoarded wealth, noble desires 
and architectural judgment. There must be, too, those endowed 
with the genius to express those aspirations architecturally and 
highly-skilled craftsmen to carry them out. As far as I can 
judge, genius is the power of invention, and is mostly accom- 
panied by that high general capacity we call talent. This 
heavenly gift of genius and this general capacity are, however, 
only the raw material which has to be worked up. -Genius has 
not only to learn what is necessary to express its conceptions, 
but to strive to do its best. 

Architecture is a structural art, and therefore the art of con- 
struction is the most necessary thing to be known. The 
science of construction is statics, consequently the elements of 
statics must be known. . A knowledge of statics, too, gives us a 
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‘true ratio between every part of-a ‘structure, and it gives the 
real shape that each part must take ; if we were as clever as 
nature, it would in all probability give us a beautiful shape. 
Unfortunately we are far from being so clever, and conse- 
quently we have to learn by other means how a beautiful shape 
can be made out of the necessary shape. For this purpose we 
must study deceased architecture and nature. Every piece of 
deceased architecture that we admire can be made to show us 
the zsthetic laws that govern it and produce its excellence, and 
these laws are as capable of being employed now as. then. 
Every important portion of an ancient building may have the 
reason extorted from it as to why it pleased at its creation ‘and 
pleases us now; but from our greater knowledge and from the 
necessity of using other materials, we may see that the propor- 
tions then used are not now applicable, For instance, a Greek 
Doric column showed the statical knowledge of its day, but it 
certainly does not now. Our materials and climate are 
different, the emotion now wanted is probably different, and 
the cesthetic sentiment of our day is probably different too; so 
‘we must get some of our hints and solutions from nature’s 
works. There are, in the first place, human beings and 
‘animals, and there are thousands of different sorts of trees, of 
leaves, of grasses, of buds and fruits, which have beauty in 
different degrees, and we should learn from these how the beauty 
we want can be attained by various shapes and various propor- 
tions. 

Without the gifts of the mathematical and the artistic 
capacities no man should become an architect ; but there is 
‘another requirement which we call planning—that is, how to 
make each room, hall, passage and staircase answer its purpose, 
and how to pack them in the most convenient way. This may 
“be called common planning ; but there is artistic planning as 
well, which is the choice of forms which are not only appro- 
‘priate for use but are agreeable to the eye. I would by no 
means discourage anyone who loves architecture and will study 
it from being an architect, for there are various degrees of 
power and excellence in architectural works, all of which make 
“up the realm of architecture. We do not despise the violet 
because it is not so grand or so lasting as the oak, 

The smallest cottage, if perfectly arranged, perfectly con- 
structed and perfectly proportioned, may be as delightful to 
contemplate as the mansion, the palace, the town-hall, or the 
‘cathedral, though it does not require the same knowledge, the 
“Same daring and the same invention. You must bear in mind 
that nothing great is reached in the fine arts without simplicity, 
»but lovely simplicity is reached by great labour, and takes about 
ten times as long to arrive at as ornateness, “Oh! what a 
‘power has white simplicity.” Just now there is a great 
inclination to get effects by exaggeration, or by ways that 
‘involve little thought or trouble, such as by the distortion of 
‘the orders, the sticking on of bits of rustication all over a 
‘building, or by putting water-gates into the attics of buildings. 

€ must not forget the proverb that “the human mind 
is greedy of novelty,” so much deplored by William Morris 
sand by Mr. Ruskin, though the desire for novelty is natural 
to man, and cannot be overlooked nor overcome 3) «for 
each generation has not the same knowledge nor desires 
as the preceding one. In eating, the most delicious 
food soon palls, hence the proverb of “Nothing but eel- 
pie.” Let us, instead of deploring the taste for novelty, echo 
Tennyson’s words, “Let the great world spin for ever down 
»the ringing grooves of change.” True novelty is obtained by 
development. We see how nature develops her types, and if 
we had lived in the palmy days of Greece we should have seen 
how the young clodhopper was developed into grace and beauty 
*by training. 

It is rather nauseous and rather ridiculous to hear so much 
talked of a new style, particularly when it is supposed that a 
~clever man can invent it.. The real new style is to be attained 
by the improvements that come about by the altering of pro- 
portions through our greater knowledge of statics and the 
‘strength of materials, by making our buildings perfectly suit- 
able to the new requirements of our age, by the suiting of our 
mouldings to the climate, by the greater cultivation of outline, 
and by a deeper knowledge of our own light and shade. 

The hideousness and ignobleness’ of our clothes render 
“contemporary sculpture impossible ; we have not even arrived 
at what the Italians call “handsome ugliness,” and we have, 
when the present is represented, to confine ourselves to the 
‘brutes and to vegetation. 

Though I fear that what I am about to say May seem not a 
twice-told tale, but one that has been told many times in each 
generation, it cannot be too often impressed on the young. 
Men cannot always judge of what they are capable, so that if a 
student loves the art sincerely, but appears to have no capacity 
‘for it, he cannot be sure of this ; his capacity may require much 
‘cultivation, and if he woos the art in season and out of season 
‘he may find he has it. Etty, the Royal Academician, who 
eventually painted flesh so admirably, was the butt of his 
‘fellow-students ; but by resolutely - pursuing his labours and 
never losing a moment he became excellent at his art after 
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some twenty or thirty years of unremitting study. Moderate 
your wants, and be contented with the poor pecuniary rewards 
your industry can attain. Your ambition should be to create 
something that will charm and elevate your fellow-men through 
centuries. Those who look for money as the main thing should 
be surveyors or valuers. Noram I going to treat architecture 
as a thing to be done in broken time, nor to look on it as it is 
mostly looked on now, as a lower branch of the knowledge of 
the value of land and the price of bricks, nor as an antiquarian 
revival, but as a-creation of the true and the beautiful as under- 
stood and felt in our own day. 

I mainly address myself to those who have the ambition to 
be poets in marble, stone, brick, iron and wood, who desire to 
endow their country with a building that may rival «the 
Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the Propylzeum, or the Choragic 
Monument ; the Pantheon of Rome, or with one that may vie 
with the interior of Sta Sophia and St. Mark’s, with the Scuola: 
di San Marco, with the Cornaro-Spinelli Palace, or with the 
Town Hall of Brescia. Think of Milton, who got the price of 
waste-paper for his “ Paradise Lost,” but who “made himself 
an everlasting name.” ° 

In some of the fine arts the mere exercise of them is its own 
reward. In the concord of sweet sounds this is certainly the 
case, and why should not the creation of the true and beautiful 
in architecture be its own reward? There have been those 
great and pure souls that asked for nothing, but were contented 
to help and raise their fellows without even a thought of fame. 
Surely such exist among us? 

_ Cannot some of us be content to endow our country with a 
Priceless treasure, with a monument that all mankind must 
admire and be thankful for, without an afterthought of fortune 
or fame? Do we not admire and revere the architect of the 
Pantheon at Rome, though his name is still unknown? | It is 
only lately that the name. of Formentone was known as the 
architect of the town-hall of Brescia. Have we not Socrates, 
that soldier who perished unknown in the sentry-box at Pompeii, 
and Marcus Aurelius as examples? And surely there must have 
been thousands who have only sought to do their duty, and there 
must be thousands still. We have at least an example of one 
great Englishman of perfect courage and perfect benevolence, 
Gordon. Let us hope that as great a soul may be found 
amongst our own students. 


Notes on the Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Prizes and Studentships, 1898. 


By ERNEST GEORGE. 


I have been invited to make a few remarks to the authors 
of the many drawings before us on the subject of their work. 
Criticism means generally fault-finding, and is at all times a 
thankless task. You must kindly take my comments in good 
part, even where you find me wrong in my judgment. 

With numerous well-executed drawings before us, we are 
bound to recognise the proficiency that obtains in the matter 
of draughtsmanship. I suppose when most of the noble 
monuments of the past were built there were no such accom. 
plished draughtsmen as many of you. It is a good. thing to 
attain facility with the fingers and a ready method of expressing 
ideas, and I believe that it helps materially towards design. 
Yet original ideas are few, while pretty drawings are many, and 
a taking manner of drawing sometimes conceals the lack of 
anything to say. The art may become a snare. 

It is well to keep in mind the fact that architects’ drawings 
are only a means and not an end. They are not pictures, but 
they are documents of the architect’s scheme : they should 
convey to his client an idea of the house he is to have ; but 
their first object is to show the craftsman the work that is to be 
done. The architect who is head and shoulders above the rest 
of us confesses to the burning of his beautiful drawings after 
they have served their practical purpose. This is not a custom 
one would commend. 

In preparing these drawings some of you will have specu- 
lated on what the assessors desired to see. Taste is a varying 
quantity and depends with each of us on the condition of the 
mind with regard to certain forms or colours that appear to us 
with freshness or with pleasant associations, or that we see 
after they have been too often played upon or travestied. Per- 
haps this is especially felt with certain so-called “ Queen Anne” 
features that were pleasing when first introduced by good 
hands, but which we have seen done to death. 

In a street we commonly find the most ornate and richly 
decorated building is a public-house, and we feel that a gentle- 
man’s house must be severely plain. Choice marbles, again, 
are so freely used in restaurants and in sanitary works that, 
from association, we become afraid to employ a beautiful 
material that nature has placed in our hands. Weare familiar- 
ised with so much commonplace and meaningless ornament 
that the eye rests with pleasure on any broad wall-surface, and 
we are conscious of a reaction in favour of utter simplicity. 
A cynic has said that life would be endurable but for its 

/ pleasures. We feel that the vernacular buildings around us 
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could be tolerated if cleared of all ornaments and futile efforts 
to please. - 


Tt requires an artist's hand to dispose and wisely restrain 


the sculpture or decoration, which becomes a, source of delight . 


when it finds its right position. Still, there is a fitness in all 
things, and if your subject for design be a concert-hall for a 
wealthy city, or a mansion for a nobleman, you must not apply 
to it the bare treatment that would be admirable for a barrack. 


The Measured Drawings. 


For the measured drawings of “Ancient Buildings in the 
United Kingdom,” six competitors for the medal put in a good 
appearance. The drawings of Clare’ College, Cambridge, by 
by Mr. T. Tyrwhitt, have been awarded the prize. This inte- 
resting building has been portrayed with thoroughness. We 
are shown its street front, where stone mullions still obtain, 
_ though label mouldings have given place to cornices of Italian 
origin. “The river front, though in harmony with the earlier 
work, has its fully developed sash windows with architraves and 
keystones. 

An admirable set of measured drawings of Thaxted 
Church, Essex, by Mr. Cyril Wontner Smith, receives a medal 
of merit. 

In “ Kot” we have another careful set of drawings, the 
cloisters at Norwich. The four sides of these cloisters at first 
suggest repetition, till we note the interesting transition of 
styles from the Early Decorated to the Late Perpendicular. The 
mouldings of the various epochs are given with care, though 
the custom of crowding the paper with mouldings makes them 
not always legible. 

Other drawings show care, steady work and ready draughts- 
manship. Ido not know whether my colleagues are with me, 
or whether I am right in making the suggestion that it is not 
desirable to fill up with full detail the whole of each elevation, 
repeating innumerable mouldings or cusps. I think the balance 
of the drawing can be kept without all parts being carried to 
the bitter end, to the weariness of the artist. Personally it 
distresses me to see mechanical repetition. Prize drawings, of 
course, must not be slovenly or sketchy, and it is perhaps 
difficult to draw the line at anything short of finish. 


The Soane Medallion. 


Of the five designs submitted for the Concert Hall there 
are points to commend in each, although no one design 1s con- 
sidered to reach the required standard for the Soane Medallion. 

The design ‘“‘ Pan” has style, and there is much that we like 
in the treatment of the exterior. The arcaded upper storey is 
well conceived, though we think the small niches between the 
projecting columns are unnecessary, and it would be wasteful 
to put good sculpture in that shady retirement. 
bold cornice and balustrade we should like the building to 
cease. We think that a building of this type suffers by a show 
of roofs. These latter are formed to accommodate the secondary 
hall, but this smaller hall is worth a better position than it gets 
in this attic storey. In the absence of these roofs the 
auditorium might have become an imposing feature in the 
composition. The plan of this building is less satisfactory than 
the exterior. Probably the difficulty has been to provide the 
required seating accommodation, and the hall is injured by its 
three overgrown galleries. The passages would gain by greater 
width, both for convenience and safety. 

The design “ 34° South” has a well-studied plan. The two 
galleries are in just proportion to the hall, the passages are of 
fair width, and the smaller hall is treated with consideration. 
The elevations of this building are not satisfactory, the propor- 
tions and composition of the group are not happy, and the 
design suffers from many stripes, the eye wearying of rustica- 
tions from the plinth to the cornice. 

“Quod erat faciendum” is a design showing thought, and 
the elevations have a distinct interest. It is not perhaps a bad 
fault that it is very like a church. The square concert-room is 
not a satisfactory shape, and the aggressive projection in the 
middle of a side wall for a royal box would not be tolerated by 
the most loyal of subjects who cared for music. 

«Cornice ” is a bold, rusticated block after the manner of a 
Florentine palace. The treatment is daring and original, and 
is not without dignity. The long line of columns on the flank 
wall would look well but for the two tiers of openings between 
the columns, robbing the latter of their effect as a colonnade. 
An arcaded treatment of these balconies might have worked 
better. 

Of “Lyra” one feels that it is rather a theatre than a 
éoncert hall, but the circular form has its advantages. The 
dome has an awkward shape, which is emphasised by the 
strongly. marked ribs upon it. There is. simplicity in the 
general treatment and we do not blame the design for its broad 
wall-spaces. ; With, the latter, however, we feel the demand for 
bolder detail where mouldings and projections appear. There 
is too. much equality about the three rows of cornices and ,the 
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the doorways, which have each :a glass. shelter over, themyas 
their. prominent feature. ‘edt papa toss 

It has been decided that no design is sufficiently satisfac- 
tory, both inside and. out to merit the distinction of the. Soane 
medallion ; there is, nevertheless, evidence before us of} intelli- 
gent study and of good work done, and although unsuccessful) 
for the medal, I am sure you will not look upon your work as. 
wasted. Your time has been well spent on a subject of great 
interest, and the knowledge you have acquired will one day. be 
turned to account. London is not yet provided with its fitting: 
concert hall. | awa . 

The Tite Prize. . aig 

« An English Villa and Garden treated in the Italian Style” 
was, as you know, the subject. given last year for the Tite 
prize, but the works on that occasion were not considered of 
sufficient merit to justify the award. The same subject given: 
again has called forth a better response this year from the nine: 
competitors who have entered the lists. ; 

Of these schemes, “ Andante,” by Mr. John Stevens Lee,. 
takes the prize. There is -simplicity and propriety about the 
villa which in some designs has too much the character of a 
large country house. The. pian might in some respects be 
improved... The central hall with columns would. have gained 
much if it had in its height sncluded the. first-floor gallery, 
which would have opened into it. At present this gallery looks. 
out upon the lead flat and skylight—never a comely prospect. 
The two passages at the ends of the loggia are unnecessary, 
and might have been included in’ the loggia. There is art in: 
the scheming of the garden, its features having interest without 
becoming obstructive. The drawing is incisive and clear,. 
giving good expression to the design. ws 

To “Heather,” by Mr. Thomas A. Pole, a second prize is- 
awarded. It isa good drawing, showing a house with well-. 
proportioned wings sheltering the upper terrace. The balus- 
trade of this terrace is placed on the edge of a steep bank, 
where grass would not thrive happily, and I think a wall would 
have been more suitable in this position. 

A design distinguished by a device (a circle and triangle): 
has points .of interest and quaint fancy, and there is good 
character in the house. The manner of the drawing, perhaps,. 
gives it the feeling of being somewhat crowded and wanting in. 
repose. 

«“ Tiber” is one of the less ambitious schemes. It.is pleasant 
and homely, with less effort after features than we find in some 
of these gardens. . 

The design “ White Star” departs from the horizontal and 
reposeful lines of the Italian treatment. The house is rather 
suburban in character, and is not quite in sympathy with a. 
formal garden. The rooms are purposely unsymmetrical, the 
bay windows in each room being brought to a corner, and one 
end of each bay being cut off by the wall. The villadoes not 
centre with the garden, and we think it desirable that it should. 
do so, when the formal treatment’is adopted. 


Other designs have their good and their weak points, but I 


have not criticisms of all that have come before us. 1 think in 
devising these gardens a difficulty must have been present to- 
you all ; it is that of having no obstacles to surmount in your 
imaginary garden. In an architectural or built garden the: 
incidents that please arise generally from difficulties of level. 
and other problems that have to be fought with ; these suggest 
forms that would hardly occur to one on a clean sheet of paper.. 
There are nevertheless many happy devices and suggestions im 
your several proposals. 


The Pugin Studentship. 

For this studentship there is ‘a very creditable show, and 
the subjects are generally well chosen. The prize is awarded! 
to Mr. de Gruchy, whose merit the Institute has had the oppor- 
tunity of recognising before, and it is a pleasure to see such: 
work as he sends us. 

A second prize is given to Mr. Bower, and I am glad to find 
among his studies the grand tower of St. Mary’s, Newark. 1 
do not doubt Mr. Bower has studied also the noble interior of 
this. church. Seeing it again the other day I was impressed by 
its dignity, unity and proportion. 
that are attributed rather exclusively to fine Classic buildings. 

Mr. Fulton gives us good examples of his work. We like 
the way he has drawn the vigorous detail of the Scotch carver 
in the screen from Aberdeen, Whilst studying the old exam- 


ples of carvings he looks also to the original types ; his thistles- 


and other foliage are well put in, as are the crucifix and figures. 
Mr. Fulton is the recipient of the; Aldwinckle prize, and we- 
shall be interested to see the results of his Spanish campaign. 
Before leaving these various groups of sketches I would: 
remark that they arenearly all honest and direct in their purpose 
of delineation, the architectural details. being the pomts of: 
interest. 
fictitious interest by dwelling on cracks in the masonry, Or dots. 
and spots suggesting rotten bricks. We have seen these 
‘ncidents forced. to give a-meretricious prettiness to architec~ 
tural drawings. | fey 


A 


It possesses those qualities. . 


There is not the attempt we sometimes see to give a © 
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The Owen Jones Studentship. 

For the Owen Jones studentship there are but two candi- 
«dates and the work does not quite reach the level that has 
_ been attained by the late winners’ of the prize. The studies of 
‘ceramic work, including the “Arab Hall of the late Lord 
' Leighton, are freely drawn and.put in with good colour ; there 
is, however, no range or variety of subject. The other com- 
petitor shows greater diversity, but there is a certain hardness 
and want of freedom about the work and some lack of harmony 
and “quality” in the colour which are drawbacks to the interest 
~of the subjects portrayed. 


The Grissell Gold Medal. 


For the Grissell gold medal there are many entries, for the 
subject of a country church of timber is attractive and should 
bring out original suggestions. 

The design marked “Stavekirke,” by Mr. Harbottle Reed, 
receives this prize. A wall of timber is unsuited to take the 
thrust of a roof, so the architect helps it with an inner range of 
‘posts, forming an outside aisle or passage. There is not, how- 
“ever, much thrust from this roof, as, although the principal has 
an apparent arch, there is practically a tie-beam from plate to 
plate. I venture to think the arch is no help to the design. 

Several of the schemes show a tendency to form arches, 
‘sometimes cutting them out of exceptionally large balks of 
‘timber, instead of trusting to beams, posts and struts, which are 
‘the natural forms of wood. 

There are features we like in the good drawing marked 
“Emcee,” but we object to the circular-headed windows with 
voussoirs, a direct following of stone forms. 

A second prize is awarded to the design “By Lamplight,” 
the work of Mr. W. Stanley Bates. It is a good piece of timber 
‘construction, and well proportioned. The internal design of 
‘the roof, with its rather’ finikin pierced work, is less commend- 
able. In the view of the exterior one feels that the timber and 
shingle are overladen with ‘lines, to the detriment of the 
drawing. 

_ Some of you will be familiar with the interesting church at 
‘Honfleur, entirely of wood, and looking most constructive, the 
mullions and tracery of the Perpendicular windows seeming 
particularly natural and suited to the material employed. 

The authors of various other good drawings will forgive me 
‘that I have not touched on them in my fault-finding. I have 
‘chosen those about which I might make a possibly useful 
Suggestion. You must accept my hints for what they are worth 
-and give them a kind interpretation. 

Professor Roger Smith congratulated the President in the 
mame of ‘the meeting upon his election to the rank of Royal 
Academician. Although such remarks were without precedent, 
‘he thought some notice should be taken of the distinction 
‘which they as a body had received. It was a feather in the cap 
‘of the Institute. Those who had had occasion to hear the 
President's lectures, and to witness the devotion he had shown 
for students’ work, would agree that they had tended to procure 
his success. In the name of all students he (the speaker) 
‘thanked him for the inspiring words spoken on their behalf. 

The President returned thanks, It was very agreeable, he 
“said, to receive such compliments, as it did not always follow 
that a man who attained a prominent position would be con- 
gratulated by his competitors. As Professor of the Royal 
Academy for ten years, and as lecturer for nearly eighteen 
years, he had endeavoured to raise the profession of which he 
was an unworthy member. He hoped most sincerely that the 
importance of architecture to a nation, and in a secondary way 
to the world, would be fully grasped by the people of the 
present century, and that they might look in the next to a much 
greater recognition of its merits. Architecture, he felt, was a 
possibility by which a man with genius could create for himself 
a certain immortality. He hoped they might look for that 
genius among the students of the present day. 


REPAIRS TO CHANCEL ROOFS. 


Lette a storm in 1895 the roof of the chancel of the 

parish church of Shenstone, near Lichfield, was damaged. 
‘The churchwardens sought to enforce the cost of reparation 
from the lay rectors, who refused to pay. The case was heard 
in the Lichfield Court a year ago, when the Chancellor dis- 
missed defendants from the suit, holding that the claim was 
really one for the repayment of money (the cost of the repairs), 
and in such a matter an ecclesiastical court had no jurisdiction. 
Against this decision the churchwardens appealed to the Court 
of Arches. On Saturday the judgment of Lord Penzance was 
read by a surrogate. Counsel for the lay rectors and for the 
‘churchwardens made a preliminary objection to judgment being 
delivered, the case not having been heard by Lord Penzance. 
The judgment of Lord Penzance agreed with that of the Chan- 
cellor of Lichfield, that a money claim was beyond the juris- 
‘diction of an ecclesiastical court. If the chancel of a parish 
church\was in need of repair, the ecclesiastical courts enter- 
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tained a suit complaining of- its defective condition,-and, on 
proper proof as to the persons liable to repair it, issued a 


monition to them commanding the work to be done, This, 
was the limit of the Court’s jurisdiction, and there was no 
precedent or warrant for the exercise of the coercive powers of 
the Court to enforce against laymen the payment of a money 
claim. It had been suggested that the articles might have 
been amended by dropping the money claim and treating the 
substance of the suit as a complaint that the chancel had been 
at a certain time out of repair, and that defendants committed. 
a breach of ecclesiastical law in failing to repair it. No such 
amendment had been made, and the Court must deal with the 
case as it stood when the judgment appealed from was given, 
Moreover, no such suit, as suggested by the proposed amend- 
ment, could in his opinion have been maintained in the diocesan 
Court. He dismissed the appeal with costs. Counsel on 
behalf of the churchwardens protested against the judgment, 
saying it contained arguments which might have been rebutted 
and inaccuracies which might have been corrected if the appeal 
had been heard. It was not the case that the money ‘claim 
was insisted upon. It was mere surplusage, and no amend- 
ment of the articles had been made because there had been no 
opportunity. The case had never, in fact, been heard. Owing 
to his deafness, the Judge of the Consistory Court had to be 
addressed by counsel through an ear-trumpet, and now Lord 
Penzance, when appealed to, dismissed the appeal without 


| hearing it. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE thirty-third annual meeting of this Society was held on 
Tuesday at 10 Park Street, Leeds. The president 
(Colonel Brooke, F.S.A.) was re-elected on the motion of. Dr. 
Collins, seconded by the Rev. R. V. Taylor. . The vice- 
presidents were also re-elected. The following new members 
of Council were appointed on the motion of Dr. T. W. Walker, 
F.S.A., seconded by Mr. Brown :—Canon Fowler, Colonel 
Wilson, Messrs. Leadman, Carter, Mitchell, Lister, Stansfeld, 
John Scott, John Charlesworth, G. D. Lumb, J. D. Leader and 
Isaac Hordern. The hon. secretary, Mr. William Brown, was 
re-elected, the motion being proposed by Colonel Wilson, and 
seconded by the Rev. R. V. Taylor. The death of Mr. Tom- 
linson, the late secretary, was feelingly alluded to by the Chair- 
man, and a vote of condolence with Mrs. Tomlinson and the 
family was passed. The report showed that the Society isin 
a prosperous condition financially, having 185/. in the bank to 
its credit, although a fairly large amount has been expended in 
putting the new rooms into a suitable condition. The ‘large 
balance, however, is owing to some unavoidable delay in 
getting out Part 56, the production of which would have 
reduced it very considerably. The capital account has been 
increased from 1,321/. to 1,328/. tos., and 2057. stands to 
the credit of the Society in the investment account. The 
number of members is rather less than last year—598, as 
against 607, but this apparent falling-off is not significant of the 
waning interest in the Society, but owing to the fact that in the 
list of members’ names to be incorporated with the next part of 
the journal issued, a great many have been struck out as either 
dead or members in name only. Excavations have been going 
on at Mount Grace during the summer under the supervision 
of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. A commencement was made at 
the west end of the church, where the foundations of the frater 
were laid bare, and farther to the south, near the kitchen, part 
of the monastic bakehouse was discovered. This last was a 
building of considerable size, 12 feet in diameter. At the east 
end of the church a cell, forming part of the lesser cloister, was 
partially excavated. In addition to the excavations the outer 
cloister has been thoroughly drained; which adds very much to 
the comfort of visitors, If there are sufficient subscriptions, 
excavations will be resumed next summer, when it will be 
possible to make a complete ground-plan of this ruin, which is 
unique as being the only Carthusian monastery in this country 
The second volume of the 
“ Yorkshire Lay Subsidies,” edited by Mr. William Brown, has 
been issued during the year. The two volumes for 1897 are 
nearly ready and will be issued early in 1808, They are the 
second volume of the Yorkshire Inquisitions and a further 
instalment of the Index of the York Wills, up to the year 1594. 
Another volume of the Wills Index will be issued in 1898, but 
the second volume for that year has not yet been definitely 
decided on. The North Riding Record Society has presented 
its stock of volumes to this Society, on certain conditions 
which have been agreed to. 
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The Late Mr. J. L. Pearson has by will bequeathed to his 
“valued and faithful assistant,” Mr. John Codd, 300/., and ex- 
pressed the hope that his son would retain the services of the 
said John Codd in his business as an architect. |The personalty 
is valued at 51,9432. 105. 9d. fh 


Bandeau in Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur law’s delay has become a familiar phrase, but there 
is no doubt the delays of diplomacy are more remarkable 
than those of the courts. An example has been furnished 
from Paris... In the palace at Malta where the Governor 


“resides there are ten rooms which are hung with tapestry. 


expense of the restorations. 


‘Master of the Knights, 


They are supposed to have been designed by FRANCOIS 
Desportes (1661-1743), who was one of Oupry’s rivals, 
and introduced a style that was called “Indian”. because 


negroes were often represented. His hunting pieces were at. 


The 
which were executed for the Grand 
began to show a need of reparation, 
and the English Government accordingly appealed to the 
French Government for permission to have the work per- 
formed by the skilled workmen of the Gobelins factory. All 
expenses of transport and la 
England. It might be supposed that the request, which 
was a compliment paid to France and an acknowledgment 
of inability among the workers in England, would be granted 
immediately. But the negotiations have required no less' 
than two years, and probably have exceeded in cost the 


one time most popular as an adornment. of palaces. 
Maltese hangings, 


' Kincs love sightseeing like humbler people, and the 
“French Government are justified in the supposition that at. 


least a few royalties will visit Paris in 1900. But where are 
they to reside? The Czar and CzaRINa used the Russian 
Embassy - during their stay in Paris, and. lodgings for the 


King of Sram were hired in the Avenue Hoche.: The King 


‘be laid before the Chambre. » 


of the BELGIANS (like the Prince of WALES) 1s satisfied with 


the accommodation of the Hotel Bristol during his informal | 


visits. It is believed that a project for utilising the Pavillon 


‘de Flore as a temporary residgnce for royal guests will shortly 


a 


For that purpose the Colonial 
Minister and his staff will have to be evicted, and it will be 
difficult to discover offices for them. The Pavillon has 
ceased to have a raison d’étre, for it no longer marks the 
junction of-the Tuileries andthe Louvre, and’ the style has 
not the correspondence with the Louvre which was found in 
the Pavillon erected by Henri IV. ‘The existing structure 


was designed by M. LEFUEL, and as it was erected in 1867 | 
the embellishment of Paris 


it was one of the last works for 
which were ordered by, NaroLEon III. 


FRANCE is ambitious, and to have discovered the tomb 
of a god would be a set-off to the archzeological triumphs of 
the Germans at Olympia. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
some attention has been drawn from the Dreyrus case to 
the report which M. AMELINEAU has sent announcing his 
success in finding, after three years’ labour, the tomb of the 
Egyptian deity Osiris. The Abydos in question is not the 


place associated with LEANDER’S failure as a swimmer and 
‘Lord Byron’s success in crossing the <strait. - ‘Where | 


OstRIs was buried was in the Egyptian Abydos. The son 
of Sep and Rura was confided to the charge of PAMYLES, 


‘and in course of time, when he became king, he introduced 


civilisation into the Nile Valley. But his brother T'ypHoON 
was jealous, so he had a big chest made, which at a banquet 
he offered to give to anyone who could he within it. The 
innocent Osiris tried, and as it was made to fit him he was 
fastened down and the chest cast into the Nile. Eventually 


Osiris was discovered, but, in order to avoid a chance of 


his revival, he was cut into pieces, which somehow re- 
-united, and eventually Ostris became the judge of Hades, 
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bour were to be paid by | 


| the plinth, pitch-pine finishings 


: thing may be unearthed which will suggest the association 


of Abydos with the myth, but we are sure there is, no 
French artist who will not gladly exchange a wilderness of 
tombs for the Hermes of PRaxiTELES and the honour. it 
has conferred on Germany. y st) 
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Tue Royal Infirmary in, Manchester occupies a site 
which is generally considered to be the most important in 
the city. It is surrounded by streets which it would be 
advantageous to have more wide. : It is therefore proposed, 
as a rebuilding of the infirmary is contemplated, to add a 
part of the land around the infirmary to the streets. There 
is no intention to build houses on the parts which are taken 
in, and consequently no inconvenience can arise from 
obscuring light or affecting the air. Parts of the ground 
taken will be.arranged as open spaces and kept in order by 
the Corporation. Another part may be planted. In 
‘addition a sum of 250,000/. will be paid to the trustees of 
theinfirmary. The statues of WELLINGTON and PEEL are to 
be removed from their present position and ’ re-erected. 
within the proposed open spaces. The trustees can alter 
or rebuild the infirmary buildings on the ground which is 
left, but the buildings are only to be used for accidents, 
emergency cases,. OF. out-patients. _ An _. infirmary. more 
worthy of Manchester and ‘modern science will have to be 
erected elsewhere. ae sty bas 
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Tur series of illustrations of “Thames: Bridges, from 
the Tower to the Source,” has been completed by Mr. 
James DREDGS, and is issued from the offices of Engineering. 
‘Over one hundred examples of various classes of, bridges 
are shown, and the descriptions are as ample as is requisite 
in a book of reference, which is also a guide for _visitors. 
The views are reproduced from photographs, and are there- 
fore accurate. : The series can be ‘recommended as meeting 
a requirement, for although some ‘bridges were repeatedly 
described, Mr. DREDGE is the first who has completed what 
may be called a most interesting chapter in the history of 
bridge-engineering, _ and ‘enabled ancient and | modern 
‘examples to be compared. + Gee 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES. — GLOUCESTER : CLOISTERS. 
AISLE, LOOKING EAST. 


SOUTH CHOIR. 


NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE,’ CLERKEN WELL, 


FROM GARDENS.. 


THE HARRIS MEMORIAL, DRURY LANE THEATRE. — 
eke bust of the late Sir AucusTUS HARRIS, which 

forms part of the: memorial, was executed by: Mr. 
Tuos.. Brock, R.A. The ,figures over arch of fountain 
basin are the work of Mr. M. Lawtor, and the © general 
carving of stonework was executed by Messrs. DayMonD.& 
Son. Messrs. Hiccs &, HILL were the builders. Mr. 
Sypnry SmiTH was the architect. aif 1 


DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, KINGS LYNN. 


HIS design was submitted in competition for municipal 

-» buildings at King’s Lynn. No attempt was made 
to match the adjoining Guildhall. The facings were 
intended to be of red Suffolk bricks above first-floor level, 
with gauged brick gables and angle pilasters, with Box 
ground stone dressings. Ketton stone was suggested for 
to the principal offices 
and Council chamber and suite., The design, by Mr. A. G: 
OUIBELL, was exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1897. 
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THE PRIVILEGES OF THE ABBEY OF 
: GLOUCESTER. 
By the Rev. J. WEBB. 


()* all the abbots whose acts and characters are detailed 
in the chronicle of the house, no one is more entitled to the 
grateful, respect of the antiquary than Walter Froucester. 
By him, or at his instigation and procurement, that chronicle 
was composed which begins with the foundation and closes 
with his death, in 1412. To him we are indebted for most of the 


direct historical information concerning the abbey, its governors, 
its progress and possessions. And this, so far as it now goes, 1S as 
satisfactory as the nature of the subject would lead us to expect, 
though we may be assured that in their original state the series 
of documents, which: he, brought together was much more 
complete than: it is at present.’ Time has envied him his 
attempt to inform posterity how rich and well ordered was this 
‘society when he departed. ; He appears to have been a man of 
an active and munificent disposition, anxious for the dignity 
and welfare of the community to which he was attached, to 
‘enlarge its privileges, and protect what it had already acquired. 
- Many of these monastic superiors were distinguished by their 
labours to improve. the property, and repair, or enlarge, or 
decorate the , building, and. these commanded the gratitude 
of. the fraternity; but , bbot Froucester gave most sub- 
stantial proof that he was variously and eminently qualified to 
fill the post, assigned to him. ‘Besides the somewhat ambitious 
honours that he obtained for his successors, the payment of 
the debts of the convent, his attention to their lands and edifices, 
his valuable completion of the unfinished cloisters, and his com- 
pilation of that curious abbey history before mentioned, he col- 
lected all the existing muniments relating to their affairs and 
caused them to be arranged and carefully copied into registers, 
a part of which remain to this day. .This was a work of great 
importance, forming a chain of evidences of which the chronicle 
by its references appears to have been one of the links. Their 
earliest documents seem chiefly to have perished by neglect or 
time or waste of war or fire, but the record then made out in 
these cartularies, the several portions of which contain upwards 
of 1,400 articles, attests his judgment and well-directed zeal for 
the temporal interests of the abbey. - 

These collections, illustrative of public and local events, and 
furnishing an estimate of the sources from which their ample 
means were supplied, have evidently been consulted by most of 
the writers who have professed to treat of this subject either in 
the original or in the transcripts of Archdeacon Furney, who 
early in the last century with great diligence extracted or 
abridged them all. The public charters that they contain have 
been printed, and most of those relating to the abbey can only 
have a limited interest, as designating persons and places, with 
which the general reader has no desire to be acquainted, yet 
particulars such as the following may not be altogether un- 
worthy of attention :— 

1. The proofs respecting their original title to those lands 
which Aldred had alienated from the monastery and attached to 
the see of York are laid down with much precision in sundry 
affirmations made by persons of unquestionable character 
called in to bear testimony upon this point., There is consider- 
able solemnity in the style of the ensuing attestation :— 


- Testimony of David of the Convent of Worcester, &c. . To all sons 
of holy mother Church, David, sometime prior of the Convent of 
Worcester, health. Placed at the extremity. of :my «days, I declare 
to you the truth of the matter respecting the claim which: the, Arch- 
pishop of York holdeth against the Church of ‘St.. Peter of Gloucester, 
that ye may be informed of the same in common, and if it be necessary, 
as sons of truth, may not deny your testimony to this.truth, I myself, 
should I be. permitted to be present when this cause is to be tried, 
nothing hesitating to grasp the red-hot plate of iron, or whatever the 
‘equity of justice might demand. This then before God and his saints 
I'testify, that the Church of St. Peter of Gloucester possessed these 
‘vills, to wit, Berton, Leech, Otintone, from the very time of the 
“nuns who aforetime had their dwelling there, and it ‘still holdeth them 
in possession. - But it acquired Standish by donation: of Earl 
‘Beornulph.' And albeit Aldred, the -bishop of our church, who after- 
-wards was some time Archbishop of York, retained Leech, Standish, 
and_Otynton, by permission of Abbot Wistan:his relation, on account 
of building the aforesaid monastery, he never retained Berton, neither 
hath the said church lost right of plenary donation or investiture in the 
aforesaid manors ; this I have read in charters and in chronicles ; this I 
have known and learned by relation of truth-telling witnesses. 
testimony I have confirmed by impression of my seal to those who 
desire to know tke truth. Witnesses of this matter are Robert, the 
venerable abbot of Alcester, of good memory and great authority, 
Warren, prior of Worcester, and the whole convent of the said church. 
Fare ye well. 


>. Their attention to ecclesiastical privilege is shown in the 
detail of their controversy with the priory of Lanthony,. soon 
after its removal and refoundation at Gloucester, by Milo, Earl 
of Hereford. This latter event occurred in 1136, and the earl 
dying in 1143 in the castle of Gloucester, of which he was 
governor, had directed his body to be buried in his neighbour- 
ing and favourite foundation of Lanthony. To this the abbey 


William de Putot (Dabitot ?), 


Jishery without their will er permission, 


This 
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strongly. objected by contending that. they had parochial 
authority on the spot where that nobleman died, and in assert- 
ing the justice of their claim to funerals from the castle, they 
produced anaccount of the castellans up to that time which would 
probably nowhere else be found. They represent to Sampson, 
Bishop of Worcester, and prove it by many witnesses— 


That the land upon which the castle of Gloucester now stands was 
in their possession before that castle was built: that they hada garden 
there ; and that a chaplain of their own exercised parochial: duties 
through their means to their own men who had dwellings.there 5 and 
that the bodies of these persons were buried by them: that, ‘though 
the land had been exchanged, they had surrendered to no one the 
parochial jurisdiction that they had therein,- but were in possession of it 
both before and after the foundation of the castle up to the time being ; 
that Roger de Pistres, to whose custody the castle’ of Gloucester was 
first committed after the Conquest, and the whole of his family ; like- 
wise after him Durand de Pistres, his brother, who held the: same 
office, and all his family, had’ been? buried by ‘them as parishioners ; 
that the son and family of Walter of Gloucester, who succeeded them 
(and assumed the habit of a canon in the diocese of St. David’s, and 
was there buried), and after these very. many of the family of Earl-Milo, 
his successor, reposed among them, and.that they had thus,, by custom 
and antiquity, kept up the right of burying those who died within the 


! precincts of the castle, which they assert they ought firmly to maintain. 


matter warmly for two days, and their 
claim being satisfactorily established, the priory of Lanthony 
gave up the point. However, at the entreaty of Robert, Bishop 
of Hereford, Bernard, Bishop of St. David’s, Roger, the son of 
Earl Milo, and many barons: and knights, the monks» of 
Gloucester agreed that Milo might be interred at Lanthony 
upon condition that his successors should be brought to the 
abbey, and thus the affair was amicably adjusted. 


3. The protection of their manorial rights is seen in a pro- 
ceeding that took place in 19 Henry Il. respecting the violation 
of the abbey fishery of Rudele. The king addressed a writ to 
‘the sheriff of Gloucestershire to this effect—that whereas the 
abbot and convent had a free fishery in Severn, to the extent 
of.their-manor of Rudele, in the time of Kings Henry I., 
"Richard and John, down to the times of Ralph Musard and 
sometime sheriffs of the 


Having debated the 


‘county— 

So that we and our predecessors had no right of fishing in this 
the said Ralph and William 
during their shrievalties, and our bailiffs, and other bailiffs and sheriffs 
by the will and power of the sheriffs, to which the said abbot was 
incapable of making. any resistance, did enter the fishery with their 
boats, to fish therein in our name, contrary to the liberty of the abbot, 
&c., we therefore strictly command you to repair to the place where 
this fishery is, and by the oath of discreet and lawful persons, knights 
and freemen, by whom the truth may be known, inquire when their 
boats entered the fishery to fish, &c. 


The writ is dated at Westminster, 23 kal. April, 19 Henry IT. 
and the inquest was held accordingly about the nativity of St. 
John the Baptist, A.D. 1235, by William Talbot, then sheriff, at 
Newnham, upon the oath of twelve jurors, when it~ was 
determined that though they had so done, no one had a right 
to fish there without leave of the abbot, and the king by a 
further writ certified this, whereupon the sacrist is enjoined to 
take diligent heed lest this privilege, after long disseisin 
recovered with much cost and trouble, may not again be lost, 
and “the inquest was enrolled and deposited in the Treasury of 
London, in the nineteenth year of the noble and most pious 
King Henry, where it may be had recourse to if need be.” ~~ 
~ 4. The singularity of some grants may amuse, if'they do 
not instruct, the historian in the manners of past ages. One of 
these relates to the above-mentioned Earl Milo. This celebrated 
character had conferred an estate near the Southgate, in 
Gloucester, upon a favourite retainer, who afterwards bestowed. 
it upon the abbey in almoign, and thus the curious charter has. 
been preserved. It is remarkable not merely for the simplicity 
of the manner in which the property is conveyed, but for the 
humorously affectionate feeling of expression which: seems to 
have been infused into the lordly donor by his amusing servant 
in a cheerful hour. pte Sit 


A charter of the Earl of Hereford.—Milo, Earl of Hereford, to all 
his friends,; French and English, of England and Wales, health... Know 
ye that: this, Folebarba is my jougleur and my man, I therefore 
beseech all my friends to protect him, that no injury be done unto him; 
and I will show favour to any one who will do him a kindness for the 
love of me. And I have granted him the land whereon he dwelleth in 
fee and heritage to him and to his heir, and by that service whereby he 
liveth. And if he have an heir or relation to whom he will give it, to 
that person I grant that Jand as freely as he himself holdeth it ; and if 
he will sell the land to any one, let him be quit for three pence per 
annum, 


Such was. the liberal feeling of Milo towards the son of 
minstrelsy, whose talents had beguiled the dulness of the castle 
hall. ; 

5. Richard le Brut held a tenement of the abbey, at 
Pitchcomb, by the title of Squire Serjeantry, and the nature of 
his service is thus particularly explained :— 
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When any monk of the church went on a journey upon business of 
the convent, Richard le Brut was to find him a squire, with a proper 
roadster, to follow the monk within the realm of England, and to serve 
him from the time he quitted the abbey till his return. And he was to 
‘carry the‘ monk’s bedding upon his own horse,’ viz. a mattress, two 
blankets; and a coverlid. Item, a book of the said monk, a crescent, 
candles, two loaves and half a /ercaréum of wine or ale. This he was 
to be ready and bound.to do during the whole year, as often as he 
‘should! be reasonably required, at the cost of our.house. When. by 
reason of the said service the squire dined in the abbey, he was to 
receive daily two loaves of squire’s bread, with ale thereunto 
appertaining, and a dish from the kitchen. Should his horse happen to 
die, the abbey allowed him no more than ten shillings. 


This service, was afterwards changed into another serjeantry, 
viz. that of setting the first dish upon the table in the great hall 
of ‘the abbey on the festivals of St. Peter and St. Paul before 
the abbot and. his successors, or any person of high dignity, at 
that time presiding in the hall. On that day he was to be 
admitted to the abbot’s table, to eat and drink as honourably as 
the steward of the house for the time being, and was to have 
hay and oats for two horses on the énsuing night. 

But ‘the records handed down’ to us by the care of Abbot 
Froucester claim attention in another point of view. Their 
scattered notices help tofurnish some faint but picturesque idea 
of the then condition and appearance of the church itself. His 
chronicle informs us how, from its-first plain but noble form, that 
(part of the building by aisle and roof, transept and decoration, 
successively arose, expanded, and was adorned up to the days 
in which he officiated there. Each angle of the western end 
was flanked by a tower. Looking from this part eastward, 
through the interior, the general aspect would present that bold, 
majestic Nerman character which is now chiefly observable in 
the nave; but then extended, not concealed as it is at present, 
behind a veil of more modern work, through the choir to the 
high altar. The cloisters were just finished as they now appear. 
But the beautiful central tower had not been raised; and the 
chapel of Cur Lady, as built by Ralph and Olympias. de 
Willinton, was probably different in structure and dimensions 
from that which was subsequently erected on its site. Neither 
did the spectator enter through that finely proportioned porch 
.which since. has graced the western end of the southern aisle of 
the nave, 

One of the Arst objects that caught the eye as it ranged east- 
»ward through the body of the church must have been the great 
crucifix between the nave and the choir. Before it stood the 
altar of the holy cross, at which in aftertimes the hood and 
beads of every newly-elected beadsman were solemnly con- 
ssecrated. At the foot of this altar in'1273 Adam de Clunely, 
a monk of ‘the house in high reputation for sanctity, had been 
interred, and many miracles were reported to have been wrought 
at-his grave, Here also was the entrance into the choir, with 
‘the square stone pulpit over it commanding the nave. The 
whole, with the rood-loft and crucifix, must have attracted 
‘immediate observation. It was the work of Abbot Wigmore, 
who was buried on the southern side of it. The northern face 
of this screen was adorned with tabernacle-work and statues by 
Abbot Horton. In the choir were the stalls constructed by 
Staunton and Horton, and the high altar, as it then appeared, 
surmounted by its screen and statues, was the work of the 
“latter abbot; it was dedicated to St. Peter. Of many other 
altars where services were then performed their names only are 
preserved, and though vestiges of them are visible they cannot 
exactly be ascertained. Such were those of St. Edmund, Arch- 
bishop ‘of Canterbury, of Edward the Confessor, where the 
child Harold was buried, of St. Andrew the Apostle and of St. 
Thomas the Martyr, which had been built by Thomas de 
‘Staunton, brother to the abbot of that name, and near to which 
-both of them were interred. The name of St. Andrew is still 
attached to that chapel wherein the font now stands. There is 
an altar between this very chapel and the vestry of the lay 
clerks and cloisters, another close to the door of the great 
cloisters, another on the outside of Abbot Seabrooke’s 
chapel, and in the south transept are remains of two more. 
‘Those of SS. Andrew, Edmund, Edward the Confessor and 
‘Thomas the Martyr were probably all on the north side of the 
‘church. In the chapel of Our Lady was that of the Virgin, 
-and one dedicated to St. Petronilla. How many of the twelve 
‘Chapels and altars dedicated, as is said, to the twelve apostles 
‘were then extant it were useless to inquire. There is no specific 
evidence respecting them ; neither do those in the crypt or 
Salleries appear to be alluded to in the cartulary so as to enable 
sus to affix a name to any one of them. 

., At the period of which we speak the church was rich in 
plate and consecrated utensils, vestments and costly furniture, 
The high altar in particular had a silver gilt cross and a set of 

splendid chalices of gold and silver, silver dishes and candel- 
_‘abra, chiefly the gifts of Abbot Horton, Great store of votive 
offerings of precious metals and, jewellery was suspended at 
Edward II.’s shrine. His tomb, that of Osric and the monu- 
ment of ‘Aldred (or more. probably it is that of Serlo) remain 
perhaps much in the same situations in which! they were then 


‘them, too feeble emblems of that purer fire of true 


placed, on either side of the high altar. Before it stood the 
monument of Robert, Duke of Normandy, for his valour and 
generosity worthy of a better fate and a more illustrious 


memorial than he has yet obtained. 


This church, as usual in the Romish establishment, was. _ 
illuminated by a profusion ‘of lights at the altars. Many of° 
devotion 
which will be kept alive in the ‘Christian Church universal tili 
time shall be no more, were perpetually burning; and in the 
short-sighted, but piously-conceived instructions of the founders, 
were to burn day and night for ever. Most of these, and the 


lands by which they were endowed, were placed under the 


sacrists’ care. For the purpose of finding lights for the altars 
in general, Matilda de’ Tainton gave the church of ‘Tainton and 
a hermitage and one yard of land, to which, in confirmation of 
the gift, Ralph Avenel added a husbandman, his wife and all 
his family. The chapel of Our Lady was also well supplied. 
Before the altar, where the Mass of the’ Virgin Mary was 
celebrated, William de Sandford, besides a taper at the said 
Mass, gave a lamp, burning day and night; and’ John Bromer, 
two tapers before the image. John de Maurdyn,’ Jeffrey 
Memfred, Philip de~ Deveneys, and John, chaplain “of 
St. Paternus, contributed to the illumination of this chapel and 
altar; and Robert de Berkeley gave his mill of Covel, with 
lands, for daily and nightly tapers, and at all the festivals of 
St. Mary throughout the year. ‘This gift was for the souls of 


_King Henry and his heirs,’ Robert de Berkeley, son of Maurice 


de Berkeley, Juliana his wife, their ancestors and successors for 
ever. At the altar of St. Petronilla the piety of Milo de Sand- 
hurst, and Ralph and Olympias de Willinton had provided 
a lamp daily at ‘the Mass, and two chaplains to pray for the 
souls of themselves, their ancestors and successors, and the 
faithful departed. John Payne gave a lamp, day and night, 
for ever before the altar of St. Andrew; and before that of 
St. Thomas were the lamps of Robert de Putteleye and Henry 
Kaye. Nicholas Fuke and William Fitz Anketill, of Lilleton, 
left endowments of this kind for the altar in front of the greater 
crucifix in the nave; and Thomas Tholy, setting out ‘on pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, made a deed of gift of certain lands, for a 
lamp to burn daily and nightly before the rood, provided he 
should die on his journey to the holy city. sentra laa 
Most distinguished of all in this respect, we may imagine, 
was the high altar. John Barefot and John Faukener gave 
seventy-eight acres, in Monk’s Hyde and Cowarn, for a lamp to 
burn here continually, in honour of Edward II.; and John 
Monk had license from Richard II. to apply three messuages 
and four yard-lands, with’ their appurtenances at Aylanston, in 
the county of Warwick, to the same purpose. The churches 
of St. Mary before the Gate, St. Giles of Maisemore, 
St. Laurence of Barnwood, and St. Leonard of Upton had 
been appropriated to find lights before this altar by Abbot 
Gilbert Foliot, with advice! and consent of the whole convent. 
But very remarkable for the liberality of the endowment, and 
the manner in which it is expressed, is that of Henry I., when 
he bestowed the. manor of Rudele, with the wood and eee 
of Sudrug, to find lights before the altar of St Peter, ‘fo 


the soul of Robert Duke of Normandy, “surnamed Curthehoce, 


my brother.” The charters relating to this are couched in such 
terms as founders are wont to employ; when devoting their posses- 
sions to holy uses they give vent to their feelings in expressions 
of affection towards the object of. their donations. ‘He confers 
ample boons and asks for no return but prayers. They are in 
the style of one whose heart was subdued by solemn recollec- 
tions, and convey an idea of regret and of attempt to compen- 
sate for unmerited sufferings inflicted upon an injured brother: 

That the church was ever adorned with many architectural 
monuments may be questioned, but we have sufficient proof 
that numbers of persons of eminence, both in Church and State, 
have been interred here. The researches of Furney have 
brought out a long catalogue of the dead, of whom it may in 
this, sense with truth be affirmed that “their memorials are 
perished with them.” Many who in the earliest time sought.a 
last home within this consecrated ground, unless identified and 
removed by Aldred or Serlo, await their account without the 
walls. Many were buried in the chapter-house. But if all 
monumental records of them have passed away, it were reason- 
able that we should look for more in the present church thah 
are now to be found. Those of a king, a viceroy, a duke and 
two abbots are all that can with certainty be ascertained. And if 
to these be added one of an unknown ecclesiastic, who was a 
founder, and another to a knight and ‘his lady, we have made 
out the. list of monuments whose dates are anterior to the 
Reformation. It were perhaps going too far to attribute the 
whole of this to damage done at that period ; neither is it 
chargeable upon’ the last Civil War, for’ it is well known that 
while the cathedral was in the hands of the Parliamentarians, 
it received comparatively but little injury through the good 
feeling of Massey the” governor’ and of ‘Thomas Pury the 
Younger, a man) of taste” and ‘literature, cast upon most un- 
favourable times. It is probable then that, though there might 


have been other mural or isolated monuments, the number was 


‘s 


S 
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| ‘not large. . Hardly a vestige: of the brasses,.and not.a single 


“entire inscription that savours of high antiquity, has descended 


to posterity. 
and considering how it is 


the high altar. Looking at the spot, 


' circumstanced, it is not immediately apparent in what. sense 


‘-and with what limitation these expressions must 


be understood. 


‘From the steps which lead out of the lower part of the choir to 


‘ the presbytery an inclined 
- altar. Immediately under 


plane extends to the steps of that 
this portion of the church is the 


~erypt, but between the pavement of the presbytery and the 
~-yaulting of that subterraneous apartment, in the opinion of 


competent judges, there is not sufficient thickness of room for 
sepulture. If this be really so, it may be concluded that bodies 
said to be thus deposited lie below. the steps leading out of the 


"choir, where the bones of Curthose would be found. 


THE MEDUSA MYTH IN GREEK ART. 


BS aie adventures of the hero Perseus have been perpetually 


reproduced from the earliest dawn of Greek sculpture, 


_ painting, or inlaying. ‘This Argive tradition, according to 


Birch, had attracted the earliest attention of artists from its 


- highly poetic and artistic nature, from the connection which 


~ Hellenic, Asiatic and Libyan races. 


the myth had with the families and genealogies of the royal 
lines, and from the mysterious links by which it connected 
In the course of time it 


had become so blended with the legends of fall the principal 


- among their subjects. 


races, and so renowned for having exercised the skill of distin- 
guished artists, that a host of reproductions are found on coins, 
gems and objects of inferior size and nature. It assumed the 
character of a normal subject. Hesiod had described in poetic 
imagery the flight of Perseus through the air to surprise the 
Gorgons, as seen on the shield of a still greater demigod, the 
all-renowned Hercules ; and the celebrated chest of Cypselus, 
and the throne of Bathycles at Amycle, numbered this siory 
It is seen amidst the metopes of the 


oldest of the Selinuntine temples, and it only disappears with 


the fall of art itself, on the coins of Argos, struck in the reign 
_ of Valerian. 


' details, 


It is not necessary to recite once more the story in its 
for with these all are sufficiently familiar; but merely 


to point out the chief points seen in ancient art, such as the 


and the descent of the golden shower of 


"been part of the tragedies of Sophocles, 


or marble chamber, 
the) metamorphosed 
Zeus through the roof or window, a subject not found at an 
early period, but only on the Pompeian mural paintings and 
certain Roman gems, in which, however, the artists have 
departed from the traditions which have reached us, as Danaé 
is surprised by the fall of the shower in her garden, Zeus 
sending down the auriferous shower from his hands, or Cupid 
from an amphora. Yet this part of the myth appears to have 
if it did not form that 
of the Danaé of the trilogy of Aischylus. Acrisius measuring 
the chest, and the arrival of Danaé and her son at Seriphos, 
which had been immortalised by the threne or dirge of 
Simonides, occur on two vases with red figures, of about the 


confinement of Danaé in her brazen, iron, 


“same epoch and style, on which Danaé is represented either 


entertainment at which Polydectes 


‘dramatists that the Argive hero proceeds, 


-that primeval god 


nailed in the chest by the servants of Acrisius, or else opening 
it to issue forth after landing at Seriphos, which is alone found 
on a mural painting of Pompeii, where Danae having issued 
from the chest suckles Perseus in presence of Dictys and Poly- 
dectes ; probably a copy of the picture of Artemon, the subject 
of the Danaé, or the Dictys of Euripides. The analogy of this 
adventure to that of Semele, Auge, Hemithea, Deucalion and 
Rhoio has not escaped observation ; but such portions of the 
story as the hero brought up in the temple of Athene, or the fatal 
extorts from him the promise 
of the Gorgon’s head, have probably not exerted the artists’ 
‘skill, as they could not easily be distinguished from similar 
subjects. Nor can the meeting of Perseus and Hermes at 


‘ Seriphos be found, and the real cycle of his adventures com- 


‘mences with the departure to find the Gorgons. 

It is according to the arguments of the plays of the earliest 
by the advice of 
Athene and under the guidance of Hermes, to seek the Graie, 
or, as they are sometimes called, the old women of Phorcys, 
whose marine. nature is shown by their descent from 
and Ceto, and who are placed at_the 
lake Tritonis, near the. garden of the Hesperides. Such 
at least was the subject of the tragedy of the Phorcydes 
of Aeschylus. These goddesses, either two or three in number, 
are described with dogs’ heads and eyes placed in their breasts, 
‘according to one tradition, but as “ swan-like” or, “swan- 
shaped”. in the Prometheus Bound of the Tragedian. One 
vase of. the earliest, style seems to represent them as birds with 
human heads (like the Sirens. or the. Harpies), and the arrival 
‘of Perseus at their habitations; and it is possible that certain 
‘earlier vases, in which, a female is seen holding two swans, 
_or on which a swan appears in connection with a god like a 
giant of anguiform appearance, may intend to convey the 
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The chronicle mentions bodies. buried before and nigh to . 


| Athene, draped as a female without emblems, 
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From the Graiso'the) literary 
Nymphs, the artistic’ ones: to 
the. Naiads or nymphs. of. the lake Tritonis, from whom he 
receives the helmet of Hades, the kibisis or wallet, and! the 
talaria. or. winged. sandals. Such, atleast, is. the form in 
which this action appears on a vase in the British Museum 
found at Czere and of the earliest style. This subject was re- 
presented in the metopes or frieze of the Chalcoikos or brazen 
shrine of Athene Poliouchos at Sparta, the work of Gitiadas, 
who flourished B.C. 514. Other versions made him receive the 
helmet and talaria from Hermes. On the early monuments 
the helmet of Hades is like the petasus of Hermes, and;the 
sandals are winged, but in many other works of art, such as 
mirrors and.gems, the talaria are represented as wings, which 
he attaches to his feet. According to some versions he receives 
his equipment from , Hermes himself,, which, however, is not 
as yet found represented, and the Naiads or nymphs of the 
pools appear the most suitable providers of the sandals, although 
their connection with Hades and Hermes is difficult to interpret. 
He had yet to receive the harpé or harpoon, an incident only 
found on works of the later period of art. According to the 
argument of the Phorcydes, this weapon, made of adamant, 
he obtained from Hephaistos, but on the monuments hitherto 
known it appears as the gift of Athene. This probably refers 
to the tradition in which he is exhorted to the enterprise by 
Athene, and not by the. orders of Polydectes: In some 
authors, such as Apollodorus, he receives the harpé from 
Hermes and the mirror from Athene, alluding to this goddess 
drawing the form of the monster in the Deicterion at Samos 
and showing it to the youthful hero. On one mirror Athene 
traces the head of a Gorgon on the ground. His departure to 
destroy the Gorgon is seen on these monuments, on which he 
flies thus equipped. Great difference prevails both in literature 
and art as to the place where the Gorgons are located, 
whether close to the gardens of the Hesperides,’ near the 
lake Tritonis, or else on the banks of Ocean, near the Iberian 
Tartessus, dwelling in gloomy caverns. The sleep of the 
Gorgons is found on a bronze in the museum at Naples, where 
they occur in company with their marine cognates, the Tritons. 
The actual destruction of the mortal Medusa has been the 
subject of so many works of art that it will require some time 
to enumerate them in detail. The first of these, the shield of 
Hercules, so elaborately described by Hesiod, and the Cypria, 
rather designed to convey an idea of the capabilities of the 
toreutic art than to describe an existing monument, had.on it 
the figure of Perseus chased in gold in very high relief. The 
hero, wearing the winged sandals, had the sword, in an iron 
scabbard (not the renowned harpé), made of brass and sus- 
pended from his belt. He flew through the air carrying the 
head of the Medusa in the kibisis or wallet, which was made of 
silver, and he held the kibisis by golden thongs or strings. On 
his head was the helmet of Hades. The Gorgons pursued him, 
girdled with serpents, and, although not described, it. is 
possible to restore them as having golden wings, brazen hands 
and ivory teeth. 
The selection of this emblem appears to have been suggested 
on account of the relationship between Hercules and Perseus, 
in the same sense as Phrixus.on the ram was engraved on the 
tunic of Jason, Io on the calathus of Europa, and Argus, Io 
and Inachus on the shield of Turnus. The emblem on the 
shield of Achilles, described in the Electra of Euripides, was 
Perseus in company with Hermes flying over the sea to the 
Gorgons. On the quiver of Philoctetes the hero was seen 
killing the Medusa in the west, on the shores of Ocean. On 
the celebrated chest of Cypselus, Perseus was represented 
flying through the air to escape the pursuit of the awakened 
Gorgons, Stheno and Euryale, and the incident of the death 
of the Gorgon occurred. on the throne of Apollo at Amycle, 
made by Bathycles. On the ancient works of art . the 
Gorgons are always represented terrible, clad in short 
tunics,, sometimes with the skins of animals; wearing 
winged boots, and with wings attached to their form. One 
monument alone of these represents the Medusa as a centaur 
holding a lion; all the others make her human. One of the 
oldest appearances of the mythos is that on the metope on the 
old temple, in the middle of the ancient Selinus, treated in the 
Doric style of art, and proto-A®ginetic in its details. Perseus 
here wears a pilos without wings, but his boots or sandals are 
provided with the recurved wings in front. With his left hand 
he holds a lock of the Gorgon’s hair, while with his right he 
plunges the harpé into her throat. She has fallen on her left 
knee, and holds a horse of small. size with her arms. 
aids him. 
All the figures face the spectator, the intention of «the 
artist being to represent them approaching the Gorgon 
from. behind. The small horse represents Pegasus,” or 
else the steed .of Perseus himself. . Probably next to this, in 
point of age, is to be placed an'cenochoe of solid black ware, on 
which ‘the hero, wearing the helmet of Hades, followed by 
Pallas Athene veiled, advances with reverted head to destroy 
the Gorgon, aided by Ares armed and a winged Hermes. 


idea’ of . these weird’ sisters. 
myths. make him: go» to. the 
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Pegasus alone issues from the neck of the winged and decapi- 
tated Medusa, or Chrysaor and Pegasus at the same moment, 
Another jug, the work of the potter Amasis, which is also of the 
oldest treatment, that called .“ affected’ Tyrrhenian,” has the 
same incident. The Medusa stands terrible, bristling with 
snakes, in the centre of the composition. Perseus, wearing the 
jpetasus, chlamys and talaria, stands on one side decapitating 
her, aided by Hermes on the other side. According to Pindar 
and some of the older vases, the Medusa pursues Perseus 
himself to Beeotia. 
The bas-relief of Melos represents Perseus, who has leapt 
on the back of Pegasus without any helmet or other signs 
except the harpé. The Gorgon is draped ; Chrysaor leaps out 
of her neck ; her decapitated head remains in the hero’s hand. 
Perseus averts his head. This is a localtreatment. In another 
version of the mythos the Medusa flies through the air at the 
approach of Perseus, who pursues her with his winged boots 
and helmet. He is winged also and flies to her from above; 
while on a cup, in the possession of the Marquis of 
Northampton, he approaches her while asleep on a rock. But 
the usual type of ancient art was the flight of Perseus through 
the air after having decapitated the Gorgon, which only subse- 
quently became superseded by the death of Medusa, from 
whose neck issue torrents of blood, in the style in which 
Benvenuto Cellini has represented them, gushing from the 
decapitated head in the statue at Florence, or the winged 
Pegasus, or Pegasus and Chrysaor, the twins, of whom she was 
pregnant ; a type certainly known to Lycophron, as he calls the 
Medusa the “weasel,” because that animal was supposed to 
give birth to its young through the mouth. In these scenes 
Hermes and Athene aid Perseus in the same manner as. they 
subsequently proffer their assistance to Hercules ; and the hero 
has the head of the Medusa in the kibisis slung at his side. On 
the oldest works of art the terror inspired by the Medusa was 
conveyed by hair bristling with snakes, anda mouth with tusks ; 
in a more refined age the same idea was impressed by a lovely 
horror-stricken face and locks in elegant disorder. There was 
a work of Myro on the Necropolis of Athens representing this 
subject. 
In one of the mural paintings of Herculaneum, certainly not 
a copy of the more ancient efforts of the Greek pencil, the scene 
takes place in the country, outside the walls of a city, probably 
intended for Cyrene. Pallas Athene advances forward as 
Promachos about to pierce her beautiful rival. On_ her left 
hand she holds her polished argolic buckler, into which the 
hero looks to see the reflection of the Gorgon’s face, while he 
‘decapitates her with the harpé. In the distance repose a 
-goatherd and two goats. This mode -of destroying her is also 
seen on certain terra-cottas from Cuma and Puzzuoli and on 
the coins of the Galatian Sebaste, struck in the reign of 
Caracalla, and is mentioned by Apollodorus, but it does not 
seem clear from what source he has compiled it. The mirror 
in which she showed him the reflection of the head is supposed 
by Miiller to be seen in some of these monuments, but he has 
apparently confused it, although Tzetzes mentions this 
abnormal mode of treatment; if it is not a_ repeti- 
dion of the Naxian legend of Perseus having been pre- 
viously prepared for the undertaking by Athene showing 
him the image of the Gorgon in the Deicterion at Samos. The 
more authentic treatment of the shield was the favourite repre- 
sentation in the time of Lucian, and at this time the enraged 
sisters were not so wide-awake as to pursue. On one vase 
Athene herself, as Euhemerus describes, attacks the Gorgon, 
There is a portion of the mythos subsequent to the death 
which has been treated chiefly by artists, that of Athene 
showing Perseus the image of the Gorgonion in the water. 
Some have connected this with the Naxian legend, but it with 
far greater probability alludes to the goddess regarding it in 
the lake Tritonis, surrounded with plants emanating from the 
Gorgon’s blood. This form appears on vases of the decadence 
of art, and apparently deriving their inspiration from the Satyric 
drama, perhaps in connection with the plunging of the tooth of 
the Gratz into the lake ; it is seen also on certain mirrors of 
late style. The] number of monuments in which Perseus 
is seen flying through the air escaping the pursuit of 


the Gorgons immediately after the decapitation is most. 


numerous, but principally on objects of small size. The next 
adventure is the liberation of Andromeda, a subject in the 
highest degree suited to the artists of the later school, and con- 
stant repetition of which shows that it had been the subject of 
‘some distinguished painter, such as Apelles or Zeuxis. This 
is the more probable because one portion of the adventure, that 
in which the Argive hero leads down the beautiful maiden from 
the rock, is only represented, the actual contest with the whale 
never being seen. The monster lies dead; the hero still retains 
the Gorgon’s head, but averts it from his mistress and gracefully 
leads her from the rock to which she had been chained. This 
myth, evidently another form of the liberation of Hesione by 
Heracles, connects Perseus a second time with Poseidon, for 
‘the Gorgons were the daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, Medusa 
the beloved of the monarch of the deep. Sometimes the scene 


is placed in Aithiopia, at other times near Mount Atlas and the 
Hesperides, whom the serpent Ladon, another of the offspring 
of Phorcys and Ceto, guards. On the bas-relief of the Capitol 
it is treated in a pictorial manner, as in the mural paintings of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii; once only with two other figures, 
probably Cassiope and the nurse. On the mirrors other figures 
appear upon the scene, and on the Etruscan sarcophagi it is 
treated in a local manner, with the introduction of Lase, 
Cepheus, Cassiope, rocks and scenery, but never, as Philo- 
stratus in the spirit of his age describes the action, with Cupid 
taking off the shackles of Andromeda, nor the monster devour- 
ing men and herds. This subject was by no means common 
upon vases, although the arrival of Perseus at the court of 
Cepheus may be intended by the artist of the vase pub- 
lished by Millin, rather than the return of the hero to 
Seriphos, for Perseus here, attended by Athene, holds the 
Gorgon’s |head, while Cepheus, seated on his throne and 
holding his sceptre,.and having Phineus waiting behind 
him, listens to the hero’s proposals, who looks to Andromeda 
seated on a rock, and expecting the monster’s approach. 
On a vase of very late style, probably as late as B.C. 200, she is 
seen chained or rather handcuffed to the rock, having at her 
feet her pyxides or dressing-cases, and alabastron or unguent 
vase, and Perseus is about to attack the monster. Comparing 
these with the words of Ovid and the two adventures of the 
Gorgon and Andromeda as described by Lucian, it would 
appear that this was an ordinary subject of bas-relief at his 
time, while the coins of the Egyptian Alexandria, struck in the 
fourth year of Antoninus’ Pius, of Neocesarea, issued in the 
reign of Maximinus, and those of Tranquillina, from the mint 
of the Thracian Deultum, repeat the same subject, which is 
common on gems, 

There is connected with the story of Andromeda an incident 
often represented, no mention of which remains in ancient 
authors, but which has been repeated on !mirrors and on the 
wall-paintings of Pompeii, not servilely copied, but repeated 
with that variety of treatment which forms the great charm of 
ancient art. Perseus shows the liberated fair one the reflection 
of the head of the terrible Gorgon in the waters either of the 
sea or of some lake or fountain. To protect her from the sight 
of this object, which would have changed her into stone, he 
wraps it under his cloak or holds it behind his back.: In the 
description of Ovid he lays it on the seaweeds and it transforms 
them into corals, while in an account given by Pausanias the 
red colour of {the waters of a fountain at Joppa was owing to 
Perseus having there washed away the blood of the whale with 
which he was stained. On the mirror published by Gerhard, 
Pallas Athene holds up the head of the Gorgon for Perseus and 
Andromeda to behold, and Apollo, whose connection with the 
Perseid is difficult to understand, appears on the scene. The 
subject of the liberation of Andromeda was probably selected 
for the sarcophagi and the mirrors of Etruscan ladies on 
account of its relation to death, typified by that of the monster 
and the liberation of youthful beauty as exhibited by the 
delivered Andromeda. ~A similar reason probably caused the 
introduction of the subject of the fatal fight at her marriage 
feast on some of the Etruscan sarcophagi of later style and period. 
This indeed is not known to have been the subject of any work of 
renown, but that it had been so is probable from the descrip- 
tion of the fight in Ovid, which is either the argument of some 
tragedy, the translation ofan older Perseis, or the extract of some 
description of works of art. In this Perseus fights at the altar 
with Phineus and his followers; some he kills with javelins, 
others with the harpé, one with a crater, ‘and,as a last 
resource he produces the Gorgonion or Medusa’s head. This 
is a reiteration, in fact, of the quarrel of the Lapithe and 
Centaur on the Etruscan sarcophagi. The last act is sculptured. 
Perseus exhibits the Gorgon’s head to the armed warriors who 
attack him, in one hand, while he holds a sword in the other. 
In those scenes in which he kneels upon an altar, either with 
an armed companion or an armed female, probably Athene, it 
is not always possible to feel assured that the subject of Tydeus, 
with the head of Menalippus, is not intended. The action on 
the vase of the Museum at Naples, already mentioned, is too 
quiet to be that of the death of Phineus or Agenor. All the 
family of Phineus are placed finally in the starry heavens. The 
serpents which sprang up from the dropping blood of the 
Gorgon appear, however, on this vase. The oracular Themis 
had warned Atlas that a son of Jove should rob the gardens of 
the Hesperides of their apples, and on the refusal of Atlas to 
admit Perseus within them, Atlas is transformed by the Argive 
hero into the mountain that bears his name. This has 
not been represented in any work of consequence of ancient 
art, but it is probably seen on certain gems, where _Perseus 
stands with the Gorgon’s head before a pillar on which 
is placed a globe, a subject possibly referable to a still 
later tradition, but yet probably representing the pole supported 
by Mount Atlas as one of the pillars of Hercules. In Ovid 
this adventure is placed before that of Perseus and Andromeda, 
but it is. of the latest age, as it entirely clashes with the 
Heracleid, in which Hercules obtains the apples from Atlas, 
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The return of Perseus to Seriphos, which occurs in all 
versions of the legend, his exhibition of the Gorgon’s head to 
the notoricus Polydectes, and his consequent transmutation, 
along with the natives of the isle, into stone, was the subject of 
a painting in the Stoa Poikile at Athens, probably taken from 
the tragedy of Polydectes by ZEschylus. On the coins of 
‘Tarsus Perseus is seen showing the head to Dictys, and on 
several gems he is seen standing in the Temple of Athene at 
Seriphos, regarding the head of the Gorgon after having 
rescued his mother, ot while converting Polydectes into stone. 
This is the subject of a vase in the Museum of Naples, on 
which the presence of Hermes, Pan, Zeus, Hera, along with 
that of Athene, shows that it belongs to a drama, probably that 
of Polydectes. The destruction of Proetus in the same manner 
at Argos has either not been represented or 1s indistinguishable 
from the death of Polydectes ; but the statues representing a 
discobolus, and generally supposed to be copies of the bronze 
of Myro, may, with every probability, be referred to Perseus 
killing Acrisius with the quoit, by which he was struck on the 
head or foot at the games in honour of Teutamus at Larissa, 
while the hero was exercising at the pentathlon. To Perseus, 
indeed, was attributed the invention of the quott, and it is 
evident that he was represented in the statues in the flower of 
his age. That Pliny should have called the Perseus of Myro 
by the name of a discobolus might have arisen from many of 
the ancient statues having, in his days, become known by the 
familiar names of amateurs and the artists of Rome; 
for when he speaks of the Astragalizontes of Polycletus I., 
it is certain that this artist must, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age in which he lived, have selected either the 
incident of Patroclus killing his companion at this game, 
Ganymedes and Dardanus playing at astragali, or else the 
children of Medea thus amusing themselves. The dying 
warrior (vulneratus deficiens) of Onatas was also probably the 
name given by the Romans to the statue of some expiring 
Greek hero. 

The last of the adventures of the Perseid was the war he 
carried on at Argos against the followers of Dionysos. Two 
vases of late style, with red figures, one published by Millingen, 
the other by Curtius, which have Perseus holding up the 
Gorgon’s head to the Satyrs, are supposed to allude to this 
event. As, however, the Andromeda of Sophocles was a satiric 
drama, it might form an incident of that play. But the 
Dionysiac war of Perseus was well known, for the sepulchre 
of Choreia remained in the days of Pausanias, close 
to the temple of the Nemean Jupiter at Corinth, and 
that of the other Bacchantes before the temple of 
Leto. It is, however, only later writers that make him 
killed by this cohort. The Corinthian legends alone narrated 
that the Gorgon’s head was buried under the Argive agora of 
Corinth, for the Argives placed the heroum of Perseus on the 
road from Mycenz to Argos, and close to it the altar of Dictys 
and Clymene, his saviours. Deinias, a late Argive writer, 
makes him fly to the Persians, and call the Erythrean sea 
from the name of his son. Pausanias of Damascus, in his 
book on Antioch, describes the hero as coming to the Jonitz or 
Iopolitanee of Syria and to Mount Silpion. The river Draco 
overflows ; Perseus exhorts the inhabitants to pray ; a globe of 
fire descends from heaven and averts the inundation. The 
Syncellus makes him fly from Dionysos with one hundred ships 
to Assyria, and Cephalion to overturn that kingdom. To these 
writers may be added the authority of Plutarch, and of one 
Semeronius of Babylon, who makes him destroy the Assyrian 
lord [Sard] Anapullus, confounding him with the Persians. 
These miserable mixtures of truth and history, confused or 
blended by the ignorance of the writers, are scarcely worth 
reciting, except that they are the result of such credulity as 
that of Herodotus, who sought for Perseus in Egypt. Yet the 
old legends always asserted that Perseus had founded Mycene, 
where the point of his sword dropped, as may be seen from 
Chrysormos, and that he was killed by Megapenthes. Possibly 
some of the later versions of the Perseid may be illustrated by 
certain gems and other monuments. In connection with the 
Perseid is the invention by Athene of the tune upon the flutes, 
which was suggested by the wail or threne of the Gorgons for 
their deceased sister, the subject of one vase. Isolated 
groups of Perseus, or of Gorgons, taken from groups 
of various compositions, are numerous on all kinds of monu- 
ments as statues, vases, gems and reliefs, and show Perseus 
winging his way through the air, holding the head of the 
Gorgon, dropping clots of blood, from which spring the Libyan 
serpents, a late version of the story. He is occasionally pursued 
by Medusa’s sisters, as on the shield of Hesiod and chest of 
Cypselus, and some vases of archaic style, which probably 
copied that monument. 

The numismatic representations of this portion of the story 


are most numerous, it having been generally selected for the 


coins of such cities as regarded this hero as their founder. 
Such reasons, at least, have made it the type of Iconium, in 
Lycaonia, in which he stands holding the head of the Medusa, 
for there he founded the city’of Perseis ; of Argos, of Amastris, 
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on which he is represented standing over the corpse of the 
decapitated Gorgon, while his protectress Athene has her head 
on the obverse ; of Amisus and Sinope, of those of Anemurium, 
Cabira and Comasa, struck under Maximinus, and of Argos 
under the younger Valerian, and on those of the already cited 
Sebaste. The types of Seriphos, with the Gorgonion or 
Perseus walking, rather recall to mind his fatal arrival at the 
island, and the transmutation of Polydectes and his court into 
rocks, than the destruction of the Gorgon. This head alone, 
or in conection with the Gorgonion, is also seen on the coins of 
Argos, Amphipolis, Astypalaa and Macedon. It is on the 
obverse of the coins of Philip V. and Perseus that the head of 
Perseus appears as the efzsemeion of the Macedonian shield of 
the Argyraspides, with the harpé behind his head, as his helmet 
here is in shape of a gryphon, the crest in shape of the head of 
the animal, the side-pieces, or Pha/oz, like the wings. It is to 
this period that this mode of treating the helmet of Hades must 
be referred, as well as the age of those monuments and coins 
above cited on which it is so represented. 


VAULTING IN GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


O* the invitation of Mr. T. L. Watson, architect, the 
members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
visited the cathedral on Saturday afternoon. The Society, 
which was well represented, was joined by a number of local 
architects. The meeting was held in the sacristy, where Mr. 
Ross, the president of the Edinburgh Association, took the 
chair, Mr. Watson, who gave an address on the subject of his 
theory that the vaulting of the lower church was originally of a 
very different design to that now existing, prefaced his remarks 
by saying that he had called that meeting specially because of 
the following statement contained in the preface to the third: 
volume of “The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland,” by 
Messrs. MacGibbon and Ross :—“Reference is made in 
vol. ii. p. 172, to Mr. T. L. Watson’s theory regarding the 
vaulting of the lower church in St. Mungo’s Cathedral, 
Glasgow. Having recently had the privilege, on the invita- 
tion of Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, of attending a 
meeting on the spot, when the usually obscure edifice 
was well lit up, and when it was shown by Mr. Chalmers 
that the points on which Mr. Watson. based his opinion 
were untenable, we see no reason to believe that the beautiful 
design of the vaulting and the plan of the shrine were ever 
intended to be carried out in a mode different from that in 
which they are executed.” In the course of his address Mr. 
Watson withdrew the so-called original design which he had 
invented, and desired that attention should be directed solely 
to proving whether there had been an alteration or not. On 
the completion of the address, which was of considerable 
length, an immediate adjournment was made to the lower 
church. ‘Unfortunately the time was now so limited that only 
a portion of the work could be examined. Mr. Watson, who 
still held by his theory, frankly admitted the errors into which 
he had fallen regarding the details upon which his theory 
rested, and commended the great accuracy of Mr. Chalmers’s 
investigation, the result of which he had freely used. On the 
motion of Mr. Ross, seconded by Mr. Chalmers, Mr. Watson 
was thanked for his address and for his kindness in bringing the 
members together. Before separating Mr. MacGibbon said that 
as special reference had been made by Mr. Watson to the publica- 
tion issued by Mr. Ross and himself, he felt that it was necessary 
to say that after the most complete and minute investigation 
conducted in his presence by Mr. Chalmers some time ago, he 
was convinced that this new theory was untenable, and nothing 
which had been said by Mr. Watson, and nothing which had 
been shown to them, made the slightest alteration in the 
opinion which he then formed. 

There appears to be the customary rancour which attends 
archeological inquiries in connection with this problem. The 
following letter from “ One Who Understands” in the Glasgow 
Flerald is evidence :— 

“ The report of the meeting of Saturday in the cathedral is 
an interesting one, for the reason that it shows how unrecog- 
nisable things become from certain points of view. As one who 
was present, and who has followed this controversy from the 
very first, I feel it incumbent on me to protest against this 
extraordinary travesty of the whole character of the meeting, 
and of Mr. Watson’s lecture. The fact that Mr. Watson has 
modified his views on certain matters of detail, so far from 
reconciling Mr. Chalmers and the admirers of his methods, as 
it might well have done, appears to have stimulated them to 
fresh exertions in a direction discreditable. A courteous 
reference on Mr. Watson’s part to his opponents’ examination 
is twisted into a weapon by which they seek to destroy his 
whole case. The one tolerably accurate part of the report is 
the statement by Mr. David MacGibbon that he could not see 
his way to take back his words, and this, though natural enough 
on his part, was received with much dissatisfaction. _ The 
theory which Mr. Watson has started is in its main 
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features incontrovertible, ‘and but for the fact that his opponents » equal merit that one-is worthy ofa second-class medal and:the © 


are unwilling to amend their’case as frankly as he has done the* 


theories might long ago have been’ adjusted. ~~ But ‘to “any» 
judicial observer it appears that personal ‘animosity ‘has ‘been 
permitted to dominate this matter to an extent which 1s fortu- 
nately rare, even in the annals of archxologic controversy, 
That it will be carried to some still more ridiculous extent I’do 
not doubt, and perhaps some day even the attention of the 
American visitor will have to be drawn to’a silver:plate let into 


the floor, below the famous vault, designed in strict keeping ‘ 
“the : | moted at the same time as that of Brussels, we found our- 


with the early thirteenth-century style of the groiing, and 
bearing the suitable inscription, “To the glory of the M‘Gregor 
Chalmers and the memory of Mr. T. L. ‘Watson, who was 
crushed ‘in the hollow of His hand!” to OE a 


THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, 1897." | 

REPORT has been prepared by the committee on the 

British Fine Art Section of the Brussels International 
Exhibition. It says :— 


By the exhibition regulations the works of artists who died. 


prior to 890 were excluded, but -the. limit prescribed: enabled 
us to include those of Leighton, Millais, Ford’ Madox Brown, 
Vicat Cole, Thomas Collier, A. Fripp, G. Fripp, H. G. Hine, 
Albert Moore, Henry Moore, Charles Keene, Du Maurier, and 
Fred Barnard. ‘Our efforts resulted in the collection of over 
600 exhibits, comprising 205 oil-paintings, 109 water-colours, 
24 pieces of sculpture, 222 etchings, engravings, black-and- 
white drawings, &c., and 54 architectural drawings. The number 
of exhibitors reached 319. At the Paris Exhibition of 1889 the 
number of exhibitors was 309, and the total number of exhibits 
was 550. 
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upon sculpture and plaster-casts,..the committee was unfor- 
tunately compelled to reduce the number of these exhibits to a 
minimum. . It was found that the number of works collected 
could not advantageously be shown in the six rooms placed at 


our disposal, and the honorary secretary had to ask for two | 


additional rooms. This meant increased expenditure, as each 
nationality had to defray the cost of decorating its own section. 
Of the eight rooms forming our section, six were devoted to oil 
paintings, one to water colours, and one to black and white 
work, &c., sculpture being placed in the first two rooms, which 
formed a gallery. Even with the addition of the two rooms 
and the use of screens, the oil paintings and the black and 
white exhibits in particular were somewhat crowded, and some 
good works had to be placed high in consequence. 


‘List of Artists whose Works were placed “hors concours.” 


Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., chairman of the committee; Val. | 


C. Prinsep, R.A., treasurer; T. Brock, R.A., Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, Bart., B. Champneys, Luke Fildes, R.A., Ernest George, 
Carl Haag, R.W.S., T. G. Jackson, R.A., Professor A. Legros, 
J: MacWhirter, R.A., Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., Briton 
Riviere, R.A., G. F. Watts, R.A., and Henry Woods, R.A. 


List of Awards. 

Médulle d& Honneur.—L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. 

Lirst Class Medals (Painting).—F. Dicksee, R.A. ; H. Her- 
komer, R.A. ; J. C. Hook, R.A.; E. J..Gregory, A.R.A.; Sir 
Je: D. Linton, P.R.I.; J. W. Waterhouse, R.A. ; J. Seymour 
Lucas, A.R.A., and J. S. Sargent, R.A. 

. First Class Medal (Sculpture).—E. Onslow Ford, R.A. 

Second Class Medals (Painting).—S. J. Solomon, A.R.A. ; 
J. Lavery ; D. Murray, A.R:A.; J. W. North, A.R.A.; W. Q, 
Orchardson, R.A.; Charles Green, R.I.; Mrs. Allingham, 
R.W.S. ; W. W. Ouless, R.A. ; J. Aumonier, R.I. ; G. Clausen, 
A.R.A.; R. Macaulay Stevenson ; (Sculpture) G. Frampton, 
A.R.A. ; A. Drury ;\(Engraving) D. Y. Cameron, and (Archi- 
tecture) J. L. Pearson, R.A. 

As regards these awards, it should be noted. that first and. 
second-class: medals only have been awarded at this exhibition, 
third-class medals and honourable mentions, usually given at 
international exhibitions, having in the present case been 
abolished. Therefore the. comparatively few awards are of 
greater value ; though,. on’ the other hand, some injustice is 
done to:many artists)in an exhibition such as oursiof a high 
average level of excellence... To say of two works of nearly 


| per head at Paris in 1889, and 22/. per head at Chicago in 1894. 


other nothing at all-is.of course somewhat harsh and misleading. 
-These satisfactory results,.as regards the British, section, have 
beenattained notwithstanding that nota fewof themostattractive ~ 
works are by artists now deceased, and that upwards of fifteen” 
other leading exhibitors have withheld their works from com- 
petition. Otherwise it cannot be doubted that a still greater 


| number of honours would have been awarded in our section. 


Owing to the fact, also, that several important. exhibi- 
tions in England and on the Continent were being pro- 


selves deprived of many works we had. hoped to secure. 
These gratifying results, too, it may be added, were ob- 
tained notwithstanding that England—owing to the_ brief 
notice given by the Belgian authorities—was represented by 
only one vote upon the international jury, and one voice in the 
proceedings to press forward English interests. 

- Nevertheless, our section devoted to painting was awarded 
more medals than were given to France, and only two fewer 
than were given to Belgium, whose collection was far more 
extensive than ours. 


Awards.— Brussels Exhibition, 1897. 
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This comparative statement will show also that the British 
| pictures took one award in every sixteen exhibited, France one 
in twenty-four, Belgium one in every twenty-three, Holland one 
in every twenty seven, and Italy one in twenty-three. This 
affords ample evidence of the comparative merit of the different 
sections as regards this branch of art. With respect to sculp- 
ture, although we sent but few pieces the results obtained were. 
favourable, and as regards the section devoted to black-and- 
white work, engravings, etchings and architectural drawings, © 
artists exhibiting under these headings at future international 
exhibitions may be reminded that they will meet in the French 
section works of the highest excellence in competition . with 
them. ; 
The expenses of the Fine Art Section were kept as low as. 
possible, and amounted to 3,291/. gs. 11a. The expenditure 
was met by a grant of 1,500/. from the Government, and 
by 1,059/. contributions in response to appeals, &c, and 
7322. gs. 11d. contributions from the British Commission. With 
respect to the amount of 7322. gs. 11d., it should be remarked, 
that this includes a sum kindly placed at our disposal by the 
Commission, in order that we might completely release our 
guarantors, upon whom it is unnecessary, therefore, to make 
any claim. Taking the number of exhibitors at 319, the total 
cost per head amounts to 10/. 6s. 7d., as against 127. 175. 7d. 


/ 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ot ere monthly meeting of the Glasgow Archzological Society 
was held on the 2oth inst. in the rooms, Bath Street. 
Professor Young presided. Three new . members were 
admitted, namely, Hon. H. H. Dalrymple, Castle-Kennedy, 
Andrew Rutherford, M.A., and George Thomson. Mr. George 
Macdonald read a paper on the “ History of the Hunter Coin 
Cabinet.” The paper, which had been suggested by researches 
made in connection with the new Stevenson Catalogue, was. 
based largely on unpublished documents preserved in the 
Hunterian Museum. These consisted of letters to and from 
Dr. William Hunter, as well as a series of: financial papers, 
notably an autograph “account” of the varioussums disbursed 
from year to year on the purchase of coins and medals. 
Between 1770 and 1783 over 20,000/. was spent in building up 
the cabinet. Further, the coins were not bought at random, 
but were carefully selected for their rarity or their fine state of 
preservation, a fact which explains the very high esteem in 
which the collection is now deservedly held. The formation ot 
the cabinet brought Hunter into connection .or .orrespond- 
ence with not a few cf the notable men of his time, 
such as Abyssinian Bruce, Lord Rockingham, and Sir 
William. Hamilton, the ambassador at Naples, as welk 
as with distinguished numismatists. all over. Europe. 
Among the complete. collections, that passed into his hands 
were those of R. S, Sadler, the Earl of Sandwich, Matthew 
Duane and Joseph de France, of Vienna. For a time he 
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bought practically everything of value that came into the 
‘London market, as well as all that he could hear of abroad. 
For the Duane collection alone he paid 8,000/. Passages 
‘quoted from letters showed that he was animated throughout 
by genuine zeal for the study of history, and that he looked 
upon the possession of his cabinet as a public trust. For 
‘advice in buying he was largely indebted to his friend Charles 
Combe, the most distinguished English numismatist of last 
century, who also edited the first of the seven volumes intended 
to give to the world a full description of the coins. This 
scheme for a complete and scientific catalogue was a striking 
proof of Hunter's breadth of view and, his insight, into the 
methods of history. . Unfortunately it was interrupted by his 
death. According to the terms of his will the coins, with the 
‘est of his museum, remained for a number of years in London. 
In the summer of 1807 the whole was transferred north and 
deposited in the building that was so long a feature of the old 
college precincts, and thus the Principal and faculty entered 
into possession of an apparatus for historical research such as 
is possessed by no other university in the world. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


A MEETING of this Association was held on the 2oth inst., 
"Mr:.F. Howard Pentland, M.A., R.H.A., in the chair. 
Amongst those present were. Mr. Joseph Holloway, Mr. 
George Sheridan, Mr. T. Hudman, Messrs. R. M, Butler and 
A. W. Moore, hon. secretaries. Mr. Anthony Scott, M.S.A., 
delivered a very interesting lecture on ‘the old Cistercian 
foundation of Mellifont Abbey. Mr. , Scott dealt with the 
subject most exhaustively, and his remarks were illustrated by 
‘4 number of lantern views of the abbey, taken by members on 
the occasion of the annual excursion in June last. 


TESSERZS. 


Chancel Arches. 


‘TT is 2 disputed point in law whether the wall which 


separates the nave from the chancel, through which 
the chancel arch is pierced, belongs properly to the 
chancel or the nave, and whose is the duty to repair it. The 


consequence of this is that it is very frequently the oldest part 
of the church, the chancel having been rebuilt at one period 
and the nave at another, and this wall and arch left standing in 
both, so that the chancel arch may be of the twelfth century, or 
even earlier, while the chancel is of the fourteenth and the 
nave of the fifteenth. But as the early chancel arch was very 
small, often not larger than a doorway, a larger arch has 
frequently been made through the wall at a later period. ‘This 
is the case to a remarkable extent in South Pembrokeshire, 
where the material being very hard and difficult to work, these 
larger arches are cut through the wall as if they were hewn 
out of a rock, in a very rude and clumsy manner, the wall 
through which they are cut being usually very thick and the 
task a difficult one. 


Building in Ireland in 1644. 

A French traveller, Boullaye le Gouz, who visited Ireland in 
1644, gives the following description of the process followed in 
building country houses :—The towns are built in the English 
fashion, but the houses in the country are in this manner. 
"Two stakes are fixed in the ground, across which is a transverse 
pole to support two rows of rafters on the two sides, which are 
covered. with leaves and straw. The cabins are of another 
fashion. There are four walls the height of a man, supporting 
rafters over which they thatch with straw and leaves. They 
are without chimneys and make the fire in the miadle of the 
hut, which greatly incommodes those who are not fond of 
smoke. The castles or houses of the nobility consist of four 
walls extremely high, thatched with straw , but, to tell the 
truth, they are nothing but square towers without windows, or, 
at least, having such small apertures as to give no more light 
than there is ina prison. They have little furniture and cover 
their rooms with rushes, of which they make their beds in 
summer, and of straw in winter. They put the rushes a foot 
deep on their floors and on their windows, and many of them 
ornament the ceilings with branches. 


Drawing from Nature. 

The art of studying from nature may be considered as 
implying that which we perceive through the medium of our 
own eyes, and those things made apparent through the spec- 
tacles of other men ; for seeing nature does not merely mean 
seeing the exact length and breadth of any object, but means 
the power of discerning her beauties and defects, those portions 
which are to be preserved, and the mode of heightening their 
effect upon the eye of the spectator, and the several parts 
which operate detrimentally to the general arrangement of the 
whole, which are to be intercepted by other objects or left out 
entirely.. For, as the accidental combinations of nature are 
thrown together uncontrolled by the likings or dislikings of any 
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one, the greatest study is necessary, so as to form a,complete 
work which shall possess all the appearance of chance com- 
bined with the most skilful adjustment. For example, what a 
variety of appearances do not the effects of light and shade 
produce upon the same scene viewed at various times of the 
day, or seen under the advantages or disadvantages of acci- 
dental arrangements of objects. This power of discernment is 
therefore to be acquired by the study of the works of those who 
have excelled in the different departments of the art, and after- 
wards perfected in searching out and contemplating the 
beautiful combinations which lie scattered in the endless 
varieties of nature ; this mode of study alone can enable one 
artist to surpass another in the power of selection, and the 
same scene, bald and ineffective in the hands of one, may be 
rendered full and of rich effect by another who has watched a 
more favourable arrangement, and who has followed up and 
completed the various hints derived from accidental combina- 
tions. Thus the study of nature is conducive to perfect the 
education of the eye, by careful investigation of her works 
ourselves, and by being able to comprehend and appreciate the 
works of those who have most successfully studied her; and 
this not in a lukewarm or superficial manner, but with that 
noble enthusiasm which stimulated the genius of Michel 
Angelo through a long life, and even when deprived of the 
power of vision from old age made him order his attendants to 
convey him to the gardens of the Medici, that he might feel 
and pass over with his hands the glorious remains of Grecian 
art, on whose statues he had founded his own education. 


The Sack of Constantinople. 

The Crusaders’ army encamped in 1204 without the walls of 
Constantinople. The siege instantly recommenced, and after 
three months the city was taken by storm. The tale of pillage 
and murder is always uniform, but the calamities of ancient 
capitals, like those of the great, impress us more forcibly. 
Even now we sympathise with the virgin majesty of Constanti- 
nople, decked with the accumulated wealth of ages and resplen- 
dent with the’monuments-of Roman empire and of Grecian art. 
Her populousness is estimated beyond credibility ; ten, twenty, 
thirty-fold that. of London or Paris ; certainly far beyond the 
united capitals of all European kingdoms in that age. In 
magnificence she excelled them more than in numbers ; instead. 
of the thatched roofs, the mud walls, the narrow streets, the 
pitiful buildings of those cities, she had marble and_ gilded 
palaces, churches and monasteries, the works of skilful archi- 
tects through nine centuries, gradually sliding from the severity 
of ancient taste into the more various and brilliant combinations 
of eastern fancy. In the libraries of Constantinople were col- 
lected the remains of Grecian learning ; her forum and hippo- 
drome were decorated with those of. Grecian sculpture, but 
neither would be spared by undistinguishing rapine ; nor were 
the chiefs of the Crusaders more able to appreciate the loss 
than their soldiery. Four horses that breathe in the brass of 
Lysippus were removed from Constantinople to the square of 
St. Mark at Venice, destined again to become the trophies of 
war, and to follow the alternate revolutions of conquest. But 
we learn from a contemporary Greek to deplore the fate of 
many other pieces of sculpture, which were destroyed in wan- 
tonness or even coined into brass money. 


The Privilege of Purveyance. 

The real prerogatives that might formerly be exerted were 
sometimes of so injurious a nature that we can hardly separate 
them from their abuse. A striking instance is that of pur- 
veyance, which wiil at once illustrate the definition usually given 
of a prerogative, the limits within which it was to be exercised 
and its tendency to transgress them. This was a right of 
purchasing whatever was necessary for the king’s household at 
a fair price, in preference to every competitor and without the 
consent of the owner. By the same prerogative, carriages and 
horses were impressed for the king’s journeys and lodgings 
provided for his attendants. This was defended on a pretext 
of necessity, or at least of great convenience, to the sovereign, 
and was both of high antiquity and universal practice through: 
out Europe. But the royal purveyors had the utmost tempta- 
tion and, doubtless, no small store of precedents to stretch this 
power beyond its legal boundary, and not only to fix their own 
price too low, but to seize what they wanted without any pay- 
ment at all, or with tallies which were carried in: vain to an 
empty exchequer. ‘This gave rise to a number of petitions 
from the Commons, upon which statutes were often framed ; 
but the evii was almost incurable in its nature and never ceased. 
till that prerogative was itself abolished.. Purveyance may serve 
to distinguish the defects from the abuses of our constitution. 
It was a reproach to the law that men should be compelled to 
sell their goods without their consent ; it was a reproach to the 
administration that they were deprived of them without pay- 
ment. The right of purchasing men’s goods for the use of the 
king was extended bya sort of analogy to their labour. Thus 
Edward III. announces to all sheriffs that William of Walsing- 
ham had a commission to collect’ as. many painters'as might 
suffice for “ our works in St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, to 
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‘be at our wages as long as shall be necessary,” and to arrest 
and ‘keep in prison all who should refuse or be refractory, and 
enjoins them to lend their assistance. 
massive magnificence to labourers impressed from every part of 
the kingdom. There is even a commission from Edward. IV. 


‘to take as many workmen in gold as were wanting and employ | 
them at the king’s cost upon the trappings of himself and his | 


household. 
The Ste Chapelle, Paris. 


From the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of the 
fourteenth century is the most brilliant period of Gothic archi- 
tecture in France, and a great number of the cathedrals and 
large churches were constructed and finished between these 
dates. One of the most perfect, though not the most extensive, 
examples of the first epoch of. the Gothigue rayonnant is the 
Ste Chapelle at Paris, the work of Louis IX. The stained- 
glass is coeval with the building, of the most brilliant character, 
and perhaps the only specimen of the same. era of an entire 
series of windows in a state of nearly perfect preservation. 
There are in this chapel fifteen windows, besides a vosace, or 
wheel window, over the entrance of a later date. Eight of 
these windows are divided into four lights each, the other 
seven, which form the apsis, into two. The whole are laid out 
in compartments of varied and elegant patterns formed in the 
ironwork, each compartment (with the exception of those in one 
window which differs from the rest) containing a subject from 
Scripture history, the number of figures varying from two to 
nine. Without reckoning a few which have perished, there 
remain nearly 900 of these compartments, for the most part in 
the highest state of preservation. The borders. and .back- 
grounds are still more beautiful and brilliant than the compart- 
ments. ‘This monument of the arts of the thirteenth century is 
certainly unique and much less known than it deserves to be, 
though so much within reach. 


Deeay of Stone. 


Whoever expects to find a stone that will stand from century 
to century, deriding alike the frigid rains and scorching solar 
rays without need of reparation, will indeed ‘search. for “the 
philosopher’s stone.” There is scarcely a substance which, 
after having been exposed to the action of the atmosphere for 
a considerable time, does not exhibit proofs of ‘‘ weathering ;” 
it may even be observed on the most densely compacted siliceous 
rocks, The fullest extent of this inquiry can only be to eluci- 
date relative duration and comparative labour of appropriation 
to useful or ornamental purposes. By examining the various 
productions of nature we find evident proofs of her industry in 
all ages, changes have been going on from the * remotest 
antiquity to the present time on every substance that comes 
within our observation. All the actual combinations of matter 
have had a former existence in some other state. Nothing 
exists in nature but what is likely to change its condition and 
manner of being. No material is so durable as always to retain 
its present appearance, for the most solid and compact bodies 
have not such a degree of impenetrability and so close a union 
of the parts which compose them as to be exempted from ulti- 
mate dissolution. Even in the great globe which we inhabit 
nothing is more evident to geologists than a perpetual series of 
alterations ; there can be discovered no vestige of a beginning, 
no prospect of an end. In some bodies these changes are:not 
so frequent and remarkable as in others, though equally certain 
at a more distant period. The venerable remains of Egyptian 
splendour, many of them executed in the hardest granite be- 
tween three and four thousand years since, exhibit large por- 
tions of exfoliation and gradual decay, thereby following the 
primitive, immutable and universal order of causes and effects, 
namely, that all objects possess the materials of which they are 
composed only for a limited time, during which some powerful 
agent effects their decomposition and sets the elementary 
particles at liberty again to form other equally perfect com- 
binations. Thus by divine and unerring laws order is restored 
amidst apparent confusion. 


Napoleon I. on Heraldry. 


David, the painter, preserved the following record of a 
conversation he heard between Count Regnault and the Em- 
peror. The count said, “ Before you can take your, rank among 
the sovereigns of Europe you must have a coat of arms. Will 
you adopt your father’s escutcheon, which is azure, a gold rake 
in pale, with three fleurs-de-lis, two in chief, one in point?” 
“My dear count,” replied Napoleon, “ you are quite mistaken: 
Where did you learn that that was the Bonaparte escutcheon ? 
Whoever told you so had not consulted the registers of the 


military school where my brothers and I were educated, nor | 


the archives of St. Cyr, where my sister Eliza was brought-up, 
If they had, they would have known that our shield is gules 
with two bars of gold, accompanied in chief sinister and in 
point dexter by a star of gold. ‘The shield is supported by two 
Gothic letters B and P, and surmounted by a count’s coronet. 
Madame Permon likewise made me a present of the arms of her 


Windsor Castle owes its | 


family, the Comneni. But I shall not take the one or the other. - 
It is my wish to be in all things amalgamated with France ; she 
is my adopted mother, and we will both bear the same shield.” _ 
“Then,” resumed: Regnault; “you would make choice of the 
old. Gallic: cock ; and he may:hold ‘in his: claws a tri-coloured 
standard?” © “The cock,”. said. Napoleon,“ in spite of his good | 
qualities, is not a sufficiently dignified representative of a great 
nation: We must have an animal more imposing, more em- 


| blematic of power: an elephant, for example, or a lion couchant 


on the map of France, with one paw thrust forward to the 
boundary of the Rhine, and the device, Gave a guz ma cherche.” 
“Ma fot /” exclaimed Regnault, “ but why should we determine 
limits which the lion may show himself inclined to overstep?” 
Napoleon approved of this hint, and began to think of some- 
thing else.. Regnault suggested the fleur-de-lis. The mere 
utterance of the word produced an effect almost electrical. 
“Never!” “exclaimed Napoleon ; “these ensigns of. a pro- 
scribed family shall never again be seen among us. I am not 
the son of Louis XVI. I commence a new dynasty, or rather 
I found an empire. Let us not revive old recollections, but 
adhere to our young institutions. My dynasty will not be that 
of Hugues Capet ; it will be my own, and will commence with 
myself. Names and things are the same; your fleurs-de-lis 
and white flags belong to the Bourbons ; I will therefore retain 
the three colours with which they were driven away. We must 
recognise, by the difference of form and colour, the banner 
round which we are to rally should the conflict commence 
again. You seem not-to be aware of the influence of recollec- 
tions on mankind. Unfurl a white flag embroidered with 
fleur-de-lis, and one-half of France will regard as inevitable the 
return of Louis XVIII., an event which no one now dreams of. 
I am emperor ; I succeed Charlemagne and the Ceesars, and I 
must have their emblems. The empire and myself will there- 
fore adopt an eagle with spread wings, adorned with a thunder- 
bolt. The eagle shall be of gold on a field—what colour is 
considered noblest ?—gules, I think. Well, then, on a field of 
gules. But stay—the Parisians might think that too red. — It 
would furnish a subject for jests, and it would be said that my 
eagle, instead. of hovering in the air, was swimming in blood.” 
“ Would you have the mantle embroidered with eagles?” ‘No, 
that would have a bad effect. I would have gold stars, or 
rather gold bees. The latter would be a national emblem, for 
bees were found in the tomb of Chilperic. That insect is the 
symbol of industry. The stars will be for me, and the bees for 
the people. These and the gold eagle, with the thunderbolt in 
his claws, on a field of azure, picturing the heaven to which he 
is soaring—these are more than sufficient. Then for my livery 
I shall have green. I will not have blue, lest that. should 
revive the memory of the Bourbons. . The tri-coloured flag will 
lead us to victory ; and the French of the next generation will 
have nothing in common with their forefathers. The lily 
will be irrevocably abolished. Our national colours and emblems 
will all refer to me, and to our descendants I shall be the 
founder of all things.” hee 
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GENERAL. 


The Council of. the Sanitary Institute have accepted an 
invitation fromthe Lord Mayor.and City. Council of, Birming-_ 
ham to hold its seventeenth congress and exhibition in that city 
in September next. are 


The Account for the restoration of the fabric of Gloucester 
Cathedral shows that: the total sum raised, including’ the Free- 
masons’ gift and a grant from the Ecclesiastical:Commissioners, 
is 9,789¢. Archdeacon Sheringham, the treasurer, expresses on 
behalf of the chapter their grateful sense of the generosity shown 
by the city and the diocese for this restoration. fos 

Mr. C. B. Fowler has been elected president of the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society. 

Mr. W. F. Potter, architect, read a paper on ‘“ Whitehall ” 
a the meeting of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum on Saturday 
ast. 

The New Observatory at Greenwich is likely to be com- 
pleted in the course of the summer of this year. 

Mr. G. B. Bulmer will read a paper entitled “ To Ancient 
Rome” at the meeting of the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion on Wednesday next. 


A Small Volume of “Tables of Square Measurements,” by 
Frank Trickey, has been published by Pulman & Sons. The 
calculations appear to be correct, but reference would become 
more easy if more variety of type had been used. 


A Sessional Meeting of the Sanitary Institute will be 
held at the Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, W., on Wed- 
nesday, February 9, at 8 P.M., when a discussion will be opened 
on “Purification of Water for Barracks, Prisons, and other 
Institutions,” by Professor J. Lane Notter, M.A., M.D., Dublin. 
The chair will be taken by Louis C. Parkes, M.D., D.P.H., 
London University. 
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Bandeau in Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon 


Kechitect. 
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' THE WEEK. 


On Sunday last Mr. W. C. T. Doxzson, R.A., died at 
Ventnor. He was born in 1817. His best works were 
paintings or drawings of heads of little girls, | pretty 
in style, but of no importance. Mr. Dozson was therefore 
one of the men who appear to be brought into the 
Academy in order to bewilder outsiders and increase their 
dissatisfaction. When the kind of work he produced is 
remembered, it seems to be no less extraordinary that he 
was one of the earliest masters sent forth by the Govern- 


that he was allowed to preside over the art school in so 
important a place as Birmingham. It must be said, to his 
credit, that he was aware of his limitations and did not 
attempt heroic efforts. If he submitted to be ‘hoisted into 
the Academy he was merely following the example of many 
another weak man. He was no less resigned to the in- 
difference of the public, and meekly joined the honorary 
retired academicians. We suppose there never was a more 
modest artist in the Academy, and he deserves to be 
remembered for his virtue rather than for his art. 


Tue Record of the winter meetings and summer excursions 
of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum shows what can be done 
by a literary society to promote an interest in archeology 
among the members. In the Record are papers on Old 
Chelsea, the Tower of London, the Austin Friars and the 
City companies, Oxted and Titsey, Wotton and Abinger, 
Woodstock and Blenheim, Chertsey, Beddington and Car- 
shalton, Ightham, Cassiobury, Tonbridge, Richmond and 
Petersham. The advantages of rambles to so many 
interesting places are manifest, and it would be well if 
other suburban societies would imitate the Upper Norwood 
Athenzeum. Besides the buildings, the scenery traversed 
by itself was enough to reward the excursionists, for, 
according to one of the guides, “it has been ingeniously 
suggested that many of the scenes in Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ occurred to the writer during a sojourn which he 
is known to have made in Surrey; Vanity Fair being 
drawn from the huge fair held at Guildford, and the 
Delectable Mountains being described from the lovely 
~ Surrey hills, whose beauty would be specially likely to 
impress visitors from the flat, unromantic country about 


Bedford.” 


Tue journal of the Sanitary Institute just published 
_ contains a number of papers read at the Leeds Congress, 
one being on hospital construction, by Mr. E. T. Hatt. 
A paper which is likely to be much criticised is Dr. SYDNEY 
MArSDEN’s, on the evils of advertisement posters. He con- 
sidered the law ought to provide some means “whereby 
any individual might be prevented from endangering the 
health of his fellow men either through ignorance, thought- 
lessness, cupidity or from any other cause whatsoever, and 
from degrading our towns by these dangerous methods.” 
The following tribute is offered to the memory of the late 
Sir Henry Dovutton for his services to sanitation :— 
“Among the many achievements in which Sir HENRY 
DouLTON was more personally interested were the making 


| 


| of drain pipes in 
of this ordinary 
| We 


glazed earthenware and the elevation 
material to: its present artistic -value. 
look upon~ stoneware drain pipes as absolutely 
indispensable for good work, but few now remember 
the enormous opposition with which they were at first 
assailed. On their introduction a bitter controversy 
raged in London, in which many of ‘the most eminent 
engineers of the day took part; but, thanks tainly to the 
energy and determination of Sir Henry Dovutron, all 
opposition was overcome, and the drain-pipe, as now known, 
has become a necessity in modern sanitary science. ‘To 
this have been added many other allied industries, rendered 
necessary by the rapid advance of modern sanitation, all of 
which are carried on in one or other of various factories 
established throughout this and other countries. ‘These 


. . . | r 1 . q a hale 1 et 
ment to teach manufacturers and artisans industrial art, and © facts show the wonderful business capacities required, 


especially when one remembers that the sanitary portion is 
but one of the many distinct departments of manufacture 
carried on at Lambeth and elsewhere.” 


AccORDING to Chancellor Tristram, the difficulty 
which arose in connection with payment for the repairs of 
the chancel roof of Shenstone Church, to which we referred 
last week, can be avoided by a simple procedure. In that 
case the Ecclesiastical Courts would not interfere, as the 
claim was for repayment of money expended on repairs. 
The Chancellor says it is possible for the churchwardens to 
cite the rector to appear in a suit in the Consistory Court 
of the diocese for the purpose of their obtaining an order 
from the court for the sequestration of the rectorial endow- 
ments (which, being an ecclesiastical fee, are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts), together with an 
order directing the churchwardens to do the necessary repairs 
out of the funds obtained by the sequestration. The court will 
make the above orders on being satisfied, on evidence, of 
the nécessity of the repairs and of the sum that will be 
probably required to effect them. It is usual, though not 
necessary, for the churchwardens, before taking such pro- 
ceedings, to make a report to the Chancellor, or registrar of 
the diocese, of the rector’s refusal to do the repairs, and for 
the registrar, by the Chancellor’s direction, to communicate 
the report to the rector, with an intimation that, if the 
repairs are not done within a reasonable time, it will be the 
duty of the Court, on application made, to sequestrate the 
rectorial emoluments to provide funds for effecting them.” 
The Shenstone churchwardens were not provided with an 
order from the Lichfield Consistory Court, and hence they 
cannot recover the money they expended. 


One of the life assurance companies of New York 
having purchased the well-known Café Riche on the 
Boulevard des Italiens in Paris, it was decided to erect 
large offices on the site. Prizes were offered for designs 
and the competition naturally excited much interest, for 
there could be no better opportunity to display an architect’s 
talent than by a building in a position which is one of the 
most prominent in Paris. The judgments have been 
announced. The first prize is awarded to MM. G. Morin- 
Goustiaux & PauL ‘LE CARDONNEL. The winners of 
the second prize are MM. Joanny BERNARD &) EMILE 
Ropert. MM. ALEXANDRE MatstrassE & MARCEL 
BERGER have obtained the third prize. ‘The judges have 
recommended the company to purchase three additional 
designs. 
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GREEK ORNAMENT.* 


UR enjoyment of Greek ornament is only partial if 
() compared with that of the artists’ contemporaries. 
We may succeed, after a roundabout process, in analysing 
the beauty of the curved lines, but we are ignorant whether 
so much geometry was employed by the Greeks. We may 
trace the evolution of the ornamental elements without under- 
standing why particular forms were selected for the opera- 
tions, and others that seemed no less promising were passed 
over. But, above all, we have no clue to the associations 
connected with Greek ornament. Human nature was the 
same at all times, and as the rose, when introduced in 
decoration, appeals to Englishmen, the shamrock to Irish- 
men, the thistle to Scotland, the /leur-de-lis to royalist 
Frenchmen, the chrysanthemum to Japanese, so we suppose 
the palmette, honeysuckle, olive, myrtle, acanthus were likely 
to be eloquent to the Greek mind, while to us, as we have no 
key to the language, they are simply a collection of graceful 
lines which combine to express a conventional representa- 
tion of the respective plants. But where is the sentiment, 
the emotional power in geometry? The persistence with 
which the Greeks repeated a few forms indicates the exist- 
ence of an equivalent of some sort to compensate for the 
monotony. They may, it is true, have utilised a greater 
variety of plants for subjects than we know, but so far as 
can be made out from the examples in European museums 
the Greek decorator contrived to produce fine effects 
without troubling himself about novelties, For some 
reason, which we cannot fathom, he accepted what ancient 
precedents afforded him with the submission and confidence 
of good children who are taught religious dogmas. 
Archaicism to him was a sort of primitive speech which 
was most likely to express inspiration without any mundane 
addition, and the Greek artist hesitated before tampering 
with things on which the Gods may have looked with 
pleasure. The Dorians appear to have carried this con- 
servatism to excess until their artistic power was atrophied. 
But if we cannot have the Greek’s delight in his orna- 
ment in all its fruition, we can at least endeavour to realise 
the subtle beauty which so much of it presents, and we have, 
too, the consciousness that the ornament corresponds with 
- the literature, and there is sure to be something left to 
reward the labour of those who come late to the inquiry. 
The French and Germans have realised that with all the 
facilities for travel it is impossible for many eager students 
to take part in an investigation of the ornament with 
masterpieces before them, and accordingly they have had 
drawings prepared on a scale large enough to manifest all 
details. It is with satisfaction we are able to say thata 
student of art in Aberdeen has brought out a volume which 
will bear comparison in exactitude, and therefore in beauty, 
with any of the French or German reproductions. 
Mr. Wart, in a modest preface, describes his aims:—“The 
collection of drawings here published is the result of a study, 
made during the spring of 1893, of Greek and Pompeian deco- 
rative work at Athens and its neighbourhood, Palermo and 
Naples. In order to express, in some measure at least, the 
delicacy of design and the wonderful precision of execution 
characteristic of Greek work, the author has striven, in the 
first place, for accuracy of drawing. Whenever possible the 
objects have been drawn full size, and in all cases every 
care has been taken to retain the exact form of the originals. 
Shading has been omitted, except when the form could not 
otherwise be expressed.” Apparently Mr. Watt has 
realised what he proposed. We should have preferred, 
however, if he revealed what means he adopted to insure 
accuracy. In representing Greek work there cannot be 
an excess of precision, and a hair’s-breadth in the 
curve of a line is enough to make an example appear 
modern. . As far as we can judge, Mr. Watr_ was 
almost painfully anxious in drawing every. one of his 
lines, and his plates are therefore altogether different in 
character from the majority of sketches of ancient work. 
But to our mind the best exemplars for drawings of such 


subjects are those by Mr. ROBINSON in PENNETHORNE’S folio, - 


for in them the guarantees for accuracy are visible to all. 
The truth is there are few among us who are com- 
petent to perceive all the delicate curvatures in a Greek 
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* Examples of Greek and Pompecan Decorative Work, 
and drawn by James Cromar Watt. (London: B. T.. Batsford.) 


Measured ; 
abacus, and the bell or basket is therefore 


example. _We.are surrounded.by so.much which can only 
be considered at the most as parts of circles, it is only by 
long consideration of some one Grecian work that we are 
enabled to realise what curvature was in the eyes of a 
Greek potter, sculptor, or architect. A student can, how- 
ever, test Mr. Wart’s plates approximately by endeavouring 
to discover the difference between the curves and circular 
lines, a method which could with advantage be followed 
wherever curves are introduced. Unfortunately there is a 
fear of using books for experimental purposes, which is 
absurd, and in consequence they. do not yield to a student 
a tithe of that service for which they are competent. ht 
Although we may appreciate drawings of Greek work it 
is not easy to convey a definite idea of what is characteristic 
in each case. Much of what is said in books of Greek 
peculiarities will be found to be applicable to Roman 
products.. Language has yet to be invented which will 
make Greek forms “‘understanded of the people.” The. 
series of sixty plates commences with a white marble 
pedestal from Olympia which is very simple in style, for how 
could there be rivalry with the ze of Paconius which was 
to be supported? Mouldings are given from other 
pedestals at Olympia.. A cornice in white marble is taken 
from an example in the National Museum, Athens. The 
leaf and tongue ornament and the bead differ slightly 
from those employed in the Erechtheum. ‘There is also a 
fragment of incised and moulded ornament in white marble 
with traces of painting rem the Acropolis. It would appear 
to be early work, but the execution is’ excellent ; other- 
wise the delicate ribs would not have retained so much 
sharpness. A bas-relief is shown from a chair belonging ‘to 
the Theatre of Dionysus, which was used by the presiding 
priest. ‘There is a kneeling figure of a man, or it may be 
the bearded god, who appears to be pushing back a winged 
lion conventionally treated, and in the other hand he holds 
an instrument that might be two-thirds of a flewr-de-lis. The 
subject was repeated. Two full-sized plates are given from 
palmettes of the capitals of the Erechtheum, which suggest 
the carelessness with which many of the published examples 
are drawn. A piece of somewhat similar ornament from 
the Athens Museum is curious from. the way buds are 
introduced. Various other examples of palmettes from the 
Museum are also given, one of them showing the ornament 
in an oblique position to suggest birds. In a piece: from 
the Leonidacon, Olympia, the palmette fits into a triangular 
space left between the upper corners of. the horizontal 
blocks, and is united with a running scroll which is.. worked 
up with lions’ heads ; there is also a fret. This is a very 
elaborate example of the treatment of a cyma. A few other 
examples will suggest the extent of the freedom which was 
allowed in treating palmettes. A specimen. in terra-cotta 
from the Museo Nazionale, Palermo, reveals the skill em- 
ployed to give artistic effect to mechanical repetitions of 
the same form. Unless we are mistaken, an exact repro- 
duction of this subject has been employed with great 
success by modern jewellers. ieee ieee 
We next have an ante-fixa from Athens, an acroterion 
from Olympia and parts of steles.. These are rather delicate 
in treatment, with an occasional element of originality. The 
lettering of the inscriptions on the, steles has a touch of 
fallibility, for the spacing is not always uniform, and was 
increased or diminished to suit circumstances. A part of 
the base of a three-sided candelabrum is derived from the 
Palace of the Conservatori, Rome, and we are informed 
“the rest of the candelabrum dates from the time of the 
Renaissance.” At the ends are winged rams, and the rest 
is made up of rosettes, fragments of a scroll and a palmette. 
Apparently it is a combination of “bits” put together in 
the same’ way as they are done to-day in some workshops. 
Two ante-fixe from Palermo show the usual lions’ heads, 
which are treated with astonishing vigour. Mr. Watr has 
been able, owing to a recent discovery, to represent the 
whole of a capital at Eleusis., Around the lower. part is a 
row of acanthus leaves, the plan consisting of six concave 
curves. . At two of the projections is a winged lion with 
rams’ heads, and the intervening space is’ filled in with 


) foliage that suggests the grape, although the stems are rather 
| massive. 


Another remarkable’ capital was found at 
Epidauros ; it also has acanthus leaves below, from which 
the caulicoli arise, but they are not all carried up to the 
visible and no 
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weight. is carried by tendrils. The arrangement is more 
logical than in the later types. The archaic Jonic capital 
from the Athens Museum is very simple, for there is 
only one volute. The necking is not elaborate, for it con- 
sists of leaves which are painted, and the abacus also is 
painted with a fret. In the example one side only has 
painted enrichment, which Mr. Watt explains by saying, 
“ Possibly its original position was 7 antis.” An lonic 
capital from Olympia is no less. simple, while in a third 
from the AcropolisgAthens, we see further development, 
the side being adorned in the centre by a lily, and a fourth 
example comes still nearer to a later type. In other Ionic 
capitals from Palermo and Pompeii we see efforts to be 
original, and they suggest that the genesis and signification 
of the volutes were as much of a difficulty to the ancient 
architects as to ourselves. The collection of Ionic capitals 


which Mr. Warr furnishes would afford an excellent subject | 


for discussion in one of the architectural societies. A 
drawing is given of the Triangular Forum, Pompeii, in 
which the Ionic order was used. It is worth noting that 
the columns are cabled for about a fourth of their height. 

The capitals of the pilasters of the Tomb of the Gar- 
lands, Pompeii, would also be considered, we suppose, of 
an Ionic type. In this structure the cornice is treated with 
much finesse, and the swags have no severity or heaviness. 
‘The altar from the Temple of A‘sculapius, Pompeii, some- 
times serves as a model for modern tombs. The upper 
part confirms the late M. Jorcny’s theory, that the Ionic 
order was suggested by a covering which had been cast over 
an altar, and which, instead of hanging, rolled itself up at 
the ends. Pompeii also supplies two table supports, one 
being of leonine form, and some very light mosaic pave- 
ments. 

Mr. Warr has found subjects for no less than nineteen 
plates 1in the Museo Nazionale, Naples. One is a white 
marble vase which is worth the attention of stone-cutters 
and founders who employ antique models. _ There are also 
several candelabri of elegant form, but without any apparent 
novelty in the elements of the ornamentation. A few lamps 
are given and a fine tripod altar in which a master hand is 
manifest. Rivalling it in execution is a bronze vase and a 
sort of ewer which is likely to have been executed by some 
Etruscan master. Finally, Mr. Watr shows his skill as a 
draughtsman in another manner by a representation of olive 
and myrtle in anatural'state. 

From what we have said it will be realised that Mr. 
Warr has not followed the ordinary track, but has sought 
out examples for himself of ancient art. His judgment has 
been well exercised. Better examples of work in marble and 
bronze we can hardly expect to find. ‘They cannot be too 
closely studied, for, as Lessinc says, “It was always the 
prerogative of the ancients to be able to avoid doing too 
much or too little,” and a few days’ attentive consideration 
of the “Examples of Greek and Pompeian Decorative 
Work” will be as profitable for the student as a course of 
lectures on esthetics. The plates demonstrate that the 
prohibition of ugly forms was recognised wherever the 
Greek worked, as well as in Thebes, where the production 
of an ugly form was punished severely. 


/ JOHN BAPTIST TIEPOLO.* 

UR age is one of resuscitation as well as revival. Not 

only are old works accepted as having more interest 

than any which can now be produced, but old artists and 
old writers who were neglected for years are, as it were, 
exhumed and declared to be worthy of immortality. 
GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO is an example. He was the busiest 
of the Venetian decorators in the eighteenth century, but 
strangers who visited Venice and were able to see his 
ceilings and wall-paintings before the glowing colours were 
affected by time or damp, returned as indifferent to TrEPOLO 
as if he were only one of the mechanics who could be called 
in to do an occasional job. That fascinating letter-writer, 
the President Dr Brossss, visited the city in 1739, at the 
time when T1EPoLo was at work in the Dominican church 
of the Gesuati, but although the traveller was anxious to 
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| * Les Artistes Céldbres: Les Tiepolo. Pax Henri de Chennevieres, 
Conservateur adjcint au Musée du Louvre. Ouvrage accompagné de 75 
gravures. (Paris: Librairie de Art.) r 


make his friends in France believe. he was a discoverer and 
knew more about Italy than any of the inhabitants, he does 
not once mention the painter’s name About a century 
later another letter-writer came to Venice, who was an 
enthusiast for the decorative art with which the city abounds. 
But one may search in vain through the pages of ‘THEOPHILE 
GAUTIER for any recognition of T1EPoLo, except the state- 
ment that he was the grand master of the decadence, and 
under ‘his brush the school expired—a doubtful compli- 
ment. More remarkable still is his treatment by BuRCK- 
HARDT, who sought to be exhaustive and impartial. He 
only alludes to the painter twice or thrice, and then it is 
with contempt. At the present time, owing probably to a 
more systematic method of judging works of art, the 
reputation of T1EPOLO is expanding, and it is with difficulty 
one of his easel pictures can be obtained for a public 
gallery. The memoir of which M. DE CHENNEVIERES 1s 
the author is likely to increase the number of the painter’s 
admirers. 

It is, however, not difficult to understand the causes of 
the indifference to TizrpoLo which prevailed among con- 
noisseurs. He was the last of a great race of decorators. 
The works of an artist who occupies that position have to 
undergo comparisons with those which are the best exemplars 
of the style, and before they are tested they are judged. 
It is always assumed that decay inevitably follows maturity. 
The colossal power of PAuL VERONESE was to be suc- 
ceeded by exaggerations which are the sign of weakness, 
and if they were not found in TirkPoLo some other repre- 
sentative of the reaction would not be far distant. But let 
us be just. TrepoLro had mastered all the secrets of his 
predecessors, and by an excess of admiration he preferred 
to design and paint in such a manner as he believed 
Cacutrart would have done, rather than express his own 
individuality. Besides, Venice was conservative and was 
not disposed to approve of innovations from that grand 
style which was supposed to have upheld its sovereignty. 
But that Trepoto had ideas of his own about treatment in 
decoration is evident from the panels of children in the 
Villa Valmarana, Vicenza, his figure of a peasant woman 
seated at the foot of a tree and the classical scenes in the 
same place, which somehow seem to anticipate some of the 
latest work of French decorators. When occupied in that 
country house he was not always subjected to the omnipo- 
tence of VERONESE and dared to be himself. But he may 
have imagined on those occasions that he was sinning 
against his birthplace, for the Venetian style seemed to be 
as much a part of the greatness of the city as the Grand 
Council, and that one day his portrait might appear with the 
inscription “decapitati pro criminibus,” although in the 
eighteenth century there was less chance of that treatment 
than in the days of MarINO FALIERO. 

We should remember that TreroLo was a true Venetian, 
an offshoot of a family that held renown in the city. Two 
of them were doges, another was the head of a conspiracy 
to place all power in the hands of the aristocracy. In 
literature the family had also gained reputation, But the 
father of Joun Baptist TrEPOLO was of no higher position 
than a captain of a vessel. The painter was born in the 
parish of San Pietro de Castello in 1696. In Venice, says 
M. DE CHENNEVIERES, one is born a merchant, a dreamer 
or a colourist. The surroundings are enough to produce a 
similar effect. ‘T1EPOLO was only a boy when, according to 
tradition, he was placed under Lazzarini, one of a host 
whose names excite no interest, although he heard himself 
styled ‘The Raphael of the Venetian School.” But M. DE 
CHENNEVIERES believes his teacher was SANTE PIATTI, a 
brilliant colourist whose works are all but unknown, and 
therefore are worth the attention of amateurs who are in 
search of an idol of which they can claim almost exclusive 
possession. Whoever was his teacher, the young TIEPOLO 
was able in 1717 to accept commissions to paint in the 
chapel of the Ospedaletto and other Venetian churches. 
His success was admitted, for work was forced upon him, 
He possessed a power of producing figures. which would 
amaze all modern artists, scene-painters excepted, and the 
more difficult the position from the foreshortening the easier 
seemed the execution. T1rEPOLo’s paintings are so numerous 
that M. pE CHENNEVIERES dare not follow their succession, 
and he prefers to treat them in groups, viz. works in Venice, 
works in other parts of Italy, works in foreign countries. 
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It is evident TrePoLo’s patrons were not disposed to 
reward his facility of production. One of the disadvantages 
of the old decorators was ‘to be always under observation, 
and the time spent ona scaffold could be reckoned to an 
hour. Fcr his works in the Gesuati, several of them being 
important, he was paid 12,400 Venetian lire, which were 
equivalent to 2484 De CHENNEVIERES admires the 
serenity of the figures and the happy disposition of the 
lines of drapery. As for the S¢ Catherine of Siena, a 
supplementary work which cost about 40/,, he says he made 
ita rule to see it early every morning while he lived in 
Venice, as a sort of preparation for the day’s duties, a degree 
of fascination which is remarkable in a French official who, 
it might be supposed. had become é/asé with the witcheries 
of art. The ceilings are like many others in Venice, where 
matter-of-fact restrictions were cast aside, and art reigned 
regardless of logic. Heaven and earth are only separated 
by clouds, while divine and human beings participate as 
actors in the same ceremony. There is much of TINTORET’S 
fury in the work, and he employs architectural forms with 
surprising judgment. The Ages of Faith had not entirely 
passed away from Venice in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The people believed in the veracity of the 
painter as if he had beheld the visions, but, what is more 
remarkable, he believed in them himself. He painted the 
soffite of a: dome in the Gesuati, and one of the figures 
introduced was the English Sr. Simon Stock. The con- 
fraternity paid ‘him more liberally than the monks, for the 
sum was 300 ducats in gold. But what Tirpoto valued 
still higher was’ his affiliation to the confraternity. It is 
Cifficult to understand art which is: produced under ccn- 
Citions so far remote from those which are common in our 
day. | 

TIEPOLO was commissioned to paint ceilings and walls 
in several of the other churches in Venice. The most 
admired is the vault of the Pieta. The principal work is 
the Zriumph of Faith, in which, as elsewhere, the spectator’s 
eye is carried from earth to heaven, and from heaven to 
earth. It is a true ceiling-piece, to which. justice cannot be 
done by any reproduction. Some works that he painted on 
canvas for the walls of churches have found their way to 
foreign galleries, including the . National Galleries in 
Trafalgar Square, Dublin and Edinburgh. One trait may 
be marked in some of his plafonds. He was fond of sug- 
gesting that his clouds were not entirely transparent masses 
of colour, and consequently he shows legs and arms pro- 
jecting, while the rest of the body is invisible. He has 
carried this system sometimes to excess, for, however con- 
sistent it may appear to be, it is contrary to the laws of 
decoration. TrerpoLo would have approved of WILLIAM 
HocartnH’s diagram, which is’ supposed to represent a 
sergeant and his dog passing through a door, all that is 
seen being the top of the pike and the end of the dog’s 
tail te ad 

One of his most important decorative works is in the 
Palace Labia at Venice, where he painted C7/eopatra’s Feast 
and the Lmdbarkation of Antony and Cleopatra. ‘They 
might have come from VERONESE’s: hand.: ‘There are no 
aerial influences as in his religious pictures, no marvels of 
foreshortening ; each is a pageant which might have been 
witnessed at the time in Venice. The figures all appear to 
be taken from models. The Egyptian queen is the painter’s 
. wife, who was the daughter of a gondolier and the sister of 
GUARDI, whose views in Venice are much admired. The 
negro was a slave purchased by TizEPpoLo—a capital arrange- 
ment for securing a model—and some of the figures were 
taken from men who, if not in captivity, were under the 
painter’s control. He also painted two ceiling pictures for 
the Rezzonico Palace in’Venice. = | 

We have mentioned his pictures in the Villa Valmarana. 
The four principal salons show scenes illustrative of Greek 
and Roman legends, the Jerusalem Delivered, and the 
Orlando. The Sacrifice of [phigenta is most impressive, and 
there is quaintness with decorative skill in the representation 
of ACHILLES seated- on an architectural colonnade while 
lamenting PatTrocius, while his mother is swimming 
towards him. Trepoio’s wife appears as Drpo and“as 
AnGELIcA. In several of the scenes he has made effective 
use of architectural details. 


suggested by what TIEPOLO saw in the carnivals, for which 


M. DE CHENNEVIERES con- | 
siders that a few of the scenes in the Villa Valmarana were | 


he had a Venetian’s enthusiasm. He could not have 
executed all the paintings which are ascribed to him. He 
kept a troop of assistants. He prepared careful designs for 
them, which are prized by amateurs. ‘There is so great a 
demand for them, they were produced in large quantities by 
imitators. He was invited to Milan to paint the Clerici Palace 
and various other works, and many parts of Italy were 
enriched by his labours. He was also summoned by 
CuarLes II. to Spain,- where he received an _ official 
appointment. He was allowed 2,000 %olden doubloons a 
year, with 500 ducats for a carriage. A similar salary was 
allowed to RapHarL Mencs. According to tradition, the 
two painters were not the best of friends. Whatever was 
the cause, TrEpoLO does not appear to have enjoyed life 
while he was in Madrid. He lived there for about eight 
years, and he died suddenly on March 27, 1770. 

In Italy, at least, his life was happy. He was secured 
from poverty bya provision of his father. Although he was 
not exacting in his dealings, he made money quickly, and 
wisely invested it in lands and houses. Some of his sons 
were able to be of much assistance to him in. his 
transactions, and two of them, DomEnico and LORENZO, 
gained more or less reputation as artists, although neither 
rivalled the father in genius. ‘TreEPpoLO well earned the 
right to be considered one of the ‘ Artistes Célebres,” 
and to have for biographer an expert of the rank of 
M. DE CHENNEVIERES. 


WHITEHALL PALACE.* 


Ist GENT.— CARS Ine 
You must no more call it York Place ; that’s past ; 
For since thé Cardinal fell, that title’s lost ; 
Tis now the King’s, and called—Whitehall. 
3RD GENT. — : I know it, 
But ’tis so lately altered that the old name 
Is fresh about me. 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ Henry VILL.” Act 4, Scene 2. 


HITEHALL Palace, formerly York. House, was 
originally the palace of the Archbishops of York ; 
hence its former name. The earliest records state that a 
house was built on this site by one Odo, a goldsmith of 
London, who gave or bequeathed it to the abbot or’dean and 
chapter of Westminster, who sold it subsequently to Hubert 
de Burgh, Earl of Kent, and Lord Chief Justice of England 
under King John and Henry III. Hubert: de Burgh either 
rebuilt or enlarged the house, as he is described as having 
‘“‘had a mansion on this very site.” He left his house about 
the year 1240 to the Monastery of Black Friars in Holborn, 
and they in 1248 sold it to Walter de Grey, Archbishop of York, 
who settled it not on his own family, but on his successors in 
that see as their town residence, whence it was called York 
Palace, and it remained in the possession of the see of York 
till the time of Cardinal Wolsey, the last Archbishop of York 
who owned it. Wolsey almost entirely reconstructed or rebuilt 
York Palace in the Tudor style, and this, together with his 
magnificent palace at Hampton Court, were both done on such 
scales of grandeur as to put even the king’s palaces of West- 
minster and Windsor in the shade; this soon excited the 
cupidity of King Henry VIII., whose palace at Westminster 
had now fallen into decay. 

It was at this juncture that Wolsey fell under the great dis- 
pleasure of the king, through the part he took in the proposed 
divorce proceedings which were then pending between Henry 
and his first wife, Catharine of Aragon, and which commenced 
May 31, 1529.: Henry dismissed him from the office of Lord 
High Chancellor, and here the Great Seal was surrendered, 
which was bestowed on Sir Thomas More, who was the first 
layman to become Lord Chancellor. Wolsey was now com- 
manded to depart from York Palace, and he was _ further 
directed to await the king’s pleasure at Esher, a country seat 
which he possessed in Surrey, near Hampton Court. It was 
here that he used that ‘great outburst of passion so beautifully 
rendered by Shakespeare :— ' ; 


Oh, Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


One disgrace followed another; he was thought too near the 
Court in Surrey, and was next ordered to return to his see of 


York; at last his downfall was completed by a summons back 


to London to answer a charge of high treason. He set out on 


-. * A paper read by Mr. W.°F. Potter ata visit of.members of the 
Upper Norwood Athenzum to Whitehall. -- eee 
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his journey, but was taken ill and died on his way at Leicester, 
in 1530. His very considerate master, the king, fearing that 
his palaces at Whitehall and Hampton Court should—hke the 
Cardinal—come to grief, at once took charge and care of them. 
Soon afterwards, having obtained his divorce, he took up his 
residence here. At Whitehall, on January 25, 1533, he married 
Anne Boleyn. He soon turned his attention to the enlarge- 
ment of his new palace, which was now, according to 
Strype, delivered and demised to the king by charter, 
February 7, 21st of Henry VIIL., and then first called Whitehall. 

By exchange with ‘the abbot of Westminster he obtained 
most of what is now St. James’s Park, along the east side of 
which he built a tennis court, a cock pit, a bowling alley and a 
long stone gallery overlooking the tilt yard (now the Horse 
Guards Parade). He also gave lodgings at. Whitehall to 
Holbein, the famous artist. ; 

. There was a public thoroughfare through the palace grounds 
from Charing Cross to Westminster, approached by two gates, 
one known as Whitehall: Gate, and the other, at the southern 
entrance, as King Street Gate. : 

Henry soon became offended with the number of funerals 
which frequently passed before his palace from Charing Cross 
to the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. So, accord- 
ing to Peter Cunningham, in 1535, before which time the 
inhabitants “had no parish church, but did resort to the parish 
church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and were thereby found 
to bring their bodies by the Court Gate of Whitehall, which the 
said King Henry, then misliking, caused the church in the 
parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields to be there erected and 
made a parish there. 

Henry VIII. died here in January 1547, soon after he had 
signed the death warrants of the Duke of Norfolk and his 
talented son the Earl of Surrey, the hero of Flodden Field ; the 
Earl was executed in pursuance of: his sentence, but the Duke 
of Norfolk escaped through the death of the king, which event 
happened the night before the intended execution. 

Queen Mary, who took up her residence here, assigned, 
according to Stow, Norwich House or Suffolk Place, which was 
obtained by Heath, Archbishop of York, and Lord Chancellor 
in Queen Mary’s reign, in exchange for Suffolk tlouse’ in 
Southwark, presented to the see of York by Queen Mary, “in 
recompense of Yorke House (now Whitehall), near to West- 
minster, which King Henry, her father, had taken from Cardinal 
‘Wolsey and from the see of York.” Norwich House, also 
afterwards called York House, must not be confounded with 
York House (now Whitehall). It stood very near to it, and 
where Buckingham Street, Strand, now stands, but all that is 
left of it is the very beautiful and charming water gate, called 
York Stairs, by Inigo Jones, at the bottom or south end of the 
street. + : 

Queen Elizabeth also took up her residence at Whitehall ; 
she spent her first Christmas here on her succession, and this 
became one of her favourite palaces. She died at Richmond, 
and her body was brought with great pomp by water to White- 
hall Palace, where it lay in state. 

King James I. was the next royal occupant. According to 
Peter Cunningham, James I. intended to have rebuilt the whole 


palace and employed his architect, the celebrated Inigo Jones, | 


who designed a new Whitehall for that king worthy of cur 
nation and his own great name. But nothing was actually 
built beyond the Banqueting-house. It was not a fiftieth part 
of the stupendous palace planned by Inigo Jones, which would 
have covered about 24 acres, and was to have a frontage of 
384 yards to Whitehall and the river, and a depth of about 
290 yards. The Banqueting-hall was commenced June 1, 1619, 
and finished March 31, 1622, at a cost of 14,9402, and 
7137. more being spent to erect a pier at Portland. It is 
said that Portland stone was used for the first time in its con- 
struction. Like his father, King Charles I. contemplated 
rebuilding Whitehall Palace, but want of funds stopped him at 
first, and the Civil Wars effectually did so afterwards. The 
results of these Civil Wars are matters of history. The king 
was brought from Windsor Castle to St. James’s Palace, and 
confined as prisoner, and afterwards underwent a trial at West- 
minster Hall. This so-called trial lasted four days, when the 
king was ordered to prepare for execution within three days. 
The unhappy monarch then petitioned the House for permis- 
sion to see his children, and Dr. Juxon, the Bishop of London, 
to assist in his private devotions. Both these requests were 
complied with, the king being stil confined in St. James’s 
Palace, but the place selected for erecting the scaffold was the 
street before the Palace of Whitehall. The historian says on 
the morning of the execution he arose early and spent some 
time in devotion, received the sacrament from Bishop Juxon, 
and was then conducted on foot through St. James’s Park’ to 
Whitehall, and partook of slight refreshment. After a brief 
delay he was led to the scaffold, still attended by his faithful 
friend, Bishop Juxon. The scaffold was covered with black and 
guarded by a regiment of soldiers, under the command. of 
Colonel Tomlinson, and under it were to:be seen the block and 
axe and usual preparations. The king surveyed all this«with 


calm composure, and addressed a few ‘words to those who 
stood around him. He forgave all his enemies, exhorted the 
people to return to their obedience and acknowledge his son 
as his successor, and concluded with a few emphatic words ; 
and so strong was the impression his dying sentences made 
upon the few who could hear him, that Colonel Tomlinson 
acknowledged himself a convert. While the dreadful and final 
preparations were now being made, Bishop Juxon then said to 
the king :—“ There is, sir, but one stage more, which though 
turbulent and troublesome, is yet a very short one ; it will soon 
carry you a great way ; it will carry you from earth to heaven, 
and there you shall find, to your great joy, the prize to which 
you hasten—a crown of glory.” “I go,” replied the king, 
“from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no dis- 
turbance can have place.” The king then passed to his 
martyrdom, January 30, 1649, in the forty-ninth year of his age 
and the twenty-fourth cf his reign. Although ro right-minded, 
intelligent person can approve of his brutal execution, yet I 
think it had the beneficial effect of good arising from the evil 
that was done, by creating a reaction in favour of the dynasty 
and of the ancient British Constitution. 

Oliver Cromwell next took up his residence at Whitehall, 
and we are told he returned here from the Court of Chancery 
after receiving the Great Seal, December 12, 1653. It was 
also on that historic occasion when he dissolved Parliament, 
and pointing to the mace, said, “Take away that bauble,” after 
which, turning out all the members and clearing the House, he 
ordered the doors to be locked, put the keys in his pocket and 
returned to Whitehall. He died here September 3, 1658, on 
the anniversary of the day he had always considered the most 
fortunate of his life, viz. the date of his victories at Dunbar 
and Worcester. He was. succeeded as Lord Protector by his 
eldest son, Richard Cromwell, but his residence here ‘only 
lasted ten months, when he resigned his high office and 
retired into private life. We are told that during his brief 
tenancy Whitehall Palace was besieged by.a large number of 
bailiffs and writ servers, so I suppose Richard thought it was 
about time to clear out. 

King Charles II. succeeded, and entered London on 
May 29, 1660, which was his birthday, and at once went to 
Whitehall, which was then restored to all its former glories and 
magnificence as a royal palace. The change that Whitehall 
had to witness now, from the sad tragic drama of Charles I. to 
the transformation scenes of the “Merry Monarch,” reads 
almost like an historical pantomime. The entire nation seemed 
to have gone mad with joy at the Restoration, and allowed the 
king to indulge in every excess. Some of his frivolities and 
excesses were such as the ordinary historian would gladly draw 
a veil over ; but some of them have been handed down tous in 
the marvellous “ Diaries” of Pepys and Evelyn (two eminent 
writers of the period), and into some of their sayings and 
extracts we will take the liberty to peep, though some of them 
would be described by modern writers as “ forbidden fruit.” 

The tide at times rose so high at Whitehall that it flooded 
the kitchen. Pepys illustrates this by a curious story of the 
Countess of Castlemaine, when the king was to. sup with ‘her, 
soon after the birth of her son, the Duke of Grafton. The 
cook came and told the Countess that the water had flooded 
the kitchen and the chine of beef for supper could not be 
roasted. “Zounds !” was her reply, “she must set the house 
on fire, but it should be roasted.” (See “ Pepys,” October 13, 
1663.) Charles II. addressed the members of the House of 
Commons in the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, March 1, 1662, 
as follows :—“ The mention of my wife’s arrival puts me in 
mind to desire you to put .that compliment upon her, that her 
entrance into the town may be with more decency than the 
ways will now suffer it to be ; and for that purpose I pray you 
would quickly pass:such laws as are before you in order to the 
amending those ways, and that she may not find Whitehall 
surrounded with water.” 

Pepys, under date May 21, 1662, writes :—“In the Privy 
Garden (Whitehall) saw the finest smocks and linen petticoats 
of my Lady Castlemaine’s, laced with rich lace at the bottom 
that ever I saw, and it did me good to look at them.” The 
Privy Garden, when Pepys was in it, was laid out into sixteen 
square grass compartments, each having a standing statue in 
the centre. The garden was concealed from the street by a 
lofty wall, and from the river by a stone gallery and state apart- 
ments; from the court behind the Banqueting-house, by the 
lodgings of the king’s attendants; and from the bowling green, 
to which it led, by a row of lofty trees. ‘It would appear,” 
says Peter Cunningham, “to have been in every respect a 
private garden.” 

In Evelyn’s Diary we read :—“ 1oth April, 1691. This last 
night a sudden and terrible fire burnt down all the buildings 
over the stone gallery at Whitehall, to the water side, begin- 
ning at the apartment of the late Duchess of Portsmouth (which 
had been pulled down and rebuilt no less than three times to 
please her), and consuming other lodgings of such lewd 
creatures who debauched King Charles II. and others, and 
were his destruction.” ; 
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But the great fire which finally destroyed Whitehall broke 
out on Tuesday, January 4, 1698, about four o’clock in’ the 
afternoon, through the neglect of a Dutch woman, who had left 
some linen to dry before the fire in Colonel Stanley’s lodgings. 
This fire lasted seventeen hours. 

King Charles II. died at Whitehall Palace, February 6, 
1685, of apoplexy, aged fifty-five years, and in the twenty-fifth 
of his reign. Evelyn, writing the day after this event, in his 
Diary says :—“I could never forget the inexpressible luxury 
and profaneness, gaming and all dissoluteness, and as it were 
total forgetfulness of God (it being Sunday evening), which this 
day sennight I was witness of; the king sitting and toying 
with his favourites, Portsmouth, Cleveland, Mazarine, &c.; a 
French boy singing love songs in that glorious gallery ; whilst 
about twenty of the great courtiers and other dissolute persons 
were at bassett round a large table, a bank of at least 2,000/. in 
gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who were with 
me held up their hands with astonishment. Six days after all 
was in the dust.” 

In the London Gazette, No: 207, we read :—“ Lost, in 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, on the 26th of October last 
(1667), a young white spaniel, about six months old, with a 
black head, red eyebrows, and a black spot upon his back. 
Lost, also about the same time, near Camberwell, a Yorkshire 
buckhound, having black spots upon his back, red ears and a 
wall eye, and P.R. upon his shoulder; both belonging to his 
Highness Prince Rupert. If anyone can bring them to Prince 
Rupert’s lodgings in the Stone Gallery at Whitehall, he shall 
be well rewarded for his pains.” 

Charles II., as we all know, was succeeded by James II., 
his brother, who vacated the throne and threw the Great Seal 
into the Thames. On December 10, 1688, about twelve o’clock 
at night, he disguised himself, took a boat at Whitehall, and 
crossed the river. On the flight of James the assembly of 
peers adjourned to the Council Chamber at Whitehall, and 
chose the Marquis of Halifax for their president. 

The throne being declared vacant, William and Mary were 
proclaimed king and queen, February 13, 1689, and became the 
next residents at Whitehall Palace. 

The next events which occurred here were the two fires of 
1691 and 1698, already described. 

All that is now left of this once magnificent palace is the 
Banqueting-hall and the monument of James II. The 
Banqueting-hall was the first specimen of Classic architecture 
or Renaissance erected in England, and is the masterpiece of 
that celebrated architect, Inigo Jones. Peter Cunningham 
speaks of an account dated June 29, 1633, which describes this 
structure as “a new building with a vault under the same, in 
length 110 feet and in width 55 feet within; the wall of the 
foundation being in thickness 14 feet and in depth 10 feet 
within ground brought up with brick ; the first storey, to the 
height of 16 feet, wrought of Oxfordshire stone, cut into rustique 
on the outside, and brick on the inside; the walls 8 feet 
thick, with a vault turned over on great square pillars of 
brick, and paved in the bottom with Purbeck stone ; the walls 
and vaulting laid with finishing mortar ; the upper storey being 
the Banqueting-house, 55 feet in height, to the laying on of the 
roof ; the walls 5 feet thick, and wrought of Northamptonshire 
stone, cut in rustique, with two orders of columns and pilasters, 
Ionic and Composite, with their architrave, frieze and cornice, 
and other ornaments ; also rails and balusters round about the 
top of the building, all of Portland stone,” &c. 

The master mason was Nicholas Stone, the sculptor of the 
fine monument of Sir Francis Vere in Westminster Abbey. 
The ceiling of the Banqueting-hall is lined with pictures on 
canvas painted by Sir Peter Paul Rubens, assisted by Jordaens. 
Charles I. paid Rubens 3,000/. for these paintings. There isa 
fine study for these pictures by Rubens in the National Gallery. 
Within the hall is a bust, in bronze, of King James I. by Le 
Soeur, the eminent sculptor of the monument of Charles I. at 
Charing Cross. 

The organ, which till lately stood in the hall, erected in 1662, 
was by Father Schmidt, and was the first one he built in 
England. It is believed this organ has been removed to St. 
Peter’s ad Vincula, in the Tower of London. 

The Banqueting-hall was converted into a chapel in the 
reign of King George I. in 1715, and was principally used by 
the garrison at the Horse Guards as a chapel royal. It was 
closed for extensive repairs. in 1829 and reopened by: King 
William IV. in state on April 30, 1837, and from that date to 
the end of the year 1890 continued to be used for religious 
purposes. In 1891 this building was made over to the Royal 
United Service Institution. The statue of King James II. 
formerly stood behind Whitehall Palace; it has recently been 
renovated and erected in the main road now called Whitehall. 
Peter Cunningham says it was the work of Grinling Gibbons, 
and was.set up December 31, 1686, at the charge of Tobias 
Rustat. » “ Nothing can illustrate better the mild character of 
the. Revolution of 1688 than the fact that the statue of the 


abdicated.and exiled. monarch was allowed to stand in the. 


innermost courtyard of what was once his own palace. Not so 


strange certainly, but still worth mentioning, is the curious: 
circumstance that Oliver Cromwell’s grandson was married in’ 
1723 in this very Banqueting-hall to a daughter of Sir Robert 
Thornhill by no less a personage than the then Bishop of 
London.” Respecting the monument of James II., otherwise 
Jacobus Secundus, I am inclined to the opinion that the. 
preservation of the statue is due more out of respect and as a. 
compliment to the eminent sculptor, Grinling Gibbons, than 
to any veneration for the memory of King James. 
The statue, as a work of art, is a very beautiful one, yet 
it represents James in the grotesque costume of a Roman 
emperor, and as though he is about to proceed to a fancy-- 
dress ball. A similar statue to Charles II. is in the Royab 
Exchange executed in stone, the one to James being cast in’ 
bronze. ; = 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

ie commemoration of the twenty-first anniversary of the 
founding of the Leeds and ‘Yorkshire Architectural Society 

a dinner was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Monday 
evening, Mr. George Carson (president of the Society) in the 
chair. 
After the loyal toasts had been honoured, “ The Lord: 
Mayor and City Council” was proposed by Mr. W. H. Thorp, . 
who remarked that the architects as professional men would do: 
their best to beautify the streets of Leeds. ‘The people in. 
many parts of the city had squalid surroundings. He hoped ~ 
that before very long this evil would be remedied. He expressed. 
a hope that the scheme for making a suburban railway might 
be carried out. ; 
The Lord Mayor, in responding, said that there was plenty’ 

of work for the City Council to look forward to. Not many of. 
the streets in the city were straight, and most of them ended at 
a short distance in a row of houses. One of the things upon 
which the Council would be most congratulated, if they accom- 
plished it, was the making of streets direct from the centre to the 
outskirts of the city. If architects would spend a few hours, 
from time to time in sketching a plan for making direct com 
munication between various parts of the city, they would be 
doing a work almost of charity. There were means of com-: 
munication in some directions, but the city sorely required - 
cross streets. If architects could only devise a system of 


boulevards and broad streets in the centre of the city, he was 


sure it would be greatly valued by the City Council. He drew 

a comparison between the cities of Buda-Pesth and Berlin. In 
the former, before 1870, the death-rate was 45 per thousand. 

After the war of 1866 the municipality and the architects of the™ 
city set to work, made enormous streets, which went right through . 
the most important parts of the town, and then cross streets. 

The result was that places which were formerly nests of fever. 
were turned into salubrious parts. Now the death-rate of the’ 
city was only 24 per 1,000. The reduction was simply due to- 
there being more light and air and a better water-supply. 
Compare this with Berlin, which was generally considered a 
much more forward city. In Berlin, where there were tenement- 

houses, ten years ago there was one district, with a population: 
of 73,000, in which the mortality was no less than 163 per 

thousand. Nearly half the deaths in Berlin were attributable 
to the conditions under which the families in tenement-houses” 
lived. Although in Buda-Pesth 60 per cent. of the inhabitants. 
were living in one-roomed_ houses, owing to the fact that most 

of them were one-storeyed dwellings, the death-rate was never 
more than between 4o and 50 per 1,000. Therefore the system: 
of small, low, back-to-back houses was not in every way to be 
condemned, and had a great advantage over tenement-houses. 
in crowded cities, inadequately supplied with light and 
air. Much as they might despise and wish to do away» 
with back-to-back houses. there was something to be said 
for them. Leeds must look to the architects to assist not 
only in arranging the streets, but, if possible, in raising the: 
standard of beauty and proportion to something like that of: 
Paris, which was so much admired. The first thing to be done 
was to make the streets sufficiently wide, and insist that the: 
houses put up should be of a certain height. In walking 

through Regent Street, in London, no one could fail to notice 
the proportion between the height of the buildings and the 

breadth of the streets. In Paris the regulations with regard to» 
the height of the houses were very stringent. The buildings» 
there must be in harmony with the streets. If the architects of 
Leeds could induce Mr. Batley and his colleagues on the build= 


' ing clauses committee of the City Council to form a scheme» 


which would secure that buildings of one kind were erected in 

one street, and buildings of another kind in another street,” 
Leeds, in the future, might be admired not only for its com~ 
mercial enterprise, but also for its beauty. If these regulations 

could be enforced by nations which we looked upon as “mere 
stuffy foreigners,” surely Leeds ought to be able to do some-: 
thing for the improvement of the city, and the conditions’ under) 
which the people lived. : § S48 


"fluence of the Institute had helped 


aday, As 
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Thomas & Becket’s Chapel was “restored” in very questionable 
taste, and the workmen of that day had:a knack of; burying out 


Mr. E. Wilson gave “The Royal Institution of British 
Architects and Allied Societies.” pv . 


Mr. W. M. Fawcett, in responding, remarked that the in- 
very much to bring about 
open competition for contracts. In the old days it was by 
canvassing that orders were secured when plans were sub- 
mitted to public bodies. The influence of the Institute had 
been sufficient to do away with this to a very large extent. The 
Institute had brought about a system of examinations. That 
was a matter of the utmost difficulty. Some leading architects 
held themselves aloof from the proposal. They said that 
‘examinations did not make artists, and architects were artists. 
John Bright once said at Cambridge, “ You Cambridge men do 
not make genius.” He was immediately met with the reply, 
“No, we do not make genius, but we train it.” It was the 
same with architects. The artist was a heaven-born genius. 
Examinations could not make an artist, but they might train 
him. He spoke with the greatest confidence of the good done 
by these examinations. 

Mr. John Ely also responded. 

In proposing “The President and the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society,’ Alderman. Gordon said that there 
‘seemed to have been eras when architects in Leeds had good 
taste. But there had been eras with an absence of good taste. 
‘The present generation of architects had done much for the 
city. The President in many matters had done much to 
advance the beauty of the city. Architects were scoffed at for 
increasing their estimates, but he was sure that the fault lay 
with the employers who had weak purposes and no knowledge 
of the subject. He acknowledged how much the architects had 
done for City Square. Although it might not rank with the 
great squares of some cities in Europe, it would be far more 
worthy of Leeds than anything the city had had before. They 
were often asked as municipal representatives whether the city 
could afford the improvements which were being made. Leeds 
could afford it, and in the long run it would pay. Architects in 
Leeds had not the same chance as in some other cities. The at- 
mosphere, for one thing, was against them. There was something 
more than beauty of form to be considered in architecture ; 
there was beauty of colour. In Leeds the beauty of colour 
could not stand against the attacksof the atmosphere, but 
some of the buildings of the city, notably the town-hall, showed 
that a true and beautiful form would dwell long after the build- 
ing had been blackened by soot. No man who regarded the 
town-hall with admiration could rest long content while it was 
defiled by the vile abortions which stood opposite it. They 
looked to the architects to bring forward a scheme which would 
give them a real public library and art-gallery. 

The Chairman, who responded, said that they had a great 
deal to thank the Corporation for, but there was still a great 
deal to be done. If the Corporation had begun many of the 
improvements which were now being carried put twenty or 
thirty years ago it would have been much to the advantage of 
the ratepayers. Thirty years ago the Council intended . to 
widen and improve Lands Lane, but this was only being done 
at the present time. If the improvement had been carried out 
when the proposal was first made, the work would have been 
done at one-third of the cost at which it was now being done. 
Referring to the congested districts in the east end of Leeds, 
the Chairman suggested that suburban villages might be made 
for the working classes. It would be an easy matter to arrange 
for workmen’s trains. This would relieve the congested state 
-of the east end. 

Mr. H. Perkin proposed “Art, Science and Literature.” 
The toast was responded to by Mr. M. C. W. Flower. Mr. A. 
‘T. Walker and Dr. Bodington also responded. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


FAIR amount of progress has been made in the restoration 
A work of the church of the Holy Trinity, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and the intention is, if possible, to complete it so as to 
allow the reopening service to be held on Shakespeare’s birth- 
the work proceeds discoveries of a more or less 
interesting nature are being made, and one cannot help regret- 
ting, says. the Birmingham Post, that, now the opportunity 


occurs a more complete investigation is not to take place in 


deference to the wishes of those interested. in archeological 
research. But the contractors have only certain work to per- 
form and will not exceed it. For instance, after taking up the 


old stone floors and stone pavements they are bound to ex- 
_.cavate only about a foot for the concrete foundation of the new 


floors. . Doubtless if they went deeper some interesting relics 
would be brought to light, possibly remains of the ancient 
monastery which occupied the same site, and the foundations 
of the several altars existing in the present church when it had 
its chantry of five priests and its college. Upon the previous re- 
storation, which occupied six years (1834-40), over 10,000/. was ex- 
pended. Agreatdealof oldwork was then taken out of the church. 


of a bygone age is brought to light. 


of sight a number of quaintly inscribed stones and other 
mementoes of the past. However, that was better than destroying 


them. One of the old altar stones (early fourteenth century) 


has been recovered, and scarcely a day passes during the 


present work of restoration but what some interesting memorial 
A number of old monu- 
mental slabs were found buried near the north entrance, re- 
cording the deaths of persons of distinction, and search is now 
being made for a tablet containing a Latin inscription to the 
memory of one Thomas Brawton, a sub-warden of the college, 
who died in March 1476. This tablet was discovered during 
the previous restoration of the church in 1839, a note made of 
the circumstance, and, strange to say, was again buried on the 
south side of the nave. One of the most interesting of the 
comparatively modern stones found was that in memory of 
Sarah, wife of Samuel Tyler, a well-known Stratford family, dis- 
tinguished for their many charitable acts and liberal benefac- 
tions, which are enjoyed to the present day. Sarah died May 14, 
1756, and “the stone is consecrated by her sad, disconsolate 
husband,” who appends the following verse :— 


Reader, behold this silent grave doth here embrace 
A virtuous wife with Rachel’s comely face, 

Sarah’s obedience, Lydia’s open heart, 

Martha’s care and Mary’s better part. 


This slab was discovered buried beneath the floor laid down in 
1839. Of equal interest was a large stone found close to the 
Clopton monuments, which had evidently been buried for over 
100 years. It records the demise of a faithful servant, named 
Tomes, of Sir Hugh Clopton, Knight, who died in 1746. His 
twenty years’ faithful service created so much natural affection 
that Sir Hugh and he “both jointly desired that he might be 
buried as near the family vault as he could conveniently be 
layed.” This Sir Hugh was the last of the Cloptons, a barrister- 
at-law, one of the Heralds at Arms, and Recorder of Stratford 
many years. He lived at New Place, Shakespeare’s last 
residence, and was descended from the famous. Sir Hugh 
Clopton, Lord Mayor of London, who built the fine stone 
bridge over the Avon at Stratford in the reign of Henry VII. 
In the south aisle a long range of ancient vaults has been 
found. These are packed full of coffins, mostly of lead. 
The crowns of the arches will probably be broken and the 
vaults filled in, which appears to be desirable if only on sanitary 
grounds. ~The workmen continue to come across quantities of 
human bones. These are carefully collected and buried in the 
churchyard. Outside the church, on the south side, where large 
excavations have been made in connection with the heating 
apparatus, great quantities of bones have been discovered and 
have been reinterred. Inside the church it is a singular fact 
that most of the vaults are constructed on the south side of 
the building, and this is accounted for by the fact that it was 
customary to bury malefactors on the north side. Part of the 
present scheme, but not included in the present contracts, is 
the rebuilding of a handsome vestry, estimated to cost 1,250/., 
upon the site of the ancient crypt and charnel-house which was 
part of the old conventual church, and erected about the time of 
Edward-the Confessor, and to which entrance was obtained 
through the “priest’s door” near Shakespeare’s grave. It is 
also proposed to furnish new oak benches and chotr stalls, the 
latter costing between 300/. and 4oo/. A sum of 6,000/. has 
been already spent upon the restoration of the church during 
the last ten years, and it is now proposed to expend another 
5,000/,, but of this amount a considerable sum has. yet to be 
subscribed. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


QUARTERLY general meeting of this Institute was held 

in the rooms, 187 Pitt Street, on the 27th ult., Mr. John 

Jas. Burnet in the chair. A recommendation by, the council 
that the president and late president be elected to act with the 
city engineer in formulating the conditions of competition for 
Springburn Halls was approved of, and these gentlemen were 
declared elected. It was intimated that for the Phebe Hearst 
architectural competition for the University of California, which 
opens this month, the following articles had been received, and 
are now on exhibition in the rooms of the Institute, 187 Pitt 
Street, viz.:—A plaster relief map, a set of photographs, topo- 
graphical maps of the grounds and programmes of the com- 
petition. It was also arranged to put an advertisement in the 
papers within the next few days calling attention to the com- 
petition and the information to be had at the rooms. The 
President referred to the recent election of the President of 
the R.I.B.A. as a Royal Academician, and the secretary was 


‘instructed to convey the congratulations of this Institute to the 


R.I.B.A. on the event. At the previous general meeting Mr. 
Donald. Bruce, 261 West George Street, was duly elected: a 
member of the Institute. i apher 
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Bandeau 1n Louvre, attributed t> Jean Goujon, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur Paris Municipal Council have selected the painters 
-who are.to be entrusted with the decoration of the. new 


~“Opéra-Comique. The ceiling of the auditorium will be the 

work of M. Benjamin Constant. ‘The painting will be 
partly allegorical, for there will be symbolic figures of 
Music, Song, Renown, the City of Paris, &c. As a contrast, 
there will be portraits in character of several of the prima 
donnas, who will be arranged asa cortege. ‘The walls of 
one of the grand staircases will be painted by M. FLAMRENG, 
‘while the second will be undertaken by M. Luc OLiviER 
Merson. M. BERNIER will receive the commission for the 
“avant-foyer.” 
paint the ceiling and M. Gervex the panels. One of the 
adjoining sa/ons is confided to M. RapHarL CoLiin and 
the other to M. Toupouzr. As in other modern French 
buildings, there will be apparently no effort to insure unity 
of effect amidst such diverse styles. 


Tue theory was lately started that the “ Odyssey” was 
the composition of a woman, and the want of precision in 
the descriptions of places, and through which their identifi- 
cation became impracticable, is almost enough to suggest 
that a man who travelled by land and sea could not be the 
author. The island of Ithaca measures not more than 
17 miles by ro, and should therefore offer opportunities to 
test the topography of the poem. But archeologists cannot 
agree in the identification of natural features. When- that 

is the case it is no wonder the site of the palace of Ulysses 
is a hopeless puzzle to enquirers, and that there is, much 
discussion of the subject. The controversy is likely to be 
revived, since. Professor DORPFELD visited Ithaca in the 
autumn, and has endeavoured to solve the difficulty. The 
inhabitants of Ithaca point to some cyclopean walls which 
stand on the hill of Aetos, towards the middle of the island, 
as the remains of the palace, and for the refuge of a robber 
chief or pirate the spot was well chosen. Sir WILLIAM 
GeELL, Dr. ScHLIEMANN and Baron VON WARSBERG 
approve of the tradition. Against them are LEAKE, 
Loutuinc, Burstan and ReEIscH, who maintain that 
Utysses lived near the west coast of the island above 
the Bay of Polis. Dr. D6ORprELD has adopted the 
latter theory, and his authority amounts to much. He 
fixes on the Helikarta Hill as the site, for from it an excel- 
lent view of the surrounding land and water is to be ob- 
tained. According to Dr. D6RPFELD, it was SCHLIEMANN’S 
intention to undertake excavations in Ithaca, in order to 
ascertain whether the spade could be as effectual there as 
at Hissarlik, but death intervened. It would be an advan- 
tage to archeology if operations of that kind were con- 
ducted in the Isle of Ulysses, but apparently there is 
nothing on the surface which would encourage the experi- 
ment. One of the reasons which made Colonel LEAKE 
select Polis for the port is that outside is a rocky islet which 
would serve for the Asteris described in the poem, where the 
Achzan suitors sheltered while lying in wait for TELEMACHUS 
in order to slay him. -That reason has been approved by 
Dr. DORPFELD. 


THe Americans find more advantages in brick paving 
for streets than we suppose. ‘In Toronto, before use, the 
bricks are subjected to abrasion tests which, without ex- 
perience, would be supposed to be in excess of what.a 
brick can sustain. . According to the engineer's report, three 
bricks of known weight were placed in a cast-iron cylinder 
2 feet in diameter and 3 feet long, together with about 


In the foyer M. Arpert Maicnan will 


140 lbs. of scrap-iron varying in weight from about ro 0z.. 
to 11 lbs., the average piece weighing about 3 lbs. The 
cylinder was then given 2,000 revolutions at the rate of 
29 revolutions per minute, after which the bricks were 
taken out and weighed. They were then given another 
2,000 revolutions and again weighed. If their loss was 
ereater than 8 per cent. of their first weight after 2,000. 
revolutions, and 13 per cent. after 4,000 revolutions, the bricks 
represented by the samples were rejected. ‘The test was not 
considered to be altogether satisfactory, owing to the pieces of - 
iron becoming very much wornand the difficulty of determining: 
exactly what the cylinder contained. - Another experiment 
was then tried. Iron cubes were cast with corners rounded 
to aradius of about a quarter of an inch. They weighed. 
2, 4 and 8 lbs., and were used as a substitute for the 
scrap iron, but the largest two sizes were found too severe 
on the bricks and their use was discontinued. ‘The abra- 
sion test now in use in Toronto is to put three samples im- 
the cylinder with 100 2-lb. round-edged iron cubes, and give 
them 3,000 revolutions at the rate of twenty-five revolutions. 
per minute, their weight being taken at each 1,500, Those 
which lose more than 8 per cent. of their weight during 
1,500 revolutions, or 12 per cent. during 3,000, are rejected. 


EXPERIMENTS on a large scale to discover the strength 
of concrete are rarely undertaken, and in consequence the 
utility of the material is not sufficiently realised. The Law 
Library of Columbia University has a concrete dome, and 


‘prior to its construction one on a smaller scale was tested. 


The experimental dome was 15 feet diameter and 6 inches 

thick throughout, the rise at the centre being 6°44 inches. 

The material was made of four parts of stone, two of sand. 
and one of Portland cement. It was built up within a. 
circular tie of angle iron 6 inches by 6 inches by $ inch. 

After completion, the dome was covered with 2 inches of 
damp sand for fifty-eight days. A bed of sand was then 
laid over it to support a circular platform 5 feet in diameter. 

About 60,000 lbs. of bricks were laid on the platform before 
any deflection could be detected, and 80,000 lbs. were sup- 

ported for six days without any sign of failure becoming 

apparent. It was intended to test the dome to destruction, 

but more than 80,000 lbs. could not be applied without. 
danger to the men employed. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._GLOUCESTER: WEST FRONT. LADY CHAPEL 
; LOOKING WEST. 


CALLCOTT COURT, BRONDESBURY, N.W. 
HIS building is now in course of erection in Callcctt 
Road, Brondesbury, from designs’ and under the 
direction of Messrs. PALGRAVE & Co., architects, West- 
minster. 

The building will contain sixteen sets of self-contained 
flats, fitted with all modern sanitary and domestic improve- 
ments. ce | 

The elevation has been designed to produce a quiet and 
homelike effect, and in contradistinction to the “fussy” 
style generally adopted in modern suburban houses. The 
roofs will be ‘covered with green slates, and the Venetian 
shutters will also be painted green. The forecourt will have: 
garden seats, with a. fountain in the centre, as shown. 
Mr. SamuEL HurcueEns is carrying out the work. 


THE CORRIDOR, NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, CLERKENWELL. 
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THE PRIVILEGES OF THE ABBEY OF 
GLOUCESTER. 


By the Rev. J. WEBB. 


ROM the building let us revert oace more to its inmates" 


| 
| 


It is observable that the number of monks upon this founda- | 


tion has been various at different times. Where the means of 
support had long been regularly established, and there could be 
little difficulty in filling up. vacancies, the reasons for this 
variation are not very obvious. Serlo, at his coming in 1072, 
found only two or three adults and eight boys; but at his 
decease, in 1104, he left the number increased to a hundred. 
If so many could then be maintained, when the convent was 


refounded and settled anew in statute and constitution, and _ 


when so many donations were subsequently made towards its 
maintenance, it is singular that they should. not have kept up 
the number. When Edward III., in 1328, appropriated three 
churches to the abbey, he appointed, three monks, in. addition 
to the ancient quota, to pray for the soul of his parent. Under 
the government of Boysfield there were fifty-four; and under 
that of Froucester forty-five, besides the abbot. In 1510 they 
are reckoned at forty-eight in the abbey and sixteen in the cells; 
and in the reign of Henry VIII. those who subscribed to the 
king’s supremacy, though these might not be all, are stated at 
thirty-five. These inequalities may sometimes have arisen from 
interference of ecclesiastical visitors. upon different occasions, 
and for causes now unknown. ; 

Throughout the whole period, extending from the accession 
of the house of Lancaster to the union of the Roses, a period 
most interesting, but very defective in our civil and ecclesi- 
astical histories, a wide gap occurs in the annals of the monks 
of Gloucester. The ledgers of only the three last abbots, 
Braunche, Newton and Parker, are in existence, and supply 
some scanty information relative to their condition and eco- 
nomy during part of the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry Vii: 
immediately preceding the dissolution. To these the remaining 
portion of our essay will be chiefly confined. 

Great abbeys maintained a crowd of officers and dependents 
in various departments. In the times of Boysfield and Frou- 
cester it is said they amounted to two hundred, in which all in 
town and country must be included. Furney, from the occur- 
rence of them in the original documents, has particularly 
specified between eighty and a hundred. Their bailiffs and 
collectors were very numerous. As everything in these esta- 
blishments was professedly carried on with great formality and 
order, most of these persons, especially such as were employed 
immediately about the house, from the steward and physician 
down to the groom and the servant in the brewery, held ‘their 
places by grant or patent. These instruments were made out 
by the clerk of the treasury, or, as he is also styled, the clerk 
of the cellarer, in which not only their salary, clothing and 
maintenance are for the most part minutely defined, but imsome 
instances their duties, both positive and negative, are distinctly 
laid down. The reader shall be presented with some abstracts 
from them. car | 

1. Foremost among their civil officers in estimation and 
honour seems to have been the chief steward., His office was 
executed by deputy ; but that appointment the abbey reserved 
to themselves. Indeed, the stewards of the lands and manors 
of their cells seem to have been gentlemen, and some of them 
might have the privilege of nominating their substitute ; but to 
two of these appointments they evidently attached much im- 
portance, and at least in latter times contrived, by the disposal 
of them, to connect themselves with persons of rank or interest, 
whose names might not only grace their roll, but whose exer- 
tions, if needful, might promote their welfare. One was the 
stewardship of the lands, &c., of their priory of Ewenny within 
the Lordship of Ogmore and Duchy of Lancaster, in the county 
of Glamorgan, to which, in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII., 
we have the successive nominations of Charles Somerset, Earl 
of Worcester, Sir Thomas More,and Henry, Earl of Worcester; 
and in the appointment of the latter, where it is expressed that 
“he shall receive twenty shillings per annum from the prior of 
Ewenny, and other profits due to his office,” it is added, “and 
for good advice and assistance afforded, and to be afforded, to 
us and our priory.” But the other, that of chief steward of the 
courts, &c., of the monastery of Gloucester, whose annual 
stipend was ten marks, paid by the cellarer, was in more im- 
mediate intercourse with the whole of their interests. _ Sir Giles 
Brydges held this in reversion, 20 Henry VII., and Sir William 
Kyngston in 20 Henry VIII., afterwards in conjunction with 
Anthony, his son and heir apparent. This is the celebrated 
Sir William Kyngston whom Wolsey dreaded, who was captain 
of the king’s guard and lieutenant of the Tower when the un- 
fortunate Anne Boleyn was beheaded. Kyngston and his son 
outlived the prosperity of the abbey, and shared in its spoils. 

2. The under-steward of the abbey, however, as the prin- 
cipal manager of their receipts and concerns abroad, was on 
this account more immediately useful to them. John Arnold, 
Esq., held this post* for many years, from 4 Henry VIII., and 


| On every flesh or fish day he had 
_ first course, as much as is set before two monks. He had a 


-in the abbey, called ‘‘Cheltenham’s Chamber.” 


afterwards procured his son Nichclas to be nominated with 


him as his successor. He was treated with great consideration, 


had numerous perquisites and was provided for in case of sick- 


ness or inability. His: stipend was’ five pounds per annum ; 


and he had livery of cloth as often as any squire of the’house- 
hold or domestic of the. abbot, and four yards besides at 


‘Christmas ; seven white loaves, called myches, weekly ; three 


shillings and fourpence for ale every quarter; on Sundays, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, out of Lent, a mess of the first 
course, such as‘is put before two monks ; and the same every 
Sunday and Wednesday in Lent. Hay, litter and standing for 
two horses in the cellarer’s stable. If sick, his pay was to be 
forty shillings per annum ; every day one monk’s allowance of 
flesh, and eight shillings and sixpence every quarter to provide 
his ale. His servant had every day a loaf of grooms-bread. 
The under-steward received also, yearly, two loads of wood, or 
two hundred staff-kids (strung faggots), and eight pounds of 
candles. His dwelling was in a chamber, with a garden 
annexed to it, called “the sextry.” Some little alteration and 
addition was made in this when his son was associated with 
him, who was not to act in his father’s time, but with permission 
of the abbot. Both of them were appointed for life. Arnold 
was to audit all the accounts of the bailiffs, farmers and other 
dependents of the abbey ; those of the bailiffs were engrossed 
on parchment. The audit was annually held between the 
feasts of St. Martin and St. Andrew. 

3. Next to the under-steward, in utility and in consequence, 
was, perhaps, the clerk of the treasury, or clerk of the cellarer. 
He held all the cellarer’s courts. He made out all grants, pre- 
sentations, advowsons, leases, copies of court rolls and all 
writings under the common seal of the abbey. His chamber 
was near the west gate of the abbey, where he kept all the 
books, rolls and muniments. Thomas Parker had this appoint- 
ment 29 Henry VIII. He was the attorney to manage their 
business in the exchequer, for which his annual fee was twenty 
shillings ; his salary as clerk was four pounds per annum. 
Every Christmas he received cloth for a gown of the suit and 


"livery of the office of under-steward and other counsellors of 


the monastery, or thirty shillings in lieu thereof. The cellarer, 
whose carriages brought in the supply of firewood to the con- 
vent, delivered three loads to him every year. He had main- 
tenance for one horse in the stable of the abbey, and the usual 
corrody of meat, drink, allowance of parchment, paper, candles, 
and other profits to his post appertaining, and that for life. 

4. The chief porter kept the keys of all the abbey gates ; 
his salary was thirteen shillings and fourpence per annum, paid 
quarterly ; he had a chamber in the abbey, next to the abbey- 
gate. His weekly corrody was three white loaves, called 
myches, and two called holyers, with seven loaves of squire- 
bread ; for ale, every quarter, three shillings and fourpence. 
a mess of flesh or fish of the 


gown every year of the suit of the gentlemen of the household 
of the Lord Abbot. This was granted in reversion to Robert 
Ingram, 28 Henry VIII. 

This review of lay dependents might be greatly enlarged, 
but it shall close with the introduction of a personage of no 
little importance among the fraternity. His grant of corrody, 
which will be given in a more detailed form, brings him out, 
like some figure touched by the hand of Holbein, habited in his 
robe of broad cloth, trimmed with fur, a constant attendant 
upon the bodily welfare of the abbot and monks GF ot, Peter 
He is a foreigner, and probably not in holy orders, but his. 
profession has stamped its just value on those who exercise it 
in every age. It opens in this style :— 


To all the faithful of Christ to whom the present writing shall come, 
Thomas, by divirie permission abbot of the monastery of St. Peter of 
Gloucester, and the convent of the said house, health in the Lord ever- 
lasting. Know ye, &c. 

The abbot and convent grant to their beloved in Christ, Master 
William de St. Severino, Bachelor of Medicine, for his good service in 
the art of medicine and laudable counsel, &c., the following corrody 
for the term of his life. Every day a monk’s loaf. Every flesh day 
such a dish of flesh, and every fish day such a dish of fish at dinner and 
supper as is served to a monk of the convent. An annual pension of 
two marks to find himself in beer ; and another annual pension of two 
marks for his stipend at the festivals of St. Andrew, the Annunciation, 
St. Mary, the Nativity, and St. John the Baptist, by equal portions ; 
annually from the cellarer three waggon-loads of firewood, or two 
hundred faggots, called “‘ kayshides ” ; and from the sub-cellarer twelve 
pounds of tallow candles. The said Master William shall receive 
yearly, towards Christmas, four yards of broadcloth, with fur, of the 
suit of the upper clergy of the said monastery, and shall have a chamber 
Every day one 
servant’s loaf, called squire-bread, for his boy, and ten shillings yearly 
to provide beer for said boy, payable at four terms of the year, with 
a dish of potage on every conventual day. To have and to hold to the 
said Master William de.St. Severino the aforesaid corrody of bread, 
flesh, fish, wages, fire, candle, clothing and_bread, with ten shillings. 
for his servant’s beer, for the term of his life. For which 
corrody. the said Master William shall be faithful to the 
abbot and convent and their successors, shall keep their secrets and 
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shall lay aside all other care when he shall be called upon and required 
to the care of the said abbot and convent and their successors, or any 
monk of the said convent; and shall apply his diligence in the said 
faculty, and in the execution thereof, to the utmost of his knowledge. 
Neither shall it be lawful for the said Master William to retire from the 
service of the said abbot and convent, or their successors, without per- 
mission of the Lord Abbot or Prior, first asked and obtained ; and 
during his recess, so often as leave shall be granted to him to go out of 
town, then the said William shall show the said abbot and convent and 
their successors in what place they shall find him ; and, if need be, the 
said William shall return with all speed, at his own expense, to the 
said abbot and convent and their successors ; and if he be absent with- 
out leave, his corrody of bread, fish and all things above named, shall 
cease till his return to the said service. Moreover, the said abbot and 
convent have granted to the aforesaid Master William, for the sake of 
his recreation, seven days in every quarter of a year to visit his friends, 
during which he may receive all things aforesaid; but if he shall be 
absent beyond seven days the carrody shali cease, according to the 
time of his absence, till he return to the aforesaid service. Sealed with 
the common seal and the seal of the said Master William, and dated 
in the Chapter-house on the last day of July A.D. 1507- 


After all, these grants for life, without reference to future 
conduct or character, these associations of father and son, 
survivorships, reversions and permissions to execute their trusts 
by deputy, suggest the strong tendency to abuses with which 
these institutions were then infected, and which promoted their 
decay. 

Their leases are no less instructive in peculiarities, relating 
to their habits and domestic arrangements. Many of them 
contain clauses connected with purveyance and good cheer. 
In these their festivals are not forgotten. The manor of 
Froucester was to furnish a boar to the cellarer at the feast of 
‘All Saints. The farmers of Buckland Manor were bound to 
fatten thirty capons, to be delivered to them by the chamber- 
lain, against the capon feast. From that of Preston they 
derived twenty-seven quarters of wheat, twenty geese, as many 
ducks, capons and pullets, and four’ bushels of green peas, at 
the several seasons of Midsummer, All Saints and the Festival 
of Lent. And from Abbelode they received, annually, twenty 
capons, twenty pullets, thirty ducks, fifteen young pigs, two 
hundred and forty hen-eggs, pigeons, butter, cheese and milk. 
Standish supplied them with abundance of beech-wood for 
firing. Among the copies of their leases are several relating to 
their flocks of sheep ; in these their numbers are specified, the 
livery of the abbey shepherd is mentioned, and in one instance 
their shelter in winter and their protection from heat and flies 
in the summer is particularly laid down. Wherever any court 
is held, the lessee of that manor is bound to entertain the 
representatives of the house. The farmer at Monk-Leighton 
found wine, beer and bread for those who were engaged in the 
procession there on Holy Thursday.. 

According to the Chronicle, Staunton was the first who made 
a residence for the abbots at the pleasant Vineyard, that from 
its gentle knoll, overlooking the Severn to the eastward, com- 
manded the city and abbey, backed by the distant hills. Un- 
questionably this was a favourite residence, and, on more 
accounts than one, a spot of advantageous retirement. When 
Gloucester, closely built and thickly inhabited, was occasionally 
visited by pestilential disease, and the infection reached west- 
ward across the river to Over, the abbot, who should not think 
himself beyond its influence at the Vineyard, was provided with 
a farther retreat. By lease of the manor and mansion-house of 
Higham to John Arnold, Isabel his wife, and Nicholas their 
son for seventy years, it is stipulated that “at reasonable 
summons and warning of the abbot and his successors, when 
plague of pestilence shall happen in Gloucester or Over, it shall 
be lawful to the said abbot and his successors, during the 

plague, to have a convenient portion of the aforesaid mansion 
for the residence of themselves and their men, at the proper 
cost of the abbot, during the plague.” 

It were unjust to omit all mention of their regular alms- 
givings to the poor. For these they were well provided by 
Tiberal donations. The registers of the almoner and sub- 
almoner abundantly testify the extent of their ability to exercise 
beneficence, and charity itself should lead us to conclude that 
they gave as freely as they had received. Yet it must not be 
supposed that at the gate of the abbey they doled out merely 
the scraps that came from the table of the refectory, for these 
were the perquisite of the serjeant of the refectory ; it is re- 
corded to have been a part of his office, as an attendant in the 
cellar, to draw the alms of the poor people. 

Akin to their almsgivings were the hospitalities they had 
exercised for ages, and which had occasionally well nigh re- 
duced them to distress. These kindnesses, consolatory to the 
traveller and so graceful in the occupiers of a religious house, 
were extended to minute attentions, of which a conception 
would hardly be formed even in days of boasted delicacy and 
refinement. Provision was made not only for the rider, but for 
the horse to help him on his way. Katherine de Gloucester, 
xelict of Walter .Fitz-Peter, and Wymart, relict of John 
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lands to find shoes for the horses of religious visitors who might 
need them. 

An apparent privilege, but real disadvantage, was the right 
that they enjoyed of electing their abbot. This often gave rise 


to contested elections and bitter dissensions. We meet with 


instances of abbots chosen “ by way of compromise,” when the ° 
struggle was terminated by mutual compact of the contending 
parties. But their differences were not always settled ‘so satis- 
factorily, and the interposition of royal authority had been 
necessary to bring them to peace. Towards the close of their 
career this contentious disposition raged among them perhaps 
more than ever. The election of John Newton was conducted 
with great heat, and the various documents relating to it occupy 
nearly forty closely-written leaves, double columns, of his 
register. These disputes brought scandal upon the fraternity, 
and furnished their adversaries with arguments against them. 
But at this time it was not enough that they should have 
quarrelled among themselves: a serious controversy arose 
during the government of Newton between the abbot and 
convent and the mayor, aldermen and burgesses of Gloucester 
respecting right of common in some meadows near the city. 
It was attended with rioting and assault on the part of the 
townsmen, and was at length settled by the arbitration of the 
abbot of Winchcomb and the prior of Llanthony. All these 
things tended to increase the growing unpopularity of the 
house ; and another cause which operated universally to the 
disparagement of these societies was equally conspicuous 
here. Though they might be indulgent masters to those 
who were absolutely under their control, yet in their 
zealous adherence to ancient privilege and usage they had 
been too tardy in manumitting their vz//ezns. This class of 
persons probably had elsewhere, for the most part, obtained 
their liberty before such of them had received it who were 
subject to ecclesiastical lords. The registers of the later abbots 
present many of their forms of manumission, the last of which 
may furnish a specimen and memorial of a servitude happily 
now unknown in England. 


Know all men by these presents, that we, William, by Divine per- 
mission, abbot of the monastery of St. Peter of Gloucester, and the 
convent of that house, have manumitted and given to freedom Richard 
Daunser, sen., of Sendbrugge (Saintbridge), in the county of the vill 
of Gloucester, Richard Daunser, son of the said Richard, sen., and 
Agnes, daughter of the said Richard Daunser, our neifs of our manor 
of Barton-Abbots, nigh Gloucester, in the county of the vill aforesaid, 
and the whole of their offspring, begotten, or to be begotten, to be free 
from all yoke of servitude and like condition, with all their goods and 
chattels whatsoever. So that neither we nor our successors shall dispose 
of the said Richard, Richard and Agnes, nor their offspring, begotten 
not to be begotten, nor their chattels, towards any parts of the world 
whatsoever ; neither shall we be able for the future to make any exaction 
or claim (upon them) by reason of any neiveté (nativitatis), or like 
condition ; but shall be excluded from all action of law and claim for 
ever., In witness whereof we have affixed our common seal. Given ~ 
in our Chapter-house, September 18, 1522. 


The causes and circumstances that led to the abolition of' 
these institutions need no observations here ; and it is time to 
conclude this sketch of the privileges and customs of the 
monastery of Gloucester—an outline, faint and imperfect, that 
the writer would gladly have strengthened and filled up had he 
not already exceeded the proposed limits of his essay. While 
many may be of opinion that sufficient has already been said of 
them, to others it may seem that all that has been produced is 
little enough to bring forward of those who occupied this spot » 
for many hundred years, and the very thought of whose exist- 
ence here appears now but as a dream. But their remains 
proclaim to us that they ought not, and will not, be forgotten. 
They who, in black Benedictine vestments, trod these hallowed 
courts have departed ; their processions, and images, and lights, 
and altars have disappeared ; their long peal at Prime is heard. 
no more. Their religious ceremonies have been succeeded by 
a purer mode of worship and less encumbered rites. Yet their 
records, and church, and cloisters show us in part what men 
they were ; how wealthy and influential in their generation ; 
how diligent in the promotion of certain of the liberal arts ; 
how studious, according to their notions, of employing their best 
efforts in rearing and decorating a temple to the service of God. 
And should the errors which induced their downfall never be 
obliterated, neither will some portion of their deservings ever 
cease to be had in remembrance, while that tower shall lift its 
head above the vale which for so many centuries it has adorned. 
There long may it continue in undiminished beauty, the 
admiration of the traveller and of the antiquary, an indication 
of the pious feeling and talent of ages past, and a mode of 
architectural proportion and elegance for many to come. 

It may be useful to ‘subjoin some general idea ‘of the 
damages and restorations that this venerable building has 


sustained by neglect, interference, or a just spirit. of improve- 


ment since the Reformation. - At that time all those:parts which 


had belonged to the officers of the church had run so far to ruin . 


that the king ordered. sixty pounds for their repair. In 1576 


Franchevaler, in the genuine spirit of female compassion, left ! the whole fabric was in .a- very ruinous ‘condition, and in 1616 
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it became more out of order than almost any church of the same 
class in England, so that Laud, who was then dean, obtained 
a chapter-act for speedy attention to it, and sixty pounds per 
annum were allowed for that purpose. But then came the 
inattention and consequent dilapidation of the civil war, in which, 
though as it has already been mentioned, the cathedral 
suffered comparatively but little, it must not be concealed that 
there was a time during this season of confusion when Its total 
demolition was contemplated by some persons who had agreed 
among themselves for their several portions. But, after the 
removal of the battlements which adorned the lady chapel, this 
work of destruction was arrested. Part of the little cloisters 
was, however, pulled down about that period. Dorney, the 
town clerk, in one of his annual orations, about 1653, exhorts 
the officers of the city, in whose hands the charge was then 
vested, “to take care of this its greatest ornament, which some 
do say is now in danger of falling.” (Furney MS. folio, pages 
313-14.) But, interiorly it has sustained some of its most 
serious injury from the ill-directed attempts of those who 
designed no more than to beautify and improve it. Miserable, 
according to Furney, must have been the mutilations of the 
entrance into the choir in 1741 under Bishop Benson. Though 
of the well intended, but badly executed, alterations then intro- 
duced as little is now to be seen as of the beautiful work which 
they supplanted. It has all given way in turn, and the particulars 
of this havoc may therefore be passed over in silence. A more 
correct feeling in the architecture of these ancient structures is 
the offspring of our own days ; and it is more consolatory to be 
assured, as to what is left, that the laudable exertions of the 
late and the present Dean and Chapter have not only effected 
some admirable restorations, but have progressively placed all 
parts of the building at present in good repair. 


VALUE OF MUMMIES. 

()* Monday last Mr. J. C. Stevens included in his sale at 

King Street, Covent Garden, several mummies from 
Egypt and elsewhere. One lot consisted of three unrolled 
mummies (without bandages), which were brought from 
Egypt in January 1863 by the steamship Scoféa ; the hiero- 
glyphics which were with them at the time are now lost, but 
according to these incriptions the cases are said to contain the 
bodies of Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus), King of Egypt; Antiochus 
Soter, King of Syria ; and Alpina (wife of Seleucus), Queen of 
Babylon. The genuineness of the three mummies was certified 
by two letters, one from Dr. Birch, of the British Museum, and 
the other from Professor Bonomi, of Sir John Soane’s Museum. 
This curious lot fetched 75 guineas. A rolled Egyptian 
mummy, in coffin, with a rod, as found in coffin, and coffin lid, 
18 guineas ; another, 16 guineas ; and a Peruvian mummy of a 
woman in a crouching position, 27 guineas. The last three 
were purchased for Horniman’s Museum, Forest PAA? An 
antique Egyptian mummy, in fine decorated case, realised 
34 guineas. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION OF DOMESTIC 
BUILDINGS.* 
oe: domestic buildings I mean buildings used wholly or 
mainly for habitation. Public buildings where many 
people congregate, warehouses and structures containing large 
quantities of inflammable goods, and other places of a similar 
character, require greater precautions than are necessary to 
render domestic buildings practically fireproof, and these time 
will not permit me to deal with. 

The constantly recurring and gradually increasing loss of 
life and of much valuable property by fire is not realised as it 
should be ; nor, I submit, are sufficient precautions taken to 
diminish in the future the risk that is now to a great extent 
easily attainable in the erection of habitable buildings. 

The chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade stated in 
his annual report for 1896, that during that year there had been 
in his district 3,616 fires more or less of a serious character, to 
which the brigade had been called ; that 106 lives had been 
lost, besides serious injuries to rio firemen, of whom two died, 
and that, in addition, the number of persons injured little or 
much through fires could not be ascertained. 

This is a startling report, and rendered all the more serious 
when we gather therefrom that our lives, apparently, hang as it 
were on the result of an occasional spark, or a lighted match 
carelessly used or thrown away, for 198 fires resulted from the 
former and 363 from the latter. 

The loss of life’ in travelling and in following dangerous 
avocations has been lessened in a remarkable degree during the 
last century. Our forefathers were, we are told, in the habit of 


making their wills previous to undertaking a journey, by reason 
NG i 22s a kas a es gS i a 


-.* From a:‘paper by Thomas Potter read before the Society of Arts 
on January 26. 
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of the danger incurred, their homes being considered the safest 
places. At the present time this order of things is reversed, | 
for whereas—as just stated—108 persons lost their lives from 

fire in the Metropolis alone in 1896, and in their own homes, 
only eight passengers met their death from circumstances 

beyond their own control through travelling on all the railways 
in Great Britain during the same period. 

The serious loss of life from fire in the Metropolis would 
undoubtedly have been increased but for the skilful organisation 
of the Fire Brigade, and the improvements that have been 
made of late years in means for checking fires and saving life. 
If as much care had been bestowed in the past, and was still 
practised to make our houses fire-resisting as has been expended 


in extinguishing fires, there would be comparatively but few 


serious fires at the present time or in the future, so far as 
domestic buildings are concerned. 

We shall be told possibly that many of the houses in which 
fires take place are old, and that much wood was used in their 
construction. ‘This is so, but nineteen houses out of every 
twenty in the course of erection at the present time within the 
metropolitan area are being built in the same dangerous 
manner. 

The only domestic buildings which the London Building 
Act compels to be to any extent fire-resisting are those belonging 
to or occupied by different families, such as hotels and flats, 
dwellings over stables, buildings used partly for workshops and 
partly for habitation, and others which are beyond certain 
dimensions in superficial or cubical area. The great majority 
of buildings are allowed to be built to burn, except so far as 
regards external walls, chimneys, party walls and_ roof 
coverings. 

The building owner is at liberty to deal with the inside of 
his house almost as he likes, ze. he may use wood for floors, 
partitions, wall linings, stairs, skirtings, roofs and other things 
that could be as well formed of incombustible materials and at 
comparatively little increased cost ; these form a standing 
menace to the occupiers of, at least, the upper storeys of every 
dwelling built in the usual way. 

If a certain amount of timber were allotted to be used in 
the construction of a dwelling-house, and the instructions were 
that it was to be distributed in a way that, should the window 
curtains or carpets take fire from a spark, a lighted match or 
the upsetting of a paraffin lamp, some portion of the timber 
would be fairly certain to catch alight and the fire to spread 
with the greatest rapidity, no better arrangement could be 
devised than the one usually adopted in house building. 

As the first step in this direction we have wood joists, about 
12 inches apart, reaching from wall to wall over the entire area 
of the buildings, and resting on wood wall plates ; wood floor 
boards to form a walking surface cross these at right angles 
on top, and wood plastering laths cross at right angles beneath 
to form the ceilings of rooms below ; a similar arrangement is, 
as we know, adopted for lighting coal fires in ordinary grates, 
the crossing and recrossing and the space between affording 
excellent facilities for the fire to play round the wood, and air to 
circulate and so assist combustion. This arrangement, which 
begins with the ground floor, is repeated every 3 or 4 yards 
in height to the top of the building, where the roof, constructed 
with wood ceiling joists, wood rafters and wocd ceiling and 
slate laths, is ready to supply its quota of combustible materials 
on the slightest provocation. 

Wood partitions for dividing the floor area into rooms are 
often formed of timber quarterings placed 12 inches apart, 
cross lathed on both sides and affording unusual facilities for 
carrying the flames upward from floor to floor. Bricks are 
sometimes built in between the wood uprights, and these toa 
great extent lessen the danger. 

Wood skirtings, dados, match-boarding or wainscotting are 
fixed round rooms to wood battens nailed to wood plugs, driven 
into the mortar joints, and sometimes into the chimney flues. 
A space is usually left between the back of this woodwork and 
the wall to prevent decay ; the air having unchecked circulation 
through this space, a fire is rapidly communicated from room 
to room. 

Wood stairs commence at the lowest floor and finish at the 
highest, and it may be said, as a rule, there is practically no 
disconnection of wood between the bottom floor of a house and 
the top floor, and no severance or barrier to check ascending 
flames ; a strong upward current of heated air is provided at 
the bottom by the well-hole of the stairs, and when once the 
latter are well alight all escape from the upper rooms is cut off, 
and a leap from the windows or the fire-escape is often the— 
only means of avoiding one or other of the most horrible of. 
deaths, suffocation from smoke or being roasted alive. I have 
not overdrawn the description of the way houses are being» 
built by the thousand every year, even within the metropolitan 
area, It was nothing of an unusual character that caused the 
loss of 106 lives in 1896; it was pretty evenly distributed 
among 77 different fires, nearly all of which appéar to have 
been in buildings of the domestic class, and almost without 
exception the fires originated from the most trivial cause.’ | * 
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Another startling statement is to be found in the annual 
report alluded to, viz. that for the last thirty years the number 
of fires and the loss of life therefrom have gradually increased ; 
the total number of fires in 1866 was 1,338, 44 lives being lost, 
as against 3,494 in 1896, and 106 lives lost. 


The expression “ fireproof” has a conditional meaning, no | 


building can be said to be absolutely fireproof ; sufficient time 
and material for prolonged combustion are all that is necessary 
to reduce the most fire-resisting building to ruins. It has, how- 
ever, become usual to designate those buildings fireproof where 
the materials used in construction are incombustible. Fire- 
resisting would be more appropriate, but, except in the Building 
Act, it is seldom used. 

The puzzle is why domestic buildings in crowded streets are 
still allowed to be constructed in a way that may bring death 
in its worst form to the inmates at any moment and with no 
warning. There may be a certain amount of prejudice and a 
corresponding antipathy to anything that savours of novelty ; 
still architects I believe, as a rule, agree that compulsory fire- 
proof construction of a sufficient character to render. our 
domestic buildings of all classes practically safe from fire is 
only a matter of time, and is a condition with which. they have 
in many instances no sufficient authority to deal. 

The only explanation that can be given why fireproofing is 
comparatively so little adopted at the present time is that the 
great majority of houses are erected to sell, or to let at an 
annual rental; building owners desirous of obtaining a large 
profit on the sale, or high rate of interes: in the shape of rent on 
their capital outlay, object to spending money for special 
purposes which are not in evidence on completion, and con- 
cerning which purchasers or occupiers appear indifferent, and, 
as buildings can be insured for their full value, the owner is 
secured against a monetary loss. 


A good deal of misconception exists as to which portions of | 


a house should be rendered fire-resisting, and also an ex- 
aggerated notion as to the extra cost. 


There is no reason why structures used mainly as dwellings | 
should be built with the same regard to fire-resistance as large | 


shops stored with inflammable goods, warehouses, public 
buildings and others used for extensive trade and manufacturing 
purposes. 

An ordinary house in which each apartment is so far fire- 
wesisting that its contents and such structural woodwork as 
cannot well be dispensed with, or which there is a desire to 
retain, are together insufficient as combustible materials to 
spread a fire beyond the limits of the apartment in which it 
commences, may be said to be practically fireproof. 


sidering the neatness and efficacy of revolving shutters it is 
strange they should not be more generally adopted for houses 
where shutters are considered necessary, especially as the cost 
is less than the ponderous boxing shutters. The woodwork 
necessary for the windows of a room is scarcely likely to take fire 
except under provocation, but it appears that curtainsand window 
blinds are often the cause of an outbreak through a lighted 
lamp or candle being upset or placed near thereto. In ordinary 
sashes or casements there is but little wood to burn, in the 
frames there is somewhat more. The portions of sash frames 
more exposed than others are the inside linings, pulley stiles, 
heads and cills, and if these were made of teak, which would 
resist any moderate fire after the paint on the surface had 
burned away, another element of danger would be avoided. 
The extra cost would be, possibly, 8s. to 15s. per window, 
according to size. He Bay eee 

Architraves to doors and windows and window-jambs or 
linings can be formed of cement at a somewhat increased 
cost, where the use of wood is not desirable, but door- 
jambs, doors, windows and fitments, such as cupboards, 
dressers, linen-presses, shelving and the like, must appar- 
ently still be of wood, for there is no other material that I 


'am aware of which serves the purpose equally as well 


for habitable buildings. The wood I have just named in an 
ordinary building is classed under the general term of joinery, 
and is mainly exposed to view. But the dangerous factor in a 
building is the hidden timber, which is of much greater pro- 
portion, and being practically out of sight may smoulder and 
burst into flames without any previous warning whatever. 

Under this head we get floor-joists, partitions, wall-plates, 
templates, lintels, roof-timbers, occasionally wood-battening 
fixed against brick walls for lathing thereto or for match- 
boarding. 

It is common knowledge to every one engaged in buildirg 


operations that all these can be dispensed with, and incom- 


| bustible materials substituted with no more trouble, but at some 


| 


The external walls of houses are almost without exception | 


compelled te be built of incombustible materials, but the two | 


factors in construction which are the main cause of loss of life 
by fire in domestic buildings are the wood stairs and the wood 
floors ; and assuming these to be formed of materials that will 
resist a moderate fire for a couple of hours at most, the 
skirtings, doors, door surroundings, windows, fittings, carpets, 
curtains and furniture combined would not in themselves be a 
source of much danger beyond the apartment containing them, 
and may therefore be considered as factors of secondary 
importance in connection with fire resistance. 

But so far as regards skirtings, they would always be better 
if constructed with Portland, Keene’s or Parian cement, because 
in connection with the wood architraves of doors skirtings form 
an almost and in some cases entirely unbroken line of wood- 
work from end to end of corridors and passages and round all 
rooms, and along which fire may possibly travel. 

There is no objection to cement skirtings that I am aware 
of, except that they cost somewhat more than wood ; they are 
far more durable, solid, not readily damaged and non- 
absorbent, and even on sanitary grounds alone should, I 
submit, become more general than is the case. Stairs should 
be of concrete, stone is unreliable; the collapse of stone 
stairs when exposed to a severe fire has occurred on several 
occasions. The cost of concrete stairs is more than wood 
stairs, but unless they are of intricate design itis by no means 
a serious item. 
known to both Romans and Normans, and specimens of their 
work are still in existence. 

Concrete stairs are constructed by casting each step in a 
amould, or by casting the whole flight zz sz¢w, and the principle 
of construction is now well understood. ‘Ihe best materials for 
concrete stairs, both for strength and fire resistance, are Port- 
land cement and crushed bricks—fire-brick by preference— 
clinker from furnaces or slag from iron ore. Oak and other 
hard wood stairs of a defined thickness are classed as fire- 
resisting under the London Building Act, but given sufficient 
fire they add fuel to the flames. Wainscotting, dadoes and 
wood cornices can be entirely dispensed with where protection 
from fire is of paramount importance, or if necessary formed 
‘with cement. Wood liftings and boxing shutters can well give 
way to reyolving shutters of steel or hard wood. There is but 
trifling danger in the latter, because the amount of wood required 
4s so small that it need scarcely be taken into account. Con- 


The -construction of concrete stairs was well | 


increase of cost, and the latter is the crux of the whole matter. 
In place of partitions formed of wood and lath and plaster, they 
can now be constructed in various ways of materials that will 
not burn, such as iron uprights, metallic lathing and ordinary 
plaster—solid plaster with iron rods embedded therein—fire- 
proof blocks, breeze concrete and other materials, all of which 
are light and fire-resisting. Fireproof coke-breeze lintels in 
which small metal tension rods are embedded, for use internally 
over doors and windows, are readily obtainable. Coke-breeze 
blocks or bricks to insert in walls for fixing joinery thereto are 
in every way preferable to and better than wood, and if new or 
old walls require to be battened for plaster, as is practised in 
external walls of some seaside houses to prevent rain from 
penetrating, metallic lathing can be fixed to metal lathing bars 
secured by galvanised wall-hooks. Externally, the roof is the 
dangerous factor in construction ; where barge-boards, dormer 
windows and skylight frames are in evidence, danger exists if 
a fire is in progress in the neighbourhood through sparks being 
carried by the wind. 

Under the old Building Act windows had to be set back at 
least 44 inches from the face of any wall, but now they may be 
flush therewith. All the outside wood window-linings in this 
arrangement can now be exposed ; under the old Act they were 
almost entirely out of harm’s way in the brickwork reveal. 

Fireproof roofs are obviously more difficult to construct than 
the usual wood type, except a flat form is substituted, and 
although obiections may be made to flat roofs for country 
houses and suburban villas on the ground of appearance, there 
can be but few reasons why they should not be adopted in 
towns. 

In addition to safety from fire, flat roofs do away with the 
great danger in towns arising from tiles and slates being 
deposited on the heads of foot passengers during high, winds; 
they also save the annual: recurring cost of tile and slate 
repairs, and the danger of flooding from choked lead gutters 
and down pipes. They have other advantages in connection 
with workmen’s flats and similar buildings where the laundry 
is on the top floor, in being available for drying-places, and 
there is no reason why flower beds and gardens should not be 


‘established thereon, a proposition made by the late Dr. 


Richardson. On a,very high flat roof within a few minutes of 
the Mansion House, excellent grapes are grown in a small 
artificially heated vinery. 

Flat roofs are usually constructed in much the same way-as 
fireproof floors, but laid to a slight inclination to carry rain- 
water away into the stack pipes, and covered with the best 
mineral asphalte. Concrete and cement alone, with the greatest 
care, will not form a water-tight roof. : aun 

A roof of this description should be more durable than 
others, and entirely avoid the necessity of repairs for almost an 
indefinite period. The cost, too, would in many positions not 
exceed that of the ordinary slate or tile roof, lead gutters and 
other accessories taken into account, while, as regards security 
from fire, not a particle of wood need enter into the -construc- 
tion, 
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Fireproof roofs are being adopted for some buildings, ' but 
by far the great minority, and but little difference of opinion 
exists as to what materials should be used, and how they should 
be applied ; but a fireproof roof is of no avail if the floors are 
constructed of wood, and when we come to fireproof floors we 
have to deal with a factor in construction upon which opinion 
differs toa very great extent. Asa result, except where Build- 
ing Acts and by-laws compel their adoption, they are, com- 
paratively speaking, but little used. The reasons for this are 
many. By some persons they are supposed to take up much 
more space than wood, that even if covered with wood they 
are still cold to walk upon, that the weight is excessive, that 
they conduct sound more readily than wood, and other objec- 
tions which do not or need not exist ; but the principal one is, 
as in so many other matters connected with the erection of 
new buildings—cost. They are regarded as a “ luxury” in con- 
struction, and when estimates have to be reduced it is often the 
case that the first to go (if the Building Act permits) is the 
fireproof floors. 

We have heard of many wide estimates as to the cost of 
fireproofconstruction above that of ordinary construction, ranging 
from 10 to 50 per cent. of the cost of the building. It 1s quite 
certain that there will always be a considerable difference in 
the ratio of cost, for a building with no pretensions to internal 
decoration or external architecture, such as workmen’s flats, 
requires equally as much flooring as a mansion costing twice as 
much, but of the same size. Taking average buildings of 
moderate pretensions, I think it will be found that wood floors 
complete, including the wood lathing for ceilings, cost on an 
average about 5 to 74 per cent. of the total outlay, and that 
fireproof floors average about double that of wood floors. 
Assuming, therefore, that a house costs 2,000/. to build and is 
of the annual value of 150/., the fireproof floors at\ the very 
utmost should work out at a cost not exceeding 150/. in excess 
of wood floors, and this at 5 per cent. would increase the rent 
by 7, 1os.a year. Fireproof roofs, as I have said, cost but 
little more than the usual kind, and the extra expenditure on 
stairs and all the other details of construction which I have 
enumerated, except architraves to doors, which are unnecessary 
to be of cement, would be well covered by another 150/., so 
that for 15/. a year at most increase of rental on a house of the 
estimated annual value of 150/., the owner would gain by having 
fewer repairs to pay for, and the tenant would gain by reason 
of its healthfulness, freedom from insects and vermin and 
security against fire. 

If a large reduction of fire-insurance premium on both house 
and its contents was obtainable—and it ought to be through 
danger from fire being almost nil—there should be practically 
very little increased rental necessary. 

On hygienic grounds I submit that fireproof floors have not 
received the consideration they should do. The space between 
the floor boards and ceiling of the usual type of wood floor is a 
receptacle for the dirt and dust of generations, and in the 
majority of houses a refuge for rats, mice, beetles and other 
domestic pests. 

Floor boards may be grooved and tongued, but the floor 
sweepings and floor washings together convey the fine dust 
through the joints of the floor boards of ordinary houses, let 
them be ever so closely fitted when first laid. 

In external walls of buildings it is sometimes the practice to 
insert ventilating bricks to admit air to the floor-timbers, with 
a view to prevent their decay. Where the floor boards have 
shrunk or been badly laid an imperceptible current of air to the 
room above is the result, bringing wiih it a return of some 
portion of the impalpable dust that has found its way beneath 
the floor, and the housewife wonders where all the dust on her 
furniture comes from. 

If the floor timbers acquire dry rot—by no means an un- 
common occurrence, even in well-built houses, the initial stage 
often developing before wood leaves the docks—a rank fungus 
is the result, which spreads with alarming rapidity and is in a 
high degree dangerous to health. 

If the space between floors and ceilings of many houses, 
even of a superior class, erected, say, twenty to fifty years 
since, could be exposed to view, a condition of affairs would be 
revealed that would lead more surely to the disuse of wood 
floors than any description or any amount of persuasion can 
effect. 

It must be conceded that fireproof floors are to some extent 
a costly item in a building ; on the other hand, it is my object 
to convince you that no building is reasonably safe which has 
wood floors and stairs, and that, on hygienic grounds alone, 
fireproof floors are worth the extra cost, even where cost is the 
paramount factor in construction. Very much less is known in 
a general way about fireproof floors than about most other 
details of building construction, and they do not possess any 
attractive features whatever. 

The Romans formed them of brick and concrete, the latter 
as much as 20 feet span, with no intermediate supports, ‘and 


brick arches, which were confined to basements and under- 
ground rooms where injury from outward thrust could be 
guarded against, was attempted in this country until quite 
modern times. 

This is to be accounted for by reason of suitable materials 
for the purpose being practically unknown a century ago. 
Portland cement had not been discovered, rolled iron and steel 
were unknown, and concrete itself—so well understood by the 
Romans—was not in use in this country even for foundations. 

In- 1775 a patent was granted to Mr. Hartley for fire- 
proofing wood in buildings by nailing thin iron sheets round 
floor joists and other timbers, and Parliament voted a sum 
of money to continue the experiments ; but the result was a 
failure, and a little later Earl Stanhope proposed to fill in 
between wood joists with rough mortar laid on wood laths— 
what is known as pugging, and used at the present time not so 
much with the object of making floors fireproof as to prevent 
sound from passing through. 

Since then, I believe I am correct in saying, Parliament 
has made no further grants for a similar object. 

Spasmodic attempts were made subsequent to Mr, Hartley’s 
scheme, but they were all more or less unsuccessful. 

Sir William Fairbairn in his book, “ The Application of Cast 
and Wrought-iron Work to Buildings,” says the first instance of 
the successful application of cast-iron beams for the fireproof 
floors of a building was for a cotton mill erected in 1801; the 
ironwork was designed by Messrs. Boulton & Watt, the cast- 
iron columns being entirely unprotected. 

Up to 1844 numerous patents had been taken out for fire- 
proof floors, but none came to stay until Dr. Fox introduced 
what was afterwards known as Fox & Barrett’s floor 
(Barrett being the business partner), and this was in use until 
quite recent years. Dr. Fox had, no doubt, as medical officer 
of a large lunatic asylum, become aware of the frightful con- 
sequences that might result in case of a fire breaking out in a 
building where a large number of insane patients were con- 
fined. Fox & Barrett’s floor was very popular in London and 
elsewhere for many years. 

Mr. Potter next described the system of construction gene- 
rally adopted. He continued :— 

Joists in almost every system have their webs encased by 
the floor materials; the top flanges are much less liable to 
become overheated than any other portions, but the bottom 
flanges require greater protection than any other part, as they 
are at all times subject to a severe tensile strain, and in case of 
fire the heat is directed full against them. No floor is abso- 
lutely safe unless the bottom flanges are efficiently safeguarded. 
Sir Nathaniel Barnaby in making experiments in connection 
with iron ships found that iron and steel beams gained in 
strength up to between 4go deg. and 550 deg. Fahrenheit ; 
beyond this their strength rapidly diminished. 

The expansion of steel at 500 deg. is an inch in 28 feet 
Fahrenheit, and at 1,000 deg. an inch in 14 feet. Iron when 
dull red-hot is 1,300 deg. The moral to be derived from these 
figures is that if the steel beams and joists used in fireproof 
floors can be so far protected that they do not attain over 
500 deg. of heat, there is but little harm either from loss of 
strength, heat or expansion. Where beams have to be em- 
ployed I think it is only reasonable they should be no longer 
than is absolutely necessary, ze. they should be disconnected 
at every bearing where possible. ~ 

Divided opinions prevail as to whether concrete is reliable 
as a fire-resisting material or the reverse. This depends mainly 
upon the materials of which the concrete is made. Thames 
ballast is one of the worst, and being used at one time for fire- 
proof floors in. London, many failures took place, and firemen 
were cautioned not to enter burning buildings which possessed 
fireproof floors. 

The most reliable fire-resisting materials are crushed bricks, 
coke breeze, clinker from furnaces, slag from iron ore, pumice 
and ‘similar substances which have passed through fire. . Mr. 
Webster’s experiments proved that slag made the strongest 
concrete, broken fire-brick came next and then pumice, while 
coke breeze was the weakest, but after being heated to a red 
heat and quenched with water the order of things was reversed, 
for it was found that slag had lost two-thirds of its strength, 
broken fire-brick nearly as much, pumice about the same, but 
coke breeze less than one-half, and that the latter was then 
stronger than the other three materials. Neat cement was only 
about one-fifth its original strength after being heated and 
quenched, but it was clear that when diffused among other 
materials to form concrete its strength from some cause or 
other was not diminished in the same ratio. But good con- 
crete increases in strength with age, and assuming that a con- 
crete floor will sustain the specified load required at a month, 
it should carry double that at a year, and from this we gather 
that if a concrete floor made of coke breeze is exposed to a fire 
and becomes nearly red-hot—say 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit—it 
ought to be still capable when cold of supporting its original 


specimens of their concrete floors still exist in various places ; | specified load, subject to not being weakened from other causes; 


but, so far as I know, nothing of a fireproof character, except 


and here another contingency arises, expansion from heat and. 
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subsequent contraction, for coke breeze expands about’ three- 
quarters of an inch in 28 feet at 1,000 degrees of heat, and 
crushed bricks one inch in 28 feet. This appears to be a sub- 
stantial objection to the use of floors formed of a single slab 
without joists, or of large self-supporting areas of concrete for 
floors, whether flat or arched. So far as regards strength, first- 
class concrete requires no steel beams or joists whatever for 
floors up to 15 feet between supports, nor any iron embedded 
therein. 

Concrete paths in public streets expand and contract with 
ordinary variation of temperature, and to avoid irregular cracks 
are executed, as we know, in sections of about 9 feet square. 

But as the temperature in a house fire scarcely exceeds, we 
are told, 1,000 deg., there should be no difficulty in so protect- 
ing the beams, the joists and the concrete, that neither should 
in an ordinary house be exposed to a temperature of more than 
500 deg. one hour or longer after a fire has got well alight. 

Cement concrete has some peculiar properties ; for instance, 
it is not considered by any means an elastic material, but I 
have seen a slab Io feet in length and 43 inches in thickness 
deflect over an inch in the centre under a heavy load and 
resume its original shape within a quarter of an inch, after 
having been weighted for several days. So that any perceptible 
movement or detlection of a concrete floor in walking over or 
jumping upon it does not necessarily imply danger. This is, 
however, not a pleasant sensation when the floor is known to 
be of concrete, and to avoid this a flat floor has to be thicker 
than is absolutely necessary for strength. A segmental arch- 
shaped floor has an advantage in this respect, for no matter 
how light it may be it is practically rigid. 

A flat slab floor without joists has another disadvantage, viz. 
the effect of ordinary changes of temperature, as before de- 
scribed. The difference of temperature in the rooms of a 
dwelling is never very great, but combined with the tensile 
strain on the lower half of the floor, it is sufficient to cause 
slight cracks in the concrete on the under side, as the result 
of a change from heat to cold, and although I have never 
known an accident result therefrom, cracks are naturally looked 
upon, and with good cause, as signs of danger. These 
cracks may not develop for a year or more after the floor has 
been completed, and if they are covered on the top with a 
wood-casing and the under side is plastered, they may never 
be visible. Then another objection to slab floors is that the 
lower half, or half below the neutral axis, is undergoing a tensile 
strain, a strain which concrete is least liable to resist, and these 
combined disadvantages go to prove that although flat floors of 
concrete without any joists are economical in cost and space, 
they are not adapted for rooms of domestic buildings. They 
may do very well for corridors, passages, lavatories and the 
like, always remembering that concrete conveys sound more 
readily than any other building material ; as an instance, con- 
versation carried on in an ordinary tone in a room divided from 
another by a 6-inch concrete partition, plastered on both sides, 
can be heard in the adjoining room ; this I state from experi- 
ence. 

My views as to fireproof floors for domestic buildings are :— 

1. Steel beams should be avoided as far as possible; up to 
24 feet span, or between bearings, they can be dispensed with 
altogether, and joists of moderate size substituted at but little 
increase of cost. 

2. Where, however, steel beams are necessary the greatest 
care should be taken to protect them from fire. 

3. Steel joists to divide floors, whether flat or arched, 
should not be more than 6 feet apart, and should also be well 
protected, more especially the bottom flanges, which as a rule 
are less cared for than other portions; the top flanges are not so 
important. 

4. A better quality of concrete, and less of it than is usual, 
should be employed to lessen the enormous weight thrown 
upon walls and foundations. 

5. The plastered ceilings should, if possible, be of a 
character that will not fall or come away as the immediate 
result of a fire beneath. 

The properties aimed at in fire-resisting floors of domestic 
buildings should be, I submit, as follows :—1, resistance to 
fire; 2, non-conductivity of sound; 3, lightness compatible 
with safety; 4, economy of space; and 5, economy of cost. 

The best covering for a concrete floor is wood in narrow 
widths, nailed direct on the concrete. Obviously the’ floor 
must be first made quite straight, and the materials of a con- 
sistency that will enable nails driven therein to hold as well as 
if driven into wood. It has been said that the wood will rot, 
but I have made floors in this way for sixteen years and found 
no decay yet, and for some reasons they are preferable to wood 
block floors and cost less. Dovetailed strips of wood embedded 
in concrete for nailing boards thereto I found acquire dry rot 
and decay more or less in from three to four years. Wood laid 
on concrete direct will not burn except through the strongest 
provocation; it will smoulder and become charred. ©’ Small 
wood joists laid on the concrete and floor boards fixed thereto 


in the usual way will burn rapidly. 


‘I think it is worthy of being more generally known that 
cement used for making concrete parts with as much water as 
is unnecessary for hydration, and clear water’ can always be 
seen dripping from concrete newly laid on temporary centreing 
or wood platform formed to uphold it. 

This is often supposed to be a case of too much water 
having been used in mixing; but it is not so, unless it is 
coloured with cement, in which case it is evidence of the latter 
having been carried through the concrete owing to the use of 
an excess of water, and the floor is obviously weakened there- 
from. Men used to forming concrete floors acquire practical 
knowledge as to these and other little details of construction 
which the casual labourer cares nothing about. 

As a matter of fact, concrete for any purpose is assumed to 
be such a commonplace thing that it is difficult to evoke any 
interest in connection therewith, so far as building matters are 
concerned. But the large fires which have taken place will, it 
is hoped, be the means of inducing the London County Council, 
or the Government, or some other independent authority, to. 
make a series of independent tests of various kinds of fireprocf 
floors, partitions, beam encasements, &c., as done in several 
other countries, that architects and the public ingeneral may be 
put in possession of some reliable data relative to so-called 
fireproof buildings; and if a building was set apart for 
specimens and exhibits of fireproof floors, partitions, cements, 
inventions and products relating to fireproofing generally, 
architects and others would be able to see and judge for them- 
selves as to what would be likely to fulfil their requirements 
instead of having to rely entirely upon pamphlets, advertise- 
ments or circulars. 

I regret that the time allowed me only permits a skimming 
of the subject, and that I have perforce had to leave much 
unsaid. I thank you for the great attention which has been 
accorded me. 


SOUTH WALES ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 


qe annual general meeting of the South Wales Architects’ 

Society was held at the Angel Hotel, Cardiff, on the 
27th ult., Mr. Price Vaughan, the retiring president, in the 
chair. Mr. C. B. Fowler, Cardiff, was elected president for the 
year. Mr. Fowler is widely known as an expert in eccle- 
siastical architecture, and amongst his recent duties has been 
the superintendence of the work at the tower of St. John’s 
Church, Cardiff. . He is also equally well known as an 
antiquary of note, and in this department he has conducted 
excavations at Cardiff Castle and elsewhere for Lord Bute- 
Recently he has prepared a history of the Black and Grey 
Friars, which testifies to close scholarly search, and he has 
enriched the forthcoming issue of the “ Records of Cardiff” by 
supplying a number of rare prints and plans which no one else 
could have supplied. The Society thus hasa distinguished and 
versatile president. 


THE VAULTING OF GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


HE following letter has been addressed to the editor of the 
Glasgow Herald apropos of the visit of the members of 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association to the lower church in 
Glasgow Cathedral, and of a letter in that journal commenting 
on the proceedings :— ; 

95 Bath Street, Glasgow : 

January 25, 1898. 

Sir,—I attended the recent meeting of the Archzeological Society, 
and expressed my known opinion of the theory then again brought 
forward by its author, and the verdict wes not in favour of my 
opponent. I was also present at the cathedral on Saturday by special 
request. Your anonymous correspondent suggests that these are 
“exertions in a direction discreditable,” So like an anonymous 
correspondent ! The members of the Archzeological Society know 
if Iexhibited any personal animosity. At Saturday’s meeting, reported 
jn your issue yesterday in terms which I find to be substantially the 
same as appear in your Edinburgh contemporary, I seconded the vote 
of thanks to my opponent. It was then that Mr. MacGibbon, of 
Edinburgh, spoke. He and Mr. Ross had been directly challenged, 
and he doubtless felt called upon to express his matured opinion. As 
the meeting was a meeting of gentlemen, it was natural that there 
should be no expression of dissatisfaction with his doing so. The 
dissatisfaction ought rather to be at the fact that your correspondent, 
being present, failed to speak. Mr. MacGibbon’s opinion of the new 
theory was publicly made known about the month of June last year, 
and the volume in which his views appear was not issued until early in 
November. No effort was made to convince him between these dates. 
So far as I am concerned this controversy was closed last June.—I am,. 

&c., P. MACGREGOR CHALMERS, 


A Memorial is proposed to be erected in the Martyrs’ 
Field, Canterbury, as a tecord of the forty-one victims who 
perished there during the reign of Queen Mary. 


‘ 


’ fronts of cabinets or buffets. 


circa A.D. 1281). 
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KILDARE. ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. - 


GENERAL meeting of the County Kildare Archeological 

Society was held on the 24th ult. in the Courthouse. In 

the absence of the president, the Earl of Mayo, the chair was 

taken by the Rev. Mathew Devitt, S.J., president of Clongowes 
Wood College, vice-president of the Society. : 

The Vice-President expressed his regret that their president, 
Lord Mayo, was prevented by an attack of influenza from 
presiding. : 

After the business portion of the meeting had been gone 
through, the reading of the papers was proceeded with. The 
Rev. E. O’Leary, P.P., read a paper entitled “John Lye’s 
Descendants and their Successors at Clonaugh, co. Kildare 2 
(Part II). . Father O’Leary was followed by Lord Walter Fitz- 
gerald, who read an interesting paper on Castleroe, a ruined 
castle situated half-way between Kilkea Castle and Mageney 


_ railway station. 


TESSER As. 


Pictorial and Ornamental Art. 


HERE was ever a true sense of ornamental distribution, 
which extended even to pictorial art when applied decora- 

tively to walls in the early Italian works, the principle being 
derived from Byzantine sources, and this was not wholly 
neglected by artists so late as the time of Francia and Bar- 
toloméo, as evidenced in their balanced and symmetrical com- 
positions. When, however, pictorial art began to assert itself 
over the decorative, and to assume its own high place and 
office, then the ornamental principle succumbed to pictorial 
treatment, and the painted ornament, as well as much also of 
the ornamental sculpture of the early Renaissance, became 
pictorial and unsymmetrical ; this will at once be seen by any- 
one who examines the bas-reliefs, or even the fruit and foliage 
of the architrave of the Florentine gates by Ghiberti. Herein 


pictorial art reigns paramount ; the frieze which surrounds the | 


gates is an imitative rendering of nature, hardly disposed 
according to the law of geometrical distribution ; even the bas- 
reliefs are pictorial, not sculpturesque ; many planes enter into 
their composition ; so that it may be said that the painter 
rather than the sculptor—the artist certainly rather than the 
ornamentist—has composed them. The return to Classic 
examples stayed the innovation for a time in sculpture of the 
cinquecento period, but it became more dominant than ever in 
the seventeenth century. Yet from what has been said it must 
be evident that the law of symmetrical arrangement is not only 
in accordance with a deeper insight into nature’s working, but, 
moreover, lends itself to the absolute necessities of many manu- 
factures, especially in this age of machinery, and to the best 
means for the display of form and colour in all, while the 
naturalistic view not only is difficult of execution in many 
manufactures and fabrics, but is a mere surface view of nature 
also, only concerning itself with what is open to everyone, and 
neglecting those hidden truths which lie at the root of the 
whole subject. Much more intense must be that man’s love of 
nature who studies her inmost secrets to apply them anew, to 
his who only looks at her to make false and exaggerated imita- 
tions of roses, poppies and peonies, to sprawl them over 
carpets, and reverses even her simplest laws to stand brass 
candlesticks on the points of leaves,‘to cause gas to jet out of the 
corollas of flowers, or to cover with bushes of grape or ivy the 
The one studies nature, the other 
caricatures her. 


Early Brickwork in England. 

After the age of the Romans we find, at St. Albans, the 
eleventh-century builders making use of the Roman bricks from 
Verulam for their own constructions, but possibly not making 
any new bricks for themselves, though this is doubtful, inasmuch 
as there are moulded bricks used for newels, &c., which they 
would hardly have been likely to find ready made, even if they 
had found enough plain bricks for so enormous a building as 
their abbey. At St. Botolph’s, Colchester, at Pevensey, at St. 
Martin’s, Canterbury, in the chapel of Dover Castle, and in 
many other places, Roman bricks were used in the same way. 
At Brixworth, Northants, the fine Saxon church is built of 
ragstone, with arches of brick, of the size of Roman bricks, and 
always protected by a covering course of brick or tile laid round 
them. The earliest really English brick building we have is, 
however, not to be looked for at so remote a date as these 
works, and is, perhaps, Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk (built 
Here, however, brick is only used as a 


_ material for walling and mixed with courses of stone and flint. 
. The bricks are mostly of the modern Flemish shape, but there 


, siderably. 


> 


are some of other forms and sizes, bearing a general resemblance 
to Roman bricks or tiles. The colour of the bricks varies con- 
All the dressings throughout this house are of stone, 
so that here we have no strictly architectural use whatever 


~made of the bricks, and it seems almost: as though they had 


been made use of from some other building, as at St, Albans, 


| 


The eastern counties were the part of England in’ which stone 
was most hard to obtain and where, therefore, brick was more 
largely used than anywhere else. At Coggeshall. were some 
remains of moulded bricks of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, whilst at Holy Trinity, Hull, we have an enormous 
fourteenth-century church built in part of brick with stone 
dressings. Indeed, Hull seems to have been at this time a 


‘completely brick-built town, as will be seen from the description 


given by Leland (Itinerary, vol. i. p. 49), which is worth ex- 
tracting. Hesays, “In Richard the Secondes Dayes the Town 
(of Kingston-on-Hull) waxed very rich ;” “and Michael de la 
Pole, Marchaunt, came into high favor,” &c.; “and yn his 
Tyme the Toune was wonderfully augmentid yn building, and 
was enclosed with Diches, and the waul begon, and yn con- 
tinuance endid and made al of Brike, as most part of the 
Houses of the Toun at that time was.” He goes on to describe 
the towers, walls and houses, all of them of brick, and then 
says, ‘There be 2 chirchis. The Trinite Chirch most made of 
Brike,” and “most part. of the Brik that the Waulles and 
Houses of Kingston wer buildid was made without the south 
side of the Toun; the Place is caullid The Tylery.” Dela 
Pole seems to have faced an older stone wall with brick, for 
there is evidence of the building of stone walls at Hull early in 
the fourteenth century, and Bishop Lyttleton saw the brick 
facing which had in part fallen from the stone walls lying at the 
bottom of the trenches, Hull, no doubt, had great trade with 
the Low Countries, and derived some of its fashion of building 
from them, and there are other churches in the same neigh- 
bourhood which followed the same example. Here, therefore, 
there was less prejudice to be contended with, perhaps, than 
elsewhere ; but usually it is very remarkable how for a long 
time our old builders seem to have refused to avail themselves 
openly of anything but natural materials. We see, for instance, 
in Norfolk and Suffolk a large number of churches built with 
circular towers, so planned for the sole purpose of economising 
stone, and yet in the thickness of the walls of many of them the 
despised brick is found embedded, the natural use of which 
would have allowed of the erection of square towers. 


Rights to Pews in Churches. 


There can be no property in pews ; they are erected for the 
use of the parishioners. The Ordinary may grant a pew toa 
particular person while he resides in the parish, or there may be 
a prescription, by which a faculty is presumed, but. as to the 
personal property in a pew, the law knows of no such thing. 
Every man who settles as a householder has a right to call on 
the parish for a convenient seat. All the pews in a parish 
church are by general law, of common right, for the use in 
common of all the parishioners, who are to be so provided with 
seats as may most conveniently and orderly accommodate all. 
It was held, in-Blake v. Usborne, that a person who had per- 
mission from the churchwardens to sit in a pew temporarily and 
in order, by keeping possession for a future tenant, to carry into 
effect the conditions of sale of a house with which the pew had 
for above a century been held under an unexpired faculty, has 
no possession on which he can bring a suit for perturbation 
against a mere intruder, such permission being illegal as con- 
firming the sale of a pew. 


Statues of Children. 


The unskilfulness of the ancients in shaping children is 
agreed upon, and modern artists would probably for imitation 
choose a Cupid of Fiammingo rather than of Praxiteles 
himself. The story of Michel Angelo placing a Cupid of his 
own by the side of an antique one, in order to demonstrate the 
superiority of the ancient art, is of no weight, for no work 
of Michel Angelo can bring us so near perfection as nature 
herself. It is no hyperbole to advance that Francis Quesnoy 
(Fiammingo), like a new Prometheus, produced creatures 
which art had never seen before him. For if, from almost all the 
children on ancient gems and reliefs we may form a conclusion 
of the art itself, it wanted the true expression of childhood, as 
looser forms, more milkiness and unknit bones. Faults which, 
from the epoch of Raphael, all children laboured under till the 
appearance of Fiammingo, whose children having the advan- 
tages of suitable innocence and nature, became models to the 
following artists, as in youthful bodies Apollo and Antinous 
are, an honour which Algardi, his contemporary, may be 
allowed to share. Their models in clay are esteemed superior 
to all the antique marble children. Neither can it be under- 
stood on what singular idea of beauty the ancient artists 
founded their custom of hiding the foreheads of their children 
and youths with hair. Thus a Cupid was. represented. by 
Praxiteles, thus a. Patroclus in a_ picture mentioned by 
Philostratus; and there is no statue nor bust, no gem nor coin 
of Antinous, in which we do not find him thus dressed. 
Hence, perhaps, that. gloom, that melancholy, with which all 
the heads of, this favourite of Hadrian are marked. Is not 
there in a.free open brow more nobleness and sublimity ? and 
does not Bernini seem to have been better acquainted with 
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beauty than the ancients, when he removed the overshadowing 


locks from the forehead,of young Louis XIV., whose bast: he: 


was then executing?» “ Your.Majesty,” said Bernini, “is king,, 


and may with:.confidence ‘shows yourbrow to all the world.”,, 
From that time king and court dressed their hair.¢ 7a Bernini. , 


_ Indian Use of Precious Metals. 


The consumption is enormous of both gold and silver’ in, 


India, as is’ indicated by the continual imports. It has been 
supposed by some that this is to be ascribed chiefly to the 
practice of hoarding these metals; latterly it has been sug- 
gested that the increased cultivation of the land in many 
districts requires an increased expenditure of capital. Both 
have no-doubt considerable influence. But less importance 
than it appears to deserve has been attached to the practice of 
the natives of the East loading their women and children with 
gold and silver ornaments. The love for these is so great 
throughout the land, that when the superior kinds cannot be 
afforded imitations are substituted, or such as are made of less 
valuable materials, such as glass, horn, wood, and even of 
platted straw. Therefore, when the people generally increase 
in the means for supplying the necessaries of life, a portion of 
their superfluity is certain to be expended in purchasing silver 
ornaments for their families, of which such numbers are worn 
by some females, as anklets, armlets,‘ bracelets, necklaces, 
rings, and head ornaments of various kinds. Silver wire, more- 
over, is used for various tissues, as well as when gilded for the 
various fabrics -of ‘gold: and _ silk. 
subject for careful ‘inquirers in the neighbourhood -of~ the 
larger towns, to endeavour to ascertain the quantity of silver 
expended for such purposes. But this would give only an 
approximation, for the Sonar.or worker in gold and silver is to 
be found in all the larger villages throughout the length and 
breadth of the Indian empire. 


Roman Walls. 

An economical mode of constructing walls was practised by 
the ancient Romans in the time of the Republic and of the 
early Empire, the durability of which has been shown by ex- 
perience. They are the most durable walls that are known, 
and at the same time the most economical to build. 
secret of this is very simple ; the walls are built of rough stone, 
not cut, bound together by the excellent Roman mortar into a 


concrete mass as hard as a natural concrete rock, harder and — 


stronger than many kinds of stone. The reason that the 
Roman mortar is so good and so durable is that it was always 
used quite hot and never allowed to cool before it was used ; 
the lime was used the same day that it was burnt, before it had 
time to absorb moisure from the atmosphere, which it does 
very rapidly when first burnt. This moisture makes it begin to 
cool and to expand, and crystallise, in the manner that lime 
always does as it cools. These crystals being hexagonal 
present always jagged edges, and the lime is mixed with rough 
sand, either of the natural volcanic sand called fozzolana, 
which is found in great abundance in the neighbourhood of 
Rome and in all volcanic districts, or of pounded stone or 
pounded brick where rough sand is not easily found. River 
sand will not do, still less sea sand, because each particle is 
rounded by the action of the water, and’ consequently the 
jagged edges of the lime crystals have no hold upon such sand. 
The truth of this observation is easily tested by putting a piece 
of hot lime under a microscope, when it may be seen to expand 
in a marvellous manner, and.to crystallise as it, expands. 
benefit of this action of nature is entirely lost by the modern 
practice of keeping lime for days or weeks before it is used, and 
stirring it up several times mixed with road dirt. It as; then 
no better than mud from the road for building purposes. But 
as these rough concrete walls are not ornamental, the Romans 
faced them either with brick, or stone, or marble, or -with 
plaster or cement to be painted upon. .The Roman bricks of 
the first century make the finest brickwork in the world. In 
form they are what we should call tiles, large, thin and flat, 
usually 2 feet square when used for floors or other purposes, 
but the bricks used for facing walls are not so large, and are of 
a triangular form, that is, a tile of about,.a foot square is 
cut across in a diagonal line, making two triangular bricks, and 
the long side is placed outwards to form the face of the wall, 
the two other sides form a wedge, which being turned inwards 
‘and driven into the concrete before it was set, the whole is 
bound together by the crystallisation of the lime in such,a 
manner that it isimpossible to draw out one of the bricks or 
tiles ; the bricks will break before the mortar will give way. It 
is probable that the two rows of tiles were placed first at such 
distance apart as was required for the thickness of the wall, and 
the interval filled up with broken stone, similar to what we 
now use for macadam roads (and which was used by the 
Romans for the foundation of their paved roads many centuries 
before Macadam was born). As soon as a bed of this sort was 
prepared, either for a road or for part of a wall, usually about 
a yard thick, the lime grouting was poured upon it. This con- 
sisted, according to the directions of Vitruvius, of one part of 


fo 


It would be an interesting - 
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lime .to five of rough sand, mixed with water to about the 
thickness.of cream. - The water evaporates as the lime expands. 
and leaves a mass of wall, ordinarily about 6 yards wide and 
1 yard deep, at one time, ‘on which another layer is: placed: as. 
soon as the first has set. . The bricks or tiles of the bést period. 
are not more than 1 inch thick.» \ifos SEF 


5 PENN 
GENERAL. : 
MI. Jean Paul Laurens has been elected president of the: 
Société des Artistes. Frangais in succession to M. Bonnat.. 


| who declined to be nominated for a second term. 


Garron Tower, county Antrim, the residence of the late 
Marchioness of Londonderry, is to be converted into a hotel. It 
stands on the top of a cliff 4oo feet high between Glenarm and 
Carnlough. 


Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., the author of an excellent work 
on Medieval fortifications, died on Monday night in his eighty- 
seventh year. He was for several years manager of the Dowlais 
Ironworks. 


The Collection of the late W. H. Stewart, of New York, 
is to be sold by auction to-day... It contains many of the most 
successful examples. of pictures by. the modern masters of 
France. There are also twenty-five works by Fortuny. 


Sir A. Geikie, F.G:S., will deliver the Romanes ‘lecture this. 
year in Oxford. The subject selected is “ Types of Scenery 
and their Influence on Literature.” 


The Fifth Ordinary Meeting of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society (fiftieth session 1897-98) will be held at the Law 
Library, Union Court, on Monday next at 6 P.M., when a paper 
will be read by W. H. Bidlake on “ The Quality of Strength in 
Architecture.” 


The Annual General Meeting of the Municipal Officers’ 
Association will be held (by the kind permission of the Corpora- 
tion) in the Council Chamber, Guildhall, London, on Tuesday, 
February 22, at 7.30 P.M., At this meeting the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor will be elected president, the report for the past 
year will be presented, and the executive council elected for the 
ensuing year. 


The Annual Meeting of the Royal Cambrian Academy of 
Art was held on Saturday, when a letter was read from Sir 
E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., consenting to become an hon. member 
of the Academy. « It was resolved to throw the Cambrian 
Academy exhibition this summer open to ‘all artists in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. C. Boydell and Mr. H. Hughes were 
elected full members}; and Mr. E- Bottomley, Mr. T. Clough, 
Mr. R. E. Morrison; Mr. G. H. Swinstead and Mr, Brint Turner 
were elected associates. : 


A Meeting of the Royal Academy was held on Wednesday, 
when Mr. B. W. Leader and Mr. Seymour Lucas were elected 
Academicians, and Mr. C. Napier Hemy an associate. ... 


An Exhibition of Australian Art will be held in the Grafton: 
Galleries during April and May. eet or 


Mr. W. W. Beaumont will on Manday next deliver his 
inaugural address as president of the Society of Engineers. The 
premiums will be presented by the ex-president, Mr. G. M. 
Eawtord. 77" unas a ae 


Mr. James Thomson (Baird & Thomson), of Glasgow, was 
on Monday presented with his portrait, as a mark of admiration” 
by some of his friends.: The painter‘was Mr. R. C. Crawford. 


The Committee of Senatus of Edinburgh University 
have passed a resolution declaring: their sense of the value to 
the University of the services rendered by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson during a long period of years as architect of the 
University New Buildings. So. far.as the structures for 
academic use are Concerned, these buildings may be considered 
as completed by the M‘Ewan Hall, and the occasion thus. 
afforded of looking back over the time elapsed since the first 
inception of the scheme brings to mind the constant care and 
thoughtfulness which Dr. Rowand Anderson has shown in 
providing for the many wants, often of a special kind, of the 
medical departments. The Senatus recognise, at the same 
time, the hand of ‘an artist in the architectural treatment of the 
buildings. 


The International Jury for the preliminary competition 
for the University of California will be composed of five 
members, viz. Messrs. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., London ; J. L. 
Pascal, Paris; Paul Wallot, Dresden; Walter Cook, New 
York ; J. B. Reinstein, San Francisco. The authors of plans: 
retained will receive a premium of 1,500 dols. each if only ten 
plans are retained ; not less than 1,200 dols. each if not exceed- 
ing fifteen plans: are retained ; and not. less than 1,000 dols 
each if more than fifteen plans are retained. fae 
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Bandeau in Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon 


@he Mrchitect. 


THE WEEK. 


THE announcement of ten of FRAGONARD’s pictures 
being sold for 50,0002. will not appear so remarkable to 


any expert who has watched the growth of interest in the | 


French artist’s works. In 1865 his Chiffre d’ Amour real- 
ised 35,000 francs, and in 1883 the Serment d’ Amour was 
sold for, 42,000 francs. 


du Jeune Mari, 7,000 francs were given. FRAGONARD’S 


For one of his drawings, Le Retour | 


works deserve to be prized by Frenchmen, for he was one | 


of the most characteristic of their eighteenth-century 
painters. The Goncourts have well described him in one 
phrase as “le plus merveilleux improvisateur parmi les 
peintres.” He was also said to have been formed in the 
same mould as DipERovt, and there is some correspondence 
between the pleasant stories of the encyclopedist and the 
amusing revelations of femininity which the painter placed 
on canvas. 
of the Italian masters, and was not afraid to attempt scrip- 
ture scenes for churches. The pictures just sold out of 


M. Matviiian’s collection were painted for Mdme. Du | 


Barry, but for some mysterious reason were never put in 


their places, and were kept in Grasse, where FRAGONARD ~ 


was born in 1732. He died suddenly of congestion of the 
brain in a Paris café in 1806. 


' OnE of the largest pictures in the Paris International 
Exhibition of 1900 will be the Coronation of Nicholas LT, 
by M. GERVEx. ' 
33 feet, by 8 métres. The painting is to have a special 
pavillon for its accommodation. ‘The moment selected is 
when the Czar placed the crown'on his head. M. GERvEXx 
in any other country than France would be a Court painter, 
for although he has taken subjects from abattoirs and the 


Strange to say, FRAGONARD was a close student, 
_ the floor is about 65 +2. 


lose no time in altering any arrangements by which damage 
to cargo might arise, and to avoid carrying pipes through 
the main deck. The advice was not adopted, by all the 
members. In order to insure uniform practice it is pro- 
| posed by the Association that only 80 per cent. of claims 
| should be paid in cases where the advice was not followed. 


| That treatment is considered too liberal by some members, 
| who say that 75 per cent. is sufficient to compensate those 


who wil not uphold the policy, of the Association. Rats are 
therefore causing disunion in the most important of com- 


' mercial societies, 


Mr. J. H. KINEALY, an American engineer, has found 


‘that the increase of temperature of the air in a heated room 


varies from 4 to 2 degrees for each foot of height above 
thé floor, and that for rooms about r2 feet in height the 
average temperature of the air may be taken as equal to the 
temperature measured 4°5 or 5 feet from the. floor. When 
a room is heated by hot-air it is probably safe to say that, 
when the temperature of the air in the room is 7c degrees 
5 feet above the floor, the temperature at a distance #2 from 
If % is taken as the height of the 
ceiling above the floor, the average, temperature between 


the floor and the ceiling is about 65 +f. For work in con- 


nection with ordinary dwellings or schools it makes very little 
difference whether a high wall or window-ransmits more or less 
heat per hour than a lower one of the same kind and-thick- 
ness, as the walls of the rooms are usually not much higher 


than 12 feet, and the average temperature of the air is about 
_ the same asthetemperature observed about 4;5 or 5 feetabove 


The size’ is to-be’ 1o- métres,’ or about: | 


operating theatres ‘of hospitals, he is happiest when painting | 


costly robes. His Coronation, therefore, should be a’ suc- 
cess, for a more picturesque assemblage of costumes was 
not witnessed of late years than that in the Cathedral of the 
Assumption, Moscow. 
portraits M.GrRvEX remained in Russia for about four 
months, and several of the’ robes worn by those who took 
part in the ceremonies were lent to the artist, and are now 
in his atelier in Paris. 


Rats are not considered to be desirable inmates of any 
habitation where men reside for even’ a short period. But 
in ships they have become a new source of danger. Rats 
suffer much from thirst, and with their sharp teeth they 
quickly remove whatever may impede an approach to water. 
The lead soil-pipes are: therefore constantly leaking. One 
of the consequences is ‘often injury to’ cargoes. As a 
judgment of the Admiralty Court affirms that a vessel with 
a defective soil-pipe is to be considered unseaworthy, it. is 
easy to see that costly litigation may arise from the action 
of afew rats. ‘There is consequently a risk that sanitary 
requirements will often be overlooked. _ It is not always easy 


to avoid laying pipes through the holds of ships, and in that way’ 


escape injury by dampness to a cargo. The Shipowners’ 


-- Association, however, in 1895 urged all the members to, . 


In order to insure accuracy in his | 


the floor. But for work in connection, with churches -and 
other buildings in which the heights of the rooms are quite 
great it becomes important to know whether the heat loss 
of a high wall is or is not. different from: that of a lower 
wall of the same kind, area and thickness ;-andiif the heat 
loss is not the same for the high as, for the lower wall, it is 
of the utmost importance to know whether it is smaller,or 
greater. 


ABOUT a.year ago the works committee of the London 
School Board recommended that for the next batch of 


' schools which were to be erected the old specification of 


7885-86 should be employed. ‘The following modifications 
were to be adopted, viz.’:—(1). ‘The brickwork of all piers 
carrying heavy loads, and also the whole of the external 
walls, be built in’ cement, and internal walls generally be 
built in mortar ; (2) the amount which is included in the 
builders’ tender for the -supply of glazed. brick internal 
facings be shown on the form of tender-as a separate item ; 
(3) the quantities shall not-form part of the contract. The 
experiment was also to be tried of having the variations on 


| the contract measured up on completion’ and the accounts 


adjusted by the quantity surveyor who took out the original 
quantities, such adjustment to be completed within a period 
of six” weeks after the completion of the school, and the 
foundations, drainage, &c., were to be measured during the 
progress of the works.. Two of the six schools are about to 
be erected in Balham and Lewisham. The arrangements 
are also to apply to a school on the Royal Hill site at 
Greenwich.: The accepted tender for it (Messrs. TREASURE 
& Sons) amounts to 12,706/, with an extra of 190/. for 
building brickwork in cement. 
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KINGS AND ARCHITECTS. 


“None: of. the galleries: of: the, Louvre there are some 
| statuettes of kings, each of whom is represented with 
a sort of drawing-board on his knees, which has a plan 
engraved on it, as if the designing of buildings was the 
most important occupation of royalty among the ancient 
Chaldeans. How far the figures are symbolic it 1s now 
impossible to discover. Sculpture is not always rigorously 
exact to realities. Our royal GrorcEs did not wear the 
robes of a Roman emperor, although it would be easy to 
conclude from their statues that their everyday costume 
resembled Csar’s when he was at the head of his legions. 
But for an early Eastern monarch there was fitness, in 
posing them as architects. for when was the power. to 
govern displayed more strongly than by compelling men 
who had grown accustomed with the liberty of the desert 
to abandon it and to settle down in rows of habitations, the 
whole being surrounded by walls which prevented an 
escape? OTHELLO said he would not be tempted to put 
his unhoused, free condition into circumscription and con- 
fine for the sea’s worth ; what must have been the feeling 
of the tribesmen of a more remote age who were induced 
to abandon their tents and take shelter in close and foul 
mud ‘cabins? In that way, however, civilisation made 
progress, and the kings who created the cities were naturally 
regarded as demigods. After a time it might be their 
ambition to be represented as lion-hunters; but that was 
only a temporary fashion. 
destruction, but by edification, by recognising that the 
mason’s ways are a type of existence, or, as GOETHE says, 
‘‘des Maurers Wandeln, es gleicht dem Leben, und sein 
Bestreben, es gleicht dem Handeln der Menschen auf 
Erden,” and the house is not only a shelter, but resembles 
a stepping-stone in a track through chaos and leading 
towards progress. 

The Greeks did not consider there was any absurdity 
in the legend of the gods raising with their own hands the 
walls which were to protect towns where they were especially 
honoured. 
were to be pitied as imbeciles who believed the walls of 
Babylon were constructed from plans prepared by SEMIRAMIS, 


and that the works were carried out under her own. gracious 


superintendence. The sight of her palaces, walls and 
gardens made the Assyrians imagine that SEMIRAMIS was 
more than mortal, and they showed their reverence towards 
her memory in a manner which could not be approved by 
modern morality. All the traditions about primitive build- 
ings agree in demonstrating how exalted was the status 
ascribed to the architects in many countries. They not 
only possessed extraordinary genius but were high born. 
The earliest Greek architects whose names are preserved 
were TROpHONIUS and AGamiprEs. According to’ one 
legend, the former was the son of ApoLio, but ancient 
sceptics, who kept close to earth in their speculations, 
declaréd the two artists were merely sons of ERGINUS, 
king of Thebes. Lucian, however, tells us of divine 
henours paid to TRoPHONTUS, from which it would seem 
there was a belief in the architect’s kinship to the immortals. 

Then there is DapaLus, who was said to be of royal 
blood, and was: first cousin to THrsEus. He was the 
architect of the labyrinth, but Heroportus wished to allow 
a share in so vast a work to as many builders as possible, 
and accordingly all the kings of Egypt are described as 
‘participators in the work. Egypt appears to have been an 
admirable country for an all-round practitioner. If he 


were not high born, there was a chance for him to marry a | 


princess. That was the good fortune of one who, as 
HeERobotuSs gravely relates, used to get into the treasury of 
King Ruampsinitus by means of an opening that was 
formed by leaving a large stone loose. The king con- 
sidered he was an able man because he could deceive the 
wise Egyptians who were entrusted with the care of the 
treasure-house, and out of admiration and policy gave him 
his daughter. All these old-world stories may appear 
ridiculous to the wisdom of our time, and it is impossible 
to separate fiction from fact, the wheat from the chaff, when 
we consider them, but with all their extravagance they at 
least serve to indicate that the authors were willing to pay 
a tribute.to the greatness of architecture while allowing 
their imagination the fullest scope. __ 

There was at the same time a tribute offered to the king, 


Men realised it was not by. 


We need not therefore assume that the men. 


"of the big book on architecture. 


‘whose immensity, controlling power and endurance were 


typified by a great building. The young French pringe 
who expressed so much surprise when ke was informed that 
kings were mortal, expressed a sort af transmitted belief, 
for in early times people readily assumed that, although 
their ruler might depart on an important journey which 
concealed him from their sight for a long or short period, 
that was different from dissolution, and a massive example 
of construction was accepted as having a resemblance to 
the royal life. A monarch could not be blind to the 
relation which was made out between himself and his 
buildings, and statecraft therefore dictated that he should 
undertake works on a grand scale. But kings became so 
closely connected in the minds of their subjects with struc- 
tures that the designers were overlooked, and in conse- 
quence it has become impossible to discover who were the 
architects of many of the noblest buildings in the world, 
and any renown which arises from them is credited to those 
who ruled the city or country where the works were under- 
taken. 

We must not suppose the indifference to genuine architects 
was.confined to barbarians. It prevailed throughout Greece. 
Several names of Greek architects have survived, but we 
cannot speak with any certainty about their buildings. 
How was the work of the Parthenon divided between 
Ictinus and CaLLicraTeEs, and what fell to the share of 
Carrion, who is supposed by Virruvius to have been also 
associated with Icrrnus in building the Temple of Ceres 
and Prosperine at Eleusis? The latter work was also 
ascribed to CoroEBUS, MeTAGENES and XENOCLES. While 
the architects were passed over, we hear of a statue erected 
to one of the workmen employed on the Parthenon, because 
after he fell froma scaffold a herb was discovered which was 
considered to be “the sovereign’st thing on earth” for out- 
ward and inward bruises. The men whose names are 
generally recorded by the Greek and Roman writers in 
connéction with building are those who were architects by — 
accident. One. time it is a carpenter, another time a 
philosopher, a painter or a sculptor. When an architect had 
tohe named the trouble was not always taken to write his 
name correctly. Hence it is the artist who constructed the 
city of Alexandria can be styled DEmMocRATES, CLEOMENES, 
DINOCHARES, DINOCRATES, STATISICRATES, CHINOCRATES, 
CHEIROMOCRATES, CHERSICRATES, as if he were a thief with a 
number of aliases. There is no doubt, however, about the 
identity of the founder of ‘the city. 

When, following the course of time and the development 
of building, we come to Rome we find a repetition of the 
Eastern precedents.- The first of the Tarourns has 
gained a reputation for defensive and sanitary works, and 
his successor also was supposed to be a wonderful builder. 
If they, possessed an architectural adviser his name_ is 
unknown. Under the Republic there was more fair 
play for architects. VirRUVIUS mentions COSSUTIUS as one 
of the earliest who followed Greek precedents. Other 
members of the same family were devoted to the art. 
Among the architects whose names are found in VITRUVIUS 
are HErrmMoporus, Carus Mutius (in whose honour a 
medal was struck), VALERIUS, FussiTIUs, TERENTIUS, 
Varro and Pusiius. Septimus. If, however, we consider 
the number of public edifices which were erected in Rome 
and the provincial cities, there must, have been hundreds of 
architects who have passed away without leaving a name to 
testify to their existence. Roman architectural medals do 
not add to our information, for although such names as 
MENANDER and DEMOPHON are seen on some examples in 
connection with temples, there is no. certainty the men 
were the architects of the buildings..: 

It would be interesting to discover under what conditions 
a slave who was a competent architect could be enfranchised, 
and why their condition should be so carefully recorded. 
An arch in Verona bore an inscription announcing that’ it 
was the work of Lucrus Virruvius CERpbo, who. was the 
freedman of another Lucius. He was not the author 
In one. inscription 
L. Coccetus is described as a freedman, associated .with 
C. Posruumius, who had also gained his emancipation. 
Some archzxologists have concluded that the Romans were 
such admirers of architecture that skill in the art was 
enough to gain exemption from servitude, and, what was of 
more importance, would obtain for a clever practitioner 
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the privilege of citizenship.’ There was evidently more 
chance of renown for an architect within the limits of the 
Roman Empire than beyond them; but in_ true 
eastern style Aucustus could boast of substituting a 
marble Rome for a Rome of brick, as if he alone 
were the HaussMANN and ALPHAND of the time. His 
was’ one of the most productive of building ages, 
for the tributary kings were glad to flatter the Emperor by 
imitating him in his patronage of architecture. But of all 
the architects who enriched themselves in that golden age, 
the names of only two have descended to us, viz. C. JuLrus 
PospHorus and C. Licintus ALEXANDER. When we find 
so little is known about ancient architects it would be 
erroneous to assume the neglect is in all cases due to 
chance. ‘The Emperor TIBERIUS was jealous of the reputa- 
tion. of an architect, and took measures to keep it from 
posterity. What has happened once may have been more 
general than is commonly supposed. ‘The Emperor 
Hapbrian differed much in character from TrBertius, but he 
did not hesitate to have the architect APOLLODORUS executed 
for a criticism of some of the works of the imperial amateur. 
HapriANn was an enthusiast for architecture and must have 
bestowed almost numberless commissions, but for all that 
is known to the contrary he might have designed all the 
buildings throughout Italy and Greece which date from his 
time. DETRIANUS was apparently the most in favour ; a 
senator named ANTONINUS was likewise in request, and 
Hippias the admired of LucIAN. 

Later on, for it is easy to jump over time, we have 
Merroporus, who, if he could be taken as a representative 
architect, would be enough to suggest why architecture was 
valued and its creators were occasionally feared in courts. 
His life is like a myth. He was a Persian who became a 
Christian, and was in consequence forced into exile. He 
went to India, and wherever he appeared he was received 
as if he were more than mortal. Such buildings as he 
designed were never seen before in the country. When he 
arranged to depart from India he was enriched with 
diamonds and precious stones which, let us hope, served 
instead of coins. On his return to Persia he found his 
co-religionists persecuted, and he resolved to invoke the aid 
of CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, for which he was willing to 
pay with his treasures. In Byzantium ‘he was welcomed as 
he was in India, and through his influence’ a war with 
Persia was undertaken. The history may be as pure a 
fable as much else which passes under the name, but in the 
beginning of the fourth century there appeared to be no 
improbability in an architect attaining almost the topmost 
round in the ladder of life. 

Another story of the fourth century, but from the court 
of ‘THEODOsIUS, will serve as a companion to the foregoing. 
The architect Cyr1apES was so much prized that the 
dignity of a consul was conferred on him. He _ was 
entrusted among other works with the erection of a basilica 
and a bridge. Like the majority of architects in all times 
and places he made enemies. ‘They charged him with 
neglect of the bridge and the use of materials of inferior 
value. He was accordingly superseded on the report of an 
officer of the army by another consul named AUXENTIUS. 
CyriabEs did not succumb; he maintained his honesty and 
in turn charged his two rivals with dishonesty and incom- 
petence. The Emperor took side with him. ‘The affair 
next was brought before SymMacuus, who at the time was 
prefect of Rome, a man whose probity was known through- 
out the empire, although he was eager for the re-establish- 
ment of paganism. Heappointed a different superintendent 
of works ; CyRIADES seems to have feared the result and 
wisely retired, leaving ‘‘a wounded name” behind him. 

More. creditable is the legend of ENtTINoPUs, an archi- 
tect that Venice should honour, for he was said to be the 
founder of the city. When the Visigoths invaded Italy he 
fled towards the salt lands of the Adriatic, and there erected 
the first house from which Venice was derived. Afterwards 
other refugees followed him, but in the year 413 there were 
no more than twenty-four houses. -In 420 a fire broke out 
in the architect’s house and attacked the others. ENtTINopus 
promised that if his house escaped he would erect a church 
dedicated to St. James. He performed ‘his: vow, and .the 
church, which stood on the site of the: existing building, 


was the oldest in the city. About the year 420-we have a: 


glimpse of another architect who was in slavery. One 


of the Huns, who was a favourite with ATTILA, pro- 
mised him freedom if he erected baths successfully, but 
the barbarian chief did not keep his promise. The 
exception’ seems to prove that civilised men did not 
fail to reward architects by freedom. At the court of 
THEODORIC, in Ravenna, it was believed that the Emperor 
prepared all the designs for the numerous buildings he 
erected, and was in no way indebted to architects ; but it 
is generally believed that the designs were due to Cassio- 
porus. This latter case suggests that when Europe was 
emerging from barbarism the same weakness prevailed as 
in earlier and more civilised times. The king was eager to 
pose as an architect for state reasons as well as from vanity, 
and his courtiers were willing to believe in his artistic 
power. We suppose it rarely happened that a monarch 
was so endowed, but in our own days it would be easy to 
find in Europe examples to prove that the delusion still 
prevails, and that a king cculd enjoy the reputation of an 
architect with as little labour over a drawing-board as was 
performed by the Chaldean kings, whose portraits are so 
much admired by French architects. 


MOTOR WAGGONS FOR MUNICIPAL WORK. 
By F. J. WARDEN-STEVENS, A.M.I.E.E. 


T is to be noticed that a considerable number of local 
authorities have lately been discussing the question of 
the suitability of mechanically propelled vehicles for their 
work, having in view the heavy costs necessitated in main- 
taining or hiring horses. When we bear in mind that there 
are something like 1,300 horses employed for municipal 
work in London only, and that, mentioning the case of one 
vestry which has to pay an average of 857. 18s. 6a. per 
horse per annum for hiring and 53/. ros. for maintaining 
their own horses, it can be seen that any means of reducing 
these charges are worthy of careful consideration. 

Amongst the authorities who have recently had the 
matter before them may be mentioned Glasgow, Leicester, 
Wolverhampton, Chelsea, Southampton, Shoreditch and 
Kensington, while the Chiswick District Council have 
already led the way by adopting a mechanical waggon for 
the collection of dust, which has been found to replace 
three of the ordinary dust-carts. 

Coming to the question of the kind of motive power to 
be adopted for the purpose, it may be well to briefly con- 
sider the relative advantages and disadvantages of (1) oil, 
(2) steam, (3) electricity. 

(1) Oz/—The advantages of oil-engines for motor 
vehicles are that they are practically self-contained, requiring 
no equivalent to the steam boiler or electric accumulator. 
The fuel weighs very little, and the oil-engine not being a 
heavy machine the whole vehicle is considerably lighter 
than if steam or electricity is employed. Again, the cost of 
running is low and little attention is required while working. 
Against these advantages we must place the facts that oil- 
engines will not start when loaded, and they are not 
reversible, thus necessitating starting and reversing gears, 
which render them less reliable and large for their power; 
the turning effort is irregular; the engine must be kept 
running during short stoppages owing to the difficulties of 
restarting ; the power obtainable is strictly limited, that is, 
an excess of power cannot be taken under any circum- 
stances. Experience has so far proved that they are more 
suitable for high speed and low power than for the reverse. 

(2) Steam. — Steam has many advantages for heavy 
vehicles, and the chief are that a steam-engine will give a 
large starting effort, the steam boiler can supply a great 
excess of power for a short time without damage being done, 
and by using a water-tube boiler a great variation in the 
power available may be obtained with little weight, and 
steam can be raised or reduced at any rate desired without 
damage to the boiler. The turning effort of the engine is 
very regular, while the engine is small and inexpensive for 
the power developed. As the steam-engine is reversible, and 
will give a large starting effort, it can be coupled direct to the 
driving gear without the intervention of starting or reversing 
gears, but although a variable speed gear is not necessary, it is 
advisable to have two’speeds if the town is very hilly. The 
steam may be condensed, thus’ doing away with steam 
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exhausting into the air, improving the economy of fuel, 
making it unnecessary to supply feed water frequently, and 
preventing the scale which would otherwise form: in, the 
boiler... If anthracite coal or coke is burnt there will, with a 
properly arranged boiler, be no trouble with smoke, except 
perhaps when a great power is being exerted, providing the 
attendant understands his work. Steam power is as yet 
hardly suited for light carriages, but is worthy of careful 
consideration for dust-carts and other heavy vehicles. 

Electricity.—Electric vehicles have their usefulness 
limited to a comparatively small radius near an electricity 
supply works, as there are not many places where accumu- 
lators can be charged economically. They are especially 
suitable in towns where the local authority. owns the 
electricity works, and can charge the accumulators in the 
daytime, allowing say 1d. per unit for the energy consumed. 
Another case, which is and will be of frequent occurrence, 
is where a dust-destcuctor is in existence, but only a small 
amount of power is obtainable from it. It will be possible 
in almost every case to use the heat from the destructor to 
charge the accumulators, by means of an engine and 
dynamo. This latter case should recommend itself for the 
fact that the accumulators need not be charged in the day- 
time only, and that the whole dust collection can be kept 
to. itself, the power costing practically nothing. The 
advantages of electricity are that there is no noise, 
smoke or other unpleasantness in working ; that for towns’ 
owning electricity works the fact of there being no difficulty 
with recharging, and where the depreciation on the battery 
is not great—z.e. where the roads are good—it will be the 
cheapest and simplest arrangement. 

The Waggon.—Vhe best design for a vehicle is one in 
which the driving wheels are at the rear, because the 
greatest weight should be on these wheels, and there will 
be a greater grip. When ascending a gradient this weight 
will be further increased and the grip will be augmented. 
Steering will be easily effected, as the front wheels can be 
moved with greater ease. | 

_ The dead load, or what is known as the “tare” of the 
waggon, should be as small as possible comp2red with that 
of the load to be carried, otherwise there is a waste of 
power in propelling this unproductive weight. 

In designing a motor waggon for dust collection or other 
‘municipal work there are two courses. One is to use a 


special motor waggon, complete on one frame, and the. 


other is to use a small “ bogey” or “tractor” to draw the 
existing carts. 
best in the usual case, where the authorities wish to 
supersede horses but do not care to have a large number 
of waggons or carts thrown upon their hands. With a 
motor waggon the motor could not drive anything else. If 
it were necessary to repair the waggon the motor could not 
be used ; also, the combination waggon could not work to 
its best effect, as the time used in emptying and in some 
cases filling would be lost. On the other hand, it would 
be possible to work three or four waggors with one tractor, 
and in some cases it would be possible to take the refuse 
from the streets with rapidity, leaving the emptying of 
the cart till a convenient time. Any breakdown of a 
waggon would not affect the tractor, and in many cases 
three or four carts could be allowed for each tractor, 
working them alternately. A tractor. could be used for 
moving carts about a yard in the same way as a horse can, 
and on the whole this method appears to: be the most  suit- 
able method of replacing horses. It must be remembered 
that a motor, unlike a horse, will work twenty out of the 


twenty-four hours, so a much fewer number will be re- | 


quired. 

The horse-power of the motor required for a vehicle is 
usually more than the number of horses which can easily 
draw it. This is not because a motor-vehicle is not as 
efficient as a horse-drawn one, but it is merely the result of 
our methods of rating machinery. The power of an engine 
is rated in horse-power, and is equal to the power which 
can be exerted by a horse continuously for some hours ; it 
is specified as being the rate of working required to raise 
33,000 lbs. 1 foot in one minute. Now a horse, especially 
a cart-horse, can exert enormous forces at slow speeds—in 
fact, it can exert about 4 horse-power for a minute or 
two, having, as it were, a reserve of power for emergencies. 


The work a horse can do decreases rapidly after a certain 


The latter course appears to me to be the. 
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speed of travelling is exceeded, this speed being low for a 
heavy horse. On the other hand, an engine or motor will 
exert more and more power as the speed increases almost 
without limit, but at the slow speeds it will decrease in pro- 
portion. An engine or motor is rated at the maximum 
economical. power, it .can exert at the speed for 
which it is designed, and this maximum is very 
near the limit .of load, especially with oil - engines. 
So, to get a good starting power at low speeds we must have 
a larger engine or motor than would be required if they 
were rated with a large margin of power. It is a fact that 
the power required is slightly in excess of that: exerted by 
a horse with the same vehicle, but. it is again because in 
the rating of the engine no account is taken of the power 
required to propel itself, while the net power of the horse is 
taken. ine 

Summarising, we can say that a 1 horse power engine 
can give its power indefinitely, while a horse cannot, but 
that a horse can exert a much greater power than an engine 
of 1 horse-power at a slow speed. For starting purposes a 
heavy horse is as good as a 3 horse-power oil-engine, and, - 
say, a 2 horse-power steam-engine. The steam, oil or electric 
motor can be made to equal the horse in almost every 
respect by having a starting-gear which will allow the engine 
to run fast while the wheels move slowly. 

The nature of the roads has a great effect upon the 
power required to propel a vehicle at a given speed, and 
consequently, with a given engine and load, upon the speed, 
and this must be taken into account. F 

It is very necessary for a dust-cart that two speeds 
should be arranged for, one slow one for collecting and the 
other a much higher one for carting to the depot. I 
should think that 3 and 6 miles an hour should be chosen as 
suitable speeds. The weight of a tractor with cart or waggon - 
unloaded must not exceed 4 tons, excluding weight of fuel, 
water or accumulators, but including the other, machinery, 
and the limit of speed for this weight is 6 miles,an hour. 

In choosing the kind of motive power to be .adopted 
many circumstances: must be taken into account. The 
circumstances which most affect the choice are :—Kinds of 
roads, gradients to be met with, kind of collection waggons 
jn use, what spare power, if any, is available, cost of smoke- 
less coal in district, the character of the district, whether 
frequent stoppages are necessary for the work in view, cost 
of attention to.and fodder for horses, and several other 
points. 

The savings to be effected are under the head of the 
less cost of maintenance, a less number of vehicles for the 
same work owing to increased speed possible, reduction in 
number of men needed, less space for stabling, &c., and 
convenience in being able to get unpleasant work done 
with more rapidity. That motor .waggons are destined to 
be greatly used there is no doubt, and,the success or other- 
wise of any experiments, will largely depend upon the skill 
with which the particular arrangements have been chosen 
to fulfil the conditions existing. Pe Per s 5 

It may be mentioned that the motor waggon in use 
at Chiswick is propelled by steam. The waggon is at the 
rear and the engine and boiler space at the front, both 
being placed on one common frame with four wheels ; the 
waggon is hinged, and can be “tipped” in the usual 
manner. It will carry 6 cubic yards of material, which, if 
refuse, will weigh from 3 to 4 tons. It is 15 feet long and 
64 feet wide, and the weight unloaded is 3 tons. 


GLASGOW. ARCHITECTS. 


A PORTRAIT of himself was lately presented to Mr. James 
Thomson, architect, Glasgow. Deacon Davie presided 
at the gathering of friends, and said that they were often told 
that Glasgow would not beso great as it is were it not for the 
incomers who made the city their home. He was glad to say 
that Mr. Thomson was a Glasgow man, having been born 
within the shadow of St. John’s Church, one of the finest 
specimens of architecture belonging to the city, which was the 
work of the famous Hamilton. He got his education in 
Murdoch’s School, Ccllege: Green, and went as'a boy to the 
office of Mr. Baird, about whose influence there was only one 
opinion. At avery early period Mr. Thomson succeeded to 
Mr. Baird’s business, and ever since he had carefully kept up 
the traditions of the office. That he had done so to the 
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acceptance of the profession was proved by the number. of 
those who attended at that hour of the day to see his portrait 
being presented. ; 


Mr. Thomson said that he felt it incumbent on him te give | 


an account of himself and of his connection with Glasgow. His 
connection began in 1835, when he was born, and it was in 1848 
that he began to learn the business of an architect. At that 
time Glasgow was in the midst of trouble, although not so 
seriously embarrassed as some other places. The French 
Revolution and the Chartist ferment gave their proportion to 
increase the prevailing discontent. At the time ornamental 
buildings were too costly to be much adopted, even by those 
living in a town known for its rapidly increasing wealth or 
studied by those in the profession, except the lucky members 
of it who had the right connection. His being trained in the 
office of the senior John Baird, whose memory was perpetuated 
by a place in the “ Memoirs of too Glasgow Men,” was 
a fortunate circumstance for him in many respects. There 
was plenty of work as well as time for study, and so, what 
between office duty and classes in the School of Design, his 
working day was fully occupied. The forty-eight hours’ system 
would not look near it. Mr. Alexander Thomson had very 
recently left the office and begun business on his own account, 
but he had the guidance of his brother George. At the time 
when he (Mr. James Thomson) entered as apprentice there 
were nineteen architects on the list. There might have been 
one or two outside or teachers of drawing. Among the archi- 
tects were John Baird, Charles Wilson, Black & Salmon, John 
Burnet, J. T. Rochead, William Spence and others. Now 
there were 143 in the Directory. There were seven measurers, 


and now there were fifty-one; and the only names now on | 


the list which were there when he was an apprentice 
were Herbertson and Howat. The public buildings that 
were erected in 1848 were the Lunatic Asylum, Gartnavel, 
by Charles Wilson; Renfield Street U.P. Church, by James 
Brown ; Free St. John’s Church, in George Street, by J. T. 
Rochead ; the New Jerusalem Chapel, in Cathedral Street, 
by John Burnet; and the new National Bank buildings, in 
Queen Street, were also approaching completion from the 
designs of the late John Gibson, London. | The building was 


their President’s elevation to the dignity of Royal Academician, 
which, however, had. nothing to do with the decision to recom- 
mend him for the gold medal. . The resolution was come to by 
the Council before learning that Professor Aitchison haa become 
a full Academician. 

Mr. William Woodward said he rose reluctantly to make a 
few observations. He had not the slightest objection to the 
President as a candidate for the Queen’s medal, but he pro- 
tested under By-law XI. against the action of the Council as a 
usurpation of the privileges of the whole Institute. It was 
establishing a precedent to which he objected, and in the case 
of a less popular man than Professor Aitchison the result might 
be most unfortunate. 

The Chairman, in reply to this protest, said the case was 
not an unprecedented one. Mr. Charles Barry had received 
the gold medal whilst occupying the presidential chair. 

Mr. E. O. Sachs then read a paper on 


The Eeusing of the Drama, with special reference to 
Subscription and Endowed Theatres. 


In his introductory remarks Mr. Sachs explained that his 
contribution was framed on broad lines, and,did not deal with 
questions of construction or planning. His endeavour was to 
treat of some of the aspects under which a playhouse devoted 
to the production of drama can be constructed, not only as a 
temple of art, but also the pride of the nation or community to 
which it belongs. These aspects, he considered, demand ‘the 
attention of the architectural and allied professions ; for without 
the assistance of the architect of to-day and his co-workers, the 
successful issue of any movement for a better class of building 
is almost impossible. When speaking of the one form of 
entertainment under consideration to-night—the drama—as 
distinct from the opera or lighter forms of amusement, it would 


| be well to bear in mind that this included comedy and tragedy 
| alike—the chamber play as well as grand drama—in fact, all 


such presentations of plays which are given with due regard to art 
and literature, as well as for purposes of education, with the object 
of dealing with serious problems or for the recreation of the 


| cultured. 


adversely criticised at the time, but he thought that any one” 
who looked at it carefully without prejudice would say it was | 


one of the ornaments of the city. Mr. Baird’s office was con- 
nected with his dwelling-house at 7 Abercromby Place, West 
George Street, and for a great many years was the furthest 
west place of business in the street. When he began as an 
apprentice work was scarce. Mr. Thomson narrated some of 
his experiences during the troublous years in which his 
apprenticeship was passed, and also gave an account of 
the state of matters in dwellings in the city which led 
to the improvement scheme. 


He told how he had been | 


in the habit of frequenting the Theatre Royal in Dunop Street. | 


His visits were stopped, however, for ten years at least owing 
to the sad calamity which occurred on Saturday, February 17, 
1849, when a large number of persons, most of them about his 
Own age, were crushed to death or suffocated. He had a pass 
for the night in question, but an engagement prevented him 
using it. He well remembered next day going to forenoon 


service in Stockwell Free Church and seeing great crowds of | 


sad, mourning people looking for their relatives in ~ Pain’s 
Hospital, which then stood fronting Great Clyde Street. 
Having spoken of the growth of the city, he referred 
to the long official career of the late John Carrick, 
the city architect. He looked back on his memory with 
pleasure, and it was delightful to find that the same genial 
and unaffected manner which he possessed and diffused among 
those who consulted him had descended to his well-known 
successors, Mr. John Whyte and Mr. M‘Donald, city engineer. 


Mr. Thomson next spoke adversely of the system of competi- | 
In conclusion, he asked | 


tive designs for public buildings. 
those present to consider how much help these earlier archi- 
tects gave in the course of their science and art to the city of 
Glasgow. He assured the meeting that he would always highly 
esteem the honour which had been conferred on him by pre- 
senting him with his portrait. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, when Mr. H. L. Florence, vice- 

president, occupied the chair. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Architectural Union 
Company for their generosity in voting a sum of 3o0/. towards 
the purchase of new books for the Institute library. 

The Chairman announced that the Council had decided to 
recommend to Her Majesty the Queen the name of their 
President as the recipient for this year’s gold medal. Among 


his merits was that of being a representative of literary culture, 


in which, unfortunately, the architects of the present day were 
not the equals of their predecessors. The Institute rejoiced at 


A number of questions then are :—How is the drama, in its 
highest sense, housed to-day? How is it housed in the Metrc- 
polis, how in the provinces, how abroad? What principles 
guide the constitution of the home of the drama? What is the 
basis on which buildings devoted to the presentation of plays 
are erected? The answers to these questions the author held 
to be all-important when considering whether a playhouse 
fulfilled the function for which it was provided. They were 
also essential if we wished to know the lines on which a modern 
playhouse should be built: 

Mr. Sachs then showed how London had no other form of 
playhouse than what was térmed the private theatre. However 
high a standard may be reached by productions associated with 
individual examples, these private theatres cannot be con- 
sidered otherwise than as having their basis in commercial 
enterprise. This commercial spirit is but rarely shaken off 
even by a management of the highest order. The lecturer next 
explained when a playhouse formed part and parcel of a 
theatrical business, and when it could simply be classed as an 
investment, the building being leased at its market value. _ It 
was shown, too, how for a theatre—whether built for direct 
management or as an investment—the site, the building and 
the equipment are plain questions of rent-roll and £ s. a. 
What is more, according to Mr. Sachs, the London playhouse 
is but seldom erected by the man who can sail an easy course 
with a large banking account at hisback. With few exceptions, 


| we find a most-complicated financial basis, where questions of 


option, of mortgage and the like predominate. 

But on the Continent what do we find? Among Latin 
countries in the south of Europe it seems that the private 
theatre is met with to a considerable extent. We also find the 
private’ theatre in large capitals of the Teutonic countries in 
Northern Europe. We further have the private theatre 
which is subsidised by the State or otherwise, notably in Paris 
and Northern Italy. The private theatre, however, the author 
argued, is not the typical home of the drama for the Continent. 
Principally the municipal, the subscription, or endowed 
theatres, prevail, and also, to a certain extent, court and 
national theatres. Commencing with the municipal theatre, 
Mr. Sachs thereupon maintained that its object was generally 
educational and recreative, the low price of admission enabling 
all classes to witness the performance. Beyond the original 
outlay on the building, the ratepayers might either allow some 
annual vote towards maintenance, or they might simply 


| Suarantee to meet any deficit, should there be one. It was merely 


a question of a good stage management and the pricing of ad- 
mission; for, as there were no profits to be made, the plays should 
practically be presented at cost price. Next, the subscription 
theatre was a gift presented to the town, sometimes by one or 
more wealthy citizens, at other times by a large section: of the 
community, who voluntarily desired to participate in providing 
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the city with a suitable playhouse, and who contributed from a 
fevy pence to some thousand pounds, according to their 
respective circumstances. Finally, the endowed theatre was 
shown to be an institution for which land and building were 
presented, together with a sufficient sum ‘put in trust to cover 
the maintenance of the block, and any reasonable deficit on the 
productions. It was the bona-fide endowed theatre of this 
description that rightly ranked with some of those generous gifts 
of endowed picture galleries, public libraries and artisan 
dwellings for which this country is distinguished. The most 
recent form of the subscription theatre was explained to be the 
“ people’s ” playhouse, voluntarily subscribed for by every class 
of the community, and conducted on co-operative lines, while a 
particular form of the endowedinstitution was the playhouse which 
has been provided for on philanthropic lines for the entertainment 
and elevation of the working classes in the same way as many 
of our free libraries were established. Now each of these—the 
municipal theatre, the subscription theatre and the endowed 
theatre—was essentially a public institution. The standard of 
its founders was a high one, and where this was the case it 
followed that the conception and rendering of both interior and 
exterior—in other words, the architectural lines—ought to 
attain an equally high standard. The municipal theatre 
practically always stood as a monument to the prosperity and 
culture of a locality, and the architecture of the subscription 
theatre was intended to give a similar impression. National, 
Government and Court theatres were then dealt with at some 
length, and it was shown how these establishments. were 
primarily luxuries not so much intended to afford suitable 
homes for the drama as to serve as places of entertainment and 
ceremony for monarchs or State officials. Being the outcome 
of juxury, however, these buildings frequently became veritable 
places of luxury, for nowhere was the play more sumptuously 
housed than in these establishments. 

Mr. Sachs described the circumstances which governed 
the design of a theatre, and explained how in the private 
theatre we had only a problem of economy to solve, and the 
only regard that had to be given to the architectural rendering 
~ was whether the individual holder or lessee considered that his 
audience required a little more gilt, a little more York stone, 
art in its best meaning, a semblance of art, or the gaudy 
treatment of an advertisement. A few managers, though 
risking their money, have thought of the suitable housing of 
the drama, independently of the absolute restrictions of £5. d. 
Sir Henry Irving was an exception when he first put the old 
Lyceum in order in 1878. Asa rule the architectural merit of 
the playhouse was considered a matter of minor importance as 
long as there was the customary supply of velvet and gilding 
in the auditorium. The London manager and his provincial 
colleague had only to cater for the pleasure of a sensation- 
seeker practically devoid of any feeling for architecture and 
with little reverence for dramatic art. The British public 
cared very little for architecture. It was otherwise out- 
side the British Isles. With a genuine reverence for 
dramatic art, there was also a genuine interest in archi- 
tectural work, with the result that the play mostly found 
a worthy home amid appropriate and dignified surroundings. 
The London playhouse was generally placed in the hands of 
architects who were merely good planners, good constructors 
and business men, with a qualification of being able to provide 
for a maximum audience at a minimum outlay. With but few 
exceptions, it was of little importance if the so-called theatrical 
architect had the true feeling of art, if he could only secure the 
latest trick of the plaster manufacturer to catch popular taste. 
What counted more than any repute for architectural design 
was that the architect should have the talents and facilities of a 
financial agent, and be able to find money for the enterprise. 
Abroad the architect of a playhouse had to be an architect in 
the very highest sense of the term ; and the author argued that 
this was as it should be, for he considered that the building of 
a suitable home for the drama was one of the most difficult 
tasks that an architect could undertake, and called for a man 
endowed with the true spirit of the architectural vocation. The 
modern theatre demanded the largest share of real beauty, 
and the most careful blending of architecture, sculpture and 
painting, whilst the complicated practical requirements were at 
the same time hostile to all his efforts at perfection in design. 
There was, in fact, no class of architectural work which put 
forward more numerous, complex and essentially technical 
demands, and required at the same time that the rendering should 
not fall below the highest standard of taste than that of the theatre. 

Views and drawings of a very large number of theatres were 


shown and ‘described. . The collection comprised playhouses | 


from all parts of Europe, including Russia, Scandinavia, 
Roumania and other countries not popularly associated with 
the drama. The great superiority of design in the court, 
national, municipal and subscription theatres was indicated, 
particular emphasis being laid on the fact that of our own play- 
houses the Shakespeare Memorial is one of the few exceptions 
where considerable architectural merit was observable, and this 
was practically an instance ‘of.a subscription theatre. 
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In conclusion, the author recapitulated the various examples. 
and the different kinds of institutions, arguing how apparent it 
was that we could not expect from the private theatre what the: 
other classes of structure give us. The lecturer then showed 
how our national institutions are such as to make it highly 
improbable that we shall, within reasonable time, have either a 
court theatre or a state theatre ; and, with the few exceptions 
in our most go-aliead cities in the north, he considered it un- 
likely that we shall even soon see the municipal theatre. He 
asked if it was not time to consider the question of subscription 
and endowed theatres seriously, and why, if we subscribe to the: 
erection of picture galleries and the homes of other arts, can we 
not subscribe to the theatre? If we endow museums and. 
libraries, which are to aid in our education and afford us bene- 
ficial recreation, why can we not similarly endow the theatre? 
If we wish to erect monuments to mark the culture and pro-. 
sperity of our times, why should they not take the form of play-. 
houses? And if it is the universal desire that facilities for educa- 
tion should be given, why limit our gift to the collection and: 
distribution of books, or the collection and presentation of art 
treasures, when words on the stage properly spoken in suitable 
surroundings provide a greater impression on the mind .than. 
any amount of book reading or the study of museums? Calling 
attention to the many institutions by which England became 
great, the author advocated that the citizen should take the 
initiative himself, and either by subscription or through endow- 
ment by the wealthier members of the community, give us that 
high standard of playhouse which we should rightly long have 
had. He concluded by saying :—“ Surely the architect who 
writhes as he sees the many theatres from which every vestige 
of the feeling of art is absent, should help to his very utmost in 
any movement towards providing us with better homes for the: 
arama, structures which should at the same time become some 
of the most decorative features of our cities. Failing Govern- 
ment or municipal action, surely the subscription or the endowed . 
theatre will lead soonest to this end. And, hence, may I con- 
clude by urging that the architect, with his great influence: 
among all manner of men, should advocate the subscription and . 
endowed theatre as the only practical road at the present time 
towards the drama being suitably housed with due dignity and. 
full regard to the possibilities of architectural design.” 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, who commenced the discussion, said 
there were difficulties in the way of getting public and endowed | 
theatres in this country. Many of the people who thought 
about these things believed that the theatre might be a temple . 
of art, but that its door was the gate of hell. That imme- 
diately checked any proposal to put the maintenance of a 
theatre upon the rates. Another obstacle to the endowed _ 
theatre was that Englishmen believed in private enterprise, 
which was after all taking fairly good care of the theatre. 

Mr. William Archer said the general estimation of the . 
theatrical art in England was bad. Most of the theatres were 
disguised gin palaces, or if not disguised as such they were 
sandwiched between two gin palaces. Under these conditions. 
it was not to be wondered at if the public would not consider 
the drama seriously. Subscription and endowed theatres were 
practically the same thing. The theatre could be a beautiful. . 
and worthy building, and if a greater realisation of what could _ 
be done in theatre construction was brought home to them they — 
would observe the absolute meanness of the London theatre. 
London was devoid of local patriotism, and therefore he thought ~ 
the provinces would most probably set the example in having. 
endowed theatres. . 

Mr. A. Darbyshire was heartily in accord with all “Mr... 
Sachs had said. Under the existing conditions theatrical 
architecture would never reach the dignity of the magnificent — 
erections that were to be found abroad, but he had great hopes. 
that Manchester in the near future would have its endowed 
theatre, erected from the contributions of local ratepayers. . 

Mr. Cecil Raleigh said the perfect theatre was the house 
where a play could be produced to the greatest advantage, and. 
if the outside consisted of four bare brick walls, it did not much _ 
matter so long as the actors were competent. aeey 

Mr. E. A. Gruning proposed a vote of thanks to Mr, Sachs. 
Mr. T. Blashill seconded. 

It was announced that Mr. J. Tavenor Perry would read. 
a paper entitled the “ Medizval Campanile at Rome” on 
February 21. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


‘ies first meeting of the session in connection with this 
Society was held on the evening of February 2 in * 
Dowell’s Rooms, George Street, when there was a large turn- 
out of members. Mr. W. N. Cumming, the president, occupied 

the chair. After the usual business had been transacted ~ 
the awards in the various prize competitions held during the 

past session were announced. These were as follows :—Hon. 

president’s prizes for “A” design for a branch free library,. 
museum and picture gallery”—first, Mr. W. A. Mellon 5. - 
“Six sheets 0. ~ 
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measured. work ”—Mr. J. H. Rutherford ; vice-president’s prize 
for “ Design for reredos and altar frontal for a country church ”— 
Mr. P. E. Nobbs. Mr. Cumming announced that Mr, John 
Kinrose had consented to accept the hon. presidentship, and 
then proceeded to sketch briefly. the work proposed to be 
andertaken by the Society during the session upon which it had 
entered, 


THE TRUE EDUCATION OF AN ARCHITECT. 


 O the last number of the Atlantic Monthly Mr. Russell 
Al Sturgis contributes an article‘on “The True Education 
-of an Architect,” in which he maintains the present methods of 
architectural teaching to be utterly wrong and misdirected. 
He says :— : 

Time was when there were living traditions which the young 
architect had to learn which’ he would learn naturally as 
an apprentice. Those days are gone. There is no tradition 
now which ought to be learned, because there is none which 
is not that of some school or coterie, none which binds the 
world of. building men. . There is no tradition now which should 
not be avoided, because there is none which is not telling 
against a healthy growth of the fine art of building. Present 
traditions are of the most mischievous character, and nothing 
‘can come of a familiarity with them but a prolongation of the 
sterile years, the years of the lean kine through which ‘the 
European world goes starving in spirit for food of the solid and 
‘wholesome sort known to men of old. While the young painter 
and the young sculptor of our time can afford to watch their 
immediate predecessors—the men twenty years older than they 
—and learn something of their ways of work, while they learn 
also the greatness of the bygone ages of art, the young archi- 
tect would do well not to learn what his contemporaries and 
those a little older than he have been doing. That which~has 
been done since 1815 in the way of architectural fine art has 
not been worth the doing, and it would be better, on the whole, 
if it were all-wiped out. Some interesting buildings would be 
lost, but it would be better for the immediate future of art if the 


‘buildings erected since that time had been brick factories in 


appearance with square holes for windows. 
First of all, the young architect should be taught how to 
build. It is hardly supposable that this proposition will be 


’ seriously disputed, although in practice its truth is disregarded 


so generally that it becomes necessary to assert it once ina 
while. There is a growing tendency to treat the art of archi- 
tecture as the art of making drawings, rendered in accordance 
with certain hard and fast rules, and it is as well to repeat that 
the business of the architect is to build. 

This is defined to mean a study of and an_ intimate 
acquaintance with the materials of building, a love for these 
materials‘ and their possible uses in combination, and such an 
eye and such a soundness of judgment that bad work cannot 
escape him. Primarily the young man meaning tobe an 
architect should be taught the how and why simple, everyday 
building, such as has been practised for centuries, is adapted 
to all those materials which his own country furnishes, and is 
according to all those processes which his countrymen 
recognise. Building of an everyday sort—that is what he 
needs to know, but he needs to know it thoroughly well, to 
know it as a child feels the conditions of stability of his house 
built with wooden blocks. 

There can be no doubt that the young architect should be 
taught these three things—to build, to draw, to model. His 
knowledge of building may be theoretical, though he will know 
more about it if he has had a little experience in laying bricks 
himself, but his knowledge of drawing and of modelling must 
be of the most practical nature. 

He must learn to draw as a painter learns, that is to say, he 
must be ready, prompt and dexterous in drawing everything 
that can be drawn, from the human figure down to a chimney- 
top or a square house with square windows. The architect 
should have drawn from the best examples within his reach, 
but, at all events, he should have drawn in great numbers 
gables and dormers, towers and steeples, timber roofs seen 
from within and moulded arches seen at various angles, groups 
of columns, coupled columns, entablatures and archivolts and 
masses of building as seen from an adequate distance. 

Drawing can do much, and in the hands of a facile 
draughtsman the pencil or brush is capable of a language 
readily comprehensible to him and to others; but there is 
another language which makes it possible to say clearly some 
things which even drawing cannot express. Some benefactor 
-of this kind should gather a collection of models made by great 
amen of the past and used for their own study. 
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-ings or elevations, he submits to his employer-photographs of 


Modelling for architecture is of two sorts, one and the same | 


in tendency and character, but still capable of separation the 
‘one from the other. Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall has pointed 
out the value to architects of the model used for the whole of 
the proposed building. He uses a model instead of preliminary 
studies, except of the door plans ; instead of perspective draw- 
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the model, and the model itself is accessible at his’ own office. 
Photographs may be taken in indefinite numbers« and from 
any point: of view which the model itself. shows: to’ be a 
good one ; nor‘is it hard to take bird’s-eye views, as from'a 
neighbouring hill, or views from below, as from a neighbouring 
valley, with the house relieved against the sky. The matter of 
sculptured detail is another half of the subject of modelling in 
connection with architecture. 

As steel framework construction is becoming general in 
America, the author advises that the architect should in 
such cases allow the civil engineer to have control of 
the work:— The matter of modern scientific construction 
in iron and in steel can only be touched upon here, and there is 
really but one thing that need be said about it. Such con- 
struction is the affair of the engineer. Let it be admitted that 
the architect should understand its general principles. These 
are not'so remote or so mysterious as they may seem to the 
beginner. - When it comes to the actual building, to be run up 
in 10 months, the metal uprights and ties composing the struc- 
ture and the exterior of masonry being a mere concealing and 
protecting shell, that metal structure is the work of the engineer, 
and. must be. It is, indeed, probable that in this case the 
engineer should be the first man employed, and that the 
architect should act as his subordinate, for the plans of the 
storeys are rarely complex or difficult, and all the uses of -the 
building are simple and obvious, while what need special ability 
are the calculations of the engineer. It is useless for the 
scheme of education laid out for any pupil in architecture to 
include steel construction in its higher development. It is 
inevitable in our modern complex physical civilisation that the 
trades and the professions should be separated more and more, 
and that a man should be satisfied with expert knowledge: in a 
single line of daily vocation. 


THE HISTORIC SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE. 


T the seventh sessional meeting at the Royal Institution, 
Mr. I. Paul Rylands presided over a good attendance. 
Colonel Pilkington passed round for inspection several ancient 
Portuguese gold coins, and also presented to the Society an 
ancient engraving of Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Shaw informed 
the Society that a tablet is now to be placed on the house in 
Duke Street in which Mrs. Hemans was.born, and Mr. E. W. 
Cox informed the meeting that the ancient and most interest- 
ing features of Clitheroe Church are to be taken care of and 
preserved during present restoration. Mr. Bulman, of Bebing- 
ton, also informed the Society of the discovery during present 
alterations of many parts of columns, drip stones, mouldings, 
and other evidences of: the Early Norman church. Mr. W. E. 
Gregson then read the paper of the evening on “The Church 
of St. Mary-in-the-Fields, Urswick, and the Surrounding Dis- 
trict.” He gave a complete account of this ancient fane from 
the time of foundation, in 1181, to a recent date, with a descrip- 
tion of the ancient tower, curious windows, piscina, sedilia, 
effigies and other important features, besides a short account of 
the alterations effected. A description was also given of 
Gleaston Castle, Hawkfield Hall, and other interesting places 
in this district. .A vote of thanks, proposed by Colonel Pil- 
kington and seconded by Mr. E. W. Cox, was heartily accorded 
to Mr. Gregson for his valuable contribution. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the usual monthly meeting—the president, Mr, W. T. 
Conner, in the chair—Mr. Wm. Brooks Sayers, member 
of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, delivered a lecture 
entitled, “Electric Light, Heat and Power—their Efficient 
Installation and Cost.” The lecturer opened his subject by 
drawing a picture of what electricity could do to lighten the 
burden of existence. With electric light, heat and power we 
would have no smoke, filth or suffocating fogs, thus leaving 
everything fresh and clean without and within; we could pave 
our streets with asphalte, over which the rubber-tyred. motor 
vehicles would skim noiselessly. A descent, however, to the 
practical showed that much progress had yet to be made, which 
Mr. Sayers demonstrated in a clear and simple manner by 
tables and figures, comparing the cost of electricity, gas and 
water, supplemented by a description of:the different systems 
and apparatus for electric lighting, illustrated by examples. At 
the close a hearty vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer, 


The Drawings submitted in the local'competitions of the 
Dundee Institute. of ‘Architecture, Science and: Art for this 
session have been exhibited during the:present week in gallery 
No. 3 of Victoria Art Galleries, Albert Institute, Dundee. 
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Bandeau in Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 


Tue official catalogue of the treasures of Chantilly has been 
completed by the’ executors, and fills five large quarto 


volumes. France can now realise the importance of the 
Duc D’AumAtr’s gift. There are many more works than) 
were mentioned in the Prince’s inventory. Instead of 194 
pictures there are 557. Thirty enamels, 282 miniatures, 
over 200 gems, and about 50 statues and busts are found 
in the collection. There are 2,600 drawings, 3,000 engrav- | 
ings and 3,685 medals. The number of manuscripts was 
estimated at 203, but the Institut has obtained 1,453 manu- 
script volumes and 375 volumes which are printed on | 
vellum. No less than 24,000 volumes of valuable books | 
are also found. ‘There‘are 500 pieces of furniture, such as | 
consoles, wardrobes,. tables -by. BouLLE, &c., 95 chairs 
covered with Beauvais tapestry, candelabra by CuHapu_ and 
other artists, porcelain, arms &c. The Duc D’AuMaALEsleft 
instructions concerning the conservation of Chantilly. ‘Lhe 
principal appartements being on the west side, precautions | 
would have to be taken against the effects of rain and 
sunlight on the objects, but the use of blinds was to be 
avoided, as they were not in keeping with the character of 
the architecture. The Prince desired also that his own 
appartement and that of the Princess should be preserved 
unchanged. 


We have already described the condition of the Musée 

‘of Lille. The building’ was scarcely opened when it was 
found to exercise a destructive effect on the pictures, which 
were the most important of those in the provincial galleries 
of France. After inquiry it was discovered that the heating 
was carried out in such a way as to melt the varnish and to 
make the brilliancy of the colouring disappecr. A contest 
followed between the Municipality and the Government 
about the responsibility. Eventually M. Moyaux, the 
Paris architect, was sent by the latter to transform the 
heating, lighting and ventilation of the new building, and 
‘tthe aid of M. ARMAND FR&RET was invoked to save the 
pictures. The improvements have been so far advanced | 
that the galleries have been reopened. . The paintings | 
appear to be in excellent condition. ‘To architects the most | 
interesting part of the contents was the collection of archi- 
tectural drawings, which some authorities declared were 
the work of MicHEL ANGELO, while others were no less 
confident they were made by Vasarl, for the use of the great 
' master when preparing designs for St. Peter’s, Rome. ‘They 
form, however, a unique collection. As they were, less 
able than the paintings to withstand the torrid heat varied 
by extreme coldness, their restoration will require a long 
time. The ‘galleries which used to contain them are, there- 
fore, still closed to visitors, and’of course there are appre- 
hensions of evils which M. FRERET cannot overcome. 


Tuere is no structure in Europe which has more im- 
pressed the imagination of childhood than the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa. . It is accepted in early days as one of the | 
wonders of the world, and engravers have not hesitated to 
exaggerate the inclination for the benefit of the young. The 
visitor to Italy before he arrives in Pisa probably has been 
often disillusionised, and is not surprised when he finds the 
tower is not so lofty or so inclined as it appeared in illus- | 
trations. But after making many deductions from precon- 
ceived notions, the tower still continues to puzzle, for who 
can say whether the leaning arose from a settlement or was 
an arrangement ofthe builders? Professor GoopyEar, 


(they need not be buyers) 
taking an interest in art. 


who has discovered so many obliquities and deviations 
from straight lines in Italian buildings, could not neglect 
the Pisan tower. He treats of it incidentally in an article 
in the Architectural Record on the adjoining cathedral. 
Whether right or wrong in his conclusions, the Professor 
can hardly be considered as an_ impartial judge. 
Having for so long a time devoted himself to the 
optical freaks ‘of architects in Italy and. elsewhere, it 
was to be expected that the tower would appear to him 
as. an emphasised example of a practice: that was not 
uncommon.» To sceptics who are ignorant of what was 
done in many places the inclination appears to be more 
likely to be caused by a settlement, for “it is easier to 
believe in a quicksand that has been stedfast since the 
twelfth century than to believe in a constructed leaning 
tower.” GOETHE, in describing the Tower of Bologna, said 
that in Italy “everyone wished to, boast of a tower, and 
when finally the upright towers became too commonplace 


the leaning ones were built, and:both -architect and owner 


reached their aim. We overlook the multitude of upright 
towers and seek out the leaning ones.” After glancing at: 
both sides of the case the Professor says, “It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the Leaning Tower is the work of 
bold and daring artists adopting, in their own aggressive 
spirit, methods which had long been practised in less con- 
spicuous positions.” 


THE gifts to the South Kensington Museum during the 
pact year are few in number, and are not of exceptional 
importance. They consist of an_oil-painting, | Pizarro 
Seizing the Inca of Peru, by Sir J. E. Maxxais, Bart., P.R.A., 
a silver parcel-gilt mace, and a collection of fragments of 
glazed pottery dug up at Fostat, near Cairo. According to 
the new Calendar of the Department, the amount expended 
from 1856 to 1896-97 inclusive in the purchase of objects 
of art (originals and reproductions), available both for the 


central museum and for circulation in the provinces, has 


been 487,4692. That for purchases for the National Art 
Library has been 85,8582 As the value of the bequests 


and gifts was estimated in 1885 at upwards of a million 


sterling, it is evident what was presented is of about double 


the value of the objects purchased out of the annual votes . 


of the Department. 


Tue annual known as “The Year’s Art” grows bigger 
every year. In the Directory of. Artists the expansion is 
the most remarkable, for it is now necessary to occupy 
100 pages with names in small type, and although 
“practically confined to artists who have exhibited at 
representative exhibitions during ; 1897,” there. are nearly 
6,000 names. , It is to be hoped they are all successful. If 
we suppose each artist has 200 admirers of his works 
we have over a million of people 
The “fine art dealers ” are also 
more numerous, the number of institutions is increasing, 
and, as far as a directory is evidence, there is an effort 


being made to meet all reasonable demands for works. of 
| art. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
sf evening last, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, president, in the 
chair. 

Messrs. E. S. Curram, A. H. Longhurst, P. D. Murché, 
1H. E. Sabey and D. Stewart were elected members. 

Mr. John Belcher read the following paper. Some of the 
most interesting features of the palace were shown by lantern 


views, many illustrations and drawings adorning the walls :— 


Hampton Court. 


The public buildings of this country receive scanty recogni- 
tion as works of architectural merit. As a nation we have little 
respect for anything outside our commercial interests, and it is 
‘not surprising that there is indifference to, or ignorance of, 
architecture, seeing that it is regarded by the many. as a mere 
decorative or advertising medium. . Where any historical inte- 
rest envelops a public building it is visited and admired, though 
its architecture fer .se may fail to delight or stir emotion. 

In addressing you this evening on a building like Hampton 
Court, I shall consider it from the architectural standpoint, and 
‘ not be biassed by any sentimental regard for its ancient charms. 
The glamour of Medizvalism is apt to tempt some to’invest 

any ancient building with a superior architectural value. » With- 
out undue reverence for the past, we may safely allow. our 
admiration and affections to go out to every part of Hampton 
Court, and we can make use of its archzeological facts to trace 
the architectural developments made necessary to meet advanced 
requirements, Nog! 

Most palaces come under the category of “ pubtic buildings,” 
but Hampton Court has the further distinction of being a com- 
bination of domestic and public building. It is not only a 
building for state purposes and ceremonies, containing a series 
of reception-rooms with a few Royal living rooms also, of more 
or less public character, but it is a palace which exemplifies 
both the stately magnificence which appertains to Royalty and 
the domestic life peculiar to and fostered by this country. 

‘Its beginnings may have imparted to it the homely character 
it still retains. Before it became a Royal palace there was a 
country mansion on the site, and to this Wolsey. probably 
added his palace. We find it spoken of as a small “ manor 
house on. the bank of the Thames, standing in about 2,000 
acres of land.” It belonged: after the Conquest to the De St. 
Valery.family, who in 1217: handed it over to the Knights of 
“St. John of Jerusalem. About three hundred years later this 
estate, with the manor house which has always been known as 
“Hampton Court,” was leased for ninety-nine years to Cardinal 
Wolsey at a rent of 50/. a year. 

‘From this time its history as. a palace commences, and 

building: operations on an extensive and commendable scale 
were proceeded with. Our sympathies at once go out to the 
fortunate. architect. But it is not very clear whether there was 
any architect, for such works were most frequently carried out 
by a combination of artists who worked together on traditional 
lines in perfect harmony—the architect, the master mason, the 
master carpenter, and all the several artificers keeping within 
the limitations of their respective crafts and thoroughly under- 
standing the needs of each. © Probably the men were accus- 
tomed to-work together without. drawings,-much as the 
Hungarian gipsy bands discourse their wild music without 
knowing anything of musical notation. No doubt there was a 
leader or supervisor, whether called: surveyor of works or clerk 
of works or (later) architect. ‘He was “first amongst equals.” 
Seventeen years later, when the work was carried on by 
Henry VIII., there are two names mentioned in the Hampton 
Court bills—Henry Williams, a priest, “surveyor of works” at 
Hampton Court, who would appear to have supervised all the 
details, and Eustace Mascal, who was “clerk of accounts.” 
The latter is sometimes spoken of as the “clerk of the works,” 
and was also clerk of the works under the cardinal for his 
college at Oxford, where the details are similar to those at 
Hampton Court. It is interesting to note that these titles are 
still kept up at Hampton Court ; there is still the “clerk of the 
works,” the “master mason,” the “master carpenter,” and so 
on, These and the traditional methods have been passed down 
from the sixteenth century without any break. 

Mr. : Law, the able historian of Hampton Court, to whom I 
am indebted for so many details which his patient research has 
brought}, to. light, remarks that, after.an examination of the 
carefully preserved accounts for the several works during the 
reign ofHenry .VIII., he finds that the workmen were all 
Englishmen.“ He says, “ Even the most delicate carvings and 
paintings of the roof of the hall, which are sometimes stated to 

have been ‘the work of Italiansand other foreigners, are proved 
to have been entirely executed by men so palpably Anglo- 
Saxon as Michael Joiner, Richard Ridge, of London, John 
Wright, of South Mimms, John White, of Winchester, John 
Hobbs, Henry Blankston, John Hathe, Reginald Ward, of 
Dudley, John Spencer, of Hampton, John Reynolds, of East 
Moulsey, &c.” This, of course, is highly satisfactory. Still, we 


know that both Wolsey and Henry VIII. had part in bringing 
about that development of architecture which we know as the 
Renaissance, for they both imported Italian workmen, and 
they both employed them at Hampton Court on decorative 
work. These foreigners were not builders, but only carvers 
and decorators, and we can trace their influence to the work of 
the Englishmen. The well-known terra-cotta roundels on the 
gateway turrets were made by an Italian, Giovanni de Majano 
(2¢. 6s. 8d. each). They were similar to the terra-cotta busts 
used by Holbein in the gateway at Whitehall, and like them 
were fixed in the turrets. This use of terra-cotta is fair and 
legitimate. It is obviously not a constructive material, and the 
early instincts of the honest builder kept it in its proper place. 
Another example is in the plaque containing Wolsey’s 
arms, also in terra-cotta. These and the roundels have well- 
developed Renaissance details, which were evidently not 
regarded as in any way incongruous by Wolsey or Henry VIII. 
The ceiling and frieze in “ Wolsey’s closet” is, like other 
plaster-work of the period, no doubt the work of Italians. On 
the other hand, the great. pendants of the hammer-beam roof 


of. the Great Hall, which are Italian in character and feeling, 


were the work of. a Londoner, Richard Ridge, who had come 
under the refining influence of the Renaissance. » + « 
We will now pass through the buildings erected by thes 


-workmen under Wolsey and Henry VIII.: It is not improbable 


that the old manor house, which he found on the site, was 
incorporated by Wolsey in his new building. This would 
seem the more likely as, about a year after the commencement 
of.the work, he received the king and queen there. And in 
some old prints there is represented what might be the old 
manor in the centre of the east front. No trace of this is left, 
so that the matter is one of more interest to the archeologist 
than the architect. 
Wolsey was a man of large ideas and sumptuous taste, and. 
the magnificence of his palace filled his countrymen and 
foreigners with‘ envy. ‘The king himself evidently coveted it 
and rather prematurely took possession of it. It was evidently 
a palace quite up to date in its arrangements and appointments. 
It was. natural that the plan should: partake of the collegiate 
quadrangular form. Yet on the west front there is a new 
departure to be. noted, for at the western entrance two projecting 
wings form a three-sided court, each wing, however, containing 
smaller internal courts. It is difficult to determine exactly how 
much was included in Wolsey’s palace, or how it was developed 
by Henry VIII., but I-think Wolsey may have credit for the 
largest share in the scheme. The regularity of the plan, and 
especially of the entrance and first courts, proves this. It is 
true that the south and east fronts are represented on old plans 
and prints as very irregular, but. existing buildings or other 
needs may account for this. cee: 
Hampton Court soon became: a‘ Royal palace,: and sfrom 
Henry VIII. to George IV. alterations and additions were in 
frequent progress. Those made.by Henry VIII: considerably 
added to its attractiveness and importance. ‘His work consisted 
largely in decorating and beavtifying the existing structure and 
in remodelling certain parts to make these suitable to the Royal 
requirements. He affixed the Royal Arms and added badges 
and heraldic devices, such as the rose, the portcullis, the flews- 
de-lys and crown on the. buildings. 
were added, and the whole building “restored” quite in the 
modern manner. It is‘this treatment which increases the 


enjoyment of the archzeologists, who are apt to look coldly upon’ 


the subsequent additions by Sir. C.:Wren about which no 
mistake can be made,’ and.where there is nothing to argue 
about:on the score of date. 

Who was responsible for the several buildings it is fortu- 
nately not necessary. for me to determine—though the facts are 
interesting, itis rather the result which concerns us here. It 
is impossible for me to do more than point out those parts and 
effects of the buildings which have struck me as worthy of 
attention, and I may,perhaps be forgiven if I dwell rather 
longer and more lovingly upon the later Renaissance work than 
upon any other part. » Indeed, if it had not’ been for this, I 
should probably not have accepted the invitation of your com- 
mittee to read a paper on Hampton Court. But before address- 
ing myself to this congenia! part of my subject I must direct 
your attention to all that is good and excellent in the earlier 
work of the Tudor period. i 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes us is the beautiful colour 
effects, partly due to age and atmosphere, but ‘partly also to 
deliberate design. No doubt it was convenient—but it is thus 
proved to be a right principle—to use local materials as far as 
practicable. The bricks, we are told, came from Brouxham, 
Taplow and other adjacent localities. Some of the stone came 
from quarries in Reigate,’ Barrington and similar places ; but 
Caen stone was also used where these were unsuitable. The 
oak was brought in large quantities from Dorking, Holmwood, 
Leatherhead, Banstead, Berewood and St. John’s Wood. With 
regard to the external effects, the beautiful texture was obtained 
by the inequality of the bricks, and the use of vitrified bricks 
in squares and lozenges. It is this which imparts to the whole 


Parapets and pinnacles. 
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that purple tone which is so admired. I,do not believe that 
this was done from a dislike to plain surface—that is a modern 
complaint—because there is no great regularity in the’ position 
of the hatching, but it is touched in, much as an architectural 
draughtsman might resort to a little cross hatching to suggest 
colour to the surface. This treatment of the surface has been 
carried a little further in the first court, where there 1s a frieze 
or band of lozenges regularly placed and repeated. I draw 
your attention to it as it occurs again in the Hall and Clock 
Court. This does not prove that the hall was not the original 
one. built by Wolsey, though it was not then the habit to repro- 
duce and copy the original work on making additions. I am 
inclined to believe that Henry VIII. did not rebuild Wolsey’s 
Hall, as has been thought, but that he merely put on a new 
roof or otherwise finished it. The hall is by no means larger 
than many noblemen’s halls which were in existence when 
Wolsey commenced his. Penshurst had been built in 1520 and 
New Hall in 1524, and Wolsey was not a man to submit to 
be outdone by others. Originally there had been an open 
lantern in the roof to let out the smoke from the wood on the 
fire-dogs in the centre of the floor, as seen In the older hall at 
Penshurst ; but there is no sign of there ever having been one 
in the present roof. The use of chimneys, especially of shafts 
or terminals, was recent, and attention was drawn to this 
aristocratic novelty by the elaborate and varied treatment of 
the shafts. It is this frank treatment of a new feature or 
requirement which we do well to note. Instead of hiding it, 


or endeavouring to represent something else of an earlier date, | 


advantage is taken of it in the design. Its purpose is recog- 
nised, while it is used as a decorative feature. Most, if not all, 
of these cut-brick chimney terminals have had to be rebuilt, 
and pipes have been introduced to make them more operative. 
It should be remembered that they were more or less an 
experiment. As a picturesque feature they are so successful 


that they have been imitated, though not rivalled, during the | 


Gothic revival, whereas the men of the later Renaissance, such 
as Wren, still following true principles, discarded the separated 
shafts for the practical reason that by grouping or combining 
several flues in a square mass they gained in effectiveness. 
It is obvious that if the flue exposed to the external air is of thin 
brickwork (and that cut) it will be cold, and the smoke will not 
pass easily ; whereas if the flues are grouped together and have 
good outside enclosing walls, like the large chimney-stacks of 
the later work by Wren, they will be serviceable. Again, those 
chimney-breasts and stacks, especially on the west front, 
illustrate how the spirit of the Renaissance was already at work 
in the feeling after uniformity and balance of parts. Indeed, 
this west front becomes a facade by its dignified regularity, and 
is a new departure in domestic building. Its form is the proto- 
type of many mansions of a later date. 

We must not linger outside, but return to the “Clock 
Court.” Here are the entrances to the Royal apartments. 
Opposite to the Clock Tower is the entrance to the Queen’s 
Great Staircase. This has been disfigured by some Gothic 
revivalist in the reign of George II. who has somewhat need- 
lessly affixed the date 1732 to his work. It is injurious to look 
at, and fortunately there is something else which instantly 
commands our attention. On the south side is the entrance to 
the King’s Great Staircase, and now the wider we open our 
eyes the better. Here is something essentially masculine. 
Here we have our first taste of the later Renaissance work. 
The magnificence of that colonnade in |scale and proportion 
impresses us at once. Even Mr. Law, whose archeological 
sympathies are centred upon the Tudor work, and who cannot 


forgive Wren for removing or hiding any of it, admits that this | 


cclonnade is most creditable. It is in itself, he says, very 
handsome, “though out of place amidst Tudor surroundings.” 
For my part I cannot imagine anything finer for the purpose. 
It tells its tale quite plainly ; and without pretending to belong 
to the original building, it takes its proper place in its history 
and brings it up to the date. I find myself speechless before it. 
What is it which gives it such impressive charm? We know 
it is 89 feet 4 inches in length. That it is 20 feet 6 inches in 
the clear inside, and the height to the top of the parapet is 


27 feet 9 inches, but these dimensions are nothing extraordinary. | 


It'is the exquisite proportion, the subtle setting out of the 
spaces which entrances the beholder. 


made use of here. But instead of what is known as “ Wren’s 
favourite Doric,” just look at those. Ionic caps. You must go 
and sketch them carefully to appreciate them. The carving of 
these and of the vases with ornamental trophies under them 
which mark the centre is all excellent. 

The colonnade faces the north ; yet you never seem to want 
the sun to brighten it up, so admirably is it lighted and so well 
do the internal reflections dispel all gloom. The irregular 
setting out of the ceiling is the only thing I have never quite 
liked. I feel the same at Greenwich, where the ceiling under 
the regular, colonnade is broken up. The continuous coffers 
would, I should imagine, have improved the perspective. But 


That trick of coupling | 
the columns, which Wren learnt of Bernini in Paris, and which | 
he employed at Chelsea and Greenwich Hospitals, is effectively | 


| Sance, 


Wren did nothing without a purpose, or without consideration, 
and I should much like to know his mind uponit. I should 
like also to keep you longer at this colonnade, but I have other 
interesting works to inspect with you.. This entrance, while it 
does not in any way clash with the surrounding buildings in 
this court, is the legitimate outcome of the Renaissance 
initiated by Wolsey and Henry VIII. Standing in this court 
you can take in the condition and progress of architecture from 
Wolsey’s time in 1514 to George II.’s in 1732. It was not the 
influence of William III. which brought about this result, for 
we know that before his accession in 1698 some of the finest 
works of the Renaissance had already been carried out. In 
1619 Inigo Jones had made his wonderful design for a palace 
at Whitehall, and the small sample of his intended’ work was 
built; In 1678 the library of Trinity College was built by 
Wren. St. Paul’s was commenced 1675, Chelsea Hospital in 
1682, Winchester Palace (intended to rival Versailles) in 1683, 
and Kensington Palace in 1689, so that many notable buildings. 
were built or in hand, and architecture was developing rapidly. 
If at Hampton Court the transition may seem sudden, we 
have to remember that no structural additions of any import- 
ance were made from Henry VIII.’s time until William and 
Mary’s reign, ze. 1530 to 1690. Only in the: internal fittings 
and decorations is there any indication of the early Renais- 
Little was done in Elizabeth’s reign, except in the 
garden ; only a few rain-water heads have her initials on them, 
and these, like those of Henry VIII., are decidedly Renaissance 
in character. 

In James I.’s reign Inigo Jones was appointed surveyor in 
1615, but I cannot discover any work of his in existence. His 
time was probably taken up in arranging the masques in the 
Great Hall for the Queen, and his imagination was exercised 
in wonderful architectural vistas and scenic effects. Mr. Law 
tells us in his interesting book that the players were a company 
entitled the “ King’s Company of Comedians,’ who had been 
incorporated by a warrant of King James a few months before, 
and that the second name on the roll is that of William 
Shakespeare, who was no doubt present in the palace. Even in 
Elizabeth’s time the scenery was of a most realistic character, 
so that, in spite of the general idea to the contrary, stage 
scenery is by no means modern, though it may be more 
perfectly adapted now. It was fortunate for William and Mary 
that with the occasion for additions there was the man at 
hand. The king was delighted with the place ‘and its 
capacities, and determined to bring it up to date, as he con- 
sidered it wanting, as no doubt it was, in many of the con- 
veniences of a modern palace. Mr. Law suggests that William 
was captivated by the long straight canal fringed with avenues 
of lime trees—such as met his eye at Haarlem and The Hague. 
I admire the king’s taste, and the canal is a most effective 
feature. But I must not digress. Wren was set to work, and 
fortunately for him there was no society for the preservation of 
ancient buildings in his time, and not being a sentimental 
person, and having no great sympathy with Tudor work, or 
for that part of it which was irregular and broken up, he did 
away with the irregular and inconvenient south and east fronts. 

~ If we examine Wren’s plan we can readily see that it was 
determined by the aforesaid long canal on the east side. A 
centre line drawn from this to a point cutting the lines of the 
converging avenues would, to the mathematically-minded 
Wren, give the centre and building line of the new front, and 
this front would be at right angles with the centre line. From 
the centre to the south corner the length covers the old’ 
buildings, and of course the length from the centre to the north 
corner is just equal to it. The total length of this front is 
300 feet. Again, the south front is ata right angle with the east, 
and is 315 feet long—a length which was fixed also by the 
buildings existing in the rear. Behind these fronts was an old 
court, called “Cloyster Green Court.” The position of this. 
court could not be altered by Wren in his reconstruction, and 
he therefore built on the old’ lines the new court known as 
Fountain Court, without reference to the centres of the new 
south and east fronts. The court is 116 feet to inches on the 
north and south sides. ‘The east’ side is 110 feet 1 inch, but 
the west is 1 foot 1 inch shorter. . This arises, as we may gather 
from the plans, in effecting a junction with the old and irregular 
walls. 

These works, commenced in 1689, were left unfinished at 
the death of Queen Mary in 1694, and little further was done 
until 1698, when the destruction of the palace at Whitehall by 
fire determined the king ‘to complete his palace at Hampton 
Court. There is. an estimate by Sir C. Wren, given in Mr, 
Law’s book, which tells us what work was proposed and from © 
which we can infer the condition of the works in hand. I think 
I will quote this, as it is a good model of the sort of communi- 
cation to a client on such matters :— 


‘ESTIMATE OF FINISHING PART OF HAMPTON COURT, 
To the King’s Most Excellent M*’*, 
May it please y™ M's. 
Your M'e having been graciously pleased to signify y* comandes to. 
me, that I should-give an. estimate of the expense of fitting the Inside 
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of the Roomes of State at Hampton Court, from the entrance out of 


the Portico to the roomes already finished above staires, containing the 
Great Staires, the Guard Chamber, the Presence Chamber, Privy 
Chamber, Drawing roome, Ante Roome, Great hed-chamber,, Lobby & 


Gallery for the pictures; in pursuance of this comand I humbly repre- 


sent that although a perfect estimate of Finishing the Inside of any 
house is as uncertain as the charge of Furnishing, & is more or less 
according to the intention of the owner; yet upon supposition that 
your Me would finish as decently as the greatness of the Roomes 
seemes to require, and having consulted ys M"* officers of the workes 
what is requisite to be don, the charge of each Roome, I have repre- 
sented the work ofeach Roome, and the total expense as followeth. 

1. Zhe Great Stair to be made with steps of the Irish stone, such’ 
as are at Kensington, but longer and easier, with Iron Rayles of good 
worke, the Floor and Hearth-paces to be well paved with marble ; the 
walls to be wainscoted twenty feet high, with fine Dore-cases. 

2. The Guard Chamber to (be) fitted for Armes as at Windsor Ba 
other houses. 

3. The Presence Chamber to be fitted for Hangings with marble in 
the Chimney and the Stooles of the Windowes and proper Ornaments. 

4. The Privy Chamber in like manner. 

5. Lhe Di awing-roonte with some variety,{las having,’ the |best 
furniture. 

6. The Antt-roome well finished. 

7. The Great bed chamber to be perfected. 

8, Zhe Gallery to be fitted for the Cartoons, with wainscote on the 
windowe side, and below the Pictures and between them, to preserve 


them from the walls, and with a marble chimney & marble Soyles in | 


the windowes, and other things proper to complete the same. 


eK LA Lobby between the presence and Gallery to be ceeled and | 


finished. 

10. The boards of these Roomes (being already provided very good 
and drie) are to be layd after the best manner, without nayles and with 
battens under the joyntes. 

The expense of this worke thus performed by good artists’ will 
amount to the sum of . . . 68007. 

All the insides of these Roomes have been long since designed, and 
shall be presented to Y" M*¢ for your approbation and correction, and 
accordingly the expense may prove more or lesse ; but I am humbly of 
opinion the work may be decently performed to your Ms satisfaction 
for the sume above mentioned. 

~ It may further be considered that other things will be required for 
the accommodation of those who are to be neare your Royall person, 
and that the Courtes must be paved, more sewers made, and the water 
brought to more places, and other things necessary for your M*°s service 
which may be estimated as they are directed. 

All which is most huinbly submitted. 

April 28, 1699. Cur: WREN. 

Thus we gather that the east and south sides were externally 
‘completed and the upper rooms, but that the state rooms and 
‘staircases were not. 

But the king contemplated further extensions, and there is 
a plan belonging to H.M.’s Office of Works showing what I 

have little doubt had been a part of Wren’s scheme from the 
first, the formation of a new and grand approach on the north 
side. Such new entrance was to be made commensurate with 
the grandeur of the new buildings then in hand. — The plan, 
which has been kindly lent us this evening by H.M. Office of 
Works, shows the Great Hall as the central feature, with a 
double flight of steps to the hall. level. The hall, being a 
prominent feature, would then have taken its proper place in 
an orderly arrangement of buildings. The entrance court as 
planned was to be 300 feet long by 230 feet broad. It looks 
long, but we must remember that the moat made by Wolsey 
(probably the last ever formed) was still in existence on the north 
side, and this court was brought. out to it. Knowing what 
Wren could do with a colonnade, as with the Clock Court and 


at Greenwich, we can readily imagine the magnificence of an | 


approach such as he contemplated here. The stateliness of 
this entrance to the palace was to be still further enhanced by 
a 6o0-feet drive through the park, a mile in length. And in 
contrast to the straight piece of water on the east side, a 
circular basin of water, 400 feet in diameter (5 feet deep), was 
to be formed at the palace end of the. avenue, which at this 
point widened out so as to embrace a view of the whole palace. 
The great chestnut avenue in Bushey Park and the Diana 
Basin, as it is called, are the only parts of this great scheme 
which were carried out. 

Like many another fine scheme of Wren’s—like the palace 
of Inigo Jones for Whitehall—it was set aside. If disappoint- 
ment came to such giants as these, we need not feel discouraged 
‘when our pet schemes and fine designs, by which we expected 
‘to set the world talking, are disregarded ; indeed, the world has 
ilost many good things for which it would have been the better. 

(To be concluded.) 

The Chaiian slid they were indebted to Mr. Belcher for 
an interesting paper. There was, he thought, no building 
within the vicinity which could offer so many attractions to the 
architect. The building was unique apart from: architecture in 
the remarkable colouring. He thought, however, that in order 
to appreciate the building one should understand the great 
court functions which took place inside it. 

Mr. Law hoped no one would go away with the impression 


that he was not interested in. Wren’s work, which he had 
studied very carefully and appreciated. His remarks upon 
Wren were of a deprecatory character, because. older and more 
interesting work had been sacrificed for new. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. H. H. Statham, was 
seconded by Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. ; 


ACCOUNTS FOR ARCHITECTS.* 
\ X 7 HEN my friend Mr. Henry Adams wrote to me asking 
if I would read a paper to the members of the Society 
of Architects, I must say I fought shy of the task, and felt very 
much inclined to refuse the invitation, wondering what there 


could be of mutual interest to the two professions, so I asked 


myself the question, and the answer was suggested : AS 
accountants live in houses designed by architects, so surely 
architects must or should keep their accounts on lines drawn 


| up by an accountant, ” and in the joy of lighting upon a subject, 


and ‘in .lively hope of gathering some useful material upon 


which to build up the fabric of accounts, I called upon two 


architects of my acquaintance. 

In reply to my questions as to how they kept their accounts 
and what books they made use of, Architect No. 1 replied, 
“ Accounts! Books! Oh, yes! I have my bank pass-book 
and keep a letter-book ; now, what more can I want?” Said 
Architect No. 2, “I keep a letter-book and have my bank Paes; 
book, and they are quite enough for me.” 


Now I hope you will not imagine that I for one moment 


think that if I called upon all the architects whose names 
appear in the “London Post Office Directory” I should re- 
ceive similar information. I should hope not, but one thing I 
feel sure of, and that is, there are very many professional men 
who keep no accounts at all, or who have a system of accounts, 
somewhat similar to my friends, consisting of a bankers’ pass- 
book and a letter-book, totally inadequate either to the require- 
ments of their business or even as a record of their household 
and personal expenditure. 

I would therefore call your attention this evening to a few 
remarks, firstly, as to the necessity and advantage of keeping 
proper accounts; and, secondly, as to a simple system of 
accounts, suitable for the profession of an architect, and I would 
ask your indulgence if I appear to you to go too much into 
detail. ‘We have to build up as we go along, “line upon line, 


‘precept upon precept, here a little, there a little,” until we have 


the fabric fully completed, a credit both to the architect and to 
the builder, or, I should say, to the accountant and book- 
keeper. ; 

Firstly, then, as to the necessity and advantage of keeping 
proper accounts. Among other purposes accounts, proper and 
correct, may be required for the following :—(a) Showing the 
amount of business done, for the purpose of admitting a new 
partner or for partnership adjustments. (4) Showing the profits 
for the purpose of income tax, or for production to the assessors 
or commissioners. (¢c) For production to bankers or others in 
the case of requiring a temporary loan. (@) For production 
(if necessity requires it) in the law courts. (e) For showing 
profits, in order to arrive at the value of the goodwill and for 
ascertaining the amount of outstandings for the preparation of 
the accounts for probate, or for the administration of an estate 
in the case of intestacy. (/) And last, though not least—but 
let us hope it will never be required by any one here this 
evening—for the purpose of the deficiency account under the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Let us now deal with each of these headings seratim. 

_ (a) Suppose an architect in practice finds his business in- 
crease in sucha way that the work becomes too much for him. 
He requires a partner to bring in a certain amount of capital 
and to relieve him of some part of the work. The architect, 
knowing that he has a good and well-established connection, is 
naturally not particularly anxious to let anyone come in and 
take a share of his hard-earned business for nothing, so 
decides to make the incoming partner pay a good round sum 
for the goodwill and arbitrarily fixes an amount. The incoming 
man demurs: at the figure asked and asks how it has been 
arrived at. “Oh,” says the architect, who like my friends 


relies on his bank pass-book, “look at ‘what my takings have 


been,” and so he takes the total of the “ payments in” side of 
the pass-book, quite oblivious to the fact that there might be 
items received in the business that have not been paid into the 
bank, and vice versd, there might be sums paid into the bank 
that do not pertain to the business ; there might also be loans 
which would go to’ swell the total, without really, of course, 
being takings of the business ; 
cheques returned for re-endorsement and paid in a second 
time, and above all the pass-book might be wrong ; bankers’ 
clerks, like other men, are not infallible. On the other side, 
there might be loans’ repaid and cheques paid in but returned 


'* A paper by Mr. Haney Caldér Marshall, F.C.A., read before the 


‘Society of Architects on January 27, 1898. 


there might also be amounts of | 
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for endorsement, and certainly any. cheques: that have been’ 


drawn but not presented would not appear in the pass-book at all. 
The banker's pass-book is all very well and useful for show- 
ing the state of your banking account at any given date, but 
for no other purpose. It cannot take the place of a properly 
drawn up and correctly kept cash-book. 
The incoming partner objects to taking only the pass-book 
figures, so an accountant is called in, who with a great deal of 
perseverance and at a considerable expenditure of time, and at 
the expense of the architect, produces an account by analysing 
the pass-book and writing-up a proper cash-book therefrom, and 
from the counterfoils of the paying-in book and cheque-book, 
and going carefully and systematically through) the letter-book 
and writing-up commission-book, &c., from it. This account 
shows the profit to be considerably less than it was thought to 
be, and much to the chagrin of the architect the negotiations 
fall through. Now had there been an adequate system of 


accounts showing properly the takings and the net profits of | 


the business, correct figures would have been submitted in the 
first place to the proposed incoming partner, and the negotia- 
tions would probably have been carried through to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


Of course, where a partnership has already been entered | 


into, it is more than ever a necessity to keep true and correct 
accounts and to havea proper system of book-keeping. Do we 
not often hear of disputes and disagreements between partners 
and of final adjustments of partnership accounts ? 


You will, I think, quite see that with only the pass-book | 
| the same time try to ease their work by having our accounts 


before us we get no information on the following points essential 
to the making-up of a correct balance-sheet and profit and loss 
account :—— 

I. Money owed and owing at the commencement of the 
financial year. 

2. Money owed and owing at the close of the financial year. 

3. Business in hand, both at the commencement and end of 
the year. 

4. The separation of capital and revenue accounts, and the 
raising of accounts for the depreciation of leases, furniture, &c., 
also the reserve for bad debts. 

It is clear, therefore, that the pass-book does not have a very 
prominent place in a system of book-keeping. 
already stated, it is a useful book, but only in a subsidiary way, 


as ameans of showing the state of your banking account and | 
for reconciling therewith the balance of cash as shown in your | 


-cash-book, but it does not show either the gross takings or net 
profits of your business. , 


_ (6) Accounts may be required for the purpose of showing | 
the profits for income-tax or for production to the assessors or | 


commissioners. 

flow many complaints we hear on all sides of the iniquity 
of the income-tax and the unreasonableness of the assessors 
-and commissioners. 


As I have | ( | 
| your income, but of your deficiency, that is, the difference 


naturally turns to his bankers for such assistance. The first 
question that will probably be asked is, “Where are your 
accounts?” If the answer is, “Oh, I keep none, I rely on my 
pass-book,” there is every likelihood that he will be politely told 
that the money cannot be advanced. See in how much better 
a position the man is who can produce a properly drawn up 
balance-sheet and accounts, especially if the figures have been 
verified by a chartered accountant ; even, I take it, if the profit 
and loss account only show a small margin of profit. The 
banker sees that his client is a careful man. In the balance- 
sheet he finds a statement of his client’s liabilities and of his 
assets and can judge therefrom as to his solvency and consider 
whether or no it would be prudent to make the loan. 

(@) Accounts may be required for production as evidence in 
the law courts. 

In such a case how awkward it would be if you had only a 
bank pass-book to produce ; as we have seen, nothing satis- 
factory can be got from it. You may, through not having 
proper books, lose your case and retire from the court a wiser 
and a sadder man, determined, perhaps, to keep your books on 
some proper system, and not to rely any longer on the broken 
reed of a pass-book. 

(e) Accounts may be required for showing profits in order 
to arrive at the value of the goodwill, and for ascertaining the 
amount of outstandings for the preparation of the accounts for 
probate or for the administration of an estate in the case of 
intestacy. 

We appoint our friends executors of our wills, but do we at 


in»such order that, when we are called to “join the great 
majority,” the work we leave our executors to do is compara- 
tively easy and straightforward? Not if we only leave them a 
bank pass-book and letter-book, together with a chaotic mass 
of vouchers and papers to wade through. Poor executors ! ill 
requited by the legacy of twenty-five or even fifty guineas 
mentioned in the will. 

(f) Accounts may be required for the purpose of the 
deficiency account under the Bankruptcy Act. 

The deficiency account is to the perplexed and harassed 
bankrupt the most unsatisfactory of all the forms he has to fill 
up. It is so difficult to account for the disposal not only of 


between your assets and your liabilities, and, if you have only 
your pass-book as a guide, I fail to see how it can be done, for 
even with properly kept books it is no easy task, and woe 


| betide you when you appear before the Official Receiver with 


an unsatisfactory deficiency account. Then there is the penalty 
attached to the neglect of keeping a proper system of accounts. 
The Act provides that under certain conditions, and on proof 


| of certain facts, the Court shall suspend the discharge of the 


_ bankrupt. 
Of the iniquity of the tax I have nothing | 


to say ; it has been imposed, and we must submit—cheerfully | 


if we can. There is not a single individual, I take it, who 
would not rather be in a position to pay the income-tax col- 
lector a larger sum than he already does ; but we do all earnestly 
hope that it will not be long before the tax is reduced from 8d. 
in the pound to a more reasonable figure. Of the unreason- 
-ableness of the assessors and commissioners I have this much 


to say, that I have always found them very amenable to reason, | 


and that in any dealings I have had with them I have been 
treated with every courtesy. Of course, we cannot expect them 
in every case to see eye to eye with us, and it is this, I think, 
that causes people to complain of their unreasonableness. They 
shave their duty to perform, not always a pleasant task, and they 
are not often thanked for performing it. 

It is wonderful to me how elastic as a rule people’s con- 
sciences are. When filling up the income-tax return they 
seem to look at their profits through the large end of a telescope, 
minimising them down to vanishing point ; but give them a new 
road or a railway compensation claim to make up—what a 
change. The profits, barely visible for income tax purposes, 
assume gigantic proportions. Itis human nature, I suppose, so 
we must bear with it. 

With only a pass-book I do not see how the income-tax 
return can be properly filled up, and the ratepayer stands a 
chance of cheating either himself or the Government if he 
relies upon getting his information from that: source alone. 
The pass-book might contain dividends from which the tax 
has already been deducted, and he would be paying twice over, 
a thing, I think, nobody ever wishes to do, 

If you have a properly drawn-up balance-sheet and profit 
.and loss account before you, the matter becomes much easier, 
and should you be called upon to appear before the income tax 
authorities you will have some reliable data to go upon, espe- 
cially if your accounts have been made up or audited by a duly 
-qualified accountant. 

(¢) Accounts may be needed for production to bankers or 
others in the case of requiring a temporary loan. 

It may be that a time comes when financial assistance is 
required to tide over some temporary difficulty—the architect 


One of the facts reads as follows :—‘“’That the 
bankrupt has omitted to keep such books of account as are 
usual and proper in the business carried on by him, and as 
sufficiently to disclose his business transactions and financial 
position within the three years immediately preceding his 
bankruptcy.” The meaning of this is that his books must be 
kept in such a way as to show at once, without the necessity of 
investigation by a skilled accountant, the state of his business. 

So far I have been trying to prove by a negative argument, 
if I may so term it, the advantages of keeping proper accounts, 
or I should say, the disadvantages of not keeping them. Let us 
in a few words try to prove the same by a positive argument. 

We all like, I take it, to know how we are going along, what 
profits we have made during the year, so that we may per- 
chance be able to launch out a bit, or put something by for a 
rainy day, or indulge in some extra luxury, enjoy a more pro- 
tracted holiday, or perhaps treat ourselves to a new bicycle or 
a camera, and so follow up a pet hobby. How much more we 
enjoy these things when we know the money is really earned 
and that our accounts are all correct. Besides, you know 
without an adequate system of book-keeping, how can we look 
after our business efficiently, or know all the necessary details ? 
Should, however, misfortune smile on us, that is, if misfortune 
can be said to smile, and our accounts show a loss instead of a 
profit, how much better it is to face the difficulty and to know 
the worst at once. And if we keep our books on a proper 
system it is even a grim satisfaction to know where the shoe 
pinches and so to regulate our expenditure, and if we are wise 
men, retrench where necessary. 

I think now that you will all agree with me that there is an 
advantage in keeping proper accounts, and I hope that you will 
even go so far with me as to say that it is an absolute necessity. 

In France and other countries where the Code Napoléon 
prevails, it is obligatory for every one in business to keep 
proper books, and not only so, but in the case of one book, 
“the journal,” each page is numbered and stamped as zwis¢e 
by the President of the Tribunal of Commerce, the mayor or 
other authority. No blanks, erasures, tearings out, or additions 
of pages are allowed, and you are only permitted to have one 
journal at a time, which when finished is so marked before a new 
one is allowed to be commenced. 
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Let us now turn to the second part of our subject, “A simple’ 


system of accounts suitable for the profession of architects,” | 


but before doing so-I would very briefly say a little on the 
rudimentary principles of book-keeping. I hope, gentlemen,: 
you will not think I am insulting fyou by beginning with “ first 
steps” any more than I should feel insulted if you volunteered 
to teach me the A BC of architecture. 

What is book-keeping? We will not answer the question 
by replying, ‘The art of keeping books.” That reminds us 
too much of the student, who when going up for an examina- 
tion was asked the question, ‘“‘ What is an archdeacon?” gave 
as a reply, “One who performs archidiaconal duties.” Per- 
fectly true, no doubt, but not such an answer as would convey 
to the examiners the feeling that the candidate knew anything 
of the subject. 

Book-keeping may be defined as the art, science, or method 


of recording the financial transactions of a business or person |. 


so as to show at a glance, at all times, the value of the whole 


estate or capital, and of each of. its component parts in a. 


clear and concise manner. 

It shows whether capital has been increased or diminished, 
and by what means such gain'or loss has been effected, and 
also the state of the account between the professional or 
business man and the person;or persons with whom he has 
transactions. 

The component parts of an architect’s business may be 
summed up, I think, as follows:—Cash (either at bank or in 
hand), fees (commission or otherwise), perhaps bills and 
debtors, lease, furniture, &c. These, after deducting creditors 
and other liabilities, form the capital or estate, and it is to show 
how these can be exhibited in a way that shail be, at one and 
the same time, both comprehensive and concise that I am here 
this evening. 

There are two systems of book-keeping, one named “single 
entry” and the other “double entry.” We will leave the first 
“single entry” alone altogether as being incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, and deal only with the system called ‘double 
entry.” But do not run away with the idea that ‘double 
entry” means double work. It does certainly entail a little 
extra work, but this is far more than compensated by the 
“double: entry” being both correct and in every way more 
satisfactory. 

There are two sayings or axioms in connection with book- 
keeping by “double entry” which cannot, I think, be too 
strongly reiterated ; these are “every debit requires a credit” 
(and consequently “ every credit requires a debit”) and “in 
debit out credit.” The first is the foundation of the system, and 
the second is a short and trite way of explaining that a man 
should debit himself with all he receives, and credit himself 
with all he gives out. 

The page to your left hand in a ledger is called the debit 
side, and that on the right the credit side, and it must not be 
forgotten that every entry on the one side must have a corres- 
ponding entry on the other side, either in a single amount or in 
an. amount made up of the several items. The totals of all the 
entries on the debit side should agree with the totals of all the 
entries on the credit side. 

In one of our ablest works on book-keeping, the writer 
says :—“ Book-keeping creates nothing, it merely records trans- 
actions as between a giver and a receiver, the giver (as an 
individual or an aggregate) being credited with what he gives, 
while at the same time the receiver (as an individual or an 
aggregate) is debited with what he receives, and thus the 
balance is always kept equal” (Gérard Van de Lindes’s “ Book- 
keeping,” page 2). And so we come back to our quotation, 
“In debit out credit.” Let me give you an example. Our 
architect renders a bill of costs, what goes out and what comes 
in. The architect has given out his services, therefore the 
amount at which he values his work is placed to the credit of 
fee account, and the client to whom the bill is sent becomes the 
debtor, so we debit his account with the amount. Now what 
happens when the account is paid? The money comes in to 
cash, therefore cash is debited, it goes out of the client’s 
account, therefore the client is credited with the amount. 

Again, you buy some goods ; what come in? The goods. 
Therefore you debit goods or purchases account. What goes 
out? Why your indebtedness to the seller of the goods ; there- 
fore you credit his account with the amount. When you pay 
for the goods what happens? You take the money out of your 
bank, therefore you credit cash and you put it to the seller’s 
account, therefore you debit HKXm. 

Take the case of bills receivable. A man owes you money ; 
he is debtor in your books for the amount. He gives you a 
bill at, say, one month ; that bill is a bill receivable. You say 
he has given me the bill in discharge of the debt, and until the 
bill becomes due he is no longer my debtor, therefore you credit 
his account with the amount, and as every credit must have a 
debit, you debit, what? bills receivable, for it is this account 
that now owes you the money. When the'bill is paid-you debit 
cash and credit bills receivable. if 

Take the converse, you owe money and give a bill at, say, 


ment which each of these rival styles underwent. 


one month. This bill is a bill payable. The client to whom 
you gave the bill was a creditor in your books, wut directly you ' 


gave the bill he ceases to be a creditor until the bill becomes 
due. So you debit his account and credit bills payable; and 


_when you pay the bill you ‘debit bills payable and credit cash. 
Bear in mind that there is always a raison d’étre in all these 


entries. 


You will, no doubt, remember the story of the Irishman who 


gave a bill at a month for an amount he owed, and exclaimed, 
“Thank goodness, that account is settled.” He was right in a 


book-keeping sense and to a certain extent, for of course during ° 
the month he no longer owed his creditor ; he owed bills pay-— 


able, but at the end of the time when the bill became due he 


would find out, not only in a book-keeping sense, but in a very ~ 


practical and perhaps forcible manner, that he still owed the 
money 


(Zo be concluded.) 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY. OF ARCHITECTS, 


PAPER was read by Mr, Basil Champneys hefore the © 
Manchester Society, which was. entitled, “A Com-. 
parison of the Claims of the Gothic and Renaissance 
Mr. Champneys described © 
the chaotic condition in which architecture was left at the end ‘ 
of the last century, and some of the ephemeral phases which ° 


Styles.” Mr. John Ely presided. 


followed the lapse of tradition. He said the main currents of 
architectural revival had been on two lines, 
Renaissance, and he traced in some detail the mode of develop- 
A consider- 
able proportion of the architectural enterprise of the last thirty 
years had been devoted to a combination of the elements of 
the two styles, eicher bya reversion to one or other of the many 
types of Transitional ‘style developed 


manent impression. The main object of his paper was to break 


a lance in vindication of the Gothic—a great style of architec- — 


ture which, after holding the field for some considerable time, 
showed signs of passing out of fashion In Gothic more 
than any other were perfectly displayed principles which must 
be obeyed in any style which claimed to fulfil the highest con- 
ditions of architectural effect. As to the question whether 


there was a probability of a new style being formed, he said ~ 


they would in any case have to wait for it for centuries. 


A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Champneys on the — 


motion of Mr. C. Heathcote, seconded by Mr. T. Chadwick. 


NEWCASTLE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. — 
MEETING of the members of the Northern Architectural 


ys Association was held on the 2nd inst. in the meeting- 


room, Art Gallery, Newcastle, the president (Mr. F. W. Rich) 


in the chair. It was announced that arrangements were in 
progress for the removal of the Association to premises more 


permanent and suitable to their requirements, and a further - 


announcement appeared upon the notice paper that, in addition 
to the recent gift of a large framed map of Newcastle, 
the Association had now to thank Mr. Thomas 


subsequent dates, and all prior to 1858. Mr. Geo. B. Bulmer, 
of Leeds, read a paper entitled “To Ancient Rome,” in which 
he gave an exceedingly interesting account of an architectural 
student’s Italian holiday. His paper was illustrated by lantern 
views. At the conclusion of his discourse he received the 
hearty thanks of the members present, and the. meeting then 
concluded, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
HE restoration committee are divided on the subject of 
retaining or otherwise the Early English lancet window 
lately discovered in the south transept of Stratford-on-Avon 


collegiate church when piercing the wall to form an archway 
The architect, Mr. © 


for the reception of portions of the organ. 
Bodley, strongly advises that the window be ‘preserved, and 


four members of the committee, including-the vicar, are of the * 


same opinion, but when the subject was discussed a proposition 


was made that Messrs. Hill, the organ. builders, should: be = 
instructed to proceed on the original. lines, and was carried by’ 
If the motion is acted upon, therefore, _ 


a majority of one vote. 
the ancient window is doomed to destruction. Those who 
advocate this step plead that there has been so much trouble 
with the organ in the past that it would be inadvisable to inter- 


fere with the plans of Messrs. Hill, who have promised to ° 


Gothic and ~ 


in the past or by.. 
deliberately combining anew ideas and features natural to both. ~ 
He was far from saying that the hopes of the future might not _ 
be bound up in some such compromise, but up to the present ~ 
time it seemed to him that efforts of this kind had been too: ~ 
incoherent and too scattered to make any considerable per- — 


Oliver =. 
for five additional framed. maps of Newcastle and district of . 


it ne 
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remedy all defects and construct a thoroughly satisfactory and 
efficient instrument. ‘The retention of the window would upset 
their plans and lead to a remodelling of the instrument. It 
would also be necessary to project the upper part of the organ 
screen in the south aisle some 4 feet, which would prove an 
eyesore. They also point out that there are three more 
windows.of the same style and date in the south transept, and 
that which has just been brought to light is in a rather mutilated 
condition—which is perfectly true. Still there is a very strong 
opinion‘among the parishioners that all the ancient features of 
the church should be most carefully preserved, and that a relic 
which dates back to the early part of the thirteenth century 
should not be lightly sacrificed for the convenience of the organ- 
builders, and to avoid an additional outlay upon the instrument. 
The architect does not propose to restore the mutilated portions 
of the window, but to leave it exactly as it is, and by forming 
an opening in the wall the sounds of the organ would be carried 
through it, and would be heard to better advantage in the 
. transepts and choir, 


TESSERZE. 
Architectural Principles. 


HE only sound classification of styles of architecture is 
that which arranges them according to their leading 
principles of construction. Of such principles, as far as we 
know at present, there are only three, more accurately 
speaking there are only two, one of which again falls into 
two great -Subdivisions. The two great. systems of con- 
struction are the entablature and the arch, and the arch again 
may be either round or pointed. We thus get three distinct 
forms of construction—the entablature, the round arch and the 
pointed arch. And each of these principles of construction has 
been, in its own time and place, the animating principle of a 
style of architecture. That is to say, there have been times and 
places in which each of the three has not only been the 
prevalent form of construction, but has been accompanied by an 
harmonious and consistent system of decoration. Each of the 
three constructive principles may be looked on as the expression 
of.an asthetical principle. In the case of two out of the three 
this is generally acknowledged. It is universally felt that the 
architecture of the entablature is the expression of horizontal 
extension, that the architecture of the pointed arch is the ex- 
pression of vertical extension. It is generally acknowledged 
that the perfection of the horizontal idea is to be found in the 
* highest form of the architecture of the entablature, that is, in 
the architecture of old Greece. It is generally acknowledged 
that the perfection of the vertical idea is to. be found in the 
highest form of the architecture of the pointed arch, that is, in 
the Gothic architecture of Medizval Europe. It is not so 
generally acknowledged that the intermediate form of con- 
struction, the round arch, has also its leading zesthetical idea. 


Venetian Mirrors. 


The method of forming a mirror by backing glass with 
metal was, if not known to the Romans of the imperial period, 
well known in the Middle Ages.. John Pecham (circa 1279), in 
his treatise on optics, says that mirrors of glass-are lined with 
lead. Roger Bacon, Vincent of Beauvais and Raymond Lully 
all state the same thing. Beckman (“ History-of Inventions ”) 
says that before the year 1500 mirrors were made in Nurem- 
berg by blowing into the glass bubble, still hot, a metallic 
mixture with a little resin or salt of tartar. The bubble was 
then cut into small round mirrors. :The first mention of the 
making of glass mirrors at Venice would appear to be a petition 
from Nicolo Cocco and. two others in 1317, stating that they 
had made an agreement with a “ magister de Alemania” who 
knew how to work glass for mirrors; that he had broken his 
agreement and departed, leaving on their hands a great 
quantity of alum mixed with soot, and they asked permission 
to sell the alum in question, the exportation of which from 
Venice was prohibited. There is some evidence that in 1498 
an attempt had been made to introduce the manufacture of 
glass mirrors. Soon afterwards, viz. in 1507, we find that two 
men of Murano, Andrea and Domenico dal Gallo, addressed to 
the Council of Ten a petition stating that they possessed the 
secret of making good and perfect mirrors, a secret which had 
hitherto been in the possession of only one German glass 
house, and asking for an exclusive privilege for twenty-five 
years. One for twenty was accordingly granted. Such pro- 
bably were the mirrors which Pigafetta, who accompanied 
Magellan in his voyage round the world between 1519 and 
1522, says were taken with them; that they were of glass is 
proved by his statement that many were cracked. The glass 
mirrors made even in the sixteenth century were not always 
perfect, for metal plates continued to be used, as may be seen 
in the magnificent mirror-case of steel damascened with gold 
» in the South Kensington Museum, which was. made in 1550. 
The plate of the mirror in the Louvre, presented to Marie de 


Medicis by the republic of Venice in 1600, is said to be of rock 
crystal. The ‘“ specchiai,” or mirror-makers, formed themselves 
into a “scuola,” or corporation, according to Cecchetti, in 1569- 
70. By one of the regulations every one claiming to be 
admitted as a “capo maestro ” had to prove his ability to flatten 
and polish a piece of glass of 17 (inches?), and to apply the 
“‘foglia” or leaf of metal. The Venetian mirrors were formed 
by blowing glass into cylinders, which were then slit, flattened 
out on a stone, and polished ona table. During the next two 
centuries mirrors were made in very large quantities at Murano 
and exported to almost all countries both east and west. In 
1664 the Bishop of Beziers, then French ambassador at Venice, 
when writing to Coibert, estimates the value of the. mirrors 
sent to France at 100,000 crowns annually. 


A Mediseval Scheme for Scriptural Illustrations. 

There is in the British Museum a fifteenth-century MS. of 
unusual oblong shape, which contains a series of Scripture 
pictures, arranged in threes ; the centre picture is a subject 
from the life of our Lord, on each side of itis an Old Testament 
subject which is typical or parallel. The execution of the pic- 
tures is not without merit, but the arrangement of the series is 
more interesting, as it is adapted for stained-glass or wall- 
painting :—(1) The Curse of the Serpent in Eden. The 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Gideon’s Fleece. 
(2) The Burning Bush. The Nativity. Aaron’s Rod budded. 
(3) The Israelites inviting David to be their King. The Adora- 
tion of the Magi.. The Queen of Sheba’s Visit to Solomon. 
(4) Rebecca sending away Jacob. The Flight into Egypt. 
David’s Flight from the wrath of Saul. (5) Moses destroying 
the Golden Calf. The legendary subject of the Idols of Egypt 
falling down on the entry of Jesus into the land. Dagon falling 
before the Ark. (6) The Penitence of David. The Magdalen’s 
forgiveness. The Cleansing of Miriam. (7) Cyrus returning 
the vessels of the Temple. Our Lord driving the Money- 
changers out of the Temple. Judas Maccabeus purifying the 
Temple. (8) Elijah raising the Widow’s Son. The raising of 
Lazarus. Elisha restoring the Shunammite’s Child to Life. 
(9) Judith and Holofernes. The Entry into Jerusalem. Elisha 
met with homage by the Sons of the Prophets on his return to 
Jericho. ‘(10) Melchizedec Blessing the Bread and Wine which 
Abraham has offered him. The Last Supper. Moses giving 
Manna to the Israelites. (11) Joseph sold by his Brethren. 
Judas bargaining for the thirty pieces of Silver. The Ishmaelites 
selling Joseph in Egypt. (12) Joab treacherously slaying 


Abner. Our Lord’s Betrayal. Tryphon deceiving the Men of 
Judah. (1 Maccabees xii.) (13) Jezebel having Slain the 


Prophets of the Lord seeks the Life of Elijah. Christ before 
Pilate. Daniel given to the Lions. (14) Joseph’s Brethren 
conspiring against him. The Chief Priests and Pharisees con- 
spiring against Christ. Absalom conspiring against David. 
(15) Ham mocking his Father. The mocking of Christ. The 
Children mocking Elisha. (16) Isaac bearing the Wood for 
the Sacrifice. Christ bearing His Cross. The Widow of 
Sarepta gathering Sticks (which are shown in the form of a tall 
Cross). (17) The Sacrifice of Isaac. The Crucifixion. The 
Brazen Serpent. (18) Eve created out of the side of Adam. 
The Piercing of the Side of Christ. Moses bringing Water 
out of the Rock. (19) Joseph cast into the Pit. The Entomb- 
ment. Jonah cast into the Sea. (20) Samson carrying off 
the Gates of Gaza. The Resurrection. Jonah cast up by the 


Fish. (21) David killing Goliath. The Descent into Hades. 
Samson slaying the Lion. (22) Reuben finding the pit 
empty. Mary Magdalene at the Sepulchre. The Spouse in 


the Canticles lamenting the absence of the Beloved. (23) King 
Darius finding Daniel alive in the Lions’ Den. Christ appear- 
ing to Mary Magdalene. The Spouse in the Canticles finding 
the. Beloved. (24) Joseph making himself known to his 
Brethren and consoling them. Christ appearing to the Dis- 
ciples and eating before them, The Father comforting the 
returned Prodigal. (25) Gideon’s Offering to the Angel. (The 
aimsio. is no doubt to Gideon’s incredulity.) The Incredulity 
of St Thomas. Jacob wrestling with the Angel. (26) The 
Translation of Enoch. The Ascension of our Lord. The 
Translation of Elijah. (27) God giving the Law to Moses. 
The Descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. Elijah’s Sacrifice 
on Mount Carmel consumed by Fire from Heaven. (28) 
Solomon seating Bathsheba on the Throne beside him. The 
Coronation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. King Ahasuerus 
Crowning Esther. (29) Solomon’s Judgment. Our Lord on 
the Throne of Judgment. David slaying the Amalekite who 
boasted of having slain King Saul. (30) Job in his Prosperity. 
The Heavenly Jerusalem. Jacob’s Dream. (31) Dathan and 
Abiram swallowed up by the Earth. Hell. The Destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


The Tower of Pershore Abbey Church. 


Although less interesting, perhaps, than the neighbouring 
abbey church of Tewkesbury, Pershore is well deserving the 
attentive examination of all whodelight in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. It has many special points of value in its archi- 
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tectural composition, but the most noteworthy is the centre 
tower, which isso marvellously ‘like the tower ofa cathedral 
church in Wiltshire, that though in other respects the design of | 
the church bears no similarity, it is scarcely possible to doubt 
but that the same builder must have been concerned in both 
structures. It may be that the architect, satisfied and pleased 
with his building in the south-west of England, was content to 
repeat his’ work ina Midland county. ' According to probability 
we should have looked for resemblance in this tower to that of, 
the cathedral church of Worcester, not far off, yet it is utterly 
unlike; but though dissimilar to this building, the tower. of 
Pershore, or rather the two stages of it which remain above the 
roof, are so like the two corresponding stages of the base of 
Salisbury Cathedral spire as to be almost identical.in= design: 
The composition may be thus described :—The first, storey, 
rising out of the junction of the nave, transepts and choir, has 
double couplet windows set upon the acutely-pointed weather 
mouldings of the roofs; the heads of these windows only are 
pierced; each angle of the tower has bold but peculiar turrets, 
and this peculiarity exists also at Salisbury; the north-east 
turret, containing the stairs, being larger than the other three, 
and perforated with numerous slit lights. This stage termi- 
nates with a bold projecting string-course, profusely orna- 
mented with the ball flowers. Above it rises the second or 
belfry stage upon ‘a set-off all round.” This stage is highly orna- 
mented on each side, and may be represented as consisting of 
four richly carved compartments, with traceried’ and~ gabled 
‘canopies, separated by small buttresses and pinnacles. The 
two centre compartments form window openings; the others are 
‘blank, but have mullions and tracery. heads like the’rest. This 
stage has also a string-course with ball flowers. At*present 
the tower terminates here abruptly with a parapet. There can 
be no doubt that it was intended to be loftier, though from some 
unforeseen cause it ends in the present truncated shape. Now, 
according to the rules of probability, we should have looked for 
the characteristic resemblance of this tower to that. of the: 
cathedral church of Worcester, but it is utterly unlike. -- Still 
there is in the style and architectural, features of the choir, 
lady chapel and small transepts of Worcester’ Cathedral a 
close correspondence with the like’ portions - of» Salisbury 
Cathedral, and it is very singular that the tower of‘Pershore 
should also be so very like the lower part of the central tower 
of Salisbury Cathedral also. ies 


Symbolism of Church Windows. 


The glass windows in a church are Holy Scriptures, which 
expel the wind and the rain, that is, all things hurtful, but 
transmit the light of the True Sun, that is, God, into the hearts 
of the faithful. These are wider within than without, because 
the mystical sense is the more ample, and precedeth the hteral 
meaning. °Also, by the windows. the senses of the body -are 
signified : which ought to be shut to the vanities of this world 
and open’ to ‘receive with all freedom spiritual gifts. By the 
lattice-work .of the windows we-understand the Prophets; or 
other ‘obscure teachers of the Church Militant: in which 
windows. there are often'/iwo-shafts,, signifying the two 
precepts‘of-charity, or because the Apostles were sent- out to 
preach two and two. j . 


' Californian University Competition. 

S1R,—The Royal Institute of British Architects has been 
desired by the Marquis of Salisbury to give publicity to the 
international competition for the Phebe Hearst architectural 
plan of the University of California. 

In consequence of this request I should esteem it a favour if 
you would give me the opportunity of stating in your columns 
that programmes of the competition together. with maps of the 
site can be obtained on application to the secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and that, further, photo- 
graphs and a plaster-relief map of the site are on view in the 
library of the Royal Institute.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. J. LOCKE, Secretary. 

February 9, 1898. 


London Water Supply. 


S1r,—Mr. Barlow’s statistics, as published in your last issue 


under ‘the above head, are most interesting, as showing’ the ||’ 


unnecessary expense London is put to over an enormous 
quantity of its water supply. No-other town would submit to 
such an iniquitous waste. 
Perhaps the following suggestion may not be out of place:— 
The Slough “ cut” or extension of the Grand Junction:Canal 
runs within a few miles of its corresponding level on the 


‘but cheap source of supply, espec 


Canal 


yours,’ &c., 


Thames, which.on its average flow I should imagine would be 
about: Taplow or Maidenhead. Now as..this canal, with its. 
neighbour, the Regent’s, also extends in one level of some twenty _ 
miles or more to the Chalk Farm Road lock, Camden Town, 


and is at least 100 feet above the Thames level between Lime- 


house and Brentford, here is at once a reservoir and a simple: 
ially for many parochial or 
trade purposes. cca): bat aera 

Less than a quarter of a million would extend the Slough 
to the Thames, and effectually . provide for the 
following :— 


1. A safety valve for an enormous quantity of water from 


the upper reaches of the Thames in times of floods. 


2. A’great saving in the parochial rates.and London trades 
owing to a cheaper water supply. eric, eee Tt 

3, An immense boon to trade by the opening up of a 
cheaper and quicker route for barges to the upper Thames, 
thus. relieving. the bridges and middle reaches (or pleasure- 
boating section) of many unsightly craft and much traffic. 

4. Improving by means of a continuous supply of fresh 
water the dead water of the various basins and docks of the 
Grand Junction and Regent’s Canals, which are now often a 
standing menace of epidemics, especially in very dry seasons. _ 

5. A relief to London of the water saved (as per No. 2) for 
domestic purposes, which,:in-the- event of another East End 
water famine, would be:much appreciated): ») » / [ *% =? 

In estimating a quarter of a:million, [:believe I have given 
a very wide margin, and that were Government to take such a 
scheme in hand it could’ be carried out at»a much less cost ; 
indeed, it might be made self-supporting, if it: did’ not make a 
handsome profit... Further; in all probability the canals would, 
in exchange for an improved trade route and a cheaper: and 
continuous water supply, not only carry out the work, but would. 
also relinquish some of their present onerous tolls. 
'« There would be no difficulty in:separating the municipal or 
trade requirements: from: the potable: water; the water com- 
panies would be-left.to: supply ‘the latter; and they could not 
complain atthe ratepayers buying in a better market. © 9 > 
_. [have details:in support of, this suggestion, but they would 
occupy too much of. your-valuable space. I trust, however, the 
foregoing heads may interest some of your readers.—I am, sir, 
HENRY J. HARDING, 
11 Blomfield Road, W. : ; 

February 5, 1898. « . Ta 


GENERAL. 


The Lord Mayor will’ preside at the annual general 
meeting of the Municipal Officers’ Association to be held in the: 
Council Chamber, Guildhall, on Tuesday’evening, February 22, 
supported by Mr. J. L. Wanklyn,; M.P., Mr. James’ Bailey,, 
M.P., Major Dalbiac, M.P., Mr. L. Atherley-Jones, M.P:, Mr. 
J. H. Rutherglen and others. eects Si 

Mr. Edward Goldie, architect, has removed to 31 Upper 
Phillimore Place, Kensington, W. eS 
The, Special Committee appointed by -Mr. Carnegie to 


| purchase for the Carnegie Art Galleries, Pittsburg, U.S., have 


bought the, picture by Mr. 
A Scottish Farm, ? a es: ei 
A Society of Medallists, with M. Alphonse Legros as 
president, has been formed. The ordinary members are 
Messrs. Edward Lanteri, Charles.Holroyd, W. Rothenstein 
and C. H. Shannon. The first exhibition is open in -the Dutch 
(rallery.f sa Bs ‘& VSR STU EAH 

Public Baths are to be erected at Portobello -by the 
Edinburgh Town Council, at an estimated cost of ,18,900/. 

At the Meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers” 
Society, to be held on Thursday, February 17, at the Hotel 
Victoria, Northumberland Avenue,at 7.P.M., Mr. J. F. Golding 
will read a paper on “ Expanded Metal as applied to Fireproof 
Construction.” 1785 i i Oe 

"The Armorial Bearings of the Marquess of Londonderry, — 
K.G., late chairman of the London School board, will be inserted 
in one of the upper windows of the board-room of the offices on 
the Embankment in commemoration of his term of office. 
Lord George Hamilton’s tenure of office will be commemorated 
by a portrait in stained-glass. 

A Meeting of the Northern Architectural Association will 


be held on Wednesday next, February 16, at the meeting-room, 
Art Gallery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at 7.30 P.M., when Mr. 


_J. Whitelaw Hamilton entitled 


| Ralph Hedley-will read a paper on “Architectural Modelling,” 


and will give practical illustrations. ; 

The Next Visit of the Edinburgh Architectural-Association. 
will take place to-morrow, and will be to the Prudential Asssur- 
ance Buildings, Jenner’s Buildings, and to the Edinburgh Stock 
Exchange. : 


At the Meeting of the ‘Edinburgh Architectural ‘Society 


-which will be held in Dowell’s: Rooms on February 16, at 8 P.M., 


a paper on “ Normandy ” will ‘be read by Mr. J. E. Forbes. _ 
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Bandeau in Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon. ' 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE is at last an assurance of the long-desired improve-— 
ments at the South Kensington Museum being realised. 
On Monday in the House of Commons the First Com- 
missioner of Works announced that a proposal for proceed-_ 


laid before Parliament. After the evidence which was | 
given before the select committee on the subject further 
delays would be dangerous. It may be assumed that a 
revised version of Mr. Aston Wesp’s design will be carried 
out. Meanwhile some of the dangers to the collections no 
longer exist. The old buildings known as the “ Boilers,” 
the temporary building in the inner quadrangle, and the , 
students’ refreshment rooms have been removed. ‘The 
private residences of the officials are to be abolished. 

Various other works are in hand, including the fireproofing 
of the room next the Raphael gallery, and the improvement | 
of the southern galleries on the west of Exhibition Road. | 
But excellent as are those arrangements, they cannot impart» 
the character of a public building to the museum, or make + 
it appear as a suitable shrine for the works of ‘art which are > 
deposited in it. 


WueEn Sir E. J. Poynrer’s design for the mosaic to be, 
placed in one of the paneis of the central hall of the Houses 
of Parliament was first seen it was not unanimously approved. 
The St. GEorGE represented ‘by the artist appeared to be 
too severe for a decorative work. ‘Time works wonders in — 
criticism as in other things, and the proposal to have a 
companion figure of St. Davip, the patron of Wales, causes 
little or no discontent. Sir Epwarp PoynTeEr’s full-size 
cartoon is nearly completed, and when ready no time will | 
be lost before the work is undertaken. It is considered | 
that early next year the mosaic will be in position. ‘There | 
was a vote of 750/. last session for the completion of the | 
mosaics of the central hall, but a further sum of 250/. will. 
be necessary. The scheme of decoration which was’ 
adopted several years ago for the Houses of Parliament was 
wasted labour, for the frescoes have been failures. It is to be 
hoped the central hall will at least redeem the character of 
the country, and that foreign visitors will not be able to | 
point out the *vast difference between promises and per-_ 
formances at Westminster. : 


THE Commission of the International Exhibition of 
tgoo have adopted a project which is expected. to add 
much interest to the section which will be devoted to the 
part of India which France possesses. A pagoda of Vishnu 
is to be erected on a grand scale with its attendant priests, 
dancing-girls and musicians. There will also be a part for | 
fakirs, serpent-charmers and other followers. ‘The building | 

_ will be designed by M. Simi1, architect. Russia is to have 
“two portions of space allotted to its products. At the 
. Trocadéro there will be an area of 4,000 metres mainly 
devoted to Asian and Siberian products. ‘The second and 
principal pavilion will be close to the chief Palais de Beaux- 
Arts, which is one of the finest sites to be obtained. Plans 
for it are being prepared in St. Petersburg. The Mexican 
" pavilion is likely to be a restoration of an ancient Toctec 
palace. But out of mercy to visitors it is to be hoped it 


_ to appear commonplace. 


_ towards providing working capital. 
tures will be allotted new Five per Cent. Cumulative Pre- 
_ ference Shares at the rate of 40 per cent. of their nominal 


_ respectively. 


| cry. 
| that in a calling where the greatest find it difficult to attain 


‘will not be approached by countless steps. Amidst so 


many costly and novel buildings the British section is likely 
The total sum assigned for all 
expenses is 75,000/, which is not a third of the German 
grant, viz. 250,000/. 


THE new scheme for financing the Crystal Palace is 
based on the supposition that the shareholders will undergo 
a sacrifice, which is, however, more apparent than real. The 
capital of the company is on paper 1,591,000/., but on the 
greater part of it interest cannot be paid. It is now pro- 


ing at once with the permanent buildings would shortly be , posed to. reduce the amount to about two-fifths, or 605,000/. 
That sum would be divided as follows :—250,000/. Three 


| per Cent. First debentures, 150,000/. Four per Cent. “B”’ 


debentures, 105,000/. Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares, 95,000/, Preferred Ordinary shares, and 5,000/. De- 
ferred Ordinary shares. The fixed charges will consequently 
become :—13,500/ on the Debentures, 5,250/. on the 
Cumulative Preference, 4,750/. on the Preferred Ordinary 
share, which are further entitled to a share of the sur- 
plus profits. The Deferred shares will receive the balance. 
It is proposed to ask the public to replace the existing 
Six per Cent. Debentures by subscribing for new Four per 


| Cent. Debentures at the rate of 75 per cent. of their 


nominal value. This will absorb 122,6254 of the new 
Four per Cent. Debentures, the balance of which will go 
For the Third Deben- 


value. The “A” and “B” Stocks will be paid off in the 
same stock at the rate of ro per cent. and 25 per cent. 
The Third Debentures, “A” and “B” 
Stocks, will thus absorb the whole of the issue of 
105,000/. Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares. 
The gross receipts for the past ten years have averaged 
126,000/, and last year reached 134,704/ although the 
net result of 9,8572. 185. tod. was worse than ever. It is 
stated that the cost of maintenance of the buildings, Xc., 
has for many years averaged about 10,000/, owing to the 
fact that the capital was exhausted, and repairs have of 
necessity been continuously carried on from hand to mouth 
at an excessive cost. The new company will make a 
capital outlay on renewals, repairs and improvements of 


| 25,000/. or 30,000/, under the advice of Sir Doucias Fox 


and Mr. V. D. Cooper. 


In his speech after the dinner in aid of. the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund, Mr. Vat Prinsep, R.A., referred to the 


- exertions which Lord LeicHton and Sir J. E. MILtais 


imposed on themselves in order to satisfy their longing after 
perfection. Lord LeicuTon, said the chairman, had the 
reputation of a facile worker, but his facility was the result 


of enormous labour and work.. To the end of his life he 
_was the slave of his work .in a manner which would do a 
young man good to see. 


MILLAIs was so deeply in earnest 
over his work that he had confessed that sometimes he was 
so much worried over it that he had frequently had a good 
Mr. PRINSEP was justified in drawing the conclusion 


success there must be many failures. The sum of 430/. 
was collected at the dinner. The Fund has been eighty- 
eight years in existence, and during that time 62,323/ was 
devoted to >the relief of widows and orphans) of. artists. 
During last year thirty-five widows and.six.orphans. received 
annuities amounting to 1;293/. The Institution is therefore 


well deserving of support, and ‘never were applications for 


aid more urgent than at the present time. 
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JEAN GOUJON. 


URING a few weeks past we have been publishing 
engravings on a small scale of some of the sculp- 
tured bands or reliefs of the Louvre, which are attributed 
to Jean Goujon. In an age when so many men have 
devoted themselves to historical investigation, it may 
appear surprising that any doubt should exist about the 
sculptors who were employed on one of the most important 
of the French buildings. But it was the fate of JEAN 
Goujon to have led a life which was so much enshrouded 
with darkness that all efforts to discover something certain 
about the man himself have been baffled. He is some- 
times mentioned by writers in such a way as to suggest that 
want of space or opportunity alone prevents them from 
displaying his whole career ; but it is much more honest to 
say that nothing more can be done than to attribute to him 
‘actions, qualities and misfortunes just as we do reliefs of 
cupids ‘and symbols. 

Strange to say, the nearest approach to certainty relates 
to the last moment of his life. JEAN GOUJON is supposed to 
have been slain bya bolt from an arquebus on the evil 
day of St. Bartholomew, or August 24, 1572. He 1s, 
therefore, often represented in popular essays as one of the 
most important victims, and second only to Admiral 
Co.icny. But no historian of any account has attempted 
to make capital out of the sculptor’s death. Even CHARLES 
DE RemusaT in his drama “La Saint-Barthélemy ” does 
not introduce Jean Goujon among his dvamatis persone, 
although he required no less than fifty-two characters. 
Pictures have been painted showing the sculptor falling on 
the scaffolding on which he stood while engaged in carving, 
as if he were practising his art on the exterior of the palace 
court at the moment when the messenger of death arrived. 
But as some authorities consider he was occupied at the 
time on the beautiful Fontaine des Innocents, near the 
Halles, or, as it was then called, Fontaine des Nymphes, he 
might be represented with as much reason as succumbing 
before one of his own Seasons. According to others, JEAN 
Goujon was slain in the court of the house of the Comte 
DE Pirovu, to which the murderers were led by a carver 


named PREDEAU, who had been dismissed from his service | 


by the sculptor. ‘There may be many other theories about 
the scene of the tragedy (assuming it to have been enacted); 
and the doubts upon so important a point are enough to 
suggest the value of any biographical details concerning 
Jean Goujon. If he were killed on St. Barthomew’s Day 
there is not a tittle of evidence to prove he was a Huguenot 
martyr. That occasion was probably used as an opportunity 
to wreak private vengeance, and the sculptor may have 
fallen by the hand of a rival. 

If he died on so eventful a day, JEAN Goujon came 
under the notice of the Historic Muse, although the glance 
cast on an artist when there were’ so many politicians to 
attract her eyes was necessarily devoid of interest. But on 
his last day he stood out with a clearness of relief which 
was wanting at his birth. Nobody can tell when or where 
he was born. “Ten famous towns contend for Homer 
dead,” three have claimed JEAN Goujon, viz. Paris, Rouen 
and Alencon. . At one time it was supposed records of his 
family were to be obtained in the last district, but somehow 
they were never forthcoming. The people of Rouen are 
indifferent to, documentary evidence in his case, and, 
regardless of objections, declare he was one of themselves. 
Their reasoning is simple enough. . They say there is no 
city or town in all France which possesses such beautiful 
Medizval and Renaissance sculpture. There was con- 
sequently no more fitting school for a sculptor in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and as there is a law which 
determines the habitat of artists as well as of plants, in 
Rouen JEAN Govuyjon’s eyes must as an infant have rested 
on‘the beautiful carvings which abound there. 

Wherever he was born, there is no doubt that he 
belonged to the Guild of Peintres- Sculpteurs-Imagiers 
belonging to Rouen. In one of the registers there is the 
following entry:—‘“ A JEHAN GOUGEON, “tailleur de pierre et 
masson pour faire la teste du prianz et sépulture de mon- 
seigneur -et pour parfaire et asseoir icelle en) sa place 
XXX Ls.” The work in question is the. mausoleum: of 
Cardinal Amgoisr. Dr. Ourn-Lacrorx, the learned Rouen 
-archzeologist, says also :—“ JEAN Goujon prepared in 1541 


for Saint-Maclou,.two columns in black marble with capitals : 


of alabaster, to sustain the buffet of the organ carved by 
NICOLAS QUESNEL, who was an adroit sculptor, and=it~is 
believed he also worked on the tomb of Louis DE Brézk, 


| Gouyon completed the beautiful doors of Saint-Maclou in 
' 1557, as can be proved by the monogram I have discovered 


on the summit of one of the doors. PIERRE and Jacques 
Desks, painters and gilders, were often employed by 
Goujon on his works in Rouen.” Dr. Ouin Lacroix 
has to admit that although the Dz Brtézt monu- 
ment is generally attributed :o Jean Goujon, the proofs 
are equivocal. Rouen in Govujon’s time must have offere 

a fertile field for his labours. Between 1499 and 1560 the 
following were among the buildings erected :—The - Palais 
de Justice, the arcade of the Grosse Horloge, the Hotel du 
Bourgtheroulde, &c. Unfortunately, in 1562 the city was 
invaded by Calvinists, and under the influence of a religious 
fury they became vandals. The memory of the destruction 
was so ineffaceable that between’ 1562 and 1610 not one 
building of importance was raised in Rouen. In 1614 the 
Jesuits ventured on the erection of a college in the plainest 
style. It was not until 1679 that a church having any 
claim to be considered a work of architecture was attempted. 
Fortune was, therefore, kind to GouJON in placing him. in 
Rouen at a time when his ability could not be neglected. 
But whether he was a master sculptor when he arrived or 
was, as is commonly believed in Rouen, a native who was 
apprenticed. to NICOLAS QUESNEL, and. then. became a 
craftsman after the customary trials, cannot be discovered. 

Nobody would doubt that ]eAN Goujon practised as a 
sculptor in Rouen and Paris, two. cities which are closely 
associated with his life. Is it possible , to trace any inter- 
mediate point in his career? He is credited with much of 
the sculpture in the chateaux of .Ecouen and Anet, but it 
is as the Scottish gipsy said to the judge when brought to 
trial, “The auld thing again, ma lord, but nae. proof.” 
There were many able « carvers in France in. the sixteenth 
century who were competent like JEAN Goujon to give aid 
to the architects, and there is no reason why anyone should 
be allowed to monopolise the whole of the fame for what 
is presented in churches and castles. 

In Paris we can see. enough. of Goujon’s ee to 
sustain his reputation. The ‘Variety found in. it, is almost 
enough to make an observer incredulous whether he is 
studying the products of an individual artist: ,. His treat- 
ment is not sufficiently peculiar to make us .recognise it at 
the first glance. The amorini in the reliefs which we have 
employed for headpieces are unsurpassed in infantile spirit. 
They do not seem to have come from the same hand as the 
caryatides in the Louvre, and there is little in common 
between such chubby creatures and the somewhat lanbi 
Seasons of the Fontaine des Innocents. 

JEAN Goujon’s Diana, which is in the Louvre, was 
originally part of a fountain in the Chateau d’Anet; Figures 
of the kind are expected to approach the ideal and to be 
more of antiques than any example of ancient art, . _ Tested 
in that way the Deana is disappointing. | But: we should 
remember that according to tradition—and . in “Goujon’s 
case it has to be more respected than in most others—it was 
not the goddess he represented, but Diana of Poitiers, who 
was the favourite of Hrnrt II., although she was forty as 
well as fair.. Napoxron’s sister served as CANova’s model 
for a Venus, and the courtiers considered the statue was 
hardly faithful enough to the faultless original, ; the gentle- 
men who lounged about the salons of “the Chateau d’Anet 
may also have believed that -JEAN .GouJON was not suf- 
ficiently imitative of the beautiful figure on which, ‘he was 
privileged to gaze, The pose is awkward, although the 
sculptor may have copied it from. the life... _ JEAN" GouJON 
was not sufficiently acquainted with the antique to be com- 
petent to impart anything like the old, Greek spirit to his 
works, and he is most successful when he was able to have 
the aid of drapery. 

. The caryatides, which are Aes in the Lou are 
draped, and fewer objections are raised against them. 
Among the examples which are given in “ Gwilt,” one of 
them appears more architecturesque than those shown near 
it. ‘The French sculptor by cutting off the arms of the 
figures probably wished to suggest they were not women 
engaged in an unworthy task, but supports that in appeat= 
ance approached the human form, but were not to be taken 
as representative. If so, JEAN Goujon failed to attain his 
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end, for the faces have too much .resemblance to living 
models to allow the figures to be accepted’as conventional. 
He has imparted such an air of content to the faces, and 
so much vigour to the figures, the caryatides do not seem 
to be bearing a burden that is either humiliating to them or 
beyond their powers. They are the genii of statics, and in 
their original positions their expression was more becoming 
than it is now, for they were not altogether subjects to 
gaze at. 

The Fontaine des Innocents may also have been more 
satisfactory on its original’ site, when JEAN Goujon’s 
work was in accordance, with PIERRE Lescot’s design for 
the structure. In 1788, at the instance of an engineer 
named Six, the fountain was transferred to another place, 
and it was rearranged. At first the plan was triangular, 
Now, as-all the world knows, it has four faces. It was 
raised to a far greater height and was crowned by a dome. 
Additional figures were also introduced. | As a consequence 
Jean Gouyon’s figures appear out’ of scale, and ' their 
relation to the fountain must be less manifest than when he 
completed them. . Thesnymphs are in low relief, but time 
appears to have increased the effect, and they now “ stand 
out” with a vigour that surprises us. When designing them 
Jean Goujon assumed: that the ordinary ratio between a 
head and a figure was not worth adoption, and the 
nymphs of the fountain have a “ sweetness long drawn out,” 
which suggests that the sculptor must have been fascinated 
by some picturé of PARMIGIANO’S. 

For the Hétel Carnavalet Jean Gouyon modelled 
figures of the Seasons for the exterior of the building at the 
level of the first floor. The four are not of equal merit. 
Winter and Summer are generally considered to be the 
most successful—one is young, the other old, and the 
sculptor was evidently more happy when at work at the 
former. . 

The supposition that Jean Goujon was one of the 
Huguenot martyrs has done much towards keeping his 
name in remembrance, ‘The slaughter in which the King 
took, part. appears. more diabolical when we think of the 
mercenaries attacking an artist who was adorning the royal 
palace by his genius. There are, as we have said, ‘no 
grounds for that conclusion, but it will always prevail 
among men and excite sympathy for JEAN GOUJON. If his 
end were proved to be less tragic there is interest enough in 
his.works to make them precious in the eyes of all lovers of 
art. He was the greatest of the French sculptors in the 
sixteenth century, and there is enough style in his works to 
make them deserving of admiration in a later age, for art 
should be superior to time and fashions. 


BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE.* 

HEN Napo.eon said we were a nation of shop- 
keepers he was nearer the truth than he imagined. 

Tf he were acquainted with British amateurs and bibliophiles 
he would have found they were not more exempted from 
the influence of commercialism than drysalters and cotton 
brokers. - CHARLES Lamp’s sister went so far in her 
admiration of a picture of a Madonna as to lament she did 
not belong to a religion which would allow her to worship 
it. If poor MARy Lame were enriched by some good spirit 
with the painting, she would, immediately discover the 
fervour of her devotion .to it would be damped, for it was 
sure to’ become a cause of/ unceasing anxiety. No con- 
servator of a public gallery has such a microscopic vision 
for infinitesimal defects in his charges as has an amateur with 
his own treasures. He sees too clearly deteriorations to which 
his friends are blind, and watches the fading of colours and 
the loss of harmony with more sympathy than he would 
bestow on living things.. But worse than any atmospheric 
evil is the variation of taste. In the old days courtiers used 
to ascend with painful steps to a dignified position, and then 
tumble backwards to their original level. Works of art rise 
and fall ‘in' the same way. Let any ordinary man pay a 
large price for a picture, and if the laws of probability are 
valid he may take pride in the conviction that he possesses 


%* Book Prices Current. A Record of the Prices at which Books 
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the distinction of representing the utmost esteem in which 

the artist was held. Few will be found to imitate his 

courage and- enthusiasm. , Accordingly-he has bought the 

privilege of becoming worried by every sale in which his 

favourite artist’s examples are brought under the hammer. 

Contests in the auction-room to which he used to be-indif- 

ferent have henceforth an almost painful interest for him, and 

he is as much afraid of an adverse,paragraph ina journal 

as the artist could have been. ’ When we see so many people 

suffering, the wisdom of SypNEY SmITH’s rule of conduct 

becomes more evident ; it was, never to pay more than 3os. 

for a picture: under any circumstances. A collection of 
books often costs far less than the price of a single picture, 

But on that account we imagine more people must be 

affected by the ups and downs of the book market. ‘There 

is, too, the more general temptation of bargains.. In spite 

of the spread of knowledge: about the market value of 
books, lucky people occasionally pick up a book for a 

shilling which may be worth five in a few years, and we 

know of hotels: with boards of-directors which: are not as | 
profitable investments. Apparently in this: neurotic age 
people,-as KEBLE said, “ pray for sharpest throbs of pain, to 
ease them from doubt’s galling chain.” After, a long expe- 
rience with ancient and modern pictures, dric-a-brac, animals 
of various species, and other marketable commodities, we | 
have no hesitation in saying a constant worrying pain can 
be obtained on more economical terms by purchasing . 
books than is possible with any other class of goods. What 
is still more satisfactory is that with books on art the throbs 
have a force and continuity which are peculiar... One hears 
of prices which make the heart of a»collector bound with 
joy ; but somehow “the trade” alone : appear to be 
rewarded for their literary zeal. . An ordinary—that is, an 
amateur—collector who would negotiate a zeal on such a 
basis is sure to be disappointed. 

In spite of the disappointments, or more probably on 
account of them, the “Book Prices Current” is the most 
welcome of all the annuals to a collector. » It enables him 
to take stock of his property. In most of the affairs of life 
a collector may be as bad an arithmetician as Ico would 
desire, but with a list of the proceeds of sales before him 
he multiplies and adds with an accuracy that is astonishing, 
He sets assured losses against problematic gains with a , 
skill equal to that of a sporting bookmaker, and according 
to his temperament he takes a hopeful or despairing view 
of the value of his acquisitions. ‘‘The possesscr of a set of 
volumes of ‘Book Prices Current,’” says Mr. SLATER, the 
editor, “has at his fingers’ ends a record of books which 
have sold for a million pounds sterling,” but there are no 
statistics to reveal how many people are moved by. the 
prices. It is time, however, we noticed some of the trans- 
actions of the past year. 

Although Vitruvius may be of no practical use in 
our time, a copy of a Latin translation by CESARE 
CESARIANO, printed in Como in 1521, was purchased by 
the insatiable Mr. QuarircH for 8/. It might at first 
appear to be a sign of much reverence for antiquity in a 
period of decadence to find a book of the kind appearing 
in such a place as Como. But Crsartano had a view to 
gaining a connection with the cathedral of Milan as 
architect, and he had a notion that if he could make out a 
relation between the law-giver’s maxims and the building 
his case would be gained. Apparently the translation 
gained him the patronage of CuarLes V. A higher price, 
viz. 12/7, ros, was given for ANDROUET DU CERCEAU’S 
“Premier Livre d’Architecture,” which was brought out in 
Paris in 1559, by BENotst Prevost, of the Rue Frementel. 
It was not the artist’s first work, and was not equal’ in im- 
portance to the volumes on “ Des plus beaux Bastimens de 
France,” but it suggests Du Cercrav’s skill as an engraver. 


| CASTELLAMONTE’S “ La Veneria Reale, palazzo di piacere e 


di caccia ideato ” (Turin, 1674) is not altogether an archi- 
tectural book in the usual sense of the phrase, but it sold 
for 7/7. ~“ Architecture Francaise ou Recueil des Plans, 
Elévations, Coupes et Profils des- Palais, Hotels et Maisons 
de Paris,” in four volumes (published in 1724), was sold for 
24/., and was the costliest work on’ the art. All the other 
books relating to architecture which are mentioned in the 
“Record” are modern. | 

For Professor CocKERELL’s “ Temples of Jupiter Pan- 
hellenius at A‘gina and of Apollo Epicurius at Basse” 
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(1860), the price paid was 3/2 18s, JoHN BriTTon’s 
‘Cathedral Antiquities ” were published under such diffi- 
culties, what may be considered a complete set is not so 
easily obtained as in other cases. Five volumes sold for 
3/. r4s. and 72, 155., three volumes -for 12 8s. Mr. RUSKIN’s 
‘(Examples of the Architecture of Venice” brought 12. 8s., 
and a first edition of the ‘Seven Lamps,” 2/. 125. The 
price given for PARKER’s “Glossary,” the two-volume 
edition of 1850, was 22. 11s. The work is worth preserva- 
tion for its fine examples of wood-engraving. A copy of 
the new edition of Wituis’s ‘‘ Architectural History of the 
University of Cambridge,” in four volumes, cost 3/.. 85. 
VIOLLET LE Duc’s “ Dictionnaire Raisonné de |’Architec- 
ture” keeps to the average price of 10/7, and 1o/. 8s. was 
given for the companion work on furniture. An incomplete 
copy of the “ Dictionary of Architecture” of the Archi- 
tectural Publication Society realised 4/7. 4s. ; JOHNSON’S 
“Specimens of Early French Architecture” brought 
2/. 175. 6d., LETAROUILLY’S. “ Edifices de Rome Moderne” 
of, Bucin’s. “Examples” 3/;,.10s.,- Scorr’s« “Lectures” 
14, 145., SHARPE’s “ Window Tracery” 12 25., STREET'S 
‘Gothic Architecture in Spain” 2/. 6s., TURNER’s “ Domestic 
Architecture” (incomplete) 3/ 12s., WicKEs’ “Spires and 
Towers” 12. 175., StuART’s “ Antiquities of Athens ” (five 
volumes) 7/. 125. 6¢., BRANDON’s “ Analysis” 12. 85. 

The prices are not suggestive of ‘alarming sacrifices,” 


and architectural books of a high class appear to keep to | 


an average more closely than those on Jde//es-lettres.  Bar- 
gain hunters will waste their time if they chase after books 
on architecture. They are rarely to be seen in Whitechapel, 
Clerkenwell, Lambeth, or other remote regions explored by 
book-lovers. In the provincial towns they are no less rare, 
It is only abroad that research is rewarded by a fine 
example, which is occasionally to be discovered on the 
stones of a market-place. If, as in Brussels, a book market 
is constituted, a larger price is demanded for architectural 
works than in. London shops. Books are obtainable 
under conditions corresponding with those which rule in 
the profession, and any that are worth havmg must be paid 
for at a fair price. 
invaluable guide to all who are about to form libraries, as 
_ well as to those who cannot help following the fluctuations 
of the market. 


HAMPTON COURT.* 
(Concluded from page 100.) 


N carrying out the work at Hampton Court Wren was ham- 

_ pered for want of funds, and here again we can sympathise 
with him. As the work proceeded the funds ran short, and the 
Portland stone he loved was not forthcoming, so that he was 
compelled to use Bath stone dressings in many places—for 
instance, in the Fountain Court windows and on the south 
front. The upper range of windows on the east side of the 
court have all been renewed in Portland stone during the last 
few years. Sir John Taylor, in whose excellent hands the care 
of the structure is now placed, is also at work on the south 
front. To such a strait was Wren reduced that until a few 
years ago the central part of the south front was in cement. 
Now itis in Portland, as originally intended. Apart from its 
durability, Wren no doubt appreciated. Portland stone on 
account of its weathering to a delightful silver grey, contrasting 
admirably with the red brick. That he regarded colour effects 
is evidenced by the bricks and slates he made use of. You 
will notice the difference in tint obtained by the dark red bricks 
in the base or lower storey of the building and the bright colour 
of the “rubbers” above. On the south front there is a slight 
difference in the colour of the lower bricks. Whether this 
arises from the “weathering” on this side or is the result of 
another kind of brick used I am not certain. The lower brick- 
work runs nine courses to 2 feet, and the gauged and rubbed 
woik above measures nine courses to 1 foot 11 inches, so the 
difference is slight. I do not know who invented “gauged” 
brickwork, but 1f Wren did not do so, it certainly cannot have 
been introduced much earlier. 

The work at Hampton Court may be said to be after the 
Dutch manner, partly in compliment to Dutch William and 
partly it may be by his influence. It is lighter and less severe 
in treatment than many of Wren’s other works, though without 
any loss of dignity or of monumental effect. Through it all, 
however, he has retained the English tradition. Whatever he 


* A paper by: Mr. John Belcher, read at the last meeting of the 
Architectural Association. ; ce : 


“ Book Prices Current” will be an 


assimilated he beautified. If there was any alloy, the gold pre- 
dominated, and the English stamp was upon the whole. 

Mr. Maule, to whom I am much indebted for information, 
and who has kindly lent me the beautiful drawings and studies 
he has made of Hampton Court (they are doubtless known to 
you, but I commend them again to your notice for excellence 
of draughtsmanship and accuracy), has pointed out a curious, 
and to me _ unaccountable, difference on the east front. 
On the south-east angle there are twelve stone quoins, and 
only eleven on the north-east corner. You will see this on 
Wren’s original elevation, so it would appear, to be intentional. 
There are other variations; one notable one I must mention.- 
The width of the windows does not always correspond on the 
inside, as you will find in the rooms at the south-east corner. 
They are divided into four divisions by sash-bars, but inside 
there are only three divisions. Here Wren sought to reconcile 
the need for uniformity in the exterior with that for proportion 
in the interior. He could have sacrificed the latter, as. the 
spacing of the windows shows; but then if you stand 
and look at the proportion of window to wall space, the 
relative scale of one, to the other, which is too much 
“neglected nowadays, you will readily admit. at what 
a sacrifice this must have been. Such an _ expedient 
would not be permitted now, and I have-not the heart to find 
any fault with Wren, especially as it teaches us a most valuable 
lesson. Again, with regard to the circular windows, a beautiful 
feature (which we are always trying to reproduce), they were 


| designed for the upper part of the large galleries and rooms, 


and how finely they come in the guard-room (the first to be 
completed) we at once admit, but in other places these windows 
form the light to the entresol rooms, and some are blanks. 
Though the purpose is not manifest on the exterior, it is 
legitimate, and the way the architrave to the circular windows 
is managed in these rooms is excellent. 

Mr. Law severely criticises the pediment on the east front 
as being more or less a sham; but his opinion as to what 
Wren should have done I do not think will commend itself to 
an architect. He considers the pediment should rise above the 
balustrade and stand out with only the sky as a background. 
No; Wren was quite right, and I might cite numerous good 
examples of this decorative treatment of the pediment; but I 
must pass on and talk of the carving on these two fronts. That 
-in the pediment is by Caius Gabriel Cibber, and represents 
“The Triumph of Hercules over Envy.” Mr. ‘Law. is my 


“authority for also attributing to him the coats of arms supported 


by cupids. The master carver was Grinling Gibbons, but he 
‘was not a figure sculptor, so that this. may, account for 
the work by Cibber. Grinling Gibbons is responsible for 
the rest of the carving, though William Emmett did some 
of it. Gibbons was excellent as a wood carver, but these 
“heads and keystones on the arches of the ground-floor 


} windows in stone are so under-cut, especially those with 


the initials of William and Mary in monogram, that most of the 
iatter, at least, have had to be recarved—and, what is some- 
what unusual, they have been quite as well done as the original. 
Beautiful as they are, however, the material has not been 
recognised, but has been treated as wood. The beautifully 
carved lintels and sills projecting over the entrances of the east 
front are in marble, and carved on the underside. 

There were originally metal figures above the columns on 
the south front, but these were removed to Windsor by 
George IV. Lately two figures have been sent from Windsor by 
the Queen to occupy what is said to have been their old position 
against the central piers on the south front. The stone pedestals 

“are there, and the figures appear to fit them. , They represent 
_ Hercules and Mars. . These figures are found reproduced on a 
small scale as supporting the firedogs in one of the fireplaces of 
the state apartments. Mr. Law has brought to light the 
important fact, viz. that the ironwork at Hampton Court was 
designed by Jean Tijou,a Frenchman. It was carried out in 
England, and Huntingdon Shaw, who has hitherto enjoyed the 
sole credit, most probably worked on it. 

I must now rush you through some of the rooms of the 
‘Palace, entering by the King’s staircase. The walls and ceiling 
of the staircase were decorated by Verrio in the manner he had 
made fashionable. How far Wren was responsible we cannot 
say. Verrio was the master-painter and did what he pleased. 
Passing through the King’s Guard Chamber, we can only stop 
to notice the carved architraves and beautiful panelling in Nar- 
way, oak, with garlands in limewood by Gibbons, and the large 
panels of excellent detail and proportions, which are character- 
istics of Wren’s work. A few specimens of these are on the 
screen. The chimney-pieces have bold and varying architraves 
to the fireplaces. The King’s rooms, which occupy the south 
block, lead one into the other. At the back of these, and look 
ing into the Fountain Court is the King’s Gallery or Great 
Council Chamber. This gallery, which has, therefore, a north 

light, was specially arranged for the cartoons of Raphael. It 
is 117 feet by 24 feet, and 28 feet high. For some reason the 
circles which we see in the Court, and which correspond to the 
‘circular windows in the south and east fronts, are blanks. - The 
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Aight, therefore, is not so good as it might have been if they 
were -windows. At present this gallery is spoilt and its fair 


proportions hidden by a number of projecting screens, on which | 
The Queen’s apartments are on | 


-are exhibited small pictures. Qu 
the eastern side, which is the principal front, Queen Mary’s 


avriting-closet. Next to it is the Queen’s Gallery. This is a 
fine room hung with tapestry, which looks remarkably clean 
-and new. 

With regard to this tapestry I should like to record the fact 
that this was discovered thirty five years ago by the present 
~courteous superintendent at Hampton Court, Mr. W. H. 
Pleasants. A picture having been removed, a defect in the 
woodwork behind it made it apparent that some material was 
-at the back like tapestry. Mr. Pleasants reported his suspicion 
to Lord Mount Temple, who at once sent word that he would 
«make an inspection of the Palace, and that some of the wood- 
work was to be removed. Being an admirer of tapestry, he 
‘was delighted to find that Mr. Pleasants’s suspicions were con- 
firmed. The woodwork was removed, and although dust and 
-cobwebs abounded, and the huge and notable Hampton Court 


spiders marched out, the tapestry was in good order and, after | 
I am under the 


4 good brushing, it looks now as fresh as ever. 
(impression that it must have been covered up by Queen Caroline 


in 1735, for in Hervey’s memoirs it is stated that she (the Queen) | 


was very fond of pictures and brought a number from Ken- 
sington Palace. 
Mr. Pleasants for a sight of the tapestry which was put up by 
George I. 

The private rooms are interesting. The private chapel, 


wbeing without exterr-al windows, is lighted by a pretty dome. | 
thes 


The Queen’s bath adjoining is well known to most. 
public dining-rooms, the Queen’s private rooms in the rear, and 
the Presence Chamber and Guard Chamber were only finished 
in the reign of George II. The details of the large rooms are 
rather coarse, and lacking the refinement which is to be found 
in Wren’s work. I was under the impression that Hawksmoor 
had something to do with this work, but Mr. Law demonstrates 
Ahat it is the work of Kent. 
well as he did at the Horse Guards, and here, though there are 
ine features, especially in the Queen’s Guard Chamber, there 
is a striving after “ bigness ” which is assertive. The chimney- 
piece, with the Yeomen of the Guard as covsoles, is ludicrous 
.and quite out of scale; it is a bad piece of work, and fails to 
impress the beholder. Passing through this room, we come 
Out on to the Queen’s Great Staircase. 
‘drawings there is little to be said beyond that it is rather larger 
than the King’s Staircase. The windows in the Kitchen Court 
make it look lighter. 
aisers are managed in profile is worth noting. 
ing to the right and left are the narrow galleries leading from 
‘the King’s and Queen’s apartments. That known as the 
communication gallery, on the west side of Fountain Court, 


«was completed by Wren in 1699. The gallery on the north of | 


the staircase is now known as the haunted gallery, but that, as 
-~Rudyard Kipling would say, is another story. The gallery 
leads into the Great Watching Chamber and Henry VIII.’s 
Presence Chamber, finished in 1506. The Watching Chamber, 
ar guard-room, was an unusually large apartment, with a long 
‘bow window, plaster ceiling and tapestry walls. The gallery 
also led to the chapel, or rather the royal pew. 

If we draw a centre line through the chapel pew and Great 
Hall we can see that they have been planned in relation to each 
-other. Unless Henry VIII. destroyed Wolsey’s Chapel, &c., 
was well as the Great Hall, this is additional evidence that the 
chall was not enlarged by him. 
altered by Wren, and its carving by Gibbons and inlaid wood 
-reredos remind us of Trinity Chapel, Oxford. The staircase 
to the royal pew from the ground floor is spacious and good in 
-detail. The view of the ceiling and the whole chapel from the 
.royal pew is very striking. 

I cannot refer to any of the other rooms in the Palace as 


.they are but little known to me, but I may just draw your | 
The | 


attention to the kitchens, which are well worth a visit. 
Great Kitchen contains the utensils and the cooking appliances, 
‘which look as though they had been undisturbed since the 
cooks last used them. Notice the double arches over the 
chimney openings, the single keystone serving for the relieving 
carch as well as the stone arch under with its joggle joints... ~ 

I have but touched the fringe of the subject, but I hope I 
-have said just enough to kindle in you the desire to know more 
-about these interesting buildings. In Hampton Court the 
student has a great storehouse of architectural treasures. I 
shave only had time to speak of the buildings in a cursory 
manner, but let me advise you to make separate studies of the 
~chimney-pieces, the fire-backs and fire-dogs, the old furniture, 
consisting of bedsteads, chairs, curtains and needlework, old 
-card-tables and a perfect collection of silvered looking-glasses 
.and old china. 


Messrs. Woollams & ‘Co. have kindly sent their reproduc- | 


tion of the paper in the Queen’s Drawing-room. It is a 
pap g 


However that may be, we are indebted to | 


Kent did not always succeed so | 


In the absence of 


The ironwork is good, and the way the | 


From the land- | perplexed on every hand by the theories of life and of use and 


| beauty which are prevalent. 
| difficulty in the expression of our ideas concerning the beautiful 


The chapel was refitted and | 


“except by misfortune where man was alone. 


_ useful or necessary to the life of man. 
| things as being necessaries of life and cf some of the primary 
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fine design. Mr. Aumonier informs me that most of the papers 
of the rooms open to the public are very old, and are made up 
of sheets about 30 inches by 224 inches, pasted together to 
form a piece 12 yards long before being printed, and if taken 


, down from the’walls the exciseman’s mark would be found on 
writing-closet being at the corner, and adjoining the King’s | 


the back of each sheet in token of the payment of the duty, 
which was then very heavy. 

Then there is the ironwork, wrought and cast, which is a 
subject worthy of special notice. And, further, there is one 
matter about which I had hoped to say something, viz. the 
gardens. These, with their enclosing walls, piers, gates, steps 
and terraces, might form the subjects of many papers. All 
these treasures are so accessible, and sketching orders so easily 
obtained, that Hampton Court should long remain a prolific 
mine to the student. Those who have charge of the building, 
with the attendants of all ranks, are the most courteous and 
obliging you could find, and any one who takes an interest in 
the building they love is sure of their help. In conclusion, I 
must publicly thank Sir John Taylor for his great kindness in 
lending us the valuable plans, which even if not the actual work 
of Sir C. Wren himself, were those from which he worked, and 
on which he has sketched. Also for the elevations, which, 
seem to be his original drawings, and which the secretary 
the Hon. Reginald Brett, kindly consented to have re- 
moved from his room for our inspection. I have already 
spoken of my indebtedness to Mr. Law, and though 
I do not agree with his architectural criticisms, the information 
and facts he has collected together makes his “ History of 
Hampton Court” most valuable to the architect. I may say, 
for the information of those who cannot afford the larger work, 
that he has just published a handy and very complete con- 
densed edition which every student should possess. . Mr. 
Maule’s beautiful drawings I must again refer to. There isa 
good plan of the later buildings and the southern garden, and 
many details for which I am indebted to him. The beautiful 
reproductions from the book I am editing with my friend Mr. 
Macartney on the “ Later Renaissance in England,” and some 
of the drawings intended to be published in it, Mr. Batsford, 
the publisher, has kindly sent for your inspection, and they may 
serve to show that he is determined to make this work one of 
the most important contributions to the subject. 


MURAL DECORATION IN CANADA.* 


7 HEN we contemplate in its complex manifestations that 
constant tendency of man to decorate and embellish 
every object connected with his existence, we are confused and 


It is, therefore, with the greatest 


that we make ourselves understood, and to realise the nature 
of the problem it is necessary to simplify it to the greatest 
possible extent to obtain the key which will unlock its 
mysteries. 

If we had not been able to look into the past by the aid of 
archeology and history it would still have been possible for us 
to study the progress of civilisation by comparisons drawn from 
the various races having separate social development, which 
exist at the present time. To simplify this question of the art 
impulse with satisfaction, we should observe with care the 
earliest attempts man has made to satisfy his wants, and by 


| wide and extended comparisons to notice how, step by step, 


the simple has become complex. The limitations of the present 
article will allow, however, but a glance into the remote past. 
The first picture our minds can form of primitive man must 
include the social relations, because no state ever existed 
Subsisting ina 
precarious manner, having only a rudimentary language largely 
made up of mimic signs, writing by means of pictures, using 
colour and sound to terrify or attract, storing food, plundering 
neighbouring tribes, these and many other activities in simul- 
taneous development, acting and reacting, show us how the 
observation by the primitive man of cause and effect constantly 
forced him to proportion the means to the end in his efforts to 
satisfy his desires. Art in such a state could not have had any 
other purpose than the production of what was. useful, 
and what we find to be the impulse of humanity in the 
primitive forms of society we must conclude to be the same 
in the civilised state. Such, however, has been the difficulty 
of making distinctions and expressing them, that we have 
come to draw dividing lines between the arts where- no 
differences exist except in degree ; and in the poverty of our 
philosophy or our means of expression, we represent the stimu- 
lating and progressive elements of art activity as not being 
We speak of certain 


* A paper by Mr. G. A. Reid, R.C.A., published in the Canadian 
Architect. 
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arts as the useful arts, until our age has come to think of them 
as being entirely apart and separate from the fine arts, whereas 
the fine arts should be regarded as the crowning glory of all 
the arts, equally necessary and useful to man, who in his desire 
to reach the perfect existence, with the joy of life as the spring 
of his impulses, draws from nature about him every element 
possible which will contribute to his pleasure and satisfaction. 
At the period that history begins, and we are able from 
actual examples of decoration to study and compare, we find 
that art has-on all sides been highly developed in Egypt, 
Assyria and Greece. Egypt-is taken to be the oldest civilisa- 
tion, and the enduring nature of its work and the faithfulness 
with which its artists depicted the various phases of the life of 
the people enable us to become well acquainted with their 
manners and customs and their arts. The pyramids, temples, 
palaces, tombs, obelisks,and statues stand as the silent wit- 
nesses of an almost: incredible power, and though we may 
marvel and admire the wondrous design, the gigantic scale, the 
expressive beauty of their art and its exquisite finish, we should 
not make the mistake of thinking that either enduring quality 
or ‘scale are necessarily the signs of a great art. But it is a 
fortunate thing for our age that the conditions have been such 
as to preserve almost without damage such a quantity of art 
treasures. 
The character of the decoration used by the early Egyptians 
was of a very primitive order and was profusely spread over 
every part of the surface of the walls, pillars and ceilings of 
their buildings, being mostly outline figures and hieroglyphics 
‘deeply cut and highly coloured, having a wide range of treat- 
ment from the realistic to the symbolic. Intimately related to the 
Egyptians with their colossal works of art and hieroglyphics or 
picture writing, were the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, Hindoos 
and many other interwoven nationalities. 

The ideal age of decorative art as well as of architecture is 
generally said to. belong to Greece. The conditions which 
produced its civilisation were such that art became freed from 

‘being the mere glorification of dynasties and was the expression 
of individual freedom and of a. self-governing people, and this 

is the spirit‘which, surviving every dark age, returns and shows 
itself in the revival. of the arts. It is a vivid realisation we 
receive of the myriad«forms of Greek art at the time of its 
becoming fused with that of Rome when we visit the museum 
of Naples, where are kept the vast quantities of objects of familiar 
use—statues, bas-reliefs, bronzes of all sorts, and wall-paintings 
dug from the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum—and great as 
our interest always is in works of art separated from their 
original. Surroundings, when we walk the streets of Pompeii 
and notice the ruts worn by the wheels of the chariots and the 
myriad feet that have.trod the stone sidewalks until they hollow 
away from the walls of the houses ; when we walk through the 
dwellings, factories, bakeries, shops, temples, and.up the worn 
stairs to the high seats of the theatre, we begin to form such a 
picture of the art and life of that remote time that enables us to 
take in its meaning and realise their vital connection. Art had 
eyen then begun to wane; it-was a foreign element, though 
produced in Rome. .The Greek artist had been transplanted 
and was a hireling—and if we would believe Pliny, painting 
was a dying art. 

Throughout the different periods of art, whether it is the 
heroic age of Greek architecture and sculpture, which the 
Parthenon and its decorations represent, or the golden age of 
painting developed by Christianity, of which Michel Angelo 
and Raphael are the leading exponents, it is as we have already 
seen, only the re-birth in art of that. spirit which alone gives it 
vitality—that it should express. the life, not only of the indi- 
vidual, the community, the nation, but eventually become the 
expression of the aspiration of all humanity. 

As there have been from time to time revivals of art activity 
of various kinds and degrees, due to enlightenment and the 
development of an individual and national spirit, so in our own 
time has . arisen a movement which is.making itself felt 
among painters and sculptors, and is directing their.atten- 
tion towards the more adequate decoration of architecture. 
This movement among painters is shown in the permanent wall 
decorations of all classes of buildings, but mainly of those of a 
public nature, their purposes requiring a more heroic treatment. 
That the more enlightened architects have also felt the move- 
ment has conclusively been shown in that dream-like wonder, 
““The White City,” which sprang up in a place the name of 
which has almost become the synonym of the sordid ana ugly, 
and that the conception of such a congruous art creation was 
possible in such a commercial age and in such a place.should 
raise our hopes for the future and stimulate us to work for the 
higher possibilities of. all phases of art. 

When it had been determined that the treatment of the site, 
architecture and decoration of. the World’s Fair should be an 
attempt to obtain an harmonious effect, instructions were given 
the architects in general charge to calla meeting of the principal 

_ architects of the. United States, together with engineers and 
jandscape gardeners, to discuss a rough plan. When this was 


adopted the work, which was to follow a general style; was ‘and though there has been some criticism and condemnation. 


allotted. Chiefs of decoration in scuJpture and painting were 
then appointed, who employed the first sculptors and painters. 
of the country to execute decorations which ‘in most ‘casés. 
could have only a temporary existence. We all know what a 
success this union of the arts was; and there can‘be no doubt 
of the effect of it on the minds of all'who saw it. ‘ The results- 
of it are being seen now on all hands. ‘New York has realised 
that to protect itself from the erection of all kinds of inartistic 
monuments and public: buildings, and to unite'the/arts in the 
process of beautifying the city, a board of art commissioners is 
necessary, and a federation of all societies of artists, sculptors- 
and architects has been formed, which nominates these com- 
missioners. Boston also has its commissioners; and other 
cities are moving in that direction. For many years France 
has had its Minister of Fine Arts, and a special budget which. 
belongs to that department, and the city of Paris has its own 
art officials. Among the many cities making efforts to attain 
to a high ideal of civic adornment, Toronto has taken hér 
first step, and an organisation is at work in our midst 
helping all worthy efforts to improve municipal art, and which 
is alert to seize any opportunities that offer themselves where a. 
body of art-loving citizens, artists and architects can initiate: 
projects intended to beautify the city. Ke 
Of the recent examples of mural decoration which might: 
be cited, the number is so great that but a few can be noted.. 
Standing out prominently are those to be seen in‘ Paris, in the: 
Panthéon, the Sorbonne, the different mairies’ of all the: 
arrondissements, in many institutions and churches, and in the 
Hotel de Ville, which upwards of ninety artists. have decorated 
with mural paintings, the subjects of which commemorate the 
history and progress of Paris. Many of ‘the French cities: 
possess decorations by the first painters of ‘the’ day, and’ 
throughout Germany, Italy, Switzerland and other parts of 
Europe much of the same kind of work is being done. In- 
England and Scotland the movement is on broad lines, and the 
recent arts and crafts exhibitions show that England takes the 
first place in the world in design. The decorations by Leighton 
at the South Kensington Museum and Ford Madox Brown im 
Manchester are triumphs of English art. The ‘works by Puvis. 
de Chavannes, the great French decorator, John S. Sargent 
and Edwin A. Abbey, recently placed in the Boston Public 
Library at a cost of upwards of 100,000 dols., distinguish Boston. 
as the first city on this continent to ‘place in a public building. 
decorations of high artistic merit. ‘The new Library of Con- 
gress at Washington is perhaps the first public edifice erected 
on the principle laid down at Chicago for the building of the 
World’s Fair, some. sixty sculptors and painters having been 
employed to do the decorations under special heads appointed 
for both sculpture and painting. The total amount paid for this. 
part of the work was about 300,000 dols. es od 
The method employed in modern decorations ‘is almost 
entirely that of oil-painting on canvas, with a wax medium 
which gives that flat surface seen in the frescoes of the old 
masters. The painting having been brought‘almost to com- 
pletion, is fitted to its place and laid in'a bed of composition. 
which prevents any effect from dampness: or chemical action. 
In the case of stone walls having to be'tréated, the stone sur- 
face is heated part after part to a high ‘degree, and the pores 
filled with wax, when the same process of mounting the canvas. 
is carried out. It is, however, possible"in ‘cases where a con- 
cave or convex surface has to be decorated to paint directly on 
a prepared ground of wax. This process of wax ‘painting 1s- 
allied to the encaustic painting practised by thé ancients, which 
it is believed possesses superior ‘qualities of durability to that 
of fresco. For the use of modern artists painting on canvas- 
has the great advantage of being similar to the ordinary methods. 
in which they have been trained’ by the painting of the easel 
picture. ‘The fresco, as used by the old masters, while it had 
advantages and charms, sériously handicapped the artist, as he 


-was obliged to paint each day a completely finished part, and: 


as the work dried very much lighter than it appeared at first, 
one can imagine the mechanical difficulties that had to be dealt: 
with. may (uit JOGA, 
The ordinary ‘term fresco, meaning fresh, indicated {the 
nature of the work, as it ‘was painting’ done on fresh plaster, 
and the degradation of the method to the painting on old or 
dry plaster with colours mixed with glue size to’ make them, 
adhere, caused the use of the term buon fresco, meaning real 
fresco. Thus it is a mistake to speak’ of most modern wall-. 
paintings as fresco; mural decoration, which is the general: 
term: including all methods, is being now more generally used. 
The revival, therefore, of mural decoration is not a revival 
of methods but of the spirit which produced the great works of 
the old masters, and it is this which gives us the hope that it is 
permanent. The examples of mural decorations on this con- 
tinent seem to fully justify the efforts of a group of artists 
who four years ago prepared the foundation of the movement 
in Toronto; beginning with a proposition for the decoration of 
the council chamber of the new city buildings. That their 
efforts have been welcomed from all sides has been gratifying,, 
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it does not in the least affect the proposal or the motives of 


those making it, the objections offered. being: based on entire ; 


misconceptions. Suffice it to say that the group of artists who 
first conceived the idea and determined ona plan to carry it 
‘out have found no reason to abandon any part of it as far as 
ithe principle is concerned, but the work they began is now on 
the wider basis of.a citizens’ organisation, whose objects have 
‘been recognised by the civic authority. 

esides this organisation, which is incorporated under the 
name of the Toronto Guild of Civic Art, another much needed 
society, calling itself the League of School Art, has sprung up, 
whose purpose it is to provide reproductions of well-known and 
original works in sculpture and painting for the decoration of 
the walls of our public schools, Such efforts are additional 
-evidences of the revival of the art instinct among us, showing 
the realisation that is felt of the necessity of surrounding our 
dives with all that is beautiful. 

There are dangers arising out of organisation which will 
have to be met, but if due care is taken so that order may not 
‘become monotony, and enough attention is, given to the 
stimulation of the individual initiative, the benefits accruing 
«will largely outbalance any possible mistakes. 

This is too plainly a sketch of the subject of mural decora- 

-tion to require the attention to be called to it as such. The 
‘points to be emphasised in any treatment of mural painting are 
its wide scope and great power as a form of art expression; its 
‘philosophy and history coverthe whole domain of art, and as in 
‘music the symphony is the: most elevated form, or in literature 
the epic poem is its supreme effort, so decoration is to the arts 
of form their-crown. While all art is but the expression of 
human desires and needs, the avenues of impressions through 
the senses. subdivide it in subtle ways, the subdivisions 
‘becoming more and more ramified as each sense comes to the 
aid of the other, and as all the branches of art are interwoven 
‘to form the great fabric of expression. 


EDINBURGH SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
SCOTLAND. 


HE monthly meeting of this Society was held in their 
library at the Museum, Queen Street, on Monday night, 
Mr. J. Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms, in the chair. The 
first paper was a survey of the Catrail by Mr. Francis Lynn, 
F.S.A.Scot., Galashiels ; in the second paper, the Rev. Dr. J. 
H. Lawlor gave some notices of the library of the Sinclairs of 
Rosslyn ; in the third paper, Mr. T. S. Robertson, architect, 
F.S.A.Scot., gave some notices of St. Fillan’s Priory in Glen- 
‘dochart, with a plan of the ruins and sketches of some of the 
$epulchral slabs and the broken font, which still remain ; and 
in the last paper, the Rev. J. K. Hewison, F.S.A.Scot., described 
an effigy in the churchyard of Morton, Thornhill, Dunfries- 
shire, which lies in the ground allotted of old to the Milligans— 
a fairly-well-executed likeness of a Covenanting minister in the 
costume of the last quarter of the seventeenth century, carved 
out of a slab of red freestone, probably from the quarry leased 
by “Old Mortality” (Robert Paterson), within about a mile of 
the churchyard. 


GLASGOW. CATHEDRAL. 


NE of the Glasgow Corporation art lectures was delivered 

in the Corporation Art Galleries on Saturday by Mr. 

T. L. Watson, his subject being Glasgow Cathedral. There 
was a crowded audience. In introducing his subject the lecturer 
referred to the influence upon the development of Gothic 
architecture exercised by the numerous and destructive ‘fires 
‘which occurred in the, large churches of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. In, order to make their religious buildings 
enduring as well as beautiful, the whole energy of the designers 
‘was directed to the problems of covering them with stone 
vaulting, and this resulted in the evolution not only of the arch 
rib vault, but of the pointed style of architecture. The earliest 
' building of importance at’ Glasgow, the church erected by 
-Achaius in the early years of the twelfth century, was destroyed 
by fire in 1176, and a parallel to this was found in Canterbury, 
where the choir of the cathedral, erected at the same time as 
the church of Achaius, was burnt down in 1174. While we 
‘knew nothing about the destruction of the building at Glasgow 
‘beyond the date, a minute and picturesque description of the 
fire at Canterbury by an eye-witness, together with a valuable 
account of the operations which followed, had come down ‘to 
us. From this Mr. Watson read several. extracts. The 
rapidity with which the rebuilding of the choir at Canterbury 
had been carried out was contrasted with the prolonged opera- 
‘tions under Bishops Jocelyn, Walter and Bondington at 
Glasgow.’ Séveral features of the cathedral were then referred 
‘to, the choir and lower church being described in some detail 
and illustrated. with:a series of views. This part of the 
‘building, it. was stated, was almost wholly of the thirteenth 
‘century, a period when there was no appreciable difference 
between the architecture of Scotland and that of England. 


We had thus. the broad basis of English” archeology 
to. ground upon, and in contrast with other parts of, 
the building and with many other buildings in Scotland its 
architecture was particularly clear. The architecture was of. 
five distinct dates, each separated from the others by an interval 
sufficient to mark the development of the style. This develop- 
ment was indicated by a change of general design and by the 
introduction of a new type of moulding in the vaulting ribs in 
each section, which formed a regular sequence and illustrated 
the development of vaulting during the thirteenth century. 
The lecturer afterwards dealt in some detail with the sequence 
and approximate dates of the various portions of the structure, 
and with the methods and machinery employed in erecting 
large buildings suchas the cathedral in the thirteenth century. 


GLASGOW PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
MEETING of the Architectural Section of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow was held on Monday night in 
the rooms, Bath Street. Mr. D. MacBain presided. Mr. 
A. Lindsay Miller, the hon. secretary, read an interesting paper 
descriptive of a holiday tour in the north of England, in which 
he was accompanied by a number of the architectural students 
of the School of Art. Beginning at Carlisle, where the party 
spent several hours at the cathedral and other places of note in 
the city, the journey was continued to Naworth Castle, the seat 
of the Earl of Carlisle, through whose kindness ‘entrance was 
obtained to the fine old hall and the apartments of “ Belted 
Will,” a famous name in border history. Lannercost Priory 
was next visited, and this beautiful example of the Early 
English style of architecture was greatly admired. At Hexham 
the party were kindly received by Mr. Gibson, a_ well-known 
photographer and antiquary, under whose guidance several 
objects and places of interest were éxamined, including the 
scenery of the Tyne valley. Some of the village churches are 
of great age, and still show traces. of Saxon work. Hexham 
Abbey was disappointing on account of the manner.in which 
the restoration has been carried out. The Roman wall in the 
district was also examined. The lecture was’ illustrated by 

numerous views taken by Mr. Miller during the excursion. 


THE ARTISTS’ VOLUNTEERS. 


HE annual distribution of prizes to members of the Artists? 
Corps took place at the headquarters, Duke Road, Euston 
Square, on Saturday. 

The annual report showed a total strength at the end of 
the volunteer year of 766, as against 818 in the previous year. 
All were efficient. In musketry the regimental figure of merit 
was 165. The best shooting company was D (Major A. J. 
Davidson’s), with 213. 

The principal winners were: Battalion best shot, Lance- 
Corporal Simmons ; commanding officer’s cup, D company 
(Major Davidson’s), which also secured the adjutant’s cup, the 
Wagg challenge bowl and the Boutcher cup. D company was 
also second for the Gore-Browne challenge bowl. The bowl 
was carried off by.F company (Captain May’s), that also was 
second for all the other team trophies. 

Colonel Edis expressed his pleasure at the presence of 
Major-General Trotter, the officer commanding the Home 
district, to present the prizes. Although at the end of last year 
the numbers had diminished, yet since then they had recruited 
so strongly that the corps was now nearly up to its authorised 
establishment of goo. The number of marksmen had risen 
from 162 to 334, there were 130 first-class shots-and 247 second- 
class shots, and none in the third class. This showed a mar- 
vellous improvement on preceding years, Six hundred men 
went to Shorncliffe at Easter and as many as the regulations 
permitted went in August to Aldershot. The musketry results 
were only obtained at great cost for ranges and other expenses, 
but perhaps the collective field firing and other practices might 
be done this year during the Easter outing. 

Major-General Trotter expressed his. pleasure in visiting 
the regiment at its home for the first time. He was more than 
gratified with the result of the year’s musketry, and the reports 
handed to him showed how good the corps’ work had been in 
drill and other exercises. There was no need to make com- 
parisons between: the regulars, militia and volunteers, for each 
had a separate work to perform, and if Lord Wolseley expressed 
a decided opinion that the, work of the volunteers was good, 
and that he was satisfied, then all was being done that could be 
expected. With the class of men now serving, a very few 
weeks in camp would make excellent soldiers of our volunteers. 
In every respect Colonel Edis was to be congratulated upon 
his command. 

Colonel Barrington Campbell, commanding South London 
Brigade, announced that he should take his brigade at Easter 
to the neighbourhood of Woking, Bisley, Pirbright and. Alder- 
shot, when opportunities for field firing would be afforded, 
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Bandeau in Louvre, attributed to Jean Goujon. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | being held by angels. Below.are kneeling figures of. the- 


Tur fourth publication of the British Fire Prevention’Com-, family of AmEeRIco Vespucci, each being about two-thirds 
mittee is a paper by Mr. A. DarpysHIRE, on “ Theatre | life-size. The navigator appears to be not more than 
Exits.” According to the author, ‘The whole question of twenty years of age. Fortunately, the whitewash in this 
safe theatre-planning may be described in one sentence, | case served as a preservative, for the painting is in excellent 


namely, ample and direct means of exit.” For that) condition and hardly a tob k of the fifteenth. 
purpose the building should stand on an isolated site, and | century. ray ARP Oe ce 


it appears that in Manchester no new theatre can be erected 
which is not. isolated. Assuming there is isolation, Mr. 
‘DARBYSHIRE insists “(that every part of the house, including - 
the orchestra, shall have at least one entrance and one exit ; 


ROU 


_a4 jf HE new licensing Act which has come into operation a 
in the State of Illinois does not appear to be likely to. 
produce much beneficial effect to the public in the present 


this will be equivalent to two exits to each part in case of 
panic.” Steps and staircases must have straight steps 
throughout, and if more than one flight is required winding 
or circular steps are to be avoided. ‘There must be no pro- 
jecting pay-boxes on the stairs or in the exits, and doors 
must swing outwards. Mr. DARBYSHIRE considers the 
width of stairs should be fixed at 5 feet. A description of 
Sir Henry Irvine's safety theatre is appended. We have 
already described and illustrated his scheme. 


A pISCOVERY in the Rue du Cloitre, Notre-Dame, the 
street which runs along the left side of the Cathedral from 
the parvis, is likely to modify some of the theories about 
the history of the site. C#sar speaks of Lutetia as “the 
fortress of the Parisii placed on an island of the river 


Sequana,”- and the earliest settlement would therefore” 


appear to be on the island of which Notre-Dame occupies 
a part, and for a long time was confined to it. A bishop’s 
church was founded there about a.D. 365, which supplanted 
a pagan temple. 


.In the excavations on the sites of some | 


houses which were demolished in the Rue du Cloitre, at 


about 16 feet below the surface, remains of a wall g feet 
thick have just been discovered. The question arises, was 
the wall a part of the ancient temple or of a different build- 
ing? ‘The stones are apparently Roman work, for Roman 
names are roughly cut on them. But the masonry appears 
to have formed part of an amphitheatre, another part having 


been discovered in. 1847 beneath the parvis or open space | 


in front of the Cathedral. The discovery is so recent the 
French archeologists cannot be expected to explain it 
forthwith. _M. SELLIER says it is a portion of the Gallo- 
Roman wall of the ancient site, but apparently Notre-Dame 
stands on the arena of an amphitheatre rather than on the 
site of a temple, unless the stones were removed from the 
amphitheatre at the Rue Monge to form a defence against 
invasion. 


ACCORDING to VaSARI, the first frescoes painted by the 
elder GHIRLANDAJO were for the chapel of the Vespucci in 
the church ofthe Ognissanti, Florence. There was a Pieta 
with numerous saints. Over an arch was a Musericordia, in 
which the painter introduced a likeness of AMERIGO 
Vespucci, the navigator. Borrari says that when the 
chapel was made over to the BALDOVINETTI family in 1616, 
the frescoes were concealed beneath whitewash. The 
researches for GHIRLANDAJO’s work were so fruitless “it 
was suspected that VASARI was misinformed. <A few 
days since, one of the official inspectors of fine art, 
Signor Gurbo CAaRoccl, was discussing the subject in 
the chapel with one of the monks, who told him 
about the traces of a fresco which were visible 
behind an easel-picture which served for an altar-piece. 
The picture was taken down, the whitewash carefully re- 
moved and, to the surprise of all, a fresco was revealed 
which corresponds with Vasarr’s description.. In the 
lunette is a “Madonna della Misericordia,” the mantle 


time, whatever it may do in the future. Only nineteen 
candidates appeared at the first examination. One was a 
lady, but the majority were graduates of scientific and 
architectural schools. Six applicants were known to be so 
competent it was considered unnecessary to test their 
ability. The result of the examination of. the remainder- 
does not appear to b: as yet announced. ‘There were 
788 applications from practising architects, and licenses 
have been already granted to 600 of trem. The remainder 
will be despatched without delay The provisions of the 
Act would therefore appear to be mainly formal, and shrewd 
Americans are not likely to care much for a system which 
imposes no practical tests on those who are ambitious te 
possess licenses. 


Ir has been said that the streets of Athens, when the: 
city was the centre of attraction of the intellectual world, 
resembled those of Bulgarian and Turkish towns by their 
narrowness and irregularity. Strangers, when they first 
walked along them, used to be in doubt whether they could 
have arrived in so famous a city. Owing to the labours of 
the members of the German Archeological Institute it has 
become certain that Athens possessed one street at least 
which was tolerably wide. It was laid out between the 
Dipylon at the wall on the north-west and the Agora, and: 
was therefore north of the Theseion. The width of the 
roadway was about 10 metres, or 33 feet. As the ‘Greeks, 
with all their ability, had not Macapam’s shrewdness, the 
ancient street was made up of layers of earth, which re- 


quired repairs constantly. One reason for the: exceptional’ 


breadth was that originally a brook ran along one side, and: 
when it was covered over the additional space was allowed 
to increase the road. oe 


THe South African Republic would appear to be a 
region where artists who can win the favour of the Boers 


are bound to grow rich. Some time ago it was decided to 


set up a statue of President KruGER; gold was given 


| liberally, and one gentleman, named Lewison Marx, is said 


to have subscribed 10,000/.,, the. largest sum ever known to 
be given towards a portrait-statue. The fortunate sculpto: © 
is Mr. Van Bouw, who is now accomplishing his most 
enviable commission in Rome. Realism is to be the 
governing quality of the statue. The President is shown 
wearing his very ugly chimneypot hat, and garments that 
announce the provincial tailor. Across his breast is the 
scarf of office, and his orders are carefully represented. 
On the pedestal will be bas-reliefs, and it will be flanked 
by figures of stout Boers. 
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RENAISSANCE WOODWORK IN ENGLAND.* 


N the following remarks I do not intend to touch on the 
{i matter of furniture—a subject on which I have been 
‘loquacious before. I want to discuss woodwork, and of the 
Renaissance kind, from the point of view of the architect. Both 
‘n the construction of buildings and in adaptation to human 
occupation wood plays an important part. From the days of 
Greek temples, so moderate in size as compared with the 
imposing structures of imperial Rome, timber has been a 
necessity. Special. and exceptional buildings. only could 
dispense with it, and if wood is necessary in hot climates it is 
much more indispensable in the north. The vast churche§, 
halls and palaces of, civilised Europe require timb 
growth to support roofs which are of high pitch (in climates 
liable to. heavy. snow falls), and even when the art of vaulting 
great widths came into use, these vaults also required a timber 
roof over them. : Hs 

Then the insides of our northern buildings require some sort 
‘of lining to cover over stone and brickwork. The Greeks had 
‘white marble at their doors. The Romans had ships and soldiers, 
and could help themselves to the. precious building materials of 


the countries bordering the Mediterranean. Hence it was no) 


serious difficulty for a Roman emperor, who found Rome a city 
of brick, to cover that material with a coating of marble. In 
Rome, as in Greece, the interior of the house was the place for 
coolness rather. than. warmth, therefore marble walls were 
refreshing, like marble seats and benches ; and where marble 
was out of reach the Romans lined their walls with stucco and 
painted it. . 

We, on the other hand, have no need to look for cold air. 
There is plenty of it out of doors. We don’t care to feel icy 
walls of brick or freestone. We prefer panels and benches of 
wood. If not with wood, then, as so extensively in the Middle 
Ages, walls were covered with tapestry, or. the substitutes : for 
tapestry, silk and so down to paper. Wood, then, is a neces- 
sary quantity in estimates for building, and to use it either con- 
structively or decoratively is an important necessary accom- 
plishment of the architect. 

Wood in the Middle Ages, and, indeed, long after, was the 

material of which houses and entire cities were built. London 
down to the time of the Great Fire was a timber city. Inter- 
spersed with palaces, churches, of course, and castles of solid 
stone, but as a city with congeries of streets, lanes, alleys, &c., 
it was a timber city, and once on fire it blazed as timber streets 
would. The art of woodwork was therefore well understood 
and widely practised at the time in which the Renaissance took 
place. 

As to the word “ Renaissance,” I need hardly remind you, 

- because everyone is familiar with it, that Renaissance, or new 
birth, means the new birth or revival of the Classic learning, the 
_works of the ancient Greek and Latin writers, and the interest 
in the. ancient temples and sculptures of the Greeks and 
Romans which these writings excited. Then again at the 
close of the fifteenth century the Roman Pontiffs had returned 
to Rome after long absence. There, as in Florence and other 
Italian States, these remains of Classic art interested and 
captivated the Italians of the later fifteenth and the whole 
of the sixteenth century. It was not a new religion, but the 
enthusiasm it created was as great as if it had come down from 
heaven in the brain of some celestial messenger. Old Greek 
and Roman names, Alexander, Hercules, Horace and numerous 
others, were assumed or given. We hear of a Sir Julius Caesar 
in these sober islands. In short, there was no standing out 
against such a mighty rush. Our particular subject, the art of 

-woodwork, became Renaissance woodwork, and as such it 
remains in possession to the present day. Yes, even some- 
thing of it revives in the jerry builders’ roofs and partitions ; 
much more in the roofs and stages of our grea_ public halls and 
theatres. 

As applied, indeed, to woodwork, the Renaissance affected 
the ornamentation rather than the construction of woodwork, 
and though it is called a new birth, it came to maturity very 
gradually in countries. our side of the Alps. 

1. In England the Renaissance art must be credited to 
Henry VII. His accession marked a new era, not in the arts 
alone, but in politics and manners. The feudal system came 
to an end at the battle of Bosworth, and the king was 
absolute. 

As regards the new architecture, Henry did little beyond 
erecting the splendid tomb made for him by Torregiano, the 
Italian sculptor, now in Westminster Abbey. He builtchurches 
though he was not fond of spending his money. . But.,his 


churches were in the Pointed architecture still in fashion in his | 


day, and we may refer to an example in his chapel at West- 
minster. Though it is in a debased phase, it.still belongs to 
the English late Pointed style. It is admirably constructed, 


and we recognise in it the work of a race of builders perfectly 


* A paper by Mr. J. Hungerford Pollen, read before the Applied 
Art Section of the Society of Arts on the 25th ult. 
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familiar with the system of vaulting, the weight and size 
of buttresses necessary to support it, and complete familiarity 
with their materials. 

The most successful decoration of the chapel lies precisely 

-in its woodwork, which shows no special character of Italian 
Renaissance, but: which does show the hands of skilful con- 
structors and carvers. The light and free fretwork of the stall 
canopies and the admirable groups and figures in the round, 
carved under the misereres, may be compared with any 
Medizeval stall carvings, showing what an excellent school of 
figure and ornamental detail carvers the country then possessed. 
As regards skill in wood construction we have proof in the ad- 
joining roof of Westminster Hall, erected some 200 years before. 
I conclude that all the present company are familiar, with it. 
The truss or framed structure in ordinary roofs which throws a 
bridge across from wall to wall is replaced at Westminster by a 
collar beam about a third of the length of the rafters, supported 
by a great cusped arch of timber, that brings the weight of the: 
roof half-way down the walls. Rows of small mullions with. 
cusped arch-heads fill up the spandrels between these curved 
braces and the beams -which they support, and complete the- 
splendours of the construction. ro DER 

~Such were the structural and decorative attainments which. 
the Renaissance woodwork was to replace. But, as we shall 
see, these old principles died hard. 

The Renaissance art and architecture was introduced by 
the Tudor princes—gradually, no doubt. Guilds of carpenters, 
joiners and carvers, under'whom the workmen of the day had 
been educated, did not, and could not, easily unlearn a kind of 
_art which they could put into execution by a sort of instinct. 
The elaborate drawings of modern architecture were then. 
neither provided nor required. A guild master could set his. 
men to work when measurements were settled. Small devia- 
tions, which do not affect the apparent correctness of measures, 
or of details that balance each other, were overlooked or un- 
cared for. -Any exarnination of ranges of carved panelling, for 
‘instance, will show -here and there such deviations. Little 
details’ in. carving, such as small animals, birds, &c., are fre- 
quently found inserted to amuse the carver as he proceeded. 

But these Medieval guilds, survived only to the reign of 
Henry VIII., who seized their property. 

Henry VIII. was not a builder of churches, just the con- 
trary; he destroyed them on a large scale, and in a most 
barbaric fashion. But he wasa builder of houses. As he was a 
man of considerable personal accomplishments and well pro- 
vided with money, his houses were splendid. The first and 
greatest of the artists he entertained was Hans Holbein, a Swiss, 
an accomplished draughtsman and painter, and an admirable 
designer, not only of portraits as the “Court Painter,” but of 
goldsmiths’ work and woodwork. 

There is an elaborate drawing of a dagger-hilt and sheath 
by him in the British Museum, and another of a gateway from 
Whitehall into St. James’s Park, decorated with elaborate 
woodwork. Where the drawing is I am uncertain ; perhaps in 
the library of Windsor Castle. Henry built for one of his 
queens a residence in Surrey, known as “ Nonsuch,” that is 
“unequalled.” Judging from a representation in. the back- 
ground of a picture, it must have been mainly constructed of 
wood and splendidly carved. . 

There is in the Priory House in Reigate a carved oak fire- 
place, formerly in “Nonsuch,” but turned out of it after the 
Civil Wars, when “Nonsuch” was ruined or much. injured. 
The fireplace has a circular seat on each side, each seat 
covered by.a canopy of tabernacle work, the details of which— 
columns, triumphal arches, little figures of genii, all ona minute 
scale and of a Classic character—are carved with astonishing 
delicacy and finish, eg. Corinthian columns 9 or Io inches high 
(I speak from: memory) are fluted, the capitals perfect in detail ; 
each little genius, 4 or 5 inches high, correspondingly perfect ; 
from seat to seat stretches a complicated trellis cut out of the 
solid, the bars of it shown in perspective, and a Tudor rose 
bush twining in and out. Above, two flying genii support the 
royal arms, sculptured to perfection. 

” Whether this fireplace is the work or design of Holbein, we 
have no documents, as far I know, to prove. It is his in 
character, and probably all the carved decoration of the place 
was from his drawings. Henry, like most of his royal con- 
-temporaries, liked to entertain such artists as could manage 
the masques, pageants and sports of their courts. Some. of 
these required costly contrivances, shifting scenery and trans- 
formations, like those of our pantomimes. Such artists could 
also design dress, jewellery and furniture. Architecture they 
took to when required. It must be remembered that master 
builders of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were familiar 
with the details of mere building from long-known traditions, 

_and in this respect were far in advance of professional builders 


of our day 

Of Holbein’s architectural style there are examples at 
Hampton Court and at Wilton House, near Salisbury. As to. 
panelling, so important an element in the finish of houses and: 
churches, there is at Hampton Court a painting by Holbein. 
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representing the king seated ‘with his family about him, and 
the chamber is panelled with elaborately drawn and gilded 
scroll work in each panel. Whether the painter painted from 
work actually existing or not we cannot say, but seeing the 
splendour of such details of interior decoration as are still to be 
seen at Hampton Court, it is probable that he did. This is the 
more likely as the panelling in the picture is the back of a 
throne or State seat. 

Henry had Girolamo da Trevigi also in his service, but no 
special work, as far as I know, is credited to him. 

Another artist settled by his invitation in England was John 
of Padua, architect, but also an accomplished musician, in 
which capacity he seems.to have served His Majesty. . Very 
little is at present known of John, nor whether he hailed exactly 
‘from Padua or, as seme say, from Venice. He built several of 
the more sumptuous country-houses still existing. Longleat, in 
Wilts, is one. Wollaton, in Nottinghamshire, is sometimes 
attributed to John of Padua, but, I believe, more properly to 
John Thorpe. 

2. John Thorpe belongs. to the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century, and we know more of his work. Wollaton has been 
mentioned. Holland House, in Kensington, and Burghley 
House, near Stamford, are of his designs. A book of his 
studies is preserved in Sir John Soane’s Museum, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. .Several other houses might be mentioned. He 
does not seem to have built timber houses, nor, if we may 
judge from Wollaton, to have cared for decorative woodwork. 
The large houses built during the reign of Elizabeth have been, 
in many instances, only partially brought to completion inter- 
nally by the original projectors. The woodwork is, therefore, 
often later in date and in style than the exterior, and some of 
the best panelling of the time may be seen in Sizergh Castle 
and at Haddon Hall. Both these houses are old Medieval 
strongholds, with additions built at various times. In Sizergh 
the large drawing-room is beautifully panelled in small squares, 
the centre raised, and with delicate lines of moulding worked 
‘on it, in addition to the small moulded lines of rails and stiles. 

Besides carving the Elizabethan period produced a different 
kind of woodwork decoration, a fine example of which has been 
removed from Sizergh Castle to the South Kensington 
Museum. ‘The entire interior of the room is of inlaid work in 
various patterns of arabesque ornament. The divisions of the 
walls, the skirting, dado and cornice are treated with special 
running borders, and lengthwise the walls are divided by 
pilaster-shaped panels. The woods which are used for inlaying 
are black bog oak and white wood of some kind, probably 
holly. Lime or poplar are probably also to be found in this 

_-ornamentation. . The ceiling in South Kensington is a 
reproduction from squeezes of the original, still zz sz¢tw at 
Sizergh. 

One other example of Elizabethan woodwork I will show 
presently on a lantern slide. It is from Kenilworth, the palace 
of Elizabeth’s favourite, Robert Dudley. The ceiling of the 
room is of oak divided into large squares by mouldings, and 
the fireplace is surmounted by an heraldic scutcheon displaying 
the royal arms and mantling. 

The reigns both of Henry and Elizabeth saw the founding 
of new families, and the heads were accomplished men, and 
built up their fortunes and their houses with much skill and 
corresponding magnificence. 


So far, then, as to the style of woodwork properly called . 


Elizabethan. It is, however, difficult even when the name of 
the architect is known, and the date of the house, to be sure of 
the date of interiors as we now see them. I shall have to point 
presently to structures almost Medizeval in character belonging 
to times later than Elizabethan, while much of the Holbein 
speriod is more decidedly Renaissance than anything we find in 
the reign of Elizabeth. Usually.a new style in architecture 
comes in gradually and reaches completion after a lapse of 
years. But the Tudors were violent rulers, and imposed their 
will and their fashions in house decoration, as in much more 
serious matters, tyrannically. Still, notwithstanding these 
influences, the old ideas of the nation—the memories of the 
splendid England of the fourteenth century—died hard, and 
‘when the last Tudor was buried popular taste reverted in the 
direction of Medizevalism. The Elizabethan of the seventeenth 
century is that which is seen in the large majority of our halls, 
manors, abbeys and houses called by these and other names, 
and this mixed style is more genuinely English, and continues 
more popular than the Classic style of Inigo Jones and Wren, 
which belongs to the time of the later Stuart kings, and is of a 
“confirmed academic character. 

3. The most imposing features of the houses of the seven- 
teenth century are the great halls with their massive tables and 
benches, in which the hospitalities of the owners were dispensed, 
and masques, pageants and dances prepared for the entertainment 
ofthe neighbours. The halls generally rise through the first 
“floor, and communication across them on that floor is secured 
‘by a gallery, closed with lattices or concealed by the upper 

‘ornaments of the great screensof carved oak which divide the 
hall from outer éntrances and from the offices. The fires were 


no longer made in the middle of the room, as at Westminster 
School, at Penshurst and a few other places, but in large fire- 
places with i imposing fronts carved with armorial bearings and 
other decorations. Telamons, human figures serving as piers 
or brackets, are favourite subjects ; burly and massive figures, 
boldly and ‘spiritedly carved, look down upon you from these 
structures and seem to welcome the traveller to their abode ; 
family portraits (sometimes bad enough) cover parts of the 
walls. 

Family trophies, regimental colours, arms that have be- 
longed to sons and ancestors long dead adorn these walls, ta 
say nothing of notable stag horns, rare birds, stuffed phe- 
nomenal fish caught on the property and the like. The halls 
represent the families that have lived and died in the old 
homes. New men who build or buy such places in our day 
are said to buy rows of sham ancestors and trophies of arms 
arranged in stars to replace genuine relics of this kind. 

Next to screens and fireplaces we may name the roofs. 
Many halls—those of Hampton Court and of Christ Church, 
Oxford, for example—are roofed in the old, Medizeval manner ; 
less gracefully put together, and with the decorated parts 
heavier and loaded. Still these roofs are the old Medizval 
roof revived, and are dignified and impressive ‘structures, I 
doubt whether in the seventeenth century any country except 
our own retained them. 

The panelling of walls was simple, but in many casés 
retained the old “linen” pattern, perpendicular mouldings 
representing napkins folded in plaits. Some of the panelling 
in the South Kensington Museum is set off by carved pilasters 
and by a frieze carved with figures of the seasons or genii, &c. 
But the size of the panels is ruled by the average width of the 
planks of heart wood from which they are cut. 

The building of these roomy country “‘ mansions” continued 
till the time of the Civil War. It was from the owners, with 
their servants and tenants, that the royal armies were 
recruited. 

4. It is time now to turn to an architect who did much to 
bring what I have called the academic Renaissance into fashion, 
and Renaissance woodwork into line with it. I do not call the 
early changes introduced by Henry and Elizabeth, the early 
modest adoption of Corinthian columns and other antique 
ornamental detail, academic. It did not take its origin from 
written rules, mechanically worked out in treatises and books, 
but by following living men who had been trained in older 
traditions, and superadding to them what impressed them in 
the old temples, triumphal arches and ruined palaces of Rome. 
They introduce sculptured children and animals into their work, 
always with a right feeling of “ propriety,” the zo prepon, the 
really “becoming.” The later Renaissance was the product of 
learned men who had analysed the huge’ temples and ruins of 
Italy and reduced them to rules, as academies of art in our day 
manufacture artists by rules. Rules are good as tests required 
to measure and test the work of a painter or an architect, but 
they will not make either. Poeta nascttur non fit. 

Inigo Jones, whose work was of the complete full-blown 
Classic kind, was himself an artist of great power. He was 
born in 1573, and, as some say, was apprenticed to a joiner. 
At an early age he travelled to Venice and other places, built 
a palace at Leghorn and another for the King of Denmark, and 
bought sculpture and other works of art for the Earls of Pem- 
broke, Arundel and Danvers. He flourished during the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I. His great design was for a new 
Royal Whitehall, the old palace of Wolsey having been burnt 
in 1618. All that was built by Jones was the banqueting-house 
opposite the Horse Guards. More than one set of designs for 
the entire palace remain and have been engraved. 

Jones became attached to the Court of James I. some time 
before 1610 as the inventor and contriver of masques, scenery 
and general designer for the Court. There is a King? s Thames 
barge at South Kensington, possibly of his design. He seems 
to have been a devoted admirer and follower of Palladio. All 
his architecture is simple and massive. Wilton House, Salis- 
bury ; Ashburnham House, Westminster ; Brympton, Somerset 
(the front), and many other houses are existing examples. His 
woodwork is suited to the massive character of his exteriors. 
I have lantern slides of some of his panelling which has more 
design in it than that of Wren, who came after him. His 
inventiveness, as His Majesty’s contriver, was of service to his 
woodwork. Shifting scenes, of which he had learned the art 
in Italy, are said to have been introduced into this country by 
him, His more important fireplace fronts were of marble, but 
a large number of them were of wood, the composition and 
ornamentation being similar in design to his marble ones. 
There are certain decorative features very frequently seen on 
these objects ; for instance, groups of three long acanthus buds, 
looking rather like three fishes, which have seemed to me a 
sort of Jones signature, whether invented by him or borrowed 
from Italy. 

Another favourite moulding of Jones’s is the square fret, and 
another the curve rolling over like the waves’ of the sea, called 
the Vitruvian roll; and another of his decorations in wood is 
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frames, because often used for Vandyke portraits. Jones used 
Telamon figures, z.c. figures as members or apparent members 
of support, in his chimney fronts. : | 
a fashion, sometimes facing the spectator, sometimes sideways 
in profile. Later architects, Kent and others, made use of 
these various decorative features in the woodwork of London 
‘houses. Examples from Wood Street and the demolitions of 
‘Carey Street, &c., may be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum and in furniture shops. ; : 

Altogether, it must be acknowledged that Jones, if he did 
much (as I think he did) to academicise Renaissance interiors 
as well as exteriors, did it with a certain nobility, and that 
in the woodwork interest he stamped a lasting impression on 
his country. : . 

5. Next to Inigo Jones we must rank Sir Christopher Wren, 

an admirable constructor and not wanting in the capacity of 
decorative composition in his architecture. He is said never 
‘to have travelled beyond the four seas and that this fact was a 
‘professional disadvantage. I do not altogether admit that latter 
view. He might have lost as much as he would have gained 
by the variety of fashions he would have seen in Italy and 
‘France. 
"” Wren’s woodwork may be seen in the stall work of St. Paul’s 
‘Cathedral and some collegiate chapels. There are details at 
South Kensington from the old stalls at Eton College. His 
stalls are covered by a continuous flat roof or shelf supported 
‘by brackets beautifully carved with acanthus in graceful rolls. 
His panelling in parish churches can be seen in London City 
churches. Many of them were rebuilt by Wren after the Great 
er ire. 

For house interiors he may be well studied in Greenwich 
and Hampton Court. His panelling is on a large scale, a set 
of dado panels below, and of tall panels 8, 9 or more feet by 
“about 3. The mouldings are large in proportion. At Hampton 
Court, occasional swags of Grinling Gibbons carving in lime 
wood are introduced. These interior fittings are quiet, digni- 
fied, more “proper” than interesting. The windows of 
Hampton Court are of the Dutch kind, tall sash windows ; 
useful, but wanting in any kind of decorative effect. Wren had 
many imitators. His architecture, under other hands, devoid 
of the decorative capacities of Wren, has resulted in the dullest 
of the streets and squares of Georgian London. Wren panels, 
staircases, balustrades, &c., survive in hundreds of the houses 
built after his death. 

6. Next we must notice Sir William Chambers, an architect 
of the middle of the century. He did travel in many countries 
_ and brought back his Chinese notions, which he carried out in 

woodwork : Chinese summer-houses and garden trellises which 
he had carved among the ornament of woodwork, looking-glass 
frames, &c. His treatise on “Civil Architecture” is of value in 
so far as it is academic in character. It describes the details 
of Classic woodwork ornamentation — dadoes, bases, wall 
divisions and the different members of entablatures—with some 
explanation of the typical meaning of Classic mouldings. His 
frets and trellises of Chinese origin are worth studying and re- 
membering. There are rooms in old houses of 150 years ago 
papered with the admirable wall-papers of the China of the 
days in which these borders of trellises and fretwork are effec- 
tively employed. Sir William built the present Somerset 
House. He found the old rooms, part of the dower-house of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, furnished completely, just as she had 
left them. 

7. The last master of internal woodwork decoration whom 
I will notice is Adam, or, rather, the two brothers, Robert and 
James, for they seem to have practised as partners. We are 
assembled this evening in one of their houses, built over what 
was once Durham Yard, part of the premises of the Bishop of 
Durham’s London house. The Adam houses are all round us 
here. Certain features are observable on their exteriors—oval 
medallions, pilasters covered with rolling scrolls in relief. Old 
Northumberland House at Charing Cross, now destroyed, 
Sion House, several Portland Place houses, Lansdown House 
and others, are or were good illustrations of Adam ornamenta- 
tion in wood and plaster. His mouldings are delicate, sharply 
cut, somewhat wiry and dry and cramped when compared with 
the flowing lines of Wren’s wood-carving ; still, not without 
‘refinement and distinction. The Adams undertook the entire 
direction of the houses they erected and of the furniture suited 
to them. This may be seen in their published views of-the 
‘interiors of Sion House, Derby House and others. They seem 
to have employed Sheraton and his imitators largely for their 
furniture designs. 

Here I will bring these remarks to a conclusion. I have 
noticed what I call the academic system of architectural deco- 
ration in wood as in stone. I think the rules which academic 
writers have been able to deduce are of great value as tests to 
be resorted to just as builders test their work by the application of 

the spirit-level. But rules do not create artists. “Artists” who do 
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tion of what is conducive to his object. Hence it is that the 
incongruities discernible in the mixed Renaissance and 
Medizval woodwork have often a more entirely decorative 
propriety than the cold and lifeless exhibitions of academic 
correctness. 

Neither the figure-carving nor the scroll-work of these 
seventeenth-century English carvers can compare with Italian 
sculpture, if we refer it to the work of the purest periods, or to: 
that of famous artists. But famous artists are very rare crea- 
tures, and carvers who can do no more than copy and attain 
neatness and a smooth surface may be in some sense correct, 
but racy or interesting never. 


ACCOUNTS FOR ARCHITECTS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


EAVING the matter of book-keeping in the abstract for 
the time being, we will turn our attention to what I 
would consider a satisfactory system for an architect’s office, 
and in doing so, will you kindly imagine that I have been 
called in by a firm of architects (who up to this time have only 
had a letter-book and bank pass-book) to arrange a scheme of 
book-keeping for use in their office. They wish me to provide 
for all contingencies and to frame for them a very complete: 
system. They are not frightened at detail, being accustomed 
to that in the work of their own profession. I can find no book 
dealing with this special work on the shelves of our library, so 
I and my partners put our heads together to do the best we can. 
for our clients, keeping the work as simple as possible and 
remembering that we shall have to audit the accounts at the 


close of the year. 
We have already been in and analysed the pass-book and 


have gone through their letter-book, and have been able, with 


the aid of various vouchers, invoices, &c., to draw up a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities to form the basis of the new 
system. ; 

There are four important matters that I have taken into con- 
sideration in arranging the books :— 

1. Book-keeping as between the work or commission and 


the client. hia 
2. Book-keeping as between the work or commission and 


the architect. 

3. Book-keeping as between the client and the architect. 

4. Book-keeping as between the architect and his partners, 
or the internal work of the architect’s office. 

I will now give you a list of books, and I hope you will not 
be staggered at the number. I do not say that they are all 
absolutely necessary, but, as you will remember, I was called 
in to prepare a scheme for a very complete system. 

Special Books.—t, Instructions Book; _ 2, Register of 
Plans and Drawings ; 3, Specifications, Estimates and Sub- 
contract Book ; 4, Certificate Book ; 5, Contract Book. 

Financial Books.—1, Commissions Book ; 2, Cash Book 3; 
3, Petty Cash Book; 4, Journal; 5, Ledger—Clients; 6, 
Ledger— Private. ? 

Subsidiary Books.—(1) Register of Letters—inwards ; (2) 
Postage Book ; (3) Press-copy Account Book ; (4) Press-copy 
Letter Book ; (5) Wages Book. 

Before entering upon particulars of each of these books, I 
would ask you to bear in mind the following fundamental 
rules which the firm of architects, at my suggestion, willingly 
acceded to :— yet. 

1. Every commission work or job to bear a distinctive name 
or number corresponding to the number given to it in the in- 
structions book. 

2. Every penny of cash received in the business to be paid 
into the bank and not used for petty cash purposes. 

3. All books to be closely written up, say daily ; this is most 
important in the case of books of initial entry, such as instruc- 
tion book, &c. ) 

4./No account or letter to go out of the office without being 
press-copied in the book provided for that purpose. “a 

5. No payment to be made out of petty cash without having, 
a voucher for the same. 

6. All vouchers both for cash payments and petty cash pay- 
ments to be filed in numerical order. ) 

7. No posting allowed from one ledger account to another, 
except through the journal. 


—~y 


an A paper by Mr. Henry Calder Marshall, F.C.A., read before the: 
Society of Architects on January 27, 1898. 
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Instructions Book.-—A plainly ruled foolscap book is all that 
js necessary ; it should have an index so that any entry can be 
easily referred to. In this book are entered up under a distinc- 
tive number all the particulars of each work or commission that 
comes into the office, with rough sketches, notes, &c., from the’ 
clients’ instructions. It is not necessary to restrict each entry 
to one page, as, if the work is considerable, the particulars 
would occupy more space ; thus the particulars of building a 
church or town-hall would occupy more space than those per- 
taining to alterations in a private house. 


Example of Entry. No. tl. 
CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW. Slumpton. 


January 1, 1898.—Called by request on the Rev. Robert Spalding, 
and received instructions to make plans and drawings for a new 
church, cost not to exceed 5,000/. ; viewed the site, and made rough , 
ground plan. 

March 5, 1898.-—Submitted plans and drawings, met the committee, 


and arranged to make an alteration by the addition of a side ep 
-and so on. 


Examp.e No. 2. 
W. JoHNsoN. Klondyke House, Goldborough. 
February 4, 1898.—Received instructions’ from Mr. Johnson that 


he wished to construct a billiard-room to Klondyke House ; drawing 
plans and meeting surveyor and builder—&c., &c. 


This book is as it were a complete history of each commis- 
sion, the closing entry being account sent in such and such a 
date, the want of such an entry showing that the commission is 
still open and that it has not come into the financial books. 

The instructions book should be under the continuous in- 
spection of the principal, and I would also advise that the 
architect have small memorandum books, one for each job, for 
facility in carrying about; in these would be jotted down 


roughly notes, &c., for transcription into the instructions 
book. 


Register of ae. —This is a very useful book, as by 
its aid the working drawings of any building. can readily be 
referred to without the necessity of turning over a pile of plans 
to search for the one wanted. A place for every drawing and 
every drawing in its place would be a good motto for an 
architect’s office. A column is given in which to note the 
date and number of copies supplied to builder, as if more 
than one drawing is required an extra charge may be made. 

Specification, Estimate and Sub-contract Book.—An ordinary 
guard-book (with an index) for. gumming in the various 
specification and quantity sheets which form the. basis on 
which the estimates are prepared and contracts fixed ; also for 
estimates and contracts themselves. If closely kept up and 
indexed this book will be found most valuable. 

Certificate Book.—This is a counterfoil book containing the 
usual certificates, with builders’ receipt form on the back. On 
the counterfoil should be noted.the distinctive: number of the 
commission, with details, showing amount of contract, amount 
certified and balance. 

Contract Book.—This will be found a useful book for eging 
the state of the work as between the contractor and the client. 
It is posted up from the instructions and certificate books, a 
page being given for each commission ; it contains particulars of 
contract number, name, description, ‘contractor’s name, con- 
tract date, amount of accepted tender, instalments as per 
certificates, number, date, amount, commission. By adding 
the last columns it will be seen what the work has cost the 
client up to a given date. 

Commissions Book.—When an account is about to be ren- 


_dered to a client, the architect ascertains from the contract 


book the amount of commission chargeable, or, if the work 
has never reached that stage, he refers to the instructions book 
and ascertains from it what work has been done and charges 
accordingly ; the account is then copied in the press-copy 
account book, which thus becomes a book of initial entry ; 
from there the accounts are entered periodically into the com- 


Register of Drawings. 
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missions book, giving the date, the name of the client, the folio 
from the account book, detail of amount and total ; from this 
book it is posted to the debit of the client in the clients’ ledger. 
At the end of the month the commissions book is added up 
and the total placed to the credit of fee account, thus completing 
the “ double entry.” 

Cash Book.—In giving a ruling of this book, I remember the 
rule that every penny received is to be paid into the bank. The 
‘columns provided are, on the debit side, date, particulars, folio, 
discount, details of cash paid into bank ; and on the credit side, 
date, particulars, number of voucher, folio, discount, details, 
cheques drawn. All the items on the debit side are posted to 
the credit side of the ledger, and all the items on the credit side 
are posted to the debit side of the ledger. In the case of any 
‘discount being allowed to the client it is entered in the discount 
column and the net amount entered in the details of cash 
‘column, the discount being posted to the client’s credit along 
with the cash. At the end of the month the total of discount 
allowed column is posted to the debit of discount account, and 
the total of the discount received column to the credit of 
‘discount account. 

It is not generally considered necessary to have an account 
in the ledger for “cash,” as the cash-book itself serves for a 
ledger account, so that the total of the debit balances of the 
dedger plus the balance of the cash-book, if representing cash 
in hand and at the bank, should agree with the total of the 
credit balances of the ledgers plus the balance of the cash- 
book in the event of the banking account being overdrawn. 

To reconcile the cash-book with the pass-book we take the 
balance of the latter, and if in our favour we add any amounts 
paid into the bank, but not yet placed to our credit by the 
bankers, and deduct the amount of any cheques drawn but 


not yet presented. The balance should agree with the balance . 
of. the bank column in the cash-book. The balance of the 
fclails column representing cash in hand not yet paid into 
ank, 

If the rule is maintained that every penny received must be 
paid into the bank, it follows that the only way that money can 
be obtained for petty cash purposes is by drawing it out of the 
bank specially. It is as well to do this in round sums, say, 
sufficient to last a week. 

The ruling for this book shows cheques from bank, date, 
particulars, voucher number, total paid, and a number of columns 
for collating payments under different heads, such as drawing 
materials and stationery, office expenses and postages, wages 
and travelling and special ledger accounts, this last having 
columns for folio and amount. The balance between cheques 
from bank and total paid columns shows cash in hand: the 
other columns are added, and the totals posted to the debit of 
the various accounts in the private ledger, except the special 
ledger account column, where the items are posted separately. 

Journal.—This book is most useful, and yet it is one of the 
best abused books, perhaps because not thoroughly understood. 
Fundamental rule 7 states:—No posting allowed from one 
ledger account to another except through the Journal. Sup- 
posing an error had been made, and J. Smith debited with 
1oo/. instead of T. Brown, the Journal comes in and an entry 
is made :— 

Dis: 4100s Gn. G 
4100 0 O 


‘T. Brown, 
To J. Smith 
For this amount posted to|latter’s account in error. 


But it is not only in cases of error that this book is ‘useful, but 
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also in the analysis of accounts, and at the close of the financial 
‘year for making up the profit and loss accounts. 

In days gone by it was customary for every transaction :to 
pass through the Journal, and well do I remember the time, now 


some thirty or more years ago, being seated at a desk in’a’ 


merchant's office, journalising every item from the cash book, 
petty-cash book, invoice book, account sales book, &c. Those 
were good old times, when every letter inwards and letter 
outwards were copied by hand into large and ponderous tomes, 
I don’t know if this was all necessary, or whether it was 
arranged to provide work for us juniors to keep us out of mis- 
chief, or as a means for the improvement of our handwriting. 
We none of us liked it, but it had to be done, and I don’t 
think any of us were the worse for the discipline. It was only 
the other day that I was mentioning this to an old friend, and 
he said, “ You might go even further, and say that we were all 
much the better for it.” 

Ledgers.—\ would advise two ledgers being used—the 
clients’ ledger for all accounts with clients, and the private 
ledger for all accounts pertaining to the internal work of the 
office. 

The clients are debited with amount of bills from the com- 
missions book and any special amounts paid on their account, 
and are credited with amounts received and any discount 
allowed from the cash book. 

The private ledger should contain such accounts as 
partners’ capital and drawing accounts, fee accounts, the various 
accounts for expenses, profit and loss accounts, &c. This book 
is of a strictly private nature, and might well have a lock and 
key. In very large businesses it would be possible and perhaps 
desirable to have a System where the books could be balanced 
from the private ledger alone, by having ‘sundry debtors ” 
and “sundry creditors” accounts, but time will not allow us to 
go into that matter this evening. 

The other books I suggest do not, I think, require much 
explanation. They are :-— 

Register of Letters Inwards.—Giving columns for date 
received, from whom, on what subject and date ‘answered ; to 
be posted into the instructions book as required. 

Postage Book.—Columns for date, to whom, address, 
postage. 

Press-copy Account Book—WNo account to be sent out 
without being press-copied. Entries to be made from this 
book to the commissions book to be kept closely indexed. 

Press-copy Letter Book.—Every letter sent out to be press- 
copiéd ; this book to be carefully indexed. 

Wages Book.—This book should have columns for date, 
name, amount of wages, the total to be drawn from the bank 
periodically. 

I have refrained from giving a set of vo forma accounts, as 
T consider they are never very satisfactory, but I have con- 
tented myself by showing the rulings of the various books and 
referring to the working in the letterpress, leaving you to fill in 
any imaginary figures you feel inclined to supply. The lines I 
have laid down I hope you will consider as being simple and 
concise as well as sufficiently comprehensive. 

I might have given a ruling for a bills receivable and bills 
payable book. You will find them in every work on book- 
keeping. They are, however, little luxuries that should hardly 
come in the way of a professional man, and the more you in 
your profession as architects, and I in my profession as ac- 
countant, can steer clear of them the better; they always have 


a peculiar knack of becoming due just when you are least 


prepared for them. 

I must apologise to you, gentlemen, for reading to you what 
after all seems to me a very. incomplete paper. I might have 
enlarged on many points and perhaps have put matters in a 
clearer way, but if what I have written induces any of you to 
discard the banker’s pass-book and letter-book system and 
adopt something better, I do not think you will regret it, and I 
shall feel more than amply repaid for any time I have given in 
the preparation of this paper. I can assure you it has been a 
pleasure and honour and profit to me, for I hold that we are 
never too old'to learn, and that however much we may know 
of a subject there is always some fresh knowledge to be 
attained. 

Gentlemen, yours is an honourable profession, and so is 
mine. Our duties are towards our clients, and we must always 
endeavour to put them first and ourselves second. And herein 
I think we both have the same difficulty to contend against. 
I refer to the sending in of accounts. You charge a commis- 
sion on amounts expended, and so the more expended the 
larger the commission. In my profession we charge by time 
occupied ; therefore the longer the time occupied, the larger 
our fee. But we are honourable members of honourable pro- 
fessions, and I feel sure that while I would not take longer over 
my work than necessary to do it well and thoroughly, so am I 
convinced that you would not cause your clients to spend their 
money in order to increase your commission. Until someone 
finds out a better way of arranging our charges, there is no help 
for it but for us to follow the old paths. 
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_I have now come to the conclusion of my paper, and I. 


|. thank you all for your kind attention. . If there is a discussion 


and you-have any questions to ask, I will answer them to the ~ 
best of my ability, but please be lenient and let me down 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
‘A. T a meeting of the Architectural Association, held on the 
~ th inst., the president (Mr. Thomas Ross) in the chair, 
Mr. James A. Williamson, past president of the Architectural — 
Society, read a paper on “ The Vernacular of the Wren School,” | 
which was illustrated by an interesting collection of limelight — 
views. The lecturer gave a historical vésamé of the Renaissance; _ 
in Great Britain from the earliest period of its influence, in the, 
reign of Henry VIIL., till the beginning of the seventeenth, 
century, when the architectural authority of Inigo Jones became 
paramount. Mr. Williamson stated that Inigo Jones was the 
first’ Englishman to grasp in its full significance the. art of the | 
Italian Renaissance. The works of Inigo Jones were minutely ~ 
described, particularly the palace at. Whitehall for James I. 
This work, the lecturer considered, showed that Jones possessed - 
a complete mastery of proportion, a keen sense of the balance - 
of voids and solids, and full knowledge of the value of chiaros- . 
curo. He was one of the most brilliant architectural designers — 
this country has ever produced. Sir Christopher Wren, as the — 
acknowledged head of the school, was. next dealt with in an 
exhaustive manner, and his several outstanding achievements 
in. design described in detail, notably St. Paul’s, Hampton 
Court Palace, St. Mary-le-Bow and Walbrook. Mr, William- | 
son claimed that Wren founded a strictly vernacular school of : 
architecture based on the principles of Italian Renaissance, ~ 
and that, never having visited Italy, he approached the study 
of his great works with a mind free from the trammels of prece- 
dent, in which, perhaps, the instinct of the engineer rather than 
the artist predominated. After a further detailed reference to 
the successors of Wren, including architects such as Nicolas — 
Hawksmoor and Vanbrugh, the lecturer concluded by referring 
to the eclectic and cosmopolitan character of the architecture 
of the present day, arguing in favour of a return to the best — 
examples of the Wren school, with a view to a logical develop- 
ment of the spirit then in force towards perfection on traditionah — 
and vernacular lines. Mr. Williamson was cordially thanked | 
for his paper. 


TESSERA. 
Thirteenth-Century Architects. 


pe the course of twenty-five years the architects of the end of 
the twelfth century had arrived at the results which had | 
occupied their predecessors during the Romanesque period, | 
namely, the vaulting of large and high buildings, while retain- — 
ing within only slender supports. The triumph of the con- — 
struction balanced by the opposition of thrusts and the additiom — 
of weights above, reducing these thrusts to a vertical action, | 
was then complete, and it remained only to simplify and perfect 
the means of execution. This was done by the builders of the 
thirteenth century often with too great boldness and reliance | 
on their principle of equilibrium, but always with intelligence. 
It was evident that sagacity was the dominant quality of the 
apostles of the new school. Their efforts tended unceasingly 
towards excelling the preceding work, toward carrying the con- — 
sequences of the conceded principle even to abusé; so much | 
so, indeed, that there was a reaction during the fourteenth ie 
century, and the buildings where the problems of equilibrium | 
are solved with the greatest boldness are those which were — 
erected during the latter half of the thirteenth century. i 


Decoration in Egyptian Houses. | 


A Muslim grandee had fewer modes of gratifying his — 
artistic tastes than an English nobleman. The law of his | 
Prophet, in the first place, forbade luxury, prohibited gold and | 
silver ornaments, rich silks and sumptuous apparel ; it was. 
impious to paint or chisel the image of man or any animate — 
creature ; andif a prince were not strongly under the influence ~ 
of ‘his religion, yet the general custom of his countrymen and 
the conservatism of the East would restrain him from eccentric 
innovations in the embellishment of his palace. -Divans offered- 
little scope for the artist ; their frames, if not constructed of 
ordinary masonry, were made of palm sticks or an unornamental 
framework of wood ; the covering alone could be sumptuous. — 
A little, low, round table formed almost the sole piece of — 
movable furniture in the room; there were no chairs for the | 
Egyptian Chippendale to exercise his fancy upon ; no bureaux, 
sideboards, book-cases, mirrors, mantel-shelves or other pieces. | 
of decorative furniture to be carved or inlaid ; the little dining- — 
table or, rather, stool, with its round tray instead of a cloth, | 
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permitted no array of fine glass and silver, though the few dishes 
that could be ranged upon it were often of very exquisite work- 
manship and inlaid with the precious metals. Thus it hap- 
pened that in the house, as in the mosque, the chief skill of the 
artist was expended upon the decoration of the structure by 
mosaics and tiles on the wall, painting the ceiling, panelling 
and carving the doors and cupboards and designing the stained 


windows. 
Fixed Proportions in Art. 


If there were any original beauty in certain proportions of 
the human form (independent of all other considerations), then 
it must necessarily follow that the same proportions of that 
form would in all cases be beautiful, and-that all other propor- 
tions would affect us with sentiments of pain or of displeasure. 
If such a theory were maintained, let the philosopher state 

_ with accuracy the proportions that are thus instinctively beauti- 
ful. Let him then examine whether this doctrine corresponds 
with the most obvious facts in nature. The various ages of 

“man are, in some cases, and in all cases may be, made beautiful 

‘by the genius of the painter or the statuary. Are the rules of 
proportion applicable to all these cases ; and do we admire the 

‘form of the child, the youth, the man and the aged man because 
they retain, amid all their changes, the same proportions Puls 
the beauty of the female form demonstrable only because it 
contains the same proportions with that of man ; and is every- 

“thing that deviates from the male proportion a blemish and a 

deviation from beauty in the female? These are obvious con- 

“siderations ; the pursuit of them, however, will lead everyone 
that is capable of observation to still more satisfactory conclu- 
sions. If it is still further supposed in aid of this infant theory 

that there are certain proportions in sex, and in the various 
ages of human life, which are originally beautiful, it will not 
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_easily,be supposed or maintained that there are similar instincts | 


correspondent to the casual occupations of mankind, and that 
-in every age in the progress of society and in every society into 
which civilised man is formed, new or accidental instincts must 
be given by which alone he can perceive the beauty of the 
forms around him. Yet all this must be supposed before, upon 
these principles, it is possible to account for the sentiments we 
“every day feel, and for the illustrations which the artist every 
day gives us, with regard to the beauty of proportion. We see 
“every day around us some forms of our species which affect us 
‘with sentiments of beauty. In our own sex we see the forms 
of the legislator, the man of rank, the general, the man of 
science, the private soldier, the sailor, the labourer, the beggar, 
&c. In the other sex we see the forms of the matron, the 
_ widow, the young woman, the nurse, the domestic servant, &c. 
Is it by the principle of proportion alone that in all these cases 
‘our sentiment of beauty is determined? Are the proportions 
‘the same in all these cases? Is not in fact our sentiment of 
beauty determined by the difference of these proportions, and 
- would not the application of the same principles to each destroy 
altogether the characteristic beauty which we expect and look 
- for in such different cases? It is obviously the same in the 
_arts of imitation. We expect different proportions of form from 
_ the painter in his representation of a warrior and of a shepherd, 
_of a senator and of a peasant, of a wrestler. and of a boatman, 
of a savage and of a man of cultivated manners. We expect, 
_in the same manner, from the statuary very different proportions 
- in the forms of Jove and of Apollo, of Hercules and of Antinous, 
“of a Grace and of Andromache, of a Bacchanal and of Minerva, 
&c. It is of no consequence at present why we expect all this, 
wand why the greatest artists have so faithfully fulfilled this 
expectation. It is only of consequence to observe that all this 
could not happen if there were any sole and original beauty in 
certain proportions alone ; and that, if this had been the case, 
neither could we have formed the expectation, nor could the 
‘artist have dared to obey it by deviating from the sole and 
established principle of beauty. : 


Ill Effeets of Criticism. 


There is no production of taste which has not many qualities 
of .a very indifferent kind ; and there can be no doubt both that 
we have it in our power to make any of these qualities the 
object of our attention, and that we very often do sa without 
.tegarding any of those qualities of emotion upon which its 
beauty or its sublimity is founded. In such cases everyone has 
felt that the effect upon his mind corresponds to the quality he 
considers. It is difficult, for instance, to enumerate the various 
qualities which may produce the emotion of beauty~inithe 
“statues of the Venus de Medicis or the Apollo Belvidere ; yet 
it is undoubtedly possible for any man to see these master- 
- pieces of statuary and yet feel no emotion of beauty. The 
delicacy, the modesty, the timidity of the ene, the grace, the 
- dignity, the majesty of the other, and in both the inimitable 
art with which these characters are expressed, are, in general, 
. thé qualities which first impress themselves upon the imagina- 
tion of the spectator ; yet the man of the best taste may after- 
wards see them without thinking of any such expressions. He 
nay observe their dimensions, he may study their proportions, 
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he may attend to the particular state of their preservation, the 
history of their discovery, or even the nature of the marble of 
which they are made. All these are as truly qualities of these 
statues as their majesty or their grace, and may certainly, at 
particular times, happen to engage the attention of the man of 
the most refined taste. That in such cases no emotion of 
beauty would be felt, and that before it could be felt it would be 
necessary for the spectator to withdraw his mind from the con- 
sideration of such unaffecting qualities is too obvious to require 
any illustration. The same observation is applicable to every 
other production of taste. There is no poem, no painting, no 
musical composition, however beautiful or sublime, that has 
not many qualities or attributes that are altogether uninteresting, 
and which may not be made the object of attention at par- 
ticular times, although in general they are left out of conside- 
ration. The inversions of Milton, the compound epithets of 
Thomson, are as really qualities of their compositions as the 
sublimity of the one or the tenderness of the other. The 
person who should make such qualities alone the object of his 
attention in the perusal of the “Seasons” or the “ Paradise 
Lost,” though he might certainly receive some instruction, 
would doubtless receive little delight; and if he were really 
capable of feeling the sublimity or beauty which distinguish 
compositions, it must be to other and more affecting qualities 
of them that he must turn his regard. While these minute and 
unaffecting circumstances were the objects of his attention, he 
could be conscious of no greater emotion than what he might 
receive from the perusal of the most unanimated prose. It is 
in consequence of this that the exercise of criticism never fails 
to destroy, for the time, our sensibility to the beauty of every 
composition, and that habits of this kind so generally end in 
destroying the sensibility of taste. They accustom us to con- 
sider every composition in relation only to rules ; they turn our 
attention from those qualities upon which their effect is founded 
as objects of taste, to the consideration of the principles by 
which this effect is attained, and, instead of that deep and 
enthusiastic delight which the perception of beauty or sublimity 
bestows, they afford us at last no higher enjoyment than what 
arises from the observation of the servile dexterity of art. 


Antique Intaglios. 

It has been the unfortunate practice with jewellers to 
repolish the surface of a good antique intaglio in order to 
remove the scratches and traces of friction which true antiques 
usually present, so as to make the stone look better as a mere 
ornament when mounted. This is a most ruinous operation ; 
for besides making the intaglio itself appear of dubious 


| antiquity, it also destroys the perfect outline of the design by 


lowering the surface of the stone; and many lamentable 
instances present themselves of admirable engravings almost 
entirely spoiled in this way for the sake of a little outward 
improvement. On the other hand, a rough and worn surface 
must not. be relied on as an infallible proof of antiquity, for 
Italian ingenuity has long ago discovered that a handful of new- 


| made gems crammed down a turkey’s throat will in a few days, 


by the trituration of the gizzard, assume a roughness of exterior 
apparently produced by the wear of many centuries. Hence, 
if a stone has too rough a surface, it requires to be examined 
still more carefully as affording good grounds for suspicion by 
its exaggerated ostentation of antiquity. 


Treatises on Art. 


It was wisely said by Temple that systems of poetics may 
teach how to avoid bad faults, but will never produce a good 
poem. If the insufficiency of didactic method be seen in this 
field, where both essence and accident, the rule and its 
examples, own a common mode of representation and run 
within the same circle, it must still be more apparent where 
language is tasked to describe the formal being of arts that use 
totally different symbols, address themselves primarily to 
senses for which words are no substitute, and, as essentially 
complete in their peculiar sphere, cannot be fully brought 
within the bounds of another. Herein lies one prime defect of 
all essays on the arcana of painting or of music. The very 
commonest properties of these arts lie beyond the strict 
command of language. Their immediate impressions on eye 
or ear bear no universally certain equivalent in the mind, and 
all that critical speech can do in bringing them to judgment is 
but a kind of weak execution in effigy, where the figures 
brought in by convention give no positive image whatever of 
the original. This condition must ever make esthetic essays 
on music or on painting vague and tedious, except in cases 
where some living sense can be given to the text by direct 
representations of the arts in question, It becomes, however, 
most fatal when the object is to dive into the inmost sources of 
production—to fix the laws by which the spiritual genesis is 
determined to its sensible creations—to mark the lines which 
separate false from true expression—to show the course in 
which genial invention advances, where the spuriqus and 
morbid creep in—in a word, where the object is to deliver’a 
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true and definite science of art. We say a true science, mean-| 
ing one that shall be sure, lucid and fruitful. Of such as please’ 
some ingenious fancies, but can beget. nothing. but shadows—| 
words upon ;words—it may be easy to compose systems in! 
abundance, with the help of rhetoric pointed, asthe case may: 
be, with metaphysic or with technical jargon. But whoever, 
honestly. seeking more than showy phrases, would obtain real 
insight, and secure its results-in a definite shape for the 
effectual guidance, of others, will find the double hardship 
of his enterprise.. If he can entirely satisfy himself that he has 
seized the abstractions he pursues—that he can trace their 
veins surely through all the composite forms of his art—this is 
but the first part of his task. How shall he reduce his percep- 
tions to asscheme for general use, where the conditions: that 
define and apply them are dependent on the criterion of 
sense—where every term can have but a figufative relation 
to its subject, and distinctions and modes expressed by one 
organ are only reached through the operations of another? 


Architecture and its Subsidiary Arts. 


No architecture can be really perfect which does not xeceive 
the support of its sisters, sculpture and painting; and no 
fashion of building can be commended which imposes .on them 
unworthy rules, and rejects their highest perfection. We can- 
not doubt that these were the convictions and practice of. the 
Medizval architects, and an enlightened adherence to their 
principles would put an end to anything like an unintelligent 
copying. of their defects. Whatever the architecture of the 
future is to be, it is clear that it must be consistent with the 
display of the sister arts in their completest state of develop- 
ment. Is it too much to hope for such a consummation, or to 
look forward to a time when this employment. of the fine arts 
allied to the marvellous progress of science will again produce 
masterpieces of architecture for the delight and instruction of 
an enlightened world? In the meantime we may be sure that 

a new style will never be discovered by talking of it. It must 
arise, if it is to come, naturally from the wants and require- 
ments of the time. To force these requirements into an arti- 
ficial and perhaps retrograde channel is not the province of the 
architect. It is.his part to study and guide them by his know- 
ledge and artistic genius, controlled by common sense.’ Archi- 
tecture, if pursued on other principles, claiming to dictate when 
it should be content to follow, may find itself left dreaming on 
the bank, while the great stream of human progress rolls on, 
ever deepening and ever increasing in its way to that mysterious 
goal where all things finite must find their solution. 


Byzantine Influence on Western Churches. 


The Byzantine style, which has been called’a combination‘of 
the Latin basilica and the round chapel of martyrdom (the latter 
being derived from that of the catacomb or more probably the 
round church of Jerusalem), exercised a widely-extended 
influence, seen not only in the flat cupolas of the Saracen, the 
apse of the Armenians and the bulbous dome of Russia. The 
Catholicon Cathedral at Athens, probably the oldest Greek 
church remaining, and perhaps anterior to the time of 
Justinian, is nearly identical in ground-plan with that 
of St. Basil, Kieff, of the close of the tenth century. The 
cathedral of Sta Sophia in that town, of the eleventh century, 
consists of seven apsidal aisles, with broad lateral and also 
apsidal additions. The Russian type was a square ground-plan, 
a central dome surrounded by four cupolas, three apses and 
a narthex, according to Fergusson, and found in_ the 
fifteenth century in the Church of the Assumption, Moscow, 
built by a Bolognese, but, the lateral eastern apses are parted 
off by screens into chapels. It is also perceptible in the West 
in the Byzantine cupolas, introduced primarily owing to 
the influence of Venetian commerce and colonists ; at St. Front 
de Perigueux, built 984-1047, on the plan of ‘St. Mark’s, and 
presenting a narthex ; in the cupolas of Cahors and Angouléme 
at the beginning of the twelfth century ; at Souillac, Salignac, 
St. Hilaire de Poictiers and Fontevrault ; in the chapter-house 
of St. Sauveur, Nevers; in the three eastern apses and the 
porch of Autun, c. 1150; at St. Medard de Soissons, built 
1158, in imitation of Sta Sophia—all buildings of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries; and up to the twelfth century in the 
churches of Normandy, Aquitaine, Poitou and Anjou, while 
the Basilican and Byzantine forms are united. It is seen in the 
round churches of St. Constance, built by Constantine at Rome ; 
St. Stephen’s, of the fifth century, on the ‘Ccelian Mount ; St. 
Martin’s, at Tours; St. Benignus, ‘at Dijon, of the seventh 
or eighth century; at Aix, built | by Charlemagne, a 
“church imitated, in the twelfth century, at Ottmarsheim ; 
at St. Germain Auxerrois; at Perugia, Bergamo 
and Bologna, in the tenth and eleventh centuries ; at Charroux 
in the twelfth century ; at Segovia, Montmorillon, Leon, Metz ; 
in England in the Temple churches (that in London was conse- 
_<rated by, Heraclius, Patriarch, of Jerusalem) ; in the foliated 
octagon of Justinian in St. Vitalis, Ravenna, bearing a marked ! 


= 


affinity to Sta Sophia, and the earliest Byzantine church in Italy; 
in the apsical terminations to the transepts of St. Martin’s, 
Cologne, c. 1035 ; St. Maria del Capitulo, in the same city, of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century; at St. Germigny de Pres, 
built 807, as at Bethlehem, and at Noyon, of the twelfth century; 
in the ground-plan of St. Tibertius at Rome, of the’ time of 
Constantine ; of St. Cyriac, Ancona, of the close of the’tenth 
century; St. Cesar at Arles; SS. Vincent and Anastasius, 
Paris ; at Torcello ; and lastly, in the superb cathedral of St. 
Mark, completed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which 
contains the pulpit and iconostasis of Sta Sophia as well as a. 
rood-screen. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., has accepted the position of. 
architect to the board of directors of the Westminster Improve- 
ment scheme (Victoria Embankment Extension and St. John’s. 
Improvement Bill), with .Mr. Lutyens as associate. The 
London County Council on Tuesday decided to oppose the Bill. 

A Congregational Church is to be erected in Eastbourne: 
for members who live in the eastern part of the town. The- 
Duke of Devonshire has promised to pay one-half the cost of 
the site. he A 

The Spring Exhibition in the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, contains a‘ collection of designs by members of the 


‘Liverpool Architectural Society, and about 230 photographs. 


contributed by members of the local Amateur Photographic 
Association. 


Mr. Gladstone has announced his intention of contributing 
1,000/., and the Rev. Stephen Gladstone 500/., towards the cost 
of providing a new church for the populous district of Shotton, 
near Hawarden. 

The Foundation-stone of the chapel which is to be erected 
in the Rue Jean-Goujon, Paris, as a memorial of the catastrophe 
at the Bazaar will be laid on May 4, which will be the anni-. 
versary of the fire. Plans have not been prepared for the 


building, for all the arrangements for the purchase of the site: 


are not completed... ae 

The Fourth Members Meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society will be held at the Law Library, Union Court, 
on Monday next, when a paper will be read by Mr. F. E. P. 
Edwards, A.R.I.B.A., entitled, “ Notes on St. George’s Hall,” 
with limelight illustrations. Some of the original drawings will. 
be exhibited. pS 

The Statue of Sir Robert Stewart, who was professor of 
music in the University of Dublin, will be unveiled by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in Leinster Lawn, Dublin, on March 15. 
The sculptor is Sir Thomas Farrell, P.R.H.A. yottpes 


The Edinburgh University Court being informed of the 
récent minute of the Senatus Academicus acknowledging the 
distinguished services of Dr. Rowand Anderson as architect of 
the new University Buildings and of the M‘Ewan Hall;’has. 
expressed its entire concurrence in that minute, and associates. 
itself with the Senatus in conveying to Dr. Anderson the thanks. 
of the University. EteD 


Mr. Cyril Davenport will read a paper on “T he Regalia, 


of England” before the Applied Art Section of the Society of 


Arts on Tuesday next. 


Professor Silvanus Thompson, F.R.S., will on Monday 
next give the first of this season’s free lectures at Carpenter’s. 
Hall, his subject being “ Electric Motive Power.” - -, «4 


The Trustees of the Birmingham Churches Fund have 
appointed Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., to act as their assessor, 
and have decided ‘to invite-a large number of architects ‘to 
compete for the erection of a new church in the parish of 
Sparkbrook, in place of Christ Church, Birmingham. The 
following is the list of architects to whom invitations have been 
addressed :—Messrs. Bateman &» Bateman, W. H. Bidlake, 
J. A. Chatwin, R. Creed, J. Douglas,: W.. Henman, ,H.°E. 
Lavender, M. Macartney,’ E. Mansell, Temple ‘Moore, F. B. 
Osborne and T.. F. Proud.’ -. ise a ect f: 

A Mercat Cross,'about 30 feet high, is to be erected in the 
Market Place, Selkirk, as a Jubilee memorial. The cost will be 
about 400/, . SAE Liye on Sr ee Se ee 
| Mr. J. Murray Scott has presented to St. George’s Church,. 
Rue Auguste Vacquerie, Paris, five stained-glass windows, as’a 
memorial of the late Sir Richard and-Lady Wallace... 

The Princefof Wales has written to/the Vicar of Stratford- — 
on-Avon wishing success to. his. efforts to restore the church | 
wherein lie the’ remains. of the national, poet, William Shake- i 
speare, and subscribing twenty guineas to the fund. , =, , © 

Messrs. Young & Sons, of Edinburgh, have obtained the © 
contract for the construction of a new line of railway to the foot 
of Leith Walk from Abbeyhill. Fhe contract price is betweén. 
90,000/, and 100,000/, DE ears PRE “ 


) 
i 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir is generally understood among the artists ard 
amateurs of Paris that M. GusTavE LARROUMET will 
succeed the Comte DELABORDE in the important office of 
permanent secretary of the Académie des Beaux Arts. 
M. Larroumet has distinguished himself as a writer as 
well as a connoisseur, and has won his place as a “ membre 
libre” in the Académie by merits. That he is capable to 
render many services to art cannot be doubted, and his 
influence is sure to be exerted to prevent a return to obsolete 
systems, a course which it is supposed many of the 
members would gladly follow. M. Larroumet will be the 
seventh secretary. The first was Le Breton, elected in 
1803, and who held office until the reorganisation of the 
Académie in 1816. He was an outspoken man, who 
suffered through his protests against the spoliation of the 
museums. QUATREMERE DE Quincy came next, and his 
speculations on the theory and history of architecture and 
his lives of the great Italian artists are as familiar to 
Englishmen as to Frenchmen. He was succeeded in 1839 
by Raour-Rocnrtrr, who also gained reputation as a 
writer. He held the office until 1854, HaLtvy, the com- 
poser of “La Juive” and other operas, was secretary from 
1854 to 1862. M. Beutt, the classical archeologist, 
followed him, and remained in office until his suicide, which 
arose from the troubles he went through as Minister of the 
Interior. The Comte DELABorDE was then appointed, and 
remained in office until a few weeks ago, when he resigned 
on account of his eighty-seven years. 


ALrHouGH half a century, has not elapsed since the 
Crystal Palace was erecied at Sydenham the name of the 
designer seems to be already doubtful to many people. A 
sort of official paragraph is in circulation announcing that 
Sir CHARLES Fox designed the building when it stood in 
Hyde Park. The original Crystal Palace was designed by 
JosEPH Paxton, the gardener to the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, 
at Chatsworth. It was intended that the Commissioners, 
among whom were CusiTt, the builder, and CHARLES Barry, 
the architect, should prepare the design; but all their attempts 
were commonplace, and they were sensible enough to be 
assured that something striking was indispensable. A sort 
of competition was arranged. A happy thought came to 
Paxton while, as chairman of a railway company, he was 
investigating charges against some of the porters, and he 
was sketching his project on a sheet of blotting-paper 
before him, when he was supposed to be making memo- 
randa about, the cases... His design did not find 
much favour at first, and it was assumed the contest was 
between the designs of WILLIAM TURNER, of Dublin, who 
had erected many iron buildings, and Hrecror HoREAv, a 
Paris architect. PAXxTON’s own opinion was that TURNER’S 
design was to be accepted. The late Lord GRANVILLE, 
however, exercised much diplomacy at the final meeting. 
He privately consulted Paxton about the objections to his 
design, and was informed how they could be overcome. 
That course was not proper, but propriety does not always 
determine competitions. Paxton might be said to have 
won by means of a modified design which did not exist. 
When drawn it gained some architectural character by the 
arched roof to the nave, which was suggested by Barry 
in order to save a few fine trees from destruction. ‘The 
contract was given to Fox, Hrnperson & Co. partly 
because CHARLES Fox was dexterous in getting out 

_ drawings of cast-iron structures, and he produced those 
required in a very short time. ‘The expedition was partly 
-owing to his skill in arranging units which could bear 
repetition. When, it was decided ,to transfer the 
materials of the building from Hyde Park to Sydenham, 
Sir. JosEpH PaxTON was again appointed architect. 
Fox, Henperson & Co. became the _ contractors, 
not only for utilising the materials of the original 
building, but for the important additions and _altera- 
tions in iron and the. erection of the various courts. 
The latter were designed by Sir. Dicsy. Wyatt, .JAMES 
FERGUSSON OWEN JONES and others. 
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outsiders were often adopted. The great water towers, for 
example, are due to I. K. Brunet. There can be no 
doubt about the value of the services of Sir Cuartes Fox 
in 1851 and 1853, but in a legal and professional sense he 
could not be considered the architect or designer of either 
of the two buildings, 2nd he never received fees for archi- 
tectural services. F 


Tue exhibition of Miss Kate GREENAWAY’S drawings in 
the Fine Art Society’s gallery cannot fail to be popular. 
Many of them are familiar, as they are the origials of 
illustrations which made the success of the works in which 
they were introduced... ‘The artist’s chilaren are, of course, 
factitious, for the girls especially are as silly as sheep, or 
let us say as lambs. But they are admired because such 
beings raise the expectation that in some ideal world ‘it 
would be possible to meet with them in a grown-up form, 
and they would be a relief from the heroines. of lady 
novelists. Occasionally Miss GREENAWAY appears to have 
grown wearied of the monotony of gaping faces which are 
devoid of intelligence. But the type she selected must 
have had a strain of the same blood as “ Topsy,” and 
the change is not much of an improvement. In the #Zght 
of Little Angels the artist has. for once departed from the 
commonplace, and the design merits to be employed as de- 
coration. The celestial visitors are captivated by the daisies 
on the sward where they have alighted, and evidently pre- 
fer the simple flower to those they have brought with them. 
If an apple tree were introduced we) suppose they would 
become indifferent to the rights of property and make an 
onslaught upon the fruit. It is daring to be humorous with 
heavenly beings, but FRA ANGELICO would be sure to enjoy 
Miss GREENAWAY’s inspiration. The /ugztives, who are 
passing in single file ona hill-top against evening light, is 
also excellent, and the Woman with Baby (43) has a 
solemnity which will surprise many. How a lady who can 
rise so. easily to a higher plane can be contented with 
gratifying the crowd is: astonishing, but» when we find 
Mr. Ruskin prefers to possess her simplest works Miss 
GREENAWAY can hardly be blamed. 


‘THERE is so much fascination about Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, it is no wonder that public bodies as well as indi- 
viduals are ambitious to obtain a J/ocus, standi_ whenever 
private Bills are introduced. The London School Board 
have therefore decided to oppose the London Building Act 
1894,(Amendment) Bill, on the ground that if it should 
become law the School Board can be required to set back 
20 feet from the centre of the roadway in the case of old 
streets as well as new. The works committee do not 
express an opinion either for or against the principle of the 
Bill, but desire to obtain a /ocus standi, with a view of 
conferring with the London County Council in respect of 
property in which the Board are interested. Yesterday 
(Thursday) was the latest day for lodging petitions. The 
School Board will also oppose the Victoria Embankment 
Extension and St. John’s, Westminster, scheme, with the 
view of obtaining the insertion of a clause in the special 


Act to provide for the reinstatement of the Horseferry Road 


school, 


Tue London County Council have acceded to the 
public desire by agreeing to the erection of a masonry 
bridge instead of one of steel at Vauxhall. The existing 
structure is enough to excite prejudice against metallic 
structures, for it is the ugliest of all the Thames bridges. 
The new bridge which Sir ALEXANDER Binnik has designed 
will be constructed of granite and concrete. It. will have 
five arches, supported by four piers and suitable abutments. 
The central span will be 149 feet 9 inches, two inter- 
mediate spans 144 feet 6% inches, and the two land spans 
130 feet 63 inches each in width. The structure will be 
760 feet in length, and only 28 feet in height above Trinity 
high-water mark. In order to break the long line of 
parapet, the engineer has followed a precedent which has 
been most successful in a similar bridge over the Rhone at 
Geneva, by the introduction of columns which will ultimately 
carry the lamps for the illumination of the roadway and 
the river. The bridges committee believe that the bridge, 
when completed, will prove one of the handsomest bridges 
over the Thames. The Parliamentary estimate for the cost 


Suggestions from * is 380,000/. 
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PREPARING FOR 1900. 

ELE uncertainty about the part which Great Britain is to 
play in the Paris Exhibition of 1900 was generally 
ascsibed to the diplomatists and the circumlocutionists. 
Whem it was known that a couple of years was needed 
hefore it could be arranged to have a few pieces of tapestry 
sepaired at the Gobelins, surely a decade would be, not 
ssuch to determine how much space could be allotted to 
tis country for the display of its products. At one time 
exhibitions followed each other so quickly it seemed likely 
a. permanent staff of officials would be constituted who 
were to be ready to display themselves in any part of the 
werk on the shortest notice. That expectation was not 
nealised, and disappointment arose because several agree- 
able appointments were not to be filled up. Nor was a new 
@epartment necessary. South Kensington was equal to 
those occasions. When we find a gentleman who was 
supposed to be of some use to the Science and Art Depart- 
menmi—we mean the late Sir PHinip CunLUueFrE OWwEN— 
able to relieve himself of the cares of his directorship 
whenever a larger sum than his usual salary was to be 
ebiamed in connection with an exhibition, there is no 
difficulty in assuming that a horde of minor officials could 
be lent by South Kensington and other Government offices 
without much loss to the public service. Probably at the 
present time the staff is constituted that will represent this 

country at Paris at the dawn of the new century. 

Wherever they come from, the task of arranging the 
preliminary operations will soon have to be undertaken by 
officials. Commissioners are appointed, with the Prince of 
Wags as president, and the Treasury has promised to give 
75,000/. towards expenses.. The sum appears insignificant 
if compared with the outlay which other countries are ready 
to meet. But it is well to remember that the advantages 
which we are to derive from sharing in the Exhibition of 
zgoo cannot be valued at so high a sum as 75,000/, Great 
Britain 1s contributing that sum, as well as others of larger 
amount, in order to enable Parisians to get up a more 
attractive show and to make a far larger amount of profit. 
it is well also to remember that France has had the knack 
of deriving unanticipated royalties from countries that 
enjoyed the privilege of co-operating with her on former 
eecasions. ‘The amount amerced in that way in connection 
with the comparatively minor exhibition of 1867 was, we 
believe, nearly 200,0007 It is not likely that 1900 will be 
allowed to inaugurate a new era of exemption from extras, 
and the 75,000/, will be no more than a fraction of the sum 
which must eventually be expended. 

A waste of money is not a cheerful prospect, but that is 
mot the only cause of the apathy which prevails about the 
Paris Exhibition. After half a century’s experience it is 
found that the original notion which inspired international 
shows was a delusion—a generous one, no doubt, but still 
a delusion. They have not brought peace on earth to men 
ef goodwill, and the world has grown weary of the educa- 
tion the stalls were supposed to impart. Asa consequence 
the courts are neglected, unless when the search for gold or 
diamonds is exemplified, or sugar candy is manufactured. 
Am army of the riff-raff of Europe has been created, and the 
booths m the grounds of an exhibition of all nations are 
filled with young and old who find it is less miserable to 
Pass away the time in gazing on mountebanks than in 
undergoing mental improvement before masterpieces of art 
and mdustry. Even journalists have broken down, and it 
is mo longer possible to obtain the encyclopiedic articles 
which at one time appeared to have a necessary connection 
with exhibitions. They may perhaps be included among 
the causes which have made exhibitions cease to be pcpular 
an England as elsewhere. 

_ _The British Commissioners are bound to recognise the 
mdifference towards the Parisian and most other exhibi- 
toms. The majority of people among us would, we 
smagine, gladly double the sum which will be levied on 
them to make up the 75,000/, if they could escape from the 
daily boredom they are destined to endure until 1900 closes. 
‘She Commissioners have more than the average share of 
the mfliction, for they will have to appear sanguine about 
the advantages which the exhibition is to scatter among 
exhibitors especially. They will also have to discharge the 
most disagreeable of duties, which is the selection of the 
ebjects which are to be exhibited, While England was 


hesitating the available space was being assigned to other 
countries, and the consequence is that the area which this 
country will occupy is not large enough to hold all that is 
worth sending to Paris. ‘The Commissioners will become 
responsible for the selection, and it is not unlikely they will 
be unable to satisfy those who are to be the representatives 
of British industries because they cannot accept all that was 
submitted to them. ‘They are sure to fail with those whose 
productions will be entirely rejected. There is always dis- 
satisfaction in connection with the biggest exhibitions, but this 
time it can hardly fail to be more general than heretofore. 
The difficulties must be faced. The Commissioners 
will have not only to judge but to go in quest of objects 
which can uphold the reputation of Great Britain in the 
cosmopolitan competition. Some of the foremost manu- 
facturers have given up all thoughts of sending their work 
to Paris, and it will be necessary to persuade them to endure 
sacrifices for what is supposed to be the general good. 
There is an arrangement proposed by the authorities of the 
Exhibition which will appeal to British combativeness. It 
is said that by the peculiar planning every visitor must~ 
necessarily institute comparisons between the same classes 
of productions from different countries. English cottons or 
cloths will appear in the same zone with those of France, 
Germany, Switzerland, America, &c. What can be more 
tempting to owners of factories in Lancashire and York- 
shire? But the same scheme was tried thirty years ago, 
and it was found that not even experts would undergo the 
labour of comparing examples. People may be tempted to 
saunter along the alleys of an exhibition building, but to 
expect them to make excursions across buildings, or, 
as the great TUPPER used to say, “Cutting the circle with 
abruptness and breaking its continuous circumference,” 
without yielding to the temptation to loiter before any 
of the pretty things of which they obtain glimpses, 
supposes an indifference to pleasure which not even a 
Fellow of the Statistical Society or a member of the Cobden 
Club is likely to possess. From the programme it might 
be supposed that armies of martyrs are to arrive from eyery 
country in the world, bent solely on the task of comparing 
goods of one class—locks with locks and statues with 
statues. Everyone who watched the crowds in the Cairene 
street of the last French Exhibition and -similar haunts 
knows very well that the representatives of the nations, 
however scientific and austere may be their get-up, have a 
marvellous weakness for buffoonery of the lowest class. 
The strangers cannot complain in 1900 that opportunities 
for relaxation of that sort are not provided for them. What 
is known as “seeing life ” will then be possible under novel 
conditions, and when there is that sort of rivalry English 
products will not receive an excess of attention. 
But while the crowds will amuse themselves over pseudo- 
barbaric spectacles, the relative qualities of thé objects in 
the Exhibition will somehow become known. The passing 
remarks of men who are entitled to be considered as 
judges evolve and form reports which are more significant 
than those given by the jurors. It is to gain the verdict 
in’ our favour of that abstraction of justice which 


snobody can see or hear or touch, but which awards success, 


that the efforts of British exhibitors should be directed. If 
the English goods are superior to those of foreign rivals the 
fact cannot be concealed. It is not the opinion of over- 
worked and fussy jurors that men of business seek, They 
know that before now medals and diplomas and honourable 
mentions have been bestowed on goods which, although 
mentioned in catalogues, never came within miles of the 
exhibition building. Jurors’ awards may deceive the un- 
initiated. But people who have orders to bestow seek a 
different sort of guidance, and the highest class of manu- 
facture is always sure of their patronage. The selection by 
the British Commission, if properly carried out, will be an 
anticipation of that mysterious judgment by which the 
worth of the contents is quickly ascertained in great 
exhibitions, and it would be preferable to have long 
stretches of empty space than a crowd of objects which 
would bring derision on the manufactures that are worthy of 
representing the country, and so make the English visitor 
ashamed. We must all expect to suffer in purse and mind 
during 1900, but we hope the Commission will endeavour 
to guard us from the misery of seeing hideous things put 
forth as the foundation of British trade. eT 
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SPECIFICATIONS.* 

T was the opinion of CoLeripce that the English 
language was becoming deteriorated through the use 

of stereotyped phrases of various lengths, so that conversa- 
tion resembled a sort of tune or medley of parts of tunes 
on a barrel organ. If he had inquired, the poet-philosopher 
would have found the defect was one of the consequences 
of devotion to business in England. In law the employ- 
ment of particular phrases is indispensable, and the example 
thus set is constantly followed. The extent to which 
stereotyped expressions are used is suggested not only by 
the forms prepared for men of business and the guides to 
commercial correspondence, but by the aids which are 


tongues by Englishmen who are not linguists. In some of 
them it is distinctly stated there is no difficulty in carrying 
on mercantile negotiations so long as the correspondent 


will employ the. phrases arranged in the guide-book. | 


To men like COLERIDGE so general a substitution of | 
g | would wonder at the new race of men for whom the follow- 


phrases for a collocation of words by the speaker or 
writer is painful, but it is not without its advantages. 
Ordinary minds require a longer time than is generally 
supposed to grasp the full meaning of words, and in many 


cases the required time cannot be allowed without incon- : 4 ; py 
| necessary in some kinds of hospital work. Such a direction 


venience. ‘Take the case of an architect’s specification. 
Certain phrases have become so familiar by long usage 


looking them with serious consequences to himself. 


planing of a board. Swirr wrote a meditation on a brooar- 
_ stick ; an experienced London quantity surveyor, if put te 


it, would be able to make out a “‘ bill” quite as long about 
the variety of separate operations which had to be under- 
gone to produce so simple an article. It is of no use te 
blame the attention to details, which is one of the signs of 
the times, and the growth of analysis, which is one of the 
consequences. Just as pre-Raphaelitism in painting was 
supposed to be founded on a love of truth, so elaborate 
specifications represent an effort to attain precision in alll 


| classes of work connected with building as well as im the 


expenditure on account of them. 
The elaborateness which is now feasible is suggested im 


; z z % | 7 / Rye owed ; Py 
published to facilitate the transaction of business in foreign | SYCTY Pase of Mr. Macey’s new volume on “Specifications 


in Detail” (E..& F. N. Spon). The index alone fills 134 
closely printed columns, containing over 10,000 references. 
An old-time builder would doubt his eyes when he saw 
some of the items. ‘ Vaccination,” for example, would 
seem to him a doubtful process to give a price for, and ke 


ing could be specified :—‘“ The contractor, and all work 
men employed by him on the building, must be re-vaccinateé 
at the contractor’s expense before entering upon the works 
and after the contract is signed.” But the operation is 


'as ‘The workmen are not to wander about the gardea” 


important case relating to Blackfriars Bridge—THoRN v. 


Lord Mayor of London—it was pleaded that it was the 
usage of contractors to rely on the specification and not to 
examine it particularly for’ themselves. Lord Chancellor 
CHELMSFORD described it as ‘an usage of blind confidence 
of the most unreasonable description” ; but his lordship 
would have found on inquiry that the usage was general in 
this country. On that account combinations of words 


in the composition of specifications, however desirable they 
may be in other documents. 


What is a specification? That is a question which is 


almost as puzzling as Sir RopertT PEEv’s ‘What is a 
Numerous as have been the building cases | 


pound ?” 
before the Courts in which specifications were introduced, 
the judges appear to have avoided a definition of them. 
For a specification has a good deal of that slippery, 
saponaceous, oleaginous character which Lord Chancellor 
WestTBuRY attributed to a proposal of Bishop WILBERFORCE, 
and which prevented him from locking up the prelate in the 
Clock Tower. Ifa rustic tell a traveller to go in a direction 
_ which brings him away from the place he sought, there is no 

law which gives compensation for the inconvenience, and it 
is possible to cbey a specification and find as little of a 
remedy for the losses which are incurred. © The Courts 
encourage scepticism, that is weighing, in men’s dealings 
with one another, for ‘confidence is a plant of slow 
growth,” and whether it is a rustic’s advice or the orders of 


a specification, the rule is unchanged. ‘Thus, in the bridge | 
case we have referred to above, one of the judges said, “If | 


the contractor finds that the employer is proposing to him 
something which cannot be done, he ought not to offer to 
do the thing which, in his mind, cannot be done ; and if he 
does not inquire into the matter, or runs the risks, he must 
take the consequences, or, if he thinks it doubtful, he 
ought to correct the agreement by an express covenant.” 
The difficulty of defining a specification is further en- 
hanced by the circumstance that the process of develop- 
ment or evolution is more fully exemplified in writings of 
the sort than in philosophic treatises on that process. The 
more we search backwards the simpler were the specifica- 
tions. TELFoRD’s bridges in the Highlands were erected 
from a general specification that could be copied on a 
sheet of letter paper. A railway used to be constructed 
without more particulars than were printed on two or]three 
folio pages. Everything in those days was executed in a 
wholesale manner. It would seem to be the modern 
tendency to discover, if possible, varieties of work in the 
* Specifications in Detail, By Frank W. Macey, | architect: 
London: E. & F. .N. Spon, Limited. New York; Spon & Chamber- 
lain : rene 3 : 
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as to appear inevitable, and consequently when novel forms | would also be taken as evidence of a degenerate, 1f more 
of expression are used the contractor runs a risk of over- | 


Inthe 104 tos. for analysis of paint ”—and there are similar items 


disciplined, race. The order to “allow the sum of (say) 


ee 


Ve te 


for other materials—would appear strange to him. 
would, too, be doubtful of the architect before gaining 


_ experience of him when he found he was to supply a set of 


scales and weights and other appliances in order to enable 
the architect to test the materials employed. But these 
arrangements, and many more, are only indications that the 


| good old rules, the simple plans of long ago are out of 


'a building when in course of erection. 


date; now “the homogeneous has become the hetere- 


| ”? ‘ 
which are supposed to be original are rarely an advantage | 8°P°OUSs and the end is not reached. 


Mr. Macey has endeavoured to meet all emergencies 
and contingencies except those which belong to churches. 


_ Out of his model clauses it is possible to frame a specifica- 


tion for a small villa that would form a respectable volume, 
if putin type. He has spared no pains to be comprehensive, 
and his marginal sketches are far more numerous than these 
in any similar work, and must have added largely to the cost 
of production. However ample he has made his clauses, 


| Mr. Macey does not propose that they should supersede the 


descriptions on plans, for he says :— 


A specification should not supersede the particulars shown 


| upon the drawings, but explain more fully in detail their 


purport. A clear and full specification, but at the same time 
concise and to the point, will obviate many mistakes arising i 
If full and many- 
detailed drawings be supplied, a specificat‘on may be much 
curtailed. Plans should have every important measurement 
figured upon them; the thickness of walls and concrete, the 
height and sizes of rooms, doors, windows, openings and any 
other important part. But if the plans be not drawn im 
sufficient detail, or be to too small a scale, then the specifica- 
tion may describe these particulars, which would otherwise be 
shown upon the drawings. 


It is objected to sermons that they rarely have any 
reference to individual requirements. ‘‘Specifications ta 
Detail” may be said to have a general as well as a particular 
application. ‘The volume is equivalent to a treatise oa 
building. It is also a book of reference in which informa- 
tion is given, which, however simple, is not always at com- 
mand. How many novices would be able to tell a client 
what dimensions would be necessary for a coach-house? 
The story is familiar enough in London of the able architect 
who erected a costly building of the kind, and when com- 
pleted no ordinary carriage could be pushed into it. The 
only remedy was to transform the stableyard into a ramp, 
which causes much trouble whenever the carriage ts takea 
out. Mr. Macey gives the length, width and height of the 
traps most generally employed in London, and those whe 
possess the book are not likely to commit the error off 
drawing doorways through which a landau could not pass. 
As we are on this subject it may be useful to give an extract 


_! which will be more suggestive of Mr. Macry’s method tha 
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any description. We take it from the section on pavin 
stable buildings :— 


Pave the stable-yard with 3-inch by 7-inch by to-inch 
Aberdeen granite setts in parallel courses touching one another, 
laid to falls of § inch to the foot, on a sand (or fine shingle) 
bed 1 inch (to 14 inch) thick, with a foundation of 6 inches 
cement concrete under. Grout in cement mortar, well ram and 
top-dress with sand (or fine shingle). Each of the setts to be 
fairly well dressed and squared.. Form the mitres.in two 
courses wide, and the channels !n three courses wide, with falls 
to gully. Pave the entrance from roadway with setts on 
concrete in a similar way, with 12-inch by 6-inch Aberdeen 
granite kerbing and corners to each side, laid flat (or on edge) 
in lengths of not jess than 3 feet, with the top and front 
surfaces finely dressed (axed or drafted) and the back edge and 
ends squared and dressed (or drafted) 1 inch down, and grouted 
in cement. The kerb corners to be worked to a circular sweep 
18 inches external radius (or other sweep). 


Then we have references to clauses about paving setts 
and granite curbs. As to the area required, it is said that, 
‘“‘With great care, a. carriage and pair can turn round ina 
space of 16 feet square, but 20 feet square 1s a more useful 
area of space; a large horse and van will require 20 feet 
square to turnround.” The paving of the stable is specified 
with similar exactness, and hints are given about the 
dimensions of loose boxes, stalls, &c. It is stated that-— 


The St. Pancras Iron Company make a grooved (with either 
one or three grooves) brick which is very suitable for stables. 
The three-groove bricks have a groove and tongue at ends for 
bonding. 

Messrs. Wilkinson make a granite concrete paving, laid 
im situ as ordinary concrete, with or without grooves, but having 
no joints. 

Messrs. Walker, of Leeds, make a concrete and slag paving 
laid zz situ, either plain or grooved, and having no joints. 

The harness-room may be paved with wood-block flooring. 


It will be evident that Mr. MAcry’s specifications do not 
correspond with those printed forms which are to be pur- 
chased at a cheap rate and are used without much dis- 
crimination or fear of the consequences. The clauses which 
are applicable to the work can often be copied verbatim, 
but the author would prefer the architect to look on them 
as “wrinkles ” and employ discretion in their employment. 
But, as we have already said, we prefer descriptions.in which 
the phrasing is familiar, and would have no objection to see 
the clauses in Mr. Macry’s book taken as standards. At 
all events, “Specifications in Detail” can be used openly 
without any fear of incurring an allegation of incompetence. 
It is an aid to memory, for the most experienced cannot 
always rely on the certainty of that faculty, and as a pro- 
fessional training is needed to understand the pages, 
amateurs who wish to dispense with an architect’s services 
will not find much profit in the application of the clauses. 


HEATING BY ELECTRICITY. 
HE architect hardly ever considers or even thinks of 
the use of electricity for heating purposes., To some 
the fact that electricity produces a light that has consider- 
ably less heating effect than gas or oil makes it seem 
altogether impossible that it can be used for heating. 

It may be well, for these reasons, to explain the relation 
between heat and electricity, so that this mistaken idea may 
be dispelled. In the first place, it is electrical energy that 
is supplied to the consumer, and this energy may be used 
for any purpose. Lighting is only one of the many uses to 
which it may be put. Now, 1 unit of electricity is equiva- 
lent to 1°34 horse-power for one hour. This energy repre- 
sented by 1°34 horse-power for one hour is, if converted 
into heat, sufficient to heat 22°9 lbs. of water from 62 deg. 
Fahr. to 212 deg. Fahr. (boiling-point), 7e. just over 
2 gallons of water. If water is already at boiling-point, 
I unit will evaporate 3 lbs. of water. ‘lhe reason that an 
electric lamp gives out less heat than a gas jet of equal 
power is that the energy is used in it to more advantage, as 
far as lighting is concerned. For’ instance, a 16 candle- 
power electric lamp uses only ‘06 units of electricity per 
hour=206'4 heat units (1 heat unit is required to heat 1 Ib. 
of water through 1 deg. Fahr.), while 8 cubic feet of gas 


used for the same purpose will contain a possible 8,000 
heat units. About half of this is not utilised, going off as 
smoke, soot, &c. (in fact, a gas flame is one of the 
most inefficient means of converting energy into heat), 
but even then the disparity is enormous. Light is at 
present obtained from gas, oil, electricity, &e¢, by heating 
some solid substance to an incandescent temperature. 
In the electric incandescent lamp the heating effect of a 
current passing through a wire or filament offering a great 
resistance is used, and the temperature obtained is very 
high. With a gas or oil flame partially-consumed particles 
of carbon are heated to a high temperature, and they give 
the light. The temperature attained is a good measure of 
the efficiency of the operation of converting heat into light. 
Hence, as the temperature of vaporising carbon produced 
in the arc-lamp is the highest yet obtained, the arc-lamp is 
the most efficient way of obtaining light from heat. The 
incandescent electric-lamp comes next, the incandescent 
gas, ordinary gas burner and oil lamps following in order. 
It may thus be taken that the heat units per candle-power 
hour are greater with the latter and less with the former. 

Now, the above figures would all tend to prove that for 
producing a given amount of heat gas would be far better 
than electricity, because taking the cost of lighting a 16 
candle-power lamp for one hour as being the same with gas 
or electricity, the 206°4 units of heat are obtained from 
electricity and 8,cco from gas, and they cost the same. 

The only reasons that electricity can be used at all for 
heating are that—(1) The heat can be applied where re- 
quired without waste: (2) that electricity, if used in the 
daytime, caw be supplied at 2d. per unit, while the price 
taken above is at about 6d. per unit. 

Mr. ADAms, in his paper, which he terms “ A Survey of 
the Possibilities of Electric Heating and Cooking,” read 
before the Northern Society of Electrical Engineers, has 
done much to clear the way for a better appreciation of the 
merits of electricity for heating and cooking, and it is to be 
hoped that the immediate result will be to reduce the price 
of electricity to 2d. or 1d. an unit in the daytime, and to 
encourage architects, householders and others to at least 
consider the question seriously. ’ 

It will be well to separate the various heating purposes 
for which electricity may be used into three divisions:— 
(1) Cooking; (2) water heating; (3) heating of rooms and 
diffusion of heat generally. ‘These distinct purposes must. 
be kept in view, or condemnation of electricity for one may 
be misunderstood and applied to the whole. Before con- 
sidering the question of heating by electricity at all, it must 
be insisted that the cost of electricity supplied from public 
generating works at present is far too high for heating or - 
even cooking to be carried out economically. The reasons 
for this high price are well known, and have been fully 
explained before in this Journal. The fact that electricity 
cannot be stored in large quantities renders it necessary to 
charge a high price when the demand is for only a short 
portion of the twenty-four hours. If, however, a customer 
will guarantee to use the energy only at times of light load, 
there is no doubt that the charge could be only rd. or 14d. 
per unit. Again, there is a great field for cheap electricity for 
cooking, &c., in the summer, and there need be no restriction 
as to the time it is used, as the plant is never fully employed 
at this season. ; 

Although it is the fact that: electrical energy can be 
supplied at these low rates if the demand is not made in 
the winter evenings, yet it is necessary to use heating 
apparatus in the evening, and therefore there will be a 
trouble which must be met and overcome if electric 
heating is to be used extensively. The author of the paper 
thinks that the time is not far distant when the demand for 
electricity for heating purposes will far exceed that for 
lighting and that it will pay to put down extra plant for this 
overlapping of loads. We think, however, that this is scarcely 
likely and that the best way to provide for this overlapping 
is to use a two-price system, by which the full price is 
charged in the evening and the lower price for the rest of 
the twenty-four hours. It would then pay to put down 
plant for any overlapping, while the high price would not 
be in force for a sufficiently long time to affect the general ~ 
use of electricity for heating and cooking. ‘The “Wright” 
system of charging as used at Brighton will not -apply for 
cooking or heating. The whole installation would be 
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penalised by the heavy demand for energy, for perhaps a 
short time, by the heating apparatus. 

Coming now to the actual apparatus. The usual 
method of producing heat by electricity 1s to 
embed resistance wires in a suitable enamel, which 
protects the wires from contact with the air, and 
consequently from becoming oxidised. These embedded 
wires are fixed to the appliances in such a way that the heat 
is used to the best advantage, and the whole of the outside 
is, or should be, covered with a non-conducting composi- 
tion. Now under class 1, in which heat is applied in a 
confined and small space and in which temperature 1s 
required rather than a great volume of heat, come cooking 
stoves, irons, grillers, frying-pans, soldering irons, Xc. ; 
under class 2 we have kettles, saucepans and_ similar 
apparatus ; and under class 3 we have radiators of all 
descriptions for heating rooms, &c. 

Dealing with class 1, it appears that success is certain 
with articles of this class. Especially in the case of ovens 
it is possible to keep thé heat from radiating in any direc- 
tion other than the one required, and consequently there is 
little loss. An oven can be made which is practically 
perfectly enclosed and from which the heat cannot escape 
when once it becomes hot. A comparatively small current 
will keep up any desired temperature if this condition is 
complied with, and therefore the cost for current will be 
small. The ovens mostly used at present are not, however, 
carefully enough designed, and are wasteful when the high 
price of current is considered. 

A development of electric cocking is suggested in the 
case of buildings of flats, &c., where there is a general 
supply of lot-water and the heating is carried on by this 
means. ‘There are many advantages to be gained and 
ordinary fireplaces are not needed. It is unequalled in 
point of cleanliness and general convenience, while there 
are no objectionable odours as with gas. Figures are given 
of the cost of cooking by gas and electricity which come 
out as follows :—A family of five persons required thirty 
units per week when cooking was done by electricity, and 
1,240 cubic feet of gas were: needed to do the same work. 
Taking electricity at 2d. per unit, this comes to 5s., against 
35. od. by gas at 35. per 1,000 cubic feet. There is no 
doubt that with better designed apparatus the figures could 
be brought equal—if no water were required to be heated. 
The author says that a fair allowance in a small family is 
one unit per head per day. 

Class 2.—Heating water by electricity is a most un- 
economical proceeding, as a certain amount of heat. is 
required, as before explained, to heat every pound of water 
from 62 deg. to boiling, and the figures of cost are un- 
‘favourable. As no economy can be introduced into the 
direction and localisation of heat, no advantages can be 
gained over other methods of heating water. Where, how- 
ever, water is required to be kept at one temperature it can 
be done economically. 

The important point to remember after the price of 
electricity has been reduced is the first cost of the apparatus, 
it heing at present very high, due no doubt to the many 
different voltages for which it has to be designed ; this#pre- 
vents standardisation and makes the apparatus dearer 
than it might be. It will always be high, but this objection 
can be overcome by the adoption of a hire system by the 
supply companies or authorities. This system has been 
adopted with such good results in connection with gas that the 
example should be followed in the case of electricity also. 

Class 3 now needs attention, and the use of electricity 
for radiators for room heating is of great interest to archi- 
tects. The advantages are that the temperature can be 
regulated with facility ; heat can always be obtained by 
turning a switch, and further the temperature of the radiators 
may be kept as low as desired, and it will then not be 
sufficient to deprive the air of its moisture. Architects will 
appreciate this method of heating a large quantity of air to 
‘the exact temperature required, rather than overheating a 
‘small quantity which is mixed with the rest. 

The author takes it that the largest consumption of 
electrical energy necessary per 1,000 cubic feet of space is 
500 watts, which means half a unit an hour. 
-of course, will be modified if the weather is cold, if the 
room has outside walls, &c., but it may be taken as a fair 


figure. Thus, to heat-1,000 cubic feet it will cost: 1a. per | 


| hour with electricity at 2¢. per unit. 


This figure, 


‘have appealed to the 


A case is mentioned 
of a city office with a space of 2,000 cubic feet, there being 
only one outside wall, which is nearly all taken. up. by 
windows. Ordinarily one radiator is used, taking 600 watts ; 
this is less than the figure before mentioned, but it is 
sufficient for this room.. In exceptionally cold weather 
another radiator is brought into action, but it is seldom 
needed: Electric radiators are no doubt destined to find 
a place in offices, banks, &c., owing to their safety, purity 
and convenience, as they will only be used in the daytime, 
when the price for current may be low. ; 

We shall no doubt see electric heating appliances 
adopted also in such places as theatres, halls and other public 
buildings where other systems are to an extent inconvenient 
or dangerous, and where a private plant is in existence:for 
lighting, and is idle for the greater part of the day. We 
believe that the Vaudeville Theatre is heated entirely by 
electricity, although the current is obtained from a supply 
company. 

The case where electric heating and cooking is the 
cheapest possible system is where there is already water- 
power used for lighting. Here the day load for these pur- 
poses would cost practically nothing, as a turbine ‘and 
dynamo need no attention, and the extra water costs 
nothing ; it would otherwise go over the weir... This 
application is already progressing rapidly, and several large 
water-power installations are adopting electric heating and 
cooking. 


READING UNDER THE STUARTS. 


MEETING of the Berks Archeological and Architectural 
Society was held onthe 17th inst. at the Abbey Gateway, 
Reading, when a paper was read by the Rev. W. H. 
Summers, of Reading, called “Glimpses of Reading in the 
Early Stuart Period” (from the Calendar of State Papers). 

The Chairman opened the meeting by referring to the 
“ Reminiscences of Reading by an Octogenarian,” published 
some years ago by the late Ald. Darter, and said he and most 
of those present had very pleasant recollections of listening to 
Mr. Summers on a former occasion, and had also read_ his 
books, which showed able research. 

The Rev..W. H. Summers said that some months.ago it was 
his privilege to read there a paper entitled “A Glimpse of 
Reading in the Tudor Period,” the materials for which he found 
in the Calendars of State Papers, and not in the Papers them- 
selves, because he had been unable to find time to go through 
the original documents with regard to Reading, although he 
had done a good deal in that way in connection. with 
Buckinghamshire matters, and particularly High Wycombe. 
The earliest reference to the affairs of Reading . which 
seemed to occur in the State Papers of James I. was not 
until fifteen years after his accession. In this the Reading 
clothiers petitioned the Council that ‘a certain stock left by 
will to the town” (it is not stated in the Calendar by whom) 
may be invested in land and the revenues applied partly to the 
support of trade and partly to the relief of the poor. They had 
there a hint of the decay of the clothing trade, which was 
noticeable in many of the south of England towns at this 
period. Early in the next reign (Charles I.) the mayors of | 
Reading and Newbury petitioned the Council, stating that the 
manufacture of “mingled and coloured cloths was much decayed 
since a late order restraining the transportation of the said cloths 
to Delft and Emden, so that only forty cloths were being 
turned out weekly, where a few years before there were 100.” 
This was in 1631, and the same year they bad a petition from 
the flax and hemp dressers of Reading against a restraint pro- 
cured by the Eastland merchants. In 1635 again a complaint 
was made that the French had confiscated “ Reading kerseys 
at Rouen.” On the other hand they had, in 1633, a complaint 
that the cloths of Reading, Newbury and Basingstoke were 
falsely made, and a demand that the matter should be “put in 
the commission for reformation of abuses.” The Reading cloth 
appeared to have been taken to a cloth mart in London, known 
as Blackwell Hall. In this were various departments, Reading 
Hall, Gloucester Hall, Somerset Hall, Worcester Hall and 
Suffolk Hall. In 1619 there appeared to have been some dis- 
turbance in the Corporation. The Justices represented to the 
Commissioners of the Earl Marshalship that by unfair, con- 
trivances of parties interested a “decree” had been made in 
Reading, in violation of the rule that a junior alderman or 
burgess, if made mayor before a senior, should take and retain 
the precedence. In 1623 the Corporation raised the anger of 
Viscount Wallingford, the High Steward, by deposing his under- 
steward, Mr. Clarke, without his consent. Clarke seemed to 
Council, or to have been cited 
before them, and Lord Wallingford wrote from Grays, on 
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March 31, speaking with magnificent scorn of the “ mechanical 
fellows,” as he called the Corporation, and asking that 
they may be enjoined to acknowledge their fault, and 
to admit him to be present at Clarke’s nomination ; otherwise, 
he said, the favour shown by their lordships to Clarke would 
increase the wrong done to himself. In the same year, from a 
letter written by Mr. John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
it appeared that the Corporation were involved in a more 
serious affair. The mayor and fifteen burgesses of Reading 
were sent for to Court about some disputed reckoning with the 
Spanish Ambassador, who went to Salisbury at the king’s 
expense, their coaches costing 20/. a day. This was at the 
time of the negotiations for the marriage of Prince Charles 
with the Infanta. The references to Reading in the early years 
of Charles I. were much more numerous. In the first year of 
his.reign (1625) were several relating to the law courts sitting 
at Reading in Michaelmas term, to avoid the plague which 
was then raging in London. On November 26 of the following 
year there was a grant of the office of Keeper of |His Majesty’s 
Stables at Reading, made to Arthur Hooker for the term of his 
natural life, with an annual “fee” of 127.135. 4d. King Charles 
wrote to the towns of Reading and Oxford ordering them to 
erect saltpetre works, and in 1629 a certificate was presented 
of the ammunition stored in the magazines at Reading. In 
1638 there was a memorandum from which it appeared that 
saltpetre was brought from London to Reading by barge 
at 4s. 2d. per ton. So, too, in 1639, they found oak 
timber for the repair of St. Paul’s Cathedral delivered 
at “Reading Wharf” and sent up to London by river, and 
in the same year Henry Vane, Treasurer of the Navy, wrote to 
the clerk of the Council desiring him to procure letters ordering 
150 loads of timber at Arborfield to go by land to Reading and 
thence by water to Chatham and Deptford. While barges 
heavily laden with goods and timber were thus passing up and 
down the river, a passenger vessel, the Barge of Reading, plied 
at stated times. In 1636, when the plague again prevailed in 
London, orders:'were given that the Barge of Windsor was to 
cease running and the Barge of Reading was no longer to touch 
at Windsor. One very interesting document was endorsed by 
Archbishop Laud (then Bishop of London), “ My intention 
for charity so soon as God shall make me able.” It contained 
notes as to the chapel and other buildings of St. John’s at 
Oxford and also as to the foundation of a hospital at Reading 
in the house where he was born. It was dated August 15, 
1630. In- 1634 the archbishop, in giving instructions for the 
metropolitical visitation about to be held, directed that Reading 
should receive special attention, and, perhaps, as one result of 
this, it was noted in the following-year that the fonts of St. 
Lawrence’s and St. Giles’s had been removed to the lower end 
of the church. There were two references to the case of the 
unhappy Ludowick Bunyan, who, for slandering the arch- 
bishop, was sentenced in 1633 to stand in the pillory at London 
and Reading, to’ be whipped, to be branded in the face, to paya 
fine of 3,000/., and to be imprisoned for life. Another set of 
papers had reference to the affairs of the Grammar School. 


The king, in September 1630, wrote to Dr. Davenant, Bishop | 


of Salisbury, as to a petition of Andrew Bird, master of the 
Free School at Reading, and signifying his pleasure that the 
Bishop should revoke a license granted by his Chancellor “ to 
one to teach grammar there, which tends to the prejudice of the 
said borough and school.” Next year Bird petitioned the king 
again on similar grounds, and once more gained his point. 
The documents relating to the Kendrick Charity were much 
more voluminous. Ina letter of Mr. John Chamberlain to Sir 
Dudley Carleton at the close of King James's reign (January 8, 
1625) he said that Kendrick, whom he described as a “bachelor 
merchant,” had left 8,o00/. to his native town of Reading, 
1,000/, to the repair of St. Paul’s in London, and large sums ‘to 
other charities. Six years later (May 16, 1631), the Council 
gave orders to draw up a commission to Sir Francis Knollys, 
Sir Thomas Vachell, Sir Richard Harrison, Sir Edmund 
Sawyer, William Trumbull, Esq., and Francis Windibank, 
Esq., to repair to Reading and report on the alleged mis- 
appropriation of Kendrick’s Charities, the amount of the 
bequest being stated at 8,350/7. On October 25 the com- 
missioners made the mayor and burgesses to give account 
of all receipts and expenditures to Sir Francis Knollys 
within three weeks, and on November 14 the account was 
duly rendered. Two schemes for administration were sub- 
mitted, one drawn up by Wilham Kendrick, the other by 
Stephen Langley, and the proposals of the latter gave rise to a 
petition of “ poor work-people.” On February 9, 1632 (N.S.), 
the commissioners presented a preliminary report. On May 9 
Mr. Kendrick, clothier, with Messrs. Halstead, Winch and 
Gandy, were cited to appear before the Commissioners for 
Pious Uses in London, and the matter was ordered to be 
specially considered by Bishop Laud and Sir Edward Coke, 
who promptly handed in a report to the Council on the 16th. 
A further inquiry was ordered. On August 21 William 
Kendrick again. approached the’ Council, this time by a 
memorial, From this it appeared that one of the alternative 


schemes was for the employment of the poor in cloth-making 


at John Kendrick’s house (he supposed “The Oracle”), while | 


the other was for the purchase of lands. Speaking of the decay 
of the cloth trade he said :—“ Almost all our neighbour towns. 
in Berkshire which were formerly good clothing towns are now 
decayed, and not one cloth made in them, and it may be feared 
that our town may be in like case. Twenty years ago,” he 
went on to say, “150 cloths were made in Reading, now not 
above 40.” On Michaelmas Eve, 1637, a summons was sent 
to Mr. Mayor to attend the Council the next Sunday 
and render account of the Kendrick funds. The mayor 
seemed to have expected the summons, for the day 
before he, with the mayor-elect and others of the Town 
Council, had set their names to a memorial, in which 
they said :—‘‘ Any complaint against us touching John Kend- 
rick’s gift is causeless. We have sent Christopher Turner, one 
of our chief burgesses, to attend His Majesty and the Board, 
with our submission to all admonishment we shall receive, and 
send a just account of the legacy business.” The sum received, 
they stated, was 7,500/., of which 3,778/. had been expended in 
purchase cf land and erection of a workhouse, and 122/. in the: 
cost of twelve houses, leaving 3,600/., of which 3,000/. was in 
the hands of thirteen clothiers (names appended), on good. 
security, and 600/. remained in the hands of the mayor and 
burgesses, applicable to the purposes indicated by the donor. 
How far that explanation proved satisfactory to the Council did 
not appear, as about that time more important matters absorbed 
their attention. Having touched on a meeting of justices, 
mayors and chief constables of Berkshire held at Reading in 
1636, to consider the question of ship-money, for which Reading 
was assessed at 220/., Mr. Summers said a very curious letter, 
addressed by King Charles himself to the mayor of Reading, 
spoke of Browne’s Hill at the end of Broad Street, near the 
Butcher’s Row, which, it was stated, was wont to be a place 


| of recreation to walk in, and upon market days the shambles 


used there were movable and set aside at night after 
the market. “The king understands that it is now pestered 
with unhandsome shambles, set up and fixed there, so that 
the beauty and pleasure of the street is utterly lost. He 
therefore requires the mayor to take action that the standing 
shambles be taken down, and the hill left free as in former 
times. If there be any cage or round houses there, or any 
other such encumbrance to that street, it is forthwith to be 
removed.” That was in 1633. Other allusions to Reading 
affairs having been mentioned, the lecturer said the Calendars 
contained several reports from the justices of the peace of the 


hundreds of Reading and Theale with regard to the price of 


wheat. In one of these, signed also by the mayor of Reading, 
it was stated that notwithstanding all endeavours to abate the 
price, it had risen 12¢@. a bushel since Christmas (this was on 
January 21, 1631). The “corn masters,” it was stated, had set. 
apart a sack in every load to serve for the poor at 12d. a bushel 
under the market price. 
the poor by pecks and _ half-pecks. This winter was evidently 
one of great distress.. Carts loaded with corn, on the way from 
Newbury to Reading, were plundered by starving wretches at 
Greenham Common and Thatcham. One. other curious. 
glimpse of the manners of the times occurs under date April 9, 
1634, when the justices’ report said they had given orders for 
the cutting down of bushes along the road from Reading to- 
Maidenhead, to prevent their harbouring robbers. F 
The Rev. J. M. Guilding thanked Mr. Summers for his very 
interesting paper, the materials of which, he observed, were 
valuable as being drawn from the fountain head. It seemed to 
him (Mr. Guilding) that the magnificent gift of John Kendrick, 
which represented perhaps 50,0c0/. in the money of the present 
day, was a bone of contention from the time of the founder to 
the time when, unhappily, the Corporation allowed it to be 
almost entirely absorbed by Christ’s Hospital. They saw the 
effects of the few fragments of Kendrick’s munificence which 
were fortunately preserved in that admirable middle-class 
school bearing his name. The building of “The Oracle” 
opposite St. Mary’s Church (the handsome gates of which may 
still be seen at Mr. Hewett’s house on St. Mary’s Hill) was 
touched on, and Mr. Guilding related some amusing anecdotes 
about William Knollys, who was high steward of Reading and 


was made Viscount Wallingford and afterwards Earl of 


Banbury, and his exactions. The late Sir William Knollys. 


(father of the Prince of Wales’s secretary) told him that when - 


he took his commission in the Guards he was described as “Sir 
William Knollys, otherwise known as Earl of Banbury.” Mr. 
Guilding then touched on the antipathy felt by the English, 
and particularly the important towns, towards Spain at the 
close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries, as incidentally throwing light on Mr. Summers’s paper, 
and also discoursed pleasantly on other points raised in the 
ecture. 

A discussion followed, says the Reading Mercury, in which 
the Rev. H. M. Wells and Mr. W. Ravenscroft put questions, 
to which Mr. Summers replied. : 

The meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Rev 


This was housed and served out to — 
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W. H. Summers, moved by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, seconded | and other invaders, when so many churchesjwere destroyed. In 


by the Rev. Alan Cheales. : : 

An interesting exhibition of drawings and views of old 
buildings in Reading, now demolished, lent by Mr. Alfred 
Rawlings, of the Arcade, Friar Street, having been inspected 
svith much interest, afternoon tea closed a pleasant gathering. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of ‘Architects, but which 
only a few members attended, was held on Monday 


-eyening last, Mr. H. L. Florence, vice-president in the chair. 


Mr. J. Tavenor Perry, Fellow, read a paper on 


The Mediceval Campanili of Rome. 


In remarking on the well-known character of these towers, 
and the fact that so little was known of their history or had 
been written about them, the lecturer showed the urgent neces- 
sity of some detailed record of them, since already many had 
disappeared, and all were falling into a state of serious dilapida- 
tion. After giving a list of the campanili still standing, he 
pointed out that tower building was a tradition of Roman 
classical times, and mentioned those built by Pliny, Augustus 
and Diocletian, and representations of those which have been 
found, particularly that on a ceiling discovered in the Farnesina 
gardens by Professor Lanciani. The first recorded erection of 
.a bell-tower in Rome is that of St. Peter’s in the middle of the 
eighth century, which was restored by Leo III. a few years 
later. In giving an abstract of the principal events in Medieval 
Roman history, as related by Gregorovius, an attempt was made 
to show that only during very limited periods were building 
operations possible in Rome, and that the most important of 
these was the time of Leo IV. after the repulse of the Saracens. 
The details of the construction and decoration of the towers 
were described in relation to their likeness to or divergence 
from Classic examples, particularly in reference to their 


arcades ; and an attempt was made by a comparison between 


these and the windows of some English towers known as 
Saxon to establish the theory of their early date. Whence 
did the Saxons derive their ideas on this subject? Not from 
the scanty vestiges of antiquity still remaining in the island, 
not from France or Germany, where such features were 
unknown ; but from the only place where they could by any 
possibility exist—Rome itself. Alfred the Great, entering 
St. Peter's for the coronation of his father, Ethelwulf, had 
‘before him the great campanile of Stephen and Leo, and when 
leaving from the steps of the atrium he may have seen the 
campanile of St. Michele of the Saxons in the Borgo, much as 
we see it now. A comparison was further made between the 
dated examples of towers both in north and south Italy, such as 
those of Milan, Amalfi, &c., with a view to show that the Roman 
examples were of an earlier date. The niches on some of the 
towers were described, and it was suggested that these were 
not intended for statues but to shelter sacred paintings, of which 
great numbers reached Rome from Byzantium in the time of 
Leo tne Iconoclast. The majolica decorations were mentioned 
as indications of date, those on SS. Giovanni e Paolo being 
assumed to be coeval with the tower, and painted for the 
position they occupy. In conclusion an account was given of 
the state of dilapidation into which most of the campanili had 
fallen, and the damage which had been done to them by 
injudicious restoration or repair. 

The paper was illustrated with pen and ink drawings, by the 


author, of the towers and their details. 


Mr. R. Phené Spiers proposed a vote of thanks for the 
paper, which showed, he said, great research. In the papers 


that he (Mr. Spiers) had read before the Institute, he had | 


generally tried to prove that the dates assigned to the buildings 
he described were wrong, and that they belonged to an earlier 
period than those which older authorities had given them. It 
was a relief to find Mr. Perry supporting him on this point. In 
treating the subject historically, Mr. Perry had the great 
advantage of quoting from the work of Gregorovius. This was 
the first tme they had heard of a book showing careful inquiry 
introduced into a subject which had been greatly negiected by 
every one. The few extracts, however, given by Mr. Perry 
showed ample evidence which was contrary to the generally 
accepted opinion, viz. that these towers belonged only to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It seemed perfectly clear that 
bell-towers did exist in an earlier period. Mr. Perry had not 
ascertained, and neither had he (Mr. Spiers), whether the wall- 
shafts of these towers had capitals or not. That the lofty 
tower did exist in the sixth century was certain—there was one 
at Ravenna. But it seemed strange that they had to wait till 
the eleventh or twelfth century for an example in Rome. The 
disturbed state of the country would account for its absence, 
which might arise from burning and demolition by the Saracens 


those times it would be doubtful whether such high towers could 
escape. Mr. Perry spoke of certain features in the towers which he 
considered the most interesting points. The style of one 
design shown was certainly of Byzantine origin, and was often 
copied ; its date would be difficult to reckon. In the wall- 
shafting he found it rather hard to understand Mr. Perry, 
because he had called the feature or block above a capital a 
capital, whereas he (Mr. Spiers) looked upon it as a dosseret. 
It depended upon what we understood by a capital. He 
understood one of Mr. Perry’s arguments was to prove that a 
block was substituted for a capital at the springing of the 
arches. Many variations arose, for when the architects worked 
outside Rome, as at Diocletian’s palace at Spalato, they em- 
ployed features which would now constitute “free Classic.” 
Possibly some of the shafts which had disappeared had 
capitals. There seemed tobe a relation between the treatment 
seen in the campanili and that found in some of the Anglo- 
Saxon windows, for which inspiration appeared to have been 
drawn from Rome. 

Mr. H. H. Statham seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward suggested that it would be of great 
advantage to possess a similar paper upon the ancient towers 
which were scattered through England. 

The Chairman said the paper revealed how much was yet 
to be discovered about the remains of architecture in Rome 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. Perry replied, and offered a few remarks in support off 
the conclusions in the paper. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
T a meeting of the above Society, held in Dowell’s Hall on 
the 16thinst., Mr. Wm. M. Cumming, A.R.I.B.A., president, 
in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. J. E. Forbes, entitled 
“ Normandy.” Mr. Forbes gave a very interesting account of 
a tour, and sketched the general characteristics of the towns 
in Normandy, especially pointing out the peculiar beauty of 
colour pervading the landscape. Rouen was specially. men- 
tioned as being exceptionally artistic, showing marked examples 
of fourteenth and fifteenth-century architecture. Passing on to 
Lisieux, Mr. Forbes mentioned the timber-framed houses as 
worthy of notice, comparing favourably with like work in 
Chester. The paper was profusely illustrated by limelight 
views. 


EARLY ARCHITECTURAL VIEWS. 


MONG the MSS. of the British Museum is a design in per- 
spective of a large and complicated tent. The plan may be 
described as like that of Canterbury and other cathedrals, viz. 
a cross with two transverses. The drawing is made in black 
lines, is tinted up with brown, and the ornaments touched up 
with yellow. The book known as “Aug. III.,’ Cotton, pre- 
sents us with several other tents, and a Renaissance fountain, 
the latter also in perspective, and tinted up with black or grey. 
It is likewise valuable to the artist as presenting him with 
several very large coloured figures of the costume of the time 
of Henry VIII. There is also a design for the tomb of 
Henry VI., which Henry VII., who revered him as a saint, had 
it appears intentions of erecting at Windsor ; the execution, 
however, does not appear to have come off. The design is in 
bad perspective, as usual, but drawn very carefully, probably 
with a ruling pen; the arches and angles also appear to have 
been done with a bow pen. The ink is a sort of dark sepia ; it 
is also shaded very neatly and carefully with the same. There 
are no figures shown in the niches, and the line of impenetra- 
tion is distinctly shown; whereas in some of the German 
drawings, if we may believe the engravings, the mouldings are 
simply drawn in similar cases as ending in nothing. Repre- 
senting the funeral of Abbot Islip, a very curious roll of vellum, 
now preserved in Heralds’ College, is of great value both to 
the antiquary and to the architect, inasmuch as it presents us 
with sundry views of the interior of Westminster Abbey 
before the Reformation ; the lines are thin and the execution 
delicate. From it we learn what statues adorned the altar- 
screen, and what statues were placed above it. The dosel, 
exactly the most curious part, is represented as being covered 
up, but the brackets on the pediment of the wonderful tomb of 
Aymer de Valence are shown to have supported angels. Again, 
the blank wall-space in the chapel over Islip’s chantry, where 
now the waxwork is deposited, had a large picture of the Last 
Judgment, &c. ; and another part of the roll presents us with 
the screens, now destroyed, which divided the chapels of the 
north transept from one another. Nothing can be much better 
than ae drawing, both of the architecture and of the figures, im 
this roll. 
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NOTES AND: COMMENTS. 
THE planting of trees on Hampstead Heath is a more 
difficult, operation than is commonly supposed. In the 
first place, it is not easy to. satis<y artists and others, who 
enjoy the views in various: directions, and are afraid that 
planting by the London County Council will diminish the 
picturesqueness ‘of the heath. ‘For instance, trees: were 
necessary near the Spaniards Road in order to check the 
scour of the fine sand which, owing to the decay and dis- 
appearance of the coarse grass and gorse on the steep slopes 
between the road and_ the Vale of. Health, washed down in 


great quantities after rain and choked the storm water-pipes. - 


Trees of light foliage were here preferred, such as 
birch and -mountain-ash, which would not interfere 
with the growth of gorse, broom and briar. Other 
trees planted near Willow Road were — intended ‘as 
substitutes for the willows, which were in a_ de- 
cayed state. The parks and open spaces committee 
visited Hampstead Heath last autumn, and found’ that 
while 1,190 trees were planted under the scheme on the 
east heath and 994 on Parhament Hill, 49 had died and 
been removed and 23 had been transplanted, to meet the 
wishes of residents. ‘The fir plantations on the heath 
»lanted by the Metropolitan Board of Works about 1870, 
were also being thinned, and about 100 trees removed east 


of the Spaniards Road, and about go trees on the west 


and north-west heaths. The suhsoil of Hampstead Heath 
consists principally of fine Bagshot sand, and, owing to the 
increased use of the heath, and the consequent wearing 
away of the coarse grass and gorse, it has been found very 
difficult to preserve the undulating character of the ground 
Where the sand is exposed, every storm washes considerable 
quantities of it from the hillocks into the hollows. The 
best way of checking this scour of the sand is to plant suit- 
able trees and grasses where the gradients are steep, and it 
was in order to encourage the growth of gorse that the 
parks and open spaces committee were advised in 1895 to 
cut out the dead wood in the gorse plants, which were 
blackened and sickly owing to the severe frost. It is a 
mistake to suppose that trees are not suited to Hampstead 


Heath, as they have always flourished there, and they 


. afforded food and shelter to song-birds, which were now 
found to be returning to the heath owing to the operation of 
the Wild Birds’ Protection Act. 


Ir is not encouraging to find that some of the stone 
employed by so careful an architect as the late Mr. PEARSON 
in the south side of the new wall of Westmiuster Hall 
already in a state of decay.. The stone of the Houses. of 
Parliament lasted much longer. The Earl of PEMBROKE 
stated in the House of Lords that the decay is in the 
Ketton stone. Every effort has been made to discover the 
cause of the decay. A minute analysis of the composition 
of the stones and the mortar used in the wall has been 
made without any light being thrown on the subject. On 
Mr. Prearson’s advice an indurating process was applied in 
1896, but without success. . The failure is the more remark- 
able because the same stone used on the exterior shows no 
signs of decay. Any other process which may give reason- 
able promise of success will be willingly tried. The case is 
so remarkable it would be an advantage to have the circum- 
stances fully investigated. . Experience has shown that not 
much aid was derived from all the labours of chemists and 
other representatives of science at the Houses of Parliament. 
But as knowledge advances there may be more chance of 
discovering a remedy for’decay in these days than formerly. 
A committee of architects and chemists, if appointed, 
would at least confirm the belief that there is something in 
London which is fatal to stone. © | 


In the United States the duty levied on foreign works 
of art sometimes leads to amusing adventures. At present 
M. BoLpINI, whose portraits are much’admired in Paris, is 


tempted to seek American commissions and wished to show 
the people specimens of what he could do, Among the 
visitors was a lady, dressed in the latest fashion and who 
came in a fine carriage. She was fascinated by the portrait 


of VERDI and offered to purchase it. The artist replied it | 


was not for sale. But when she said she was willing to give 


2,000/. the’ painter’s. resolution » succumbed... She then: 


asked for a guarantee that the painting was to be handed.: 
over to her on the close of the exhibition, which was given. 


The artist and his -agents were then informed by the lady’! 
that-she represented the detective department of the- 


Customs, and immediately afterwards a party of officials‘ im’ 


uniform arrived and seized on the portraits. Works of art 
are, it appears, admitted without paying duty if the owners. 


declare they are not to be sold. But any contravention of. - 
the privilege makes them liable to seizure. 


M. Boxpintr_ 
and‘ his agents were able to say they’ entered into the’ 
arrangement in order to get rid of the lady, but it was not. 
their intention to sell the portrait to her or to anybody else. 
Apparently the authorities are ready to deal leniently in the.’ 
case, and M. Bo.pint1 is not likely to be again deceived by 


an American detective in any guise. Rho 


Ir is courageous on the part of the American School at 
Athens to undertake the exploration of so large a site as: 
that of ancient Corinth. Professor RICHARDSON, the head 
of the School, has retained the direction.- The most’ 
valuable reward of his excavations is the discovery of the’ 
more ancient of the theatres. Five flights. of steps, . 
innumerable seat. foundations and two seats in situ were 
found.. These remains are much shattered and damaged,, 
and the steps, in some cases, are deeply worn: by foot- 
prints. The interest in this fortunate find was heightened. 
when it became evident that a ‘later Roman theatre had 


been built on the remains of the old structure. Professor’ 


RICHARDSON assumes that seven Doric columns, which. 
were disinterred, must have belonged to the Temple of . 
Apollo. Among the smaller discoveries. were sculptured 
fragments, four heads of statues, and a group in marble, 
about half life-size, representing Dionystus between Pan. 
and a nymph. Some inscriptions, mostly Roman, four of 
them being practically entire, a large quantity of terra-cotta 
fragments and nineteen whole vases, found in a cluster 
of prehistoric tombs—which in themselves are of great 
archeological interest—complete the list. . 


THE office of the committee of the forthcoming Exhi- 
bition of Australian Art is at 1 3 Fenchurch: Avenue, E.C.: 
The following notice has been’ issued :— “ Australian: 
artists have for a considerable time past’ had ‘the most: 
urgent. desire that their work should be known in the. 
mother country, but hitherto no suitable opportunity has 


been afforded to carry out their cherished idea. Now, how-.. 


ever, through the generosity of an Australian. lady, warmly, 
supported by the trustees of the National “Art | Gallery of; 
New South Wales, they have been enabled to “carry: out 
this wish. An exhibition of their works will be held; under: 
distinguished patronage, in the Grafton Galleries, during: 
April and early May next, which will no doubt strongly: 
appeal to all those who are interested in the welfare of art 
in Greater Britain.” 


Cx 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MOORISH WEDDING. 

HE picture from which the illustration is taken is 
sometimes called a Jewish Wedding in Morocco. 

By his disposition Euckne Detacrorx was impelled. to. 
paint scenes like the Massacre of Scio, Dante and Virgil in 
ftell, Attila and his Hordes destroying Ltaly and. the Arts, 
Murder of the Archbishop of Liege, &c. Tragedy attracted 
him, and it seemed well adapted for his style of ‘painting, 
in which darkness was forcibly contrasted with light, and the 
figures appeared as if seen while in motion that was gene- 
rally violent. It is no wonder the pictures of DELACROIXx 
irritated INcGREs, the most statuesque of French painters, 
and who preferred to see subjects in repose. © Pictures like 
the Wedding may be considered a relaxation to DELACROIX,. 
but there are so few of them, we suppose he considered it 


BOL r was a sign of weakness to permit himself to attempt their 
exhibiting some of his works in New York, for he also was 5 b : 


reproduction. As in his battle pieces, the cabinet works 
are not to be scrutinised by inches. ‘ - 
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ECCLESIOLOGIA GERMANICA. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 


(Continued from page 35.) 


Doorways and Portals. 


Sheoee generally, the Northern Germans rarely 
lavished much thought or decoration on the western 


facades of their churches. Frequently, as in Westphalia, the 


steeple occupies this position, while in numerous examples the 
place of an‘entrance is usurped either by one of those door- 
less turret-flanked screens common in the district around Bruns- 
wick-and Goslar, or by, an apse; consequently, the finest 
German doorways are at the sides. - 
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I proceed to give a list of the doorways in German 
churches likely to prove of most interest and value to the 


_ student, together with a few remarks on such as are of more 


than ordinary beauty and importance. 
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Romanesque and Transitional Specimens.—Arnstadt (south 
aisle of Frauen Kirche) ; Aplerbeck (near Dortmund); Boke 
(between Lipstadt and Paderborn); Bamberg Cathedral (in 
towers flanking eastern choir, and on north side of: nave) ; 
Cologne (St. Mary in Capitol, north-east entrance); Enger 
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(south side of the village church, five miles from Herford, in 
the midst of delightful country); Freiberg, in the Erzgebirge 
(Golden Portal) ; Gérlitz (Petri Kirche) ; Heilbronn (an extra- 
ordinarily “rich example : between Hanau and _ Stuttgart) ; 
Naumburg (entrance to south transept from cloisters, of almost 
colossal proportions, and one in eastern choir) (see Mr. Hanson’s 
drawing) ; Neuss (south side of nave at St. Quirinus) ; Paulin- 
zelle (near Erfurt) ; Schulpforta (near Naumburg) (see drawing); 
Soést (west and‘ north portals of St. Patroclus); Strasburg 
Cathedral. (south transept); Thalburgsel (in Thuringian 
Saxony) ; Worms (Liebfrau Kirche). 

First Pointed Specimens.—Gelnhausen (north transept of 
Marien Kirche); Halberstadt (western portal of the Dom) ; 
Magdeburg Cathedral: (doorway in cloisters: both © these 
examples have finely-sculptured tympana); Paderborn Cathedral 


Wrought-iron Herse-light at Osnabriich. 


(great southern portal, where the sculpture is reminiscent of the 

French and Spanish examples: the trefoil-headed. northern. 

door to the nave of the same cathedral is hkewise pretty) ; 

Miinster Cathedral (portal in the south-west transept, which 

together with that of Paderborn, is quite the finest piece of 
| sculptured work in Westphalia). 


Seven-branched Candlestick in the Minster at Essen. 


Middle and Late Pointed Doorways.— Arnstadt (north 
transept of Frauen Kirche) ; Erfurt (the triangular north porch: 
the door facing north-east is guarded by the Apostles, that 
looking north-west by effigies of the Wise and Foolish Virgins); 
Freiburg im Breisgau (western door in lowest stage of steeple); 
Halle (outer arch of the porch to Moritz Kirche a Pointed arck 
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foliated, and with the foliations themselves cusped) ;, Juterbogk 
(a fine example of Saxon florid Gothic, resembling our Perpen- 
dicuiar); Magdeburg (north transept of Dom) ; Marburg (west 
door of St. Elizabeth’s); Meissen (south and west doors of 
Dom); Minden (entrance to south nave aisle from cloisters, 
small, but of exceeding richness and beauty); Miinster (south 
door of St. Lambert’s, remarkable for the Radix Jesse in its 
lofty tympanum); Osnabriick (door to sacristy from chancel of 
St. John’s: a Pointed arch encloses the doorway, which .is a 
depressed trefoil-headed one; within a foliated circlet the 
Agnus. Dei is sculptured); Ratisbon Cathedral (western tri- 
angular portal) ; Strasburg Cathedral (triple western portals) ; 
Ulm (ditto) ; Wetzlar, in the Lahn Valley, between Coblenz and 
Giessen (west door). The great portals of Cologne Cathedral 
(western and transeptal) have not been named among the fore- 
going as being modern, and therefore do not claim the same 
amount of interest. : 


front tn the Cathedral at Limbure. 


Of German Romanesque portals, that of the church at | 


Freiberg, the centre of the Erzgebirge mining district, is un- 
doubtedly the most sumptuous, admirably earning its title of 
“Golden.” In ensemble it recalls some of those magnificent 
Romanesque doorways one meets in the Lyonnaise, such as at 
Autun, Langres and Beaune, where a very strong admixture of 
the old Classical styles permeates the architecture in otlier parts 


of their churches than the doorways ; at Autun and Langtes, for | 


instance, the arches separating the nave from its aisles spring from 
fluted pilasters with Corinthian capitals. . The mouldings of the 


arch of this doorway at Freiberg are carried on five receding shafts, | 


which are very slender and present a variety of mouldings, one 
on either side being fluted quite in the Corinthian style ; some 
of the caps, too, Corinthianise. 


a sculptured effigy, of which there are four on either hand. The 
mouldings of the arch are composed alternately of variously 


ornamented rolls and small niched figures ; the tympanum of | 


the door itself is enriched with a sculpture of the Epiphany. 

A gem of Middle Pointed German architecture in its earlier 
phase is the west door of St. Elizabeth’s Church, Marburg. 
To an English eye the jambs, perhaps, desiderate enrichment, 
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Between each shaft, which is | 
raised upon a lofty plinth, the space is hollowed out to receive | 


and the mouldings between the shafts are lacking, but the arch | 


itself is the xe plus ultra of Middle Pointed refinement, with 
its double row of fresh, bright, stone-foliaged ornaments. 
interest, however, of this door at Marburg centres in the 


tympanum, which is diapered—half of it with the vine and half 


with the Rosa mystica, amid whose gracefully trailing branches 
and tendrils the Blessed Virgin, holding the Divine Infant, is 
embowered, and regarded on either side by a censing angel. 


Apart from this doorway, St. Elizabeth’s at Marburg is a | 


building of high interest, being one of the very few churches 
built during the first half of the thirteenth century in the com- 
plete Gothic style; it is, moreover, transverse-triapsidal, a 


plan more common in Romanesque than complete Gothic work. 


Altenberg and the Church of Our Lady at Tréves are compeers 
of St. Elizabeth at Marburg, whose high interest and extreme 
beauty entitle it to a brief description. It consists of a nave 
with western steeples, transepts terminating apsidally, and 
choir likewise apsidal. It stands quite free with an open 
thoroughfare all round it, and has no such entourages as 
Cloisters, chapter-house or domestic buildings. Jt is a “hall” 
church, that is to say, nave and. aisles ‘are vaulted at the same 
level, and separated from each other by tall cylindrical piers 


The | 
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with four small ones disposed around them, but instead of being 
lighted, as most German churches of this type are by single 
windows of attenuated proportions, its external elevation shows— 
completely round the church—two stages of fenestration, the 
upper tier of windows being an exact repetition of the one 
below. Above each window, mitigating the ugliness of the 
wide spanning roof, is a hipped gable. Except in the éastern 
apse, where the windows are distinguished by foliations to their 
circlets, all at St. Elizabeth’s are of two lights without any 
cuspings whatever. 

The upper tier of windows is divided from the lower by 
a projecting cornice, the top of which is on a level with 
the bottom.of the upper windows, forming a passage-way 
extending right round the church and cutting through the 
intervening buttresses, for processions, when the relics of St. 
Elizabeth—for the enshrinement of which this exquisite church 
was in part built in 1235—-were displayed in pre-Reformation 
days to the assembled pilgrims below. 

The remarkable rood-screen possessed by this church will 
be brought under notice when describing that most peculiar and 
interesting feature of North German ecclesiology. 


Tirst Pointed Work, free from Romanesque Influence. 


A complete church in this style is very hard to find in 
Germany, the Marien Kirche at Gelnhausen, and St. George’s 
Cathedral at Limburg-on-Lahn approaching most nearly (as 
entire edifices) to the required standard. ; 

Specimens of this style must therefore be sought in such 
portions of churches as the west front of the Dom at | 
Halberstadt, the paradise or porch to the Dom at Liibeck, the | 
arcade and triforium of the choir at Magdeburg Cathedral, 
the cloisters of the celebrated Cistercian church at Maulbronn, 3 
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Metal Font in Hildeshetm Cathedral, 


and in the western towers, western choir and rood-screen at - 
Naumburg. 


fitve-atsled Churches. 
Cologne Cathedral ; St. Severus, Erfurt; St. James’s, Liibeck ; 
St. John, Liineburg ; SS. Peter and Paul, Gorlitz; the Marien 
Kirchen at Kolberg and Muhlhausen; the Minster at Ulm; the 
church at Zwickau; and the Ober Kirche of St. Mary at 
Frankfurt-on-Oder. 


Instrumenta Ecclesiastica: Church Furniture and Fittings. 
Candelabra of bronze or brass, sometimes with seven, at 
others with five or three branches for lights, are not infrequently 
met with in German churches, standing either in the centre of 
the choir or at the side of the high altar. The finest specimen s 
of Romanesque candelabra are! those in the Dom at Briinswick 
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and the Minster at Essen, where it occupies a fine position 
at the summit of the steps leading to the choir over the 
crypt. Later ones are at Colberg (Marien Kirche), Frankfurt- 
on-Oder (Ober Kirche), Paderborn (Busdorf Kirche), Cologne 
(St. Cunibert, where it is combined with a crucifix), Halber- 
stadt (Dom and Liebfrau Kirche), Bamberg (St. Gangolf), 
Magdeburg (Archbishop Ernest’s Chapel in Dom), and 
Miinster Cathedral. 

Osnabriick Cathedral possesses an extremely elegant 
wrought-iron herse-light for the office of Tenebre; stone candle- 
sticks are in the Wiesen Kirche at Soést; and mortuary lights 


of brass or other metal are found at Cologne in the Apostles’, | 
St. Gereon’s and St. Columba’s churches, and in St. Quirinus | 
Of pendant coronz lucis the finest are the | 
Romanesque ones at Aix-la-Chapelle (twelfth century) and | 


at Neuss. 


Hildesheim Cathedrals. The latter, the joint work of Bernward 
and Hexilo, successive bishops, illustrates the Heavenly Jeru- 


salem, and is provided with seventy-two prickets for lights, | 


besides lanterns. 
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are at Andernach, Cobern-on-Moselle, Limburg-on-Lahn,* 
Unkel-on-Rhine between Bonn and Andernach, and at Sayn 
between Andernach and Coblentz. 

Of Later Gothic stone fonts examples may be seen in the 
Miinster Kirche at Herford, and several of the Soést churches, 
and one, surmounted by a spiral canopy—recalling that at 
Durham—in St. Severus at Erfurt. Examples of fonts, as with 
us, might be multiplied, but those above mentioned are typical. 
In France a font anterior to the “teens” of the present century 


is a rarity. 


Minnerchor.—This part of the church, reserved for the 
male portion of the congregation in the German churches, 
answers to our triforium. The following churches show it on 
an extremely grandiose scale ; indeed in certain examples the 
triforium stage exceeds in richness that below :—Andernach, 
Coblentz (Liebfrau Kirche), Bacarach, Boppart, Hecklingen, 
Limburg, Neuss and Sinzig. It is worthy of note that this. 
Mannerchor is not found in districts of Germany remote from 
the Rhine except in a very few instances, and where it does 


Limburg Cathedral: Junction of the Choir and North Transept, showing finely developed Mannerchor, 


In the choir behind the Lettner of Hildesheim Cathedral is 
another smaller coronafor thirty-six lights. Later specimens hang 
before the high altar at Miinster Cathedral, in the nave of the 
Dom at Halberstadt, and two in Archbishop Ernest’s Chapel, 
situated between the towers of the Dom at Magdeburg. 

In the Catholic church at Dortmund and in those of Calcar, 
Erkelenz and Kempen (all in North-West Germany, bordering 
on Holland) pretty chandeliers may be looked for as models. 
‘Pendant chandeliers for one light are in the Dom at Ltibeck 
and St. John, Liineburg. 

Fonts of metal, elaborately chased, are in the cathedrals of 
_Bremen, Hildesheim, Minster and Osnabriick ; at Brunswick 
in St. Ulrich and St. Martin; in St. Rheinhold at Dortmund ; 
St. Mary at Rostock (a very early example, c. 1200); St. Cross 
and St. Egidius at Hanover; St. Catherine, Brandenburg; 
St. Mary and St. James, Liibeck ; the Dom at Ulm ; and. the 
church at Wittenberg. The quondam cathedrals of Halber- 
stadt‘and) Merseburg : have Romanesque fonts of stone, while 
‘Eatly Pointed ones of the same material and of great elegance 


occur in the Rhenish provinces it is only in churches whose 
floor-space is limited. At Cologne, for instance, it is not found 
in the vast Romanesque basilicas of St. Maria, St. Cunibert’s or 


‘tthe Apostles’; but in the small one of St. Maternus (Anlys 


Kirche). It appears on the most imposing scale im such short 
naves as those of Neuss and Limburg-on-Lahn ; in the latter 
beautiful cathedral, remarkable for its lofty situation and its 
seven steeples, it is carried round transepts and choir with 
singularly beautiful effect. The picturesque ensemble of the 
church at Mass one Sunday from this elevation will long be 
remembered. 

The use of the triforium gallery never seems to have been 


* Each of these fonts, while varying in richness, is similar in motif, 
that fat Andernach, which may be accepted as typal, having a large 
circular bowl resting on a low moulded’ base and surmounted by a 
well-carved hexagonal frieze, whose six angles, where they project over 
the part below; are supported) by black marble® shafts, the capitalsfof 
which are merged into the carving of the frieze, iota? 8 
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extensive in Germany after the middle of the thirteenth 
century, clerestoried churches being superseded by those of the 
“hall” class. When the clerestory was adopted in Germany 
the space between its windows and the top of the pier arches 
was almost universally left without even a mural arcuation to 
relieve the barrenness, as in the Romanesque Capitolio church 
at Cologne and the Pointed Minster at Freiburg im Breisgau. 
Instances of the Mannerchor remote from the Rhine can be 
seen in the rich Romanesque Gau Kirche at Paderborn and in 
the abbey church at Hecklingen in Saxony, where it is formed 
in a very peculiar manner, viz. upon a series of low Pointed 
arcades introduced within the main Romanesque ones. In 
some churches—generally those that were conventual—we find 
a deep western gallery extending perhaps into the nave to the 
depth of two of its bays. Examples of this internal narthex 
occur at Gandersheim, Hecklingen, Lippoldsberg, Soést (St. 
Patroclus and St. Peter) and Wechselburg. 


PALLADIO’S BUILDINGS IN VICENZA. 


A masterpiece of Palladio, writes Signor Melani in the 

Architectural Record, is, without doubt, his first work— 
‘the? basilica of Vicenza, built upon the most important site in 
‘the city. The oldest documents relating to this palace direct 
us back to 1222, and after that date building after building was 
‘destroyed by fire. Palladio, in 1545, submitted his ideas, 
radical, no doubt, but which were supported to some extent by 
the judgment of Riccio. At this time Palladio was very young, 
even if we accept the date of his birth given by Gualdo. He 
presented a draft of what he considered was necessary to be 
done to restore the structure. ; 

In 1549 Palladio commenced work onthe basilica (this 
Latin name was used in his time), which was not finished till 
the close of his life, and for this reason the basilica of Vicenza 
1s always closely associated with his career. 

It is curious to note that the basilica which occupies the 
first place in the fame of Palladio is not altogether in his style. 
It does not resemble the Rotunda, nor the Venetian churches, 
nor the Valmarana Palace, nor the stage of the Olympic 
Theatre—all Palladian construction par excellence. One might 
complain of too much uniformity—the sof reminding one of 
Sansovino in the celebrated Library of St. Mark, built at Venice 
in 1536, 

It goes without saying that Palladio was obliged to adapt 
his design for this building to the old framework that existed, 
yet he is criticised for having made the ground floor somewhat 
‘stunted in comparison with the elegance of the principal storey, 
with its columns rising on pedestals. But here enters. the 
question of height, which Palladio could not alter, and, besides 
that, the conditions called for the abandonment of pedestals. 
The discord between the upper columns upon pedestals and the 
‘small circular columns of the lower arcade would not have 
escaped anyone. Palladio, like Vignola, Serlio, San Micheli, 
Jean Bullant, Philibert Délorme, raised the column sometimes 
‘on a square plinth upon a pedestal, but in this case reason and 
necessity dictated to the architect the abandonment of any 
square plinth in order to afford the public a freer passage. 

It is well to bear in mind that Palladio had very just ideas 
on the use of pedestals. He writes that columns without 
pedestals are preferable to those with them, as the latter 
obstruct the entry, whereas columns starting from the pavement 
-add to the grandeur and magnificence of the building. \ Be this 
‘as it May, a severe critic must recognise in the basilica of 
Vicenza the majestic ensemble, the beautiful details, the ex- 
‘quisite taste and elegant sobriety of the profile of the capitals 
and of the entablatures, which form one of the principal attrac- 
tions of Palladian architecture. 

The success of the basilica opened for Palladio the road to 
more important commissions, Before this he had lived in 
obscurity and his previous work, the Godi Palace at Lonedo, 
that of Pisani at Bagnolo, finished in 1544, did not decide his 
future fame in the same way that the basilica did, and for this 
reason, I assert, it was then that he made his début. 

It is not necessary here to do more than refer to our archi- 
tect’s important works, and among the more magnificent and 
celebrated constructions of Palladio is one that must be placed 
by the side of the basilica—the Rotunda, a beautiful detached 
villa built on a sunny eminence in the suburbs of Vicenza and 
rising like a beautiful flower amidst the fresh verdure of the 
country. It was built after the Venetian manner with a circular 
central hall. Hence'the name Rotunda. 

The plan is a cross, the angles of which are filled with quad- 
angular chambers, and on’each arm of the cross is a portico of 
five light columns, surmounted by an entablature decorated 
with modillions and a pediment of easy inclination. In. the 
middle rises a low cupola, such as one sees in an eastern 
Byzantine church, but of sufficient elevation to. be clearly 
_ visible, in spite of its receding lines. The Rotunda is the soul 
»of Palladio.: It is a psychological document which reveals the 
architect’s talent with truth and clearness. ise 


a 


In forming a critical judgment of this work, we must in 
fairness go back to the age in which it was built, and put aside 
our modern ideas of architecture in general, and of cities in 
particular. Palladio built the Rotunda before 1 589 for 


Monseigneur Paul Almerico, a learned Vicenzan who was 


referendary to Popes Pius IV. and Pius V. It became after- 
wards the property of the Marquis Capra; it is generally 
known as the Rotunda del Capra. The Rotunda, like nearly all 
Palladio’s constructions, was not finished by its architect, and 


Scamozzi took the place of the man who planned it. He has: 


been blamed for the low elevation of the cupola and other 
details, and while he cannot be said to have enjoyed a reputa- 
tion equal to Palladio’s, he is, no doubt, worthy of: high esteem. 
The Villa of Capra has called forth poetical admiration, and 
has received the praise of Goethe in an interesting description 
by the author of * Faust.” 

After the Rotunda, from the point of view of artistic 
importance, Palladio’s next constructions were in Venice. 

Returning to Vicenza, we shall find other edifices of Palladio, 
though not of the first rank, if we accept current opinion, with 
the exception of the Olympic Theatre, of which we shall speak. 


It may be proper to remark, even in a short study like the pre- 


sent, that we shall endeavour to select only the finest works. 
And the first edifice worthy of remark, after those already 
referred to, is the Palace Chiericati, designed by Palladio for 
Valérie Chiericati in about 1565, and finished after the death of 
the architect. It is a delicate construction, almost aerial, and 
simple in composition. 

The open intercolumniations give it a light appearance, as 
though of metallic construction. In the middle of the second 
storey the order is filled in with windows, and the latter are 
surmounted by statues almost in the same way as the Ducal 
Palace at Venice. This results in the superposition of solids 
over voids, and, from the point of view of apparent stAbility, 
is an arrangement not to be encouraged. - Nevertheless, in 
architecture one must not go beyond the reasonable in insisting 
on adherence to structural reality merely becausé the apparent 
is not the real. 

In short, the Chiericati Palace is a little jewel, and, having 
been restored in 1853-54 by Miglioranza is, since 1855, the 


museum of the city. Since 1870 (after being enlarged) it has ° 


remained as it is at present. 

In another place of importance, the Palace Thiene, the 
Vicenzan architect gives us a work of altogether different aspect 
from that which usually distinguishes it. 


Palladio), one recalls his contemporary San Micheli, and his 
use of rusticated stonework. Purists remark that in a building 
where rusticated stonework is adopted, the use of the Corinthian 
order is arbitrary. Those of our confréres who hold that 
artists should be free in the treatment of their creations will 
pay small attention to these details. 

The windows of the ground-floor in the Thiene Palace are 
particularly well designed, with their rough stone headings, 
above each of which an arch springs, the voussoirs of which 
articulate with the blocks of stone of the wall. It is not here a 
question of the Palladian style. On the.contrary, San Micheli 
made use of this treatment even more than Palladio, and to-day 


it is still employed in Italy, particularly in the provinces where 


classical taste prevails ; in Tuscany, for example. 

Palladio, who altered the architecture of the Romans to suit 
the exigencies of his time, touched the extreme limit of Classic 
expression in the Palazzo Valmarana and in the Palazzo del 
Capitanato at Vicenza. The foundations of the Valmarana 
Palace were laid in about 1566, but only a third part of the 
structure was finished. In this place, as well as in the Palazzo 
del Capitanato, opposite the basilica, Palladio designed a Com- 
posite order of pilasters, with windows between the columns. 
We do not understand—we Italians, with our ideas of suitable- 
ness—what purpose is served by these large pilasters, which 
appear of no rational utility. Palladio, who reasoned on archi- 
tecture more than we do, ought, we think, to have asked him- 
self, Are not these pilasters, with such extremely long inter- 
columniations, out of scale with the windows? And their 
functions here are simply decorative. They form no part of 
the interior construction ; in fact, from the point of view of 
construction, they are a pleonasm, and if in imagination you 
remove them, the facade, which did not need them, would gain 
in simplicity and clearness. Here we have a sort of portico, 
filled with walling and pierced with windows—a poor addition 
of modern ideas to an ancient conception. It is perhaps also a 
condemnation of this sotif of Palladian architecture that it has 
been frequently employed by modern architects, although 
perhaps a more rational use of it is made in North America 
than in Italy. Neither can we praise these corners /in the 
Valmarana Palace with the little pilasters below and that 
Statue—a kind of caryatid—above, two decorative details 
absolutely out of scale with the pilasters which fill up the 
facade. The disproportion which we have just referred to is 
more noticeable geometrically than in perspective, and the 


‘angles of the palace could only be defended, taken as they are 


In this place (un-~ 
fortunately also unfinished, being only one-fourth built by 
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to-day, if the facade were continued with a repetition of the 
pilasters. ; 

The extreme Classic style of Palladio in all its force is 
evident in another Vicenzan construction, viz. the Olympic 
Theatre, to which I have already had occasion to refer, and 
which at present is visited by tourists aS a museum or 
Decorated church. It is again a case of a building left 
unfinished at Palladio’s death, and for which he furnished the 
designs in 1580, the order for which he received from the 
“Most Noble Academy of Olympians,” founded at Vicenza 
in 1555. 

Feehould be understood at once that the purpose of this 
academy was not confined to studies of literary questions. 
Sometimes the programme included the reciting of some 
classical tragedy. At first use was made of wooden theatres, 
among which was a celebrated one designed by Falladio in 
1562. But the Academy, desiring to possess something lasting 
after the style of the ancients, entrusted the building of a per- 
manent structure to Palladio. 


This theatre is built on an elliptical plan, with seats rising 
maturally from the stage, one above the other. At the foot of 
the steps is the orchestra, and above rise twenty-eight 
Corinthian columns decorated with an entablature (not too 
rich), and with a balustrade ornamented by statues. On the 
other side, opposite this composition, is the front of the 
sumptuous stage, decorated with an architectural motif of two 
parts and an attic, divided by columns and demi-pilasters. In 


the intercolumniations, which are not open, are placed niches © 


containing statues. The architectural design of the niches 
consists of classical windows with engaged columns, entabla- 
tures and pediments. _. 

In the attic or upper storey are figurative compositions and 
a large escutcheon. The ceiling which exists to-day was 
painted by Jean Picutti in 1828 (the old one being removed, as 
it was falling to pieces), in imitation of the velarium of the 
Roman theatres, 

The theatre was built by Scamozzi in 1582, to whom we are 
also indebted for certain constructed perspectives to be seen in 
the open intercolumniations and in the arched opening of the 
centre of the stage, which is enriched also with statues not only 
in the niches, but in front of the columns also of the second 
storey. The statues represent the old founders of the Academy. 

The architectural composition of the Olympic Theatre has 
the same elegant and solemn air which all Palladio’s work 
possesses, and creates a certain impression notwithstanding 
that the forms may be repetitions. Thus this theatre is one of 
the most singular monuments in Italy, and a most important 
example of what the love of “tradition” may accomplish by the 
resuscitation of dead forms. 


CARDIFF, SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 


HE annual dinner of this Society was held on Saturday 
evening at the Angel Hotel, Cardiff, when a large com- 
pany of architects attended from various parts, the guests 
including Professor Aitchison, R.A. (president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects), Mr. Lancaster (the successful 
designer in the competition for the proposed municipal build- 
ings in Cathays Park), the mayor of Cardiff (Alderman Rams- 
dale, J.P.), Canon Thompson, the deputy-mayor (Alderman 
David Jones, J.P.), Mr. Lewis Williams, J.P. (chairman of the 
Cardiff School Board),, Councillor E. Thomas, J.P., and Mr. 
Lascelles Carr, J.P. The chair.was occupied by the president 
of the Society (Mr. C. B. Fowler). After the loyal toasts had 
been duly honoured, 

Canon Thompson, D.D., submitted the toast of the evening, 
viz. “The Lecal Society and the Royal Institute,’ and ex- 
pressed the hope that after the lapse of three years the annual 
dinner would be continued in its proper course. The citizen- 


ship of Cardiff was something to be proud of, and those who | 
| decessors, in which the products of each country have usually 


| been collected together. The arrangement, though less favour- 
| able to a striking national display, has many advantages, and 


had watched its progress during the last quarter of a century 
knew what a critical period had been gone through in laying 
the foundations for a great community, and that was no small 
incentive to members of the architectural profession who had 


made themselves distinguished, or to others who were to | 
| reads the official reports can fail to be impressed by the skill 


become distinguished in the future. They would have pleasure 
in seeing the local Society thrive, and in seeing the Royal 
Institute also succeed, who favoured them by the presence of 
their distinguished President, a gentleman elected one of the 
forty members of the Royal Academy, and who was also 
recently honoured by. gaining the gold medal. After referring 
to architecture as being, next to literature, the most eternal of 
the arts, the rev. gentleman advised a close study and the 
acceptance of. the Renaissance style as compared to the Gothic 
because of its perfect symmetry and exquisite proportion. 

The toast having been honoured, the Chairman, in the course 
of. his remarks, dwelt upon the state of the South Wales 
Society, which was formed in 1890, and although the member- 
ship had decreased from twenty-eight to eighteen last year, he 
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was pleased to state that from the number of applications and 
the various letters of inquiry, they hoped that in a short time it 
would be greatly increased. 

Professor Aitchison, R.A., also responded, and at the outset 
expressed the gratification of himself personally, and of the 
Royal Institute, at the flattering invitation accorded him to visit 
South Wales for the first time. It was the duty of local 
societies (the Professor declared) to follow the particular forms 


| in architecture that were most suitable to the districts in which 


they resided, because the buildings must be associated in some 
form or other with the scenery and surroundings. The Royal 
Institute had done a great deal, and hoped to do more, in 
the direction of gaining an intimate knowledge of architecture 
in different parts of the world, and its examination for Asso- 
ciates was most valuable, and he was pleased when in Brussels 
recently to hear the encomiums passed upon the standard and 
character of the work of these Associates. The ideal of archi- 
tects was to make their buildings like nature makes her own, 
and while making them beautiful, yet endow them with a 
strong character. The charms that could be added to archi- 
tecture were such that no effort was too great, in his opinion, 
for those who possessed the genius to bestow it upon their 
country. The greatest makers of architecture provided 
examples at a time when the people were trying to give the 
greatest attention to form and character, and most of those 
were in temples built to their gods. If the lessons thus taught 
were added to the lessons taught by nature, they must make an 
immense advance. Before long he believed that the younger 
generation of architects would suddenly burst forth into an 
enthusiasm that England had never before seen, and, with the 
Divine gift of genius, would spare no time to bring it forth, so 


| that England may be like Greece, Rome, Italy and France—a 
| place where the people come to admire that which is high, 


noble and beautiful. In conclusion, he again hoped that 


| England would be one of the countries that people from all 


parts of the world would visit to see how its high expressions 
of beauty and utility are cultivated. 

“Mr. Lascelles Carr submitted the toast of “ The Governing 
Bodies” in an able speech, in the course of which he said that 
he believed there was a higher and more important trait that 
should be observed by architects than to “design in beauty and 
build in truth,” and that was to build with purpose. Referring 
to the Cathays Park site, the speaker said it afforded for archi- 
tects natural advantages which-no other town could possibly 
provide, and it behoved the Corporation of Cardiff to leave no 
stone unturned, and he grudged neither money nor time in 
preventing the erection of any architectural monstrosity upon it 
to provide an everlasting scandal. 

The mayor (Alderman Ramsdale), the deputy-mayor 
(Alderman “D. Jones), and Mr. Lewis Williams replied to this 
toast. 

Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., submitted the toast of 
“The Master Builders,” which was replied to by Mr. J. E. 
Turner (president of the Master Builders’ Association), and 
“The Visitors” completed the list, which was rendered enjoy- 
able by musical and vocal selections at intervals. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1900. 
A ete following statement was read by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales at the meeting of the British Commission on the 


17th inst. :— 
My Lords and Gentlemen,—The plans and classification 


| which will be laid before you will give the Commission some 
| idea of the scope and magnitude of the exhibition. 


I will only 
mention on this head that it will be divided into 18 groups, 


| comprising 120 classes, in which provision will be made for the 


display of every kind of art, industry and manufacture. The 


| guiding principle is that similar products, from whatever part 
| of the world they may come, should be shown side by side, and 


in this respect the exhibition of 1900 will differ from its pre- 


admits of a ready comparison of the arts and industries of one 
country with similar arts and industries of others. No one who 


with which the classification has been compiled, and by the 
largeness of conception which marks the organisation of this 
great enterprise I will only add that the scheme is being 
carried out on a_ scale of magnificence never before 
approached, even in Paris, and that the exhibition bids 
fair to surpass any of its predecessors. in extent and 
splendour. Evidence of the interest which the exhibition 
has excited throughout the civilised world is to be found in 
the universal acceptance of the invitations to take part in it, 
and in the large grants which have been made by foreign 
Powers. Germany, for instance, has already voted no. less 


than 250,000/., and I understand is prepared to give more if 


necessary ; while smaller States, such as Switzerland, which 
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has voted 66,000/., have provided large sums from public funds, 


showing the value which they attach to this opportunity of dis- | 


playing their productions and competing for the trade of the 
world. . The French section itself will occupy about half of the 


available space, and will offer a representation of French arts | 


and industries such as no other nation can hope to rival in 
completeness. The importance of the exhibition and the 
influence which it is likely to have on the industry and art of 
this country have been recognised by the appointment’ of a 
Royal Commission larger in numbers,and more comprehensive 
in character than any previous Commission appointed for a 
similar purpose, and a grant of money has been placed at our 
disposal, which I fear will prove insufficient. I trust that we 
may be able to prevail upon the Treasury to considerably 
augment the grant. India, the colonies and all the great 
interests and industries of the Empire are largely represented, 
while an unusually large number of members have been chosen 
from the great manufacturing centres of the United Kingdom. 
It is especially necessary at the present time to give prominence 
to the industrial section, looking to the keen rivalry which exists 
in the department of manufactures, and of which evidence is forth- 
coming on every side. The exhibition will afford an opportunity, 


of which I trust full advantage will be taken, of asserting the © 
commercial supremacy which this country has happily enjoyed 


for many years. I look with confidence to all the members of 


this body, and in particular to those who are connected with the’ 


centres of industry, to further the objects of the Commission by 
every means in their power. It may be difficult or impossible for 
many of them to undertake duties entailing frequent visits to 
London, but they could render services of equal or greater 
value in their own neighbourhoods, and I trust that they will 
give me the benefit of their assistance and influence by forming 
local committees or by any other means that may occur to them 
of promoting the success of the British section and of stimulat- 
ing manufacturers and others to take part in this great work. 
I wish to take this opportunity of impressing upon the Com- 
mission the importance of securing that all articles sent to 
Paris, whether their value be great or small, should be the best 
of their kind. They will be judged in comparison with similar 
things produced in other countries, and will be exposed to 
the severest criticism. It should also be remembered that 
this is not so much an occasion for competition of British 
exhibitors among themselves as for competition between British 
and Irish exhibitors and those of foreign countries. For 
this reason the display of similar or identical objects by 
different exhibitors should be avoided as much as _ possible, 
and efforts should be made to secure variety with a view to 
making the most of the space at our disposal. 
avoid some duplication when several manufacturers of similar 


articles wish to show their goods, and it would be invidious to | 


give the preference to one out of many, but it ought not to be 
impossible either to form joint exhibits, giving as complete a 


representation as possible of particular industries, or for manu- | 4 3 
P P P : | alone boasted four hundred Byzantine monasteries and churches, 


facturers to come to some agreement among themselves which 
would bring about the same result. Such a plan, though it 
might call for some self-sacrifice on the part of individuals, 
would secure a degree of completeness which could not other- 


wise be attained, and would go far to promote the common | 


interests of the industry as a. whole. Space has been secured 
for our exhibitors in the buildings and grounds. The negotia- 
tions, though somewhat protracted, have been brought to a 


conclusion which will, I hope, be deemed satisfactory. The | 
exhibition, large as it is, is limited, and it was impossible to | 


satisfy the demands of all competitors in full. We have, however, 


obtained allotments in every one of the eighteen groups, and the | 


area which we have secured is larger than the area placed at our 
disposal in 1878, and much larger than the area given to us in 1889. 
The French authorities have shown every disposition to meet our 
just requirements so far as they could do so without unfairness 
to others, and have shown a degree of courtesy and friendliness 
which I am glad to recognise. It is not to be expected that a 
Commission such as this can meet often, or that it could, as a 
body, perform many of the duties with which it is charged. 
These duties are so numerous and so varied that they could 
only be carried out by committees comparatively small in 
numbers, and I propose to ask the Commissioners to assist me 
by serving on the committees, of which the lists will now be 
read. A committee is necessary for executive duties and 
another for finance, over both of which I intend to preside. 
The other committees, it will be observed, correspond closely 
with the groups of the classification. The interval of two 
years between the present time and the date fixed for sending 
in exhibits is none too long for the preparations which so large 
an enterprise will entail. I trust that full advantage will be 
taken of the time at our disposal, and that our united efforts 
will result in a display not unworthy of the empire. 


The Marchioness of Lorne has been unanimously elected 


an Honorary ‘Fellow of the Royal Society: of Painter-Etchers at: 


a‘special council corivened for the purpose. 


It is difficult to | 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN ON ARCHITECTURE 


T was Ninon de Lenclos who said, “ The opinion of men 
makes the reputation of women.” But the reverse of the 
apothegm, says the American Architect, is quite as true. 

Many a man has become great through the whims of a 
woman, and this is especially true of architects. Viollet-le- | 
Duc owed his rise to the caprice of the Empress Eugénie to see 
Pierrefonds restored; Philibert de L’Orme to the desire of 
Diane de Poitiers to outdo her rival, Catherine de Médicis. 
Charles Viart was granted the order for his masterpiece at 
Blois because of Queen Claude’s whimsical affection for the 
place of her birth ; and none will ever know how much of the — 
work of Michel Angelo was inspired by Vittoria Colonna. 

‘These are only random examples, but from time immemo- 
rial women have influenced architecture in an unusual degree. . 
Thus, to begin at the beginning, the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon (which Strabo called one of the Seven Wonders) were 
due to the whim of a young girl, viz. Amytis, the child-princess _ 
from Ekbatana, whom Nebuchadnezzar made his queen and 
“delighted in his heart to honour.” Caravans from the East 
brought jades, emeralds and ivory from India, turquoises from 
the Scythian mountains and delicate glass-work from Sarepta. 
Satraps came in curtained litters from distant provinces to do 
her honour, and. the white-robed priests of Merodach laid their _ 
homage at her feet. But the young queen cared for none of 
these things. She thought only of home and the wild horses 
which galloped over the Niszean plain ; and she pined for the 
rose hills and great black forests on the Median mountains, 
until the king decreed that the mountains be brought thither. 
And lo! it came to pass that terrace on terrace and tier on tier 
of arches rose many stadia above the city walls. High hills 
were laid upon these and covered with dark green foliage from 
Atropatene. Foaming water-courses dashed over mossy crags, 
supplied by water-screws invented 300 years before Archimedes 
was born, and between the arches stretched gay pavilions and. 
royal apartments enriched like the treasuries of Istakhr. 

But the influence of women on architecture has not always 
been confined to mere inspiration. Here (to borrow Brantome’s. 
method) is another little tale. 

In no country has the Byzantine style of architecture taken 
a stronger hold than in Russia, though locally modified in form. 
Yet it was a woman who introduced it. During the ninth and 
tenth centuries the Variagi had overrun the countries known as 
Sarmatia and Lithuania and established their capital at Kief. 
On the death of Prince Igor, his widow Olga, having assumed 
the regency, embraced the Christian faith and made a pilgrim- 
age to Byzantium in order to be baptized. Returning home, 
and inspired by what she had seen and felt, the Princess Olga 
built the first Christian church ever erected in Russia, and built 
it on true Byzantine principles. Later, in 988, the Grand Duke 
Vladimir followed her example at Novgorod, and soon all 
civilised Russia glittered with golden domes and cupolas.  Kief.. 


and emulated Constantinople, according to De Brame. No 
city to-day, outside of Ravenna and Venice and Constantinople, 
has finer examples of Byzantine work than the Kremlin at 
Moscow, and all its buildings are architectural descendants of © 
Olga’s first pious deed. ; 

The Greek Church has canonised this princess. But we 
cannot help thinking that she was a better architect than 
Christian. Thus during the early part of her regency (when > 
the Drevliane sent ambassadors to sue for peace because her 
husband had met his death among them) she buried some of 
the envoys alive and causéd the rest:to be stifled in a bathing- 
house. She then besieged their city, but offered peace if each 
house would pay a tribute of three pigeons and three sparrows. — 
This. being. done, “lighted tow was tied to the tails of the’ 
birds,” who immediately flew to their homes of wood and 
thatch, and soon the town of Korosten was reduced to ashes. 
Part of the inhabitants were massacred, the rest were made 
slaves. However, it is only fair to state that all this occurred — 
before Princess Olga’s conversion; furthermore, that she had 
been reared among a set of rough soldiery, who, Rambaud _ 
tells us, took a peculiar pleasure in burning and pillaging 
churches and monasteries, and in torturing priests and monks 
by driving nails into their heads. . 

The most potent examples of feminine influence upon archi-- 
tecture are to be found among the women of the Renaissance. 
True, certain isolated names appear in Medizeval history, as 
Alberade, Countess of Bayeux, who personally superintended 
the building of her chateau at Ivry, and subsequently had her 
architect, Lanfroi, put to death lest he should divulge the 
whereabouts of certain hidden panels and secret passages. But 


i 


it was not until the Renaissance that the real power of women’ 
began to assert itself. 

Thus the first germ of Renaissance architecture was planted 
in England by the Duchess of Richmond. Francis I. began 
Chambord for the delectation of the Duchesse D’Estampes and 
the Comtesse de Chateaubriand, whose features formerly 
appeared sculptured in the caryatides of the corner tower, 
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Mansard, the inventor of the famous mansard roof, owed all 
the early success of his life to Anne of Austria, and all the 
Renaissance architecture in St. Petersburg that is grand and 
imposing belongs to the reign of Catherine II. ' It was 
Catherine de Médicis who ordered Philibert de L’Orme to 
build the Tuileries and commanded Pierre de Chambiges to 
erect the gallery between the Louvre and the Seine. It was 
she also who conceived the idea of uniting all these buildings 
into one. The formal style of: design which one sees in the 
Luxembourg Palace and which swept over all France under 
the title of “Le style Henri Quatre,” was due to Marie de 
Médicis ; and Mdme. de Rambouillet not only personally de- 
signed her own house containing the famous “ Salon bleu,” but 
she also invented those long windows reaching to the ground, 
popularly termed French windows. 
have influenced architecture none’ have excelled the favourites 
of the French kings. 

First among the first stands Diane de Poitiers, Duchesse de 
‘Valentinois. This remarkable woman, who fascinated Francis I. 
and bewildered the heart of his son, was the first great patron 
of native French art after the beginning of the Renaissance. 
Hitherto art had been in the hands of Italians. Architecture 
had been given over to Fra Giocondo, Serlio and Vignola ; 
sculpture to Guido Mazzoni of Modena and Benvenuto Cellini ; 
painting to Da Vinci, Del Sarto, Rosso, Primaticcio, B. Ghir- 
landajo and Nicolo dell Abbate. But Diane was persuaded 
that French genius only lacked opportunity to surpass Italian 
skill. Wherefore in her great chateau of Anet she employed 
Philibert de L’Orme for the architectural work, Jean Goujon 
(who is called Phidias of France) and Germain Pilon for the 
statuary and bas-reliefs, and’ Cousin de Sens for the stained- 
glass ; while Palissy employed his ceramic skill upon the walls 
of the interior. The only Italian employed upon the whole 


. vast edifice and its dependencies was Benvenuto Cellini, who | 


executed the tympanum over the entrance. 

This building contained a greater combination of monu- 
mental splendour and subdued elegance than any previous 
building in France. Light, air and contentment reigned every- 


where, pavilions and broad terraces smiled in the sunshine, and | ‘tu 
| favourites of the French kings, as Queen Artemisia, Moomtazza 


fountains dispensed a pleasing /fraicheur to the atmosphere. 
But to describe all the courts, galleries, state-apartments, 
swimming-baths, stables, kitchens and butteries; the great 
park, the orangery, the aviary and falcon cages, the barracks, 
the kennels and the beautiful mortuary chapel would be 
superfluous in the present connection. Suffice it to say, that 
this building gave the mode to all contemporary French archi- 
tecture, and remained unsurpassed throughout the reign of 
Henri II. During the Revolution Anet was almost razed to 


the ground. The bodies of Diane and her children were | 


dragged from their graves, and were stripped and thrown naked 


into the street to appease the curiosity of the mob ; while the | 


hair of the first proud chdtelaine was torn from the skull by a 


.grave-digger and distributed as a keepsake. 


Thanks, however, to Messieurs Lenoir and Moreau, certain 
portions of the building. still remain, and to these gentlemen 
every student owes a debt of gratitude. 

During the reign of Louis XIV. architecture simply reflected 
the temperaments of the various favourites. Under the gentle- 
hearted Louise de La Valliere architecture was refined, simple 
and sincere. Choisy-le-Roi, the Hétel Biron and Marly were 
built and dainty, unpretentious villas sprang up all over the 
Jand. Even the splendour of Fouquet’s palace at Vaux lay 
more in the gardens and terraces executed by Lenotre than in 
the constructive beauty of its buildings. Under the proud and 
ambitious Marquise de Montespan, simplicity and refinement 
gave way to pomp and circumstance, display and grandiose 
splendour. Before her dééut at Court the palace of Versailles 
consisted merely of the present corps de logis. This contained 
the petits afpartements, which had formed part of the hunting- 
lodge of Louis XIII. But after the advent of the new favourite 
the grand structure of to-day was erected by Mansard and 
200,000,000 dols. was expended upon its elaboration. 
Europe copied the royal plaything, and palaces arose in imita- 
tion at Potsdam, at Charlottenburg, at Peterhof, at Carlsruhe, 
at Caserta, and at Saint Ildefonse. Thus it will be seen how 
wide was the influence of Mdme. de Montespan, who inspired 
the original. 

Mdme. de Maintenon was’ the next favourite who in- 
fluenced French architecture. Though a bigoted woman, she 
was sincerely religious, and under her authority the purpose 
and character of buildings changed completely : churches and 
monasteries sprang into existence on every side. Indeed, out 
of the thirty-three churches built under Louis XIV. nearly all 
belong to this period. St. Roch, the Invalides and St. 
Nicolas de Chardonnet are among the more important. Even 
secular buildings assumed a more serious aspect, as may be 
seen in the Chateau de Maisons, in the Paris Observatory, in 
St. Cyr, and in the western facade of the Louvre by Perrault. 

Under the dominion of De Maintenon the Court had 
renounced rouge and seldom smiled; but with the death of 

he king came a reaction, and with the advent of the 


Yet of all the women who | 


All | 


roués of the Regency the customary debauchery was re- 
sumed. Curiously enough, this life at the Court had little 
effect externally upon architecture, which still remained formal 
and severe, as shown in the Panthéon by Soufflot, 
and the facade: of St. Sulpice, by Servandoni.- But with the 
rise of Mdme. de Pompadour all art began to exhibit those 
peculiarities known as Rococo. Cupids, scrollwork, corkscrew 
columns and twisted pediments arose, and an architecture ¢7 
papillote began to spread itself. Painting reflected the loves 
and license of the Court, and soon houses resembled dainty 
bonbonicres designed by Watteau, Boucher and Vanloo. This 
deviation from simplicity was not confined to architecture ; it ex- 
tended to every object of beauty. ‘We find it,” as Mr. Hope 
expresses it, ‘(in every material and in every art susceptible of 
the influence of taste either pure or corrupted; in wood, in 
stone, in metal, in porcelain, in glass, in the tissue of different 
stuffs that serve for furniture or for clothing ; in sculpture, 
painting, chasing, jewellery, embroidery and weaving ; in the 
temple and. the, tomb, in the exterior and interior of houses, in 
vehicles and in. vessels, in floors, walls and ceilings, in the 
stationary parts and in the loose furniture, in the altar and the 
sideboard, in the chair, table, chimneypiece, sconce and picture 
frame, in the priest’s surplice, the lady’s flounce and the gentle- 
man’s lace ruffle, in the chalice and the snuff-box.” And all 
these movements started in the houses of Madame la Duchesse 
de Pompadour at Bellevue and Babiole ; and thus again it was 
the woman who influenced and moulded man’s habitation- and 
surroundings. 

The Rococo was not confined to France, it spread over 
Germany, Spain, Austria and even into America, as may be 
seen in certain rooms of the old Van Rensselaer manor-house. 
But fortunately its energy was chiefly spent before it reached 
America. Those delicate bewilderments and perpetual wreath- 
ings were ill adapted to the sturdiest of all arts. And though 
the exquisite furniture of Boule and the golden lacquers of 
Martin (commonly called “Vernis Martin”) belong to the 
Rococo period, they were not sufficiently severe to counteract 
the general femininity of the style. 

Many other women have influenced architecture besides the 


Mehal, the Empress Helena and Anne of Austria, but few have 
influenced it more widely, and, with the exception of De 
Pompadour, few have influenced it more for good. Wherefore 
let us forget the private evil of these women’s lives in a grateful 
appreciation of their public good, and in so doing reverse the 
methods pursued in that “ calendar of crime” called history. 


TESSERA. 
The Queen’s Cabinet, Greenwich Palace. 


\;UEEN HENRIETTA MARIA was anxious to have her 
cabinet at Greenwich decorated with wall-paintings. 
Edward Norgate was instructed, through Will Murray, of the 
king’s bedchamber, to commission Jacques Jordaens, a pupil of 
Rubens, to paint these pictures, which were to consist of nine 
pieces for the ceiling and thirteen to decorate the four sides of 
the room. But Sir Balthazar Gerbier, an artist himself, objected 
to Jordaens being engaged on a work of such importance, and 
strongly recommended Rubens as a fitter artist than Jordaens. 
“ They are,” he says, “both Dutchmen, and of the two, most 
certaine Sir Peter Rubens is the gentilest in his representations, 
his landskipps more rare, and all other circumstances more 
proper.” But Gerbier’s recommendation was not adopted; he 
still, however, urged that Rubens should be put upon the 
pictures for the ceiling, while Jordaens should undertake. those 
for the four sides of the room. An objection arose which pre- 
vented this arrangement from being carried into effect. Rubens 
demanded 240/. more than Jordaens for the work ; still Gerbier 
would not remain satisfied. He wrote to Charles I. himself, as 
a last resource, enclosing a letter wherein Rubens describes the 
subjects he would make choice of, and requests the king’s 
instructions whether “Sir Peter Rubens shall be put on those 
of the ceiling, though it should cost 240/. sterling more.” 
Gerbier’s kindly offices were of no avail. The great artist, who 
had been a martyr to the gout for a long time past, before an 
answer could be received, with met a most violent attack of ague 
and gout. After some days the gout reached his heart, and put 
a sudden termination to the life of a man of the greatest genius 
that ever lived. “He was much regretted and commended,” 
writes Gerbier, “and left a rich widow, rich children and a 
very valuable collection of pictures and statues, besides many 
other choice and beautiful rarityes which will be sold by out- 
cry.” After the death of Rubens Jordaens remained the “ prime 
painter” in Flanders, and there is evidence that one, at all 
events, of the pictures for the Queen’s cabinet reached its 
destination. . He received 100/. on account, and as the sum for 
the whole work was to amount to 68o/. sterling, more money 
was looked for by Jordaens. This transaction was conducted 
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secretly ; Jordaens, in December 1640, had not ‘been told for 


whom the pictures were intended. : 
: 3 ) 


Engaged Columns. ¢ 


The use of colonnades partially built into a wall, as we. see | 


exemplified in ‘the banqueting hall at Whitehall, is not. un- 
commonly condemned as a departure from the dignity and real 
use of columns, and as something false or absurd. . If tested by 
the standard of common sense, there is no sufficient ground for 
such condemnation. Columns are points of support, and we 
may with equal correctness consider them in that light, whether 
insulated or engaged, for as supports they are equally valid in 
either case.’ We may regard the- wall intervening between 
engaged columns as the means of enclosure, not of support—- 
assisting the columns, it may be, in the support of the entabla- 
ture, but not an essential and integral part of the fabric. The 
great Doric temple at Agrigentum andthe Erechtheum at 
Athens suffice to show that even’ in the best period of Greek 
art this practice was not held to be opposed to the canons of 
good taste. The critics who would condemn engaged columns 
have, of course, a wide field for the exercise of their censorship 
in the engaged pillars or wall-shafts of Medizeval art, the use 
of which is an exactly analogous practice, inasmuch as they 
represent the points of support of the arches and valting which 
spring from the capitals. The truth is that there is perfect 
masonic propriety, whether in the wall-shafts of a cathedral or in 
the engaged pillars of a Greek temple. They represent an accu- 
mulation of power at the particular point of the wall on which the 
principal weight is charged ; and not only have they construc- 
tive truth to justify them, but also great esthetic value. These 
vertical lines of support convey to the mind the idea of the 
active and efficient support of any particular imposed weight 
far more satisfactorily than can be effected by presenting a 
plain unbroken wall of apparently uniform solidity and strength, 
and this idea is still more forcibly and distinctly produced 
on the mind when the vertical engaged shafts are of different 


colour and material from that of the general surface of the wall. 


This practice, so prevalent both in Medieval and Classic art, 
gave rise to additional beauty and variety by the use of coloured 
and polished marbles, 


Pozzolano. 

Through the greater part of Italy, particularly round Rome 
and Naples, there are vast beds of an arenaceous substance 
called ‘‘ pozzolano.” | It is a very close and compact. body of 
sand mixed with a sort of burnt argillaceous matter in granules 
very much resembling pounded brick, and is evidently of  vol- 
canic origin. Being the best possible material for making 
hydraulic mortar, it has been dug out in a countless number of 
excavations for ages, in fact the excavations are going on now. 
The material is very easily moved, and yet stands with extra- 


ordinary, firmness ; in truth, unless water has got amongst it, | 


there is scarcely an instance of the roof or walls (so to speak) 
of an excavation falling in. It however varies much in hardness 
and quality, which probably accounts for the irregularity of the 
passages ; the workman turning to the right or left or ascending 
or descending, as the material was more or less easily worked, 
or more or less valuable. It also contains frequent masses of 
tufa, in which the cubicula or crypts proper are generally ex- 
cavated. The Romans called the pozzolano “arena” or sand, 
and the excavations “‘arenariz” or sand-holes. Many of the 
Roman burial-places for depositing the “ollze” or urns which 
contain the ashes of the dead are excavated in this soil. 


The Vatican Palace. 

The palace of the Vatican, first erected by the pontiff 
Symmachus about the beginning of the sixth century, had been 
enlarged by Nicholas III. so as to afford a commodious resi- 
dence for the chiefs of the Christian church, but the magnificent 
idea of increasing the splendour of the Roman see and render- 
ing Rome the centre of literature and of arts, no less than of 
religion, was first conceived by Nicholas V. about the. middle 
of the fifteenth century. As a part of this design he»résolved 
to complete the palace of the Vatican on such an extensive 
scale and with such elegance of ornament as to render it the 
largest as well as the most beautiful fabric in Christendom. 
The artist employed by him in executing his immense designs 
was Bernardo Rosselini. His plans were completed and ap- 
proved of, the work was commenced and such part of the 
buildings as front the cortile of the Belvedere, with a part of 
the extensive walls, was erected when the death of the pontiff 
terminated his mighty projects ; not however before he had, by 
the assistance of the same eminent architect, completed several 
magnificent buildings, as well within the city of Rome. as in 


other parts of Italy. The buildings of the Vatican were in-| 


creased by Pius II., Paul II. and Sixtus IV., who erected the 
chapel known by his name with the library and ‘the conclave, 
and by Innocent VIII., who completed extensive galleries and 
apartments, and ornamented them with paintings and mosaics. 
A stately tower was raised’ by Alexander VI., the apartments of 


which were decorated with pictures by the best :artists of the 


time; but the honour of having carried forward‘to a great 
degree of perfection the splendid designs of Nicholas V. was 
reserved for Julius II. Shall we, with Bembo, attribute it to 
the good fortune of this pontiff that he was surrounded by three 
such artists as Bramante, Raphael and Michel Angelo? or may 
we not with greater justice suppose that Julius communicated 
to them a portion of the. vigour and impetuosity of his own 
character, and acknowledge that these great men were indebted 
to the pontiff for some part of their reputation and perhaps of 
their excellence, by the opportunities which his magnificent 
projects and vast designs afforded them of exercising their 
talents on a theatre sufficiently ample to display them to full 
advantage? y SRA 


J 


Magnitude in the Arts. 


In inanimate forms magnitude seems to have different 
expressions to us, according to its different appearance or. 
description. Magnitude in height is expressive to us of eleva- 
vation and magnanimity. The source of this association is so 
obvious, and the association itself so natural, that such qualities 
of mind have in all ages been expressed by these images, and 
such magnitudes described by terms drawn from these qualities 
of mind. Magnitude in depth is expressive to us of danger or 
terror, and from our constant experience of images of horror. 
In all countries the popular hell is considered as an un- 
fathomable abyss, into which the souls, of the wicked are 
plunged. Magnitude in length is expressive to us of vastness, 
and, when apparently unbounded, of infinity; that being 
naturally imagined to be without end to which we. can discern 
none. It is impossible to see a..vast plain, and above all the 
ocean, without this impression. In spite of the knowledge we 
have of the immense space between us and the fixed stars, and 
of the comparatively trifling distance between any two points in 


‘this globe, yet the former is not nearly so sublime as the view 


of the ocean without shore, or even.of a great plain without 
bounds. » Magnitude in breadth is expressive to us of stability, 
of duration, of superiority to ‘destruction.’ Towers, forts, castles, 
&c., are sublime in consequence of this association, though 
very often they havésno other considerable magnitude. The 


pyramids of Egypt are strikingly sublime in point of form from 


this expression, as well as from the real knowledge we have of 
their duration. We are so accustomed to judge of the stability 
of everything by the proportion ofits base, that terms 
borrowed from this material quality are in every language 
appropriated to the expression of some of the sublimest con- 
ceptions we can form; to the stability of nations, of empires, of 
the laws of nature, of the future hopes of good men. Ee 


GENERAL: 30 


Mr. J. Honeyman, as deputy-president, received the 
| Lord Provost, Magistrates and Town Council of Edinburgh at 
their visit to the Royal Scottish Academy on Friday last. © 


The Slade Professorship of Fine Art in Cambridge is‘now 
vacant. The election will take place on Wednesday, March 23. 
The outgoing president, Dr. Waldstein, is re-eligible. “The 
professor, who is not required. to reside, is to give annually in 
the University, in full term, and free of charge as regards 
members of the University, a course of not less’ than twelve 
lectures on the history, theory and. practice of the’ fine ‘arts or ° 
of some section or sections of them. Candidates are requested to 
send their names to the vice-chancellor on or before March 16. 
The appointment is for three years, and the stipend consists of 
the dividends on the sum ‘of 12,1867. 12s. 7d. New Two-and- 
Three-Quirters per Cent. Consolidated Annuities. ° 


The Select Committse on the Museums of the Science 
and Art Department will shortly be reappointed, to pursue the 
inquiry into the operations of the administration. jo agey 


Mr. T. P. Figgis will on March 1 remove from 5 Adelaide 


‘Place to 28 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 


Two Associates of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours were elected at the general meeting on the 17th inst, 
viz. Mr. Louis Davis and Mr. James Paterson. tds 

Mr. Owen W. Davis, architect, notifies us‘that he will on 
the Ist prox. remove from 1 Caroline Street, Bedford Square, 
W.C., to 27 Rutland Street, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

The will of Mr. Charles John Shoppee, architect, who 
died on November 18, was proved on Februery 18 by Mr. 
Charles Herbert Shoppee, the son, and Mr. Robert William 
Dibdin, of 23 Red Lion Square, the executors, the value of the 


personal estate being 8,362/. os. 5d. gross and 6,683/. 4s. 3d. 


net. He gives all his architectural books to his son, and 
20 guineas to Mr. Dibdin. 

The New Church built by Sir Tatton Sykes, at Sledmere, at 
a cost of between 20,000/. and 30,000/., has been opened. Part 
of the ancient church, which stands in the park, near Sledmere 
House, is incorporated with the new edifice, which contains 
some elaborate carving and figures of saints. 
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Gye Architect. 


THE WEEK. t yiowhs 
Aw action which js in progress in the Irish:Law Courts 
does not bode well for the City companies having estates 
in the north of Ireland, and which were obtained by 
advances of money at the time of the “Confiscation of 
Ulster.” There is no doubt the companies have ruled their 
estates with a prudence which was worth the imitation of 
landowners throughout the island. But about forty years 
ago there was a dispute between some companies over the 
rights to fish in rivers and streams, which suggested that 
the titles to the estates were not as unlimited as had been 
imagined. The action, Attorney-General v. Society for the 
Plantation of Ulster and others, which is now dragging 
itself through the Chancery Division of the Insh High 
Court, may therefore have unexpected consequences. A 
general order has been made against all the defendants for 
discovery of matters relating to the action contained in their 
Irish minute,books. The Ironmongers’ Company has not 
made discovery of documents in their court books which 
has satisfied the Crown lawyers, and this week it was sought 
to have these court books. included in the order. On the 
part of the Ironmongers’ Company it was stated there was 
no intention to hold back any evidence to which the 
plaintiffs were entitled, but the court’ books in question 
were. all in old English characters, and no one but an 
expert was able to read them. ‘The Master of the Rolls 
has directed a discovery of all entries in minute books or 
court books of the Ironmongers’ Company relating to the 
company’s dealings with their Irish estates, so far as con- 
cerned sales of timber, release of minerals and sporting 
rights. 


BIRMINGHAM possesses a body known as Trustees of 
the Public Picture Gallery Funds. At a meeting of the 
Birmingham City Council on Tuesday a letter was read 
from the trustees stating that, with the assistance of a 
few friends, they had purchased a very fine work by Sir 
JosHuA REYNOLDS, called /vo. Thomas, Bishop of Rochester, 
Dean of Westminster, and now offered it to the Corpora- 
tion to be placed in the Art Gallery. The trustees also 
offered to exchange for Mr. Briton RIviERE’s Poacher’s 
Widow the same artist's Phebus Apollo. The Poacher’s 
Widow was accepted by the Corporation.in 1880 from the 
trustees, and the artist had suggested that he would like to 
be represented in the Birmingham Gallery by one.of his 
most important works. He had therefore offered to 
present “his Phebus Apollo, which was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1895. Both gifts were accepted. 


FoR many years it was known that in the Lake Con- 
stance there were remains of ancient lake dwellings or 
crannoges. But the attempts to disinter them were: not 
always successful, and in the course of the operations the 
piles and other parts of the timber were injured. The 
direction of the exploration was lately entrusted to Professor 
SCHUMACHER, and already the advantages of the change: are 
apparent. At Bodmann, a remarkable village is now being 
revealed. On two sidés it is evident there were stockades 
as a protection against the waves of the Boden-See.: Enough 
is found to show the progress in the character of the timber 
construction. It is concluded that one part of the settle- 
ment was established in the Stone Period, while another 
belongs to the Bronze Period. In the latter the dwellings 
were also: of a larger area. 


Amipst the changes which are inevitable, if the grounds 
around Chiswick House are converted into building sites, 


it is to be hoped the only example. of Lord BuRLINGTON’S' 


taste as a copyist which is to be found near London will be 


tended to utilise them in the Farnese Palace. 


The work of Professor ScHu-: 
MACHER will be watched with the utmost interest: by all 
_archeologists. 


an excess of symmetry and respect for precedents, and those 
faults are not likely to be condoned in our time. ‘Such 
are,” said the critic, ‘too many correspondent doors in 
spaces so contracted ; chimneys between , windows, and, 
which is worse, windows between chimneys; and vestibules, 
however beautiful, yet too little secured from the damps of 
the climate. The trusses that support the ceiling of the 
corner drawing-room are beyond measure massive, and the 
ground apartment 1s rather a diminutive catacomb than 
a library in a northern latitude; yet these blemishes and 
Lord HERVEY’s wit, who said ‘the house was too small to 
inhabit and too large to hang one’s watch,’cannot depreciate 
the taste that reigns in the whole.” The house js an imita- 
tion of the Villa Capra at Vicenza, which PALLAbIO 
designed, the variations not being improvements. ‘Two 
wings were added in 1788 by James Wyatt, which changed 
the character of the building, and ketween 1813 and 1853 
the grounds were transformed. Apart from its architectural 
interest, the house merits preservation, for it was in the 
Italian saloon that Fox and CANNING spent their last days 
on earth. ‘ 


Ir was proposed a few years since to widen London 
Bridge by two footways, which were to be carried on canti- 


levers ; but the opposition caused the withdrawal of the 


scheme. A similar arrangement is suggested to meet the 
increased traffic on Waterloo Bridge ; but, if it would be 
inappropriate in one case, the same principle should be 
applied elsewhere. CANovA was said to have declared that 
the sight of Waterloo Bridge was enough to compensate a 
stranger for the expense and trouble of a visit to London ; 
but that was apparently a favourite compliment with the 
sculptor. There is no doubt, however, about the dignity 
of the bridge, and it is no less remarkable for its conveni- 
ence, since it was the first in this country to have a roadway 
that is nearly horizontal. 


THE CLoncurRY faiily possess a residence in the co, 
Kildare which is known as Lyons. In front of it are four 
monoliths of rose-coloured granite, which are supposed to 
have originally come from a quarry at Syene. According 
to tradition, they were found on the site of NERo’s palace 
in Rome. Pope Paut III. (ALESSANDRO FARNESE) in- 
Afterwards 
they were neglected until the beginning of the present 
century, when Lord CLoncurry was able to purchase them. 
They were sent to Dublin, and afterwards to his lordship’s 
house, when RicHARD Morrison, the architect, utilised 
them for the entrance porch. ‘The shafts are commonly 
supposed to be Aberdeen granite, but they are unquestion- 
ably Egyptian. 


THE Paris schools of art and technical education have 
an almost universal reputation, and students in England 
may be desirous to enter them. It is well to remember 
that no foreign student can enter any of the schools of 
France—medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, veterinary, painting, 
design, architecture, music, declamation, engineering, &c.— 
without the formal application of the diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of his country. In most cases two letters suffice, 
one making application, the other expressing thanks when 
the request is granted. Sometimes more correspondence is 
necessary, for the reason that those proposing to enter 
any of the high-grade schools have to produce cer- 
tain certificates of studies, or diplomas, which the 
authorities accept only when they come through the 
embassy. ‘These rules apply to all foreign students. No 

iscrimination is made ; on the contrary, the authorities 


‘extend all possible facilities to the majority of applicants. 


In the School of Mines foreigners can bé admitted either 
as foreign pupils, in which case they have to stand an 
examination, or as free auditors, in which case there is no 
examination. All the courses, however, are not open to 
that class of students, and no diploma is granted them, 
In both cases they have to pay 50 frs. for matriculation. 
If the school is full, as occasionally happens, the application 


preserved. Horace WALPOLE considered it suffered from { for admission is put off until the next year. 
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«ont CONSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS. 
‘UBJECTS which: relate to construction appear ‘to 
S ‘receive more attention in America than in. England: 
Among those which occupy the thoughts of architects and 
engineers: in Canada and the United States, there are two. 
in which the interest is. not altogether local. One is the 
accident which arose in the public hall of London, Ontario, 
when'‘no less than twenty-three lives were sacrificed, and 
many people were doomed to be maimed while living, 
through the failure of a wooden beam. .The second’ sub- 
jectis the weakening of girders, stanchions and other metal 
work through corrosion, which, although invisible ‘in its 
action, is nevertheless most dangerous to a multitude of 
American structures. Both subjects are worth considera- 
tion. 
‘©The public hall in London was a part of the: municipal 
buildings, and therefore ‘came immediately under’ the 
cognisance of ‘authorities that make laws to insure the 
safety of all the buildings in the township. . They were 
“so neglectful of the property under their own charge, 
they cannot be respected when they endeavour to urge 
their fellow inhabitants to be careful. If the hall had 
been examined by an architect or engineer, precautions | 
would have been recommended and probably carried out 
prior to the meeting. But parsimony appears to have 
reigned in the town hall, and the public were exposed to 
danger which an expenditure of ten dollars would have 
revealed. There can be no question of the responsibility 
of those who failed to put their house in order, but 
their neglect was condoned. by their fellow-townsmen 
because it was supposed to be inspired by economy. The 
jury, instead of laying the blame on the official shouldets, 
declared that “the sad. occurrence was purely accidental,” 
and. that “more than ordinary care was used ‘in ‘the con- 
struction of the floor and the selection of materials for it.” 
If extraordinary care can lead to such fatal consequences 
the ordinary operations of the authorities of London -had 
. better be left to the risk of the Council alone. 
The hall in which the public meeting was held measured 
72 feet in length and was 42 feet wide. At one end wasia 
platform 16 feet wide and 7 feet deep. In front of it the 
people were collected, occupying apparently a space 
measuring 21 feet by 14 feet, or 294 square feet. “The part 
of the floor which collapsed contained 616 square feet, for 
it measured 22 feet by 28 feet, but the failure of so large an 
area was not due to the direct action of the weight of the 
crowd. Assuming the area to be 294 square feet, what had 
the floor to withstand? The floor itself has been calculated 
to have weighed nearly 25 lbs. per square foot. If we assume 
that a part of the platform, or 14 feet’9 inches by 7 feet 
9 inches, should be added with a weight of ro Ibs. per 
square foot, and allow the weight of floor to be 243 lbs., 
the dead weight which had to be carried was 8,425 lbs. - 
We have next to consider the living load. - There is. 
never likely to be agreement about what that signifies. 
When the. Charing Cross railway. bridge across. the 
Thames was about to be constructed, Sir Joun Hawx- 
SHAW’s staff took great pains to discover what weight would 
come upon the footways, assuming them to be densely 
crowded. The heaviest ironworkers and fitters employed 
were utilised, but no more than 70 lbs. could be brought to 
bear on a square foot. The calculated weight was 80 Ibs. 
In, France from’ 60 to 70 Ibs.a foot is considered to be 
ample. For the floors in Buckingham Palace, where safety 
was carried to excess, 120 lbs. per foot was taken by Nasu. 
Brnpon Stonry says he packed men within hoops and found 
he could obtain as high a weight as 146 lbs. per square foot, 
but the figure he recommends for adoption is 100 lbs. a 
foot. American authorities also differ. . HATFIELD says a 
load of 132 lbs. should be taken. In an experiment with 
thirty-two students, who were crowded into an area of 
335 Square feet, the weight was found to be 139 lbs.. 
per square foot. _ With sixteen students Professor 
Kernor found the weight was 134 lbs., but they said. they 
were not closely packed, and there was room for another 
man in an area of 18 square feet. One of the skilled 
witnesses at the inquest on the victims of the London 
collapse said that when men were ‘not resting the weight! 
was in excess of what was allowed when 
rest; but that would hardly be the case at a meeting, | 


Tust appears. 


they were at |: 


were marching in regular military order, for then a sort of 
impact would occur. ~ | | 

If we take the weight of a man to be 135 Ibs., and 
accept the statement that 250 of them were collected on 
the part of the floor which we are considering, we should 
then have a weight of 33,750 lbs. for live load. That would 
be equal to rr2 lbs. per square foot: on 294 feet. With 
8,425 lbs. dead load the total weight becomes 42,175 Ibs. 
To sustain it there was one beam measuring 21 feet by 
12 inches by 14 inches. The beam was made up of four 
thicknesses of 3-inch spiked together but not bolted. The 
breaking weight of such a beam, according to the American 
authority; Mr. Kipprr, should be 53,760 lbs., if the timber 
were sound. By Trautwine’s tables it was only 50,406. 
But, according to one of the experts, if there were knots or 
dry ‘rot the strength would be diminished to 35,840 lbs. 
At the most the safe load, taking it at one-fourth the break- 
ing weight, would “be 13,440 lbs., while the load that came 
upon it was at the lowest calculation 42,175 Ibs. It was 
inevitable that with so weak a support a catastrophe was 
impending ever since the building was erected. ; 

Some. builders may say the beam was stronger because 
it consisted of four planks. But there is no evidence 
derived from careful experiments to uphold that theory. 
Four sound pieces are stronger than a beam which is not 
throughout of uniform quality, and it may sometimes 
happen that sound beams are not obtainable. ‘There is no 
gain ‘in strength necessarily obtained by a combination -of 
pieces, and any one who will look at built-up beams in a 
housebreaker’s yard will admit that they present many 
appearances of weakness. 

_ It would seem, therefore, that the discovery of the danger 
of the floor in the public hall of London was no abstruse 
problem, and a criminal responsibility must always rest on 
the authorities of the town who allowed the place to be 
overcrowded. There is, however, no punishment for.them, 
and whatever could be inflicted would not make amends 
for the misfortunes they have caused. But‘ it is to be 
hoped that in other places rooms will not be used for 
assemblies until there is some sort of guarantee that the 
floors can’ bear any weight which is likely to come upon 
them. » 

The second subject which is now occupying the thoughts 
of many architects across the Atlantic may be called internal 
corrosion. It affects especially the soaring “ sky-scrapers ” 
and other examples of steel-frame structures. ‘There is a 
suspicion that all the means hitherto taken to prevent the 
evil are not successful, and it is almost impossible to dis- 
cover an effective remedy if the disease makes its appear- 
ance after the framing is covered with brick or stone. 

On that account the subject of paints is assuming 
unusual importance before architectural and engineering 
societies. There are countless varieties of paints in the 
American markets which are vaunted as effectual preventa- 
tives of rust, but they are unfortunately not always trust- 
worthy. One engineer who experimented with twenty-two. 
sorts found many which were worthless. One so-called. 
asphaltic paint contained’ no trace of asphaltum. Several 


‘kinds of cheap asphaltic paint seemed to’aid in the forma- 
‘tion of rust. 


Nor were the iron oxide and graphite paints 
manufactured in America found to be of more service. » It 
is also difficult to insure that the specified number of coats 
are laid on. One American architect, therefore, insists that 
the different coats are to be of different colours, and it is, 
therefore, not easy to deceive him. yy fe bad 

‘The necessity of avoiding rusting becomes more im- 
portant from the use which is made of concrete, terra-cotta, 


‘cement and other materials as guards of steel construction 


against the effects of fire. It is not always certain that the 


‘contact of limes and cements with steel helps to develop 


oxidisation. But there is a misgiving that in many cases 
such a result is sure to follow. Then there are materials 


which:.are slightly porous; they allow. communication 


between the air and the metal which causes much mischief. 
Certain stones no sooner come in contact with metal than 
In one American suspension bridge it was 
ascertained that the strength of the cables was diminished 
an eighth after they were operated on for the purpose of 
removing rust. In that case the cables were able to be 
reached with little cost, but if they were anchored as if they 


although a higher allowance might be recognised when meh ! Were never to be approached the danger would be serious. 
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Tt is the unseen and unsuspected eating away’ which 
becomes most dangerous. For the strains continue, how- 
ever much the effective section is diminished. 

A few years ago an Irish architect astonished the railway 
world by declaring that to his knowledge tons of rust; were 
removed every week from STEPHENSON’S - Britannia Bridge 
over the Menai Straits. If the statement were literally 
exact it would before now have been necessary to construct 
a different class of girders to carry the trains. But wherever 
iron or steel is employed and exposed to air we must expect 
to haye rust. It would therefore be an advantage if more 
pains were taken to discover the value of the remedies 
which are available against the evil. In England the test- 
ing of materials does not comprise operations of that kind. 
Every day examples of iron and steel are subjected to 
tensile strains, although it is well known that the variations 
in strength are not of much account. But what has to be 
ascertained is the power of the chemical process which can 
bring the best steel down to a very low standard, and it 
might be added of processes which render other materials 
weak and unfitted for the work demanded from them in 
building. It is a diagnosis of disease which: is needed 
rather than a glorification of strength. 


* CANONS” AND THE PRINCELY CHANDOS.* 


OR anyone who has the knack of pointing morals the 

life of JAMES BrypcEs, Duke of Chandos, is as suit- 

able a subject as the eighteenth century affords. But the 
process could not be gone through in a journal like Zhe 
Architect. Tne coroneted JEREMy DiIppLER committed 
more robberies than all his brother thieves who came to an 
end at Newgate and Tyburn while he flourished, but if his 
money was not acquired honestly he expended a great part 
of it in a praiseworthy manner, by building palaces with an 
occasional church as a sort of expiation. He was a patron 
of the triad of fine arts and of music also, for the great 
HANDEL was proud to be His Grace’s choirmaster, and as 
such composed anthems which are still competent to waft 
the thoughts of good people beyond the skies. Indeed, 
the only memorials of the unscrupulous financier which are 
likely to endure are the oratorio of “Esther” and the 
anthems “As Pants the Hart,” “I will Magnify Thee,” 
““O Praise the Lord with one Consent” and other sacred 
songs. Most of the Chandos buildings have vanished as if 
they were accursed things, and the historians of the 
eighteenth century turn away from the owner as if he wére 
too low and ‘should be left.as a prey to the chroniclers of 
crime, As he was a liberal encourager of building and the 
arts we may be allowed to look at him with a more pitiful 
regard. It is well to remember likewise that Nemesis 
tracked him and he was acquainted with adversity as well 
as prosperity. Listen to what Speaker ONnsLow said of 

him :— 

The Duke of Chandos was the most surprising instance of. 

a change of fortune raised by a man himself that had happened, 
I believe, in any age. When he first entered into the office of 
Paymaster he had little or no estate of his own, and never 
inherited more than a few hundred pounds per annum; but by 
the means of this office, and the improvements of money, in 
little more than ten years, living expensively, too, in the mean- 
while, he had accumulated a fortune of six or seven hundred 
thousand pounds—I have heard more—and without any vices, 
or being addicted to pleasures, in the compass of twenty-five 
years he was reduced to almost the difficulties of indigence by 
a course of extravagance in his expenditure that had neither 
taste, use nor sense. He was a bubble for every project, and a 
dupe to men that nobody else would keep company with. Yet 
with all this he had parts of understanding and knowledge, 
experience of men and business and a gravity of deportment 
which more qualified him for a wise man than what the wisest 
men have generally been possessed with. He fell—for ‘so 
indeed it should be called—pitied and lamented by all who 
knew. him, for a man of more true goodness of nature or: 
gentleness of manners never lived. 


‘The foregoing character of the Duke reads like’ a! 
quotation from the “Mémoires” of Sarnt Srwon, and it’ 


* The Princely Chandos: A Memoir of James Brydges,, Paymaster-' 
General of the Forces abroad during the most brilliant part of the: 
Duke of Marlborough’s melitary career, 1705-11, afterwards the first: 
Duke of Chandos. By John Robert Robinson. London’: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Limited. ; , ‘ t- 


-house while his rivals were active. 


Greenwich, and SHEPPARD. 
design was prepared by James, and the builder of the north 
front was STRONG, the trusted mason of WREN at St. Paul’s. 
“GEORGE VERTUE says the building was “a hoble square 


would need the pen of the French Duc to do justice to 
Cuanvos. The last words explain how so much dishonesty 
could pass unchecked. When Brypces appeared in the 
House of Commons in 1698 it was not considered a great 
crime to make free with the money which was raised by 
taxes in England. From every penny paid to a soldier 
MARLBOROUGH contrived to purloin something, and 
BrypcGes facilitated the monetary operations of the com- 
mander and imitated them. Occasionally envious members 
obtained committees of the House of ‘Commons to investi- 
gate the expenditure, but the game still went on. According to 
one report, the Hon. James Brypces, Paymaster-General 
of the Forces Abroad, had received 15,374,689/. ts. 113d, 
and he accounted for 12,282,059/. 175. 6¢. The balance 
was therefore 3,092,629. 4s. 44d. The attention to 
farthings must have puzzled the economists of those days. 
For then Parliamentary financing was usually on a grand 
scale. What was a deficit of three millions? A mere trifle 
to the Ministers of Queen ANNE. Secretary St. JouN, 
afterwards renowned as Viscount BOLINGBROKE, declared 
“he did not know that either Mr. Brypces or'the late 
Ministry were at all to blame in the matter,” an example of 
generosity about the public money that was almost sublime. 
Soon afterwards, however, BrypGes perceived that he 
must abandon MarLporoucH or fall with him, and he 
acted. after the manner of financiers in all ages: The 
Commons dismissed the Duke from his high commands, 
but the Queen informed him of her intention to reserve all 
employments she had entrusted to him. The Paymaster held 
on to his office and plundering. 
_. The Queen died and GrorcE I. arrived. The Hon. James 
BRYDGEs, who had meanwhile inherited a title, utilised the 
confusion which was inevitable with a new dynasty to filt 
more of his coffers. He displayed extraordinary imagina- 
tive power in debiting regiments which nobody had en- 
countered in peace or war with outlays which would have 
put the Major Monsoons of that time to shame. BrypcEs 
appears to have also created a navy that was as costly and 
as shadowy. He trafficked, moreover, in public offices, and 
there is a record cf a case in which a sum of 4,000/. was 
received for an appointment, Lord Treasurer GODOLPHIN 
apparently sharing in the spoil. But notorious as were 
those transactions which were made the subject of an 
inquiry, the Hon. Mr. Brypces, says his biographer, “ does 
not appear to have been affected in the least by the Com- 
missioners’ report, as he was returned at the head of the 
poll for Hereford, his old seat, in the new Parliament. Mr. 
BRYDGES possessed in a marked degree the faculty of 
making himself agreeable to all with whom he was brought 
in contact.” Agreeableness can still cover a multitude of 
sins in a politician. There was some, excuse for Mr. 
BRybGEs, for he was no miser and no doubt considered he 
was a patriot who aided: in the distribution’ of money 
among classes who were in need of it. When the Paymaster 
retired his own savings were estimated at three millions. by 
SMOLLETT, and he did not stand alone, for, as the author of 
“‘ Roderick Random ” said, “ All means had proved ineffec- 
tual to determine and punish those individuals who shame- 
fully pillaged their country ; the villainy was so complicated, 
the vice so general and the delinquents so powerfully 
screened by artifice and interest, as to elude all.inquiry.” 
England was treated by high and low in those days as if 
she were a patient whose safety depended on a sort of 
heroic bleeding which should be periodically performed. 
BRYDGES, or, as he ought to be called, Lord CuHanpos; 
was too shrewd to commence building his lordly pledsure- 
If not afraid for his 
gains, he might apprehend that the possibility of further 
enriching himself was likely to be withdrawn from him. 
But, once free from official privileges, he set about realising 
his visions with ardour. By his first wife he had acquired 
a fine site for a palace about a mile distant from the village 
of Edgware. He began with an improvement of. the 
ground. Then when all was ready he sought an architect. 


‘Who was the fortunate man to obtain ‘such a client? 


Nobody can discover. According to Mr. Roptnson three 
architects were employed, viz. JaMEs Ginps, JOHN JAMES of 
According to Lysons* the 
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pile, all of stone ; the four sides almost alike, with statues 
on the front; within was ,a small square of brick, not 
handsome, the outhouses of brick and stone, very con- 
venient and well disposed ; the hall richly adorned with 
marble statues, busts, &c., the ceiling of the staircase 
by-THORNHILL, the grand apartments finely adorned. with 
paintings, sculpture and furniture.” This is but a meagre 
description, and would be. no less applicable to several 
eighteenth century buildings. Mr. Rosrnson in his book 
has collected the scattered references to Canons, and has 
made out of them a description that generally appears to 
be consistent. ‘The building was estimated to have cost 
between 250,000/ and 300,000/. It was upheld at a cost 
which befitted.so wealthy an owner. DeErok, in his ‘Tour 
through England,” says of the Canons’ household, “ Here 
are continually maintained, and that in the dearest part of 
England as to house expenses, not less than 120 in family, 
and yet a face of plenty appears in every part of it; nothing 
needful is withheld, nothing pleasant. is restrained; every 


servant in the house is made easy and his life comfortable.” 


The chapel. connected with Canons also. merits 
remembrance, for it was there HanpEL composed and 
conducted, and besides it has some literary interest. POPE 
in his ‘‘ Epistle on False Taste ” described a.mansion which 
was immediately assumed to be Canons. ‘The poet, how- 


v 


The ceiling of the chancel is coloured ‘blue, and is 
powdered with stars. There is enough to suggest that the 


' church .of St. Lawrence, Little Stanmore, was visited and 


described by ALEXANDER Pope. According to Mr. Ropin- 
son, the decorations of the church were modelled after the 
chapel at Canons, but the two were distinct places of 
worship. The chapel, he says, was on the right-hand side 
of a court, the kitchens being on the left, and he gives the 
following description of it :— 


The chapel was prettily and neatly designed (here again 
Pergotti showed kis skill in plaster and gilding), and contained 
a handsome altar. In an alcove above the altar was placed the 
organ by the celebrated Jordans; facing this, just over the 
entrance gates to the chapel (from the court alluded to), was a 
spacious gallery for the earl and his family, communicating by 
a door with the apartments above. A staircase descended from 
the gallery to the body of the chapel, in crder to allow members 
of the family to approach the altar for the purposes of the 
sacrament or other rites. The windows were handsomely 
painted ; the designs were taken from the New Testament. 


It is to be regretted Mr. Ropinson did not give the 
fragments of evidence from which his description was com- 
‘piled. It is without parallel to have a church and chapel 
painted alike, for the foreign artists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury would be disposed to charge double or more if they 


Elevation of *‘ Canons,” near Edoware, 


ever, more suo, wrote to the Duke of CHANDOS to say 
Timon’s villa must be sought elsewhere. How far the 
descriptions in the Epistle corresponded with the Duke’s 
house and gardens can now be only conjectured, But 
there is a nearer approach to a-reality which can be tested 
in what is said about the chapel by the poet, viz.:— 
And now the chapel’s silver bell you hear, 

That summons you to all the pride of prayer : 

Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 

Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven. 

On painted ceilings you devoutly stare 

Where sprawl the saints of Verrio or Laguerre, 

Or gilded clouds in fair expansion lie, 

And bring all Paradise before your eye. 


The lines about music refer to the singing and, playing at 
the services, Dr For said :—“The chapel hath a choir 
of vocal and instrumental music, as in the Chapel Royal, 
and. when His Grace goes to church he is attended. by his 
Swiss Guards, ranged as the Yeomen of the Guard.” Dr 
For wished to suggest thai the new race of kings were 
hardly equal to English nobles, for he adds, “I must say 
that few German sovereign princes live with that magni- 
ficence, grandeur and good order” which was to be found 
at Canons. Apparently the church. described by Danie 
DE ForE.was separated from the mansion. Now in the 
neighbouring Stanmore Parva, or Little Stanmore, there ‘is 
a.church which, is locally believed to be the chapel in 
which the Duke of CHanpos worshipped. It is bepainted 
beyond any church near London. | There are, figures of 
Virtues, paintings. by BeLLuccr of .MosEs delivering. the 
Law, Curist-preaching the Gospel, the Magi offering Gifts, 
the Descent from the Cross, besides eight panels supposed 
to be by Lacurrre of Scenes from the Life of Christ, 


| his seventy-first year. 


were compelled to copy their own works. Archeologists 
will not be convinced by what Mr. Rogrnson affirms while 
they have a building adjoining Canons which complies with 
all the conditions required. ; 

Canons was not the Duke’s only building experiment 
in the Edgware district. He erected a large house at Stan- 
more which he presented to Colonel Dopptns, one of his 
agents. He purchased the north side of Cavendish Square 
as a site for a London mansion of exceptional importance, 
but all that was attempted was the erection of two houses 
at the ends of the site, one at the corner of Harley Street, 
the other at the corner of Chandos Street. In one of 
these the Duke lived. He purchased building sites else- 
where in London and in Bath. But, deprived as he was of 
a command over the Exchequer, he was compelled to 
restrain his passion for building. Company promotion was 
then a new mode of excitement, and the Duke of CHANDOS 
was captivated by it. He believed in his knowingness and 
financial genius, and like the majority of such men in our 
day he was impoverished by simpletons. The York 
Buildings Company for water supply, the South Sea Com- 
pany, the .Royal African Company were among the ven- 
tures in which he speculated and lost. What is more 
remarkable is that in his losses he retained the sympathy 
of all classes. He was made a Privy Councillor, and 
expected to receive the Order of the Garter. Another time 
he appeared as a chief mourner at a royal funeral. He was 
appointed Yeoman of the Guard and he was also favoured 
with offices for his retainers. ‘The Duke died in 1744, in 


The feats of finance by which the first Duke contrived 


| to keep, up appearances were not suited to his successor’s 


capabilities. He tried immediately after his accéssion to 


events which then occurred will:be incomprehensible. 


‘peculiar climate, the remains. of.even the most ancient works 
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dispose of Canons. There was nebody. eee she eanld | 
hope to sustain so costly a place. In 1747 it*was sold..as | 
materials, and realised less than a twelfth of the’ original | 
cost. The columns were used for Wanstead House: The ! 
staircase was set up in Chesterfield House, South Audley — 
Street. A statue of GeorGcE I. found its way to Leicester | 
Square, and in course of time became. an. eyesore until | 
another financier paid for its disappearance. A relief. by | 
GRINLING GIBBONS was placed in a house on Winchmore | 
Hill. Part of the railings was purchased at 145..6@. per ; 
cwt. for the parish church ‘of St. John, Hampstead. Another 
part is supposed to have been acquired for New College, 
Oxford. The altar reappeared in Fawley Church, the organ | 
was transported to Gosport, the stained-glass window to 
‘Great Malvern and some of the copper gilt lamps, it is said, 
illuminated Day & Martin’s in Holborn. The house- 
breaker always does his work thoroughly, and it would be | 


-as easy to find a trace of the halls of Balclutha as of | 
Canons. 


Mr. Roprnson was well advised when he resolved to 
describe so remarkable a career as that of the Duke. 
** Princely CHaNDOos” is not one of the names which are 
familiar to students of the history of the eighteenth century, » 
but without a knowledge of so remarkable a being many 


EGYR EU LHE BIRTHPLACE. Or 
"ARCHITECTURE.* 


GYPT is, so far as has been.ascertained, the fountain-head 
of all civilised architecture, .and being . a country of 


have been handed down to us in a remarkable state of pre- 
servation, so that we are able to trace their history back in a 
manner which would have been otherwise, impossible. Besides © 
this, again, the monuments have been. covered with inscriptions, 


-both by those who. erected) them .and by their successors, and — 


modern research having enabled these. inscriptions to be read, 
the history of the country and of the buildings.alike has been 


revealed. 


So far as it has been possible to ascertain the facts, it ap- 
pears that the generality of the people have been at all times 


-agriculturists, subject to despotic and. often foreign rulers, who 


have made them their slaves. Thus whenever the throne. has 
been occupied by those who have been inclined to build, there 
has been ample slave labour. available, both for the ’actual 
erection of the buildings and for the transport of materials, to 
bring limestone from the hills bounding the Nile valley or 
granite from Syene. 


The dates given by various authorities both to buildings and 
rulers are very confusing, but, according to Mariette, there | 
were thirty different dynasties of heathen kings, or Pharaohs, | 
‘between the years 5004 B.C. and 378 B.C., divided into three 
great periods, thus:— 


ist Period . Thinite and Memphite . 
{ Theban (Ancient) 1 
J 2446 Bc. to 1702 B.C. i 
| Theban (New) 
1702 B.C. to 966 B.C. 


Ist to 10th dynasties. 


12th to 17th dynasties. 
2nd Period . 
I 18th to 21st dynasties. 


Saite (Old) Heit 

ed Perta? { 966 B.C. to 527 B.C. \ 22nd to 26th dynasties. 
3 : Saite (New) h hs a 
527 B.C. to 378 B.C. 27th to 30th dynasties. 


Then, after a short gap, came the period of Grecian rule, 
under the Ptolemies, commencing 322 BC., the first Ptolemy 
having been a general under Alexander the Great ; and this is 
followed by Roman occupation in the year 30 B.c., Egypt’ sub- 
sequently, for a long time, forming part of the Byzantine | 
Empire, as it has remained feudatory to Constantinople even 
to the present day. 

The building epochs also arrange themselves into four great | 
groups, marked, as might be expected, by great divergences of | 
style, which may be arranged as follows :— 


I, Pyramidal or Memphite, during the fourth dynasty. 
II. Proto-Doric or Early Theban, during the twelfth dynasty. 
III. Theban or Late Theban, during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties. 
IV. Ptolemaic, during the times of the Ptolemies and the Romans. 


Between these periods the throne seems to have been | 
occupied by kings who devoted themselves to other arts than 
that of architecture, or the. country appears to have been in a 
state of disorder, as during the rule of the Hyksos, of which 


* A paper by Mr. G. A. T. Maye Sac read before the Society of 
Architects on February 24. j 


| steps being respectively 38, 36, 34, 


_ remains. 
worked that not even a thin piece of paper could be passed into 
| the joints ; 


. Doric, are fewer. still, and small withal, 


little is known, between the twelfth and the eighteenth 
dynasties. 

The earliest buildings existing are all of the nature of tombs. 
It, seems that the Egyptians, with some vague idea of. the 
Resurrection such as has been possessed by many heathen 
races, had a belief that the body would come to life a second 
time some three thousand years after death, if properly pre- 
served. Hence the mummies and the solid tombs, .These 
latter first took the form of square-based. pyramids—evident 
successors to simple tumuli or heaps of stones ; and the earliest 
of. these of which remains exist is the Great Step Pyramid at 


Sakkarah. Accepting the earlier dates in all cases with caution, 


| its erection is generally ascribed to Ata, king of Egypt, about 


4300 B.c. Besides this, all that is known of it is that it con- 
sists of six huge steps of limestone masonry, arranged one 
upon another until a rough pyramidal form is attained, the 
2, 31 and 29 feet high. 

If there were any intermediate stages between this and the 
perfect pyramid, they have been lost, but of these latter there 
are many examples, the principal group being at Gizeh, near 
Cairo, and the principal one of the group being the famous 
Great Pyramid of Cheops (or Khufis), which is supposed to have 
been erected about B.C. 3733. Each side of its base measured 
about 760 feet and its vertical height 450 feet ; but its actual 
dimensions are difficult to determine, as the original granite 
casing has all been removed, and only the limestone core 
The granite casing is said to have been so perfectly 


and this is still the case with the granite lining to 
the passages with which it is traversed, and which penetrate 
even into the rock upon which it is built. How the blocks 
could have ‘been worked so perfectly, and how raised into 
position when worked, still remain unsolved problems to the 
present day. 

The fact.of tha tomb chamber having been found unoccupied 
when explored has caused, the promulgation of many theories 


_as-to the reason for the existence of the pyramid at all, one of 


an.exceedingly fanciful nature being that it was a prophetic 


_ building erected by Melchizedek, and another, put forward by 


ay well-known astronomer, being that its passages and the 


_ grooves along their sides were intended to perform the office of 


huge felescepes) for the observation of certain stars at certain 
times. 

If. the remains of the pyramidal epoch be few, even though 
colossal in size, those of the succeeding period, the Proto- 
but they make up for 
this by foreshadowment of greater things to come elsewhere 
in-later ages.. Some half-dozen dwellings were excavated 
during the, twelfth dynasty, and about the year 2300 B.C, 
in the limestone escarpment bordering the Nile Valley at Beni- 
Hassan, these being subsequently used as tombs upon the 
death of their inhabitants. The arrangement was that 


of a single, chamber with the roof supported by columns, 


not built up, but simply left out of the solid rock when the 
chamber was excavated. In the principal case there is also a 
smaller chamber within, evidently used as the tomb, and in 
that, as in most instances, a verandah was formed in front of 


_ the entrance by carrying the overhanging rock there also by 


columns. The arrangement is precisely that which might be 
expected in a small flat-roofed timber house in a hot country, 
from which. the inspiration is most evidently taken, as is seen 
at once by examination of the front of the verandah, for the 
columns have small abaci, representing bearing-pieces of wood, 
between their tops and the lintel which they carry ; this lintel 
is in the form of a horizontal architrave or beam of wood, and 
above it are representations of the ends of longitudinal rafters 
such as would carry the flat roof, while large flat circular discs 
are employed as bases again, like the abaci, to act as bearing- 
pieces, this time. to distribute. the weight of the columns over 
the surrounding surface. In reality, however, the parts are not 


| pieced together as the above description might lead one to 
| suppose, but the whole is left of solid rock, without joint. 


A great deal has been made. both of this plan and of this 
elevational arrangement as being the prototype of not only its 
immediate successors, the Egyptian temples of later dynasties, 
but of the Grecian Doric order. The plan of a prostylar temple 
consisting of a simple cell with side walls extended in front and 
columns placed there so as to form a verandah or entrance, is 
_ here clearly enough ; but whether the temple plan was derived 
direct from these tombs or from the type of building from which 
these tombs were also derived, and which must have been in 
common use for several hundreds of years, is questionable. 


- So, too, it is. with the general features of the elevation—and 
/ perhaps it is more interesting to believe that these tombs 


merely represent in stone a typeof building common for a long 
period of time, proving it to have been of exceedingly ancient 
origin, than to imagine that the inspiration of the Grecian 
temples was taken direct from them without any connection 
across the many centuries between their dates. The most 
curious feature, however, is the occurrence of flutes or hollow 
sinkings in the verandah-supporting columns of the principal 
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tomb. ‘There are sixteen sides to each column, and each side 
is slightly hollowed as if to emphasise the arris or edge ; and 
similar flutings appear, at a much later date, in the columns of 
the Greek Doric order, there being no known examples at 
intermediate periods to carry on the sequence. As to the 
origin of these there have been many theories, but probably 
the columns were first left square (as they still are to some of 
the tombs), then octagonal by the removal of the edges, then 
sixteen-sided ; and then, looking awkward, the sides were sunk 
for emphasis as said above. 

In another of the Beni-Hassan tombs there are two trans- 
verse rows of three columns each, the column forming quatrefoils 
on plan, being composed of four reeds of large size, or possibly 
representations of four circular wooden posts of small section, 
bound round near the top by representations of grass binding, 
the interstices being filled with short fillets. Above this binding 
the reeds swell out, forming a bud-shaped capital, and above 
the capital is a shallow abacus. The columns taper con- 
siderably and the form is one which came into very general use 
later on. As usual, the theorists have been busy as to its 
origin, but it is perhaps best to record only that which is 
obvious. 

Between the twelfth and the eighteenth dynasties there is 
an unbridged gap in the history of Egypt, all that is known 
being that it was overrun by the Hyksos, or shepherd kings. 
It was evidently a time of disorder, and no buildings of the 
period remain. 

With the eighteenth dynasty, however, there opened the 
greatest building epoch which Egypt ever saw, the Theban 
period ; as, also, this time was that of Egypt’s greatest pro- 
sperity. Then it was that the Israelites were captives in Egypt, 
Rameses II., the third king of the nineteenth dynasty, being 
generally believed to have been the Pharaoh who withstood 
Moses. 

The great buildings of this period are all close together, at 
Thebes, further up the Nile than Beni-Hassan, and now take 
the form of huge temples arranged upon a well-thought plan, 
one storey only in height, but majestic and awe-inspiring, in 
appearance. Externally they were simple, forbidding struc- 
tures, with plain walls inclined inwards and crowned with .the 
invariable simple cavetto cornice, and with entrance at one end 
only, between huge masses of masonry called pylons, in the 
form of truncated pyramids, again with the cavetto cornice 
crowning them. Internally the arrangement was always sym- 
metrical round an axial passage-way, so managed that when 
standing at the main entrance a view was obtained through the 
entire length of the temple to the shrine of the deity at the 
extreme end. This would be as impressive a view as could 
well be imagined, through sunlit courtyards and dark pillared 
halls alternately, with brilliant, nay gaudy, colouring used 
lavishly upon the walls and columns. 

A glance at a plan will show that the great temple or 
palace (probably both) at Luxor, a fairly typical example, was 
erected in three stages. The earlier portion dates to at least 
1500 B.C., the time of Amenophis III., a king of the eighteenth 
dynasty. It consists of the shrine, with a great number of 
small chambers round it; then, in advance, a deep pillared 
hall, opening along its entire width into a great courtyard with 
double colonnade on either side, the whole being closed bya 
pair of massive pylons with the entrance gate between. Later 
on another hall, comparatively narrow, with two rows of 
columns down its length, appears to have been added, another 
pair of pylons with entrance between being erected. So far 
the usual axial arrangement was preserved, but in making the 
subsequent addition of another open courtyard, with a double 
colonnade all round, and with yet fresh pylons at the new 
entrance, the axis has been lost, and the plan of the courtyard 
is not rectangular. 

Of a slightly later date is the temple at Karnac, it being 
generally ascribed to the time of Seti I. and his son Rameses I1., 
circa B.C. 1400 to 1333. Its general arrangement is very similar 
to that of the temple at Luxor, save that a small temple has 
been inset into the side wall of the outer courtyard by 
Rameses III. as late as 1200 B.C. ; and an outer pair of pylons 
was added again much later, in the Ptolemaic period. From 
the outer courtyard is entered a great pillared hall, famous as 
the Hypostyle Hall of Karnac. The axial passage of the whole 
building lies between two rows of columns, 60 feet high, resting 
on circular discs as bases, then swelling suddenly and after- 
wards tapering to a capital which is of bell form. The abacus 
above, instead of being a thin broad bearing slab as at Beni- 
Hassan, is cubical and comparatively small. 

This central passage is roofed with flat stones in the usual 
way at a high level, but on either side are several rows of lower 
columns, carrying a roof at a lower level, light being admitted 
to the central portion by a series of clerestory gratings or open- 
ings. The shorter columns very much resemble the reeded 
columns at Beni-Hassan, having a bud-shaped capital of 
exceedingly similar character ; but they have a swelling, or 
entasis, as have the taller columns, and are circular and: not 
reeded in section.’ This, however, is not a necessary pecu- 


liarity ofthe period, for reeded examples are to be seen at 
Luxor; though the entasis is always present, and the abaci are 
small cubes which do. not.appear to bring the weight at all well. 
upon the capitals. ; : 

The ornamentation, it may be remarked, was generally’ 
painted and not carved during the Theban period, with the 
exception of the symbolical Winged Globe, which appearszin. 
bold relief in the cavetto cornice over every doorway, and 
excepting, too, the hieroglyphic inscriptions and representations. 
of scenes from everyday life which are commonly found incised 
upon the wall-surfaces. It seems that the ornamentation of 
the columns generally took the form of representations of reeds. 
and leaves and binding straw bands, as if the column had 
originated in bundles of reeds or posts, and not in large tree 
trunks or in monolithic quarry supports. aah wy tue 

Contemporaneous with the temple at Karnac, and un- 
doubtedly of the time of Rameses II., is the Ramesseum. It 
again exhibits the same characteristics of arrangement as does. 
the temple of Medinet Habou, erected by Rameses III., the 
first king of the twentieth dynasty, about 1200 B.c. So exceed- 
ingly conservative were the Egyptians in their religious rites, 
as well as in their general mode of living, the son always adopt- 
ing the father’s trade and working according to his rules and 
methods, that even in the 300 years of the Theban period of 
architecture little variety is to be found. Even in the later ~ 
examples, as at Medinet Habou—and of course it will be 
understood that there are many smaller monuments which are 
not mentioned here—there is but slight change noticeable. 
There is the same extreme vigour and imposing strength, but 
sculptured figures are now more often found in front of, and 
even attached to the square supporting columns of some of the 
colonnades and halls. The sculptor’s art had reached a high 
state of perfection at a very early date, but its productions. do. 
not appear to have been directly connected with the buildings 
till somewhat later, and then gradually more and more. Still, 
it was at all times most architectural in character, harmonising 
in its massive solemnity in a most wonderful manner with the 
tombs and temples. Following strict laws of proportion and. 
posing, it may be called conventional portraiture of the highest 
order ; and so little variety of method is to be noticed that it is 
exceedingly difficult to understand the great distance of time 
between the erection of the Great Sphinx, which, close to the 
Pyramid of Cheops, is by many authorities contemporaneously 
dated, and the well-known portraits of Rameses II. 

Obelisks, too, were during the Theban period frequently 
used as architectural features, being erected in pairs, as at 
Karnac, outside the entrance doors and pylons. 

Besides the erected temples, some few were excavated in: 
the rock during the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, the 
most important being that at Abu Simbel (Ipsamboul), of the 
time of Rameses II., and that at Mount Barkal, the date of 
which is more difficult to determine. The simplicity of arrange- 
ment noticeable at Beni-Hassan is no longer preserved, that of 
the axial passage-way being followed, with every other detail 
of the open-air temples, so far as was possible under the 
changed conditions, save that at Abu Simbel side chambers. 
are to be found, as if they were subsequent excavations. ; 

It was only the inner portion of the Temple of Mount 
Barkal, however, which was excavated, the outer courts or halls 
having been built against the face of the walls, and a reference: 
to the drawing exhibited will show how crude were the 
figure sculptures attached to the square columns flanking the 
axial passage. At Abu Simbel it was different. All there was. 
rock-cut, and the entrance was made as nearly as possible to: 


represent a magnificent pylon, with four colossal seated figures 


attached to and excavated out of the face of the rock. Inside, 
in the entrance hall (representing the colonnaded open court of 
the erected temples), are two rows of huge standing figures, 
certainly much smaller than the external statues, but. stilh 
60 feet high each, which appear to carry the roof, but which: 
are, in fact, quite clear of it, looking straight. in front of them,, 
as all Egyptian statues do, apparently ignoring poor, feeble, 
pigmy man, with his short existence of three score years and 
ten. 

Wonderful and noble edifices are these temples of the 
Theban dynasties of Egypt ; and a small point of additional 
marvel has recently been brought to light and announced by 
Professor Goodyear in the Architectural Record of New York, 
in the fact that the courtyards of Luxor, Karnac and Medinet 
Habou—and also that at Edfou to be mentioned presently—are- 
not quite square, the cornice lines at least being also somewhat 
curved convex to a spectator standing within the court, the 
curve being sufficiently subtle to be unnoticeable from below, 
but yet inducing an appearance of greater dimensions to the 
court than those which actually exist. 

After the death of Rameses III.—with whom, it will be 
remembered, the twentieth dynasty opened—the prosperity of 
Egypt rapidly declined, and at the close of the dynasty im 
1100 B.C., the state of the country was not much better than -it 
had been when the shepherd kings (Hyksos) were in possession. 
The natural result followed and all building of importance: 
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ceased, the art of architecture only reviving with the later 
prosperity under the Ptolemies, even though there was com- 
parative peace during the twenty-sixth dynasty, from B.C. 666 to 

BC. 528. It was with the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 
Great, in B.C. 332, and with the accession of his general 
Ptolemy, that building really recommenced, and, strange to 
say, upon almost precisely the same lines as a thousand years 
before. . Throughout the length of Egypt the old temples were 
restored and new ones built in a style which imitated and 
almost equalled that of the Theban period. Everything upon 
the island of Phile belongs to this time, the worship 
of Osiris being continued till 453 A.D.; and the greatest of the 
other erections were the temples at Denderah, 200 B.c., Edfou 
237 B.C. to 57 B.c.,and Kom-Ombo. Even a casual glance 
at the plan of Denderah shows how similar it is to the 
temples of the nineteenth dynasty. There is the inner sanctuary, 
then the pillared hall, and then the open court with its pylon 
entrance, all arranged about an axial passage. The differences 
-are those of proportion and detail rather than of general effect. 
There is a certain loss of massiveness and dignity, compensated 
iby greater elegance, especially in the small single-cell temples, 
‘such as that commonly known as Pharaoh’s Bed upon the 
island of Philae—a delicate little gem. Like much of the work 
of this period, it depends largely for its effect upon its carving, 
for the ornamentation which a thousand years previously had 
been painted upon the buildings was now carved, and it was in 
the capitals of the columns that the change was most marked. 
The bud form has by this time gone out of use, but the bell is 
enriched with foliage lavishly applied. As a rule fern and 
-other leaves are represented rising above the binding straws, 
still present as binding together the reeds of which the column 
was supposed to be built up. Often they assume most graceful 
forms and the Corinthian capital of the Greeks is frequently 
found closely followed in general scheme. A strange point to 
‘be noticed is the retention of the axial arrangement even in 
these ornamental capitals, those nearest to the axis on either 
‘side being alike and no others, or, in flanking colonnades, the 
first on the right of the axis being similar to the first on the 
left, the second to the second, and so on. 

_ Another form of capital which was now in common use was 
square, with the mask of a female head carved upon each face, 
while the abaci above the capitals were also carved in repre- 
sentation of small pylons. The columns, too, no longer rest 
upon circular discs as bases, but upon a continuous step or 
stylobate ; and, more than this, they are joined to one another, 
Save at main axial openings, by a dwarf wall reaching up to 
about one-third of their height. This wall has a small cavetto 
cornice, like those to the main colonnades, the doorways 
and the pylons frequently ornamented with simple vertically 
rising leaves. 

These comparatively slight differences are all that distinguish 
Ptolemaic from Theban work, yet they are sufficient to enable 
a judgment to be pronounced at once as to which period any 
particular building belongs. 

Thus it will be seen that there are four great Egyptian 
building periods, with gaps of time between, the styles of the 
first and second being distinct, and of the third and fourth 
almost identical, in spite of an interval of nearly a theusand 
years between them. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
NG a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society, Mr. 

F. E. P. Edwards read a paper entitled “Notes on St. 
George’s Hall,” before a large gathering of the members of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, in the Law Library, Union 
‘Court, on the 21st ult. Mr. W. E. Willink occupied the chair, 
and, referring to the Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the Walker 
Art Gallery, said it was an exceedingly interesting exhibition, 
affording pleasure and instruction to everyone who went round 
it. The Architectural Society should try and render this ven- 
ture of the Corporation a financial success. It would be an 
encouragement to the Corporation to go further in the way.of ! 
utilising the galleries not only in the autumn but also in the 
spring. Art education in various ways was benefited by it. 

Mr. Edwards, in his paper, traced the early history of St. 
George’s Hall, and gave a few details of the career of its 
clever architect, Mr. Harvey Lonsdale Elmes. He pointed 
out that St. George’s Hall was projected in 1836. A hallin 
which to hold the triennial musical festivals then in vogue was 
urgently needed, and a company was formed and raised 
25,000/. for the erection of such a hall, to be called St. George’s , 
Hall, on the site now occupied by the Wellington monument. { 
Mr. Harvey Lonsdale Elmes’s was the successful competitive 
‘design for such a building. Before the erection had been com- 
menced the Corporation proposed to ‘build assize courts on the 
now St. George’s Hall site. Mr. Elmes’s was again the suc- 
‘cessful design, In 1841. Mr. Joseph Franklin, the Corporation 


‘surveyor conceived the idea of combining the music-hall 
and the assize courts in one building, but so persistently 


did Mr. Elmes, then only twenty-seven years of age, 
press his claims that Mr. Franklin magnanimously handed 
over to him all the plans, and the young architect 
ultimately produced the design of the present St. George’s 
Hall. Mr. Edwards, whose lecture was illustrated with 
limelight views, threw on the screen representations of the 
various original plans and designs of the three buildings—the 
music hall, the assize courts and, lastly, of St. George’s Hall as 
we now know it.. In the room where the lecture was delivered 
the original plans and elevations, kindly lent by the finance 
committee of the Corporation, were exhibited on the walls. 
Mr. Edwards also commented upon the architectural beauties 
of St. George’s Hall, and attributed the particular style of the 
building to the classical revival with which architects at that 
time were imbued. Mr. Elmes was born in London in 1814. 
He was the son of the eminent architect who wrote the book, 
now widely read with interest, on the life of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Young Elmes’s early training was obtained in his 
father’s office. He afterwards spent some time in Bath. Too 
little was known, Mr. Edwards remarked, of the brief but 
brilliant career of the architect of St. George’s Hall, which he 
thought would form an interesting theme for some eminent 
littérateur. 

At the close of the enjoyable lecture a hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Edwards. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
T the usual monthly meeting, the president, Mr. W. T. 
Conner, in the chair, Mr. J. A. Williamson, as delegate 
from the Edinburgh Architectural Society, lectured on “ The 
Wren School.” The lecturer approached his subject by a 
prefatory sketch of Wren’s great predecessor, Inigo Jones ; 
then, taking up the great master himself, described in a clear 
and concise manner his most characteristic works, closing with 
a careful criticism of the productions of Wren’s successors, and 
in ‘particular Gibb, Vanbrugh and Hawksmore. The lecture 
was illustrated by limelight views of buildings and original 
drawings by the architects referred to. At the close a hearty 
vote of thanks was passed. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT JERUSALEM. 


HE Bishop of Salisbury, writing from Jerusalem, says :— 
It has been found impossible as yet to complete the build 
ing of the collegiate church of St. George, which was to have been 
consecrated during this month, and in consequence the opening 
of this important building has been postponed till the autumn. 
As far as can be foreseen the consecration will take place on 
St. Luke’s Day, October 18. 

The season has been unusually stormy, and many cases of 
marble and other artistic work for the fittings of the church 
have only just arrived, while others which passed Jaffa on 
December 8 have not come to hand, and some of them have 
not even been heard of. 

The church forms part of a group of buildings of a very 
interesting character, which already contains a house for the 
Bishop, and will be completed by the erection of a clergy house. 
As these works are in rapid progress the delay will be advan- 
tageous in the end, as it will secure the opening of a much 
more dignified set of buildings than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

The site is an admirable one, and the buildings solid and 
architecturally impressive, but of much less pretentious and 
aggressive character than many of those which encumber this 
part of Jerusalem. The object of the Bishop to present the 
Anglican Church in a full and worthy manner, without any 
sectional or party character, is one which I venture to think 
especially worthy of sympathy, and in a real way of national 
importance. As chairman of his committee in England I have 
thought it my duty to visit the chief centres of work under his 
jurisdiction, including Cyprus, Damascus, Beirut, Nazareth, 
Haifa, Jaffa, Cairo and Alexandria ; and I feel sure that he has 
done well to make a strong centré here, where the other chief 
European nations have buildings of very remarkable character 
and proportions. It would be a great advantage to this work 
if the comparatively small sum needed to complete the build- 
ings were contributed before the opening. 


The “ Antigone” of Sophocles is the tragedy selected for 
the open-air performance at Bradfield College this year. The 
auditorium has been much enlarged, and will now hold more 
than 2,000 people. All the conditions of the Attic drama will 
be reproduced, including the ancient Greek music and the 
ancient instruments, masks alone being excluded. The dates 
fixed ‘are Monday, June 20; Thursday, June 23; and Satur 
day, June 25. 
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- NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
FortuNE is, not-often-kind to contractors, although there 
are legends about their discovery of hoards of gold in 
’ excavating for foundations. It is, therefore, satisfactory to- 
record that M. Giot, of Ivry, who is a-contractor for paint- 
ing, has ‘won the great prize in the lottery of the Exhibition 
of 1900. It amounts to 20,000/, a satisfactory sum, 
although in the old days when. lotteries were tolerated in 
England there were. larger prizes. We hope M. Grot, by 
means of his windfall, will be able to undertake many 
profitable contracts. He is said to be a Socialist of an 
advanced type, and we suppose many of his brethren are 
already calculating on their shares in his fortune. But 
M. Got will probably imitate the late Witt1am Morris, 
and although’ he may talk by the hour about the necessity 
of collectivism, will think it is his duty to acquire all he 
can for the mere enjoyment of wealth. ; 


In Bavaria, as in other lands, antiquity has to succumb 
to modern needs. Wiirzburg is about to lose the last relic 
of the cloisters of the convent of the Augustinian monastery. 
It possessed historic as well as architectural interest, for 
when Martin LUTHER passed through Wiirzburg on his 
way to attend the council meeting at Worms he resided in 
the monastery, for he was still recognised as an Augustinian. 
He preached to the people in the street from one of the | 
windows. The external staircase was a good example of | 
its class. Among the graves in the cloister is ARNOLDI’S. 
He was one of LuTueEr’s teachers. The cloister was pre- | 
served as long as possible. A part had to be removed in 
order to obtain a site for college buildings, another part was 
destroyed in a-fire, and the walls which survived are now to | 
be removed in order that a street may be widened. 


ACCORDING to some connoisseurs, PIETRO DELLA FRAN- 
CISCA was one of the artists whose works exercised influence 
over RAPHAEL... He was the guest of GIOVANNI SANTI in 
Urbino in, 1469, when he painted portraits of the Duke and: | 

his wife, forming a diptych which is now in the gallery of, 
Florence. : For a church in Arezzo he painted a Viszon of 
Constantine, which RAPHAEL was likely to have studied, 
and it is supposed the Roman master’s Defiverance of St. 
Peter coincided in its treatment of light and shade with one | 
of PirTro’s works. EAsrLakE states that “the most dis- 
tinguished contemporary painters of Romagna and Umbria 
are said to have studied under PIETRO DELLA FRANCISCA.” 
His works are rare. In the National Gallery is a Wativety 
by him, which has suffered at the hands of restorers, and 
two portraits which are of doubtful authenticity. M. Haro, 
who is accepted as one of the experts in art by the Paris 
law courts, was therefore justified in giving more than | 
4,000/. for a work by Pietro, a Madonna in a Landscape. 
It was desired for the Louvre, but the French Government 
could not afford to pay more than 4,o00/.,, and M. Haro’s 
price was 5,200/, There was accordingly a likelihood that 
the picture would pass to some foreign collection. ‘The 
Association of the Friends of the Louvre has come to the 
rescue in this ‘emergency by subscribing the required 
30,000 francs. . f 


Ir is supposed that in France everything connected 
with’ construction is conducted on an infallible system. ' 
There are so many official tables it is only requisite to refer 
to one relating to the particular class of Case which happens | 
to arise, and the number of francs which can be claimed is 
at once settled. _ In reality there are as many differences in 
France about values as in England. At the present time 
the Municipal Council of -Paris are engaged in settling 
claims for land and compensation for damage to property 
arising out of the construction of the new waterworks. A 
claim by.a M..CATHELINEAU. which was settled a few days 
ago suggests that procedure in, England and France has 
much incommen. He demanded, 1,275,000 francs. The 
Municipality said there was no ground for the claim. Two 
valuers were accordingly selected and the case investigated. 
M. CaTHELINEAU’s representative estimated the damage at 
732,000 francs. The municipal expert: assessed it at 
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''to rewarding investigations in applied science. 


280,000 francs. The umpire adopted an almost medium 
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amount, viz..494;000 francs. , The case was carried before a. 
Conseil-de Préfecture, when the damages were reduced to 
382,936 francs. If the umpire's valuation be added to that. 
of the municipal expert’s.and ‘halved, the quotient will be: 
382,000 francs. Compromising is 'therefore equally simple 
as a process on both sides of the channel, and the valuers: 
of France and England are inspired by a common spirit. | 


A REPORT of a committee of the Franklin Institute car 
hardly fail to remove some of the prejudices against the’ 
use of cast-iron in construction. The city of Philadelphia. 
has a sum of money of which the interest is to be devoted. 
The effect. 
‘of shocks on cast-iron was the latest subject assigned, and: 
‘the Institute was invited to consider the communications: 
submitted. A great number of tests were made during the- 
year. It was*found that the conclusion about the necessity 
to protect small and light castings from shock was erroneous. 
‘The results of the experiments at the Franklin Institute. 
demonstrate that castings ‘‘may be, generally strengthened, 
‘and. relieved of their internal cooling. strains by judicious. 
‘treatment in this way.” Much will depend upon the way! 


the shocks are applied, for it would appear as if rest was of! — 


‘the utmost importance for the particles of cast-iron. Many 
years ago Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL found that if guns: 
were discharged about a month after casting they were 
liable to burst after. from seventy to eighty trials, 
but if they were kept six years before they were tested. 
they could be discharged ten times as often. - One 
gun was fired 800 times before bursting, and another 
did not fail until it was fired 2,582 times. Lord KELVIN 
was also able to ascertain that iron wire which’ was sub- 
jected to torsional oscillation during the working days of a 
week seemed to recuperate after a Sunday’s rest. There 
appears to be inconsistency in the production of improve- 
ment by means of rest and vibration, but little is known 
about the action of the molecules of a cast-iron beam or. 
column. What appears certain is that with castings which 


| are produced with care and from sound iron the risk is 


much less than is commonly supposed. 


THERE is no Government organisation at home or 
abroad. which is better adapted for securing information: 
that will be correct than ‘“ Kelly’s Directories, Limited.” 
With agents all over the country, it is no wonder LaxTon’s 
‘Builder's Price Book for 1898,” which is published by 
the Company, is able to uphold its old supremacy. The 
information about labour and materials is applicable to the: 
present time, for it could hardly be of later date. The 
decisions given during the past year on various points in 
connection with the Building Act of 1894 are introduced, as. 


well as those in the ordinary applications before the police. 


courts. Trustworthiness is generally associated with 
“ Laxton,” and. pains'are taken to make so venerable a 
guide as infallible as the conditions of the building trades. 
will admit. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._GLOUCESTER: SOUTH PORCH. VIEW - 
: LOOKING NORTH-EAST, s 


RUVIGNY MANSIONS, PUTNEY EMBANKMENT. : 
HIS is a block of residential flats about to be erected’ 
on the Thames Embankment, Putney, S.W., opposite 
to the grounds of the Bishop of London’s Palace. . The. 
building will contain fifteen complete sets of self-contained 
flats, fitted with modern sanitary and. domestic improve- 
ments. Tradesmen’s lifts are provided.to all floors. The: 
contractors for the building are’ Messrs. PERRY & Co.,’ 
Bow, E., and the architects are Messrs. PALGRAVE & Co., 
28 Victoria Street, S.W. ‘. < ate / ae 


FULHAM THEATRE. 


The joint architects of the offices of the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Water Company, and therefore of the staircase pub- 
lished last week, were Mr. R. KNILL’ FREEMAN and Mr. S. D. 
ROBINS. Every portion of the work was carried out under the 
personal supervision of the latter. The marble staircase was 
constructed by Messrs. EMLEY & SON, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING of this Association was held on Friday even: 
ing last, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, president, in the chair. 
Messrs. E. G. G. Bax and C. Gilbertson were elected 


members. Da ‘ PAS gat 

The Chairman called attention’ to the special meeting of; 
the Discussion Section on March g, to be held in the rooms of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, when papers will bey 
read by Mr. P. J. Waldram, of the Institution of Junior 
Engineers, and Mr. Sydney B. Beale on “ The desirability of a 
closer relationship between the Engineer and the Architect.” 
All members of the Association are invited to attend and take 


part in the discussion. : 
Mr. F. W. Troup then read the following paper on 


Lead Work, Plain and Decorative. 


I propose to introduce to you the subject of to-night’s, 
discussion by quoting from a most interesting paper by Burges, 
I think no apology will be required for doing so, as the paper 
is buried in the Fcclesiologist of December 1856, and a foot- 
note explains that it was previously published in the, pages of 
the Builder, but has been revised by the author for the 
Ecclesiologist.. The title is “Ornamental Lead Work,” but 
many of the remarks and methods described bear quite as 
much upon plain roofing work :— 


At the present time, perhaps, there is no metal considered less 
suited to the purposes of the fine arts than the subject of the present 
notice. However, the great artists of the Middle Ages thought 
differently. Their architecture was (and always must be) eminently of 
figures and subjects, and accordingly they compelled even lead to bear 
its part in the great poem of Christian art. They cast it into orna- 
ments, they hammered it into figures, and with the help of tin they 
executed imperishable paintings, which, when placed beyond the reach 
of man, have far more successfully resisted the ravages of time than the 
crumbling sculpture or the worm-eaten dossel. 

At the same time, it must be confessed that the intrinsic value of 
the material has but too often been the cause of its destruction, and 
although, as citizens, we can scarcely blame the French Government 
for melting even the historical lead into bullets for the defence of the 
country, yet, as artists, we must ever deplore a necessity which has 
left us vestiges so few that our curiosity is rather stimulated than our 
inquiries gratified. I can, therefore, only pretend to put before you 
a very short notice of the various objects which our forefathers pro- 
duced in lead and tin, beginning with those belonging to the Church, 
the great art patroness of the Middle Ages. 


Roofs. 

Let us imagine the architect had got up the carpentry of his roof; 
and then proceed to ascertain how he went to work to cover it; and 
here it may be premised that his roof is a very different one to those 
designed by the late ingenious Mr. Peter Nicholson. However, the 
only points of difference with which we have to do at present are, first 
of all, that there is no ridgeboard, the rafters meeting one another at 
top, whilst they are kept in a straight line by means of a ridge-beam 
below ; the second point of difference is that the king-posts stand up 
above the roof for a considerable distance. 

In the thirteenth and early part of the fourteenth century, however, 
when continuous ridges were used, composed of isolated members, as 
at Amiens or Exeter, the ends of all the king-posts, except that over 
the apse, were cut off, as they would not be wanted for the support of 
the ridge. < 

Now the architect, in those days as in these, had the choice of tiles, 
slates or lead to cover his roof with ; but then, as now, the latter was 
by far the most costly and the more esteemed. Still, even tiles and 
slates under his hands became beautiful. The tiles were coloured with 
variously coloured enamels, as at Mantes, while the slates had their 
edges cut into divers shapes, and were disposed in patterns according 
to their tints. When lead was used it was generally very thick. That 
at Canterbury, I am told by Mr. Austin, runs about 12 Ibs. to the 
foot. The roof being boarded, the lead was laid on much in the same 
manner as at the present day, except that the sheets were somewhat 
narrower (about 2 feet between the rolls), and that these 
latter were formed by turning over the sides of the sheets, with- 
out the assistance of the wooden rolls used by the modern plumber. 
If there was no ridge the rolls were continued over the top of 
the roof and a little way down the opposite side so as to allow the 
sheets to hang well on. If, however, there was a ridge, the method 
was rather different.. And here it may be observed that, during’ the 
Middle Ages, everything susceptible of having a ridge applied to it 
had one. This was the case even with the miniature enamelled 
‘‘ Bahuts de Limoges,” and still more so with regard to the large silver 
chasses for reliques, some of the crestings of which are most beautiful 
though of course treated according to the different nature of the 
material employed. The tiled roofs had tile crestings, several of which 
had been discovered at Great Malvern, but the slate roofs were treated 
in a similar manner to the lead ones, to which latter we now return. 
We have hitherto supposed the roof to be boarded and covered 
with lead, with the rolls continued over the apex.’ Now, as 
these rolls would interfere with the ridge, they must be sup- 
pressed, and accordingly the sheets of lead are made to finish 
at some little distance (one foot’ or more) from the top of the 
roof, where they are turned in and nailed to» under. side of 
boarding. The apex was not generally covered by two boards 
butting up against each other; on the contrary, it was thought better 


‘tremities to the leaden ridge piece. 
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to cut'@ sort of trough out of the solid, and to apply it reversed to the 
top of therafters so as to form as solid a foundation for the ridge.. 
Trons in.the form of an inyerted Y were nailed to this inverted trough, 
at, proper intervals, and then the piece of lead forming the ridge piecé,. 
having had, corresponding holes cut in the middle, was slipped over 
them., The next thing was to cast the various members of the cresting, 


‘to solder them together (for they could only be cast in_ halves), to slip: 


them over the projecting irons, and lastly, to solder their lower ex; 
When nails were used, the heads 
were covered with a square piece of lead soldered at one end ; and as. 
this solder extends some way down, and is marked with the iron, at a 
little distance the whole looks like a coat of arms with a-chef. ‘ac 
Amiens affords an excellent example of the very simplest form of, 
ridge. Unfortunately there is nothing to tell the date by, as the fleurs- 
de-lys have been mutilated on one of those occasions when the French 
nation, wearied with kings, expelled the dynasty and defaced its 
badges. Most probably it is a sixteenth-century restoration of the~ 
thirteenth-century ridge ; for the spire was burnt down, and with it 
part of the roof, in 1527, and when restored shortly after, a very ‘dif- 
ferent form of ridge was in vogue. At Rheims the principal member 
of the cresting was 2 feet high and 1 foot 6 inches wide (French 
measure), that at Exeter is about 1 foot high by 10 inches wide. . I am 


afraid that even the oldest part of the Exeter ridge must be considered 


as a sixteenth-century restoration of an earlier one. Mr. Cornish, 
who conducts the works of this cathedral, has presented: one of the 
ornaments to the Architectural Museum, where it is now to be seen ; 
it is very badly cast and ill-adapted for its position, as the upper part 
is heavier than the lower. 

I must now go for authorities to the work of M. de la Querriere,. 
who has given me several specimens of ridges, but unfortunately has said 
nothing about their construction, which, however, was all upon the 
same principle ; and we now see why the king-posts are carried up, for 
to them is nailed at some distance above the apex of the roof a bar of; 
iron loosely covered with lead. The ridge, whichis always of an 
open‘and delicate pattern, is cast in two halves as usual (except whem 
it is very light and open), is then soldered at bottom to the ridge piece,. 
and at the top to the lead pipe covering the iron bar. 

Where slates were used another decoration to the ridge piece was. 
the application of long-pointed strips of lead alternately pointed and 
curved. These were cast and soldered on to its lower extremity ; they 
occur at the Chateau Meillant, Seine Inférieure, at the house of 
Jacques Cceur and at the Hétel Cujas, Bourges. 

If, on the contrary, they are rather large, each crocket has a thin 
piece of iron covered with lead (copper will do alone), one end of 
which is soldered to the lead pipe and the other to the extremity of 
the crocket. And, while on this subject, it may be as well to show 
how the largest crockets, such as those on the spire at Amiens, which: 
are I foot 6 inches long, are managed. An iron about 13 inch square 
has its end split into two parts, so that it resembles the letter T ; the 
split part is nailed on to a single rafter, and the ‘other, which juts out,. 
is covered with lead ; on the upper surface is soldered a piece of very 
thick lead, to which some of the upper leaves of the crocket are 
soldered ; the end leaves next the rafter and the stalk are, of course, 
fixed to the lead covering of spire as ‘usual.’ Another way of treating 
the medium crockets was to make the iron in the form of an L, fixed 
in a similar manner ; the projecting part, covered with lead as usual, is 
soldered to the inside of the back of the crocket, in the body of which 
two holes are bored to let out the wet. The crockets running up the. 
sides of the dormers are usually executed in this manner. 

figures. 

A very favourite finish for a roof, especially at the east end, was a 
figure of the patron saint beaten out in lead. The following extract, 
given by M. de Laborde, from the accounts of St. Maclou, Rouen,. 
gives us some information upon the subject, as well as the names of 
the artists :—‘¢1514. To John Pothyn, sculptor, for having carved a 
prophet in walnut wood, to serve as a mould and pattern for the works 
in lead.” All, then, the plumber had to do was to hammer sheets of 
lead over the wood statue until they fitted to the shape. These were. 
then cut off and soldered together again with an iron framework inside 
to prevent the figure from getting out of shape and as a means of 
securely fixing the whole affair. At Paris, where several of these 
figures have lately been executed for the Ste Chapelle and elsewhere, 
cast-iron moulds are substituted for those in wood, as will be seen by 
the following notice, which I owe to the kindness of M. Gerente, of 
Paris :— . aes 

‘© You were correct: in thinking the angel at the chevet of, the 
Ste Chapelle is made of lead.” Wood and lead are the only two 
materials used in the fleche; for all the flat surfaces cast-lead is em- 
ployed, but for the ornaments and figures milled lead is hammered on 
to cast-iron moulds. In a few instances lead castings are met with,, 
such as the suns of the arcades. There is no zinc used at all. The 
moulds for the figures are made, of course, in several pieces ; the dif- 
ferent parts of the figure having been beaten up upon them, are joined’ 
together, soldered inside, and the joinings outside made with the. 
hammer. As to the decoration, there is no tinning at the Ste Chapelle, 
but merely gilding, which is done with two coats of oil yellow tint 
varnish, and over it gold in leaf. 

There is one difference between the ancient and modern leadew 
figures which, I think, deserves to be noticed. The latter are soldered’ 
together like a modern work in bronze, z.e. the whole of the surface is. 
homogeneous. Now, as far as I could ascertain by reference to the 
figures on the spire at Amiens, the former (7.e. the ancient ones), 
although soldered in parts, are nevertheless in two or three pieces, 
the joint probably being made by means of a lap, as in roofs, and the; 
places of junction concealed by means of the folds of the drapery ; in 
fact, in a similar manner to the ancient bronze statues at Herculaneum, 

The same method was carried out in detached pieces of carpentry 
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«covered with lead, such as pinnacles, where one (if not two) af “the 
edges is made to lap, never by solder. It would appear to have been 
a principle to lay the lead as loose as possible and to be ve Sparing 
in the employment of solder. It still remains to be proved which is 
- the better of these two ways of constructing figures in lead.” That of 
the moderns is certainly the strongest. The only fear would he’ the. 
chance of it cracking for want of the necessary play for expansion." ©” 

This fiche is truly a chef d’euvre, whether we consider it with’ 
regard to its carpentry or its lead work. Among the many beautiful 
wooden spires still left us in France this is beyond all comparison thé 
best. Every decoration possible to lavish upon it in the way of lead 
work has been bestowed, and that with no sparing hand. Statuary,’ 
foliage, gilding, tinning, painting, all are there, and well did it deserve 
its title of the golden steeple. 


I will now quote from another source, and in this instance 
‘we again have recourse to methods practised in France. “The 
Principles of Architecture,” by Félibien, published in Paris in 
1690, gives a succinct description of all the crafts relating to 
building, with interesting plates showing the workshops and 
tools used and describing their purpose in each case. I must 
apologise for the halting and literal translation which I have 
made. It was done solely for the purpose of following out 
some of the methods described, and without complete knowledge 
of what is being describea in the old French a free translation 
would be dangerous and possibly misleading. 


Des Principes del Architecture (Félibien), 1690. 
Book 1, Chapter xvi. 
Of Lead Work. 


Whilst in ordinary houses and small buildings we can do entirely 
without lead, or employ it very sparingly, this is not so in the case of 
large edifices ; there we require it not only for the ridges of the roofs, 
for gutters and down pipes, but it is also frequently used, .as, for 
example, in the Louvre, to lay in sheets between the large stones in 
place of mortar. Lead, therefore, is largely used in building, and the 
more so since it can be worked with such facility. The greater part of 
what we get here comes from. England in large ingots called 
“* saumons,” weighing 400 lbs. or thereby. Germany also sends. us 
some lead, which is in ingots or square ‘‘saumons ” of 120 lbs. weight, | 
but the latter is dry and less sweet than that from England. 

As lead is so readily melted it is easy to shape it into any required 
form by casting in moulds of copper, plaster or other material. 

But as the lead used in buildings is for the most part required in 
sheets, the following description explains how plumbers: prepare those 
sheets. | 
A pit is built with sandstones and ‘‘terre franche,” and this is’ 
rendered all round inside with plaster. At the bottom is fixed a little 
smelting-pot in order to receive remainder of the melted lead, and 
allow of its being removed more readily afterwards. The pit is raised | 
so that the bottom of the pot is level with.the floor. In order to. found 
lead the pit is first heated with charcoal to prevent the melting-lead 
from sticking to the sides, and to help in fusing the metal. When 
sufficiently hot, the lead and charcoal is heaped in pell-mell and 
allowed to melt. 

Close to the founding pit should be the head of the casting table to 
allow of the lead being conveniently and quickly transferred from the 
pit. This table is sometimes 18 feet long and 3 feet or 4 feet wide, as 
may be required. It is made of great planks of timber, well jointed 
and bound at the ends with iron, and having a frame all round 2 inches 
or 3 inches thick. This frame rises an inch or two above the surface 
of the sand which it encloses, and which covers the top of the table. 
‘The sand is prepared by moistening and mixing it thoroughly with a 
piece of wood, called working the sand. Finally, it is smoothed with 
a plane of copper to render its surface level and even before casting on 
the lead. 

When the metal is melted a great iron pan of triangular figure with 
flat bottom, square end and sides tapering from back to front is brought | 
forward and heated over the pit. It is then laid with its front edge 
resting on one end of the table and the back part on a tressel rather 
lower than the end of the table. Into this iron pan is emptied, with a 
Jarge ladle, the contents of the founding pit, charcoal, and altogether | 
sometimes as much as 1,500 or 1,600 lbs. weight, or even more. 

The charcoal is now removed and the lead well strained with a 
perforated ladle, after which the handle of the iron pan is raised, 
and the melted lead shot over the surface of the table. It is pushed 
forward with a strike the full width of the table, and 4 inches deep by 
about I inch thick. 

The two ends of the strike run on the rails forming the sides or 
frame of the table, where the strike is notched to allow of the lower 
edge dipping down into the frame just far enough to leave, as it 
sweeps over the surface of the lead, the required thickness of sheet. 

When the sheet is thus cast and cooled, the edges and ends are 
trimmed by cutting off a strip with the draw-knife, leaving the whole 
sheet clean and square. 

There is another way of running sheets of lead when they are 
required narrow and very even. In this case the table has a rail on 
‘one side only, and is made as before of a number of large wooden 
boards, In place of covering it with sand, a piece of stuff or woollen 
cloth is tightly stretched over the surface, ‘and above this a sheet of 
linen or fine calico. The frame is not placed level, but has a good | 
Slope, one tressel being higher than the other. The strike consists of 
three pieces of wood fastened together. The centre or cross-piece is 
7 inches or.8 inches deep, and of whatever the width the sheet of lead 
has to be. To each end of it and at right angles are fixed the side 

Pieces, which are 12 inches to 14 inches long, and taper from the same: 
depth as the cross-piece to nothing. This strike is placed on the upper | 


_linen covering the table. 


to’run properly. 


‘The lead used 


_ to both architects and plumbers. 


end of the table with the cross-piece towards the 
‘tapered ends of the sides towards the top... : 

. When the lead is melted a morsel of paper is dipped into it to test 
whether it is hot enough to run, and yet not so hot as to burn the 
: If the paper catches fire and burns it is too 
hot, but if it does not scorch and yellow a little it is not yet hot enough 
In placing the'strike in position a card is placed 
under it to form a bottom and receive the molten lead, which is poured 
intc the strike froma ladle. The card serves to protect the linen from 
scorching during the preparation. When all is ready the two men, 


low.end and the 


‘stationed one on each side of the table, slide the strike down over the 


linen, allowing it to move slowly or pulling it rapidly, according as they 
wish to, leave a thick or thin sheet of lead behind the strike. 

The thin and even sheets of lead made by this method are those 
used, as already mentioned, in the jointing of the masonry at the 
Louvre and other great buildings. ae 


The great question of milled versus cast lead I am not pre- 
pared to solve for you, but I may offer one or two remarks 
bearing on the subject. We are told by the advocates of cast 
sheet lead that it turns to a silvery grey or white in course of 
time, whereas milled lead always turns black on the surface. 
I believe there is not much doubt about the latter part of the 
statement, and certainly the beautiful patina on the surface of 
many Old.roofs of cast sheet lead supports the first ‘part 
of the theory. But I think it wants some further investigation 
and proof to show that cast sheet lead under modern conditions 
—which of course includes the metal as well as the atmospheric 
conditions—will also oxidise to a silver grey or white patina. 
to cover the roofs of St. Paul’s and the 
buildings attached to it is, and I believe always has been, 
castlead. From these roofs we might therefore be able to judge 
conclusively, as there is a constant repairing being carried out in 
which freshly cast lead is used. But I gathered from Mr. 
Penrose and his plumber some years ago that the stock of old 
lead was adhered to and simply recast, and in the stock I 
distinctly remember seeing piled up in the crypts fragments of 
very old lead waterpipes and even several examples of Roman 
pipes. An examination, therefore, of the condition of the 
lead on these roofs would throw light on only one-half of the 
question, namely, how the old metal stands and how the surface 
“goes” when oxidising under the modern London atmosphere. 
I might here read you a letter from Mr. Crickmay to Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, which is interesting and gives useful hints 
It was quoted by Mr. Turner 
in a short paper written for the Art Workers’ Guild, and this at 
‘Mr. Lethaby’s behest was-kindly given over to the lead working 
class at the Central School of Arts and Crafts. 


NETHBURY CHURCH, DORSET. 

What I told you in reference to the lead covering of this roof was’ 
that the old cast lead roof had been on for 100 years, and was perfectly 
sound, but that a piece of roof there, which had been covered with 
7 lb. milled lead, had only been on for twenty-five years, and it was 
eaten full of holes almost like a sieve. 

This arose partly, if not entirely, from the fact that it was an oale 
roof under, and the acid from the oak acted upon the lead and caused 
a deposit of white lead which destroyed the milled lead. 

But apart from this, it is the fact that the sun acts readily on milled 
lead, causing it to go up in ridges, get very thin in the hollows and 
soon develop cracks. The sun does not so readily act upon cast lead, 
consequently it does not get thin in places. 

I invariably use cast lead for lining sinks in which hot water is to 
be used, and they last for a very long time, but if milled lead is used 
they rise up in ridges and crack in three or four years. 

(Signed) G. R. CricKMAY. 


Green oak-wood, from the quantity of acetic acid which it 
contains, should not be used in contact with lead for building 
purposes. The vapours of acetic acid corrode it rapidly,” so 
says Miller’s “ Inorganic Chemistry.” 

As soon, however, as you come to ornamented lead work 
there is no longer any question as to whether cast or milled 
lead is best. With the latter you are confined to bossing, 
whereas in casting your sheet it is not only possible but very 
easy to imprint patterns or letters or ornament in the sand bed, 
and it is still possible to boss or beat up the cast sheet to what 
extent you please after the casting is complete. Turning and 
engraving can be done equally well on either kind of lead, but 
in the cast sheet all your work, however wrought, gains by the 
superior texture of your ground surface. 

I made some mention just now of the difference in the 
metals themselves, between old and modern lead: The chief 
difference consists in the greater purity of modern lead. Silver 
is frequently found in conjunction with lead ores, and formerly 
this was but partially extracted. By modern perfected methods 
it is profitable to extract the silver if the lead contains only a 
few ounces to the ton. Whether this absence of. silver in 
modern pure lead has any effect upon the colour to which the 
surface oxidises or “ weathers,” as some have held, I am unable 
to say, but I think there is no question that the old lead was 
somewhat harder and more self-supporting in exposed positions 
from its slight admixture of silver and traces of other metals 
(tin, iron, copper, and sometimes antimony and manganese) 
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alloys being nearly always harder than the principal metal in the 
composition. In this connection it is interesting to note Burges’s 
remarks upon window leads (I quote from the paper referred 
to already). ‘Now, the lead for this purpose was Cast, not 
milled ; it was also much narrower than the modern, but con- 
tained, if anything, more metal. The consequences are that 
much of it is good up to the present time, while our flat, broad- 
milled window lead, having its grain broken by the milling and 
presenting a very thin and very broad surface to the air, be- 
comes rapidly deteriorated. At Beauvais I saw some lead 
which was probavly put up at the end of last century quite in a 


state of oxidation, and at Tournay, where the whole immense | 


windows of the choir have been filled with stained-glass, at no 
‘ very distant period a very large expense will. have to be under- 
gone to fresh lead the whole, as nothing better than the com- 
mon cottage window lead has been employed.” Note here 
that thin lead soon oxidises and absolutely perishes altogether. 
This may seem strange when we remember how everlasting 
lead sometimes seems to be. The reason is very simple and 
should not be overlooked. A fresh, clean surface of lead tar- 
nishes very rapidly when exposed to the atmosphere, owing to 
the formation of a thin, closely-adhering film of oxide. This 
film protects the metal from further change, excepting that 
itself in course of many years becomes (in the case of cast lead) 
a fine patina of appreciable thickness. Where the lead itself is 
of considerable thickness, the loss of strength from this oxida- 
tion of the surface is inappreciable, but when the lead is rolled 
out so thin that the film of oxidised metal bears a considerable 
proportion to the, whole thickness of the metal, it is no longer 
able to serve its purpose and tears or drops away as strain or 
wear and tear come upon it. 


Now a word as to the laying and working of lead. Whether | 


milled or cast, it matters not, there is room for much improve- 
ment on modern methods. You have only to look at the 


exhibits sent in by the students of the Polytechnic schools for | 


the prizes to see that the ideal aimed at is all wrong. The 
results are often wonderful and extremely praiseworthy if only 
they were of any use. But the working of the lead as at present 
taught seems to me to be labour misapplied. What practical 
value is to be had from a three-branched soil-pipe beaten out 
of one single sheet of milled lead? 
required to do such work is astounding, and so is the patience 
and perseverance required tu build a full-rigged model ship 
inside a glass bottle—a seventh wonder to be seen in exhibitions 
and shop windows at times. I have, of course, taken an 
extreme example from what I have seen in the work of the 
students, but all the rest is “tarred with the same stick.” 
Mechanical precision in lead work is not only wrong from its 
being labour misapplied, but it renders the life of the metal 
shorter, its cost greater, often prohibitive, and certainly does no 
good to the woodwork it covers. Plumbers with their 5 lbs. or 
6 lbs. milled lead nowadays often beat and dress the lead over 
the wood like a coat of paint. The result is that frequently the lead 
cannot expand and contract freely, as it ought, to prevent tearing 
and buckling, and the wood under—well, the closer you cover wood 
the more chance of dry-rot, and if there is any acid remaining 
in the wood, the more certain is it to attack the under side of 
the lead. What-I should like tosee would bea closer following 
after old methods which are invariably simpler and more 
straightforward. My friend Mr. Dodds used to say he admired 
the old gutters which seemed to be laid by cutting out a piece 
of lead the right shape and walking over it once or twice on 
your stocking soles. That was all. Nothing more is wanted. 
The young plumber of the present day is taught to dress and 
fit the sheet hard down into every angle and beat it close over 
the drip. For all result you get the lead, as often as not, hard 
fixed at each end, and under a hot sun it must buckle, under a 
frosty sky tear. And at each drip the water is drawn up by 
suction or capillary attraction between the two sheets of lead, 
and if there be any snow in the gutter, as like as not the water 
gets up to the woodwork. By the old method all this is left 
loose and easily fitting, one sheet sliding over the other 
whether in expansion or contraction. There is no possibility of 
capillary attraction taking place at the drips or elsewhere, for 
the lead goes gently rounding over the drip, leaving a clear 
space between it:and the turn up of the underneath sheet. 
Nor can I see any special merit in beating things up out of 
a single sheet of lead when the same object can be attained 
more directly, more simply and more rapidly by the help of 
solder. There are limits to everything, and soldering in 
plumber work may be overdone, but soldering seems to me to 
be the legitimate treatment for lead. The joining of two pieces 
of lead together by soldering is as pre-eminently suitable to the 
material as welding is for wrought-iron, or brazing for copper. 
Such problems as to beat up a rain-water head from one sheet 
of milled lead ought not to be set, except as a subject for 
students’ practice—a kind of study in lead working—and even 
then it is dangerous, as likely to result in a mere display of 
manual dexterity and skill, and to develop into such methods 
-of laying and dressing lead as I have described and condemned 
already. 


The dexterity and patience | 


Now one word as to solder, tinning and decoration of lead. 
I will quote again both from M. Félibien and Burges’s paper. 
_ The remarks in the old French book on solder and tin are 
interesting :— 


The solder used by plumbers for ordinary work is made by melting 
| together 2 lbs. of lead with 11b. of tin. Its quality is known by pour- 
ing some from a ladle on the floor or on a table, when, if it be good, 
it will form what are called ‘* partridges’ eyes,” little clear shining: 
spots. 

Tin also comes from England in great ingots weighing 400 lbs. 
Some are called ‘‘rose”’ ingots, others ‘‘ ring,” On account of the 
different brands. The ‘‘ rose” is the mark of England; the ‘‘ ring” 
the mark of Rouen, where the metal is examined on arrival. That 
which comes first from the melting pot when tin is being smelted is 
more refined and sweeter, and on this better quality the inspectors stamp: 
simply a ring ; and according to the different quality they .put one, 
two or three crotchets called ‘‘griffes”; the worse the quality the 
more ‘¢ griffes” are put, until in the very brittle and bad samples they 
break a corner off at some point of the ingot. There are also other 
marks totally different put on by merchants and makers, but good 
judges of the metal do not let these marks weigh in estimating the 
quality of such samples. ; 

When plumbers wish to tin sheets of lead, they have a_ tinning 
furnace full of hot charcoal, on each side of which a man stands hold- 
ing up and heating the sheets of lead. Leaves of tin-foil are laid over 
these, and as the sheets get hot and the tin melts, the tinning is accom- 
plished by rubbing and spreading it over the surface with tow and 
resin. 

The architect having thus finished his roof, which we may observe 
was an affair calculated to last for four or five centuries, not simply 
ninety-nine years, neither more nor less, he thought that as so much 
pains and expense had been taken to make it strong and beautiful, it 
was worth while to go a little further and give it all the advantages of 
colour. 

How was this to.be carried out? Direct polychromy could only be 
used in the more protected parts, and oil gilding, although in some 
situations very effective, hardly contrasts sufficiently with the lead to 
make it desirable to employ it in large quantities, to say nothing of the 
excessive expense. 

The problem was solved by the use of tin, whose imperishable 
brilliancy contrasted well with the dulness of the oxidised lead, and 
which, being applied by fire, became part and parcel of the latter 
metal, and could neither be washed off by the rain like the gilding, nor 
cracked by the sun like the oil-painting. 

The process of tinning is thus performed. The lead being first of all. 
covered with a tolerably thick coating of lamp-black and _ size, and the 
pattern traced with a point, all that part of the surface to be tinned 
is removed with a shave hook so as to leave it clean and bright, a little 
sweet oil is then rubbed over, and the solder applied and thinly spreadi 
with a copper bit in the usual manner. 

The next thing, of course, was to fix the lead in the position it was 
designed to occupy, for the tinning was done in the workshops, although 
occasionally it was performed when the lead had been up many years. 
Thus the spire of Notre Dame at Chalons-sur-Marne was probably 
constructed in the fourteenth century, but we must refer the tinning to- 
at least a century later. In this case the process was the-same, only 
much more tedious, as the workman was only able to apply so much 
tin as the end of his axebit would take up; and accordingly we find 
the work in the instance under consideration. very coarse and rough, 
contrasting strongly with that on the dormer window at the east end of 
the same church. All the lead work of the roof was more or less sus- 
ceptible of this decoration, but it was generally confined to the more 
ornate parts, such as the bases of the girouettes and the dormer 
windows ; but more especially to the ridge pieces, which latter con- 
trasted well with the long dark body of the rouf, which was left plain. 
Almost all the principal Medizeval edifices of France present more or 
less of this decoration ; but I am not aware that any traces of it are to 
be found in England, although M. Durand, who executes the lead work 
for the Ste Chapelle, informed me that he had heard of some 
existing in England—he thought at Shrewsbury. 

It has before been observed . that the recessed pediments of the 
dormers, their sides—when protected by eaves—and other sheltered 
situations received polychromatic decorations. The colours were not 
applied directly upon the lead, but upon a tinned surface, the lines 
alone being left to oxidise. The oil-colours used upon the tinning were 
transparent, so that they might receive the full benefit of the brilliancy 
underneath ; these paintings were easy to restore, for their outline was 
unalterable. I should imagine the subject on the cheek of the dormer 
at Chalons-sur- Marne to have been originally coloured, although only the- 
tinning and a few traces of the mordant of the gilding remain.. This. 
supposition is rendered more likely from the relation of M. Barbar, an 
old inhabitant of the town, who told me that when a boy, at the begin- 
ning of the century, he lived close to the church, and that one night a 
piece of lead fell down from the roof into the yard, the which piece 
was enriched with a variety of positive colours, such as red, green, 
&c. The plumber to the hospital at Beaune also informed me that 
traces of colour were found on the girouettes, when under the process. 
of restoration. According to his account the colour was thus dis- 
tributed: the bases were painted in chevrons in red (and tin); the 
stems had a ribbon pattern ; the rondels were blue and the ornaments 
gilt. At present the only perfect specimen of polychromatic decoration. 
upon lead I can refer to is on the inside of the second stage of the 
Amiens fléche. 


In conclusion, I would recommend those who wish to study 


the possibilities of the plumber’s art historically to avail them- 
selves of Mr. Lethaby’s excellent little work, where they will 
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find a most interesting chronicle of the best work to be found 

in this country in all periods, besides invaluable suggestions 
and guidance for the worker in lead. I have in this paper 
referred very slightly to ancient examples, although, as many 
of you know, it would be easy to discourse for hours on the 
multitude of beautiful examples of coffins, fonts, cisterns, pipes 
and pipe-heads, spires, roofs, ridges, finials, &c., which remain 
all over this country and abroad. ; 

These form an attractive array for any student, and, as 
every town has its examples, at any rate of the later develop- 
ments of the plumber’s art, an interesting study might be made 
of the varying types in different localities. This, however, is 
not my object, and'I would rather warn you against “cribbing ” 
-or reproducing old examples. What I wish to show you is the 

simplicity of the old methods of work, by what simple ways, 

_almost child’s play, they attained their ends. And, again, from 
the very ease with which ornament can be applied or wrought 
on this lead, you must beware of the opposite pitfall and not 
imagine that you have reached the goal when you have covered 
your material with beautiful ornament. 

Learn the possibilities of your material before you attempt 
to design in it.: You architects cannot possibly study thoroughly 
all the materials you have to deal with. But it is always‘ pos- 
sible to study one or two, and ‘the doing so will let in'a flood of 
light upon all the others. This knowledge will make you very 
modest indeed in attempting to design with blacklead, white 
paper and a T square. You have only to try once by designing 

first on paper and then attempting yourself to carry out that 
design in actuality to learn what a poisonous and deadly thing 
it is for a craftsman to have to follow line for line “the archi- 
tect’s design.” All freedom is gone ; what would have bzen a 
“quaint twist or an amusing play of colour or shade is sacrificed 
and killed in order to follow absolutely the black and‘ White 
skeleton on paper. I say you have only to try it once in any 
material you like to find the truth of what I say. 

When once you have learned something about your material 
the pencil is very useful, but you will use it in a more tentative 
way, knowing that many things occur to render a slight change 
a necessity in order to get the best result from what you have 
in hand: the drawing is but a means to an end. 

I have already quoted so fully and freely in this paper that 
I cannot do better than finish by quoting from Mr. Lethaby’s 
“* Lead Work,” already referred to :— 


New design must ever be founded on a strict consideration of the 
exact purpose to be fulfilled by the proposed object, of how it will 
serve its purpose best, and show perfect suitability to the end in view 
when made in this or that material by easy means. This, not the 
torturing of a material into forms which have not before been used, is 
the true ground of beauty, and this to a certain extent is enough 
without any ornamentation. Ornament is quite. another matter: it 
has no justification in service, it can only justify itself in being 
beautiful. 


The reading of the paper was occasionally suspended in 
order to give demonstrations of some of the operations 
‘described. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith proposed a vote of thanks. He said 
_that since the publication of Mr. Lethaby’s book on lead work 
-architects had taken a greater interest in the craft. The results 
they had witnessed proved its adaptability to architecture, and 
showed how easily some of the designs were made. Architects 
had often to cut out lead work on the score of expense, but after 
seeing how quickly and cheaply the castings could be turned 
‘out, he thought there would be an impetus for a freer use of the 
material. 

Mr. M. Garbutt seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
supported by Messrs. H. Longden, A. G. Bolton and the 
‘Chairman. 

Mr. Troup briefly replied and the meeting adjourned. 


SUPPORTING STRENGTH OF SOIL.* 


Reg ye this question there is a large amount of data 
: to be had from the text-books, so I wil! not do more than 
was in the first place intended, viz. merely attempt to open this 
discussion. I think we shall obtain the most desirable results 
if members who have had difficulty in getting a good founda- 
tion will tell us just what the difficulty they experienced was, 
and the means they adopted to surmount it. . The text-books 
‘speak of the different kind of foundations to be found; there is 
rock, clay, gravel and sand, the clay being marked as one of 
the most dangerous, as a rule, owing to the difficulty of keeping 
it dry. Good hard dry clay is, as almost everyone knows, an 
excellent foundation, but not as good as gravel or compact 
sand. One thing I thought I would speak of particularly 


is the practice of making tests wherever one is going to 


* An introductory paper by Mr. A. F. Wickson, read at the annual 


convention of the Ontario Association of Architects, and published in 
the Canadian Architect, 
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build ; it would almost seem as if tables and data alone 
were not sufficient in. erecting buildings of any magnitude, 
and that the best thing one can do is to make careful 
tests. The suggestion of Mr, Kidder, who has _ recently 
written a book on this subject, is that a table with four legs, 
each about six inches square, should be placed on the soil, and 
gradually loaded with heavy weights until there are signs of 
settlement, carefully noting them, and having found that it is 
beginning to make an impression to take from one-fifth to one- 
half of the load as the safe carrying power. For the Capitol at 
Albany they erected a mast, holding the top in place by guys, 
and loaded weighfs on it, taking I think about 14 inches 
square at a time. For the Congressional Library at Washington 
they had a movable table with the load already on it, that was 
moved around the foundations, making tests at short intervals, 
and in that way they found what it would safely carry. The 
strength of soil as given by Rankin is very low indeed, from 
I to 1°5 tons, but that is a great deal below the average. In 
Kidder’s new book he puts it as follows :— 


Bearing Power of Soils. 


Bearing Power 


Kind of Material. in tons per 
square foot.* 
in. Max. 
Rock, hard . ‘ ° ° ° ° Pie eS 214: 55846) 
Rock, soft . : é . 2 5 ° 5 10" 
Clay on thick beds, always dry. ; 4 Ay Cr) 
Clay on thick beds, moderately dry A 7 2: A 
Clay, soft . : 5 5 : ; . I Bite] 
Gravel and coarse sand, well cemented . ‘ 8. 10 i 
. Sand, compact and well cemented : ; 4s 6 
, Sand, clean dry . 3 : ‘ e ° Dig: Virike Na 
Quicksand, alluvial soils, &c. . ° ox 5 I 


I think if we could get any discussion from members as to 
how they have overcome the difficulty encountered in quicksand 
it would be very helpful to many of us. Here in Toronto we 
are very well’off for foundations, as most of our soil will carry 
from ‘2 to 4 tons per square foot pretty safely. One large 
building put up not long ago was carefully figured for 2}, and 
in a warehouse building which I put up myself, where it was 
figured at 3}, there has been no trouble, so far as I have heard. 
In a recent experiment in France they found that clean sand 
carried 100 tons to the square foot quite easily. One is liable, 
even in Toronto, perhaps, to take it for granted that as we have 
pretty good soil it is not necessary to test it, or take as much 
pains as in some other places, but we certainly run risks in not 
doing so. I know of one building erected here not long ago 
on partially filled-in ground, the foundations of which were in 
some places not taken far enough below the original top sur- 
face. While nothing dangerous resulted, it went down suffi- 
ciently at one corner to cause a slight crack. A little more 
careful testing would have prevented that. Quicksand is one 
of the most difficult soils to build on. I notice that in building 
the Boston aqueduct they had trouble with it, and tried several 
methods before they succeeded ; putting in concrete first, it 
would not work, as there was a sufficient force of water to pre- 
vent it properly setting. Then they tried filling a trench 
quickly with 2 feet of good coarse gravel, pounded down, 
and in that way obtained a very good foundation. Made 
ground is also one of the most difficult bottoms to handle, the 
only method being usually to go right through to the solid 
earth with the masonry walls—rather an expensive method, it 
is true, but I seé no other way out of it. Not long ago there 
was an arbitration case here, and I know a great many of those 
who were on it took the view that the only way of making such 
ground useful for building purposes was to take piers right 
through the filling into the hard ground, and that meant going 
down, I think, between 25 and 30 feet in some cases. There 
is just one other point that occurred to mein this connection, 
and that is that in building where there will be tremor one has 
to allow a good deal less for bearing power than in other build- 
ings, as the sinking and vibration have the effect of ‘causing 
such a building to continue sinking for a much longer time than 
a steady building would do. 


_ Discussion 

Mr. Helliwell: A case came under my notice in the city 
where there was a deep ravine, the filling in of which was begun 
about ten years ago, and has been continued up to the present 
time. The filled-in. portion is now quite extensive, and the 
owners of the land contemplate putting up buildings on it. The 
site is not such that very costly buildings would be erected, and 
the question arises, What would be the best way to overcome 
the liability to settlement? .The depth of the ground would be 
from 40 to 60 feet, and I would like to hear suggestions. as to 
what can be done in a case of that kind to put up buildings at 
a moderate.expense. i 

Mr. Wickson:: The only thing, I should think, would be to 
have the ground tested as accurately as possible, and then, if it 
has any bearing qualities at all, by spreading: the footings the 
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difficulty might be overcome. The difficulty about spreading 
the footings is that it is rather expensive, even when composed 
of concrete with twisted wire (one of. the cheapest methods) 
but I do not know of any other way except to go right down to 
the original soil. The method I suggest might do if the filled 
soil had a bearing power of a ton to the foot. 

Mr. Pearson : If it had a bearing power of a ton to the foot 
there might in course of time be a shrinkage, owing to the 
action of water, and I should think it might be better to pile. 

Mr. Wickson: Unless the ground is saturated, it 1s very 
‘little good. Piles will not last in ground that 1s not wet, one of 
the fundamental principles of piling being that they must be 
cut off below the water level to be of any value. : 

Mr. Gordon : In the case referred to I would suggest build- 
ing the house somewhere else. a 

Mr. Paull: In the city of Boston they drove down piling 
below the water’s edge, and on that they put large flat stones 
across, and on that they have successfully laid their foundations 
and erected five mansions. 

Mr. Wickson: Mr. Paull’s remarks about the houses at 
Boston simply support what I have just said as to cutting off 
the piles below the water line. In reply to the statement that 
a soil not carrying more than a ton to a foot 1s not strong 
enough to be built on, if the spread of your footing is only made 
proportionate to the weight to be carried, a bearing power of 
even less than a ton to the foot could be used. It is a question 
whether you could make a brick foundation spread sufficiently 
to carry the building. There is also this to consider, that 
filled-in ground is worse than soft ground, because you do not 
know what may be beneath. I do not think Mr. Helliwell has 
an easy task before him; to build on top of made ground at all 
is decidedly inadvisable. 

Mr. Gray: I think Mr. Dick had some experience in 
building the Infants’ Home, which might be valuable; it was 
built on an old reservoir or something of that kind. 

Mr. Dick : It was built on the site of an old reservoir that 
had been filled in with ashes and all kinds of rubbish. It 
looked tolerably uniform and was too deep for one to go down 
to the solid ground, and what appeared to be the cheapest way 
to get a foundation was to widen the footings so asto get a 
large bearing surface, and that was done by using two thick- 
nesses of 2-inch plank crossed. It was expected that the settle- 
ment would probably be uniform, but owing to inequality in the 
filling and the nature of the stuff used for filling, it did settle 
more in some places than in others. The consequence was 
that several cracks appeared not sufficient to interfere with the 
stability of the building, but still enough to be unsightly. At 
the back of the main building there was a low annexe used for 
laundry purposes that came partly on the filled ground and 
partly on the solid ground. The same precautions were taken 
where it extended on the filled ground as had been adopted for 
the main building ; the plank foundation was put down, but 
notwithstanding that, a crack appeared on each side of the 
building just where the solid ground and the filled ground 
connected, which, of course, was just what might have 
been expected. The building being oniy one storey high, 
it did~no -harm, but it certainly looked bad. I have 
looked up some data or. calculations 1 made some time ago for 
a chimney erected down near the Don, on what was supposed 
to be pretty bad soil. It turned out to be clay, and it was above 
the water level and dry. The chimney was 130 feet high above 
the ground, and the load was about. 3,950lbs. to the square 
foot. Over the whole site was a bed of concrete 2 feet thick, 
then a course of heavy dimension stone, on which was begun 
the fcundation of brick, with large wide footings, diminishing 
by offsets of a quarter of a brick until the width was reduced 
to the thickness of the wall proper. The chimney was built 
very rapidly ; in fact, the brickwork was begun the very day 
the concrete was put in, but there has not been the slightest 
appearance of cracking, though, looking at it since, I have seen 
what I think is a slight settlement. There is not the slightest 
appearance of cracking or being out of plumb, and the 
settlement, so far as we could judge, was not more than_ half 
an inch. ) 

Mr. Wickson : In building near a bank. on clay one needs 
to be very careful, as the water runs through the edge of the 
bank. Although it is rather against the reasoning in my 
former remarks, I might’say that a row of houses was put up 
in Toronto a good many years ago on piles, and they are there 
yet ; whether they have had any trouble from the piles decaying 
I do not know, but I know that the walls of the main houses 
were built on piles and the wings were built on’ earth, with the 
result that they were almost detached’ buildings before many 
months. I suppose it depends entirely on the life of the piles 
how long they will stand plumb. 

The President : I had a case, a chimney I had to build on 
made ground. It was not very high, only 95 feet, and quite a 
large one. I made a test by driving just a few piles around it: 
I might say the chimney was intended to be incorporated in 
the building. In driving the piles I found that on‘one side the 
ground was’ softer than on the other. The piles drove fairly 


hard, and sufficient of them could have been put in to carry the 
chimney, but I did not want to put them in, because I thought 
it might not always be damp ground. 1 therefore extended my 
foundation on the soft side and made it considerably larger 
than had been intended, and put in large flags. You know we 
generally have stone foundations in our city, and we put in a 
large flag foundation, and on top of the second tier of flag I put 
in concrete, and on that built my chimney to the height of 
about 60 feet without connecting the building, and let it stand 
for a time—five days, I think—at 60 feet. At the end of that 
time I found that it had not moved perceptibly, so I connected 
my building with it at once and went right on. [watched it 
very closely, and the building and chimney are almost as one. 
While it is not a good foundation it came out all right. 

Mr. .Burke: If there is danger of piles decaying in dry 
ground is there not equal danger of plank put in as Mr. Dick 
described decaying? And if the plank should decay there 
would be a more dangerous settlement than in the other case. 
I remember when I was a student with Mr. Langley he built 
two or three warehouses at the corner of Scott Street on piles. 
I never noticed any cracking, but there the soil was somewhat 
damp, because it was down below the level of the water line. 

Mr. Langton: I used paving stones 3 or 4 feet wide to 
carry an addition to a house resting on quicksand. The main 
portion, of the house had a plank foundation under water, which, 
though it had been down twenty years was as good as ever. 
I cut it with a knife and it was like a new plank. I wanted, 
however, to carry my floor above the wet, and found these 
4-inch slabs of stone cost but little. 

Mr, Aylsworth : Seventeen years ago I put up a block of 
stores three storeys high, and the end wall on the side street 
happened to go right over a stream, and we did not go down 
any deeper than was required for ordinary foundations. The 
rest of the ground was pretty good sand. We put two thick- 
nesses of plank to bear it. ‘here was no sign of cracking 
about it; I suppose it has always been under water. I have 
not heard anything in this discussion about the effect of frost 
on sand foundation, as to heaving it. In the town where I put 
up the stores I speak of I put up a twelve-room school-house, 
and I did not go more than 18 inches below the surface at any 
part, because it was intended: to terrace it high enough to 
counteract the influence of frost. That was on a sand founda- 
tion, and the terracing has never been done yet, although it is 
sixteen. years ago, and yet there has never been any sign of 
heaving or cracking. ; 

Mr. Wickson: It is wonderful what can be done in:sandy 
soils in that way, but very great care has to be exercised in 
others. Mr. Kidder recommends very strongly in his book to 
batter the foundation a little bit when. building on clay soil, to 
counteract the effect of the clay heaving as it will invariably 
do. As to Mr. Aylsworth’s experience, I would not like myself 
to take the chances of 18 inches, even in sand. ' 

Mr. Aylsworth: It seems to prove, however, that sand does 
not heave. 


PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL. PROPERTY.* 


g Pes subject with which I propose to deal is one of no small 

importance. Yet it has hitherto attracted so little attention 
in this country that the title which I have given to this paper is 
not one which is generally known or understood, although it 
has been officially recognised by the Government of the 
country in treaties to which Great Britain is a party. 

The term “industrial property,” like many other general 
terms, is a French one. ' It expresses a conception which exists 
indeed in this country, but for which no generally accepted 
name has yet arisen. are 

There is a class of legal rights whose importance is almost 
wholly modern, which includes the right of an inventor to the 
fruits of his invention, of an author or artist to the work of 
literature or art which he has produced, of a trader to the mark 
which he uses. to distinguish his goods, or to the name and 
goodwill of the business which have been made valuable by his 
skill and industry and those of his partners and predecessors. 
These rights are in every respect analogous to ordinary rights 
of property, except perhaps that there is no material object to 
which they relate. 

These rights are in French law comprised under the head 
of intellectual property ( propriété intellectuelle), and this again 
is divided into literary and artistic property on the one hand 
and industrial property on the other. The first of these cor- 
responds almost exactly with what is called in England copy- 
right, except that copyright in designs intended for manufacturing 
and industrial purposes would in France come under the head 
of industrial property. The French classification has made its 
way over the Continent of Europe and is not without influence 
in this country also, because it is observed in the international 
treaties upon the subject. Literary and artistic works are pro- 
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tected by the Berne Convention of 1887, whilst patents, trade- 
marks and designs depend upon. the Paris Convention of 
1883, together with certain amendments made to it at Madrid 
in 1891. The subject of this paper is the latter only—that is to 
say, patents, trade-marks, designs and certain other rights of 
the same kind. And _ I intend to consider the subject almost 
entirely from an international point of view. 

The subject can be conveniently dealt with in an historical 
manner. The practice of securing the fruits of an invention to 
the inventor by giving him an exclusive right to use it was 
introduced, I believe, by the Tudor kings of England. The 
use which was made of the power of granting patents by Queen 
Elizabeth and by James I. led to a very severe struggle 
between the Crown and. Parliament, which was finally settled 
in 1621 by the passing of the Statute of Monopolies, whereby 
it was declared that “all monopolies and all commissions, 
grants, licenses, charters and letters patent heretofore madé or 
granted .. . of or for the sole buying, selling, making, working, 
or using of anything ... are altogether contrary to the laws 
of this realm,” but an exception was made in favour of “letters 
patent and grants of privileges for the term of fourteen years 
or under hereafter to be made of the sole-working or making 
of any manner of new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such manufactures, 
which others at the time of making such letters patent and 
grants shall not use.” 

This provision is the basis of our existing patent law. In 
consequence of the point of view which I am taking, it is 
necessary to point out that the law has always been inter- 
preted in a strictly national manner, so that the person who 
introduces a new manufacture into’ the country is regarded as 
entitled to a patent for it, even though it be admitted thatthe 
actual invention has been made in a foreign country by some- 
one else. 

The protection of trade-marks was introduced bythe Courts 
about the beginning of this century; that of designs .was 
created by Act of Parliament in 1787. Numerous Acts of 
Parliament were subsequently passed dealing: with all these 
subjects, and the whole law dealing with them all was consoli- 
dated and amended by the Patents, Designs and Trade-Marks 
Act of 1883. The other parts of industria! property have all 
‘come into special prominence during the last few years, and 
have been regulated partly by the decisions of the Courts, and 
partly by Acts of Parliament, the most important of which is 
undoubtedly the Merchandise Marks Act, 1887. 

The reason which has made these subjects of special import- 
ance during the present century is the great growth of commerce 
and manufactures which began, roughly speaking, about the 
middle ofthe lastcentury. But the movement for securing rights of 
industrial property for foreigners dates back only about a quarter 
of acentury.. The first impulse was given in 1873. In that 
year a Congress was held at Vienna on the occasion of the 
International Exhibition, which appointed a committee to work 
for the realisation of the principles which had been then laid 
down. Ata subsequent Congress, which was held in connec- 
tion with the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878, a project for 
the formation of an International Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property was brought forward by the Austrian 
Society of Architects and Engineers. The Congress appointed 
a Permanent Commission to consider the project, and the 
French Section of the Permanent Commission produced a draft 
which was laid before a diplomatic conference convened by the 
French Government in 1880, and served as the basis of the 
Treaty of Union, which was signed by eleven Powers (Belgium, 
Brazil, France, Guatemala, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Salvador, Servia, Spain and Switzerland) in 1883. The scope 
of the Union has since been widened by the adhesion of 
numerous other States (Great Britain, Tunis and San Domingo 
in 1884, Sweden and Norway in 1885, the United States in 1887, 
and Denmark in 1894), so that it may now be said that the only 
great States which still remain outside it are Germany, Austria 
and Russia, and of these Austria last year gave notice of her 
intention to become a member of the Union. 

It will not, I think, serve any good purpose to give here the 
provisions of the Paris Convention in full, but it is necessary 
to give a short account of its main provisions. 

It begins by constituting the States which are parties to it 
into a Union, which any State is entitled to join by giving 
notice to the Swiss Government. It is next provided that the 
subjects or citizens of any State which is a member of the 
Union shall enjoy in all the other contracting States all the 
advantages which ‘the law of that country gives to natives as 
regards patents for inventions, industrial designs or models, 
trade-marks and trade-names. . This is carried out by giving to 
any person who applies for a patent or registers a design or 
trade-mark, a certain period (which is six months in the case 
of patents and three in those! of designs and trade-marks) 
during which he enjoys a right of priority and cannot be antici- 
pated or ‘have his right destroyed by the acts of other ‘persons. 
The working of this provision may be shown by a simple 
example. A man patents an invention in France. Shortly. 


after someone else takes out a patent for or works the invention 
in this country. The acts of the second inventor will not be 
any obstacle to the grant or to the validity of a patent in 
England to the original mventor, provided he makes application 
before the period of six months has expired. ; 
To meet the very harsh laws relating to the working of 
patents which exist in many countries, it is provided that 


- patentees shall be entitled to import patented articles into the 


country where the patent has been granted without liability to 
the forfeiture which the law sometimes decrees, as in France. 
On the other hand, the compulsory working clause—of the 
existence of which on the Continent so much complaint is made 
in this country and in the United States—is left unaffected. . 

As regards trade-marks, it is provided that they shall be 
admitted for registration and protection in every State of the 
Union, “in the form originally registered in the country of 
origin.” ‘This article and the preceding one which deals with 
the compulsory working of patents have been the subject of 
much difficulty and controversy ever since the convention was 
signed. I mention this here, shortly, because I intend to return 
to the subject later. 

It is further provided that trade-marks shall be protected in 
every country of the Union without any necessity for registra- 
tion ; whilst all goods falsely or unlawfully bearing a trade- 
name or trade-mark, or the name of a place with the addition 
of a fictitious trade-name, or one borrowed with a fraudulent 
intention are liable to seizure upon importation into a State of 
the Union. 

Finally, the contracting States undertake to grant temporary 
protection to patentable inventions, industrial designs and 
models, and trade-marks which are. shown at an international 
exhibition in their territory, and to establish a special Govern- 
ment department of industrial property, and an office for the 
publication of patented inventions, designs and trade-marks. 
A central office was created at Berne, under the supervision of 
the Swiss Government, for the purpose of collecting and 
publishing information of all kinds relating to industrial pro- 
perty. The creation of this central office is perhaps not the 
least valuable result produced by the convention of Paris. It 
publishes a monthly journal, Za Propriété Industrielle, which 
contains most valuable information, and it is at the present 
time engaged in publishing a collection of all the industria 
property laws of the world. ACY A 

The Convention provided for periodical conferences to 
revise and'amend it. Three of these have been held up to the 
present. The first, which was held at Rome in 1886, led to no 
result, and the amendments which were carried after much 
discussion and: difference of opinion, were not ratified by the 
Governments of the contracting States. 

The next, which met at Madrid four years after, was more 
successful. It produced four protocols. One was not ratified 
on account of the great opposition which it met in several 
States. Another has not yet been ratified by Servia and San 
Domingo and has, therefore, not yet come into force. A third 
relates to the substitution of a single registration at Berne for 
the many registrations which would otherwise be necessary in 
order to obtain complete legal protection for a trade-mark in 
all the States of the Union. This is a mere question of ad- 
ministrative machinery, with which it is not necessary for us to 
concern ourselves, more particularly as for special reasons this 
country has hitherto been unable to become a party to it. The 
fourth, which is usually referred to as the Madrid arrangement, 
will require a little more consideration. This relates to what 
are called “false indications of origin” on goods—a subject 
which occupies a large place in the much discussed Merchandise 
Marks Act of 1887. It provides that all goods bearing an 
indication of origin which falsely describes any of the con+ 
tracting States ora place situated in one of them as the place of 
origin of the goods shall be liable to seizure upon introduction 
into any of the contracting States. But it is provided that a 
seller shall not be prevented. from placing his name or address 
on goods which come from a country different from that of 
sale,- provided he at the same time clearly states where the 
goods actually come from. There is also an exception as 
regards place names which have become mere generic designa- 
tions, and have thus ceased to be understood as indicating the 
place of origin of the goods—as, for example, Russian . leather, 
Epsom salts, Brussels carpets. It is left to the courts of the 
different countries to decide which these are, but by a remark- 
able inconsistency, which is probably destined to give rise toa 
good many difficulties, it is: specially stated’ that “regional 
appellations relating to the products of the vine” shall not be 
liable to be considered as. generic designations, but must 
always be considered as indicating the origin of the wines orspirits 
to which they are applied. On account, probably, of the stringency 
of these provisions, this protocol was signed only by seven Powers 
—Brazil, France, Great Britain, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland'and 
Tunis. ; 2 

The last of these conferences was held at Brussels in 
December of last year. The result of its deliberations has not 
yet become generally known. I.have applied to the Foreign 
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Office for information, but have’ not yet received a definite 
reply. From another source it has come to my knowledge that 
four subjects of special importance and difficulty have been 
reserved for further discussion at a later meeting of the con- 
ference, which is to be held, if possible, in the course of the 
present year. These are the right of priority, the compulsory 
working of patents, the conditions of registration of foreign 
trade-marks, and what is called on the Continent of Europe and 
in the United States “unfair competition,” although the name 
has not yet found acceptance in this country. The term is 
applied to all those numerous cases where a trader attempts to 
appropriate or to destroy a part of _the goodwill of a rival’s 
business, the results of his skill and industry, without directly 
using either his name or his trade-mark. ; : 
- ‘Whilst the Governments were thus progressing private 
individuals were not idle. Congresses were held at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889 and the Chicago Exhibition of 1893, but 
they appear to have dealt rather with general principles 
than with practical details, and but little seems to have resulted 
from their deliberations. i 

A more important movement arose in Germany and Austria, 
and it to this that I desire to direct special attention. It had 
occurred to some people in these countries that it was 
undesirable for them to continue to remain outside the Union. 
Societies for the protection of industrial property were founded 
in Germany and Austria; and at a conference of these societies 
which was held at Berlin in October 1896, it was decided that 
an international association should be formed on the model of the 
International Literary and Artistic: Association, which brought 
about the Berne Copyright Convention, for the purpose of 
holding periodical congresses for discussion, and of working for 
the extension and improvement of the existing Union and its 
treaties. ; 

For this purpose negotiations were entered into with some 
of the most influential persons interested in the matter in 


England, France and other countries, and a meeting was held | 
‘at Brussels in May of last year, at which the Association was 


definitely constituted and provided with an executive com- 
mittee. The first congress of the Association was held at 
Vienna in October and was attended by a large number of 
persons, including representatives of the French, German, 
Austrian, Belgian and United States Governments, as well as 
of seventeen continental Chambers of Commerce and many 
trade societies of great importance. I understand that the 
proposals which were adopted by the congress were laid before 
the diplomatic conference which met in Brussels and were to a 
great extent accepted. This Association, which was founded 
less than a year ago, now numbers about 400 members. It has 
up to the present not met, with much success in this country, 
although it already includes some of the principal members of 
the Bar who are interested in these questions and many of the 
principal patent agents. 

I am persuaded that it has only to be better known to show 
the great service which it should be capable of doing in this 
country, where all matters connected with trade and commerce 
are always certain of receiving full and careful consideration. 

It has been decided to hold the next congress of the 
Association in London at the beginning of June. I have here 
several copies of the programme, which I shall be glad to give 
to any one who is sufficiently interested in the matter. 

I should like, in conclusion, to give you one or two instances 
of the manner in which, as-I think, the Association and its 
congresses may be of use to British trade. 

There is, first of all, the question of the compulsory working 
of patents, to which I have before: alluded. In all countries, 
except England and the United States, it is provided with more 
or less stringency in the patent law that every patented in- 
vention shall be worked in the country by the production of the 
patented article there, under penalty of forfeiture if the invention 
is not worked within a certain period, generally two years, In 
France the law is even more severe, and the patentee is for- 
bidden to import the patented article into the country under 
penalty of forfeiture. In this country, on the other hand, we 
have only a provision empowering the Board of Trade to grant 
licenses to manufacturers to work patented inventions upon 
such conditions as the Board consider just, but only in cases 
which are so infrequent that, I believe, hitherto it has never 
been found necessary to make use of the provision. The most 
severe part of the French law, that relating to the importation 
of patented articles, has, no doubt, been modified by the Con- 
vention of Paris ; but the compulsory working clause remains 
intact both there and elsewhere. It is not unnatural, therefore, 
that manufacturers in this country consider themselves unfairly 
treated. Of late, opinion in Germany has become more and 
more opposed to the maintenance of the compulsory working 
‘clause ; and a very able paper in this sense was read last year 
at the Vienna Congress by Mr. von Schiitz, of the firm of 
Krupp. The opposition to its abolition comes from France and 
Belgium ; yet even there it shows signs of giving way. The 


Association seems to me well qualified to help on the movement | 


for the suppression of the compulsory working clause. 


"are circumstances which seem to cast a doubt upon it. 
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In regard to trade-marks a position of no less difficulty has 
arisen. Although the Convention of Paris provides that trade- 
marks, if duly registered in the country of origin, shall be 


‘admitted for registration and protection in every country of the 


Union in the form originally registered, and the Act of 1883 
was supposed to be sufficient to carry it into effect, it was found 
that the Comptroller refused to, register foreign trade-marks 
unless they were such as the English law would recognise 
as trade-marks. On two occasions an appeal was taken to 
the courts, and on each occasion the courts upheld the decision 
of the: Comptroller. He therefore continues to exercise his 
jurisdiction in accordance with the anomalous standards of the 
English law, and it is commonly said in France that we have 
not carried out the obligations into which we entered by 
signing the Convention. The congress of the Association 
should provide an opportunity for the discussion of the subject, 
and for the arrangement of measures for removing the injustice 
if one exists. 

Thirdly, there is the question of false indications of origin, 
or, as we prefer to call them, false trade descriptions. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that in 1887 Parliament passed 
an Act of great stringency for the purpose of dealing with 
fraudulent descriptions of this kind. Everyone knows also that 
some people think that we are paying rather heavily for our (as 
they think) excessive honesty in this matter, and that a very 
fierce controversy has recently taken place on the subject. 
Nevertheless, everyone is agreed that we should do our best to 
induce foreign nations to imitate us. _ The Congress will pro- 
vide an opportunity of showing them how far we are ahead of 
them, and of expressing our wishes that they should follow our 
example. In the meantime, however, we have entered into a 
treaty by which we are bound to protect the names of wine- 
growing ‘countries against appropriation by persons outside 
them. Does our law insure that this shall be done? There 
Here 
again the Congress will afforcl an opportunity for discussion 
and consideration. 

In 1896 Germany passed a law on the subject of unfair 
competition. The faw contains a section providing that its 
benéfits. may be extended to the members of States which 
protect Germans by means of:a notice in the Imperial 
Bulletin of Laws. There is no question that our law protects 
Germans, and that it is not less favourable than the German 
law. Yet the necessary notice extending protection to British 
subjects has not yet been issued, and one may perhaps believe 
that it is meant to be purchased by some further concession. 
The Association should afford the means of bringing pressure 
to bear upon the German Government. 

Again, suppose a patentee has an invention which he 
wishes to patent in many countties. He will find that he has 
to comply with numerous and different sets of rules as to the 
form in which his application must be made, and often he will 
have to send in drawings of the same invention reduced to 
many different scales. Much may be done to help the inventor 
by making these regulations, particularly as to drawings, uni- 
form—and this is the sort of work which the Association will do. 
Or an inventor’s position as regards searching for anticipations 
of his invention may be improved by making the classification 
of patents in different countries uniform—and this also the 
Association proposes to do. 

These matters seem to me of some importance. There 
must be many people to whom the proper decision of questions 
such as these is a matter of great pecuniary interest. These 
are but a few of the questions which are open for discussion. | I 
have here a list of some more in the programme of the Con- 
gress. New ones are arising every day. If you take any 
interest in the subject, or in the Association and its Congress, 
I can give you as much more information as you please, and, 
may I add, the committee of the Congress will beglad of all the 
assistance you can give it. 


TESSERAs. 


Sassanian Art. 


Et 350 years the Persians lay under the domination of 

Turan, and certainly, to judge from what we know of their 
architecture during and after that time, they were not receptive 
of ideas from other branches of their race. The most notable 
works of the new-born or Sassanian kingdom of Persia are 
certain rock-sculptured monuments of diverse dates, the earliest 
being that which commemorates Sapor, the Greek, and his 
triumph over the Roman emperor Valerian, which happened 
A.D. 260, only forty years after Artaxerxes, the first Sassanian 
king, had overthrown and slain the last of the Parthians on the 
field of Hormuz. These sculptures still show the influence of 
that Assyrian or Chaldean art, which is the first form that art 
took in Persia, though they are by no means lacking in original 
feeling, and are obviously and most interestingly careful in 
matters of costume, the Romans being dressed as Romans, and 
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the Persians in their national dress, the chief difference between 
which and the costume of the Achemenian time being in 
the strange and’ symbolical headdress of Sapor himself, who 


wears over his crown an enormous globe, seemingly made of- 


some light material inflated. There is no mere ornamental 


detail in these sculptures ;_but in’'a monument to Chosroes I1.,_ 


whose reign began A.D. 590, there is a good deal of it; and in 
this the Chaldean influence is unmistakable: and all the more 
marked, since it-is’ mingled with visible imitation of ‘late 
Roman figure-sculpture as well as with inferior work of) the 
kind found in Sapor’s monument. The existence of ‘this 
Chaldean influence is ‘all the more important to note because of 
its late date.’ Besides these sculptured works, there are also 
left in Persia and Mesopotamia some remains of important 
Sassanian buildings, which however scanty are of great interest. 
To what earlier style is due the origin of their characteristic 
features it would ‘be impossible to say ; but one thing is clear, 
that some of those features at least have been fixed on modern 
Persian architecture, as, for example, the egg-shaped dome 
and the great cavernous porch with the small doorway pierced 
in its inside wall, both of which features are special characteristics 
of that modern Persian architecture which is, in fact, the art of 
the Mussulman world. 


Heights of Chambers in Medizeval Houses. 

It was not permissible during the Middle Ages, any more 
than during antiquity, to give a large hall and a small chamber 
the same height between joists; to make a passage-way as 
lofty as the apartments to which it gave access. Centuries of 
false reasoning: in architecture have been necessary to bring 
about the neglect of such true principles and to oblige us to 
live in large-low-studded rooms if the storey we occupy is low- 
studded, ‘or in little unreasonably high chambers if we have a 
storey I5 or 20 feet in the clear. In large cities the height of 


the storeys being governed by regulations, one can understand | 


how necessity has imposed conditions as inconvenient as. they 
are ridiculous. But wherever an architect has free play, in a 
country house or in a mansion, it is very unreasonable for him 
to neglect to pay attention to the superficial dimensions of 
apartments so as to fix the height suitable to each of them ; 
to light small chambers or passage-ways by windows haying 
the same dimensions as those used for large apartments ; 
to make lateral corridors obstruct all the light from one of 
the faces of the building; staircases cut across the middle 
of window openings ; mezzanine storeys at the expense of large 
windows, so that a given architectural style which matters very 
little to the inhabitants of a palace may not be interfered with ; 
or, still more, to place corridors along the middle of houses 
giving access to the apartments to the right and left, corridors 
lighted: by borrowed light, badly. ventilated, gloomy, noisy. as 
an inn hallway, taking up valuable space and bringing a weight 
on the floor beams in their weakest part. The Medizval 
architects did none of these things, and did not even imagine 
that they could be done, and they are certainly not the ones to 
be censured for so thinking. Their dwelling-houses were 
almost always one room in depth. And in order that the 
apartments into which they were divided transversely should 
not open into one another, which would have been very incon- 
venient in most cases, they arranged lengthwise of these build- 
ings low, covered galleries which gave access to these apart- 
ments while still permitting windows to be placed above them. 
If the building had several storeys this arrangement could still 
be preserved with all its advantages. 


Roofs of English Churches. 


In the examination of ancient churches old roofs will be 
found of almost every angle, and though many of them may be 
wanting in proper pitch, the old builders made their construc- 
tions so natural and truthful that the very irregularities pro- 
duced a picturesque and satisfactory effect. In looking at old 
churches it must be borne in mind that many of the roofs do 
not retain their original pitch, and there will frequently be found 
against the west wall of the tower the drip stone zz sz¢z, 
showing the first acute angle which the roof formed. Many of 
the finest roofs to our cathedral and collegiate churches ‘have 
been lowered from their first pitch ; the feet of the main timbers 
and wall-plates becoming decayed, the roofs have been‘ re- 
framed to a lower angle, and very frequently tie-beams (forming 
no feature of the original design) inserted to prevent lateral 
thrust.' The fine old roof.to the nave of Romsey abbey church 
had been thus lowered through the decay of the feet of the 
principal rafters, but notwithstanding this process, the timbers 


were found to be in so completely rotten a state that.its removal | 


afew years since) was compulsory, and in the new’! roof the 
original ‘itch has been restored agreeing’ with the old drip 
stone on'the central lantern. There is a noble roof, which has 
been similarly reduced in height, over the plaster vaulting of 
the nave of the priory church at Christchurch ; fortunately its 
condition is sound, and though concealed from view it is still 


preserved. The early forms of timber roofs were of the 
simplest kind ; the king post consisting of a column with capital 
and base (the former sometimes slightly carved).was united to 
the principal rafters at their apex ; within the principals an arch 
was frequently formed to stiffen the timbers instead of the more 
modern method by struts., The tie-beam invariably cambered, 
and its underside was generally ornamented with the dog-tooth 
or simple mouldings ; and in the continental. churches, more 
frequently than in England, the harshness of the junction of 
the beam with the wall was relieved by moulded or carved 
brackets. To this form of construction succeeded the waggon- 
headed roof, in which the rafters of solid timber, well’ pinned 
together, were further strengthened by curved braces, each set 
of rafters thus braced becoming a separate truss. The same’ 
kind of roof was also formed polygonally by means of collar 
pieces and angular braces connecting them with the rafters. 
The timbers ,of these roofs were sometimes wholly open to 
view, but more frequently panelled and ribbed with ornamental 
bosses and tracery laid upon the panels. There are endless 
examples of this kind throughout the country. After these 
came the roofs of lower pitch and much more elaborate 
character. pee 


GENERAL. 


The Council of the Society of Arts attended at Marl- 
borough House on Saturday, when the Prince of Wales, 
president of the Society, presented the Albert medal to Mr. 
George James Symons, F.R.S.,: “for the services ‘he has 
rendered to the United Kingdom by affording to engineers 
engaged in the water supply and the sewage of towns a trust- 
worthy basis for their work, by establishing and carrying on 
during nearly forty years systematic observations (now at over 
3,000 stations) of the rainfall of the British Isles, and by 
recording, tabulating and graphically indicating the results of 
these observations in the annual volumes published by himself.” 


Mr. W. Fox will read a paper at the meeting of the Society 
of Engineers on Monday upon “ Reservoir Embankments, with 
Suggestions for Avoiding and Remedying Failures.” 


' Mf. Loret has discoveredat Thebes the tomb of Thothmes III. 
The paintings are admirably conserved, and the sarcophagus is 
almost intact. Two others found near are supposed to be those 
of the queen and her daughter. 


The Prize for architectural design associated with the name 
of M. Achille Leclérc will be awarded this year for a design for 
a “Pump-room,” which is to serve for five springs. The 
decision has been postponed until the 19th inst. fe OS Gs 


Mr. Lewis F. Day will read a paper before the Applied 
Art Section of the Society of Arts, on Tuesday next, upon “ The 
Making of a Stained-glass Window.” : ue 


The King of the Belgians is about to have a summer 
palace erected at Villefranche, from designs prepared by M. 
Daumet and M. Messiah. De 


The Annual General Meeting of the subscribers and 
donors of the Architects’ Benevolent Society will be held ‘in 
the-rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects at 9 Con- 
duit Street, Hanover Square, W., on Wednesday, March 9, to 
receive the report, balance sheet, &c. The president, Professor ' 
George Aitchison, R.A., will take the chair at five o’clock, ! 


The Sixth Ordinary Meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society will be held at the Law Library, Union Court, 
on Monday next, the 7th inst., at 6 P.M., when a paper will be 
read by Mr. Francis W. Bedford on “Sienna and Baldassare 
Peruzzi.” seek 


A Meeting will be held on Monday next, the 7th inst., 1n 
the County Hall, Paisley, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration a proposal, for the restoration and for improving the 
surroundings of the abbey, and; if approved of, adopting such 
steps as may be deemed advisable for carrying the same into 
effect. Pi re iehae 


A Cottage Hospital for Accrington and district, in part the 
result of a Diamond Jubilee effort, was opened on the 28th ult. 
by the mayor (Mr. Alderman Lee), The hospital has cost just 
over 7,000/., and 7,600/. has been subscribed. It is situated in 
the best part of the town, and will accommodate eighteen 
patients. PON A xc 


_ At the Ordinary Meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution 
on Monday, Feb. 21, the president (Mr. Christopher Oakley) in 
the, chair, a paper was read by Mr. T. W.. Wheeler, Q.C 
(Associate), entitled “‘ Legal Liability for Professional Opinion.” 
A discussion followed and was concluded, anda vote of thanks. 
was unanimously passed to Mr. Wheeler for his paper. The 
next ordinary general meeting will be held on Monday, March 7, 
when a paper will be read by Mr. W. Irvine (late. Bengal Civil 
Service), entitled “ Land-Survey and Valuation in Northern 
India.” 


in this way. 


work should be taken in hand at once. 
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THE WEEK. 


THe Hon. E. LyutpH StTanuey has drawn up a scheme 
for the improvement of the earlier schools of the London 
School Board, and especially by the addition of halls. Out 
of 429 schools, it is found there are 164 without a hall. 
Mr. LyutpH STANLEY suggests that the school management 
committee should consult the board inspectors, and draw 
up a list of schools in which improvements are needed, and 
that the works committee should be asked to report whether 
it is practicable to improve these schools, and, if so, at 
what cost. When all this information was obtained, it 
would be desirable to determine that a moderate sum, say, 
100,000/. yearly, which would involve a charge of 5,000/ 
for interest and sinking fund, should be set apart for the 
improvement of old schools, and lists might be prepared 
classing the desirable improvements in proportion to their 
urgency, in the same way as the works committee has done 
in relation to the improved drainage of the schools. When 
a school was enlarged the special cost of improvement, 
distinct from the cost of enlargement, would be -charged 


against this allocation of 100,000/, in accordance with the | 


report of the architect. In this way the needs of all parts 
of London would be considered fairly and equally, 
no district would get excessive amount of improvement 


on account of the activity of members representing it, | 


but the real needs of education, tempered by relative cost, 
would be fairly weighed and considered, and the board 
would regulate the yearly charge so as to prevent sudden 
and irregular increase in expenditure. In many cases the 
improvement of old schools has been called for by the 
Education Department. Such a demand would also be a 
factor in determining what schools should be earliest dealt 
with. It is probable that, taking one school with another, 
at least sixteen schools a year could be brought up to date 


THE Minster of Thann, in Alsace, is renowned for its | 
_ France. 
by Mr. FerRcusson to be one of the most beautiful open- | 


spire, which rises to a height of 328 feet, and was considered 


work examples in Germany. ‘The octagonal part is so light 


that anything more solid than tracery would seem able to | 


crush it. The design for ihe church is commonly supposed 


to have been prepared by Erwin of Steinbach, who will | 
always be famous as the architect of Strasburg Cathedral. | 
The late restorations in Thann were inspired by Erwin’s | 
work. According to a local archeologist, Herr Lemprrin, — 
| tions, and which are manipulated by the aid of apparatus 


the architect of the Minster of Thann was one of the bare- 


footed monks belonging to a monastery in the town, 
But as the works | 


although he was a Suabian by birth. 
were in progress from 1330 until 1536, it is likely several 
architects were connected with the building. 


in Ulm and in Basle. 


Herr Lemp- | 
FRID bases his conclusions on a mason’s mark which he | 
finds in the building, as well as in other Alsacian churches, | 
Apparently the monk was one of the | 


numerous men of genius in Medizval times who did not | 


count on the interest which after generations would take in 
their existence. 


THE report of Mr. G. F. Bopiey, A.R.A., on the west 


front and other parts of Peterborough Cathedral which are | 


showing signs of weakness, testifies that the great arch on > 
the south of the west front is not in so bad a state as the | 
Mr. BopiEy hopes they may be able to | 


northern one. 


keep it up, for he thinks that by carefully grouting with | 
liquid grout from the top of the arch and other means, | 


much may be done to strengthen it, but it has yet to be 
seen how far this would be sufficient. ‘The whole of the 
front has gone considerably out of the vertical and is a good 
deal shaken, and the gable is so weak that he fears it must 
be reset. 


so shaken that it would not be feasible to back the existing 
wall of the gable and get sufficient strength for it. This 
Mr. BoDLey has 


The walling behind the ashlar face is in so bad a | 
state that no method of strengthening the wall is practically | 
possible, though the necessity of its being taken down must | 
be lamented. The stone is so perished and the masonry is | 


153 
also drawn attention to urgent repairs needed in the walls 
of the eastern chapel. The estimated cost of the whole of 
the work is 8,6592, and that which it is urgent to undertake 
at once would cost 2,739/ The restoration committee 
have decided to proceed with the more urgent work. 

THERE is the usual difference of opinion in Barnsley 
about the proposal to erect a town hall. The majority ef 
the members of the Town Council are in favour of a new 
building, and there are three or four sites which are eligible. 
The mayor of the town agrees with those who approve of 
the Kendray Street site, and if a building was erected there 
at a cost of 20,coo/. the increase of the rates would be no 
more than from 3d. to 3d. in the pound. An opposition 
meeting of the inhabitants was held on the 3rd inst., when 
it was resolved ‘‘That for the time being the question of 
building municipal buildings be postponed, and that when- 
ever municipal buildings be erected they be not erected on 
the site recommended. by the Corporation.” The mayor, 
who presided, said he had not heard a word of argument 
which was worth consideration. He should do his duty. 
He shculd respect their opinion, but it should not influence 
him. 


/M- Daumet, the architect, is making arrangements for 
the opening of the Chateau de Chantilly with its hbrary and 
galleries to the public on April 15. Afterwards the place 
can be visited on Sundays and Thursdays. It is about 
twenty-five miles from Paris, and a trip to the ‘Duc 
pD’AUMALE’S gift will. be appreciated by many Parisians. 
The building, it need hardly be said, is most interesting. 
The exterior is a characteristic example of the French style 
of the sixteenth century, when JEAN BULLANT was a 
fashionable architect. In 1845 M. Duspan was entrusted 
with the commission to introduce several changes in the 
interior. Thirty years afterwards he prepared a comprehen- 
sive scheme of reconstruction, which he did not live to 
carry out. It was accomplished by M. Daumer. The co- 
operation was obtained of several of the leading artists in 
decoration, including the late Pau, Baupry, M. Dusots, 
M. BartHtLemy, M. LeCHEVALIER CHEVIGNARD, M. 
Guirarp, &c, There is no more interesting chateau in all 


THE fountains of Paris are among the most interesting 
features of the city, and the authorities are careful to 
increase their attractiveness whenever an opportunity arises. 
An experiment has been tried by which the waters will 
become luminous. It was not contemplated to have the 
variety of colours which are displayed from time to 
time by fountains in the grounds of international exhibi- 


placed at a height. In Paris a sort of golden yellow will 
alone be employed ;. but the waters will assume the appear- 
ance. of cascades of diamonds and topazes. The effect 
will be attained by means of electric lights and coloured 
glasses placed around the basin in such a way that the 
beauty of the fountain willnot be diminished when seen by 
daylight. ‘The fountains which were selected for trials were 
those in the Place Théatre-Francais and the Place de la 
Concorde, and up to the present the anticipations of the 
municipal engineers are satisfactorily realised. 


THE defects of Dublin on account of the neglect of 
sanitary arrangements were again made public at the 
meeting of the Dublin Sanitary Association on ‘Tuesday. 
Owing to the amount of sickness which has been prevalent 
during the past year, and the consequent crowding of 
the hospitals, the Council, have brought before the 
proper authorities the subject of the very inadequate 
accommodation afforded by the existing hospital arrange- 
ments for the treatment of infectious and febrile diseases. 
The first step to be taken in this matter is to provide 
accommodation for convalescents, who, by being removed 
to houses specially selected and properly fitted up, would 
make room for other patients to be admittedv o the hospitals. 
The President drew attention to certain seaside summer 
resorts in the vicinity of Dublin, the sanitary conditions of 
which might, witi: advantage and indeed good profit, be 
improved. The health of Dublin must suffer if disease in- 
stead of health be the result of a summer vacation. 
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ih ROMANCE OF. CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 


HAT action and reaction must be equal and contrary 
in order to produce equilibrium is an established 
law in:physics, and it would appear as if a similar law is 
needed to give character to French literature. ROUSSEAU’S 
sentimentalities, for example, which were a factor in the 
‘production of the French Revolution, were balanced by 
those of CHATEAUBRIAND, which were in favour of a refined 
feudalism. Vicror Huco’s royalist and imperial eulogies 
were in due course transformed into ‘‘ NapoLeon the 
Little.’ Sainte-Beuve, who had some claim to be con- 
sidered the representative man of the current literature of 
his. time, was everything by turn—a Chateaubriandist, a 
Catholic of the mystic type, a St. Simonian, an imperialist, 
a republican, a materialist. But during the past century 
there is no ‘more remarkable instance of literary action 
and reaction than was witnessed within the last month. 
Simultaneously M. Zoxa’s “ Paris” and M. HuysMan’s 
“Tia Cathédrale,” like bane and antidote, have made 
their appearance side by side on the book. stalls. 
One is in a yellow cover, the other in white, but the 
difference between their contents is more marked. 
“Paris”. might have been dictated by Giant Despair, 
while M. Huysman’s book would do no _ discredit 
to a nun, and could be employed as a prize for young ladies 
in convent schools. A publisher would consider the latter 
as the more astounding success. There is always a market 
‘awaiting M. Zova’s revelations of things over which the 
decorum of savage life draws a veil, and the notoriety of his 
political escapade was enough by itself to create a demand 
for any piece of writing from his hand. But M. HuysMan 
does not pander to human weakness, and “La Cathédrale” 
has in it less worldliness than any idyll with which we are 
acquainted. Yet the copy before us is one of the tenth 
edition, and it may not be the latest issued by the printers. 
~ What a change must have come over the French mind to 
make so simple a book the subject of an article in every news- 
paper, and one, too, which is generally reverential in spirit. 
It is a novel not only without a hero, but having no 
story. The dramatis persone are a couple of poor priests, 
a neurotic who, like Joun Bunyan’s “ Christian,” has a load 
on his back from which he is always seeking to be free, and 
two elderly women who serve as housekeepers. But they 
are under the sway of a power which is supreme in the 
book, namely, Chartres Cathedral. The building is, in 
truth, the hero, or rather heroine, of M. HuysMan’s novel. 
Whether on that account the volume has caused excite- 
ment, or because of the analysis in the pages of a condition 
of mind which must be strange to the majority of readers, 
it is impossible to decide. Probably both causes operated. 
But after going through the book, what is likely to have 
most impressed the reader is the revelation of the wonders 
of the cathedral, which make of it a fascinating being 
endowed with a gift of eloquence which is never exhausted. 
M. Durrat, the nineteenth-century “Christian,” is a 
writer whose subjects are hagiology and art. One of his 
articles on Fra ANGELICO’s painting, the Coronation of the 
Virgin, in the Louvre, is introduced, together with remarks | 
which are to be used for another essay on the early 
German pictures in Cologne Cathedral. But his admira- 
tion for ancient work excites him against modern efforts for 
the adornment of churches. He does not believe a French- | 
man is competent to produce a stained-glass window. As 
for the ecclesiastical’ art which is displayed in the shops 
between the Rue Bonaparte and San Sulpice, he treats it 
as the sustenance of that “frightful appetite for ugliness 
which now dishonours the Church.” Modern architects are, 
of course, not spared, and, to describe their shortcomings, 
he is compelled to have recourse to words which would. 
horrify the French Académie. It is no wonder M. DurTaL 
becomes more neurotic as the years increase. His criticism 
of what he sees and hears in churches, for he is equally 
severe in his judgment of music, excites doubts about his 
own loyalty to his Church. He flies to La Trappe in the 
hope that there, at least, he can find nothing to excite his | 
wrath, but after a brief term he discovers he has not the 
physique for a Carthusian. He is afraid to return to the 
turmoil of Paris, and gladly accepts the offer.of a refuge in 
Chartres. He sends for his books, and between their 
influence and that of his two friends the priests, with the } 


“much information on that subject. 


cathedral as a dominant force, he hopes to enjoy peace of 
mind. 

There must be few of our readers who are not acquainted 
with Chartres Cathedral, and many among them have, no 
doubt, attempted to describe its beauties. A stranger has, 
however, to be expeditious in studying the building. To 
M. Durtat a life seemed to be too short for gaining that 
knowledge of it which would enable him to decide upon 
the various problems which every Gothic building presents. 
How did the style originate? He believed there was much 
to be said for CHATEAUBRIAND’S theory of a prototype in 
nature. At Jumiéges, beside the ruins of the abbey, he 
found alleys of trees which corresponded, so far as natural 
products can, with the work of the ancient masons, 
and in winter especially it was difficult to resist the 
conclusion. It was his belief, however, that the form 
of the arch was of less importance in giving character 
to the style than the exterior buttresses, and of still more 
importance as a means for imparting life was the profound 
symbolism, the latent mysticism of the builders. M. 
Huysman’s book might be called “ Ecclesiastical Symbol- 
ism as exemplified in Chartres Cathedral,” and there is no 
other volume of similar size and price which contains so 
The very excesses of 
French Gothic, like those in Beauvais, are to him rational 
developments which expressed the relations between the 
Creator and the Creature. The gloomy Roman vaults 
were fitting, he says, for souls bowed down with the weight 
of their offences; as Christians became more confident 
their churches acquired a lighter aspect, while the later 
Gothic “ symbolised the amical tenderness of the devotions, 
which became more confident, more joyous, more 
audacious.” On the other hand, one of the characters is 
made to say that Romanesque is less agitated, less feminine 
and more cloistral than Gothic. 

If we consider altitude, slenderness and risky construc 
tiveness, of which the consequences are apparent in Beauvais, 
as symbols of modern devotion, what is to be said of the revival 
of Romanesque for French churches? That style has grown 
in favour because Gothic has been identified with the Germans. 
It has, however, one vigorous hater in M. Huysmans.,. He 
dislikes the costly church of Montmartre, which exemplifies 
the style, as if it were a product of a garret in the Place 
Saint Sulpice. Romanesque, he says, was old at its birth, | 
it is only adapted to shelter austere orders, convents where 
the inmates kneel in ashes and in plaintive voices chant 
penitential psalms. It has preserved some of the terrors of 
Asia, where the implacable Aponai was worshipped. There 
are. examples which show how Romanesque ceased to 
be expressive of the development of the interpretation of 
Christian doctrine. The abbatial chapel of Cluny is 
one, but the most remarkable is the church of Paray-le- 
Monial. The architecture that would represent the whole 
Bible would be, says Durtat, of Transition style, partly 
Romanesque and partly Gothic. As the cathedral of 
Chartres has a Romanesque crypt with a Gothic super- 
structure, he loved it more since it proved the truth of his 
theory. 

One of the advantages of treating a building in 
M. Huysman’s manner is that effects can be described 
which would be out of place in an architectural treatise or 
in a guide book. English visitors, for instance, see the 
crypt generally in the middle of the day. But a very 
effective scene in the book reveals that there is in the 
early morning a service which recalls the days when 
primitive Christianity lurked in the Roman catacombs. 
The dim lights, the concentration of attention on the 
ceremony, the murmured words of the service appear to 
belong to a time of danger when the worshippers might 
at any moment be changed into martyrs. We suppose no 
Englishman has penetrated to the crypt at so early an 
hour. Another scene suggests that those who watch the 
exterior in the mysterious period when darkness is begin- 
ning to be subdued by the dawn are rewarded by witnessing 
the play of light and shade on the more beautiful of the 
towers, and among the saintly figures of the porch, a 
spectacle which can never be commonplace. 

A man like Durtat, who is so far possessed by the 
cathedral that he could no longer think of the biographies 
and articles on Christian art which he had contemplated, 
was in a position to profit by the lore of his clerical friends. 
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They were enthusiasts for symbolism as expressed in stone, 
but however lengthy were their discourses they never 
renounced French good sense. With HuGUES DE SaInt- 
Victor they considered a symbol to be “an allegoric 
representation of a Christian principle under a sensible 
form,” and they traced its use to the Tree of Good and 
Evil in the Garden of Eden. In Medizeval times there were 
several theories of symbols, and the architects helped to 
create a variety of interpretations by avoiding uniformity of 
arrangements. Church towers in that way have received 
several explanations. ‘There was apparently no fixed spot 
for the belfry, and accordingly the selection gave exercise to 
the wits of the symbolists of the district. M. Huysman 
asserts it was at least a fixed rule that the apse should be 
turned towards the east; but the authorities evidently 
believed there is no rule without an exception. Our St. 
DUNSTAN, it appears, was a stickler for the eastward posi- 
tion. The Bollandists relate that when Archbishop of 
Canterbury he saw during one of his visitations a new 
church which was not properly set out, and at once put 
his shoulder to the wall and reversed the position of the 
building. 

We lately noticed an anonymous book on Numbers in 
which the reverence for them was traced to the earliest 
historic period. Without a sense of number there cannot 
be proportion. MicHELET abused the Medizeval architects 
because they displayed a respect for measure, which in his 
eyes was a species of superstition. Apparently with the 
architects there was a relation between their art and arith- 
metic which cannot be traced. One of M. Huysman’s 
characters considers the difficulty arises mainly from the 
variation of the measures at different periods and places. 
In spite of what CRosNIER has deduced about the priory of 
Saint Gilles and DrEvoncovux about the cathedral of Autun, 
the key to the mystery is still concealed. 

Symbolism was not confined to the noblest parts of 
church buildings. All things employed, down to the snuffers 
for the candles, were turned to account, and not stones 
alone were compelled to utter their sermons. Colours had 
also definite significations, and were employed in a symbolic 
rather than an artistic sense to an extent that would ‘have per- 
plexed CHEvreEuiL. There wasalanguage of gemsas well as of 
flowers. M. SAuBINET was able to arrange a botanical system 
out of the capitals to be found in Notre Dame of Rheims, 
and there is much similarity between the vegetation which 
formed the elements of the ornament in French churches of 
the thirteenth century. It is evident that in some churches 
the plants growing in the surrounding districts were used as 
models. But the most remarkable application of the sym- 
bolism of vegetation which M. Huysman gives is to a 
kitchen garden. Weeds as well as useful plants appealed 
to the initiated. Thus the thistle was associated with St. 
CoLumBANus by the Medizval symbolists, since he was 
the patron of imbeciles. Hamiet was sent from Denmark 
to England because his madness would excite no remark in 
a country where it was general, and the connection between 
the Caledonian thistle and imbecility was another instance 
of the prejudice against our isle which was felt by 
foreigners. 

It might be supposed that as Chartres Cathedral be- 
came a sort of encyclopzedia to DuRTAL it would afford him 
the opportunities to gain knowledge which he sought, and 
that the calmness of the sculptured figures in the porch 
would subdue his restlessness. Chartres was to be only 
one stage in the French “Pilgrim’s Progress.” If architecture, 
sculpture and stained-glass are perfect in the cathedral, the 
music could not be endured by Durtat, and at the close 
of the book we find him setting out for the Abbey of 
Solesmes. We suppose there will be intelligence of him in 
another volume and of his musical experience. Judging by 
the success of “ La Cathédrale” the French people are now 
in a mood to enjoy all things ecclesiological. But how long 
will it last? The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” of the Cromwellian 
soldier has still interest for English people, the young no less 
than the old. The French are more fickle. Durrat can 
no more resist the weakness of the race to which he belongs 
than the Abbé PreRRE FRoMENT, whose “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” M. Zora has related in. “ Lourdes,” “ Rome” and 
“Paris.” Both men must submit to the irresistible passion 
for mental revolutions. But there is one advantage which 

-M. Huysman’s book possesses. Men come and go, have 
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to submit to actions and reactions as if they were fools of 
Fate, and much mental suffering, which leads to no useful 
result, is endured; but meanwhile the old cathedral remains 
unaffected. Should it not be prized for its immutability ? 
M. HuysMAN maintains the affirmative; but who can say 
whether passions may not one day be excited by the con- 
trast between sculptured stone and tortured nerves? And 
then symbolism may lose its power. Let us hope that 
the spirit of M. Huysman’s book may prevail over M. ZoLa’s, 
and the discontent which the Montmartre church has excited 
may not extend to the provincial cities. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY AT HIGHER 
PRESSURE. 


HIS is a question which is being forced upon all con- 

nected with electricity supply, and which must be 

considered carefully by architects and all who in any way 
have to do with wiring of houses. 

The electricity supply and consulting engineers a year 
or so ago commenced an agitation and brought influence 
to bear upon the Board of Trade to increase the maximum 
voltage or pressure at which current could be delivered to 
consumers’ terminals from 150 to 250 volts. They were 
successful, and although the electrical industry has mate- 
rially benefited by the change, many new difficulties have 
arisen which require special precautions, and it is proposed 
here to deal with these more particularly from the con- 
sumers’ point of view. 

In the first place, it may be asked why the pressure has 
been increased ? Everyone is aware that when a current 
passes along a wire there is a loss of pressure which is 
proportional to the current and resistance, and consequently 
a loss of energy which is measured by the current into the 
loss of pressure (current x resistance). This equals current 
squared x resistance, ; 

It is, therefore, very important to reduce the current if 
the energy lost is to be low with a given sized cable. Now 
in supplying energy, as the pressure is increased the current 
is diminished, keeping the power constant. If the current 
can be halved, the loss of energy is only one-quarter. It is 
thus obvious why the engineers are anxious to double the 
pressure. With a given capital outlay they can quadruple 
the power capacity of the mains by doubling the pressure, 
allowing the same loss of energy, or with a given size of 
main they can transmit the energy over four times the 
distance with the same loss. 

This process of increasing pressure is not only going on 
in new stations, but the pressure is being increased on exist- 
ing systems, and every effort is being made to persuade the 
consumers to allow of the change in the pressure at which 
they are supplied. ‘This really necessitates in many in- 
stances complete rewiring of the premises, and it will be 
well to consider the effects of a change. 

The points to consider are—Cost of current, regula- 
tion of pressure, lamps, wiring, fire risk and shock, and 
artistic effect. 

Cost of Current.—A reduction is usually made when the 
company or corposation is changing from a low to a higher 
pressure, often of a penny a unit, as an inducement to the 
customer to change, as it is impossible to force a change. 
The reduction in price must be considered all through this 
article where a change is being made. It must be remem- 
bered that with a new undertaking no such reduc- 


tion is made. The higher pressure is the declared, 
and must be accepted in any case by a _ con- 
sumer. It is, however, usual to charge less than 


otherwise would be the case, and so it must be taken that 
a saving is effected. It will be seen later that against the 
lower cost of current there is very much to be set. 
Regulation of Pressure.—That better regulation or 
steadiness of light can be obtained with a higher voltage is 
beyond dispute. As a general rule, as well as reducing the 
size of a main, the question of allowable drop of pressure 
is considered, and the mains are not loaded to such a great 
extent as is theoretically possible; hence the less percentage 
drop of pressure which is allowed. Again, when accumula- 
tors are in use, the pressure can be varied with less un- 
steadiness. The two volts, the pressure of an accumulator 
cell, is, with 200 volts, 1 per .cent., while it is 2 per cent. 
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with 100 volts. This fact and the reduced cost of mains 
make it possible to give a better regulation of pressure. 
Lamps.—The most important detail connected with 


higher voltage or pressure supply is that of the incandescent, 
lamp. The incandescent lamp is not in any way easily: 


adaptable to high pressures. It is at present difficult to get 
a good § candle-power 1oo-volt lamp, and a 16 candle- 
power 200-volt lamp is practically two 8 candle-power roo- 
volt lamps put in series. Now, a pressure which makes it 
impossible to use 8 candle-power lamps 1s, it must be ad- 
mitted, very inconvenient, and it is as true that there are 
no good 8 candle-power high voltage lamps as that there 
are no good 4 candle-power 100-volt lamps. There is no 
difficulty in making lamps of 4 candle-power roo volts, but 
there is difficulty in making efficient ones. The filaments 
are very thin and long, consequently as the surface of a thin 
flament is very large compared with the mass, which means 
that the filament cools more rapidly and consequently more 
energy is required to keep itata given temperature. There is 
another reason why high-voltage lamps are less efficient. The 
risk of a filament breaking down is proportional to its length. 
If we place two 1co-volt lamps in series, it is probable that 
one filament will go before the other. If these filaments 
are in one bulb, both are rendered useless, so the combined 
life of two roo volt lamps will be much less than the 
average life of the two. In order to increase the life of 
high-voltage lamps, they are run at a lower temperature, 
fe. a less efficiency, as the liability to breakdown of a 
filament increases very rapidly as. the temperature: is 
increased. We have thus seen that a high-voltage lamp 
can never be as efficient as a low-voltage one with similar 
make of lamps and similar candle power ; that with equal 
efficiency the high-voltage lamp cannot last as long as the 
low, and it may also be taken that with equal demands for 
lamps the high-voltage lamps ‘vill always be more expensive. 
This would show that the lamp question is entirely in fayour 
of low voltages. 

Now, suppose that 1d@. a unit less is charged for a 200- 
volt supply of current than 100 volts, to make the cost of 
running equal in the two cases, assuming roo volt-service is at 
6d. per unit and 16 candle-power lamps are used. Taking 
50 watts (3 watts per candle-power), the efficiency of the 
high-voltage lamp must be 60 watts ; Ze. allowing a high- 
voltage lamp to cost a little more, the consumption of a 
lamp must not be more than 60 watts, as against 
so watts low voltage. Now, a 50 watt roo volt lamp 
is common, while a 60 watt 200 volt lamp is decidedly 
uncommon. It is thus far better, as a general prin- 
ciple, for a consumer to adopt high efficiency lamps 
rather than high voltage, if it is wished to reduce the supply 
bill, dnd unless there is a reduction of at least 1d. in 6a’ 
per unit for the higher voltage it will not at present 
pay the consumer to change. 

Arc Lamps.— There is, of course, no difficulty in run- 
ning arc lamps on any voltage, but one ordinary lamp 
takes 50 volts, and the difference between the pressure of 
supply and 50 volts multiplied by the number of lamps is 
wasted. For instance, if one lamp is required on 200 volts, 
three-quarters of the energy is wasted. Enclosed arc lamps 
were introduced to overcome this. difficulty with roo volts, 
as they take about 85 volts (on the arc), and now we find 
that the difficulty, even with enclosed arcs, is as bad or 
worse with higher voltage as it used to be with ordinary 
arcs on the ordinary low-pressure supply. Enclosed arc 
lamps are offered taking 150 to 180 volts (on the arc), 
but it has yet to be proved that they are even reasonably 
efficient. The arc lamp difficulty is a serious one in the 
case of small shops, where not more than two are required. 
It is not an answer to say, ‘“ Use smaller arcs.” ' Small arcs 
are inefficient, costly, and troublesome at present. 

Wiring.—With an existing installation the doubling of 
the pressure may be a serious step, especially if the work is 
old.. The class of work donesome ten years ago, even 1888 
and 1890, is hardly suited for 200 volts. The fuses, switches, 
&c., are often very unsuitable for breaking currents at the 
higher voltage, although they may do very well for 100 volts. 
ft is, of course, an open question whether the work should 
not be done again in any case, and it is often very rightly 
said that work which will not stand 200 volts is not really 
safe, and should be renewed. There is no doubt that some 
of the wiring systems now in use are really mechanically 
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_and electrically as near perfection as possible, and, as far as 


the wiring itself is concerned, wiring is often put 
would be perfectly safe with 500 volts. 

The: chief cause for danger with the wiring itself is 
electrolytic action, due to bad joints or “ perished ” rubber 
in damp places, and if there is any probability of these supply 
at the higher pressure should not be connected. ‘The removal 
of the old and substitution of proper high-voltage switches, 
fuses, ceiling roses, &c., is an easy and not an expensive 
matter. High-voltage fittings are now to be obtained from 
the best manufacturers, the essential features of switches 
being a quick and long break, the longer the better, increasing 
with the currents to be broken. Ceiling roses and all fittings 
containing both terminals or poles (positive and negative) 
must be provided with porcelain or other bridges entirsly 
separating the two poles. Double pole fuses should not be 
allowed, and in no case should wall plugs or ceiling roses be 
provided with fuses. The danger is that if a fuse blows 
the arc, once formed, may jump across to the opposite 
pole, and so continue until damage is done. The fuses 
should be single pole, one set on each pole, the two sets 
being entirely separate. The lamp-holder is one of the 
weak parts. It must be small, if appearance is to be con- 
sidered, and it must contain both poles. : It is very difficult 
to atrange the parts so that metal of opposite polarity shall 
be sufficiently separated. There are many new types on 
the market, the chief expedient being to cover the bare parts — 
with porcelain discs, &c. These, although they will 
usually be sufficient, are not a really good solution of the 
difficulty. The best lamp-holder on the market for high 
voltages is undoubtedly the Edison screw. 

Generally speaking, wiring for higher voltages should be 
cheaper than for low. If the same percentage fall of pres- 
sure is allowed in wires, they need only be a quarter the 
size. ‘The insulation will not be any more expensive, and 
the only extra cost will be for fittings, &c. On the whole 
the cost will be decidedly less, and this 1s a point in favour 
of higher voltage. 

Fire Risk.—The fire risks will be no greater if the work 
is reasonably well done, and may even be less owing to any 
defect being easier to trace, as any imperfection will rapidly 
develop and become apparent. There are many points 
which should be remembered in this connection, but they 
are of a purely technical nature and of interest only to 
specialists. It is now becoming recognised that, in the 
present days of specialism, it is impossible for one man to 
be expert in every branch of building or engineering. It is 
far safer and cheaper in the end to leave all new wiring work 
to a consulting engineer who has facilities for keeping up 
to date. 

Shock,—Care must be taken, from the point of view of 
convenience, that no bare or exposed metal is in contact 
with the circuit. It is possible with a 200-volt three-wire 
system to get a 40c-volt shock under certain conditions to 
“earth.” Now, although this pressure cannot be called 
generally dangerous, it is unpleasant, and is most distinctly 
to be avoided if the floor is damp or is in other respects a 
good “earth.” The higher pressure is not in any way 
dangerous from any point-of view, and provided reasonable 
precautions are taken no unpleasantness will be caused. 

It is at last recognised in a fire office rule that it is 
advisable to connect all metal parts of fittings, lead cover- 
ings of wires and conduits (if used) together, and to earth 
in a permanent manner, and this will remove the last trace 
of danger from shock. ‘The live conductors will, or should 
be, entirely surrounded by an earthed metal case, and even 
if a metal cover or fitting becomes connected to the circuit 
it is earthed at once and no shock can be obtained. 

Artistic Effects. —Higher voltage does not lend itself to 
artistic effect in electric lighting. Low candle-power 
lamps are impossible, or extremely bulky and inefficient, 
unless several lower voltage lamps are run in series, and 
then great waste will occur, and lamps are exceedingly 
difficult to obtain for satisfactory series running. All 
lamps must hang vertically (unless they are double filament, 
and these are unsightly), as otherwise the filaments will 
droop and crack the glass. The ordinary lamps are large 
for their candle-power, and generally speaking the lower 
the voltage the better artistic effect in electric lighting. 

Summary.—It may fairly be taken that the higher pres- 
sure is to be welcomed, as making electric supply a 


up which 
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possibility where otherwise the supply could never have 
been given with economy. It enables a central station to 
spend less in mains, and to give a more even pressure than 
otherwise, and it should therefore be possible to supply 
energy at less cost, and so popularise the use of electric 
lighting. ‘The wiring of houses should cost less, and there 
is no extra fire risk. 

On the other hand, high-voltage incandescent lamps will 
always be dearer and less efficient than low-voltage ones, 
given an equal demand for each, and will not last so long ; 
they are large, and do not lend themselves to artistic effect. 
Further, low candle-power high-voltage lamps will always be 
difficult to construct and inefficient compared with, say, a 
16 candle-power lamp. Great waste will be caused if, say, 
one or two arc lamps only are required, to run off the higher 
voltage mains, as resistances will berequired. ‘These points 
show that electric lighting in general will be dearer with 
high than low voltage, the energy costing the same, so it will 
be important to have a lower price for electricity, by nearly a 
penny a unit, if higher voltage supply is to cost no more for 
lighting than it does with low. 


THE PALACE YARD, COVENTRY. 


HE question of a public hall being again mooted, writes 
Mr. W. R. Goate in the Coventry Herald, it may 
+e opportune to express a hope that it may be erected 
in a position that does not necessitate the destruction 
of any of those ancient historic buildings, the position of which 
renders Coventry an object of interest to the civilised world. 
Not long ago it was suggested that the Palace Yard was to be 
demolished to find a site for such a building. This would bea 
truly irreparable misfortune. This building to archzeologists is 
one of the most interesting in the town, some portion of it 
being of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth centuries. The 
courtyard represents this period, restored in the time of the 
Stuarts. For those who prefer historic to archzological inte- 
rest, let us turn to the seventeenth century. In 1605 the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I., who, I need hardly 
remind your readers, was afterwards the grandmother of 
George I., and consequently a lineal ancestor of our present 
Queen, was staying with Lord Harrington at Coombe Abbey 
in Warwickshire. She was entrusted to the guardianship of 
Lord Harrington, then recorder of Coventry, in order 
4o receive her education with his daughters. When 
the Princess visited Coventry, we are told, the Recorder, 
with many of the neighbouring nobility and- gentry 
and the citizens loyally greeted her. The Mayor and 
aldermen, clothed in scarlet robes, awaited the Princess at 
Jabbet’s Ash and conducted her into the city, and in St. 
Michael’s Church “ Good Master John Tovey,” who had been 
appointed tutor to Her Royal Highness, preached a sermon. 
Afterwards she dined at St. Mary’s Hall with the Council, sit- 
ting for the first time in a chair of state, and was presented by 
the Mayor with a silver-gilt cup 2 feet in height, costing 30/., 
for which she was constrained to accept Lord Harrington’s aid 
to sustain the weight when she took it in her hands and re- 
ceived the civic pledge, to the pleasure and amusement of the 
company. She afterwards visited the Grammar School. On 
November 5 of that year, when the Gunpowder Plot conspirators 
had heard that Fawkes was a prisoner and the country alarmed, 
they resolved to appeal to the Catholics of Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire, so they rode north, across Bourton Heath, 
crossing the Fosseway at Princethorpe, by the old encampment 
at Wappenbury, beneath the sombre shadow of Weston and 
thence to Warwick through Lillington. 

In the meantime there was consternation in Warwickshire, 
and quoting Burgess in his historic Warwickshire :—“ Early on 
Wednesday morning, the 6th, while the conspirators were on 
their way to Huddington, Mr. Benock, the horse trainer, of 
Warwick, writes to Lord Harrington, at Coombe, stating that 
he fears some great rebellion is at hand, for his private horses 
had been taken away by John Grant, of Norbrook, and asks 
what is to be done Lord Harrington naturally thought of his 
charge, the Princess Elizabeth, and enclosed the letter of 
Benock to Lord Salisbury, and asks what is to be done if a 
rebellion takes place. Later in the day he writes to say that 
as the troubles were spreading, and being fearful of keeping the 
Princess in anunfortified house,he had sent her to Coventry under 
the care of Sir Thomas Holcroft (where the citizens were loyal) 
for greater preservation. We know from the city records 
that the citizens accepted the charge, called out the civic 
guard, and lodged the Princess, with Mr. Hopkins, in the 
Palace Yard, which yet remains.” The citizens who, under the 
command of the Mayor, mounted guard over her highness, used 
armour taken from St. Mary’s Hall. We are informed that 
“the Mayor had one partisant and two halberts therefrom ; 
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Mr. Breeres bad three pikes, one partisant and two black bills; 
while Mr. Kogerson had three bills, two pikes and one corslett.” 
Mr. Breeres and Mr.:-Rogerson were the members for the city. 
Lord Harrington was eased of his charge on her marriage to 
Frederic, Elector Palatine in 1613. He received from King 
James the privilege of coining brass farthings as an acknow- 
ledgment of the expense he had been at with her highness’s 
education. His lordship accompanied the princess to Germany, 
and died on his way home. 

In September 1687 another royal visitor, King James IT., 
was entertained at the Palace Yard by Mr. Richard Hopkins 
a descendant of the Mr.. Hopkins mentioned by. Burgess. A 
numerous calvacade met him at Meriden. At the city gates 
he, was welcomed by the Mayor, who presented His Majesty 
with a gold cup, costing nearly 200/. The King was to have 
stayed at the White I’riars, but preferred the Palace Yard, 
declaring his desire “to be with his people in the midst of the 
town, rather than lodge on the outskirts.” The Palace Yard 
was then a residence of considerable proportions, and is said 
to have had pleasant gardens in the rear. In the room over the 
second archway the King held a levée. He inquired into the 
dispositions of the various members of the Council House, and 
in the morning, attended by the Mayor and aldermen, visited 
the Cross and churches. When he touched at St. Michael’s, 
says the diary of a Coventry resident, “So great was the 
throng that the galleries cracked again.” He _ breakfasted 
at St. Mary’s Hall, and mounting horse at his lodgings, was 
accompanied on his way by the Mayor and his brethren through 
New Gate to Bagington Bridge. -In December 1688 Princess 
Anne of Denmark sought security in Coventry, and she also 
lodged in Palace Yard. In 1689 Mr. Richard Hopkins was 
elected one of the members for the city, and in 1690 had Prince 
George of Denmark as his guest. The Hopkins family re- 
tained possession of the mansion until 1822, when it was sold. 
Among the purchases made at the sale were two pieces of 
tapestry, which were bought by Mr. William Reader, and after- 
wards secured by the Corporation for use as screens in St. 
Mary’s Hall. Mr. Richard Hopkins was six times elected 
member for the city from 1660 to 1698; his son represented 
Coventry in three Parliaments, from 1701 to 1708, and both 
were buried in the north side of the chancel of St. Michael’s 
Church. 

Among the city muniments are a number of letters con- 
cerning the Harrington and Hopkins families. ‘There isa letter 
from Queen Elizabeth to Sir John, afterwards Lord Harrington, 
in his capacity of one of the deputy-lieutenants of the county, 
stating that Her Majesty, being desirous of knowing the 
strength of her forces, had commanded her Privy Council to 
write to her lieutenants of the several counties to muster all the 
horse and footmen that were formed into bands and companies 
before winter, and to certify their number by the middle of 
October. They were authorised to take the musters in the 
county of Warwick, and with the Mayor of Coventry to do the 
like within the city and liberties of the same. Lord Harrington 
was appointed recorder of Coventry in 1590, and in his jetter 
of acknowledgment to the Mayor and Corporation conveys his 
‘““affectionate thanks for your free election of me for your 
recorder, and do with all readiness and willingness accept it,” 
adding, “I must confess I am very proud of your choice, both 
in regard it is an earnest of the continuance of your 
affection, and that it openeth me a larger way of testifying my 
zealous affection unto the happy estate of that well compacted 
body whe:zeof you are the principal members” 

Since the premises were disposed of by the Hopkins family 
in 1822, they have been used as a school, as an inn bearing the 
sign of the ‘‘ Golden Horse,” and latterly they were partly devoted 
to the requirements of a builder, while a portion was used asa 
dwelling-house. Other parts are let off for various purposes. 
The structure would seem to have become known as the Palace 
Yard from its past grandeur and its royal associations. The 
old-fashioned buildings still exist, and let us hope that they 
may long remain as interesting reminders of bygone days. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


SPECIAL general meeting was held on Monday last. 
The chairman, Mr. W. M. Fawcett, M.A. vice-president, 
moved that, subject to Her Majesty’s gracious sanction, the 
Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture be pre- 
sented to Professor Aitchison, R.A. The motion was seconded 
by Mr, H. L. Florence, vice-president, and agreed to. 
The meeting then terminated. 


At the ninth general meeting (business) of the session, which 
was held at the close of the special general meeting, the minutes 
of the meeting held on February 21, 1898, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

A list of donations to the library was taken as read, and an 
expression of the thanks of the Institute to the several donors 
was ordered to be entered on the minutes. 


+ 
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The Chairman announced that the Council had resolved to 
increase the value of the Owen Jones Studentship from 507. to 
too/., and that the holder of the studentship would be required 


to make a tour extending over six months, such tour to be . 


devoted to the improvement and cultivation of his knowledge 
of the successful application of colour as a means of architec- 
tural expression. : 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands, under by-law 9, namely :— 

As Fellows.—George Lethbridge [4], Edward Thomas 
Boardman (Norwich). 

As Associates-—Laurence Hobson (probationer 1893, student 
1896, qualified 1897, Arthur Cates prizeman, November 1897) ; 
‘William Charles Hulbert (qualified 1897) ; John Ormrod (pro- 
bationer 1891, student 1895, qualified 1897) ; Dudley Christo- 
pher Maynard (probationer 1893, student 1895, qualified 1897) ; 
Timothy Honnor (probationer 1889, student 1891, qualified 
1897) ; Harry John Pearson, F.S.I. (probationer 1895, student 
1897, qualified 1897) ; Ralph Henry Morton (probationer 1890, 
student 1894, qualified 1897); Herbert Shepherd (probationer 
1892, student 1894, qualified 1897) ; William McCulloch (quali- 
fied 1897), St. Andrews, Fife ; John_ Frederick Duthoit (proba- 
tioner 1892, student 1895, qualified 1897), Dover; Henry 
Albert Collins (qualified 1886). — 


THE ART OF HOLMAN HUNT. 


LECTURE was given on Tuesday by Mr. Whitworth 

Wallis, director of the Birmingham Museum and Art 
Gallery, in the Manchester Town Hall, upon “ William Holman 
Hunt.” 

Mr. J. Ernest Phythian, chairman of the art gallery com- 
mittee of the Manchester Corporation, presided, and said it 
was perhaps desirable that a word or two of explanation should 
be said about the lecture. It was arranged by the art gallery 
committee in consequence of the very kind loan to them by 
Mr. J. T. Middlemore, of Birmingham, of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
picture Zhe Triumph of the Innocents. That meant, of course, 
that for about twelve months they had, with the two they pos- 
sessed, three pictures by Holman Hunt in the municipal Art 
Gallery. The committee thought they could not do less than 
draw special attention to the loan, and that the most appropriate 
way of doing it was to invite Mr. Whitworth Wallis, the director 
of the Birmingham Art Gallery and a great friend of Mr. 
- Middlemore, to come to Manchester and lecture upon Holman 
Hunt. That, therefore, was the cause of the lecture being 
delivered. 

Mr. Wallis, according to the Manchester Guardian, said 
the history of William Holman Hunt was the history of that 
movement which had borne the oft-discussed and the oft- 
misunderstood and misrepresented name of pre-Raphaelitism. 
The story of the pre-Raphaelite movement was the story of 
four great artists, generous-minded and enthusiastic men ; it 
was the story, too, of the enthusiastic effort of youth, for so 
determined were these young painters in their work that there 
could be no such thing for themas failure. Though the famous 
Brotherhood lasted but a short time, and the founders them- 
selves were later separated in aim, yet the movement so 
inaugurated had had a permanent and remarkable influence 
upon all contemporary English painting. Most of his hearers 
were doubtless acquainted with the origin of the movement 
usually attributed to the finding at Millais’s house of a book of 
engravings of the frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
the purity, simplicity and poetic serenity of which had a 
powerful effect upon the three friends and young artists, 
Rossetti, Miliais and Hunt. As they searched through 
this book of engravings they found, or thought they found, 
that freedom from corruption, pride and disease for which they 
sought. There was no trace of disease, no conventionality, no 
arrogance. Whatever the imperfections, the whole spirit of 
the art was simple and sincere, and was, as Ruskin said, 
“eternally and unalterably true.” It was in the autumn of 
7848 that a definite attempt was made to band together a little 
company of students and friends who were prepared to follow 
openly the principles of fidelity to nature. A meeting was held 
at Rossetti’s studio, Newman Street, and seven members 
enrolled themselves under the title of the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. They were Dante Gabriel Rossetti, John Everett 
Millais, William Holman Hunt, William Michael Rossetti, 
F. G. Stephens, Thomas Woolner and James Collinson. The 
principle which was at first their ruling one was that¢ of 
painting everything from nature and from special and individual 
models, and that shoulda picture need a landscape background 
original studies should be made as far as possible under the 
conditions of light which the subject required ; moonlight, for 
instance, was to be painted and not imagined. And to this 
close attention to the effects of light lovers of art were indebted 
for the superb results of moonlight in Zhe Light of the World, 
the mountains of Moab in Zhe Scapegoat, and the effects of 
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light on the landscape in Millais’s Autumn Leaves and 
on the river-side foliage in Ophelia. Mr. Wallis, proceeding, 
said that, surrounded as they were by ‘the splendid work 
of one of England’s greatest painters, it would be only fitting that 
he should tell them how much the pre-Raphaelites were indebted 
to the wise teaching of Ford Madox Brown. In fact, Ford 


Madox Brown was, in all but name, the founder and leader 


of the pre-Raphaelite movement. He was the painter of those 
great pictures Work, in the Manchester Art Gallery, and 
The Last of England, which was one of the treasures of the 
Birmingham Gallery, and of those splendid works which 
decorated the walls of that Town Hall, and which probably in. 
future generations would be looked upon with as much interest 
and as great admiration as the frescoes of Giotto in the chapel 
at Padua. Only three or four days ago he received an applica- 
tion from the manager of the Beaux-Arts at Paris for per- 
mission to reproduce Zhe Last of England, which he termed 
one of the greatest pictures ever painted by any Englishman. He: 
was truly one of our greatest artists, and, as Rossetti said, one of 
the finest colourists in the world. He passed away four years ago, 
hardly recognised by the public, ignored by the Academy, and 
neglected:by the press, and yet he was an artist with dignity 
of intellectual aim, purity of sentiment and power of conception: 
and originality—which they could see from the pictures around 
them—unsurpassed by any other English artist. If he had 
been a painter of chubby children, of pretty girls in large hats. 
and white frocks in ancient gardens, of dinner parties and 
Chippendale furniture, of cattle and Scotch mists, he would 
have been a member of the Royal Academy and probably a 
baronet. But he was simply a man who preached in manly 
fashion the dignity of labour, the consolation of love, the 
triumph of approaching conquest—in fact, the vital interests of 
our nature and our lives ; and so he went to his rest unrecog- 
nised by the world at large, but yet deeply grieved for 
by the few who loved him for himself alone—by the few 
who would ever love him for the pictures he had painted, 
and for the noble, industrious and self-denying example he set,, 
and who would for ever hold the memory dear of one who was: 
always gentle, brave and patient, and whose spirit was never 
even soured by long-continued misunderstanding and dis- 
graceful neglect. 
in London in 1827. His father was in very modest circum- 
stances, and, seeing that his boy would have to earn his own. 
living, he entertained the strongest objections to his becoming an- 
artist, Mr. Hunt senior holding that artists, actors and authors. 
and other low-class individuals were a dissolute, reckless, 
loafing lot of idle fellows. At twelve years of age young Hunt 
was taken away from school, where he had scribbled more 
designs in his copy-book than exercises, and was placed with 
an auctioneer as a sort of probationary clerk. 
was himself fond of drawing, and, oddly enough, en- 
couraged the artistic qualities instead of inculcating commerciah 
principles. At the end of a year and a half the auctioneer 
retired from business, and Hunt then occupied a stool in a 
little room looking on to three blank walls in the office of a 
Manchester warehouseman. There, to his delight, he made 
friends with a designer of calicoes and tried his hand at his: 
first designs. At sixteen years of age he relinquished com- 
merce and took up art asa profession. It must-have been a 
hard fight. He tried for admission to the Academy Schools 
and failed ; tried again, and his drawings were rejected. Then 
his father spoke seriously to him, but young Hunt said he 
would try once more, and did so this time successfully. He 
was then seventeen. Then commenced his friendship with: 
Millais and Rossetti, the finding of the book of engravings, andi 
the starting of the pre-Raphaelite movement. Mr. Wallis. 
described at length Mr. Hunt’s principal pictures as they had 
been produced. Commencing with /zenz7, he incidentally 
remarked that Dante Gabriel Rossetti sat for Rienzi, and Mr.. 
Stephens assured him that it was the best portrait exe- 
cuted of the poet-painter at that time. In speaking of 
the Christian Missionary and the Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Mr. Wallis said ignorant and vulgar abuse was showered 
upon the pre-Raphaelites at that time. Yet not a word 
was now remembered, whilst. the pictures so abused were 
famous and the artists amongst the greatest of the age. The 


lecturer then described, by means of his fine reproductions of - 


the pictures, all Mr. Hunt’s most remarkable works, including 
The After-glow, St. Swithin, The Tuscan Girl and The 
Christian Missionary. He referred in particular to the noble 
gift to the Birmingham Art Gallery by Mr. Middlemore of 
Christ in the Temple, which, he said, was one of the great pic- 
tures of the world. He then pointed out the principal features: 
of Mr. Middlemore’s latest acquisition, Zhe Triumph of the 
Tunocents, which was now on loan to the Manchester Art 
Gallery. The lecturer said it was one of the greatest religious. 
works ever produced. It was a solemn conception realised by 
the painter with all his wonderful resources of draughtsman- 
ship and colour. In the best sense of the word it was a great 
religious picture—great in originality, in composition, in bril- 


liancy of colour, in masterly drawing, and the unwearied. 


Holman Hunt, he went on to say, was born: 


The auctioneer 
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perseverance which had triumphed over every difficulty. 
_It was the proud record of conquest by a man _ who 
had produced this remarkable work, indifferent to popu- 
lar taste, and unmindful of the much advertised’ so- 
-called religious pictures of the present day. Its greatness and 
its nobility were enhanced because the artist had devoted every 
bit of his strength and every thought of his mind to do justice 
to the holiness of his subject and because every line, every inch 
-of canvas owed their loveliness not only to the painter’s skill, 
but to his love and his fidelity to nature, to his fellow men and 
to his God. Of all the English pre-Raphaelite painters Mr. 
Hunt had remained the most consistent, the most exclusive in 
his aims and methods. No artist who had ever lived had been 
so painfully and so thoroughly conscientious. Every picture 
had been painted with the utmost of the artist’s strength and 
the keenest of his emotions. He was one of the greatest 
painters of the age and his pictures ranked amongst the noblest, 
the greatest and the finest in the world. ; 

The Chairman said they should do two things before they 
separated. The committee had formally thanked Mr. 
Middlemore for the loan of. the picture, and he now asked the 

art lovers of Manchester to also give an audible expression of 
their gratitude. He wished we had two or three Mr. Middlemores 
in Manchester. He had been talking with Mr. Wallis, and as 
a result he thought there was more than a possibility that 
Some of the best pictures in the Birmingham Art Gallery 
might be lent to Manchester, and some of the best pictures in 
the Manchester Gallery be lent to Birmingham, so that the 
‘people of each city might see what the other had. Lastly, he 
-asked them to express, by their applause, their appreciation of 
Mr. Wallis’s sympathetic interpretation of Holman Hunt’s work. 

The request of the Chairman was heartily complied with, 

-and Mr. Whitworth Wallis having _ briefly replied, the 
. proceedings terminated. 


RESTORATION OF PAISLEY ABBEY. 


, PUBLIC meeting convened by Sir Michael R. Shaw 

Stewart, Bart., lord-lieutenant of the county, and pre- 

sided over by him, was held in the County Hall, Paisley, on 
‘Monday. 

The Chairman said he regarded the large attendance of 

‘gentlemen present as testifying to the interest in the subject, 


and he congratulated the inhabitants of the burgh upon the 


‘commencement of this movement for the restoring of the abbey. 
-It was not from a romantic impulse only that it was proposed 
to do this work, for the congregation already worshipping there 
were in want of further accommodation, and it was in that 
_wdnt that the movement had its origin. He moved that it 
was desirable that the buildings of the ancient abbey of Paisley 
be restored. Bh 
The Marquis of Hamilton, on behalf of his father, the Duke 


“of Abercorn, who was unavoidably absent, seconded the reso- 


lution, wishing the movement every success. 

A letter was read from the Lord Provost of Glasgow, in 
which he stated that he would do all he could in his personal 
and official capacity to forward the object they had in view. 
The resolution was carried. 

The Earl of Glasgow moved the appointment of a committee 

“to give effect to the foregoing resolution and take the necessary 
steps by the preparation of plans and estimates and the collec- 
tion of funds. He approved of the restoration of these monu- 
ments of olden days, and added that if his ancestor, who 499 
years ago left in his will a donation of land to the abbey, had 
instead left it to him, he would have been able to subscribe a 
great deal more to the abbey. He thought that in view of the 
destruction of so many of their public buildings during the rage 

-of the Reformation, it was now more their duty in Scotland to 
restore them, 

Mr. C. B. Renshaw, M.P., in supporting the resolution, spoke 
of the association of the Royal Stewarts, of whom the chairman 


“was a descendant, with the abbey, and stated that if it had not 
been for the existence of the abbey and all that that meant for 


Paisley, Renfrew to-day would be what Paisley is. 
Ex-Treasurer Weir (Paisley), as a dissenter, supported the 
proposal, which was also spoken to by Sheriff Sir John Cheyne, 
‘Q.C., and unanimously carried. 
Lord Blythswood moved that the committee be requested 


“specially to approach and consult with and to secure the 
‘approval and support of the old valued rent heritors within the 


parish. In doing this, he said the committee would be going on 
historic lines, for they would be falling back on those respon- 


«sible for the fabric, and he was sure that wherever they might 
be throughout the world they would heartily respond. 


Mr. William Bow seconded and the resolution was adopted. 
Mr. George Ludovic Houston moved that the following 
noblemen and gentlemen be members of the committee, with 


“power to add to their number, to appoint sub-committees, and 


to appoint three of their own number as trustees for the fund :— | 


The Lord-Lieutenant, the Sheriff of the County, the Duke of 
Abercorn, the Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of Home, the 
Earl of Glasgow, Lord Blythswood, Sir John Stirling Maxwell, 
Bart., Sir Thomas Glen Coats, Sir William Dunn, Bart, M.P., 
Sir William Arrol, M.P., Sir James King, Sir Charles Cayzer, 
Mr., C. B. Renshaw, M.P., Mr. M. H. Shaw-Stewart, 
M.P., the Provost of Paisley, Mr. A. A. Speirs, of 
Elderslie ; Mr. H. MacDowal, of Garthland ; Mr. J. C. Cunning- 
hame, of Craigends; Mr. Archibald Coats, Paisley ; Mr. 
George L. Houston, Mr. Stewart Clark, Mr. Robert King, of 
Levernholm; Mr. William G. Crum, of Thornliebank ; Mr. 
James Cowan, of Rosshall; Mr. John Polson, Paisley ; Mr. 
William Bow, Paisley ; Mr. John A. Brown, Paisley ; Mr. A. F. 
Craig, Paisley; Mr. William Muir Mackean, Paisley; Mr. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Paisley; Mr. Robert Stevenson ; Mr. 
William Wilson, Paisley ; Mr. James Caldwell, Paisley ; Mr. 
William Stevenson, Hawkhead ; Mr. Peter Jack ; Mr. George 
Burrell, Paisley ; Rev. Dr. Gentles and Rev. J. B. Dalgety 
(first and second charge respectively of the abbey), ex- 
Treasurer Weir, Mr. Alexander Craig, Mr. J. L. Murray, Mr. 
W. B. Flockhart, ex-Provost Binnie, Gourock; Mr. Robert 
Allison, Paisley; with representatives from the abbey con- 
gregation and corporate bodies mentioned. 

Mr. W. Muir Mackean seconded, and the resolution was 
supported by Mr. Flockhart and carried. 

On the motion of Rev. Dr. Gentles, seconded by Mr. John 
Polson, it was agreed that the restoration of the abbey should 
be accompanied by an improvement in the surroundings of the 
abbey, and that it be remitted to the same committee to con- 
sider how best this could be done, the probable cost of acquir- 
ing and laying out neighbouring properties, to ascertain if the 
Town Council would co-operate in such a scheme, and that a 
special and separate fund be raised. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Ag a meeting of this Society held on the Ist inst. at the 
Standard Chambers, King Street, Mr. John Ely in the 
chair, Mr. J. H. Reynolds, director and secretary of the Man- 
chester Municipal Technical School, read a paper on “Tech- 
nical School Buildings.” He said that in the construction of 
the Manchester Corporation Technical School in Sackville 
Street advantage had been taken as far as possible of the ex- 
perience gained in the erection of similar buildings elsewhere, 
and that in consequence there were many matters of professional 
and technical interest connected with it. It was, however, to 
be borne in mind that schools differed so much in aim, resources, 
scope, site and other circumstances that one rarely found the 
methods adopted in one place just those best suited to the 
conditions and requirements of another. As an illustration of 
this he pointed to the absolute necessity of providing for the 
greatest possible amount of light in buildings situated in a 
city like Manchester, which, by reason of the narrow streets 
and the pall of smoke which overhangs it, enjoys but little of 
the blessed light of the sun. The question of fenestration 
assumed vital importance under such conditions, and virtually 
determined the style of architecture, or at any rate limited 
the range of choice. From this point of view the Gothic 
style, as exemplified in the Town Hall or in the Owens 
College, was to be condemned. So too was a style of 
architecture which required for its best effects heavy pro- 
jections and consequent deep and widely extended shadows, 
or, again, a style which demanded small windows for thesake 
of gaining picturesque or quaint results. He knew that archi- 
tects delighted-in the sense of repose which was derived from 
large blank wall-space as a relief from window openings and 
other distracting features of the elevation of a building, but 
that it was possible to make a satisfactory compromise between 
the demand for light and architectural conventions was seen in 
the fine building of the Williams Deacon and Manchester and 
Salford Bank in Mosley Street, and in the warehouse recently 
erected by the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company in Oxford 
Street. It might be granted, nay required, that we should 
make our public buildings characteristic, beautiful and im- 
pressive to the eye of the passer-by, but these things should be 
attainable without any sacrifice of utility. Mr. Reynolds, 
drawing on his large experience of technical schools at home 
and abroad, proceeded to offer various suggestions as to the 
means by which beauty and utility may be obtained in our 
technical school buildings. His paper was illustrated by a 
number of limelight views. 

On the motion of Mr. Edward Salomons, seconded by Mr. 
J. H. Woodhouse, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Reynolds for his paper. 


The Bishop of London has been appointed a trustee of 
the National Portrait Gallery in the room of the late Lord De 
L’Isle and Dudley. 


¥ 


-offices. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘Tue higher class ‘school’ erected by the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce in the Avenue de la République, from the designs 
‘by MM. Liscu, JOANNY BERNARD and EMILE ROBERT, is 
“now nearly conipleted. - But.it' was only a week ago that the 
decree was issued by which the Chamber of Commerce was 


authorised to acquire the site. The arrangement, is a 


- characteristic example of French circumlocutionism, and 
recalls some of the oversights’ of the. English Government 
In England buildings are delayed because a clerk 
‘does not find a pen which will allow him to fill up a docu- 
‘ment with ease to himself; but in France architects and | 
‘their clients can apparently consider public necessities, and 
‘act with promptitude. 
will be occupied at least a year before the time arrives when 
the authorities will expect the works to be commenced. . 


The very large school of commerce 


Tur statement which is explanatory of the works 
proposed by the Admiralty contains some references to 
new buildings. The plans for Dartmouth College prepared 
by Mr. Aston Wess are now under ccnsideration, but the 
Admiralty have. not yet obtained possession of the land. 
Plans for the hospital extensions at Haslar and Haulbowline 
have been approved. Plans for mew naval. barracks at 
Portsmouth and°for the Chatham naval hospital have been 
also passéd.~ The plans ‘for the Sheerness naval barracks 
are now complete. The contract for the naval barracks. at 


Chatham has been signed, and work has been commenced. 


The War Office are proceeding with the reconstructionfof 
the Brennan Torpedo Factory, which occupies part of the 
site of two of the new barrack blocks at Chatham. New,pr 
additional hospital accommodation is to be provided at 


_ Plymouth, Portland, Walmer, Malta and the Cape of Good 


Hope to meet the urgent needs of the Fleet. ‘The expendi- 
ture during the past year has fallen so far short of the large 
sum granted by Parliament that sufficient funds are available 
for carrying on the works during the financial year 1898-99. 


Tue late GrorGE GAMMON ADAMS, the sculptor, who 
died on Friday last in his seventy-seventh year, was one of 
those artists who made people believe that sculpture was an 
art in which no Englishman could succeed. ‘There was 
some ground for, the late. FRancis TURNER PALGRAVE 
describing the examples contributed to the International 


' Exhibition of 1862 -by. the sculptor as “the intense and 


unheroic vulgarity and ungainly shapelessness of ADAMS.” 
In spite of the defects of his works, commissions were 
given to him for statues which were to be erected in public 
places in London and provincial towns. Happily a higher 
standard now prevails, and Mr. ApAms may be considered 
as the last survivor of the old school in which the weight 
of bronze and marble employed was considered of more 
importance than the form imparted to the material. 


It is expected that the works required to transform the 
Pavillon de Flore into a temporary residence for any 
sovereigns who may visit Paris during 1900 will be shortly 
commenced. The cost will be at least 100,000/, which is 
a large sum, especially when it is remembered that the 
building may, after the close of the exhibition, remain 
empty for many years. The decoration will be in charge of 
M. ReEpon, architect, and it will demand a large proportion 
of the expense. There is now a fine ceiling in the pavillon,. 
The Triumph of Flora, by the late M..Capanet. The 
panels of the walls of the grand staircase are filled with 
bas-reliefs by M. GurttauMe., The building engaged the 
attention of Hrecror Martin LEFueEL, the successor of 
Visconti at the Louvre, during a period of ten years, and 
it incomplete when the imperialist reign came to an 
end. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—GLOUCESTER: SOUTH AISLE, LOOKING BAST. 
CHAPEL OF ST.-ANDREW, AND (ENTRANCE .TO CRYPT AND 
SOUTH CHOIR AISLE. 

SCREEN IN OWSTON FERRY CHURCH. 
“HE screen shown in the illustration was in part con- 
structed in the village. The tracery, panels and 


“cross were executed’ by Mr.-R. Morris, of Ditchingham, 


Bungay, andthe figures by Mr. Martin, of Cheltenham. 


‘geometrical pattern. 
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| The carvings on the shields in cove represent the emblems — 
_of the Passion. The screen, was designed by Mr. HENRY, 


G, Gamsxe, of Lincoln, and produced under his direction. _ 
The photographs from which the views were reproduced . 


were taken by Mr. J. Botromiey, of Epworth... 


BARON’S DOWN, LEWES, SUSSEX._ENTRANCE FRONT. ; 
a Be GARDEN FRONT. ) 


MANSION AT 76 FITZJOHN’3 AVENUE, HaMP:TEAD. 
HIS residence, which is situated at the top of Fitz-. 
john’s- Avenue, by the Arkwright Road, is built 
entirely in red Bracknell bricks with dressings of Ham Hill» 
stone, ‘The roof is covered with green Westmoreland slates 
in diminishing courses. The wrought-iron to the balconette — 
and verandah is executed in hammered foliated work of 


most: elaborate design and finish. The whole of the case- 
“ments throughout are in mahogany with teak sills and 
| glazed with polished plate-glass. 


The tiling to the floor of 
verandah is composed of red, white and black tiles laid te 
At the north-west angle in front of 
the building there is a large conservatory of good design’in: 
white enamelled deal, with ‘panels filled ‘in with cast 
ironwork and coloured glass, and with tile floor same as to- 
verandah and vestibule. The drawing-room is,of con- 
siderable dimensions, being, 32 feet by 22, feet,,with bay 


- window to front:and laid with oak:and walnut parquet floor, 


with elaborate eprickments to ceiling and cornices, and two 
fireplaces composed of overmantels of classical design and 
stoves filled in with tiled panels. and with very handsome 
tiled hearths of terpsichorean design to same.’ * At the rear 
of drawing-room and communicating with same by case- 
ments there is also another large conservatory. The 
spacious hall and staircase which connects with the dining- 
room, library; drawing-room and lavatory is separated from 
the vestibule by a handsome screen, glazed with coloured 
lead lights of floral design. By the side of the half 
landing of the principal staircase and separated from 
the same. by a -balustrading is-a large fernery. The 
dining - room is of old English design executed in 
English oak, has also a very handsome oak fireplace with 
massive, dog-grate. The first floor contains very large 
bedrooms, bathrooms and lavatory accommodation, while 
the second-floor contains, besides commodious bedrooms, 
nurseries, &c., a fine billiard-room, 31 feet by 23 feet, with 
coved and trussed ceiling. The floor of this room is 


| specially constructed with an iron framework to receive two 


billiard-tables. - 
The servants’ apartments and offices, although com- 
municating with the house on each floor, are entirely 
separated from the main building. There is also a light 
and well-ventilated basement extending under the whole of 
the house, which contains the stores and cellarage accom- 
modation, &c. The house is lighted throughout by electric 
light, and has besides a complete supply of gas and a 
perfect system of heating and hot and cold water service. 
There is a large lift communicating with all floors. At the 
rear of the house, and separated from same by a large lawn 
and tennis-court, are the stables and coachhouses. The 
house has a carriage-drive and forecourt in the front, which 
is divided from the roadway by a dwarf wall surmounted by 
wrought-iron railings, terminated each end by a pair. of 
hammered wrought-iron gates. ee Fon es 
This very fine residence was built by Messrs. PATMAN — 
& FoTHERINGHAM, builders and contractors, of Park Street, 
Islington, and Theobald’s Road, W.C, (from designs pre- 
pared by Messrs. Wytson & Lone, architects), for their 
late principal, Mr. R. S. PARKER. ae tere ee: f 4 


STATUE OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST, BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. | © 
FEW weeks back there was a formal dedication of 
gifts to the chapel of Berkhamsted School. ‘They 
were :—(1) Frescoes, painted and given by Sir Joun LEsLip; 
(2) sedilia, given by Mr. J. T. Bavin (the, music master) ; 
(3) credence table in marble, given by parents attending the _ 
chapel ;’ (4) stalls, given by the old boys ; and (5) the figure 
of St. JouHn THE Baptist, the patron saint: of the «school, 
given by St. John’s House (Mr. C. H? Green’s).: The last 
is set up in a niche over the-entrance‘to the cloisters of the 
chapel. The figure is life sizé, ‘and is executed in brown 
Portland stone. ‘The sculptoris Mr. G. W. ILirre WILSON 
3a Fhe Aventie; FulWém Road, S.W > ; 
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ENTRANCE FRONT: “ BARON’S DOWN,” LEWES, SUSSEX. 
ARNOLD MITCHELL, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


GARDEN FRONT: ‘BARON’s DOWN,” LEWES, SUSSEX. 
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STATUE OF ST. JOHN THE Baptist, BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL CHAPEL. 
GEO. W. ILIFFE WILSON, Sculptor. 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


oR VF annual general meeting of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society was held in the rooms of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Wednesday, the 9th inst., Mr. George 
Scamell taking the chair in the absence of the «president, 
Professor Aitchison, R.A. There was a good attendance of 
members, Colonel Robert W. Edis, -F.S.A... Mr. Henry L. 
Florence, Mr. T. W. Rickman, Mr. Sydney Smirke, Mr. J. T. 
Christopher, Mr. H. H. Collins, Mr. Henry T. Hall, Mr. Wm. 
Woodward, Mr. W. Hilton Nash (hon. treasurer), and Mr. 
Percivall Currey (hon. secretary), being amongst those present. 
Letters regretting inability to attend were read from Mr. 
Arthur Cates, Mr. Zephania King and Mr. G. T. Hine. 
The Hon. Secretary read the annual report of the Council 
as follows :— 
' REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Annual General Meeting, March 9, 1898. 


The Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, in 
presenting their annual report, have much pleasure in record- 
ing the fact that the progress in the Society’s affairs. during the 
past few years has, been maintained in the year under notice. 
In view of the many calls’ upon the means of private individuals 
during the past. year, the Council did ‘not. think it advisable 
that any special appeal on behalf. of the Society should be 
made to the architectural profession ; nevertheless, they have 
the satisfaction to report that many liberal donations have been 
received by the Society, and that several new names have been 
added to the list of subscribers. ; 

Although the Society now possesses 300 annual subscribers, 
the Council feel that this number is not sufficiently representa- 
tive of the large body of architects practising in the United 
Kingdom ; they, are assured that there must be a large number 
of architects, not: subscribers to the Society, who would :be 


desirous of helping their less fortunate brethren, or their widows | 


and children who, have been left insufficiently; provided for. 
The usefulness of the Society would be increased in proportion 
to the augmentation: of its list of subscribers, and the Council 
would remind those who have not contributed to the funds of 


the Society that an annual subscriber of one guinea has the | 
privilege of recommending two applicants for grants during the | 


year, and that relief is always afforded to worthy and properly 
accredited applicants when there are funds available for the 
purpose. It is earnestly wished that the list of annual sub- 
scribers should be increased, and members of the Society 
might materially help in effecting this object by bringing its 
aims and work under the notice of their brother architects. 

The amount received in annual subscriptions during the 
year was 456/. Ios., as against 453/. 8s. in 1896. Four members 
have withdrawn and twelve members were in arrear with their 
subscriptions when the books were closed for the year, and the 
following gentlemen have recently become annual subscribers :— 
Sir Benjamin Baker, Messrs. J. Wallis Chapman, Charles Hen- 


man, Delissa Joseph, C. W. Lovett, E. W. Mountford, Alfred | 


Williams, Latham A. Withall and Alfred B. Yeates. 

The capital account has been. increased by the bequests of 
1oo/. each of Mr. David Mocatta and Mrs. Ann Mocatta, and 
by the following donations :—The Merchant ‘Taylors’ Company 
212. John o’.Gaunt Sketching Club 152. 1s..7a., Mrs. C. E. 


Barlow 12/., Mr. Wm. Emerson 6/. 13s. (thus bringing the total | 
amount of his donations to 1oo/.), the Nottingham Architectural | 


Society 57. 5s.. The. following. gentlemen have each made a 
donation of five guineas :—Mr. J. T. Christopher, Mr. G. Elk- 
ington, Mr. George Inskipp, Mr. C..Henman, Mr. E. W. 
Mountford, Mr. W. Hilton Nash, Mr. J. Tavenor Perry, and 
various smaller sums have also been gratefully received. 

At the beginning of the year there was a balance of 
64/. Ios. 2d. to the credit of the capital account, and the arnount 
of bequests and donations received during the year came to 
300/. 17s. 7@. - It was therefore decided to increase the Society’s 
investments by the purchase of 200/. Caledonian Railway Four 
per Cent. debenture stock, and the purchase was effected at a 
cost of 3112. thus leaving a balance to the credit of this account 
of 542. 75. 9a. 

A larger number of applications for assistance than usual 
were made to the Society and considered by the council. Aiter 
proper investigation in each case the sum of 607/. Is. (as against 


569/. Ios. in 1896) was distributed amongst forty-three appli- | 


cants, and 70/. was paid to the Society’s three pensioners. 

As the exertions of successive councils for many years have 
succeeded in bringing the amount of the invested capital up to 
10,000/., your present council consider that the Society might 
now increase its present list of three pensions of not less than 
152. a year each to six pensions of not less than 20/. a year 
each. The approval of this step would, the council think, add 
to the happiness of deserving applicants by the knowledge that 
they were to receive annually a certain sum. <A motion to alter 
by-law No. 65, so that the above proposal may be carried into 
effect, will therefore be submitted to you. 

- Following the example of recent years, the Red Book con- 
taining a revised list of subscribers, statement of accounts, &c., 


society. . 


was issued last June to contributors to the Scciety, and to the 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Council have to record with deep regret the death 
during the year of Mr. W. J. Gardiner, Mr. Octavius Hansard, 
Mr. John Hudson, Mr. M. B. Teulon, Mrs. H. G. Mason, Mr. 
Stephen Salter, Mr. C. J. Shoppee, Mr. J. Loughborough 
Pearson, R.A., and Mr. Thomas Wells, all contributors to the 

Six meetings of the Council have been held during the yeaz, 
the average attendance of members present being eight. 4} 

The following gentlemen, being the five senior members, 
retire by rotation from the Council:—Mr. William Kidner, , 


| Mr. George Scamell, Mr. Zeph. King, Mr. George Inskipp 
| and Colonel Robert W. Edis. 


To fill the vacancies caused by 
these retirements, the Council have the pleasure to nominate 


Mr. E. W. Mountford, Mr. R. St. A. Roumieu, Mr. Wm. Wood- 


ward, Mr..E. B. PAnson and Mr. E. H. Martineau. 

The balance-sheet and income account for the year ended 
December 31, 1897, duly audited by Mr. Thomas Rickman and 
Mr. R. St. Aubyn Roumieu, are submitted below. 

The Council, in closing their report, desire to express the 
indebtedness of the Society to the Royal\Institute of British 
Architects for the use of rooms in which to hold their meetings, 
and to the officers for their always helpful courtesy. 

The Chairman moved the. adoption of the report, and the 
motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Henry T. Hall proposed, and Mr. Christopher seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the outgoing members of Council. 

Colonel Robert W. Edis moved, and. Mr. H. H. Collins 
seconded, the election of the Council for, the ensuing year of 
office’ as. follows :-—President, the’ President of the Royal 
Institute Of British Architects ; Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. E. A. 
Graning, Mr. G. T. Hine, Mr. Arthur Cates, Mr. Aston Webb, 
Mr, H.-L. Florence, Mr. J. T. Christopher, Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
Mr.. Wim. Grellier, Mr. E. W. Mountford,-Mr. R. St. A. 
Roumiéu, Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. E. B.-VAnson and Mr. 


_E.-H. Martineau. 


Votes. of thanks were passed to the honorary treasurer (Mr. 


|W. Hilton’ Nash) and the honorary secretary (Mr. Percivall 


Currey) for their services during the past year, and both gentle- 
men were re-elected. 

_Mr. C. Forster Hayward and Mr. George Lethbridge were 
elected auditors for the ensuing year of office. | 

Mr. J. .T.. Christopher. moved, and Mr.. Percivall Currey 
seconded, a resolution to the effect that by-law.No. 65 should 
be amended by the substitution of the words, ,““ Six pensions of 
not less than 20/. each” for ‘Three pensions of not less than 
157. each.” 

The resolution was carried. 

A resolution to amend by-law No. 6 by the insertion after 
the words “ or moye,” the words “or annual subscriber of two 
guineas or more,” so that subscribers of that amount might be 
eligible for election on the Council, provoked some discussion, 
but it was ultimately carried, as it was understood that the 
resolution would have to be confirmed by a subsequent general 
meeting... ' 

Mr. H.-L. Florence proposed a vote of thanks to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for the use of rooms in which to 
hold their meetings and for office accommodation. 

On the resolution of Mr. H. H. Collins, seconded by the 
Chairman, a vote of condolence to the family of the late Mr. 
James Edmeston, an old subscriber to the Society, whose 
death was announced in the papers that day, was passed.- 

During the. meeting it was announced that Colonel Edis 
had given asecond donation during the current year of 10/. Ios., 
that Mr. Forster Hayward and Mr. A. E. Street had increased 


their, subscriptions and that Mr. E. Monson had added his 
name to the list of subscribers. ‘ 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings, 


EXETER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural and 
Archeological Society held on tae 4th inst., Bishop 
Kestell-Cornish, formerly Bishop of Madagascar, presiding, an 
interesting paper was read by Canon Edmonds on the length 
of the Norman nave of Exeter Cathedral. Canon Edmonds 
said Dr. Oliver, who had left them much valuable information, 
was of opinion that the original Norman part of the cathedral 
stopped at the north porch, and that Grandisson added further 
pillars westward. . There were proofs of Norman work in the 
nave. A document of 1283 showed that Grandisson built the 
chapel of St. Ragismund on the north side of the big west door, 


| and in order to do so had knocked down the original Norman 


| wall. 


From the various proofs they had Canon Edmonds con- 
tended that the present nave of the cathedral was precisely the 
length of the original Norman building. A discussion followed, 
in which the speakers generally agreed that the opener’s con- 
clusion was correct. A vote cf thanks was passed to Canon 
Edmonds for his paper, and to the chairman for presiding. 
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NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING of members of the Northern Architectural 

Association was held on the 2nd inst. at the Art Gallery, 
Newcastle. Mr. F. W. Rich occupied the chair. 

Mr. C. T. Marshall read a paper on “Acetylene Gas, the 
new. illuminant,” and said :—Some of you may be wondering 
‘why I chose the subject of to-night’s paper. My answer is, 
because it is a new subject to us all and one we architects will 
in the future be called upon to give our professional advice upon. 
It is also because I am interested in the subject and was privileged 
to be present when the first generator made by Mr. Smith was 
being tried, and I was struck by the simplicity of the apparatus. 


I was also present when Mr. Dargue’s first generator was at | 


work, and I can assure you the improvement since: that time 
in both generators is a credit to both gentlemen. 
for introducing only two generators to your notice is a good 
one, and that is, they are both manufactured in our own city 
and their manufacture promises to become another important 
industry for Tyneside. Acetylene gas, although as a practical 
illuminant a thing of to-day, possesses a history and a not unin- 
teresting one.. Its discovery has by many been ascribed to Sir 
Humphry Davy, and although this is not the case, he cannot be 
said to be entirely disconnected with it, as it was in following 
up one of his great relative’s discoveries—the production of the 
metal potassium—that Edmund Davy, in the year 1836, while 
experimenting with a process for the production of this metal 


found a black residue in the retort, which, like potassium, 


decomposed water, but instead of the gas given off being pure 
hydrogen, it was found to be a compound of that gas with 
carbon, two volumes of hydrogen combining with two volumes 
of carbon to form a hydro-carbon, differing in composition 
from any hydro-carbon then’ known, which we now know as 
acetylene. In 1862 Wohler made carbide of calcium by fusing 
an alloy of zinc and calcium with carbon, and ascertained that 
it decomposed in contact with water, forming calcic hydrate 
and acetylene. In the same year the great French chemist 
Berthello made a series of most interesting experiments upon 
thisgas. He found that, asthe electric arc passed between carbon 
electrodes in an atmosphere of hydrogen, direct combination 
took place between these elements, and acetylene was thus 
synthetically produced. He also found that when the vapours 
or gases of more complex hydro-carbons came to be passed 
through heated tubes, this same gas made its appearance in 
small quantities. In addition to carrying out these experi- 
ments, he took upon himself the responsibility of giving it a 
name, and the newest of the hydro-carbons henceforth stood 
known to the world as acetylene. On October Ty, VICos. 
‘Macquenne announced to the Academy of Sciences that he had 
made barium carbide by heating barium carbonate, magnesium 
powder and charcoal in an iron bottle, and that on treatment 
with water or other hydro-xylated compound 
acetylene gas, and on January 19, 1893, Mr. Travers an- 
nounced to the Chemical Society that he had also made carbide 
of calcium by heating a mixture of sodium, calcium chloride 
and powdered gas carbon—the resulting mixture giving 
16 deg. of calcium carbide. The discovery of a method 
of making carbide of calcium cheaply and in larger 
quantities was, as previously stated, the result of an accident. 
Mr. Thomas Leopold Willson, a Canadian chemist, had devised 
a process for the production of aluminium by the use of an 
electric furnace, but found himself debarred from carrying out 
work on aluminium owing to certain patent rights. Whilst 
attempting to utilise his electric furnace for obtaining the metal 
calcium by reducing lime with finely-powdered charcoal, he 
found that at the temperature of the electric arc an interaction 
took place, which resulted in the evolution of carbon mon- 
oxide, and left behind a fused mass which solidified to an 
extremely hard semi-crystalline body. The experiment was a 
failure. Anything but pleased with the result of his experiment, 
‘Mr. Willson threw the mass into the stream which drove the 
turbine. The substance thus thrown so lightly aside did not 
behave with the modesty of conscious merit ; on the contrary, it 
made itself both seen and felt in the most unmistakable manner 
by causing a violent effervescence in the water, and giving 
off an odour that demanded the undivided attention of all 
those who came within reasonable distance of it. This re- 
markable action was not without its result. Some more of the 
substance was at once made and examined chemically, when it 
was found to be what is known as carbide of calcium, and upon 
being brought into contact with water it gave off large volumes 
of acetylene gas. In describing Mr. Willson’s discovery of the 
formation of carbide of calcium in the electric furnace, I must 
not overlook the claims of M. Moissan. As to which of these 
two gentlemen was the first to notice the accidental formation 


of the carbide in his electric furnace, I am, for obvious reasons, — 


not prepared to make any rash assertions ; we can merely take 
the assertions of the rival claimants, and, according to them, 


ach discoverer was an undoubtedly good first. But when it | 
comes to the announcement of these discoveries we are | 
on firmer ground, and these seem to leave no. reasonable 


doubt as to the validity of Mr. Willson’s claim. Carbide 
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of calcium is a hard, greyish substance, containing 40 
parts by weight of calcium, combined with 24 parts by weight 
of carbon. :It has a specific gravity of 2:26, and the theoretical 
yield of 1 lb. when saturated with water is 5°889 cubic feet of 
gas. In practice the average yield of good commercial catbide 
is about 5 cubic feet per pound. The evolution of acetylene 
gas upon water being brought into contact with carbide of 
calcium is due to the chemical affinities of hydrogen and 
carbon and of oxygen and calcium. Immediately upon con- 
tact a double reaction takes place. The oxygen of the water 
combines with the calcium of the calcic carbide. to form 
lime, while the hydrogen of the water combines with the carbon 
of the calcic carbide to form acetylene. Acetylene is a gaseous 
compound composed of 24 parts by weight of carbon with 
2 parts by weight of hydrogen, having a specific gravity 
as compared with air of o'91. When burnt it gives a 
flame of intense brilliance, the rays being almost identical 
with those of the sun. It is far superior as an illuminant 
to any other known gas, 5 cubic feet of it giving an illumination 
of .240 candle-power, as compared with 16 candle-power 
given by the same quantity of coal gas. It has an intensely 
penetrating odour, which somewhat resembles garlic, its strong 
smell being a very great safeguard in its use, as the smallest 
leakage would be at once detected. Indeed, so pungent is 
this odour, that it would be practically impossible to go intoa 
room which contained any dangerous quantity of the gas. 
Although acetylene has, of itself, so recently become a prac- 
tical illuminant, it has long been recognised as the source of 
luminosity in all hydro-carbon flames. We have recently had 
many alarmist statements as to the safety or otherwise of 
acetylene gas, and I now propose to deal with it from the 
point of view of its explosibility, poisonous nature, heat of ‘the 
flame and products of combustion, as compared with coal gas. 
It is explosive over a slightly wider range than coal gas. Mix- 
tures of air and acetylene commence to be explosive when 
containing about 5 per cent. of acetylene, while the proportion 
of coal gas in a mixture of air and coal gas required to make 
an explosion is about 8 per cent.; these figures appear to 
favour coal gas in the proportion of 8 to 5, but. further 
inquiry more than nullifies this advantage. In an escape caused 
by a tap being left on, the average coal gas burner will pass at 
least 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, during which time an 
acetylene burner would only pass } foot of gas, while if the 
escape were caused by a hole in the pipe, the amount of gas 
escaping would depend upon the specific gravity of the gas. 
The specific gravity of coal gas is -4, that of acetylene is 16); 
thus the proportionate amount of gas escaping under similar 
conditions would:be two volumes of acetylene to three of coal 
gas. It will thus be seen that while if the escape is caused by 
a tap being left on the comparison is overwhelmingly in favour 
of acetylene, if it is caused by a hole in the pipe the two are 
practically equal. This is without taking into consideration 
the odour of acetylene, which, as previously mentioned, 
makes no mistake about giving warning of any escape. 
An acetylene+ gas flame only gives off one-fifth of the 
heat given off by a coal gas flame. For the generation 
of acetylene gas all that is requisite is to bring carbide 
of calcium into contact with water. This must obviously 
be done in one of two methods—either the carbide may be 
dropped into water, or water may be allowed to flow into the 
carbide. Both methods have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. aking the first principle, that of dropping the carbide 
into water, from a chemical point of view it is undoubtedly. the 
best, but from a mechanical point of view it has serious limita- 
tions ; by dropping the carbide of calcium in’small pieces into 
a comparatively large volume of water there is practically no 
rise in the temperature, the decomposition is perfect, and 
having to bubble through the water, the gas is condensed, 
washed and freed from impurities. Its main disadvantage from 
a mechanical point of view is the practical impossibility of 
making at a moderate cost a small automatic generator that 
will work in a satisfactory manner. The difficulties are of a 
purely technical nature, and I do not propose to go into them 
here. Mr. Dargue considers that very large apparatus should be 
made on this principle, and that they should not be automatic in 
action. He has designed an apparatus on these lines, and will no 
doubt be happytodescribeittoanyofyou. The second principle, 
that of allowing the water to flow to the carbide is, for a very 
obvious reason, that most generally adopted, the reason being its 
adaptability to the construction of generators of a moderate 
size, designed to work automatically by allowing the water to 
flow by gravity to the vessel containing the carbide of calcium, 
and the cutting off of the supply of the same either by the 
action of a valve closed by the rising of the gasholder when, a 
certain amount of gas having been made, causes it to rise above 
a certain point, or by the back pressure of the gas when a certain 
amount of gas has been made. Asa result of the automatic opera- 
tion of these generators, a large storage capacity is not required 
in connection with them ; they can therefore be made of a com- 
paratively small size and at a moderate cost, It is for this reason 
practically certain that most generators will be made on this prin- 
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ciple, and it is necessary that we should give our very careful at- 
tention to any faults that there may be in this principle, and to 
the methods in which these faults may be overcome. The 
conditions given rise to by this method-of generator which 
necessitate special precautions being taken to overcome them 
(and this is especially the case in those machines where the 
water is sprayed on to the carbide) are that the heat developed 
during the reaction is sufficient to polymerise some of the 
acetylene into liquid products of a tar-like nature, and that by 
decomposing all the impurities present in the carbide, the gas 
is rendered extremely impure. These impurities, if not dealt 
with, are likely to find their way into the pipes, and to cause 
stoppages in the same. The conditions can be overcome by 
(1) enclosing the carbide container in a water jacket ; 
(2) by passing the gas through water or some other purify- 
ing agent. As I have previously stated, there are two 
principles on which generators working on this principle 
can be designed. They may be made on what I call the 
“ gasholder principle,” having the supply of water regulated by 
a valve opened and closed by the falling and rising of the gas- 
holder, or upon what I will call the “back pressure of the gas 
principle,” in which there is no cut off between the water and 
the carbide container, the water being driven back by the 
pressure of the gas after a certain amount has been made. I 
have here for your inspection this evening an excellent example 
of a generator made on each of these two principles—they have 
both been made, as I said before, in Newcastle by Newcastle 
firms. The generator on the gasometer principle is one 
designed and patented by a well-known Newcastle gentleman, 
Mr. W. H. Dargue, of 72 Grey Street. The generator on the 
back pressure of the gas principle is one designed and patented 
by Mr. F. Smith, of Blackett Street. 
Votes of thanks concluded the proceedings. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
T a meeting of the members of the Association, held on 
Friday evening, at Queen’s College, Paradise Street, an 
address was delivered by Professor Aitchison, R.A. The 


president (Mr. C, E. Bateman) presided, and there was a good 


attendance. 

Professor Aitchison, who was cordially received, said the first 
thing anyone who desired to become an architect should be sure 
of was that he had a natural gift for the work, and if he found 
that he had no taste for it and that he had been mistaken in 
the passion, he should get his living in something else. The 
profession of an architect was by no means a money-making 
profession, and if a person found he could not devote himself 
with all the energy he possessed to the study of architecture he 
might surely do something better than spoil the look of the 
face of his own country. Architecture was pre-eminently a 
constructional art, and consequently it was of the utmost 
importance that any man who wanted to become an archi- 
tect should make himself sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject, so that he could build with satisfaction to himself 
and to those who used the edifice. The science of con- 
struction was statics, and it was necessary that every man 
who professed to be an architect should learn sufficiently of 
statics to be able to gauge the security of walls against the 
pressure of the wind, water and earth, and even against the 
pressure of goods stowed against them that had an inclination 
to slide. He must know the pressure that was exercised by 
vaults, domes and arches, and learn how those might be pro- 
perly abutted, as well as understand how to prevent walls, piers 
and columns becoming forced out of the vertical. Besides 
statics, they had to learn the force and strength of the different 
materials that were used. Urless a man knew the outlines of 
construction, he could hardly be called an architect, although 
he might be an admirable designer and planner. In planning 
it was important that each room, passage and staircase should 
be as well adapted as possible to the uses to which it was to be 
put. The whole should be packed into as convenient a place 
as possible, so that there might be no lost room, and the most 
frequented apartments should be conveniently situated. All 
public buildings should be well planned and striking or impres- 
sive to look upon. Architecture was the accretion of know- 
ledge from the very earliest prehistoric time when any kind of 
building was put up. The great thing a man who could plan and 
construct ought to know was how to make the necessary portions 
of the building he was putting up tell the tale they were re- 
quired to tell. He was sorry to say that a great deal too little 
attention was paid to that matter in England, for they saw all 
kinds of incongruous ornaments and decorations put on all sorts 
of places. It was probably ten times more difficult to get a 


‘thing to look well that was simple than if it was ornamented. 


Great ornateness was a mistake, for it was never equal to the 


perfection that could be obtained by the greatest possible 
‘simplicity. He referred at some length to Classic architecture, 


and said that in every architectural epoch of importance the 
world had known some buildings were erected that had been 
the admiration of succeeding generations, and now all persons 
of culture and wealth would as soon think of being ignorant 
of the great writers of their own countries as not to have seen 
Rome, Athens, Italy and Florence. He did not know we were 
very much inferior in Gothic days in our works to the French, 
but he was afraid in his time there had not been so many great 
buildings put up that would bring persons to see them from all 
parts of the world. One of the things that to a great extent 
seemed to be forgotten was that architecture was a construc- 
tive art, and sufficient pains were not taken to see how the 
elegancies of proportion and the beauties of form could be 
added to our buildings. Those who felt they had divine genius. 
for architecture should use that precious gift properly, and let 
no labour and no: difficulty overcome their desire to make 
themselves skilful, and to confer such an inestimable boon on. 
their country as to be able to raise buildings which would 
attract people from all parts of the world. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Hale, seconded: by Mr. W. 
Henman, a vote of thanks was accorded Professor Aitchisorm 
for his address. 


CLONFERT CATHEDRAL. 


HEN the excavation for the Grand Canal was in pro- 
gress many years ago, an ancient wooden causeway 
was discovered in the parish of Clonfert, not far from the 
cathedral in the West of Ireland. This wooden causeway, on 
being exposed to the air, crumbled into dust. There is a 
tradition in the district that a secret underground passage 
formerly existed connecting the cathedral with the ancient 
monastery in a field adjoining. Scarcely any trace of this 
monastery remains. Recently the workmen engaged in the: 
restoration of the cathedral came across a portion of the stone- 
work of the window of the north transept. They also found 
embedded in the earth some fragments of the ancient 
monastery, consisting of two portions of a beautiful fluted. 
stone arch. These, with some very old tombstones, one with 
an English inscription dated 1698, one with a Latin inscription 
nearly as old, and another with an inscription in Irish very 
much older than either, have been placed in the vestibule of 
the cathedral. When the workmen were repairing the ancient 
sacristy they found what is believed to be the entrance to the 
secret underground passage referred to. Fearing that injury 
might be done to any carved stonework which might be found, 
the excavations have been discontinued for the present. The 
work of general restoration, however, progresses. It is being 
done in sections as money is subscribed. The chancel is 
almost finished. One thousand pounds would complete the: 
work of the nave. In addition to subscriptions to the general 
fund, the rector of Clonfert, Canon M‘Larney, invites special 
contributions for the excavation work referred to. These 
excavations could be done by competent workmen under the 
direction of Mr. Fuller, the architect, under whose supervision. 
the restoration of the cathedral is being carried out. 


RESERVOIR EMBANKMENTS.* 


URING his professional career the author has had 
frequent opportunities of studying the construction of 
reservoir embankments, having carried out several works of 
this description, in some of which temporary failure has been 
experienced, causing much anxiety and trouble, although the 
remedies which. were applied were in all cases ultimately 
successful. Some of these instances will be referred to later 
on, The author will first make some general remarks on the 
subject, and will then go on to describe some instances where 
difficulties have arisen and the means adopted to overcome 
them. 

In treating the subject, the author proposes to confine 
himself to those embankments which are constructed across. 
natural valleys, thereby forming storage reservoirs of greater or 
less magnitude, and such as are recognised as the most 
economical mode of storing water for town supplies. The 
general remarks the author proposes to divide under the 
following heads :— 

a. Depth and form for the foundation for the puddle trench, 
and material used for refilling the same. - 

6. Form of embankment, material used and mode of con- 
struction. 


A. Depth and Form of the Foundation for the Puddle Trench. 


Even when a suitable site, from a geological point of view, 
has been obtained, failure may occur through the foundations. 


.* A paper on “ Reservoir Embainkments, with Suggestions for 
avoiding and remedying Failures,” read at a meeting of the Society o 
Engineers’ on March 7 by Mr. William Fox, M.Inst.C.E. 
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for the puddle wall not being taken sufficiently deep, not only 
in the bottom of the valley, but also into the slopes on either 
side. The author knows of no theoretical rule whereby, having 
regard to the hydrostatic pressure to which the work:is to be 
subject, the proper depth into the solid ground, can be deter- 
mined, everything depending upon the closeness or watertight- 
ness of the material in which the excavation is made. The 
author knows of one instance, the material for the foundation 
being boulder clay, where the excavation was only taken 5 or 
6 feet below the surface of the ground; and although a cer- 
tain amount of moisture is visible beyond the outer slope of the 
embankment, the reservoir has been constructed for a number 
of years, and is to all appearances satisfactory. But such a 
shallow depth of excavation is not to be recommended, and 
especially in boulder clay, where beds of gravel may be met 
with, and where the only sure guarantee for safety is to take 
the excavation to a very much greater depth. 

An absolutely impermeable foundation is probably never 
obtained ; springs, more or less, even in clay, will be found, and 
only experience can determine when these are in such a 
position, or of such insignificance, as to be considered harmless. 
It has been the author’s practice, if water appears in the bottom 
in quantities exceeding a mere weep, to put in a thick layer of 
concrete, on which the puddle rests ; this has the effect of 
preventing running water coming in contact with the clay. He 
has also found it advisable to lead springs away by means of 
vertical pipes placed on one side of the trench, so as to enable 
the concrete to set without loss of cement. These pipes have 
sometimes been brought up to the level of the surface of the 
ground, and, if the water rises in them, continued to the outer 
slope of the embankment; and in other cases, when it has 
been found that the water ceases to overflow, they have been 
run with cement grout and plugged. 

The width of the trench is a question on which a great 
variety of opinion exists. The author considers that if it is to 
be refilled with good clay puddle, from 8 to 10 feet is sufficient 
for any depth up to 80 or 100 feet below top water level, and 
for comparatively low pressures of 20 to 25 feet, 6 feet will be 
enough, of course, provided the clay is of good quality. Where 
the trench is to be refilled with concrete, a width of 6 feet will 
suffice to avoid any possible risk of failure. 

In several cases where trenches of great depth have been 
constructed and the water pressure to be encountered was 
very great, it has been found most expedient to fill the trench, 
not with clay puddle at all, but with good hydraulic concrete. 
This material, when once it has set and become hard, is not 
acted upon by running water, and if properly made and of 
sufficient thickness, is perfectly watertight. As a matter of 
cost, much will depend upon the facility for procuring suitable 
material and the price of hydraulic lime or cement; but 
although a less thickness is required, and a saving effected, not 
only in the material of the filling, but also in the excavation 
of the trench, it usually turns out more expensive than puddle. 

Although good, fresh burned blue lias lime, ground before 


‘slaking, makes excellent concrete, it is more usual now to 


substitute Portland cement. The greatest objection to hydraulic 
lime is its comparative slowness in setting, and the difficulty 
often experienced in getting lias lime uniform in its chemical 
components, and sufficiently finely ground; but on the other 
hand, if disturbed during the process, provided the lime is not 
washed out, the concrete will reset or grow, a property which 
Portland cement does not possess. If lime is used, the author 
usually makes it in the proportion of one of lime to four or five 
parts of broken stone and sand, measured by bulk. Portland 
cement concrete, for puddle trenches of the dimensions 
previously stated, the author makes in the proportion of one 
part of cement to five or six parts of broken stone and sand; or, 
if there is much water in the trench, it may be advisable to 
increase the proportion of cement to make up for the possibility 


of some being washed out. 


B. Form of Embankment, Material Used and Mode of 
Construction. 


The author believes that invariably in this country, although 
elsewhere the method is departed from, it is usual to render the 
embankment watertight by a wall or core of clay puddle 
brought up from the trench previously described. The design- 
ing of this part of the embankment is a subject of greater 
diversity of opinion than any other. 

The author’s experience has been to bring the puddle up to 
within a foot of top bank level, where it is 8 or 9 feet thick, and 
increase downwards with a batter of 1 inch in the foot on each 
side, so as to be 18 or 19 feet thick at 61 feet below top bank 
level. An instance will be referred to later on where, having 
hhad to cut into and remove some of the puddle wall, it was 
found to be quite sufficient, the wall being entirely impervious 
to water even with a pressure of 50 or 60 feet, although the clay 
obtainable for puddle was far from being of the best possible 
description. 

The height between top bank level and top water level of 
course depends upon the depth that the water is calculated to 
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run over the waste weir, and the estimated height of the wave 
which may be formed by the wind blowing down the reservoir, 
having regard to the length of reach and the position of the 
embankment with reference to prevailing winds; but, in the 
author’s opinion, this height, even with small reservoirs, should 
never be less than 4 feet after the embankment has done 
settling, and with large reservoirs 6 to 8 feet may be desirable. 

The width of the top of the embankment is not, in the 
author's opinion, so material as the width at top water level, 
which is governed by the distance between top water level and 
top bank level and the slopes to which the embankment is 
to be constructed. Assuming these slopes meet at top bank 
level at the centre line, the top water is 5 feet below top bank, 
and the slopes.2 to 1 on the inside and 3 to 1 on the outside, 
the width at top water level will be 25 feet. This will leave 
ample protection to the puddle to prevent its cracking in dry 
weather, which, if not protected, may become a great source of 
danger. 

It is convenient that the embankment should be at least 10 
to 12 feet wide at the top, and.this may be obtained either by 
making the slopes above top water level somewhat steeper, or 
instead of their joining at a point at top bank level to design - 
them any convenient distance apart or by a combination of 
both arrangements. 

In addition to this the author has in two instances where 
the reservoirs have been made in the lias clay, formed the 
lower part of the toe of each slope of dry rubble or burnt 
ballast, with very satisfactory results. The inner slope of the 
embankment is of course always protected from wash by dry 
rubble pitching, brick or concrete. 

The author has found that clay spread in layers about 8 or 
9 inches thick, well watered, twice cut and trodden, gives a very 
satisfactory result, although it is necessary sometimes to use 
tempered clay in the trenches on account of the difficulty of 
cutting and treading the clay between the timber used for sup- 
porting their sides. The author believes that the mode above 
described is cheaper than tempering the clay beforehand, but 
itis not so expeditious, as the latter system permits of clay 
being dug and tempered at such times as are convenient, and 
when the weather may be unsuitable for other progress being 
carried on. The author requires those parts of the embank- 
ment nearest to the puddle to be made of the finest and most 
argillaceous material obtainable, and put in in 2-foot layers ; 
the most stony material being retained for the outer parts of 
the slopes, which may be put in in 4-foot layers, the layers 
being concave towards the centre of the embankment. 

It generally happens that in districts in this country where 
large storage reservoirs are being made the rainfall gives suffi- 
cient water to consolidate the material as it is put in place, and 
although it is desirable that the material should not be too dry, 
if it is watered artificially it should be very carefully done, in 
order that the whole of the material get an equal quantity of 
water. 

In the construction of the embankment it is the author’s 
practice to set the profiles of the slopes somewhat steeper than 
the slopes are eventually intended to be, and to finish the top 
somewhat higher, in order that when settlement takes place the 
embankment will assume the shape intended, The amount of 
this allowance must depend upon the height of the embank- 
ment, the time taken in its construction, and the character of 
the weather during construction. ; 

The author will now proceed to describe a few instances 
within his experience where difficulties have occurred, and the 
courses which were taken to render the work satisfactory. He 
will also describe another instance where these difficulties were 
anticipated, and the methods adopted which successfully pre- 
vented failure. 


Den of Ogil Reservoir of the Forfar Waterworks. 


The embankment of this reservoir is placed across a narrow 
glen or gorge, the length being 310 feet and the greatest height 
6o feet. The greatest depth of water is 50 feet. ‘Trial holes 
were sunk before the work was commenced, in order to arrive 
at some idea of the depth that it would be necessary to excavate 
for the foundation for the puddle trench. At the south end of 
the trench rock was met with at about 7 feet below the surface, 
and near the bottom of the valley, on the same side, and less 
than roo feet off, another trial hole disclosed rock at about 
5 feet from the surface. It was concluded that between these 
points the rock would be found at no great depth, and the con- 
tract depth for the trench was fixed at this part at from 25 to 
30 feet from the surface. On opening the ground, a totally 
different state of things was discovered, for between the two 
points a deep bed of gravel was found, and the excavation had 
to be taken down as much as 8o feet below the surface before 
the rock was met with. The sections show the contract depth 
of the trench, the actual depth excavated and the nature of the 
rock met with. 

The arrangement for discharging the water from the 
reservoir is by a 24-inch pipe laid in concrete, which was 
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bedded on rock for almost the whole length, a short distance 
only at the outer and inner ends being upon hard gravel ; the 
valves for regulating the flow being placed at the outer end. 
The work was commenced in May 1879. By September 
1881 the trench had been excavated and refilled, and the puddle 
wall and embankment carried up some height. With about 
26 feet of water in the reservoir a leakage appeared around the 
discharge pipe at the outer slope of the embankment. To 
ascertain the cause of this a heading was driven from the outer 
end alongside the concrete which surrounded the pipe to the 
concrete foundation of the puddle wall. Water was met with 
coming through the concrete surrounding the pipe, end it was 
expected that the pipe had been fractured. This was not, 
however, the case. The concrete showed no signs of fracture, 
and when some of it was removed to get at the pipe the leakage 
was discovered to be running through the concrete, which was 
much honeycombed, and although set very hard, was imper- 
fectly put in place. This was not the only source of leakage, 


for at the end of the heading water was seen coming up outside | 
the concrete foundation of the trench. To follow and locate | 


A shaft was sunk from the 


this was the only course to pursue. 
the material, 


top for ventilation and for facilities for moving 
and a second trench was sunk outside the original one. 
be noticed that at the deepest part this was taken rather 
further than the original foundation, as “it was found that 
a small flow of water was coming through the rock under- 
neath the foundation on the reservoir side, but by far the 


greater proportion of leakages was coming through the con- | 


crete, which in places was very badly and carelessly put in. 


When it was thought that the faulty part of the concrete was | 


all exposed the second trench was refilled with concrete, the 
face of the first wall being scored both longitudinally and 


It will | 


horizontally with deep grooves to form a tie between the two, | 


and to prevent water following along. The concrete for the 
original and all subsequent work was formed of one part of 
Portland cement and five parts of broken stone and sand, no 
stone to exceed 1} inch in size. The specification required 
that the concrete should be spread in 8-inch layers, and not 
thrown loosely into place ; from what subsequently transpired 
it is doubtful whether this was done in the original work. The 
cement was tested in the usual manner, and found to be 
satisfactory. 

Althougn the greatest care was observed in refilling the 
second trench, the result was not entirely successful. When 
*the second wall had been taken up to within about 6 feet of the 
top of the excavation the reservoir was allowed to fill, and in 
February 1883, with about 39 feet of water in it, the leakage 
from all sources amounted to over 1,090,000 gallons per day. 
Several pipes had been put in during the construction of the 
second wall, in order to convey any leakage to a basin at the 
outer slope of the bank, from which it could be sent to Forfar 
or down the stream as compensation, as might be desired, the 
intention also being to be able to control the leakage when 
collected in these pipes by means of stop valves. 

The bulk of the leak was from a pipe which, had been 


again discoloured, and a slight settlement in the embankment 
was noticeable on the surface. 

It was then decided that some further remedy must be 
resorted to. A shaft was sunk on the inside of the puddle 
trench to the level of the top of the concrete foundation. In 
sinking this shaft a large cavity was discovered about 15 feet 
from the surface in the original ground, which doubtless to some 
extent accounted for the settlement as well as the discolora- 
tion of some of the leakage. When the shaft had reached the 
top of the concrete foundation of the puddle wall a trench was 
excavated alongside it similar to one which had been made on 
the outside, and taken down for a depth of about 25 feet. This 
excavation disclosed much faulty concrete ; although in places 
it was close and watertight, in other places it was so open that 
water when poured in ran away freely. When the excavation 
was taken down to the depth stated it was decided not to go 
deeper, as the second wall put in would arrest any leakage 
which might come through the first below that level. The ex- 
cavation which had been taken beyond the 24-inch discharge 
pipe, so as to cut off the water which was known to follow along 
the concrete surrounding that pipe, vas then refilled with con- 
crete to a little above the level of the old concrete foundation, 
and in order to insure a thorough connection being made with 
watertight work, it was connected through the first wall to the 
second. This connection was made by cutting out the first 
wall bit by bit, in lengths of 9 or 10 feet, and as each section 
was taken out, the wall above was supported by a cast-iron 
pillar about 6 feet long, and the concrete put in and allowed to 
set before the next section was commenced. 

By this means the concrete connection was made without 
the slightest settlement appearing in the first wall or in the 
puddle above. The whole of the ground above the top of the 
third wall was then cut open from the surface and refilled with 
puddle,and concrete, thus entirely cutting off those parts of the 
original concrete and puddle through which leakage had 
appeared in such a form as to cause any apprehension. The 
headings from the outer slope to the concrete foundation of the 


| puddle wall, and along the top of the second wall, had been 


kept open all this time, and remained so until January 1887, 
when the reservoir was full and overflowing for the ‘irst time. 
At this time the only leakage that was visible was coming 


from the pipe that had been fixed between the original foun- 


placed vertically between the two concrete walls, with an open — 


end at a spot where the first wall was leaking badly and there 
was also a large quantity of water springing up between the 
two concrete walls. A pipe which was brought up from the 


bottom on the outside of the second trench and which was laid | 


to take any leakage which might come underneath from the 
reservoir yielded very little water, and the leakage from this 
source did not increase to any great extent as the reservoir was 
filled. The result of this work was to collect the leakage and 
utilise it for the town supply. As time went on the leakage 


dation and the second wall put in, the bottom end of which 
was below the concrete connection that had been made between 
the second and third wall, and, therefore, not affected by the 
construction of the third wall. The leakage from this source 
amounted :to about 135,000 gallons per day, and as it was per- 
fectly clear, and no apprehension of a further increase taking 
place, the headings were filled up. Since that date to the 
present time everything has been satisfactory, and with the 
reservoir full in April 1892, the leakage from all sources had 
decreased to about 30,000 gallons } er day. 

It will thus be seen that from September 1381 to June 1885, 
or for nearly four years, the work of discovering and remedying 
these leaks was going on. Many delays arose through having 
to make alterations in the mode of proceeding, and although 
the work was of no great magnitude, progress was slow on 
account of its having to be carried out in a confined situation 
and step by step. 

It may be suggested that the work on the outside of the 
puddle wall might have been dispensed with, and a new wall 
on the inside would have been cheaper and more effectual, 
besides the saving in time that would have resulted. But it 


_ was only by sinking outside the puddle wall that the leakage 


also diminished in quantity until in June 1883 it was about | 


354,000 gallons per day with water 30 feet deep in the reser- 
_ voir ; this quantity compared with 590,000 gallons, the amount 
a few months previously with the same pressure from the 
reservoir. 
The valves on the pipes conveying the leakage referred to 


ping the flow would be to cause the leak to burst out elsewhere, 


and possibly at a level from which it could not be conveyed | 
'the author never wishes to have to undertake again such a 


into the pipe to the town. The headings were left open, and 
the filling of the reservoir continued, in the hope that the 


leakage, which was all, or nearly all, coming through the con- | 


crete, and was perfectly clear, would gradually decrease. 
In September 1883 a fresh leak occurred, the water 


coming through the concrete of the first wall near its junction — 


with the puddle, and although the quantity was insignificant, it 


was much coloured, indicating a probable waste of the puddle. | 


The water in the reservoir at this time was 44 feet 6 inches 
deep. or 5 feet 6 inches off being full. When the water level 
was reduced to 44 feet 2 inches the leakage ran clear. The 
level was then kept at about 42 feet, at which level the leakage 
from between the two walls was reduced to 233,000 gallons per 
day. By the end of 1883 the leakage from between the two 
walls had further decreased, and the small leak discovered in 
the previous September had not increased, although at times 
it was discoloured. Early in 1884 the last leak began to be 


could be located und the effect of filling the reservoir could be 
noticed, and when the trench was sunk it was obviously better 
to refill with concrete than with earth or loose rock. The 
author considers that the whole cause of the trouble was due 
to the concrete being carelessly put in. 

It is worthy of remark that inno other part of the work 
where concrete was used was there any sign of failure. This 


before were not put on, it being feared that the result of stop- _ particular part of the trench was refilled just before the frost of 


1879-80 set in, and it may have been in the hurry to get the 
concrete done that the carelessness arose. Be that how it may, 


tedious operation as discovering and remedying a leak which 
occurs somewhere in work buried from 70 to 80 feet under- 
ground. 


The Dowdeswell Reservoir of the Cheltenham Corporation 
Waterworks. 

This reservoir is on the river Chelt, about four miles above 
Cheltenham, and is situated on the lias clay. The Cheltenham 
and Banbury Railway follows the hill on one side of the valley 
in which the reservoir is constructed. At the time the reservoir 
was designed, in 1882, great trouble had been experienced in 
the embankments of this railway, owing to the ground under 
and adjacent to the embankment yielding and the banks ‘slip- 
ping. It was therefore evident that unless some unusual course 
was adopted difficulties would arise. } 

The embankment is 730 feet in length and 39 feet in 
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height to the surface of the ground as it then stood; but this 
was in the deepest part, 17 feet above the original surface of 
the ground, the valley at this point having been the site of an 
old mill dam, which through disuse had become silted up. 
Trial holes in this silt showed it to consist of very fine oolitic 
débris and clay, and a large percentage of water, giving it the 
appearance of very fine running sand. After the water was 
drained off, it was naturally much firmer, but it was thought 
before it was removed to be unfit for the formation of the 
embankment, and it was therefore decided that it should be run 
to spoil. 

The material available for forming the embankment was 
chiefly lias clay of a very treacherous nature. There was, how- 
ever, a. limited amount of oolitic gravel found within the site of 
the reservoir, which was available for forming the outer part of 
the slopes. 

The slopes on both sides are at 3 to 1, with the exception of 
the top 6 feet of the outside slope, which is 2to1. The 3 to 
1 slope on the inside is taken down to 16 feet below top water 
level, where there isa bench 15 feet wide. The whole of the 
toe across the valley to this level is formed of burnt ballast. 
The outside slope is 2 to 1 for the top 6 feet, and then 3 to I to 
22 feet below top water level. At this level a burnt-ballast toe 
commences, which is kept within the 3 to 1 slope. Beyond the 
3 to 1 slope there is a bench formed by the soft material 
excavated from underneath the base of the embankment. This 
bench is 35 feet wide, and terminates against the original 
ground with a 3 to1 slope. It was originally intended to burn 
the has clay obtained from the inside of the reservoir to form 
the burnt ballast, but it was found that the silt from the base 
of the bank, after it had time to drain, burned into excellent 
ballast, forming clinkers sometimes of several tons in weight. 
It was burned zz s¢Zu, thus saving the expense of conveyance 
to the position where it was to be used. 

Although during construction the embankinent settled 
downwards to a considerable extent, there have never been any 
signs of lateral movement. 

The work has now been completed about ten years and has 
shown no signs of failure. It may, therefore, be fairly assumed 
that the precautions taken have been proved to be successful. 


_Monkswood Reservoir of the Bath Corporation Waterworks. 


This reservoir is situated partly on the upper lias formation 
and partly on the oolitic sand, the puddle trench being entirely 
in the lias clay. Along the centre of the valley, across which 
the embankment has been made, a deposit of oolitic déévzs and 
peat was met with, varying in depth up to 17 or 18 feet. This, 
of course, was removed on the line of puddle trench, in order 
to obtain a watertight foundation, and under the outer halves 
of both slopes of the embankment it was also removed and 
refilled with rubble stone to avoid its squeezing and oozing 
out by the superincumbent weight of the embankment to be 
placed upon it. In the main puddle trench a few small springs 
were met with in the lias clay, but these were either cut 
through or else kept back by cement concrete. Also, in the 
oolitic sand in the arm trench on the north side of the reser- 
voir, a good deal of water was from time to time met with, 
although it was, no doubt, to a large extent due to surface water 
running off the hill side beyond. 

The material at hand for the formation of the embankment, 
although much of it was excellent for puddle, was of a most 
difficult character to deal with in the formation of the embank- 
ment on each side of the puddle. To guard against the pos- 
sibility of slipping, the toe of the inner slope, for a width of 
about 55 feet, and for a height of about 18 feet, was formed of 
dry rubble, which, with the rubble filling below, made a total 
maximum depth of stone of about 38 feet, and a maximum 
width of about 75 feet. .The rubble was thus brought to 20 feet 
below top water level, where it terminated with a berm 20 feet 
wide. Beyond the outer slope a spoil bank of peat, excavated 
from the inside of the reservoir, was formed. The material for 
the embankment was rendered worse by the very bad weather 
which prevailed during the first winter that the works were in 
progress. The clay became exceedingly slippery, and the 
oolitic sand, which was quite dry and easy to handle in summer- 
time, became almost running sand in wet weather, ‘The differ- 
ence in the specific gravity of this material when wet and when 
dry was very marked, a cubic foot, when measured dry and 
loose, weighing about 63 lbs., whereas a cubic foot, when wetted 
and pounded, weighed 116 lbs. It was in consequence of this 
that, as the embankment approached completion, there were 
evident signs that it would not stand at the slopes originally 
designed, namely, 2’ to 1 on the outer slope, and 3 to 1 on the 
inner slope. 

At this time the puddle wall was within a few feet of its full 
height, and the embankment on each side was practically taken 
to top bank level, the last.8 or 10 feet having been put together 
with practically no moisture to consolidate it, except the surplus 
water from that used in making the puddle wall. The conse- 
quence was that the puddle, which was much heavier than the 
earth on each side, settled down to an abnormal extent, and 


probably squeezed into the earth, causing a slight sign of 
bulging on the outer slope above the top of the peat spoil bank. 
This was remedied by bringing some stony material from an 
adjacent quarry and placing it on the outer slope, flattening 
the slope to 23 to 1; but before this had been completed the 
pitching on the inner slope, just above the rubble toe, also. 
showed signs of lifting. The-rubble toe below was unmoved, 
and from the form that the pitching took it was evident that 
the toe had not moved, but was doing its work by upholding 
the earth behind it. It was then decided to weight the 3 to 1 
slope with rubble. When this was done the embankment was. 
completed without difficulty, although it continued to settle 
vertically for some time, and this settlement is probably not 
even yet completed. 

_ The author attributes these difficulties to the great difference 
in the material forming the puddle wall and the earth used for 
the bank, aggravated by the latter being put together practi- 
cally without moisture. He thinks the surplus water from the 
puddle only made matters worse, as it was not distributed 
evenly through the embankment. He is of opinion that in this 
instance a judicious use of water on the bank might have had a 
good effect, especially as the slope of the cutting from which 
the material was taken stands at a slope of 14 to 1. 


TESSERZA. 
St. Sophia, Constantinople. 


(FE all forms which have been adopted for an interior un- 

broken by pillars, it may be asserted that, by almost 
universal consent, that of the church of St. Sophia at Constanti+ 
nople is at once the most simple and the most impressive. It 
consists of a vast square space covered by a comparatively low 
dome, which is supported upon four stupendous semicircular 
arches, and to which is added, on two of its sides, a semicircle 
crowned by a semi-dome. It is hardly possible to conceive of 
a simpler or nobler mode of covering a great space, and all 
who have seen it unite in their opinion of the grandeur of its 
effect. In one respect, however, it is imperfect, and fails of 
carrying out to the full the grandeur of its conception. It 
wants the two other semicircles to complete its ideal. The 
Byzantine style may in a certain sense be said to have been the 
working out of the architecture of ancient Rome to its natural 
results. It was the perfect ideal of a round-arched and domed 
style, freed from the overlaying of Classic orders used for mere 
ornament’s sake. So far as this goes it was an almost perfect 
development. On the other hand, it was its ill-fortune to have 
been developed during a period of national decadence, and the 
consequence was that while architecture was purging itself of 
constructive inconsistency and perfecting its constructive 
rationale, it was at the same time, though from totally inde- 
pendent causes, sinking as a fine art. In availing ourselves, 
therefore, of the structural ideas of the Byzantine architects, we 
have to adapt them _to purer details and more refined artistic 
accompaniments. 
highest productions—its domed structures—was brought to 
greater perfection for interiors than for exteriors. The form 
adopted for the dome itself seems to belong so exclusively to 
an interior as to become really unsightly when viewed from 
without. A dome is naturally a mode of covering in or ceiling 
the interior of a room or building, and consequently ought not 
to be raised to so great a height as to take it out of the natural 


Byzantine architecture, especially in its 


field of view when looking at the interior of a building. The 


fact that the Byzantine architects observed this reasonable rule 
is one cause of the great internal beauty of their structures. 


The same cause, however, militates severely against their 


external appearance. The fact is that a dome rightly used can 
never look well both from within and without. If at a natural 
level within it has no external effect, and if placed so high as to 
give a good external outline, it becomes internally a tower or a 
lantern, not a ceiling. 


Imitation in Arehitecture. 


Do what we will, imitation of something done before there — 


always must be in architecture; yet, as if that were not 


sufficient, we affect and pique ourselves upon direct and expresS 


imitation. We must always have “something after somebody,” 
or after something else. And this of itself constitutes a pro- 
digious difference between the art at the present day and in 
former periods, our own being little better than a blank with 
regard to original ideas. So that with eJl our reverznce—real 
or pretended—fcr precedent, we refuse to recognise the artistic 
liberty to which we are indebted for those styles 7.nd examples 
of them which we now cry up as patterns of ex«ellence. The 
free exercise of invention in design is aot to be confounded with 
mere arbitrary innovation. The iriventive power for which 
such freedom is claimed must, howe ver, be of a legitimate kind, 
that is, be directed by sound principles of act. With them and 


a cultivated taste for his guidance, he wi.o has the spirit of an_ 
artist in him may safely be trus ed to his own impulses and 


wwey 


a= 
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‘ideas ; whereas he who has no insight into artistic principles, 


this or any other country having the same exquisite charms of 


‘itself afresh upon the eye and the mind however frequently 
' we view it, and however glorious the edifices which, during the 


“heaped upon it. The period of the erection of Westminster 
architecture. 


England, transformed itself by a thoroughly consecutive and 


“both countries that style had been worked into a state of 


‘ance than the French. 


-Romanesque forms, 


“was originally the courthouse and gaol of the ancient burgh of 


‘the same site, frequent reference to the ancient Tolbooth, its 


‘one unto the tyme that the Tolbruith of this burch be edefeit | 


-Over the archway at the base of the tower is a small tablet, 
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who has never applied himself to esthetic study, cannot be 
trusted at all beyond the limits of the most ordinary common- 
place and jog-trot design, for if there be a possibility of blunder- 
ing he is sure to do.so. No matter in what style he attempts 
to disguise himself, his vulgarity is certain to betray him 
without being at all suspected by him, or it being in his power to 
guard against it, for the simple reason that it Is his nature, and 
he has no idea of what he ought to guard against. Daily 
experience confirms the truth of this. How many atrociously vile 
and vulgar copies—or rather parodies and caricatures, although 
intended for copies—do we see of styles and modes of design 
and composition that happen to have been brought into vogue, 
as if the intention were to prove what miserable taste may be 
displayed in things that affect to conform to precedent and to 
be perfectly free from caprice. 


Westminster Abbey. 


Although it is by no means pre-eminent in general scale, in 
height, or in richness of sculpture, there are few churches in 


proportion and artistic beauty which Westminster Abbey 
possesses—a beauty which never tites, and which impresses 


intervals, we may have seen, and which rides so triumphantly 
over the dishoncur which under the name, for the most part 
falsely assumed, of high art, more modern ages have ruthlessly 


Abbey was one of the greatest transitional epochs of our 
During the latter half of the twelfth century the 
Romanesque, or Round-arch Gothic, had, both in France and 


logical series of changes into the Pointed-arch style, and in 


perfect consistency, and in each it had assumed its national 
characteristics, so that the works in the choir at Lincoln, the 
lady chapel at Winchester, and the western portals of 
S:. Albans and Ely, all of which date from 1195 to 1215, mark 
the perfectly-developed Early English style, and.are readily 
distinguishable from the contemporary works in France. The 
English works of this period have a more advanced appear- 
The round form of. the abacus, the 
greater richness and delicacy of the mouldings, and generally | 
a more decided severance from the massiveness of the 
give to the works alluded to a later 
appearance than what we observe in buildings of the same 
precise period in France. 


The Canongate Tolbooth, Edinburgh. 

On the north side of the principal thoroughfare in the old 
town of Edinburgh stands the Canongate Tolbooth, and which 
Canongate. It is supposed that an earlier building existed on 
demolition and re-erection, occurring in the burgh registers. 
In 1561 it is mentioned as “ Curia capitalis burgi vici canoni- 
corum monasterii sancte crucis prope’ Edinburgh tenta in 
preetorio ejusdem ;” in 1574 an entry occurs, “To sax pynouris~ 
att.the bailleis command for taking down of the lintell stane of 
the auld Tolbuith windo iijs. vjd.,” and one of the enactments 
sets forth that ““No remission of fees shall be granted to any 


and biggit.” The present Cancngate Tolbooth was built in the 
reign of James VI., and the date 1591 ina tablet on the front 
probably refers to the period of its erection. At the west end 
of the front elevation is a projecting tower, four storeys in 
height above the ground floor and surmounted by conical 
roof ; the upper part of the tower is flanked with the ordinary 
circular tourelles, in the corbelling of which one moulding is 
cabled. In the upper floor are two bells and a clock projecting 
from the face of*the tower, the original carved wooden brackets 
supporting which were removed some years since. In Storer’s 
Views, published in 1818, they are indicated as then existing. 


in which is the inscription, “S. L. B. Patriz et Posteris,” 
and'the date before referred to, 1591. The entrance doorway, 
eastward of the tower, is recessed, and is reached by an 
exterior flight of steps ; over it is a tablet with the inscription 
“ Esto fidus ;” this leads to the courthouse and interior of the 
prison, The remaining portion of the front elevation has three 
dormer windows inthe roof. On the first floor are three square- 
headed windows, between two of which is a tablet, bearing in a 
panel the burgh arms and the motto, “Sic itur ad astra” 
(which, taken with reference to the uses of the building as a 
gaol, has formed the subject of sarcastic comment), and pedi- 
mented with a Scottish thistle on the apex, and in the tym- 


.panum the inscription, “J. R. 6, Justicia et Pietas valide sunt 
“principis arces.” 


At the east end is a rectangular oriel, the 
corbelling of which is nearly concealed by the modern doorway 


} ‘ : o 
below, and attached to the wall is the ancient cross, which 


originally stood opposite the Tolbooth, consisting of an octa- 
gonal shaft on three circular steps, and a battlemented capital, 
over which is a cross containing in a shield a stag’s head, 
referring to the legend connected with the foundation of the 
Abbey of Holyrood. The punishment of the pillory used to be 
inflicted at this cross, the culprit being secured by an iron 
collar round the neck, called the jougs. Since the erection in 
1847 of the east wing of the new gaol at Edinburgh the Tolbooth 
has ceased to be a debtors’ prison, but is used as a police-station. 


Effects of Colours. 


When we have been accustomed to see any object capable 
of exciting emotion, distinguished by some fixed or permanent 
colour, we are apt to extend to the colour the qualities of the 
object thus coloured, and to feel from it, when separated, some 
degree of the same emotion which is properly excited by the 
object itself. Instances of this kind are within every person’s 
observation. White, as it is the colour of day, is expressive to 
us of the cheerfulness or gaiety which the return of day brings. 
Black, as the colour of darkness, is expressive of gloom and 
melancholy. The colour of the heavens in serene weather is 
blue, blue is therefore expressive to us of somewhat of the same 
pleasing and temperate character. Green is the colour of the 
earth in spring, it is consequently expressive to us of some of 
those delightful images which we associate with that season. 
The colours of vegetables and minerals acquire in the same 
manner a kind of character from the character of the species 
which they distinguish. The expression of those colours which 
are the signs of particular passions in the human countenance 
and which, from this connection, derive their effect, everyone is 
acquainted with. There are many colours which derive expres- 
sion from some analogy we discover between them and certain 
affections of the human mind. Soft or strong, mild or bold, 
gay or gloomy, cheerful or solemn, &c., are terms in all lan- 
guages applied to colours—terms obviously metaphorical and 
the use of which indicates their connection with particular 
qualities of mind. In the same manner, different degrees or 
shades of the same colour have similar characters, as strong, or 
temperate, or gentle, &c. In consequence of this association, 
which is in truth so strong that it is to be found among all 
mankind, such colours derive a character from this resemblance 
and produce in our minds some faint degree of the same 
emotion which the qualities they express are fitted to produce. 
Many colours acquire character from accidental association. 
Purple, for instance, has acquired a character of dignity from 
its accidental connection with the dress of kings. The colours 
of ermine have a similar character from the same cause. The 
colours in every country which distinguish the dress of magis- 
trates, judges, &c., acquire dignity in the same manner. 
Scarlet, in this country, as the colour which distinguishes the 
dress of the army, has in some measure a character correspon- 
dent to its employment ; and it was perhaps this association 
(though unknown to himself) that induced the blind man, 
mentioned by Locke, to liken his notion of scarlet to the sound 
of a trumpet. Every person will in the same manner probably 
recollect the particular colours which are pleasing to him from 
their having been worn by people whom he loved or from some 
other accidental association. In these several ways colours 
become significant to us of many interesting or affecting 
qualities and excite in us some degree of the emotions which 
such qualities in themselves are fitted to produce. 


Mare-Antonio Raimondi. 


The artist who was destined to carry engraving to a high 
degree of perfection was Marc-Antonio Raimondi, of Bologna, 
frequently called Marc-Antonio di Francia, from having when 
young studied under the painter Francesco Francia. A modern 
writer conjectures that he was born in the year 1487 or 1488, 
but one of his pieces bears the date of 1502, and some of his 
others appear to be anterior to it, whence we may perhaps 
place that event some years earlier. His first attempts were in 
niello, in which he obtained great applause ; but having taken 
a journey to Venice, he there found exposed to sale several of 
the prints of Albert Diirer, both from copper and wood. The 
purchase of these works exhausted his slender finances, and, in 
order to repair them, he began to copy the series of prints of 
the Life of Christ by Albert Diirer, consisting of thirty-six pieces 
engraved in wood, which he imitated with such exactness on 
copper as effectually to deceive those who saw them, and 
enabled him to sell them as the prints of the German artist. 
Vasari informs us that when Albert was acquainted with this 
circumstance by a friend who transmitted to him one of the 
copies by Marc-Antonio, he immediately repaired to Venice to 
complain of the fraud to the Senate, but that the only satis- 
faction which he could obtain was a decree prohibiting Marc- 
Antonio from-affixing the name or the emblem of Albert to his 
own engravings in future. An attentive examination of. the 
works of these artists affords, however, no little reason to doubt 
of the truth of this ‘narrative, which Vasari has probably 
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adopted without sufficient authority. From Venice _ Marc- 
Antonio repaired to Rome, where, soon after his arrival, he 
attracted the notice of Raphael by engraving from one of his 
‘designs a figure of Lucretia. This print being shown to that 
great artist, he immediately saw the important uses to which 
the talents of the engraver might be applied, and from that time 
the abilities of Marc-Antonio were chiefly devoted to the repre- 
sentation of the designs of Raphael. ‘The first piece assigned 
to him by Raphael was the /udgment of Paris, which he exe- 
cuted with great ability ; and this was succeeded by several 
other works, which were the admiration of all Italy, and have 
preserved to the present day many exquisite designs of that 
great artist which would otherwise have been lost to the world. 
It has been said that Raphael not only directed Marc-Antonio 
in the execution of his labours, but that he frequently engraved 
the outlines of his figures, so as to render them as correct as 
possible ; and although this may be allowed to) rest on con- 
jecture only, yet it is certain that the labours of Marc-Antonio 
were highly approved by Raphael, who, as a proof of 
his proficiency, transmitted impressions of his prints to 
Albert Diirer, and received in return a present from the 
German artist of many of his works. ‘The reputation of 
Marc-Antonio was now established. The utility of his art was 
universally acknowledged... His school. was thronged with 
disciples, many of whom became great proficients. . Marco da 
Ravenna,’ Agostino Venetiano and Giulio: Bonasone were 
scarcely inferior to their master, and by their labours and those 


of their successors a correct and genuine taste for picturesque | 


representation has been diffused throughout Europe. 


The Cathedral of Toulouse. 


This strange church consists of an early nave, to one angle 
of which was added in the fourteenth century an enormous 
choir with aisles and chapels overtopping by far the older 
church, and built evidently with the intention of some day 
adding a nave in place of that which still fortunately stands, 
not because the whole work is now harmonious, for it 1s very 
much the reverse, but because this old nave happens to be a 
work of extreme value and interest. It is a simple parallelo- 
gram, no less than 63 feet wide in the clear, and consists of 
three bays, each 45 feet from eastto west. Thereis no evidence 
of the exact original extent eastward, but doubtless one or two 
bays were destroyed for the erection of the choir. This nave 
is said to have been built by. Raimond VI. whilst he was 
besieged by Simon de Montfort, in Toulouse, and with this 
date the character of the work fairly accords. 


equalled) span is covered with a simple quadripartite vault of 
brick. ' Here both the filling-in of the vaults, and the ribs which 
carry them, are all of brick, the ribs plain and square in sec- 
tion and the whole impressive rather for its extreme simplicity 


and fine scale than for aught else. Yet it would be wrong to | 


deny the architect all credit for refinement, for at the west end 
there are some windows set within a bold arcading in the wall, 
and this arcading is carried on shafts whose capitals are carved 
so delicately and beautifully so as to make a real sunshine in a 


shady place... The vault is very domical in its transverse sec- | 


tion, and the several bays are divided by bold coupled shafts 


_with- sculptured capitals, which carry transverse arches (or ribs) | 


no less, than .3 feet 6 inches in width. Such a work as this is 
not only valuable to us as showing a very grand example of one 
of the broad unbroken naves so often seen in the south-west of 
France and in Spain, but still more as showing that it may be 
successfully executed in brick without any exaggerated—indeed 
almost without any—adornment, and yet with very grand 
effect. There is something so impressive in the vast dimensions 
of this nave that much elaborate ornament would be altogether 
out of place, and the refinement of the sculpture amply answers 
the purpose of showing that the artist had the power, where he 
had the will, of introducing delicate ornament with success. 


The Tower Chapel. 
The aisles of the Chapel Royal of William the Conqueror, 
which was built by Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, are vaulted 
with groined vaults, but without ribs, and the arches are quite 


plain, round-headed, with flat soffits and square edges, andno | 


mouldings ; ribs and other mouldings and ornaments did not 
come into use until the twelfth century. The central space, 
being itself narrow, is vaulted with a plain barrel-vault, the 
earliest kind of vaulting ; and we see, by the enormous thick- 
ness of the walls and massiveness of the pillars, what great 
precautions were considered necessary to carry a stone vault. 
The builders did not venture to carry a vault over a wide space 
for more than half a century after this vault was built, and to 
build this required all the skill of the best masons of the day. 


The east end is a semicircular apse, with the procession-path | 


round it, the peculiar English fashion of a square east end not 
having then come into use. The massive round piers or pillars 
have capitals of the simplest form, the mere cube with the angles 
rounded off. This is the earliest type of the Norman capital, 


The side walls | 
are low and perfectly plain, and -the enormous (and almost un- | 


from which all the other varieties were gradually developed. 
The abacus, which is the only moulding used, is merely in the 
form of a tile with the lower end chamfered off. Thére ‘is 
nothing here requiring the use of the chisel, nothing but what 
could be perfectly well executed with the pick or hammer. The 
two western capitals, which have a little ornament consisting in 
the sunk star pattern, rest upon the abacus; even this is so 
shallow that it hardly requires the chisel, and there is great 
reason to believe that this ornament was executed afterwards. 
It is a common observation that whenever the capitals are 
within easy reach, they have often been carved afterwards, and 
perhaps long afterwards, as in the early work at Westminster and 
in the crypt at Canterbury. But when the capitals are in places 
not easily accessible they remain uncarved. The triforium 
gallery in this chapel is of the same width and nearly the same 
height as the aisle below, and‘has a similar arcade’ in front of 
it. In this instance we cannot call it the blind storey, for there 
is no clerestory above it, and it has windows at the back of it, 
and is as light as any part of the chapel. Unfortunately the 
windows have all been modernised, one only being sufficiently 
perfect to serve as a model for the restoration of the others. 
Among the characteristics are the enormous thickness of the walls 
of this chapel and of the whole of this keep, and the passages in 
the thickness of the walls in each storey, and indeed two in each 
principal storey ; for the principal rooms were of the same: 
height as this chapel, and there are passages communicating on 
the same level both with the aisle and with. the trifortum. In 
these upper passages a number of guards could be placed quite 
out of sight from men below, and Shakespeare alludes to this 
practice. The walls of this keep are built entirely of rubble or 
concrete, and ashlar or cut stone is very sparingly used for the 
dressings only. This is the mode of construction of all Bishop 
Gundulph’s buildings, and is characteristic of the buildings of 
his period. Ashlar masonry for the facing of walls did not 
come into general use until after his time, and all early ashlar 
work is distinguished by the very wide joints of mortar between. 
the stones. te fees 


| GENERAL. 

An International Exhibition of painting and sculpture 
will be opened in the Kiinstler House, Vienna, on April 15. It 
is organised by the principal artists of the city as a celebration 
of the reign of half a century by the Emperor of Austria. 

M. Robert de la Sizeranne, the author of works on 
English art, has delivered a lecture in Paris on “ The Religion 
of Beauty,” which was an exposition of Mr. Ruskin’s doctrines 
about art and morals, a subject already treated by him. _. 

The Paris Sub-Committee of the British Royal Com- 
mission for the Paris International Exhibition of 1900 held its 
first sitting at the British Embassy on Saturday, Sir E. Monson 
in the chair. There were also present Mr. Austin Lee,) Mr. 
Spearman (deputy-commissioner), Mr. Pilter and Mr., A.D. 
Monson, the last named as secretary. It is understood to be the — 
wish ‘of the sub-committee that all inquiries by intending 
exhibitors should be sent through the Royal Commission in 
London, instead of direct to Paris. | is Geiligae 

The Annual Exhibition of the, Royal Hibernian Academy — 
was opened on Monday by the Lord Lieutenant. .The Vice-— 
regal party were received by Sir Thomas Farrell, the president, 
and several members of the Academy, and were ‘conducted 
through the exhibition rooms, where they spent a considerable — 
time in viewing the pictures. ; Y asoiats 

The Columns of red marble which formed part of the Cour 
des Comptes on the Quai d’Orsay have been purchased by M. 
Osiris, and will be transported to the Salle des Gardes in the — 
chateau of the Empress Josephine at Malmaison, which he is 
restoring at his own cost. j 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has signified 
his intention of opening the new College Buildings at Reading 
on Saturday, June 11 The buildings, which are now im 


| course of erection, are being carried out from the designs and 


under the supervision of Mr. S. Slingsby-Stallwood, archi- 
tect, of Reading, the builders being Messrs. Henry Higgs & 


| Sons, of Reading. 


Mdlle. Madeleine Lameire has been appointed professor 
of art in the school attached to the Jardin des Plantes. 

Mr. J. Edmeston, who was one of the leading City archi- 
tects, died suddenly on last Sunday night, in his seventy-fourth 
year. He was a member of the Common Council since 1868, 
and filled several civic offices. 


The Annual Dinner of the Glasgow Master Plasterers’ 
Association was held in the Windsor Hotel on Friday evening, 
the 4th inst. About sixty gentlemen were present, including 
Provost Caird, Partick ; Deacon Muirhead and Mr. D. Barclay, 
architect. The kindred associations were represented by Mr. 
James Ferguson for wrights, Mr. Robert Campbell for plumbers 
and Mr. Carlton for painters. Mr. R. A. M‘Gilvray presided 
and Mr. George Nicol acted as croupier. A pleasant evening 
was spent in song and sentiment. 
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THE WEEK. 


A REMARKABLE judgment respecting the fees of experts 
has been by Sheriff SrracHan, of Glasgow. An applica- 
tion was made by a clergyman that a new church should be 
erected for the parish of Shettleston.. The heritors who 
were to be made liable for the cost natually objected, and 
it was necessary to bring forward skilled evidence about the 
condition of the church. The heritors lost. Then came 
the question of costs. The auditor of the court found it 
was not easy to satisfy both parties with respect to fees, and 
decided that 302/. should be paid by the heritors. Sheriff 
STRACHAN remarked that it could not be said, with any 
degree of fairness, that the sum of 160/. was not a sufficient 
allowance for witnesses (all of whom resided in Glasgow), 
especially in a case which could competently have been 
disposed of, and, he believed, as satisfactorily, by a re- 
mit to a man of skill. It was maintained by the 
respondent (the clergyman) that a party was entitled to 
choose, as witnesses, men of high standing and usually 
selected in similar cases, and to pay them  what- 
ever remuneration their ability and professional position 
justified. Nothing could be more fallacious than to suppose 
that any such doctrine could be given effect to by the 
auditor in the taxation of an account between party and 
party. It was quite open, of course, to a person to select 
what witnesses he pleased, and to pay them what he might 
think proper, or what they might demand, and it was equally 
clear that in a question with the opposite party their 
remuneration must be fixed in accordance with the table of 
fees and not either by their ability or professional standing. 
The sheriff sustained the appellants’ (the heritors) objections 
to the extent of 5/ as a reasonable deduction on account of 
the “damp course.” That was an extravagant matter 
which ought not to have been introduced into the case and 
had no result except a waste of time. He thought, how- 
ever, that the ‘dry rot” stood in a somewhat different 
position. Although it occupied a great deal of time and 
ultimately came to nothing, he could not say that it was not 
a question which the respondent was fairly entitled to raise. 


THERE is controversy in Aberdeen over the fate of 
Greyfriars Church, which by one party is doomed to 
demolition. The circumstances are remarkable. The 
University buildings were lately increased and improved by 
an expenditure of about 100,000/., which was obtained by 
subscriptions. Owing to the changes Greyfriars Church 
was abandoned, and a new building is to be erected 
instead. An anonymous gift of 10,0007 towards the 
University development. scheme , is, however, offered 
on the condition that the fabric of Greyfriars shall be left, 
not only as a deeply interesting memorial of the past and 
the civic beneficence of Bishop Gavin, Dunbar, but so as 
to provide adequate accommodation for two noble bequests, 
the Wilson Museum and Grant Bey Collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities, as well as to constitute (when restored by 
funds in hand or offered) a much-needed University court. 
The fabric if left would, it is estimated, save the University 
a further expenditure of at least 10, ooo/, on “an adminis- 
trative block,” included in the scheme. To some the con- 
version of a church into a museum may appear as culpable 
as the removal of the building, to others the building is in 
the way, and sympathy for it is supposed to savour of 
superstition. Sir WiLL1AM D. GEDDES, although the principal 
of the University, has issued an appeal on _ behalf of 
the upholding of the church, in which it is said :— 
“ The old building for which we plead is the one venerable 
relic of a complete kind still surviving to us in New Aber- 
deen from the pre-Reformation age. Let it not be said that 
the town council refused to preserve the oldest roofed 
structure they can boast of in their city when an offer is 
made to constitute it, without any cost to them, the Palla- 
dium of their civic honour, the one edifice to which they 
can point belonging to the period and dating from the 
time when Scotland was still-an,independent kingdom— 
an edifice which was the scene of historic incidents 
in the crisis of our national developments, and in which 
Roman Catholics and Protestants alike, both Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, can feel interest and find delight. : 


The appeal is supported by so many influential people it 
would appear as if the safety of Greyfriars Church’ was 
secured, but the building is under the jurisdiction of the 
City Council, and some of the members have unfortunately 
no respect for ancient remains. But as they cannot be 
deficient in shrewdness, they must feel assured, after con- 
sideration of the subject, that it is not wise to have a preju- 
dice raised against the elected authorities of Aberdeen, or for 
a report to get abroad that the city is deprived of one of its 
historic buildings, in order that the strength of the Council 
may be demonstrated. 


THE site of the bazaar in the Rue Jean Goujon, Paris, 
is to be used for buildings which will form a memoria} of 
the catastrophe. But as the supporters of the institution 
for which the fatal entertainment was arranged consider the 
poor should not be compelled to suffer, it has been decided 
to erect new galleries for the Bazar de la Charité in the 
Rue de Chaillot, which is not: far from the Rue Jean 
Goujon. The site contains about 1,000 metres. The 
onerous task of designing a building which will overcome 
the apprehensions of timid people is entrusted to M. 
Samson, architect. He has adopted a Romanesque style, 
which now is a favourite with the French. The materials 
employed will be stone, bricks and iron. Wocd is to be > 
rigorously excluded. As the site is at the corner of the 
Rue Pierre Charron and the Rue Chaillot, there will be two 
facades, with doorways of exceptional width. ‘There will 
be a great hall lighted by three cupolas. Two galleries for 
stalls will be constructed around the hall. The lighting 
will be mainly from above. The buffet will be an import- 
ant feature. Every precaution will be taken to make the 
building secure, and to diminish the consequences of a 
panic should one ever arise. 


THE American Institute of Architects does not appear 
to be able to exercise much controlling power over the 
members. They suppose they can have the benefit. of 
association without losing any independence. ‘The last 
official report contains the following complaint :—“ It is 
evident that something should be done through the 
influence of the Institute, its Chapters and its individual 
members, to instil a just appreciation of the ethics of the pro- 
fession, to awaken a more lively conception of its demands 
and to inculcate a practice consistent therewith. Since the 
convention, when we wrestled with the Harrisburg Capito} 
competition without success, so far as procuring fair treatment 
for the successful competitors and arbiters was concerned, com- 
plaints have been received against no less than six Fellows 
of the Institute for unprofessional practice, and there are 
two old cases which have been brought over for your 
consideration, as well as one case of complaint at: the 
conduct of a competition on the part of the promoters 
of the same.” Three members have been appointed a 
committee to report upon the professional propriety. of the 
action of members of the American Ins#tute of Arehitects 
in entering the so-called second competion for a Penn- 
sylvania State Capitol. 


ALL who visit the Galerie des Machines in the Champ- 
de-Mars, when the exhibition is opened of the works of the 
members of the rival societies of artists, will admit that 
M. Lovior has worked wonders in adapting the structure 
for a purpose which was not anticipated at the time of its 
erection. The hall measures 420 metres by 115 metres, 
and the roof is carried by a series of lattice girders which 
take a form resembling flat Gothicarches. They are bolted 
to bed plates on the ground. A gallery is carried along 
each side of the hall, with an aisle beneath. M. Lovior 
has not utilised the gallery. His sadles de peinture are 
constructed within the arena along the two sides, and the 
girders or principals are therefore behind them. | The sa//es 
are not continuous, as the lines are broken by a large 
restaurant and offices. Although the arrangements are 
temporary, for they will not survive beyond 1899, there will 
be more architectural character imported to the sadles 
than is usual with such structures, The older society has 
the larger area, but the other cannot complain of any 
deficiency. The middle of. the arena will be arranged as a 
garden to display the sculpture. , The usual admission fees 
will be charged, and a-single payment will ‘suffice ic ‘the 
two exhibitions. 
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“THE LATE SIR: HENRY. BESSEMER. 


T could not be expected that any more revolutionary 
_ inventions, were to come from Sir Henry BESSEMER, 


for he was in his eighty-sixth year, but his death on | 


Tuesday evening deprives this country of one of the men 
who uphold British supremacy in practical science against 
all the world. He.was a characteristic example of what 
can be done by a man when he resolves to become his own 
teacher. . If he had been trained in continental polytechnics 
and science colleges, HENRY BESSEMER might have attained 
his ends in a shorter time, but it is by no means certain’ hé 
would become so efficient an ironmaster. To go astray from 
the broad and well laid out highway is not always a disadvan- 
tage, for new aspects of things are derived from the divaga- 


tion, and that was the case with Sir Henry BEssEMER. Itis | 


an undoubted fact that the great invention with which his 
‘name is associated was inspired by an error so serious that 
the process was likely to have become entirely useless. , 
_ + -BressEMER attributed properties to blasts of steam which 
‘they did not possess. To his mind-a blast of air was’ as 
important as the philosopher’s stone, and became a sort of 
miraculous agency for immediately converting pig-iron into 
steel. According to the specification of 1856, he claimed to 
have succeeded in accomplishing “the more perfect and 
complete refinement of iron, whereby it gradually loses the 
properties common to pig or crude iron, and acquires the 
properties of cast steel or of pure decarbonised iron, while 


of ,its being cast into ingots or other desired forms! 
or articles, by the process of founding. For which 
purpose I expose the iron in a more divided or 
extended form to the intense heat of the furnace or 
furnaces hereinafter described, and to the oxidising 
action of a blast of air by keeping such fluid metal in 
motion, and continually bringing fresh portions of it in 
contact with oxygen and with the intensely-ignited fuel, ot 
with the highly-heated interior surface of the furnace, the 
metal being thus kept in a fluid state until the desired 
amount of decarbonisation or refinement is arrived at.” In 
a later specification it was said by him :—‘“ When the crude 
iron to be refined contains sulphur, I pass jets of steam 
‘through the fluid metal. The steam is thus decomposed, 
producing both oxygen and hydrogen gas ; the latter com- 
bines with the sulphur, and carries it off in the form of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, while the oxygen gas combines with 
the carbon of the crude iron.” 

These words are important as records and suggest 
BESSEMER’S notion of the chemical process involved in the 
conversion of pig-iron into steel. The theory may have 
corresponded with the pure ore with which he was likely to 
operate, for it would be too much to expect an inventor to 
occupy himself with the worst aspects of his subject. But 
that theory is inadequate with impure ores and the cheapest 
coal, which are likely to be utilised. BrssEmEr’s early 
samples of his steel did not sustain the tests which a 
marketable article should endure, and the reason was that 
the phosphorus and sulphur which were originally in the 
pig-iron were not carried off by the jets of steam, but con- 
tinued to be constituents of the steel. 

ROBERT MUsHET, having more chemical knowledge, had 
already taken out a patent for a triple compound of iron, 
carbon and metallic manganese, which appeared to offer a 
remedy for the weakness of the Bessemer material. ‘But 
Musuert had found the time was not ripe for his process, 
and his patents had lapsed. There were other men who 
also claimed to have anticipated BrEssemer, and in 
America especially the credit for no more than an attempt, 
and an unsuccessful one, to solve one of the most important 
of problems, is conceded to him. He took at least a hint 
from Musuet by first depriving the pig of its carbon, and 
then, by the use of Spiegeleisen or the triple compound, 
adding as much carbon as was considered necessary foran 
efficient material. 

It was not possible to take up what appeared to be a 
new position which was a departure from the original 
ground of action without litigation. The’ Patent Office 


gained largely by Henry Brssemer’s efforts: to improve | 


his process, and the lawyers also found him a most 
desirable client, 


satisfied with his 
not been recarbonised and which was independent of 


/ 
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“were’ equally successful. 


But he was not apparently altogether | 
results, and his display of steel which had | 


| Manganese,, indicated that he was worried »by those who 


sought to'minimise ‘his claim to be the creator’ of the new 
material, and to exaggerate his indebtedness to MusHET. 
As very often happens with inventors, BessemMER did 
not set out with the intention of creating a new and cheaper 
steel. It is true he had invented a new gold paint, which 


| might appear asa suggestion for a new metal compound ; 


but his experiments: with pig-iron were the result of an 
endeavour to make cannon more dangerous to an ‘enemy 
than to the owners. It was one-of the aspirations of the 


| time which followed the Crimean War, and was an outcome 


of the exhibition in Hyde Park. BrssEMER was not long 
in discovering that for an abundance of steel there were 
other uses. oath 

It was fortunate that he resolved to coneentrate his 


attention on the production of steel by his own process.’ 


There were so many interests at ‘stake, it was not unlikely 


that some of his licensees would not be displeased if their 


endeavours were unsuccessful. The production of steel in’ 


| Sheffield by Messrs. Henry BessEMER & Co. was, however, 


an object lesson which was more convincing to ironmasters’ 
than any number of experiments before scientific societies.’ 
When it was found ‘that for a long period the firm derived 


about 600 per cent. on their output, the success of the 


invention was established, and the carpers were overcome. 
The amount received by BEsSEMER in royalties alone is 


| supposed to have exceeded a million sterling, = =  « — 
it still, preserves such a state of fluidity as will admit | 


“It would be difficult to demonstrate all the effects of 
the invention in so limited a space as remains at our 
disposal. It has, in the first place, enabled ores to be used 
which by the older processes were of no value. It is no 
longer necessary to be confined to varieties which contain 
little phosphorus. Rails made by the Bessemer process 
are so enduring, their use has diminished the working 
expenses of railways. Steel in plates and other forms is 
also now: more generally available owing to the process, 
which has, however, other and very efficient rivals. ath 

It cannot be said that his endeavours in other fields 
: His steamer, which was to allow 
the: Channel to be crossed without the inconvenience of 
sea-sickness, did not realise his intentions. His hydraulic 
machinery did not supersede ARMSTRONG’s, and his 
reflecting telescopes have not captivated astronomers. 
But he well deserved such honours as he received, the 
Telford Medal of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Albert Medal of the Society of Arts, the fellowship of the 
Royal Society, and his knighthood. In spite of the claims 
of Americans to have anticipated his process, there are 
some towns in the ‘States which bear his name. But all 
these distinctions seem poor if compared with the universal 
recognition of the material bearing his name, and the 
promise afforded, by ‘the impetus he gave to the use of steel, 
that BessEMER will never become a forgotten worthy. i 


‘CHARLES |. AND THE MANTUAN 
COLLECTION. : ‘ 

. ‘HE announcement of the sale to-day or to-mor- _ 
row of a painting by TirT1an, which was, it is said, 
formerly in the possession of CHaR.es L,, will naturally 
recall a collection which should always have interest for 


those who care for the history of art in England. Few of - a 


the royal pictures have remained among us. It is well 
known that immediately after the execution of the king 
votes were passed by the Commons for the sale of his 
pictures, statues and other goods. CromweELL, however, 
intervened on the ground that many of the works were 
national property. It was then ordered “that the care of 
the public library at St. James’s, and of the statues and 
pictures there, be committed to the Council of State, to be 
preserved by them.” A month afterwards there was 
another change of opinion among the authorities, and 
eventually there was a sale, or rather sales, at which the 
Triumph of Julius Caesar realised 21,2002, and Mercury, 
Cupid and Venus 8001. . es 

Few visitors to the National Gallery who admire 
CorREGGIO’s beautiful Mercury instructing Cupid in the 


Presence of Venus, or who are puzzled to discoyer the great: 


ness of MANTEGNA’s series, the Zriumph of Julius CESUT;, 7 
in the gallery of Hampton Court, would be able to narrate 
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how the pictures came to England. It might be stated in 
the guide-books that they formed part of the collection of 
Cuares I. But it is not generally known that they were 
acquired by him under circumstances which suggest a new 
era in the history of amateurism. 

Whatever were the faults of King Cuar es, he must 
always be credited with the merit of being the first lover of 
art who sat upon the English throne. It is possible to 
bring forward a great many records to prove that as early 
as the reign of Henry III. there were painters who received 
royal commissions. But the kings and queens were inspired 
by no more generous love of art than what is found among 
those who pay periodical visits to photographers. ‘They 
simply wished to have records of their royal selves for their 
own enjoyment, which they expected would earn for them 
the gratitude of their subjects and posterity. Sometimes 
they had pictures of their patron saints produced by their 
limners, a sort of encouragement that was not wholly in- 
spired by love of religion or love of art. Henry VII. 
would not have gone to so much expense over his chapel at 
Westminster if it were to be for the public benefit, but as it 
was to be his mausoleum and to be paid for after his death 
the royal miser did not fix a limit to the expenditure. It is 
said that Ho.pein while in England painted for the royal 
chapels figures of Lazarus and JosepH of Arimathea, but 
the majority of his works are confined to portraits of 
Henry VIII., of many of his queens and some of his 
favourite courtiers. 

Cuar.es I. apparently loved painting for its own sake, 
regardless whether he was or was not the subject. LI. y, 
in describing his character at the end of ‘the “Icon 
Basilike,” says :—“ In painting he had so excellent a fancy 
that he would supply the defect of art in the workman, and 
suddenly draw those lines, give those airs and lights which 
experience and practice had not taught the painter.” The 
king is said to have received lessons in art from 
RuseEns, who was a favourite with him. RicHARD ATKYNS 
relates that one time, when it was announced he had 
received some paintings from Rome, CHARLES sent for 
them. One was a puzzle to the company at Whitehall. 
The king maintained it was the work of two artists, adding, 
“‘T know the hand that drew the heads, but the hand that 
did the rest I never saw before.” . Whereupon, says 
ATkyns, “a gentleman that had been at Rome about ten 
years before affirmed that he saw this very picture, with the 
two heads unfinished at that time, and that he heard his 
brother (who stayed there some years after him) say that 
the widow of the painter that drew it, wanting money, got 
the best master she could find to finish it and make it 
saleable.” We may allow that the amateurs who were pre- 
sent at Whitehall would dissemble their knowledge in order 
to give the king an opportunity to pose as a conoscitore. 
But when a monarch condescends to play a small part of 
the kind, art is likely to become a gainer. 

It is not necessary for us to discuss the various ways in 
which CuHar.ies I. displayed his interest in painting, or 
whether they were generally wise. His payments to artists 
and his outlay in pictures by great masters were often, no 
doubt, more liberal than the state of his exchequer per- 
mitted. BuriaMAcui, the king’s banker, did not always 
readily comply with the demands which were made on him 
for money to buy paintings and statues, especially when the 
interests of the State were likely to suffer through want of 
gold. But CHARLES could be most persuasive on those 
occasions, and although there might be feuds between 
courtiers who utilised his weakness to attain their own ends 
and courtiers who wished to have more money expended 
on the army, the pictures which he desired always found 
their way to his palace. One remarkable case, which 
exemplifies the obstacles which arose when the king was 
desirous to increase his treasures, and the way he overcame 
them, is afforded by the purchase of the Mantuan collection, 
including the works by Correccio and MANTEGNA, to 
which we have referred. 

In June 1625 CHARLES sent NicHoLas LANIER, the 
Master of His Majesty’s Music, to Italy in search of choice 
pictures. The musician was a sort of survival of Renais- 
sance versatility, for he was able to paint and etch as well as 
compose. Age could not wither him, for he wrote on one 
of his plates, “Done in my youthful age of 74.” He 
supplied the music for some of BEN JONSON’s. masques, 
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and that he was loyal to the memory of CHARLES is evident 
from the time he devoted to the composition of a funeral 
hymn which was not heard until the Commonwealth had 
vanished. Apparently he was a proper agent to be-sent to 
Italy, both from his technical knowledge and his honesty. 

LANIER went in the first place to Venice. He brought 
with him letters of introduction to Sir Isaac WAKE, the 
English ambassador, who was asked to give his aid to the 
agent in order that he might obtain works of art “at as 
easie rates aS you can gett sett upon them,” but the cause 
of his arrival was not to be made known, “because that 
would much enhance the prices.” In Venice at that time 
there was an agent, or rather dealer, named Daniet Nys, 
who was instrumental in enriching several English collec- 
tions with antique sculpture and Italian pictures. But he 
was Intent on a cowp which would make all the transactions 
of his rivals and those of his own earlier years appear 
insignificant. This was to persuade the young Duke of 
Mantua, who had just succeeded his father, to sell the 
whole of the pictures which he had inherited. Nys, like all 
men of his class, thought mainly of the percentage he was 
to derive from the affair; he was, therefore, content to 
allow WykeE and LANIER to have all the credit which they 
cared to claim, while he rejoiced in the background count- 
ing his ducats. BurRtAMAcHI’s churlishness, aided by 
jealousies at Court, changed the character of the comedy 
and compelled the stage manager to appear as principal 
performer. 

It is not advantageous to appear in a hurry or too eager 
to conclude a sale when buying from Italians. If there is 
no letter from LANIER until September, 1627, it does not 
follow he was amusing himself during the two years. For 
six months he was the guest of DaniEL Nys, and his dis- 
interested host would of course endeavour to make all 
things agreeable to a representative of so beloved a prince 
as CHARLES I., but without any neglect of business. A 
letter from Nys to Lord DORCHESTER, one of the Secretaries 
of State, throws a light on the early manceuvres. He 
writes :—‘‘ Your Excellency knows that I was in treaty to 
induce the Duke FERDINAND of Mantua to sell me his 
pictures, who bit at it, and the Duke VINCENzo having 
assented, he sold them to me for 68,000 scudi, to the great 
astonishment of all Italy and the extreme disgust of the 
inhabitants of the city of Mantua. I performed the action, 
solely to acquire the favour of His Majesty, without having 
the least interest in that contract ; nay, I have lost five or 
six months’ time in negotiating, and in going backwards 
and ‘forwards, and I kept Signor LANIER in my house all 
that time without receiving anything. It is true he wished 
to give me 500 scudi, but I would not accept them, nor do 
I intend now; all that I have done is for a single object— 
to acquire the good favour of the king, which I value more 
than all things in the world.” The epistle is characteristic 
of a dealer in works of art, and among the South Kensington 
archives there are likely to be many which correspond with 
it. But in justice to Nys it must be said he abstained from 
writing about his hospitality to LANreR until difficulties 
arose over the payment of his account. 

LANIER was provided with bills of exchange, and in 
September 1627 he advised BurRtamacHi about the 
purchase of the collection, and the calls which were to 
be made on him to honour the bills. The banker imme- 
diately wrote to ENpymMIon PorTER, Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber and Patron of Poets, requesting to know 
what was the king’s pleasure, and where the money was to 
be found to pay so immense a sum to Nys. ‘“Iff it where 
for 2 or 3,000/,” he said, “it could be. borne, but for 
15,000/., besides the other engagements for His Majesty’s 
service, it will utterli put me out off ani possibilite to doe 
any think in those provisions wich are so necessari for 
mi Lord Duck’s relieve.” The ‘ Duck” in question was the 
Duke of BucKINGHAM, who was surrounded in the Isle of 
Rhé by French troops, as all readers of “ Vicomte de 
Bragelonne” and other romances by ALEXANDRE DuUMAS 
know. BuRrLAMACHI therefore put CHARLES in a dilemma. 
“Which will you have, your friend and favourite companion, 
or a few Italian pictures ?” 

CHARLES was for awhile kept in the dark about 
LANIER’S proceedings, for in March 1628 Lord Conway 
was ordered by the king to write to the English Ambassador 
in Venice “to inquire for LANrzR, his servant, who was 
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in those parts about pictures, and that you would give him 
(the king) your best advice and assistance for the shipping 
of them, or at least by your next to give him advertisement 
whether the pictures be shipped, on what ships they are 
shipped and when he may expect them.” The letter 
crossed one from WAKE stating that permission was given 
for free transportation of the “ pictures, paintings and other 
rarityes” from Venice to a ship at Malamocco. 

DaNnrEL Nys_ was, however, ill at ease. It was a fine 
stroke to have captivated an Italian duke and gratified an 
English king, but to allow pictures to depart on a voyage to 
London as if they were of no more value than a few bits of 
glass which were sent asa present to a friend was not 
becoming in a-man of. business. The dealer accordingly 
revealed his position to his patron, Lord DorcHEsTER, with 
a good deal’ cf. tact :— 


As to the pictures, I know they will please beyond measure, 
and that I'shall have praise and thanks from all sides. One 
ching, however, troubles me; having on a sudden disbur 


Signor Burlamachi for the same, he not having received the: 
king’s resolution has redrawn on me; the moneys being due® 
they will soon become due here, nay, part are already due, and 
I shall then be obliged to draw again on Burlamachi. 
beg your Excellency to see that orders be given to the said 


Burlamachi to honour my drafts for that sum, otherwise I shall 


Sose in an instant the credit and honour I have enjoyed: 
through life. I have no time to sell them to others, and even 
if I had I would not ‘do so, seeing that I have with so much’ 
affection obtained them for His Majesty. After mature cons, 


sideration I judged it worthy, nay, indispensable, that he should | 


have them to season and set off those already in his possession 3. 
and I feel sure that I shall attain by it both thanks and honour, 
ether than which I do not seek. 


About the same time Danret Nys wrote to the Earl of 
CARLISLE asking his aid in the emergency. Weston, the 
Lord Treasurer, wrote to Nys in reply, saying that he had 
already informed him about his intention to honour the 
drafts on BURLAMACHI, and that he repeated the promise 
absolutely. A warrant for payment of 11,500/. was signed 
by CHarLEs I. on November 23, 1629. 

BURLAMACHI was, however, inexorable. He held that: 
the purchase was made by Nys from the Duke of Mantua 
without any orders or directions from the king. The 
curious spectacle was therefore present in the English Court 
of CHARLES being protected against himself by a foreigner. 


Evidently the king was in a state of impecuniosity, and the’ | 


Venetian dealer knew almost as much about His Majesty’s 
circumstances as‘ Burtamacnt. But Nys believed that a 
country like England would sooner or later come to the 
rescue of CHARLES. Although on the eve of bankruptcy, 
he was still willing to allow the king to increase his liabilities. 
He informed Lord DorcHESTER that he had neglected to 
secure the greatest treasure of the Mantuan collection, viz. the 
nine paintings of the Zriwmph of Julius Cesar by ANDREA’ 
MantTEGNA.. There were also wonderful statues and other 
works which the Queen Mother of France had resolved to 
possess. “ All the statues now in England,” wrote the wily 
Nys, “are but trifles compared with these.” He said he 
had despatched many of them to London, but afterwards 
he acknowledged that he on'y sent the least important. 
Finding correspondence was not as persuasive as was 
desirable, Nys directed one of his servants to proceed to 
London and lay the case before Lord Dorcurster. He 
was to acquaint him that his lordship’s goddaughter CEcIL1a 
was married, that a vessel was hourly expected to convey 
the statues from Leghorn, that the Queen Mother offered 
him 15,000/. for thém besides ‘all expenses, that everybody 
who saw the pictures and statues declared that the King of 
England would possess the, most beautiful’ works in’ the 
world, and that the exhibition was so attractive Nys dared 
not remove the principal works. CHARLES, as was expected, 
swallowed the bait, but as well: as we can judge ~ he 


did not attain any definite notion of what he was | 


to acquire. This is evident from one circumstance. | In 
July, 1630, Nys informs the king that owing.to a run on 
the bank in Venice, unless there is prompt payment from 
Fngland, the honour of Nys, besides himself, his wife and 
seven children, will be irretrievably lost. Apparently the 
financial machinery was set in motion to rescue His 
Majesty's creditor. But all the king’s horses and all the 


May I. 


king’s men could not carry gold ‘fast enough to meet the 
needs of Nys. In the course of the following year he 
announced with philosophic calmness that the end had 
come at last, but he was glad of his misfortune, for he was 
enabled to discover property which belonged to King 
CHARLES. ‘‘ Being assailed by my creditors,” he wrote, — 
“T suddenly opened my coffers and my house to them, 
and said, ‘Pay yourselves all, even to the last farthing,’ 
which they did. In this general turn out my people came 
upon paintings and statues belonging to the king, my most 
gracious master, at which I was greatly astonished and also 
rejoiced.” The works which concealed’ themselves ‘in so 
remarkable a manner consisted of three paintings by TITIAN 
and one by RAPHAEL, a very rare figure in antique copper, 
a seated figure in marble of VENUS or HELEN of Troy, a 
child by PRAXITELES, a second by Sansovino- and a third 
by MicneL Anceto. It is needless to say they were, 
according to Nys, the most beautiful of ‘all the’ Duke of - 
Mantua’s possessions. The’ Frenchman’s ‘system was to 


| hold back the precious examples and to offer them as bribes 
the 10,500/. sterling to the Duke of Mantua and drawn on . P Me 


for speedy payment. Evidently BuRLAMACHI understood 
Mons. Nys’s peculiarities, and the delay in settling accounts 
was advantageous for the royal collection. - i EEE 

In 1631 CHARLES signed other warrants in favour of the 


dealer, which brought theamount paid up to 18,2807 12s. 8d. 


Soon afterwards an official named RowLANpDsoN, who was 


| sent to Venice to settle.the affair, wrote back to say that 


although double the value was paid for the works it was not 
possible to make Nys consign them. To the Englishman 
the roguery of Nys was manifest. Next he proposed to go 
with them in order to deliver them to His Majesty. On 
July 27, 1632, RowLanpson was able to announce that 
The Assurance, with statues and pictures, had left the port 
of Venice. Finally, there is a memorial: from Nys to the 
king two or three years afterwards ‘claiming 3,000/. as com- 
pensation for the losses he incurred in the drawing and 
redrawing of bills. He was kind enough to suggest that he 
could be: paid without touching ‘the king’s coffers.” Nys 
was willing to be satisfied with privileges or monopolies of 
a novel kind. The Spanish trade of the seas, he said, would 
produce great riches and the increase of ships and mariners. 
Another scheme was “to clean the city of London, relay 
the gutters, pipes, canals and other places through which 
the rain and water flow, so as to render the air more 
salubrious and the city cleaner and more commodious for 
the inhabitants.” It is remarkable to find the shifty dealer 
transforming himself into a sanitarian, and abandoning art 
for scavenging, but in men of his class everything they do is 
a surprise. | ; ara | elas 

It is now impossible to determine what works came 
from Mantua. The TZrtumph ‘of Julius Caesar, by 
MANTEGNA, is so often mentioned, we suppose: the’ series 
was more prized in those days than now. The Mercury 
instructing Cupid may be one of the’ works by CoRREGGIO, 


the St. Catherine being another. There was a (Zadonna by — 


RAPHAEL, for which the Duke of Mantua’ gave a 
marquisate; the Zwelve Emperors, by T1TiAN; a large work 
by ANDREA DEL SARTO, one by MICHEL ANGELO. DE 


Caravaccio, with examples of Giutio Romano, TINTORET 
and GurIbDo. 


According to ‘Nys, all the princes of 
Christendom were struck with astonishment at the enter- 


prise shown by him, and the Mantuans were ready to pay 


double the amount received if they were returned. But 
when we find Nys is no less confident in declaring that 
he received neither percentage‘ nor brokerage in the 


transaction, the honour received and the king’s favour 
being sufficient reward, one is disposed to agree with 


THomas Row tanpson that “a trew discoverye of the 
honestye of this man”-Nys or Niss would be difficult to 
attain. ee ey: pe ae 


The Worshipful Company of Carpenters announce that 
on Monday next will be delivered the last of the series of 
technical lectures: which has. been given at Carpenters’. Hall, 


-E.C.° ‘The lecturer, on Monday will be Dr. .G. B. Longstaff, 


L.C.C., and the subject “The Municipal Control of Buildings.” 
The chair will be taken at 8 o’clock P.M. by Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., &c. Admission to the lecture is 
absolutely free, and tickets can be obtained on application to 
Mr. S. W. Preston, Carpenters’ Hall, E.C, 
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A CORNER OF ANTWERP. | | ite 3 
“THE part of Antwerp shown in the illustration is not familiar to English visitors, but it is often introduced asa background 


for paintings. It is a tradition that people on their way to execution were allowed to kneel befcre the sculptured 
‘Crucifixion. ‘The Madonna above the archway is of later date, and is not unlike many other figures in Antwerp. 
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HEGEL ON ART. | 
one concluding meeting of the Architectural Section of the 


Philosophical Society of Glasgow was held on Monday. | 


Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, who occupied the chair, intro- 
duced Professor Jones, of the Glasgow University, who had 
agreed to deliver.a lecture on “ Hegel on Arty? 

Professor Jones said there were still some artists who be- 
lieved that philosophers had something to say on the principles 
of art. Philosophers themselves had not a great faith in one 
another, partly no doubt because they read one another’s works, 
and because esthetics—the science of the beautiful—was one 
of the most dismal of sciences. Philosophers, on their part, 
looked to the practical man for knowledge of art, under the 
conviction that a theory, to have any value at all, must come 
as an answer to difficulties actually met in practice, and 
while theory might come after practice, it could never 
come before it. Philosophy could not explain facts 
until they were there. The function of philosophy at 
its highest and: best was merely to explain what had already 
taken place.' Philosophy never appeared at its best except 
when some form of civilisation was decaying. It was always a 
bad sign for any age if its religion had become theology*and 
its art esthetics. An age whose artistic activities were being 
comprehended, whose operations could be theoretically ex- 
plained, was ceasing to be artistic. He feared, however, that 
it could not be added that an age which was ignorant of the 
principles of art must be very artistic. The lecturer said that 
being reluctant to speak on art he had selected Hegel’s theory 
of art, as he ventured to presume that they had no acquaintance 
with Hegel, and that they had not formed fixed and final 
opinions regarding his views. He did not refer to. the 
theological Hegel, but to a great sane thinker who ranked 
with Plato, Aristotle and Spinoza as a master of those 
who know. He was one of those thinkers who’ did 
not pass away with the decay of the civilisation 
which they maintained with their thoughts. Those who were 
acquainted with the history of zsthetics would not deem it 
necessary for him to make any preliminary statements as to 
the value of the contribution made by Hegel to the philosophy 
of art. Proceeding to give what he called a free rendering of 
Hegel’s general position, Professor Jones said Hegel’s theory 
of art constituted a part of his metaphysical system, and its 
main principles rested on the foundations of the general theory 
of the nature of real existence. Art was one of the three ways 
in which the world was known—as real, as good, and as 
beautiful. To justify this point of view was the task of the 
Hegelian philosophy. Whether Hegel had justified his results 
or not, or with what accuracy or fidelity he had represented the 
stages of the dialectical process, it was not necessary to 
inquire. It’ was sufficient for their purpose to know 
that he regarded art as one of the ways in which reality 
revealed itself in and to human consciousness, so that it was 
not less true for him that the real was beautiful than it was 
that the real was rational. That claim meant, for Hegel, that 
the ideals on which man formed his practical and theoretical 
life, which inspired his efforts as from afar, led him to struggle 
for attainment, and which receded as he attained, were the first 
thing in his history and the deepest essence of his reality. Such 
critics. as Max Shasler considered that Hegel, in making 
beauty no Jess a characteristic of the ultimately real and no 
less a self-realising movement in history, had struck upon a 
great truth. The significance of the view lay. in | this, 
that Hegel placed his universal first, and then made that 
which man did in the way of knowledge, art and religion a 
manifestation of that universal. Art in that way became, in 
very truth a revelation. He was not concerned in the least in 
the truth of that view. He could only say that they had better 
not pass judgment on it in a hurry. What concerned them was 
the view of the artist that followed from this conception of art. 
They would see at once that the artist became the representa- 
tive of a great cause, and the ambassador of a high power. 
He was not allowed to empley art as the means of ex- 
pressing any capricious emction that might possess: him 
for the moment. Not every. fantastic or frivolous mani- 
festation of tone’ or colour, nor every clever trick, was 
fine art, Fine art was not something «subjected to 
the wilful ways of an individual, but something which 
imposed Jaws upon the artist and subjected him to itself. And 
the laws of beauty were as eternal and as inimitable as those 
of morality. In a true work of art they must have an artistic 
soul as a medium, even although he was the instrument of 
objective beauty. There was thus a distinction between beauty 
in nature and beauty of art, which had led Hegel with doubtful 
truth to regard the lowest work of art as in some ways higher 
than any natural beauty. .The lowest in the region of mind, 
like the-least in the Kingdom of Heaven, was greater than any- 
thing which was natural. Again, Hegel regarded the fine arts 
as free. And by free Hegel meant, not that. which was wanton 
and lawless, but which was a law unto itself, existed for 
its own sake, and was determined by nothing from 
without. An object of art depended on naught else for 


its worth or meaning. It shone in its own light, and 
borrowed its glory from its own beauty. Art was never merely 
imitative, for Hegel showed that imitation was superfluous. A 
picture was as little beautiful simply because it gave pleasure 
as an act was good on that account. Another consequencé‘ of 
Hegel’s general position was that art. being free was inttinsi¢- 
ally as indifferent to moral considerations as it was to con- 
siderations of pleasure. It did not exist for the sake of 
making men good any more than it did for the sake of 
giving them pleasant sensations. Art implied that kind 
of goodness which drew a man out of the stifled air of 
subjectivity, and gave him the bracing consciousness of 
being the servant of a great cause. Again, it tended toward 
goodness. He who estimated the value of a picture or poem 
from the point of view of morals. might be a good and 
prudent householder, or head of a family, or head ofa city, and 
in that respect he would be doing right in calling certain 
pictures or poems morally wrong. He was justified in- 
assuming that position of a censor of art from the point of view 
of morality, because he knew that.others might not consistently 
maintain the artistic point of view. Otherwise questions of 
morality were not relevant, and a picture was not the worse or 
the better for having a good subject. It was no part of art 
to distribute tracts, nor was it to do the opposite. If art was 
not really moral, no more was it immoral. Indeed, if art 
was indifferent to morality as being free, morality and 
art were, each in its way, royal, subordinate to nought else 
either in the world or out of it. Art was directly opposed to 
immorality. Professor Jones concluded by asking what criterion 
had they of art? He should like to hear some of them answer 
that. To search for a criterion of art was to search for the 
impossible. sey 

On the motion of Dr. Fergus, seconded by Mr. Campbell 
Douglas, a hearty vote of thanks was awarded to Professor 
Jones for his lecture. NT 

Office-bearers were afterwards elected, when Mr. P. Mac- 
gregor Chalmers was re-elected president ; Messrs. Lindsay 
Miller and H. D. Horne elected vice-presidents ; Mr. Wm, 
Howatt, treasurer, and Mr. Ninian Macwhannell, secretary. 

The meeting then separated. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


A MONTHLY meeting of the Scottish Society was held on 
Monday, the Hon, John Abercromby, vice-president, in. 
the chair. The first paper, by Sheriff Mackay, LL.D., Q.C.,. 
F.S.A.Scct., was entitled “ Notes and Queries on the Custom 
of Gavelkind in Kent, Ireland, Wales and Scotland.” The 
archaic system of succession to lands known by this name, he 
said, presented a problem long keenly contested and even con- 
sidered insoluble. Gavelkind under that name had*not been 
traced outside the British Islands, in which it existed in three 
different varieties respectively peculiar to Kent, Wales and 
Ireland, while in Scotland its traces were slender and 
doubtful. It was known in Kent before the Norman Conquest, 
and still existed there. In Ireland it had existed long before 
there was any written law, and there it was abolished in the 
reign of James I. In Wales it was also of unknown antiquity, 
and was- abolished under Henry VIII. He then went 
on to show the distinctions between the three varieties, dwell-— 
ing especially on the complications of the Irish system, 
exemplified in the Brehon laws. After discussing the philo- 
logical aspects of the word and its derivatives, and referring to 
the three different derivations attributed to it, according as it 
was derived from the Celtic, Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic, he 
drew attention to a number of points which seemed to favour a 
Celtic derivation. Both its component parts were found in 
Scottish Gaelic, and there were traces in the old system of land 
division in the Highlands which were suggestive of some 
similar custom. In the second paper Mr. David Macritchie, 
F.S.A.Scot., discussed the question of the frequent occurrence — 
in British topography of the words “man,” “men” and 
“maiden,” principally in place names applied to stones and 
rocks, and assigned the origin of these names in the majority 
of cases to the Cymric words “man,” “ men” or “ médn,” signi- 
fying a rock or stone. In the third paper Mr. A. G. Reid, 
F.S.A.Scot., Auchterarder, gave an account of the state of the 
ruins of the Abbey of Inchaffray in 1789, compiled from the 
correspondence of General Hutton with Mr. John Dow, then 
the tenant of the Abbey. This correspondence is partly in the 
hands of Mr. Reid and partly supplied from General Hutton’s. 
MSS. in the Advocates’ Library. When Mr. Dow wrote the 
only part of the Abbey remaining was the north gable of the 
house where the clergy lived. On ‘the east or north-east side: 
of the area stood the church and steeple. The latter fell in the 
end of the reign of Charles II]. On the south-east side of 
the church was the burial ground. On the south side was the — 
charter house and the abbot’s house, to which water was con- 
ducted in leaden pipes from the Lady Well. On the west side: 
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were the houses of theclergy and beyond thema fine fruit garden, 
The whole of the buildings were surrounded by a wall of ashlar 
work, and outside the wall by water, the access from the 
south being by a bridge over the Pow, and on the north-east 
by a stone causeway 60 feet broad. The different parts of the 
monastery were pulled down at different times to supply 
material for modern buildings. In the church was found an 
effigy in armour, said to represent one of the Earls of Strathearn, 
which was taken to Abercairney, and in Mr. Dow’s time two 
stone coffins and a fragment of an inscribed stone still remained 
upon the site of the church. In the fourth paper Mr. J. T. 
Irvine, F.S.A.Scot., gave descriptions of some sepulchral cairns 
discovered by the blowing of the sand on the sands of Bracon, 
in North Yell, Shetland, and of a sculptured stone discovered 
at South Garth, in the island of Yell, and subsequently lost. The 
tops of the cairns were first made visible in 1862, and Mr. Irvine 
made plans and partial excavations in 1863, whena skeleton was 
found and a tracing made of the skull, which did not appear to 
‘be of low capacity. In 1865 Mr. Tate saw five of the cairns, and 
explored several for the Anthropological Society, finding four 
skeletons, of which an account is given in the publications of 
that Society. In 1897 Mr, Irvine again visited the cairns, 
finding them further exposed to the depth of several feet, and 
made rough plans and notes to place the facts on record, as the 
sand is beginning to creep over them again, and they will soon 
be covered up and forgotten. The sculptured stone found at 
South Garth upwards of forty years ago was seen by Mr. 
Thomas Irvine at the peat bank, where it was found, and is 
‘described by him as covered on both sides with figures of men 
and ornament. It was to have been taken to the house of the 
proprietor, Mr. Thomas Mouat, at Belmont, but all attempts to 
‘trace it have been fruitless. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
A be members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 

visited Leith Academy, Leith Links, on the 12th inst., 
which has just been erected by the Leith School Board. Several 
members of the School Board were present, and Mr. George 
Craig, architect of the school, acted as leader. The company 
visited the infant classrooms, juvenile classrooms, art rooms, 
lecture hall, chemical laboratories, physical and technical 
laboratories and other rooms for a science college, cookery and 
sewing-rooms. The school has accommodation for 2,097 pupils 
and was built at a cost of about 30,000/. The building at its 
‘basement is 122 feet long, and the height of the structure from 
the pavement to the top of the centre tower is 123 feet. The 
style of architecture is Renaissance, with a centre wing and two 
side wings. The centre wing is one storey higher than the rest of 
the school, which is four and a half storeys in height. On the top 
of this storey is a Mansard roof, surmounted with a large fléche to 
‘be used as an outlet in connection with the ventilation. The 
towers surmounting the other two wings are also to be used 
for ventilation as well as for ornamental purposes. The 
heating and ventilation, which is on the plenum system, has 
‘been put in by Mr. Key, Glasgow. This is the first time that 
this system has been applied by the Leith School Board. Mr. Key 
explained his system to the company, whereby filtered, washed 
and warmed air is impelled into every classroom, cloakroom 
and corridor in sufficient volume to renew the whole air so 
many times per hour in summer and in winter. The members 
afterwards visited some of the few remaining buildings of 
historical interest in Leith, under the leadership of Mr. John 
Watson, architect. The town house of the Balmerino family, 
situated ina close off the Kirkgate, was first visited, then an 
interesting mansion-house in Quality Street, now occupied by 
Messrs. D, Rhind & Co.; also the old custom-house, dated 1727, 
on the Shore, and St. Ninian’s Manse. 


INORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of members of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association was held on the gth inst. at the Art 
‘Gallery meeting-room, Grainger Street, Newcastle, Mr. F. W. 
Rich, president, in the chair. "The Chairman expressed regret 
that the continued indisposition of the hon. secretary, Mr. A. B. 
Plummer, prevented him from being present. The award of 
the assessors (Messrs. F. W. Rich and A. M. Dunn) in refer- 
ence to the drawings sent in by students in competition for 
the prizes offered by the Association for the best set of draw- 


ings for subjects required by the R.I.B.A. in their final and 


intermediate examinations was opened. Only two sets were sent 
in, both of these being in intermediate examination subjects. 
The first prize was awarded to “Geisha”—Mr. Andrew K. 
Tasker, North Shields ; and the second to “Juvenis ”—Mr. 
E.\.E. Shepherd, Newcastle. The president presented the 
prizes, the wifiners being applauded. The annual report, which 


was next read by the president; recorded the increasing success 
of the Association, the total membership, notwithstanding many 
removals, having increased by three. The roll now stood :— 
Members, 52; associates, 54; students, 39; total, 145. The 
report detailed at length the doings of the Association through- 
out the year, and appended to it were reports of the Students’ 
Sketching Club, and the librarian, Mr. H. C. Charlewood. 
The hon treasurer, Mr. J. T. Cackett, presented the accounts, 
which showed that the year commenced with a balance of 
7, tos. 7a@., and terminated with one of 327. 198. 9d. The 
reports and accounts were adopted, and votes of thanks 
tendered to the officers of the Association for their services 
during the past year. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


N the 8th inst., at the rooms, 187 Pitt Street (Mr. W. T. 
Conner in the chair), Mr. George S. Hill read a. paper 
entitled “| Sixty Years of Architecture,” in which he reviewed the 
phases during the Queen’s reign. Speaking of the “ battle of the 
styles?’ which raged for many years between Classicist and 
Gothicist, he noted as peculiar that although Barry, a Classicist, 
won the Parliament House, he was forced to designit in the Gothic 
style ; and although Scott, a confirmed Gothicist, gained the 
Foreign Office with a Gothic design, he was compelled by Lord 
Palmerston to carry it out in the Classic manner. Five sketch- 
books of Scott’s contain an itinerary of his travels without the 
faintest indication that he had seen anything anywhere but his 
favourite period of Gothic. During the present reign architec- 
tural journalism came into being, and in Loudon’s, the first pro- 
fessional paper, Ruskin wrote his early articles, sending a ray 
of light through the dull pedantry of the stylists. The lecturer 
closed by referring to the improvement in draughtsmanship, 
with its good and evil results. A vote of thanks.was accorded, 
proposed by Mr. Blain, and seconded by Mr. Alexander 
M ‘Gibbon. 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


S the proposed scheme for the removal of insanitary 
property in Westminster is misunderstood, Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., the consulting architect of the promoters, writes :— 
I should be obliged if you would allow me a small amount 

of space to correct two errors on very important points which 
have arisen with regard to the Westminster Improvement 
Scheme. In the first place it seems very generally thought 
that an insufficient space is to be given to the extension of the 
Embankment. So far from this being the case, it is intended 
to make it quite as wide as that portion of the Embankment 
with which it will be ultimately connected—a width, in my 
opinion, amply sufficient to give dignity to the scheme. 
Secondly, there appears to be an impression abroad that the 
picturesque surroundings of the Abbey in which Great College, 
Cowley and Barton Streets are situated are to be swept away ; 
as a matter of fact they will not be touched by the proposed 
scheme. Indeed, one of the great points in favour of the im- 
provement is that all the historic buildings round the Abbey 
and the Houses of Parliament will be preserved, while a unique 
opportunity is afforded for laying out in a dignified and con- 
sistent manner one of the most important sites in London. 
The errors which I have corrected probably have arisen from 
a too hasty survey of the rough sketch deposited with the Bill, 
instead of from a study of the final arrangement of the scheme, 


MUNICIPAL OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Te chairman of the London County Council, Mr. McKinnon 
Wood, will preside at the second annual dinner to be held 
in the International Hall, Café Monico, Piccadilly, on March 26, 
supported by the Right Hon. Viscount Cross, G.C.B., Mr. J. L. 
Wanklyn, M.P., Colonel Dalbiac, M.P., Mr. L. Atherley-Jones, 
M.P., Sir S. Johnson, town clerk, Nottingham. We also notice 
amongst others who will be present :—The Town Clerks of 
Lancaster, Crewe, Nelson, Douglas ; the Mayor of Nelson ; Mr. 
John Price, city surveyor, Birmingham ; Mr. C. William Tagg, 
vestry clerk of Camberwell and chairman of executive 
council; Mr. T. H. Nesbitt, vestry clerk of St. George, 
Hanover Square ; Mr. M. H. Hales, clerk, and Major Isaacs, 
surveyor, Holborn District Board ; Dr. Dodworth, Chiswick ; 
Mr. F. H. Norman, clerk, Bromley Urban District Council ; 
Mr. J. Wilson, clerk, Croydon Rural District Council; Mr. A. G, 
Keen, accountant, Hammersmith : Vestry. A very large 
gathering is anticipated, and applications for tickets (5s. each) 
should be made at once to the hon. secretary (Mr, C. J. F. 
Carnell), 117 Holborn, E.C, 
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“NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tur Associateship of the School of Mines or College of 
Science was,of some value to the possessor. As there is 
competition between science and art at South Kensington, 
and apprehensions that now one and then the other: is the 
more favoured, we suppose it is only natural the students of 
the Art Training School, or Royal College of Art, as it is 
now Called, should also have their Associateship. The fol- 
lowing circular has accordingly emanated from General 
DONNELLY :—“I am directed to inform you that the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Education have decided 
that the Associateship of the Royal College of Art is to be 
granted to all those who, having passed satisfactorily 
through at least two years’ training in the Royal College of 
Art, or National Art Training School, have obtained the Art 
Master’s certificate, Group J., and two certificates of other 
groups. Applications for the diploma of Associateship should 
be made by those past students of the College who are 
qualified for it under the above rule, to the Secretary, 
Department of ‘Science and Art, South Kensington, 
London, $.W.” ‘The public in general are so indifferent 
to art, especially of the humble species which the Depart: 


ment fosters, it may be supposed the Associateship of the: 
Royal College of Art is equivalent to the Associateship. of 


the Royal Academy. But committees who have the 
bestowal of art masterships are not likely to be imposed on. 
The advantage of the change is therefore’ doubtful, for 
mediocrity will not be exalted by adding the letters 
A.R.C.A. after a name. The Cambrian Academy ought 
to have something to say about the arrangement, which ‘is 
not likely to serve the members. 


In speculating about the future of the area between 
Aldersgate Street and Cripplegate Street which was devas- 
tated by the fire in November last, we did not hesitate to 
say there would be little change in the character of the new 
buildings. We believe we were alone in arriving at the 
conclusion. But-any one who has had experience in-deal- 
ing with house property on a large scale could not do other- 


wise. When districts in London acquire a sort of, definite. 


character, it is wisest to avoid a change. Should a profit- 
able transformation become desirable there will be signs 
enough’ of its necessity. Well Street, Hamsell Street, 
Jewin Crescent and ‘the rest, as we explained immediately 
after the fire, were subordinate to other streets in the neigh- 
bourhood. They were not prime. movers, although im- 
portant parts of the industrial machinery of the City, and 
to endeavour to make a premature change in their character 
was to risk’ property by creating a supply for which there 
was no demand. A great many speculators considered 
the district. afforded’ a capital opportunity for devising 
grandiose schemes of wide streets and palatial offices. 
Judging ‘by what was presented in several journals, it 
might be supposed that the reconstruction of buildings 
and streets extending over large areas has no financial 
aspect.. The, important affair is to draw some lines 
on paper and go into raptures over imaginary archi- 
tectural vistas. The City Fathers, however desirous they 
may have been to believe in fairy queens with magic 
wands, now find, afier a long delay, that the inevitable must 
be accepted. ‘So far as we can learn,” says the City Press, 
“the area of the fire is to be reconstructed on the old lines. 
Well Street and Hamsell Street are to be rebuilt. The 
plans have been passed, and authority given for the 
rebuilding. The men are at work on the foundations, and 
some of the tenants, at all events, have received notice 
that the premises will be ready for occupation in six months. 
The widening of Jewin Street, we take it, from what is going 
on, has been abandoned, and ‘as you were’ is to be the end 
of all the deliberations and consultations. Even the premises 
themselves are to be rebuilt in the old style, with very little 
modification, and a similar catastrophe to that which took 
place in November will be one of the contingencies with 
which we shall have to reckon in the future. We really do 
not know how to express our regret and disappointment at 
this lame and impotent conclusion.” But what else was to 
be expected? Amateurs are as dangerous in meddling with 
buildings as with surgical cases. A host of projectors were 
brought to light by the fire ; they have diverted themselves, 
and as business cannot be eternally delayed while they take 
their pleasure in deliberations and consultations, it is time 
they returned to wherever they came from. 


, CoLguHoUNS,: -‘ScoTts, -MONTEITHS, 


The area has_ 
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| to Be rebuilt, and the ownérs and former occupiers aré’ the- 


most fitting judges of the class of buildings which the? 
peculiar conditions of the trade of the district requires. 


THE interest in family histories is yearly becom-. 
ing diminished in this country, although it 18,5 Wes 
believe, expanding in the Colonies and America. Com-- 

pilations like the “Peerage,” “‘ Baronetage,” and “ County: 
Families ” are sufficient for the’needs of Britons. On that’ 
account the name’ of Sir Witt1aM Frazer, who died in’ 
Edinburgh on Sunday last, will sound strange to Englishmen, 
although he might be considered as, Historiographer-General. 
for family history in Scotland. Between 1858 and 1892: 

he wrote about the STIRLINGS, MONTGOMERIES, CARNEGIES, - 
is, DouGLases, Hap-- 
DINGTONS, MELVILLES, Frazers, Grants, &c., but to his: 
efforts to revive the past the public in general were in- 

different. Reverence tor antiquity is not what it was once,, 

and men cannot believe that in the old days families were. 

paragons of virtue. Sir WILLIAM FRAZER was one of the. 
last of those who are unable to resist the glamour of. 
ancient freebooters and petty tyrants. » He was for a long. 
period connected with Scottish records, and during about : 
thirty. years was Deputy-Keeper of Sasines, or registers of 
property. " i ernie ie 


-M. Ginatn, who died in Paris on the 7th inst., was one- 
of the worthiest representatives of French architecture. 
His latest important work, the buildings for the Ecole de 
Médecine, are of a refined type of Renaissance, and give 
dignity to the part of the Boulevard Saint Germain where 
they are erected. Another excellent building of M. Grnain 
is the Musée Gallitra. As professor in the Ecole des: 
Beaux-Arts he was very successful, many of the Prix de 
Rome winners having been trained in his atelier. M. 
Ginain had gained the coveted prize in 1852, and on his. 
return had ascended all the rounds of the hierarchical 
ladder until he attained a chair in the Institut. He was. 
also one of the referees of the Government and the. 
Municipality. Like so many fortunate architects he was a. 
Parisian by birth. At his death he was in his seventy-third. 
year. ; es 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—GLOUCESTER: NAVE, “LOOKING WEST. 
CRYPT. 
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NEW COMMERCIAL PROPERTY, CANNON SIREET, NEW STREET” 
AND NEEDLESS ALLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


HIS important block of buildings, which is now in 
course of erection in the centre of Birmingham, is. 
bounded by three streets, and the site has been acquired. 
by the Clarence Property Company, Limited, for whom the 
new block is being built. The old buildings which have. 
been removed to make room for this block were partly in 


the occupation of several of the oldest-established firms’ Ee 


in Birmingham, and arrangements have been made with — 
these tenants to reoccupy portions of the new block. 

The ground floor is occupied by retail shops, and the _ 
basements are arranged to be Jet either. in. connection with 
the shops or as independent warehouses and_stock-rooms,.— 
the lighting being effected by carrying the shop-fronts down: 
to the basements and leaving narrow areas in front of the- 
shops, protected by ornamental iron railings. “Phe base-- 
ments are also approached from Needless Alley by an 
inclined way, in addition to the main staircase from the 
entrance in Cannon Street... The mezzanine storey is con-— 
trived so-as to be available either for occupation in connec- 
tion with the shops or separately as offices or stock-rooms. 
The whole of the upper floors are intended for professional 
and other offices, and are approached by a spacious hall 
and staircase from Cannon Street, in which is provided an. 
hydraulic lift. The exterior of the building will be faced 
entirely with terra-cotta from the Hathern Brick Company,. 
Loughborough, the ground and mezzanine storeys being in. 
two tints of red, and the remainder in warm. buff. The 
roofs will be covered with green Westmorland slates. The: 
site is surrounded with ancient lights, and these have 
limited the height and affected the design of the upper — 
storeys. The architects are Messrs. Essex, Nicou & Goob- 
MAN, of Birmingham, and the work is being carried out by 
Mr. J. Bowen, contractor, of the same town.. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
A last, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, president, in the chair. 
H. Wyllie were elected 


. Messrs. A. T. J. Harris and 


members. 
Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., read a paper on 


Scottish Church Architecture of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. 


To attempt anything like a detailed or systematic examina- 
tion of the church architecture of Scotland of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries is, not here intended. The variety of 
detail those periods exhibit makes their study very interesting, 
but there is too much in them for one evening’s review. 

_I hope to satisfy you with.a sketch of some of the most 
prominent examples, which may form leaders to much of like 
form and detail to be found, in many smaller works, and to 
endeavour, as far as possible, to assist, you in your knowledge 
of the English, work of. the same time, to compare, from the 
illustrations, the contemporaneous architecture in Scotland. 

, One cannot pretend to. be very accurate with regard to the 
precise dates of each and all of the examples selected, because 
of the special difficulty all students , of Scottish work have ex- 
perienced in chronologically placing them, This may be better 
realised as we proceed. ; ! 

To many here who may have extended their studies of 
church architecture beyond the confines of England into 
Scotland, it will doubtless be at once apparent why this par- 
ticular period of our church examples should be selected ; but 
to those who have not had that opportunity some preliminary 
words of explanation may be acceptable. In a word, it is the 
church work of the fourteenth and. fifteenth. centuries (and for 
that part the first half of. the sixteenth century also) .which. will 
be found to be more distinctly Scottish than can be said of the 
works of the centuries preceding. —. at 

The most casual observer of church forms and details of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries in France and in England will 
readily trace their genesis in the one country and their accept- 
ance and adoption in the other. During the early part of the 
Middle Ages, when, under the freshness of enthusiasm, Christian 
emigrants rapidly spread themselves all over Europe, Scotland 
also received the foreign influence, and readily accepted the 
progressive developments of architectural forms and details 
which the church building fraternities brought withthem. I do 
not suppose that any one has contended that Scotland during 
that early period expressed a style of her own, or even evolved 
then any very distinctive individuality in her treatment of 
churches ; she rather adapted, under the guidance of her church 
patrons and_ founders, the characteristics of both France and 
England. . 

So we find that during the Romanesque, Norman and First 
Pointed periods of church building, there is an evident parallel- 
ism in the works of France, England and Scotland, on to the 
thirteenth century. In England, church builders accepted the 
leading from France, while there are evidences that she showed 
some individuality in the treatment of details. In Scotland 
the French influence for long was strongest. 

In England the general proportions differed from those in 
France ; English cathedrals of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies are wider, but not so lofty as are those of the same era in 
France. . In this matter Scotland seems to have followed more 
closely the French models. English work shows more restful 
consistency and solidity, but seems to lack the rich grace and 
elevating continuity of forms—the emotion—of French examples. 
Whether Scotland in her works of that early time ever reached 
the great flights of skill and poetic expression witnessed in the 
French examples we have perhaps lost the means of determin- 
ing. . Wherever, however, remains of her early works are 


found, there is enough to show that while her buildings cor’. 


not vie with those in England in respect of magnitude. sr 


richness, yet as regards elegance of composition and exp” ‘on |, 


of disciplined refinement of detail the abbeys and cathe,, ais of 
Scotland can claim equal merit ; they possess the sa’; grace, 
they show the same skill in execution... Her chur ~ designers 
have exhibited equal ability, and her artificers sh _ chemselves 
to. have been. equally capable with those of c 1er countries 
during all periods up to the end of the thirteenth :entury. 

In Scotland the buildings were fewer ad of smaller 
dimensions. Chronologically they are severe! years later 
than are the English examples, but in plan, general treatment, 
and in the order of development they do not differ much from 
their prototypes. 

As illustrative of, the differences of dimensions of con- 
temporaneous cathedrals in England and Scotland the follow- 
ing examples may serve :— 


York ... 524 feet in length. | St. Andrews _ 358 feet in length. 
Lincoln 482 > ‘| Glasgow... 283 ‘ 
Salisbury 474 rp Elgin en epe a 
Durham 461 aoe | 


Kirkwall. ...~-218 - 
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-Scotland’s equal pace with England in the progress and 
expression of her church architecture is readily understood 
when we know that at this time the Norman barons, encouraged: 
by David I., and tempted by extensive gifts: of lands, spread 
and established themselves and their families all over the better 
parts of Scotland, and, following the great example of “that 
sair sanct for the Crown,” founded bishoprics, and for centuries- 
became patrons and superiors of bishops and also liberal. 
‘founders of abbeys. 

Those noble Norman lords and knights carried with them 
from time to time, along with a love of war and the chase, a 
strong. desire to foster the arts of peace, more especially in the 
form of church building. We find them liberally encouraging 
the Church in turn by gifts of land, &c., in which such abbeys 
as Paisley and Melrose shared very largely. : 

Parish churches also, as were required, were built by those: 
barons, and were afterwards, by consent of the bishops, ’ con- 
ferred in property upon the great monasteries and religious »: 
Houses of Regulars. De ores 1 of 

The singular uniformity characterising the ecclesiastica 
buildings of the twelfth and’ thirteenth centuries would seem to: 
indicate that fraternities of church ‘builders assisted in rearing 
the beautiful edifices found over: Europe. | Rickman: reminds’. 
us that when Early Gothic was developed the whole western: .: 
provinces of France were under: the ‘dominion ‘of. the. English 
‘Crown, and that Normandy had ‘been for a century or’ more 
part of the same kingdom. ‘Thus Norman knights ‘and church- 
men would find ready access to°England:and: Scotland, and 
carry with them the progressive development -of church: style. 
In many cases we know that monastic: buildings: in Scotland 
were subject to the rule of the French monasteries from which 
the communities branched, but, as if anticipating Pope, who 
enjoins— , “i 
“<.| Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 

%' Should never mark the marble with his name, 


j 


the architects of those great cathedrals have not left any record 
‘of their names. If, as we assume, ‘those buildings were the 
‘outcome of an aggregation of thought by fraternities, the 
explanation is apparent. are 
‘There is no’ doubt that churchmen studied architecture, and 
were for the most part architects of their own buildings, being 
aided and counselled in matters of taste by the members of 
church-building fraternities already referred to: 
The influence of England at this time upon our Scottish 
church architecture must have been likewise very important, 
because we know that the clergy who served in the Scottish 
churches were either priests from England or kinsmen of the 
‘Anglo-Norman founders born in Scotland. “ Of the fifteen 
prelates who were elected to the primatial See of St.: Andrews 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and who designated 
themselves ‘episcopi Scotorum, not one appears to have: been 
a Celtic Scot. Only a few sprang from the Anglo-Norman 
houses of ‘Scotland, the great majority being Saxons’ and 
Normans from England.” ‘There must have been much inter- 
‘change besides, because we are informed that monks from 
’Melrose became abbots of the Yorkshire monastery © of 
'Rievaulx, the parent house ; Melrose also sent abbots to other 
| Cistercian houses, including Kinross, Cupar, Newbattle, Deer 
and Balmerino. 
Those warlike nobles, patrons of the Church, always in a 
state of preparedness for war, became the general protectors of 
the unarmed monks, who thus enjoyed unmolested security in 
pursuing their building operations. fesse 
The infl-ace upon the country by the building of an abbey 
was gre» » A long period was usually required for the. work, 
and d ‘ag that time its members were continually in the midst 
of* practice of all the arts—painting, sculpture and architec- 
, aswell as of the ornamental hand works, for these were 


. ul practised together.’ The highest taste was thus cultivated, 


to be afterwards disseminated for the greater good of» the 
country. ; RUM 418 
- To these influences may be added zeal for religion, a high 
ideal, a generous rivalry between convents anda ‘desire to 
‘render the!church ritual magnificent—each and all of these 
gave impetus to church work in. Scotland, and kept it full of 
vitality and abreast of the best work found elsewhere. 
The industrial and social life’ of Scotland up to the thir- 
teenth century were likewise in a very flourishing condition. » 
In 1249, when the Earl of St. Pol and Blois (a great French 
lord) was preparing to accompany St. Louis IX. of France in 
his memorable expedition. to the Holy Land, builders from 
Flanders, Marseilles and Genoa were employed for the 
armament, and Scotland supplied from Inverness one of the 
great ships which gained much admiration. | The burgher and 
trading classes also amassed great wealth, and gave generously: 
of their lands and means to the Church. Scotland was thus a 
centre of intellectual culture, and enjoyed at this period more: 
peace than fell to the lot of English monarchs. | 
But all at once all these favourable conditions changed. 
/ By the sudden. death of one of her most enlightened kings, 


Ee 
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Alexander III., in 1286, Scotland’s lamp of prosperity and. pro- 
gress was unhappily extinguished, only to be rekindled after a 
long interval. The succession—an effort to arrange which had 
been counselled during; the lifetime of the. king—was now 
brought to open dispute. England essayed to adjust the matter 
by placing a king under vassalage to her. This was resented, 
and wars followed between England and Scotland, and it was 
only towards the close of the fourteenth century that Scotland 
began to show signs of returning restfulness and prosperity. 
The effect upon Scotland’s architecture was disastrous. 
Scarcely any new buildings were undertaken, and during the 


wars many of the finest of those existing were greatly damaged. 


Her patrons, the wealthy. nobles, had left the country, many to 
espouse the cause of England’s kings, to whom, after the death 
of Alexander, they had, sworn fealty. During that interval of 
strife—upwards of eighty years—England’s church architecture 
had developed new features, passing out of the First Pointed to 
a new phase, the Decorated or Middle Pointed. But when 
Scotland resumed her church building her schools of church 
builders ‘had passed away ; consequently she had to go back 
and, so to speak, recommence the thread of architectural 
evolution from where she had left it in the thirteenth century. 
Even the monks had been cast adrift, to. find elsewhere the 
help their homes could no longer afford. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century few churches 
were built, but gradually, .as returning prosperity increased, 
Scotland became alive to what she had lost in art, and in the 
fifteenth century she came forward with renewed vigour in the 
expression of a series of churches distinctly of native growth 
and development. The perfected First Pointed period, with its 
refinement and purity, its gracefully clustered shafts, lofty 
groined roofs and elegant carvings was, in England, virtually 
obsolete. A style more massive had taken its place, the dis- 
tinctive features of which were a greater exuberance of orna- 
mentation, wider fenestration with elaborate cusped tracery, 
pinnacled buttresses, profusion of niches on walls and but- 
tresses, &c. All these were matured and were even passing 
out of English practice when Scotland commenced again her 
church work. England had actually entered upon her phase 
of the Perpendicular. France, with the buoyancy and vivacity 
of the race, rose out of her Decorated work into the flow of a 
restless form designated Flamboyant. 

Thus Scotland, along with the examples of First Pointed in 
her midst, had the association of the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular of England and the Flamboyant of France on which to 
draw for inspiration. The result we find is not an adoption of 
either, but a sort of adaptation of all, in which the work of the 
_ Decorated period predominates. Thus Scottish artists struggled 
bravely to regain for her a parallel place with other countries, 
and, though here) and there comparatively unsuccessful, much 
of her later work of the fifteenth century and of that entering 
upon the sixteenth century exhibits a return of the native talent 
for graceful expression and skilful execution. 

Of the contemporaneous works of England and France no 
doubt Scotland assimilated a good deal; but in all cases it 
would appear that she gave an independent character to the 
réchaugé. ‘Thus her Perpendicular work, which is chiefly found 
at Melrose Abbey, with a scattered fragment here. and there 
over the country, can scarcely be said to be merely a repetition 
of that in England. Moreover, with regard to the French 
influence of the Flamboyant of the same period, it will be found 
that Scottish examples really show very little of the actual 
forms of that style. The forms of window tracery, for instance, 
might be described as a transition between Decorated and 
Flamboyant., The construction is heavier, but the forms are 
far more restrained than in the French examples, and are by 
no means inelegant. From a few examples of these on the 
screen we may be able to verify this. 

Of Decorated buildings there are few entire examples com- 
plete in Scotland. They were not executed while their style 
was in practice in England. The Decorated style, however, 
when once adopted, lingered very late in Scotland, examples 
being found up to about 1462. The later examples are not so 
successfully treated, however, the best work being found in 
Lincluden, Crossraguel, the nave of Glasgow, Elgin chapter- 
house, Linlithgow and part of Melrose. After,the date named 
the work in Scotland became very mixed and degenerate, and 
under later influences began to show a larger infusion of the 
contemporaneous work of her southern neighbours. 

During the centuries under review. no cathedrals nor con- 
ventual churches were founded, yet many alterations and addi- 
tions were made upon those existing. To Glasgow Cathedral 
was added the upper part of the nave in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, while the sacristy, the tower and the south 
‘Crypt were added in 1425 and 1500 respectively. In these is 
manifested the lingering attachment of the Scotch to earlier 
forms, all beautifully blended in a most interesting manner with 
details of a later period. 

But decaying piety and the comparatively diminished. re- 
sources of, the country brought about a reduction in the dimen- 
sions of her works. Hence we find, as fewer clergy were 


| termination of the choir. 


| 
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required, Scotland’s chief works are the collegiate churches 
and chapels, of which nearly forty were founded in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. David Laing says. 
there were thirty-six erected all over the country in the fifteenth 
and first half of the sixteenth century.. They present in their 
detail nearly all that is characteristic of the’period. Many of 


them no longer exist. . They were built and endowed for a — 


society of priests, commonly in a place not within an Episcopal 
See. The society consisted of a dean or provost, or other 
president, and under them prebends or canons, who had in the’ 
church several degrees or stalls, where they sat for the more 
orderly singing of the canonical hours. They were instituted 
for performing divine service, for singing mass, vespers, &c., to 
the memory of the founders. They were divided into two 
kinds—one, of royal foundation, whereof the king is patron, 
confers the prebends, names the provost or dean and the 
canons or prebendaries ; the other the foundation’ of barons, 
who of their means bequeathed grants to the Church. Both in 
their services were regulated as in cathedrals, but were not 
under cathedral chapter control. en Nalerhd 

Generally, the’plan is cruciform, or intended to’ be so (be- 


cause a great many have never been completed), and comprises 


a, central, or sometimes a western tower, a sacristy on the north 


side of the chancel and a porch on the south side of the nave. 


There are few examples of cathedral towers. In one or two_ 
instances there are chantry chapels, sometimes the addition of 
pious founders. Aisles are not common except in the largest of 
them. The roofs are plain, arched with ribs, but rarely 
groined. In one case, Roslin, the stone arch has no other 
external covering. In roof treatment there are many very 
interesting and quite unique features. Over the vaulting is laid 


a series of overlapping and guttered blocks of stone in parallel 


squares, in some instances at very high pitch and in others 
nearly level. This form of construction involved much difficulty 
in cases where transept or chapel roofs rose up upon the nave 
roof. In such cases each section of the building was treated 
independently with gabled termination. This feature was met 
with all over Scotland, and seems especially a Scottish inven-_ 


tion, being perhaps originally designed for her castles of much 


earlier date. It is not much met with in English work. 
The forms of most of the buildings of this period’ being 


chiefly aisleless structures, gave special prominence to the 


windows. These were large and arch-headed, of two, three 
and four lights. They were not lofty, however, evidently to 
avoid cutting in upon the interior vaulting, and necéssitating 


,cross-vaulting with its more intricate construction. In England, 
even, we find that notwithstanding the greater richness their 


works express, the groined vaulting has at this time given 


place to plain surface vaulting, but decorated with a superfluity 


of ribs which are merely ornamental. In the same way, - 
while we have a few examples of good vaulting such as in the 
south crypt of Glasgow Cathedral, in Trinity College Church, 
Edinburgh, and in the collegiate churches of the period, orna- 
mental ribs are here and there found applied to surface- 
vaulting, merely to give distinctiveness to a part of the interior 
of the building, such as the chancel at Seton Church. Other 
examples of this are at Melrose, and St. Mirren’s aisle ‘or 
chapel, Paisley. In Linlithgow and Stirling churches may be 
seen some interesting manifestations of ingenuity in overcoming © 
the difficulties of vaulting over the apsidal terminations of the 
choirs. Fan vaulting is not found in Scotland. © Roslin Chapel 
already referred to (the plan of which resembles very closely 
the character of the choir of Glasgow Cathedral in its aisles 
and retro-choir) bears the simple pointed arch vault. It is, 
however, profusely decorated with ribs rising from the main 
piers, and on the fields between with an exuberance of carving 
quite unique. The side aisles are vaulted at right angles to the 
choir vaulting, and in this way a greater elevation than would 
otherwise have been available is obtained for the windows. 
This chapel. was founded in 1446, and while bearing in its 
charter that it was built by workmen from foreign parts, it pos- 
sesses all the evidences of being of home manufacture. The 
details in moulding are those found on other collegiate churches | 
of the period. Its buttress-framed quasi-porchés are quite © 
unique and thoroughly Scottish. For richness and interest in ~ 


carved work it stands unequalled, if its small dimensions ‘are 


considered, and in view of the fact that about this time French 
masons were numerous in Scotland, it is possible some were 
employed upon Roslin. This would explain the charter ‘notice ’ 
referred to. Each bay of the disles is spanned by a pointed 
arch springing from a richly carved flat arch between. the nave 
pier and the wall. : 
As formerly noted, while the Scottish churches of this’ 
period are designed to have nave, choir and- transepts, in — 
many cases the nave has never been erected. A feature 
almost confined to Scotland at this’ time is the polygonal 
It is to France, where it was very ‘ 
common, we must look for the prototype, for in English work 
it is not found in the late period, though Wells Cathedral 
possesses it. Of that form we have many examples, some 
showing externally merely a continuation of the’ main roof; 
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others projected from the terminal gable of the choir as a bow 
window. ; 

Of side chapels there are several, but they are either 
formed as quasi-transepts, or, as at Melrose, out of duplicating 
the south aisle of the nave as that at Coutances. Elgin appears 
to have had chapels similarly constructed. 

Other features, such as sacristies and porches, are notice- 
able in the work of this period—two of the porches, namely, at 
Linlithgow and Aberdeen, being quite unique in the possession 
of an upper priest’s chamber or parvoise with a turret stair 
conveniently placed to reach it. 

In doors of this period we have examples of the features of 
nearly all the preceding styles. But it is noticeable that the 
round arched form is found’ most frequently. through all the 
periods of Scotch Gothic. In detail of moulding it, neverthe- 
less, usually conforms to that of the style of the building to 
which jt is attached. Of double or twin doors of the period we 
have interesting examples at Haddington and also at Lin- 
lithgow, both of totally different character and seemingly of 
different dates. Upon this question of dates, however, it 1s very 
difficult sometimes to trace the period of execution of the 
several parts from their mixed character. Defined as are the 
early periods, it cannot be said that the later are equally so. 
There is no line of demarcation marking the change from the 
Decorated to the Third Pointed in Scotland, such as one finds 
between the Decorative and the Perpendicular in England ; the 
movement is so gradual in Scotland. 

In external detail the Scotch Decorative period follows 
largely the suggestions of both England and France. Mouldings 
are, however, broader in treatment and carving not generally so 
fine. There are many exceptions, and very often one comes 
across an interesting monument or sedilia, designed and carved 
with such richness as to be suggestive of French influence of 
later date. Of such we have excellent examples in Bishop 
Kennedy’s tomb at St. Andrews and elsewhere. 

The towers of the period are very interesting, though per- 
haps not elegant. Placed at the crossing of the nave and 
choir, or at the west end, they are usually sturdy features 
expressing a great variety of form and finish. They are rarely 
at this period extended as spires, though the two at Aberdeen 
Cathedral have spires in rather stunted form. The most 
interesting form of termination of towers we possess is the 
crown, as at Aberdeen College and St. Giles’s, Edinburgh. 
Two others existed on a smaller scale, but were thoughtlessly 
recommended to be taken down through an unwarrantable fear 
of their giving way. The origin of that feature has not been 
traced, I believe, but one English example somewhat more 
elegant than our Scotch examples exists at Newcastle. 

It is in the windows, however, that'we find the most instruc- 
tive expression of this period. There are many examples of 
pure Decorated work at the beginning, but as the fifteenth 
century progressed, the influence of the French Flamboyant 
forms manifests itself. The tracery is heavy, often clumsy, 
and in many characteristic examples the cusped foliations are 
wanting. Forms are likewise traceable to English examples of 
a much earlier period. Instances of Geometric design are 
found at Melrose, Dunkeld, Paisley, Tain, Crossraguel and 
Torphichen, and the reticulated pattern is found at Dunferm- 
line refectory. There are few of the English Third Pointed 
or Perpendicular type. Melrose, perhaps, bears the nearest 
approach to it, while in a less degree are other examples at 
Stirling, Linlithgow and Corstorphine. At Melrose the south 
transept window, with its gable, shows rather a successful and 
almost unique example of the combination of Perpendicular, 
Flamboyant and Decorated types. 

Of carved woodwork we have, unfortunately, very little left 
us of the period. An easy prey to fire, it is scarcely to be 
expected that much would escape in the track of the wars of 
the fourteenth century. At Dunblane, however, we still possess 
a portion of the stalls which is traced to be of late fifteenth- 
century or early sixteenth-century work, and at Aberdeen and 
Tain respectively we have very characteristic pieces in a group 

ls and screen and in a pulpit. The latter had become 
dismantled, and the carved parts scattered among the towns- 
people. 

Such then is a sketch of the outstanding distinctive features 
of Scotland’s church architecture after the close of the thirteenth 
centuiry—a sketch which it has been thought well should com- 
prise the gradually diminishing few churches erected in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, prior to the Reformation. 

The last of these—a collegiate charge—was founded in 
1545, and was scarcely finished when the Reformation became 
a completed act to turn the tide of church building into new 
channels. 

I shall now ask your attention to such illustrations as have 
been brought together of the different features referred to in 
this paper, asking you to accept them as indices of much more 
that could be shown did time permit. But such as they are I 
trust that, in your review of them, I may be permitted to anti- 
cipate that you will, as I have done, recognise that in its works 
Scotland has sustained the racial characteristic of sturdy inde- 
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pendence, though expressed sometimes at the expense of 
elegance. 

The English work of the same type, busy with many small 
members in mouldings, attenuated arcades supported on elegant 
but rather reduced shafts, does not seem to have appealed to 
the Scottish mind. The Scotch seem to have preferred the 
strength and solidity of their earlier works, continuing the 
cylindrical and polygonal shafts in arcades, even to a very late 
period ; and in nearly every case they exhibit a mastery of the 
art of masonry’construction quite commendable. It must be 
recognised that Scotland laboured under very special dis- 
advantages from its prolonged internal disturbances. These 
severed her continuity of art study and culture, yet her work 
bears the impress of a vigorous effort having been made to 
regain her place in the art of church architecture. 

I do further anticipate that her works may be judged as 
exhibiting an absence of the refinement shown in the works of 
her southern neighbours, but it must be remembered that in 
England and France political conditions were more favourable 
to an unbroken development of art. Where work of any 
magnitude had to be done in Scotland, however, the results 
(such as at Melrose) show that the intelligence and ability to 
adapt appropriately and skilfully available architectural details, 
and at the same time to give the impress of an independent 
mind upon them, had not entirely died out. 

A very interesting commentary on the lantern views 
followed the lecture. These illustrations showed some of the 
peculiar forms of detail in Scottish ecclesiastical architecture, 
the pear-shaped feature in the tracery of some of the windows 
and the extravagances of the Decorated period, when every 
available point was ornamented, but with consistency. Mr. 
Blane described the buildings and their smallest details as 
sturdy. Everything was sturdy, so that wherever the style was 
obtained from, the Scottish had maintained their own inde- 
pendence of thought. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 
‘Mr. Blanc had, he said, skilfully condensed the history of two 
centuries, and had gone over the whole of Scotland in two 
hours. The characteristic of Scottish work was essentially 
national, the strong French feeling being easily accounted for. 
Scotland to this day could boast some of the finest examples 
of Gothic features. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in seconding the vote, thought there was 
a distinct character in Scottish architecture which showed that it 
was not borrowed from English or French examples. Familiar 
features can be seen in both, but the treatment of the design 
was original. 

The vote was supported by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. 
Beresford Pite, Mr. T. Arnold and the Chairman. 

Mr. Blanc, in returning thanks, promised a hearty welcome to 
the Association if they ever journeyed north for their excursion. 


LAND REGISTRATION IN SCOTLAND. 


| Gites subject of land registration has of late years assumed 

new importance, and the failure of Lord Westbury’s 
efforts to devise a system that would be generally acceptable 
has incited reformers to undertake inquiries of the most exact 
description. We have already described some of the systems 
which are in compulsory operation in some of the European 
‘States. Scotland has long possessed a system of its own, and 
in January 1896 a committee was appointed by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, the Secretary for Scotland, to inquire into it. 
Fifteen sittings were held, and much evidence was received 
from specialists on the subject. 

The registers were first instituted in 1599, but it was not 
until 1617 that the present system was established. By the 
statute of 1617 it was ordained that the registers should belong 
to the office of the Lord Clerk Register, and that he should 
have power to “make and constitute particular deputies, one or 
more, for all the days of their lifetimes, or otherwise, as he shall 
think expedient, of good fame, literature and conversation, for 
whom he shall be answerable, and who shall be resident at the 
towns and places after specified at all time to receive from the 
parties their evidents and to registrate the same... . And the 
said registers, after the filling of the same, to be reported to 
the said clerk of register to remain with him and his deputes 
and be patent to all our Sovereign Lord’s lieges. . . .” 

Various modifications have been introduced from time to 
time. From the nature of the procedure only specialists are 
likely to take part in the registration. The following outline 
will suggest what has to be done :— 

When a writ is presented for registration, a short memo- 
randum is entered in the presentment book kept for the county 
or counties specified in the warrant of registration. This entry 

“is intended merely as evidence of the fact of presentation, and 
of the day and hour at which it was made. The first step is’ to 
make a minute of the writ. This is an analysis and abridg- 
ment of its contents, specifying the nature and date of'the writ, 
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the names of the parties, the lands affected and the character 
of the transaction, whether sale, loan, discharge or the like. 
The preparation of the minute-is the most important step 
in the process of registration. On its accuracy, completeness 
and clearness the whole system of searching and the prepara- 
tion of the Search Sheet depend. Great care, considerable 
experience and a competent knowledge of conveyancing and of 
the course of legal business, are requisite. Every minute is 
therefore revised and checked several times by different officials 
before it is finally passed. 
sible to the public as part of the printed minute book or 
“abridgments.” At the end of the year two indexes, one of 
‘persons and the other of places, are printed and bound up with 
the minute book, which is then complete. . These indexes afe 
prepared from day to day, but the. public, it is held, are not 
entitled to access to them until they are issued along with the 
‘completed minute book for the year. 
It is from the minute book that the public and professional 
searchers make their searches. This they do, not by going over 
the individual entries chronologically, but by selecting the entries 
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It is then printed and made acces: : 


required by means of the indexes, and principally the index of | 


persons.. When a search is wanted a memorandum is prepared 
by the law agent of the person by whom it is required, which is 
sent to the searcher. It generally contains information as to the 
name of the last registered proprietor. The index of names 
enables the searcher to identify the property, and. when that 
has been done it can be traced by means of the index: of 
names, as each entry in the minute book discloses the names 
of the parties to each transaction. The transcript of the writs 
thernselves preserved in the Sasine Office seldom requires to 
be referred to. Reliance, as a rule, is wholly placed: on the 
minute book and its indexes. | 

It is obvious, therefore, that it is of primary importance not 
only that the minute book and indexes should be accurate, but 
also that they should be as far as possible up to date. If the 
printing of the minute book is several weeks in arrear, the 
searcher must get information as to the writs presented for 
registration and not yet minuted in the best way he can, and in 
so doing he runs some risk of error, which is increased in pro- 
portion to the amount of arrear. 

In order to facilitate operations the committee considered 
whether some process of photography could not be adapted for 
the reproduction of law writs. It was: found that photo- 
zincography was generally applicable, and the following 
account of the process is given by the committee. 

The writ is placed in a case, with the page to be photo- 
graphed showing through a glass face. This face is placed 
opposite a prism by which, under the electric light, a. reversed 
negative is thrown upon the plate in a camera. The plate is 
then printed off by electric light upon a sheet of chemically 
prepared zinc. . There is thus produced on the zinc a negative 
image of the writ. At this stage the zinc plate is treated with 
acidulated water, which removes all non-decomposed matter, 
and leaves on the zinc, in relief, all those portions which it is in- 
tended should be printed. From this point the process is in all 
respects identical with the ordinary lithographic process, the 
zinc taking the place of the stone. 

The pages photographed were most minutely examined and 
reported upon by two members of the Sasine Office staff, and 
‘our secretary also went over the copies with the original deeds. 

We have carefully considered all the reproductions in the 
volume in the light of the minute report made, and the con- 
clusions we have come to are that, with proper supervision and 
care, there is nothing to prevent the reproduction of a clear and 
permanent facsimile of the original writ and of any plans to 
which it refers. 

We were specially careful to inquire into the possibility of 
tampering with or touching up the plates. Nothing of the 
‘kind is necessary. A workman might no doubt feel tempted 
to touch up a blurred or indistinct word, but we think any risk 
of this kind could quite easily be met by the supervision to be 
exercised by the Sasine Office staff, under rules to be approved 
-by the Court of Session. 

Any risk of damage in the workroom to the original writ 
may be entirely obviated by the fact, which was pointed out by 
Mr Clulow, that it is not necessary for the writ to be brought 
into the workroom at all. The writs may remain in the custody 
of the keeper's staff in a part of the room entirely partitioned 
off from the rest, and need only be exposed as required behind 
the glass partition. 

The question of the permanence of the record by this 
process seems to us to be set at rest by the fact that the 
impression is made in lithographic ink, and that proper steps 
could easily be taken to see that the paper and the ink used 
were of the highest quality. 

We are assured by experts that there is no risk of the 
impression fading, and that it will last as long as the paper 
does. The paper would be of the best quality, and water- 
marked with the ‘Thistle and.Crown and the words “ Publick 
Records of Scotland,” in accordance with the existing practice. | 

Though it is difficult for us at this stage to state in detail 


all the arrangements which would have to be made to carry out 
the scheme, yet it may be well for us to give your lordship a 
general indication of the lines on which we understand things 
would proceed. Beh Risa ee Ore 
The photo-zincographic processes might be worked as a 
branch of the Sasines Department by officials in the immediate 
service of the Government, or by contractors. We express no 
opinion as to the respective advantages of either system, but for 
convenience of statement in the subsequent paragraphs, we 
shall consider the matter as though the latter alternative were 
adopted. © Raat oe Bt ae 
The proposed new building in St. James’s Square for the 
Sasine Office permits of special arrangements being made for 
the necessary accommodation. The most convenient arrange- 
ment would be, we learn, to have two floors, each about 
1oo feet long by 4o feet wide, the upper, lighted by a glass 
roof, to contain the cameras, developing-room, sinks, frames, 
&c., and the lower, of the same size, the printing presses, &c. : 
The writs would be minuted before being photographed, 
just as they are at present minuted before being engrossed. 
After being minuted the writs for the day and for each 
county wculd be collected and arranged in the order of- the 
minute book. They would then be placed in charge of clerks 
behind the partition which divides the contractor’s domain from 
the official, and exposed as required. 
The keeper suggests that women clerks might be employed 
in this work. They would keep the writs arranged in their 


proper order, give them out as required, unstitch and restitch 


any writs which required such treatinent and restore the whole 
in their order at the close of each day—always under the 
supervision of the keeper. We agree with Mr. Hope Finlay 
that this is work well suited to women. 

_ In the workroom twelve cameras would have to be provided © 
for times of pressure, though ten would suffice on ordinary 
occasions. A point which must be carefully thought out is the 
arrangement under which the contractor would hand through 
the partition his first perfect proof for official examination and 
speedy return to him. A contractor would naturally wish this 
examination to be made as quickly as possible. The keepet 
considers that the most satisfactory plan would be for the 
contractor to hand the proofs over at two fixed periods per 
day—say at 10 A.M. and 2 P.M.—when the writs and proofs 
would at once be examined by the district clerks, and the 
proofs accepted or rejected within an hour. This seems a 
better plan than assigning a special staff to this examination 
work. 

The question then arises, What would be necessary in the 
way of collation or of examination of the impression ? There 
can, of course, be no misspellings or omissions, yhich in a 
written or printed record render careful collation essential. 
What is to be feared is indistinctness or blurring of words 
or figures. A word or words may be written very faintly, as, 
for example, when the pen of the writer is almost dry, or when | 
a blank space has been left (e.g. for figures), and blotting paper 
is applied directly the blank is filled up. Jn such cases’ the ~ 
impression might be less distinct than the original, Again, a 
speck of dust on the plate, or something coming in contact 
with it, might cause a defect. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
impression must be subjected to a careful scrutiny, and no 
doubt the scrutiny shonld be of such a kind, and subject to such 
checks as would render the passing of a defective impression 
practically impossible. But whatever was the method actually 
adopted, it would involve greatly less labour and expense than 
the collation required either in the case of a written or printed 
record. 

With a scheme of the kind in good working order there 
seems to be no reason why the photo-zincograph which is to 
g the day after 


form the record should not be ready for bindin 
the writ is ready for the photographer. 
The best information at our command leads us to estimate 
the annual cost of producing by this process the necessary 
copies of 40,000 deeds at about 12,000/. e 
There is, in addition, the salaries of the extra Sasine Office 
staff specially engaged in the work above described. 

It is not easy at this stage to estimate the cost of this staff. 
A man with practical knowledge would be necessary to repre- 
sent the department in the workrooms, to supervise the actual 
process as conducted by the photographer, and to test, from 
time to time, the quality and chemical composition of the paper 
and ink used. 

We estimate the cost of all the clerks required, as well as 
the equivalent for the time occupied by the district staff in 
examining the proofs, at 2,000/. per annum. This would make ™ 
the total cost of the photo-zincographic system 14,000/. a year. 
The cost of framing the register by each of the three systems 
is thus :—(1) Total cost of engrossing and collating, 10,6704. ; 
(2) cost of photo-zincography and examination, 14,000/, ; 
(3) total cost of printing and collating, 24,3257. 

It is right to say that the deputy clerk register, Sir Stair 
Agnew, expressed himself as‘unfavourable to the adoption of this 
method of reproduction, He was greatly impressed with the 
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risk of the plates being touched up or otherwise tampered with, , 


and he viewed ‘with distrust the idea of the record being 


formed of separate sheets which required to be collected and. 


bound together, instead of volumes which are bound, paged and 
authenticated before anything is written into them. Further, 
he regarded the whole scheme as too much of an experiment 
to be tried on so important an institution as the Land Registers 
of Scotland. dots 

When we commenced our inquiry we were all inclined to 
take the same view as Sir Stair Agnew, and very much upon 
the same grounds. The full inquiry, however, which we have 
made, and especially the experiment of photo-zincographing 
the Fifeshire writs, has satisfied us that the dangers apprehended 
can be completely met by adequate arrangements and super- 
vision. 
photographer’s workmen a serious difficulty would have arisen ; 
but, as we have shown, the writ will never be out of the hands 
of the staff of the Sasine Office, and of course there is no more 


If it had been necessary to hand over the writs to-the | 


risk in entrusting a writ to a clerk for the purpose of exposing | 


it to the camera than for the purpose of copying it. 
the photo-zincograph would, as already explained, be taken 
upon official paper duly water-marked. 

The experience gained at the Government Survey Depart- 
ment at Southampton seemed to us of the highest importance 
in our inquiry. Here survey maps are reproduced by a process 
of photo-zincography not differing in its essentials from the 
method we have described. One of our number has, by the 
courtesy of the Director-General, Colonel J. Farquharson, 
C.B., R.E., been permitted to visit the establishment and 
witness the progress of the work in all its stages. 

On the three supremely important questions of safety of 
valuable documents, of accuracy of reproduction and of per- 
manence, Colonel Farquharson has expressed the following 
views :— 

“The care taken as to manipulation depends entirely on the 
value of the originals and how far they could, if necessary, be 
replaced. Domesday Book, being irreplaceable, was always in 
charge of an officer, was always photographed in his presence, 
and when not in use was kept locked up in a safe in a fireproof 
building. But with ordinary care there seems no reason why 
documents should be injured in any way, although in the case 
of valuable papers it is certainly desirable some responsible 
person should be continuously,in charge. 

“As to accuracy, it is not easy to imagine a stronger 
guarantee for it than mechanical reproduction so long as the 
results are legible. 


This method was introduced here for two | 


Further, | 


reasons, firstly, on account of the greater rapidity, whether of | 
reproducing maps on the same scale or of reducing them to | 


smaller scales ; and, secondly, because the methocl absolutely 
eliminated the risk of the errors to which all work done by 
hand must necessarily be liable. 

“As to stability, the Domesday Book and national manu- 
scripts reproduced here by photo-zincography have been now 
in existence some thirty years, and show no sign of deteriora- 
tion ; there is, so far as 1 know, no test of longer duration, but 
no failure in that respect is anticipated as to the work done 
Here: 

This method of reproduction would be exceedingly con- 
venient where a writ is recorded for preservation as well as for 
publication and one or more extracts are required. In the case 
of feu-contracts and contracts of ground annual, the ordinary 
practice is to record the original for preservation and publica- 
tion and to order two or more extracts, which are hand-made 
copies certified as correct. Where a plan forms part of the 
writ, as is usually the case in such writs, it is not recorded and 
the extract does not therefore contain it. 
copies of the plan have to be obtained by the parties and 
attached to the extract. If photo-zincography were employed 
for making the record, photo-zincographs might be substituted 
for written copies in cases where extracts were ordered at the 
time of recording. These extracts would be taken on Register 
House paper, would bear to be extracts, and would be certified 
as at present. 
present hand-written copies, they could be furnished more 
quickly, they would contain a facsimile of any plan attached to 
the writ, and would show the exact condition and appearance 
of the original, which, of course, an ordinary extract does not 
do. Indeed, it sometimes happens that, when a writ is inter- 
lined er erased or otherwise altered, it is recorded and an 
extract obtained for the express purpose of keeping such things 
out of sight. An extract under the proposed method would be 
a facsimile taken by the keeper of the Register of Sasines, and 
certified by him as correct. 

The advantages of the method under consideration to the 
public and to the office appear to us to be very great. 

1. A copy of the photographed record could be supplied to 
each county in addition to the printed abridgments with which 
they are now furnished. : From all parts of the country we have 
been assured that this would be an important public benefit. 
The abridgments are so condensed that’ the copies supplied to 
the localities are seldom consulted, but we are told that a copy 
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Such copies would probably cost less than the | 


| great use. 


of the record giving the actual words of the writ would be of 
A short précis or index might be added to the 
volumes of each year, as was provided in. the Bill of 1893 
(section 6), under which it was proposed that the record should 
be printed. 

_ 2. Plans are very often attached to, and really form part of, 
a writ. At present these are not copied into the record, and 
indeed it would be impossible to do so, but they would be’ re- 
produced by the photo-zincographic method. As ‘dispositions 
and other writs are sometimes almost unintelligible without the 
relative plan, and as a plan is always useful, we think that this 
reproduction in the record would be an obvious:advantage. 

3. A record consisting of facsimiles of the writs could be 
more easily and satisfactorily examined than either a written 
or a printed record. No doubt the writs which would be repro- 
duced are written in all conceivable types of handwriting 
and upon different kinds of paper, and at first sight a record 
composed of such writs might appear to be more difficult 
of examination than a record in a uniform handwriting, all 
on the’ same paper and with the same number of words in 
each page. But we think that everyone who is accustomed to 
frame and consult writs will agree with us when we say that, 
as a general rule, it is more easy to find what is wanted in a 
writ.itself than in a'copy. Of course there are some writs 
which are so badly written that it is difficult to read them, not 
to speak of putting the finger readily upon a particular clause. 
But, asa rule, writs are written by trained clerks, who write 
clerkly, legible hands. Generally speaking also, the important 
parts of a writ, such as the description of subjects conveyed, or 
the clauses containing the leading obligations in the writ, are 
introduced by one or two words being written somewhat larger 
or more heavily than the body of the writ. And in any case 
(except in an occasional writ such as those we have noticed), 
the general appearance of a writ suggests to the eye of the 
practitioner where a particular clause to which he desires to 
refer is to be found. 

4. By the adoption of photo-zincography the laborious 
work of collating, upon which we have so fully commented, 
would be rendered to a large extent unnecessary. 

5. The facility of giving extracts where writs are recorded 
for preservation. as well as for publication, the accuracy of such 
extracts ard their completeness in giving a copy of any plan 


| forming part of the writ. 


RESTORATION OF. ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
THE GREAT. 


MEETING of the executive restoration committee of 

St. Bartholomew the Great was held in the vestry-room 

on the 8th inst.. The Rev. Sir Borradaile Savory, Bart. M.A., 
presided. 

Before the ordinary business was commenced, says the 
City Press, the Rev. Canon Phillips intimated that he had been 
entrusted with the pleasurable duty of referring to the labo- 
rious services rendered by Mr. E. A. Webb during the fourteen 
years the committee had existed. The success achieved was 
undoubtedly attributable in. the main. to those efforts. In 
asking his acceptance of a written address, signed by the whole 
committee, the Canon asked Mr. Webb to regard it merely as 
an expression of the committee’s gratitude for the services 
rendered by him in the preservation of their ancient and his- 
toric church. The restoration of the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great was, in his opinion, really a wonderful work. How 
the large sum of 31,000/. had been found, or rather how sub- 
scribers for .that’sum had been induced to interest them- 
selves in the work. was a mystery., There were points of 
interest in the history of the work which he might glance at. 
His uncle, the late Rev. J. Abbiss, commenced the restoration 
some years before (1863),and a considerable sum was expended 
in certain preparatory excavations and clearances, but want of 
funds. and other causes closed the progress, and the work 
was allowed to stand over until the late rector, the Rev. 
W. Panckridge, revived the interest of the public by com- 
mencing what had now been so ably completed. He could not 
pass over the reference to the Jate rector without giving his 
name and memory a due meed of praise for the great energy 
he displayed during his short but brilliant rectorate. During 
that period Mr. E. A. Webb was, as now, the churchwarden, 
and. it- was by his efforts and those of his brother, Mr. Aston 
Webb, as architect, that the success they had met to celebrate 
had been achieved. Both gentlemen had long been associated 
with the church and parish, and it was their intention that day 
to ask those gentlemen to accept.a very inadequate acknow- 
ledgment of the thanks of one and all for the energy and skill 
they had displayed in completing what he had no hesitation in 
describing as an ornament to the diocese, and a crown of art of 
which every lover of architecture in the country must be proud. 
He asked these gentlemen to accept from the committee these 
memorials of their esteem and regard. Should, the Canon 
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added, their children desire to know why no more substantial 
record of praise had been awarded them, they must rest 
satisfied with that which had been accorded to the great Wren, 
“Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 

Sir W. Boord referred to the pleasure he felt in endorsing 
what had been so ably stated by Canon Phillips. As the only 
remaining member of the restoration committee which carried 
out the previous work during the rectorship of the late Rev. J. 
Abbiss, he well remembered, he said, the condition the church 
then presented. There were then high pews and whitewashed 
walls. The difficulty always confronting their earlier com- 
mittee was the obstruction of the fringe factory. The difficulty 
of acquiring that property, and indeed the other properties, 
had, however, been surmounted by the energy and ability 
described, and he wished to add his testimony to Mr. E. A. 
Webb’s untiring energy and Mr. Aston Webb’s high and 
artistic ability. os 

The Rev. Sir B. Savory, Bart., rector, expressed his in- 
debtedness to both gentlemen, and referred to the pleasure 
afforded him by the frequent consultations he had had with 
them on the many and varied matters that had cropped up 
almost from day to day. The addresses were then read to the 
meeting and formally presented. 

Mr. E, A. Webb, in thanking the committee, remarked 
upon the way in which the work had been facilitated 
by the always unanimous co-operation that had been given 
to him during the fourteen years it had been in pro- 
gress. He had, as had been remarked, a long family attach- 
ment tothe church. His parents were married there, and his 
uncle, Mr. J. Hilditch Evans, was the hon. treasurer of the 
first committee. Apart from that, he, at an early day, felt that 
he would make an effort in the direction of restoration, and in 
1883 he seriously set about its consideration. One satisfaction 
he had always enjoyed was that none of the carping critics had 
been able to sustain a fault. He also felt some gratification in 
knowing that no member of the committee had left because he 
objected to the course pursued. The vacancies were all the 
result of death. The successive difficulties of acquiring the 
alienated properties were next touched upon by Mr. Webb, and 
in conclusion he referred to the great obligation he was under 
to the patron and rector for their loyal support at every stage 
of progress. 

Mr. Aston Webb, in replying. stated that while he was very 
grateful to the committee for their mark of appreciation, he 
wished to acknowledge the obligation he was under to his 
brother. When introduced to the work of restoration at the 
first meeting of the committee his heart ‘almost failed him. It 
was his first real work, and, though he had done many larger 
works since, nothing had given him the same amount of 
real anxiety. At the same time, he should always treasure the 
recollection of his association with the work, and when he 
wished to refer to any work he had done he always quoted 
as of the highest importance and honour his connection 
with Rahere’s building. The committee had been the most 
helpful and encouraging he could have had to work with 
as their kindness and encouragement were endless. As to the 
time occupied, that had been a real benefit in all ways. The 
absence of haste enabled every stage to be taken only when 
funds were accessible or within reach, and no step was taken 
without the most careful consideration. Hence the generous 
subscriber saw how earnest everyone engaged was, and the 
solid progress made seemed to demonstrate how much wisdom 
had guided the committee in their deliberations. Mr. Webb 
next thanked the patron, rector and committee, and assured 
them that his guiding principle had been never to move a single 
stone of pre-Reformation times. As to the funds which had 
been so unstintingly given, he was quite unable to explain their 
free flow, and he could only think that the blessing of Sanctus 
Bartholomew had been continued, and would be so continued 
as a special blessing to the end. The thanks of the committee 
were subsequently accorded to the builders, Messrs. Dove 
Brothers, for their faithful execution of the work. The formal 
business of the meeting was then proceeded with. Some con- 
sideration was given to the threatened demolition of the ancient 
Smithfield gateway in connection with the construction of a new 
street consequent on the Jate fire in Jewin Street. The archi- 
tect was asked to see the engineer to the Corporation on the 
subject generally and report. 


THE LAW OF ARCHITECT’S FEES IN 


SCOTLAND. 


DECISION was lately given in the Court of Session, 

Edinburgh, by Lord. Kincairney, in the action taken by 
Mr. Joseph Govan, builder, Stirling, against the trustees and 
executors of the late William Crawford, china merchant, Stir- 
ling.. The plaintiff or pursuer sued for 306/. 5s., being his 
charge for surveying ground and preparing plans and specifica- 
tions for the new buildings erected by Mr. Crawford in Murray 
Place, Stirling. The defenders denied liability, and stated the 


pursuer was not employed as architect for the said buildings, 
and did not prepare plans or specifications-in connection there- 
with. They, however, made an offer of 200/. in full of all claims 
after the action had been raised, and of 752. in court, both of 
which were refused. : eit 
Lord Kincairney, in giving judgment, said:—There is, 
properly speaking, no question of law involved in this case, 
and I have little else to do than to return a verdict. The 
proof is extremely long and diffuse, and I do not propose to 
examine or analyse it, but merely indicate very shortly and 
generally what I take to be its purport and effect. The late 
William Crawford, who died at Stirling in January 1894, was 
much engaged in the erection of buildings in Stirling, I suppose 
on speculation, and several buildings there of importance were 
put up on his employment. He took a great deal of personal 
interest in his buildings, and although himself not a builder, 
acquired some familiarity with the details of building work; but 
it does not appear that he was competent to do the initiatory 
work of planning, scheduling and the like, or of super- 
vising the erection of the buildings, without some assist- 
ance, Accordingly, he was accustomed to take the  assist- 
ance and advice of Mr. M‘Lean, architect, Stirling, 
now deceased. One of his ventures was the erection 
of tenements in Murray Place, Stirling, which are the 
buildings to which this action relates. Apparently he 
consulted Mr. M‘Lean about this contemplated scheme or 
in reference to buildings adjoining. Parties are at variance as 
to whether he obtained plans for them from Mr. M‘Lean, The 
pursuer says he saw no such plans and I think that there is no 
conclusive proof that there were such completed plans, although 
I think the pursuer may have derived assistance from Mr. 
M‘Lean’s plans for them or similar buildings in Gillespie Place. 
Mr. Crawford did not resolve to proceed with the buildings 
until after Mr. M‘Lean’s death, and I think it proved that 
he applied for assistance from the pursuer, who was his 
intimate friend. The pursuer is a. builder who may, on 
occasions, have done architects’ work, but he is not a member 
of -any architects’ institute, nor is he an architect by pro- 
fession. I mean that he makes no public profession that he 
carries on the business of architect. The pursuer was him- 
self an offerer for the mason-work of the buildings, and his 
offer was accepted. The defenders endeavoured to show that 
there was an agreement between Mr. Crawford and the pursuer, 
that the pursuer should give his assistance in preparing the 
plans and schedules in return for Mr. Crawford’s acceptance of 
his offer for the mason-work and otherwise gratuitously. That 
is the allegation of a special bargain, the omus frobandi of 
which is on the defenders, and I do not think it has been 
proved that there was any distinct employment by Mr. Craw- 
ford of the pursuer as architect or any engagement by Mr, 
Crawford to pay the pursuer on the footing that he was to be 
dealt with as if he were an architect, and was to be entitled to. 
such a commission as architects are in use to charge, or any 
definite or fixed commission. What I think is proved is, that Mr. 
Crawford employed the pursuer to render him assistance in prepar- 
ing the plans and schedules of his work and otherwise; and I think 
it proved that the pursuer performed that work with, as seenis 
probable from the evidence, some assistance from plans by Mr. 
M‘Lean. The supervision of the work was, I think, partly 
performed by the pursuer, although there is very little proof of 
his interference, but chiefly by Mr. Crawford while he lived, 
and by his son, David Crawford, after Mr. Crawford’s death in 
January 1894. The buildings consisted of three tenements, 
one of which was completed at Mr. Crawford’s death, the 
second nearly completed, and the third in progress. They 
were nearly, though not wholly, alike. They were of the sort 
of buildings known as tenements or blocks of buildings. The 
parties are agreed that, for the purposes of this case, the value 
of the whole buildings is to be taken as 7,000/., and the value of 
the mason-work, for which the pursuer had the contract, as 
2,840/. These appear to be all the facts which it 1s necessary 
to notice, except in relation to two extra pieces of work, for 
which an additional claim is made, which I will notice at the 
end. The question is, what is the pursuer entitled to be paid 
for this work? He concludes for 280/., which is 4 per cent. on 
the total cost. It appears to me that this is an excessive claim, 
It might not be excessive, and perhaps been moderate, if the 
pursuer had been by profession and training an architect ; if 
this building had been a house or other structure of an orna- 
mental character ; if the pursuer had performed all the duties 
of an architect ; and if a considerable part of the work had not 
been his own contract. Admittedly there was no price or 
commission agreed on, The question is. gwantum merutt. In 
fixing this sum I do not think I can proceed on the scale of 
fees which architects have fixed. Parties employing architects 
are’'to be held as tacitly agreeing to pay according to their 
scale ; but I see no ground for such a tacit agreement with, the 
pursuer who was not an architect. Again the pursuer’s fee - 
must be fixed in accordance with what is customary in the 
payment of architects or persons acting as architects in 
reference to tenements or blocks of buildings where there — 
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is not much’ room ‘for architectural ornament, and where 
one’ tenement is just’ the copy of the other, or very 
nearly so. There is a great deal. of proof to the effect that in 
such cases either a single fee is charged, or else a. percentage 
on one building and a fee on the others, and that appears to be 
a highly reasonable arrangement. It is ‘said that these pay- 
ments were the result of special arrangements, but I do not 
think that signifies. I‘ think that a customary payment, or 
what is nearly the same thing; the gwantum meruit, is really the 
aggregate and average of special bargains. Taking it then. 
that the pursuer cannot charge on the scale of the Institute of 
Architects and that his fee must not exceed what.1s common 
in reference to blocks of buildings, 1 am much disposed to 
accept the evidence of Mr. Ormiston as fair and reasonable. 
Setting aside the specialty of the pursuers own contract, he 
proposes to allow 24 per cent. on one-third of the total value 
anda fee of 21/, which amounts in all to 79/ -But from that 
there falls to be deducted a sum roughly speaking of 14/. in 
respect that part of the work which the pursuer supervised was 
his own contract, which reduced the total to 65/. To that I 
propose to add 15/. in respect of the extra claims made in con- 
descendence III..and IV., which I do not pretend to be able 
to dispose of exactly. That makes in all 80/,, for which I pro- 
pose to give decree, and find no expenses due to or by either 


party. 


 TESSERA. 
Early Irish Churches. 


pie early Irish churches are of two very simple types, being 
either oblong with a door at the west and a. window at 
the east end or a double oblong, forming a nave and chancel 
and united by a chancel arch—the distinct prototypes of the 
simplest forms of an English church. The one doorway is 
always west and one of the windows to the east, though side 
windows are also introduced, all apparently without glass ; the 
doorway usually square-headed, the windows round-arched or 
triangular-headed. In all cases the sides of doorways and 
windows incline, like the doorways in the oldest remains of 
Cyclopean buildings, to which they bear a singularly striking 
resemblance, In the smaller churches the roofs were frequently 
formed of stone, but in the larger ones were always of wood. 
The doorways are, however, sometimes arched. The apsidal 
termination is believed to be wholly unknown in these churches; 
and‘it would appear from this fact that the square end of the 
majority of English chancels is a tradition from the ancient 
British churches ; the apse, which so frequently made its ap- 
pearance and was again so frequently removed, being a foreign 
importation, against which the national feeling rebelled, ‘as 
opposed to the local tradition. Ofa piece with this feeling was 
the indignant protest of an Irishman against the intention of 
one St. Malachy to erect a church in an unaccustomed style, 
“Good man, what has induced you to introduce this novelty 
into these regions ? we are Scots, not Gauls ; why this levity ? 
Was ever work so superfluous, so proud?” This feeling, rather 


than the poverty of the country, may have occasioned the rigid: 


severity of these early churches in Ireland, the largest of which 
rarely exceeded 60 feet in-length—the very length prescribed 
by St. Patrick for one of his churches, and which Mr. Petrie 
thinks was his usual dimension for churches of the largest 
class. This was also the length of the original church at 
Glastonbury, probably the first erected in Great Britain, while 
it differs but slightly from that of the naves of Brixworth Church, 
Worth Church and that on the Castle Hill at Dover, three of 
our oldest remaining pre-Norman English churches. The 
difficulty naturally arising from the limited size of the churches 
and the unlimited numbers of the monks, appears to have been 
met by multiplying the number of the former. Thus we find 
several—up to seven—churches ‘continually forming a single 
group. Just as at Glastonbury there were at one time three in 
immediate proximity, though subsequently united into one. 
Besides the more or less numerous cells which surrounded the 
churches, or groups of churches, there were usually houses for 
the abbots, hardly less ascetic in their construction than the 
cells of the monks, halls for strangers, refectories and kitchens. 
Of the abbots’ houses we have several remaining, especially 
those of St. Columba at Kells and of St. Kelvin at Glendalough. 
These were single rooms, about 18 feet to 25 feet long, by 
15 feet or 16 feet wide, vaulted and covered by a stone roof, 
with a window and a door of very small size, all perfectly plain, 
but skilfully constructed. All such groups of buildings were 
surrounded by a high and thick wall of defence with strong 
gateways, and somewhere at hand was often erected a round 
tower, at once the bell-tower of the monastery and the place of 
refuge in case of attack. We know nothing of the internal 
arrangement of the churches, excepting that in some cases 
there is a stone bench across the east end, the altar standing a’ 


little in advance—a square ‘version of the basilican arrange-' 


ment—for, be it remembered, the apse possibly only came into 


use when secular basilicee were converted into churches, while’ 
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those under consideration were probably founded upon the 
traditions of churches which existed in Britain before the time 
of Constantine, so that our English square east end may after 
all be the more primitive type, though, if such were the case, it 
would appear that the seats of the clergy were at first along the 
eastern wall and behind the altar, as in the apsidal churches. 


Early Terra-Cotta. 


To say what has been done with terra-cotta in early times 
in Northern Italy is to refer to almost all its churches and 
convents and to many public buildings. For instance, the 
Certosa at Pavia, the church of Chiaravalle, near Milan, as 
well as the “ Ospitale Maggiore ” and other buildings in Milan 
itself, the cathedral of Monza and elsewhere. ‘These are, 
architecturally, more than half composed of terra-cotta, used in 
columns, arches, strings and cornices, of a very elaborate 
character’ generally; traceried windows and such details also 
are frequent, full of rich and varied design. The colour is 
generally a sort of cream tint, which, when seen against a deep 
blue sky, and with the rich red background of the adjoining 
brickwork, lends a charm to the general effect of the forms 
which is as beautiful as it is peculiar to these buildings; for the 
clear atmosphere and plenty of sunlight gives an opportunity 
for the smallest details and ornaments to “tell” in the com- 
position, even at a height where they would be totally lost 
to sight for the chief part of the year in this country of cloudy 
effects. However, there have been plenty of storms and bad 
weather in Italy for the last three centuries to test the 
durability of the work; and there it stands unharmed, to afford 
us a lesson in the use of similar material, and a precedent for 
its application to church building. Now, it will naturally occur 
to an inquiring mind to ask, Why should not this material, if it 
is so good and durable,’be once more in fashion for churches ? 
or, at least, Why should it not be adapted to be used in place of, 
or with, materials of an inferior character, like brick, where 
circumstances prevent the use of stone, and where, indeed, 
stone itself would be likely to perish? We say “ once more,” 
for there are examples of the use of terra-cotta in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries here in England. In the interior of the 
north wall of the chancel of Frittenden Church, in Kent, are, or 
were, certain quatrefoil tracery panels of hard brick, which 
show that the material was not untried for such forms in the 
Decorated period of. church architecture. In Arundel Church 
are some fine tombs of a later date belonging to the Norfolk 
family. The examples. we have to adduce in our own 
country are, however, chiefly in domestic buildings and of the 
sixteenth century. There are interesting examples at Layer 
Marney, in Essex. They consist of very elaborate windows of 
a quasi-Italian character, and a very ornamental parapet of 
terra-cotta better designed, used in good Late Gothic or Tudor 
brickwork. In the same styleare a large quantity of terra-cotta 
ornamental details inserted inja large house near Woking, called 
Sutton Place. These are of the date of the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century, a time of some importance in the general 
history of the Church of England. Many other examples may 
be adduced of the same date, such as Hampton Court Palace, 
Wollerton Hall, East Basham, and others in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, where stone was not easily procurable. Of an earlier 
date are Little Wenham Hall (also in Suffolk), about 1260; 
Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk; and in Essex Nether Hall, and 
Tattershall Castle, in Lincolnshire, while some parts of Eton 
College may also be mentioned. 


The Ideal in Landscape Art. 


What do we mean by the “ideal” of landscape? The 
“naturalists” ask the question ina tone of somewhat more than 
doubt. The sketcher is apt to be caught in the snare of nature’s 
many beauties, and, growing enamoured of them in detail, to 
lose the higher sense in his practical imitation. ‘This® ts.2 
danger he must avoid by study, by reflection, by poetry. Ifthe 
“ideal” be in himself he will find it in nature. If he sees in 
mountains, woods and fields but materials for the use of man, 
and what the toil of man has made them, he may be a good 
workman in his imitation, but he will be a poor designer. The 
“ideal” grows out of a reverence which he can scarcely feel. 
If the earth be nothing to him but for the plough, and the rivers 
for the mill, and its only people are the present people—doomed 
to toil, bearing about them» parochial cares and’ tasteless 
necessity, ignorant and regardless of the history of the earth 
they tread—he may boast of his love of nature, but his love is,. 
in fact, the love of his technical skill, of his. imitation. He 
thinks more of the how to represent than what the scene may 
represent. The ideal ranges beyond the present aspect, and 
he who has a belief in it will reverence this ancient earth, the 
cradle wherein he and all living things took form from their 
creation. He will see visions of the past and dream dreams 
of its future aspects and destiny, and will learn in his medita- 
tions to recall the people of old and imprint its soil with 
imaginary footsteps. The painter is no true artist if he feel not 
the greatness of nature’s immortality, at least that as it rose 
from the creation so will it be, throwing forth its bounty and 
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beaming with the same vigorous beauty till it shall pass away: 


asa scroll. The painter-poet must be of a loving superstition,’ 
must acknowledge powers above his’ own, beings greater 
between him and the heavens.' They may be invisible ’as 
angels, yet leave some understanding of their presence. ' They 
will voice the woods and the winds, and tell everywhere that all 
of nature is life. Are. there not-noble elements here for the 
landscape-painter, and can neither history nor fable supply him 
with better figures than toil-worn labourers, drovers taking their 
cattle or sheep to the butchers and paupers walking to the 
poorhouse? If the art be not twin-sister with poetry, her charm 
is only for the eye. Nothing great ever came from such hands. 


Aust Chureh. ° 


In November 1375 King Edward III. presented Wycliffe to 
the prebend of Aust, about twelve miles from Bristol, and 
shortly after to the rectory of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, 
which was at that time in the royal gift, owing to the minority 
of Earl Ferrers ; and he retained Aust to the time of his death, 
and was in the habit of repairing there for quiet and retirement 
from persecution. There is a tradition also that he translated 
a great part of the Bible during his residence at Aust. The 
style of the nave of Aust Church (dedicated in the hamé of the 
Virgin Mary) is of the Perpendicular or Third Pointed period, 
of about the time of Richard II. The chancel seems to have 
been an addition of a later date. The church comprises an 
embattled tower of three stages, with turret at its south-east 
angle, and two light Perpendicular windows on each face of its 
two upper stages ; nave and chancel, with vestry, on its north 
side. On the south side of the nave is a doorway and porch, 
and three windows of the Perpendicular style, of which two are 
of three lights, one of them being square-headed, the other of 
two lights, all being trefoliated. On the south side of the 
chancel is a lychnoscope (at the western extremity), and a 
square-headed window of three trefoiled lights, with label over. 
The east window was added at the time of the restoration, and 
is of three trefoiled lights, and of the Perpendicular style. 
On the north side of the nave are three windows, corresponding 
to those on the south side; and on the same side of the 
chancel, next the entrance to the vestry on its eastern side, is 
a square-headed window of three trefoiled lights. The tower 
is seated and used. It is in length 13 feet, and in breadth 
11 feet. The nave is in length 53 feet, and in breadth 21 feet ; 
and the dimensions of the chancel are—length, 23° feet; 
breadth, 16 feet. The church contains an octagonal font of 
unusual design, and believed to be unique.. It is thought to be 
of about the period of Henry VIII. 


Conerete Walls with Stone Facings. 


When cut stone was used for facing concrete walls it was 
cut into small cubes, often not more than 6 inches square, but 
the size varies according to the nature of the material. Such 
Roman walls may be seen in many parts of England. When 
marble is used it is cut into slices, and the concrete wall is 
covered with marble, Originally such walls were covered with 
wood only, the wood has perished and _has left the marks of it 
only and the grooves for the posts and rails to which the boards 
had been fixed. It is probable that the earliest concrete walls 
were built by being filled in between two wooden palings. 
There is a very early example of this kind on the Palatine Hill 
at Rome, opposite to the Capitol and adjoining to the wall of 
Romulus (which latter is built of the large squared blocks of 
tufa in use in the time of the kings of Rome) ; the concrete 
wall is of the time of the Republic, probably avout: three 
centuries before the Christian era. 


The Crypt of Chartres Cathedral: 


SIR,—In the extremely able and interesting article in last 
week’s Architect: on M., Huysman’s, “La Cathédrale” it is 
observed, in touching upon the. early service in. the crypt of 
Chartres—that most wonderful of French churches with its 
unrivalled store of painted windows, 


Pride of France, 
Each the bright gift of some mechanic guild,” »’ 
Who loved their city and thought gold well spent 
To make her beautiful with piety— 


that “ we suppose no Englishman has penetrated tothe crypt: 


at so early an hour.” Permit me to statee that whenever I 
pay a visit to the old capital of La Beauce I invariably make it a 
point to visit this most solemn and awful portion of the vast fabric 


of its mother church at an early hour. On one occasion—it 
was the Festival of the Assumption—I penetrated to the crypt 
at 5 A.M., so anxious was I at this great solemnity to see the 
building and to witness the ritual of its offices under every con-, 
dition.. The appearance of the vast substructure beneath the 
northern aisle of. the cathedral, filled from end to end with 
attendants at the First Mass, with its western portion lost in 
gloom, while the opposite end, where the chasubled . priest 
moved softly to and fro before the altar, was in a blaze of light. 
from innumerable lamps and candles, left an impression upon 
the mind which will not readily be effaced. 

Should any of your readers visit Chartres in the coming. 


holiday season, let them by all means endeavour to visit the. 


crypt of its cathedral at an early hour, when the greater part of 
it.can be inspected without any fee; for after the early Masses. 
are over it'is inaccessible from the exterior.—Yours, &c., 

The Author of “ ECCLESIOLOGIA GERMANICA.” 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has approved of the change of title of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers to the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers and Engravers. 

A Memorial of Garibaldi is to be erected in Paris at the 
cost of the Municipal Council. 


The Spring Exhibition of the Bristol Fine Arts Academy 
contains 439 works, including several which have appeared in 
the Royal Academy and other exhibitions. 
represented are Mrs. Normand, Sir Wyke Bayliss,’ Messrs. 
J. W. North, A.R.A., T. C. Gotch, W. Langley, Edgar Bundy, 
John Finnie, Spenlove-Spenlove, Harold Speed, Alfred Parsons, 
A.R.A., C. E. Johnson, J. H. Henshall, R.W.S., Chetwood- 
Aiken, Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., John R. Reid, J. Noble 
Barlow, Melton Fisher, Arthur Wardle, W. H. Bartlett. 


The Whitechapel Picture Exhibition at Easter is ex- 
pected to be very attractive. Among the many works by the 
late Sir John Millais which are to be transferred from Burling- 
ton House to St. Jude’s Schools are Chill October, The Old 
Garden, Lilacs, A Message from the Sea, and Lord Salisbury. 
The Queen has lent the portrait of the Princess Marie of Edin- 
burgh, now Crown Princess of Roumania. The exhibition 
opens on March 29 and closes on April 17. 


An Order in Council has been made for the sale of 
Addington Park, on the ground that it is “expensive to main- 
tain and otherwise undesirable to maintain as an archiepiscopal 
residence.” With the proceeds it is proposed to provide a 
house for the Archbishop “within or near the city of Canter- 
bury,” and to apply the balance to such purposes agreed on by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners “sanctioned by and in conformity with the provisions 
of any Act of Parliament which may hereafter be passed in 


relation to the matter.” 

M. Carolus Duran has departed for the United States, 
and is the latest of the French painters who have sought there 
commissions for costly portraits. 


The Bill for the construction of an underground railway 
between the terminus of the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway and the sea at Brighton has been withdrawn, 
owing to the opposition of the Town Council. 


Papers will be read before the applied art section of the 


Society of Arts on the following subjects :—March 29.— English 


Art in Illuminated MSS.,” by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, 
K.C.B. April 26.—“ The Importance of Craftsmanship,” by 
Sir William Blake Richmond, R.A., K.C.B. May 10.—“ The 
Art of William Morris,” by F. S. Ellis. May 17.— Practical 
Points in Italian Majolica Painting,” by William Burton, 
ESC.S, 

The Prince of Wales laid on Thursday (the 1oth inst.) at 
Cannes the foundation-stone of a pier to be known as the 
Albert Edward Jetty. 


The Bill promoted by the Society of the Inner Temple to 
enable then: to build on ‘the reclaimed land on the Victoria 


Embankment came before a Select Committee of the House of’ 


Lords on Monday. After the arguments had been heard, the 
Duke cf Richmond (the chairman) announced that the Com- 
mittee had decided that’ the ‘preamble ‘of the Bill was not 
proved. 

The Royal Scottish Academy on Wednesday elected Mr. 
W. Y. Macgregor and Mr. W. S. MacGeorge as Associates. 


Albury Church, Hertfordshire, was the scene of an ex- 
citing fire which broke out. during Saturday night. An alarm 
was raised, and. subsequently the vicar and a large body of 
parishioners.mounted the, roof, and with a copious supply of 
water succeeded, after strenuous efforts, in checking the flames. 


The roof and north part of the «chancel were considerably, — 


damaged. 


Among the artists. 
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So long a time has elapsed since. any Government has 
realised the necessity of expenditure on building, the 
announcement that votes for 2,450,000. would be applied 
for has caused satisfaction among, builders. It is also 
gratifying to know that the opposition to the outlay of 
so much money is not serious. People are beginning to 
realise that in a country like England administration should 
not be conducted in holes and corners, and besides it is 
well known that the, tendency.to idleness is stronger 
when officials cannot be properly overlooked. If City 
banks were arranged like Government offices the business 
of the country would be impeded ; but as the employés are, 
as it were, under public control, they. are efficient., But 
while we,are glad to know that a large sum will be dis- 
tributed, it cannot be concealed that the proposed 
arrangements for designing the new buildings, with 
one exception, are humiliating to architects. The First 
Commissioner of Works said it was not intended to have 
competitions. The interiors will be designed by Govern- 
ment officials, and then one or more architects will be 
appointed “ for the purpose of clothing the building.” It 
is needless to say that in theory at least that is an erroneous 
arrangement, for the exterior should be the logical outcome 
of the parts within. But the complaints which have been 
heard against the offices in Parliament Street and the Law 
Courts are enough to warrant a Government to depart from 
the usual system in order “to get offices which would meet 
the requirements of the public service, and give a certain 
amount of comfort to those who were compelled to work 
in them.” | It is well, however, to remember that the plans 
which were prepared by Scott and STREET were submitted 
to official scrutiny, and were repeatedly altered to correspond 
with official suggestions. If, in the end, there were mis- 
apprehensions, the architects were only partially to, blame. 
The cause of the evil was that the two architects, being 
overburdened with work of a different kind, could not give 
that personal attention to the buildings while in progress 
which was absolutely necessary. Sir GILBERT SCOTT: was 
ill for a long time and his representative was afraid to pro- 
pose alterations. With an ordinary client it is easy to 
explain the advantages of deviations from plans when they 
become apparent, but for a non-official architect to suggest 
the slightest change is to appear as conspiring against the 
constitution. Neither Scotr nor STREET cared to make 
the experiment, although an architect whose future depended 
on the success of a building would take the risk of pro- 
posing an improyement when one was advantageous. 


THE effect of the arrangement will not be confined to 
the new offices, for the decision of .the Office. of. Works is a 
proclamation that architects are incompetent to design.an 
interior, which is. the part of,a building that has most 
importance in the eyes of the majority of Englishmen. . Mr. 
Aston Wess may be able to demonstrate the fallacy of the 
conclusion. We assume he will be allowed to prepare the 
whole of the plans for the buildings at South Kensington, 
including those ‘for interior courts and galleries. He 
would in that case have the opportunity to prove that 
architecture is not necessarily restricted to the designing of 
facades. But it may be doubted whether 800,000/. will be 
a sufficient sum to carry out all the buildings which are now 
contemp'ated at South Kensington. Indeed, ail the 
official estimates appear to relate to unpretentious buildings, 
but there will be disappointment if the “clothing ” does 
not present a magnificent appearance, and the sartorial 
architects will have to bear the blame. 


THERE are marine painters in England, but the late W. 
H. OvEREND, who died on Friday, stood almost alone in 
treating pictorially the incidents of naval warfare. His 
Sinking Despatches, of which we published an illustration, 
suggested original power which was equal to the representa- 
tion of the heroic events by which Britain gained the 
rulership of the waves. The American Government 
recognised his ability when he was commissioned to paint 
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a picture of Admiral Farragut at the Battle of Mobile Bay. 
Mr. OVEREND was born in 1851, and was educated at 
Charterhouse School. His inclination was towards art, and 
it was not long before he won a place for himself as an 
illustrator of books and periodicals. His drawings were 
marked by force and definiteness, and were well adapted for 
photographic reproduction. 


M. Rooprn has at last completed the model of the figure 
of Batzac for which he received a commission several 
years ago.* The sculptor was never more painfully 
fastidious than when producing this figure, which is the 
seventh attempt he made to: express the character of the 
author of the great series of the ‘‘ Comédie Humaine.” For 
M. Roprn is not satisfied: with portrait statues like those 
with which we are familiar in London. He desires to 
suggest the characteristic, and that is not always feasible 
with marble.or bronze. It is especially difficult in this case, 
for BaLzac was not a graceful figure... He was clumsily 
formed, and his sedentary life did not impart flexibility-to 
his frame. He liked to wear an old dressing-gown, and 
sometimes utilised a friar’s robe. An ordinary sculptor 
would haye made Bauzac graceful, but M. Ropin is a 
stern realist, and will not represent the writer otherwise 
than as he appeared to his contemporaries—a man who did 
not appear to have a particle of romance in his composition. 
The sculptor has, in fact, defied all the conventionalities of his 
art.. He represents: Batzac as if inspired-by some happy 
thought on awakening, and jumps out of bed to dictate it 
to his amanuensis. In his hurry Bauzac has not waited to 
put his arms in his robe de chambre; he has thrown it over 
him as a cloak, and retains it against his breast by his 
crossed. arms.. The writer, therefore, has some analogy to 
the sculptor’s burgesses of Calais, who are shown as they 
appeared before Epwarp III. in their shirts. M. Ropin 
proposes to introduce a statuette of Fame, holding a crown 
near the author, as if it were a familiar. object in Baizac’s 
house. On the pedestal will be a relief of, a nude woman 
who. has withdrawn her mask; she is the ‘‘Comédie 
Humaine” in person. The statue, when cast will excite 
much criticism; but if the ,sculptor’s efforts, to represent 
BaLzAc in.a manner which the great writer. would, have 
approved does not find favour among his countrymen, it is 
not likely compensation will be found in the admiration 
of foreigners. 


IT is understood that the Hotel de Lauzun, in the Ile 
Saint-Louis, Paris, is in the market. If its demolition 
should be decreed the Science and Art Department will do 
well to secure some of the carvings and decorative paintings. 
Although long occupied by Lauzun, who was one of the 
most renowned of the courtiers of Louis XIV., it was not 
erected by him, but by Gruin, an army contractor, who 
became:a millionaire by the unceasing invasions of sur- 
rounding countries which were necessary to keep up the 
prestige of the king. Lauzun purchased the mansion in 
1657. - There is no building in Paris which contains finer 
woodwork, and there is enough to enrich all the art museums 
in Great Britain. The Quai d’Anjou, like the rest of the 
Ile Saint-Louis, has ceased to be.in favour, with the 
aristocracy, and the Hotel Lauzun has had its vicissitudes. 
As it may become an asylum for the poor or a charitable 
institution, would it not be better removed in order that its 
beautiful decoration might inspire strangers to> rival the 
seventeenth-century artists of France ? 


A LARGE area of Russia is desolate and not an inviting 
region to an archeologist, but there are districts of it which 
formed parts of the countries around Greece where ancient 
remains must still exist. It is remarkable, as suggesting 
the indifference of the Russians to antiquity, that there are 
no laws or regulations concerning the preservation of 
ancient monuments. No doubt, if extraordinary vandalism 
was perpetrated governors would, if they were inclined, 
punish the offenders, but it is not on the humour of the 
moment that the safety of remains: should be allowed to 
depend... In its neglect of the works of the earlier possessors 
ofthe soil Russia stands alone among European peoples. 
Even Turkey possesses a nearer approach to an organisation 


for securing the safety of what is old, although the objects may 


be considered as unworthy of Mohammedan care. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS AS AN AMATEUR. 
N the exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours Mr. H. R. SrrEr, of Leicester, has 
among his drawings an excellent one, A/rs. Pepys's Portrait, 
representing the scene on February 15, 1663, which is thus 
described in the “ Diary” :—‘“‘ Mr. Hates begun my wife’s 
portrait in the posture we saw one of my Lady PErTER, 
like a St. KatHerine. While he painted, Knipp and 
Mercer and I sang.” It is not the first time the subject 
was utilised, and probably will not be the last. JOHN 
Hates, or Hayts, the painter, who in the drawing appears 
to be as much attracted by the singing as by the sitter, was 


not a great artist, although he could make good copies of | 


VANDYKE’s portraits, and he was considered to be a rival of 
Lety. He was one of those men who were ready to pose 
their subjects as goddesses, queens or saints. We imagine 
he was patronised by Prpys because his price was lower 
than LELy’s, and he was more affable.. LELy’s pictures, says 
the Diarist, ‘are without doubt much beyond Mr. Hatss’s, 
but a mighty proud man he is and full of state.” The portrait 
was commenced, as we have said, on February 15. Exactly a 
month afterwards Pepys was abletorecord, ‘To HALEs, where 
T met my wife and people; and do find the picture, above all 
things, a most pretty picture, and mightily like my wife; and 
I asked him his price; he says 14/, and the truth is I think 
he do deserve it.” The next day the money was paid with 
1Z. ss. for the frame. Prpys was so well satisfied, he 
resolved to have a portrait of himself produced by so able 
_and economical an artist. But the Admiralty official, who 
loved to be at his ease, did not enjoy his first experience as 
a model, for he says, ‘‘I sit to have it full of shadows, and 
do almost break my neck looking over my shoulder to make 
the posture for him to work by.” Evidently HaLes wished 
to introduce Rembrandtish effects on the canvas, and to 
add to the novelty PEepys-hired “an Indian gowne” to garb 
himself with, A music-book was also introduced which 
pleased the amateur mightily, “it being painted true.” 
Feats of exact copying were admired in those days, for it 
needed no knowledge of art to understand them. PEpys 
was well satisfied with his own portrait, but after a time 
defects were discovered in his wife’s. One of the hands 
had to be repainted, and the nose probably more than once, 
for the artist. said it ‘“‘hath cost him as much work as 
another’s face.” But it was dangerous for a pretty woman 
with a husband who was uxorious, or apparently so in order 
to. screen his peccadilloes, to sit to a second-rate artist. 
Harris, the actor, persuaded Prepys to have SAMUEL 
Cooper, the miniaturist, draw her head, and the brave man 
accordingly resolved to despise the outlay—“ though it cost 
302, yet I will have it done.” Cooper amazed his patron 
with his ‘extraordinary things indeed,” and much was 
expected. But Pepys had to own he was not satisfied “in 
the greatness of the resemblance nor in the blue garment,” 
although he had to pay 30/. for the miniature and 8/. 3s. ad. 
for the case, which was crystal and gold. 

As long as the English language endures we suppose 
people will take an interest in Prpys and all he did. He 
was not a perfect man, but the interest with which his 
“Diary” is read is very different from that which is im- 
parted by the work of his solemn contemporary JoHN 
EVELYN. PeEpys’s fame is enough to convince the world 
that fallible people will always be lovable to a fallible pos- 
terity. Prpys seemed to. have an odd sort of pleasure in 
suffering remorse, and when he yielded to temptations he 
was therefore very careful to give the date of his weakness. 
But if compared with the BuckHuRsTs, SEDLEYSs, BEN- 
NETTS, BERKELEYS around him, his philandering may 
appear almost venial. PrEpys, it is to be feared, loved his 
sinning when he tried to appear most penitent in his own 
eyes, and his countless lapses have therefore assumed more 
interest to the readers of his ‘“ Diary” than he could have 
anticipated. ‘Too much is made of the peccant spouse of 
EvizaBETH St. MicHagt, while the able administrator, the 
loyal retainer, the shrewd observer is ignored. It is as the 
last we desire to consider him. 

Pepys described himself in a few words when he said 
‘I am in all things curious.” The entries of his “Diary ” 
bring before us the incidents which passed under the gaze 
of a man who possessed the best position for seeing public 
and private life, and who was likewise almost passionate in 
his hunt after news. If, as TENNYSON says, “knowledge 
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‘which reigned in Whitehall and_ elsewhere. 
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is but what we see,” PEpys must have been the most know- 
ing man in London about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. “He was prepared ‘to go anywhere or suffer any 
inconvenience if by doing so.he could gain something novel 
to confide in cypher to his “ Diary.” Hence it is the book 
has mspired many pictures like Mrs. Pepys’s Portrait, and 
there is-hardly a page which does not offer a subject for an 
illustration. About art he was as inquisitive as any nine- 
teenth-century disturber of studios or invader on Show 
Sunday, but his opportunities were limited. a 
Cuar.es II. was taught drawing in his youth, but he 
was not inspired by any exalted idea about painting, 
sculpture or architecture. Sir PETER LELy suited: him as 
a painter, and expressed by his pencil the moral disorder 
PEPYS was 
bound to notice an artist who was so influential, and it is 
not difficult to perceive he was not altogether at his ease 
before a man who could command the influence of the 
harem. What was a retainer of my Lord SANDWICH in the 
eyes of Lety? An official who might, no doubt, be 
enriching himself at the public expense, but who was 
unable or unwilling to spend much in patronising art: 
Pepys believed he was extravagant in expending 30/. on a 
miniature, but it would be an unpardonable insult to offer 
so insignificant a sum to the painter of the Court beauties. 
LELy’s position is easily inferred from one or two entries. 
In October 1662 PEpys writes :—‘ With Commissioner 
Perr to Mr. Litty’s, the great painter, who carhe forth to 
us ; but believing that I came to bespeak a picture, he 
prevented it by telling us that he should not be at leisure 


these three weeks ; which methinks is a rare thing. And 


then to see in what pomp his table was laid for himself to 
vo to dinner!” Four years afterwards Pepys had to again 
call on Lety about a portrait of Sir W. PENN for the Duke 
of York, and he states that “so full of work LELY was, he 
was fain to take his table book out to see how his 
time is appointed, and appointed six days hence for him 
to come between sever and eight in the morning.” 
An official of Prpys’s standing could hardly be expected to 
admire the man who made his superiority felt. Accordingly, 
we find him depreciating the painter’s works. ‘ This day,” 
he says on one occasion, “I did first see the Duke of 
Yorx’s room of pictures of some maids-of-honour, done by 
Lety, but not like.’ He was privileged to see the 
painter producing a likeness of the Duchess, and he 
revenges himself by recording, “I was well pleased to 
see that there was nothing near so much resemblance of 
her face in his'work, which is now the second, if not the 
third time, as there was of my wife’s at the very first time. 
Nor do I think at last it can be like, the lines not being in’ 
proportion to those of her face.” Prpys not only considered 
Hares was a better painter, but that LELY was also sur- 
passed by James Huysman. He went in 1664, he relates, 
“to see some pictures at one HUysSMAN’s, a picture drawer, 
a Dutchman, who is said to exceed LELY, and indeed there 
is both of the queens and maids-of-honour (particularly 
Mistress STEWART in a buff doublet, like a soldier) as good 
pictures, I think, as ever I saw. The queen is drawn in 
one like a shepherdess, in the other like St. KATHERINE, 
most like and most admirably.” According to WALPOLE. 
or VERTUE’s account, HuysMAN constituted himself the 
queen’s painter, and, to justify it, made her sit for every 
Maponna or VENUs he painted, a sort of loyalty which was: 
apparently common in those days. ; 

Pepys did not aspire to have a portrait of the queen,’ 
but there was a drawing of the CASTLEMAINE, prepared by 
FalTHORNE, which the sly fellow coveted. He thought he: 
could as well display his loyalty by having paintings of the 
royal palaces on the panels of his dining-room, as by a 
costly production of LELy’s or Huysman’s. An order was 
given to Henry DanKeErsS, the Dutchman, for views of 
Whitehall, Hampton Court, Greenwich and Windsor. They’ 
were to be painted in distemper, “ with egg to keep off the 


glaring of the light”; but Prpys, although content with 


the result, would have pre‘erred to see them in oil-colours. 

Afterwards a view of Rome was substituted for Hampton’ 

Court. DANKERS introduced PEpys to ROBERT STREATER, 

who was the sergeant painter and principal representative: 

of English painting of the decorative variety at that time.’ 

There was a poem published at Oxford which said 
That future ages must confess they owe 
To Streater more than Michel Angelo, 


> 


. 
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engaged on paintings for the Oxford Theatre. 
Prpys :— “Thence he (DaANKERS) carried me to’ Mr. 
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and SANDERSON in his “ Graphice” declared :—“ Of ‘our 


own nation I know none more excellent but STREATER, who 
indeed is a compleat master therein, as also in other arts of 


. etching, graving, and his work of architecture and per- 
_ spective, not a line but is‘true to the rules of art and 


symmetry.” At the time of Prpys’s visit STREATER was 
Says 
STREATER’S, the famous history painter over the way, whom I 
have often heard of, but did never see him before ; and 
then I found him and Dr. WreEN and several virtuosos 


- looking upon the paintings which he is making for the new 


theatre at Oxford ; and indeed they look as if they would 
be very fine, and the rest think better than those of RUBENS 
in the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, but I do not so fully 
think so. But-they will certainly be very noble ; and I am 
pleased to have the fortune to see this man and his work, 
which is very famous. He is a very civil little man, and 
lame, but lives very,handsomely.” STREATER’s works are 
now unknown. 

The Dr. WrEN who was present was the architect. For 
@ man who was ‘in ‘all things curious” there could 
hardly be a more profitable companion than CHRISTOPHER 
WreEN. He was an experimentalist and was able to give an 
account of the strange wonders of which the followers of 
the new. philosophy were able to obtain visions. But it was 
Matruew Wren not CHRISTOPHER who was the intimate 
friend of PErpys. About the architect there is very little 
said in the “ Diary.” He is described as a worthy man, 
although Pepys considered that by accepting the office of 
Surveyor of the King’s Works he became the tool of the 


_ Duke of BucxincHam, who had promised that Baprist 


May, the keeper of the Privy Purse, should be appointed 
as a return for numerous services rendered during twenty 
years. May said the king was kind to him in ‘the dis- 
appointment, “and hath promised him a pension of 300/ a 


year out of the Works, which will be of more content to him 


than the place, which under their present needs of money is 
a place that disobliges most people, being not able to do 
what they desire to their lodgings.” What is suggested is 
that the courtiers expected the Surveyor of Works to be at 
their command and to carry out repairs to private property: 
at the expense of the public. Pepys obtained one of 
WREN’s “perspective instruments,” but as his eyes were 
beginning to grow dim he was unable to make use of it. 
The entries relating to the Great Fire of London are 
evidence of an indifference to the Surveyor. PrEpys took 


credit to himself for having suggested to the king and Duke. 


of YoRK the necessity of demolishing houses in order to 
stop the progress of the flames, and by order of the king he 
commanded the Lord Mayor “to spare no houses.” When 
his lordship was met in the street and heard the order “he 
cried like a fainting woman, ‘Lorp, what canI do? Iam 
spent ; people will not obey me.’” Ifhe were not a curious 
man, that was enough to make Prpys take interest in all 
that was proposed to restore the city. But numerous as are 
the references to projects and to steps taken by the govern- 
ment and individuals, there is not a word about WREN’Ss plans, 
which were so quickly produced as to appear as if the author 
had anticipated the catastrophe which would give them 
value. If Wren’s scheme is mentioned his name is not 
connected with it. This is the more strange, for Pepys was 


almost daily meeting with MarrHew Wren, and rumour 


had made them rivals for the post of secretary to the Duke 
of York. “I am glad with all my heart,” wrote PEpys, 
“that Iam not so ; thinking myself now in the best place 


that ever man was in to please his own mind.” Having the 


elder brother as a confidential friend, why was he indifferent 
to the younger? ‘That is a question like many others con- 
cerning CHRISTOPHER WrkN which must remain in 
darkness. 

“If erroneous conclusions are formed about PEpys’s 
character the blame must rest on himself. By his own hand 
he was drawn as the most restless of gadabouts. From a 
letter to him by Jon EveEtyn it would appears asif PEpys 
was a collector of drawings and engravings, and a letter 
from another. friend shows that he collected medals. He 
was willing to pay excessive prices for books, and one of 
the booksellers said to him, ‘“ Without flattery, I love to find 
a rare book for you,” words which from such a source signify 
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Prpys were the most varied: in England. — But the worth of 
what was acquired by Pxpys can stiJl be judged, for he 
bequeathed his collections to the University of Oxford, an 
institution which, although a Cambridge man, he always 
regarded with affection. If it was not to him an Alma Mater, 


| he considered it, at least, as an-aunt. 


He gave also his advice to Oxford, and what he said throws 
a light upon his own aspirations. PEPys was ambitious to be 
included among educational reformers. He wished to see 
more attention given to thearts, takingthe word in the modern 
acceptation. Without their refining influence students were, 
he said, ‘‘too soon betrayed to the more gross, contagious 
and* destructive pleasures waiting them without doors.” 


‘Moreover, the arts he recommended were, as he said, for 


students “pleasant in the acquiring, easy in the retaining, 
ever useful, ever delightful, suited to the dignity of their 
characters and fortunes, and to crown all, lying always 
within their own reach, fitting for self-entertainment and 
home execution.” | 

The first art was music, which was a favourite with 
Prpys, for he composed several songs, and an actress was 
sure to captivate him by singing one of them with expres: 
sion. He considered there would be more attention given 
to music “were the doctrine of it brought within the 
simplicity, perspicuity and certainty common to all the 
other parts of mathematical knowledge, and of which I take 
this to be equally capable with any of them, in lieu of that 
fruitless jargon of obsolete terms and other unnecessary 
perplexities and obscurities whereto it has been ever hitherto 
delivered.” Some improvement has taken place in the 
position of music in Oxford, but the art can never be con- 
sidered in an old university as having equal importance 
with grammar, rhetoric, logic, geometry, arithmetic and 
astronomy. . 

In PEpys’s time the grand tour was an essential element 
in a gentleman’s education. As photography was then 
unknown, there was no way of obtaining views of foreign 
buildings or pictures unless by employing an artist to 
accompany the tourist, or by purchasing drawings or en- 
gravings. PEpys was anxious to have drawing comprised 
in the University curriculum, in order that the student 
would be enabled, “when in |foreign travels, to know how 
by his own skill to entertain himself in taking the appear- 
ances of all he. meets with of remarkable, whether of palaces 
or other fabrics, ruins, fortifications, ports, moles, or other 
public views, convertible to the delight or service of him- 
self, his friends, or country at his return ; and when at 
home to give himself the pleasure and benefit (on all oc¢a- 
sions of surveying, building or other) of being his own sur- 
veyor and designer ; and with it of judging, correcting and 
improving the performances of others upon the same sub- 
ject.” The authorities were not willing to apply the 
University funds to the creation of amateur artists, and 
Oxford would be still without a professor of pictorial art if 
Mr. SLADE had not come to its rescue. PEpPys was un- 
doubtedly the pioneer in a change which, in a scholastic 
sense, was a revolution. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR ELECTRICAL WORK. 


HE object of a specification is, of course, to be’ a 
protection to the purchaser, and an assurance that 
he will obtain the results he desires andthe best value for 
his money, but it is, or should be, a guide to the contractor 
enabling him to be certain what he is tendering for. Un- 
fortunately, this latter condition is frequently inadequately 
provided for, with the result that large amounts have to be 
added for contingencies, or if this is not done, “ scamping ” 
is needed to make the work pay. Further, there has been, 
and is often, considerable dissatisfaction with the conditions 
to which the contractor has to comply, and it must be ad- 
mitted, if carefully considered, that they are often un: 
reasonable, 

It is advisable and general with any large works, especially 
those of a public nature, to call in a consulting engineer 
or an architect, according to the nature of the work, to 
advise as to the arrangements most suitable, and to draw 
up specifications to which tenders are “openly invited. 
With works of less importance the purchaser and contractor 


much. According to Evpiyn, the manuscripts possessed by * often come into direct contact, in which case the latter 
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usually draws up his own specification, if it maybe so 
called, which is practically a skeleton draft explaining ‘the 
werks he proposes to carry'out for the sum named. It 
does not by any means follow that the absence of a con: 
sulting engineer or architect is advantageous to the con- 
tractor. A great number of contractors prefer -to \work 
under these gentlemen rather than to -have their own way 
entirely, as it removes a considerab'e amount of responsibility 
from them, and if the specification is as it should be 
it is a great assistance to the contractor, as it enables him 
to give a close tender without much risk. 

It is to be regretted that a great number of specifica: 
tions are not all that can be desired, and the reason is that 
a certain amount of special skill is required to draft a speci- 
fication ; in fact, it may be said to be an art: It is not 
every clever engineer or architect who can draft a good 
specification—good, looking at the matter from both the 
purchaser’s and contractor’s point of view. 

Some specifications, drawn up with the idea of being 
clear and to the point, omit important details. This leaves 
it open to the contractor to tender for very different ways 
of doing the work, and in: the absence of a detailed de- 
scription by the contractor of what he is tendering for, it 
becomes impossible to compare the tenders. This is moré 
particularly the case in departments where: finality has not 
by-any means been arrived at, and change of methods is 
going on continually. In connection with this we would 
say that architects and engineers should make it their 
business, and contractors should assist them, to become 
acquainted with new methods that are constantly arising, 
otherwise the purchaser may be prevented by a too close 
specification from obtaining the latest and most approved 
work. In cases of this kind it is always safer to 
issue a very strict specification on the points which must be 
common to all methods and as to the results, and to insert 
a clause that the contractor must send in a detailed de- 
scription of his method of doing the work. There is 
another way open, and that is to specify one, and the 
apparently best method, and ‘insist upon all firms tendéring 
to this, but allow them to send in amended specifications 
and tenders for alternatives. This may allow ofa fair com- 
parison of prices of the firms tendering, by which the value 
of the alternatives may be judged. It is open to the objec- 
tion that the specified method may be extremely difficult 
to carry out to one contractor, as his arrangements are 
made for his own system, and any variation means extra 
cost ; consequently his tender to the original specification 
may be of little value in judging of the value he gives in 
his amended specification. Extra work. must be entailed, 
both to the architect and contractor, in these cases ; but 
the better results attained where methods are being con- 
tinually improved will more than compensate for this. It 
is of course unnecessary to say that where alternative tenders 
are necessary the architect or engineer should not allow. his 
judgment to be biassed by glowing descriptions of the 
various methods described. 

Great care must be exercised when very detailed specifi- 
cations are being issued that details of various parts of the 
work do not clash. There is often trouble on this score, 
and where long experience of this particular class of work 
is not available, the subject must be well thought out. 
Where such cases occur, the contractor should certainly 
point this out before commencing the work, in which case 
he should not be made responsible for the result if the 
adherence to the specification is insisted upon. 

The conditions of contract are undoubtedly the chief 
cause of difference between the engineer or architect and 
contractor. ‘There are many clauses which are. usually 
inserted, and which, if reasoned out, cannot be considered 
altogether fair to the contractor. In this connection it may 
be well to review briefly the position of a consulting 
engineer or architect. He is employed by the purchaser to 
decide as to the best arrangements for supplying the latter’s 
requirements, and with this the contractor is not concerned. 
He is further employed to draw up the specification and 
conditions of contract necessary to fulfil these needs, which 
again does not concern the contractor so long. as..the 
requirements are clearly specified ; but he is ‘also employed:to 
be the interpreter of the specification and conditions, as one 
of the conditions is usually that the engineer’s or architect’s 
decision is to be on all points absolutely final and binding 


‘obtained the specification should be enlightened also. 


‘desires and a dispute arises. 


on the contractor. This clause is not just ifthe specification 
is not clear as to what is required of the contractor. In this 
case the contractor cannot surely be blamed for using his 
own judgment to a certain extent, although it is of course 
open to hin: to obtain further particulars before tendering, 
but this is often not done for several reasons. It is not 
every engineer or architect who cares to be ‘bothered’ for 
further particulars after the specification has been supplied 
and before the tenders are received, and the contractor 
usually knows this ;. further, if one contractor obtains extra 
particulars, it is only fair that all the others who have 
The 
result often is that the work is not as the engineer or architect 
If the engineer’s decision is 
final, the contractor is the loser; and if the work is left, the 
purchaser may not be served to the fullest intent of the 
engineer. It may be said that all disputes would be avoided 
if the architect or engineer, knowing what he wanted, 
specified the same clearly, but, as before mentioned, there 
are sometimes different ways of obtaining the same result, 
and the architect or engineer may have had in his mind a 
very different method from that of the contractor’s.. At 
any rate there can be no injustice to any party if the matter 
is settled by arbitration, the costs being paid by the 
party in the wrong. Another doubtful question is that 
of extras; there is often doubt as to what work 
is or is not included in the tender, and when the 
engineer or architect makes alterations or additions, these 
are done according to schedule prices; but it is well 
known that there may be extra difficulties not contemplated 
by the contractor, or even the architect, when tendering. 
In such cases it is only fair to allow extras, and again, if 
there is any dispute arbitration should be resorted to. 

The great variations in the prices for work put up to 
public tender have often been noticed, and are generally 
due to recklessness, carelessness or ignorance as to the 
correct reading of the specifications, but it is undoubtedly 
also often due to an attempt on the part of some con- 
tractors to get the contract in any case, and make the work 
pay by putting in inferior material and workmanship. If the 
specification is not very strict on these latter points the temp- 
tation is very strong to an unscrupulous contractor, hence 
there is a great necessity that a specification should be very 
strict, quite apart from its being broad or detailed. A loosely 
drawn specification will allow of great variations in prices 
submitted by really honest contractors. Each is tendering 
for a different class of material and workmanship, and each 
thinks that this is included in the specification, and 
complies with it. Of course where a very broad specifica- 
tion is issued there will be great variations in price, and 
the lowest may not be the best. The greater part of the 
work offered to tender does not allow of alternative 
tenders or variations'in systems, and in these cases, if the 
specifications have been properly drawn up, the lowest 
tenders should undoubtedly be accepted, otherwise the 
specification does not fulfil its essential condition in 
this case, viz. that it enables the architect ° to 
state exactly the quantity and kind of work he requires, 
and surely the contractor who does the work for the least 
cost is the most suitable. If, under such conditions, where 
no alternative tenders are allowed, the lowest price is not 
accepted, the contractor has every right to demand an 
inquiry into the circumstances, as otherwise a great deal of 
time and money is wasted in preparing what turn out to be 
useless tenders if they are passed over. Ifa certain make 
of material or machinery is decided upon, such should be 
specified clearly, or what is more fair still, the contractor 
should be informed of it by advertisement before paying his 
deposit for the specification, otherwise he must either lose 
his deposit or the time needed to get out his estimate when 
he knows it to be useless. There are sometimes circum- 
stances which make it necessary to pass over the lowest 
estimate, such as when a firm tenders after a warning that 
owing to past troubles with its work future tenders will not 
be considered, or if two tenders are very near, and one is 
known to do good work and the other is unknown. — It is, 
of course, impossible to refuse to supply any particular firm 
with a specification if that firm comes within the description 
in the advertisement. i 

The question of the completion of the works and 
penalties for failure does not receive the consideration it 


any consideration. 
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deserves. It is not every engineer who looks at the matter 
from the point of view of the contractor, The engineer 
knows that his client is anxious for the work to be com- 
pleted: by a certain time, and judges roughly as to 
how long it should take, allowing a certain number 
of men to be employed .on it. He does: . not 
realise that perhaps the contractors have a_ con- 
siderable amount of other work in hand, and cannot there- 
fore place practically their whole staff at the disposal of the 
engineer at a few days’ notice, or engage a fresh set of men 
unknown to them or their work. They like to know that 
some, at least, of their well-tried and trusted ‘staff are.on 
the work, and it takes time to draw them from other works 
without disturbance and loss. Again, the engineer does 
not think of time taken in preliminary work, delay of 
materials and the unforeseen circumstances. which are 
frequently met with.. The result is usually that. either there 
is a rush of work towards the end of the completion period, 
tending to bad workmanship, or else incompleteness. 
Under the prevailing conditions in this respect the penalties 
are often not enforced, and sometimes the contractor is apt 
to take little or no notice of them. It would be to the 
interests of the purchaser if a sufficient time were allowed, 
taking into-account the nature of the work and contin- 
gencies ; and the architect or engineer should inform his 
client of this in the event of undue haste being required ;. the 
‘penalty clauses should then be insisted on and thus fulfil 
their object, and not only be a sort of a guide to the 
contractor as to the time expected for completion. 

The amount of penalty should be strictly proportional 
to the amount of loss sustained by the failure to complete, 
and should not be, as is often the case, a sum fixed without 
This sum cannot always be arrived at 
with any degree of accuracy without a considerable amount 


-of trouble, but to fix an arbitrary sum is: not satisfactory. 


It would, no doubt, be far more satisfactory in some 
cases to settle this question afterwards, when the amount of 


Joss cannot be very well arrived at beforehand, in which case 


arbitration could be resorted to in the event of a failure of 


the engineer (on behalf of his client) and contractor to 


agree. , 

The question of payment is also deserving of considera- 
tion. ‘Iwo courses are open ; one is to pay as the work 
proceeds on the granting of the engineer’s certificate, and 


‘the other is to keep the whole amount back until the work 


is finished. This latter course is simple, but it gives firms 
with a large capital an unfair advantage over others. who 
may and often do give better work because they have more 


-at stake, The chief difficulty is to fix the percentages pay- 


able by instalments. The exact. figure will depend upon the 
probable gross profit on the work. It is onlv right that an 
amount equal to the profit should be left over until the 
period of guarantee is completed. For instance, if it may 


‘be taken that 20 per cent. is a fair profit on certain work, 


the 80 per cent. has to be distributed as the work proceeds 
or upon completion. The actual amounts to be split up 
between completion payment and instalments should be 
varied according to the nature of the work. Where there 
is a considerable proportion of labour the instalments 


‘should be heavy, as it is only fair to pay a sufficient amount 


to meet wages and payments which cannot be left till the 
completion of the work. These points are mentioned 
because they are seldom considered, and arbitrary figures 
are adopted. fp 
Another point we will mention is the period, of 
guarantee. It is in most. cases unreasonable to withhold 


‘the balance for more than twelve months, but in many cases 


the contractor should be held responsible for a longer 
period after he has been paid. In the case of buildings a 
five years’ guarantee is none too long, but in other cases it 
is far too long. It is unreasonable to make a contractor 
responsible for any length of time for machinery or. other 
work whose life depends to a large extent upon its treat- 
ment when it is out of his control. 

It is somewhat common practice to copy .clauses in 
specifications of certain work the architect or engineer may 
not be thoroughly versed in from one to another, without 
any great consideration of varying conditions, and apparently 
without thought. 

The best way, if a professional man is not intimately 


acquainted with any particular work under his control, is to 


engage an expert who does understand the subject to draft 
the specification. Take’ the case of specifications for 
electrical work, which have been and sometimes are drafted 
by architects. They are generally similar in almost every 
respect, the wording becomes quite familiar, and having 
read the first few lines of a paragraph one may. almost say 
itis possible to recite the rest without reading it. One 
peculiar point is that almost invariably some of the materials 
are specified to be of a -particular firm’s make. Now, 
although the name of the firm is, perhaps, some guarantee 
of good material, is it not more satisfactory to allow any 
other firm’s material, which may be equally as good, 
and does it not rather suggest that the architect does not 
feel himself a good judge or sufficiently acquainted, and so 
he must put dependence on a name? | It is to be remarked 
that few consulting electrical engineers specify the name.of 
a manufacturer of certain materials, or, in fact, the name of 
any manufacturer. 

The various points have been brought up to call atten- 
tion to the faults of some specifications and conditions of 
tender as at present drawn up which could be remedied to 
the advantage of all concerned. Although it may be said 
that the contractor knows what is in the specification and 
the conditions, and if he does not see his way to comply he 
should not tender, the temptation to tender and risk matters 
is great, and therefore provision should be made against 
disputes beforehand by making the specifications and con- 
ditions clear and reasonable. 


ECCLESIOLOGIA GERMANICA. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
(Continued from page 35.) 


Mural Paintings. 


RUNSWICK hasa remarkably fine series in St. Blasius; 
Hildesheim (roof of St. Michael’s); Metz (pillars in the 
cathedral); Methler (near Dortmund); Schwarz Rheindorf 
(opposite Bonn); Liibeck (the celebrated Dance of Death 
in the Marien Kirche); Soést (north-east ‘apse of St. 
Patroclus, and Nikolai Kirche) ;:SS. Peter and Paul, Weissen- 
burg. Since the Gothic revival in Germany, polychromatic 
decoration has been lavishly applied to many church interiors, 
particularly to the Romanesque ones of the Rhine provinces. 
Some of.the best specimens of modern mural enrichment 
occur in Cologne at St. Martin, St. Cunibert and St. Maria in 
Capitolio ; at Aachen, in the new Church of the Conception, 
modelled on St. Elizabeth at Marburg; at Sinzig, in the 
parish church, and at Speyer. St. Quirinus, at Neuss, pre- 
serves some very early works of Cornelius ; at Essen ithe new 
church of St. Gertrude glows with colour, gilding and stained- 
glass in every part ; Minster Cathedral and St. Mauritius, in 
the same city, present likewise good examples of fresco-work, 
as do Limburg Cathedral and St. Severus at Maastricht, which 
last may ,be reckoned German; while at Osnabriick very 
extensive works in the same direction are in progress at the 
Don, the south aisle being finished and the choir well in hand. 
A certain coarseness is observable in the work here, perhaps 
from its proximity to the eye. The frescoes in the church of 
Apollinarisberg—a miserable erection, the vagary of an insane 
pastrycook, seemingly—-will be examined with interest by those 
desirous of comparing German work with such of our own as 
represented by Dyce’s on the east wall of All Saints, Mar- 
garet Street, and by Holiday on either side the altar of All 
Saints, Notting Hill. 


Organs, Organ-cases and German Church Music. 


Almost every large French church—whether cathedral or 
parochial—contains two organs. One in the choir (orgue 
@’accompagnement) for the daily offices-and such portions of 
the Mass as the Introit, Gradual, Gloria, Credo, &c. ; another 
at the west-end—or as at Rheims, Tours, Laon and Le Mans, 
in the transept—for processions, interludes and voluntaries. 
In Germany, more than one organ is rarely found. Generally 
speaking, the instrument stands upon a gallery at the west-end 
of the nave, exceptions to this rule being found at Cologne, 
where the organ—quite inadequate, by the way, both in tone 
and appearance to the immense building in which it is placed— 
occupies the northern transept ; Miinster Cathedral, where it 
is disposed.in the clerestory at the junction of the choir with 
the north-eastern transept; St. Mary, Dortmund, and Stras- 
burg Cathedral, where it is suspended against the northern 
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triforia of the nave; and Aix-la-Chapelle, where it occupies 
the first bay on the\south side of the choir, © 

Examples of organ-cases might be multiplied, but the 
following are among those most deserving of. mention. 
Medizeval ones. of great richness and splendour exist in the 


Liibeck churches of St. James, St. Mary and St. Peter, and in | 


the Marien Kirche at Dortmund. MHildesheim, Halberstadt 
and Paderborn cathedrals have sumptuous organ-cases of Late 
Renaissance date, and others equally fine and of great grandeur 
of dimension are found in many of the churches along the 
Baltic. 

Admirers of the severer styles of ecclesiastical music will 
be gratified in the German cathedrals. On Sundays the 
‘ music at the High Mass is usually of the school of Palestrina, 
and sung, as it should be, without organ accompaniment, that 
instrument being used only to sustain the voices in the Plain 
Song portions of the Office. Both styles of music can be heard in 
great perfection at Cologne, Miimster ard Paderborn. In 
cathedrals where there is a large capitular body the Chapter Mass 
—usually sung between nine and ten o’clock, but at Hildesheim 
as early as eight o’clock—should on no account be missed by 
the lover of Gregorian music. This is daily performed in a 
particularly impressive manner at Aix-la-Chapelle and Hildes- 
heim, while at Miinster and Paderborn the large number of 
students attached to the theological seminaries in those cities 
assist in imparting more than ordinary grandeur to a school of 
music which affords such magnificent scope to the accompanist 
on the king of instruments. In almost every town of import- 
ance where there is a Catholic church a musical Mass may be 
heard daily. Another extremely interesting service, and one 
the ecclesiologist should make a point of attending, is the 
Sunday “Sing. Amt” or People’s Mass. It takes place gene- 
rally at noon, and is affecting not only from its extreme sim- 
plicity, but from the enormous crowds who resort toit. Indeed, 
at Minster I was unable to obtain admittance to the Dom, 
there not being even standing room on its spacious floor at the 
unbenched portion between the western transepts. 
consists of Low Mass celebrated at what is called the people’s 
altar (placed generally at the entrance to the choir), and at certain 
parts of it hymns are sung by the congregation—there is no 
choir on these occasions—to the accompaniment of the organ. 
The People’s Benediction (Zeigt) about five o’clock is equally 
impressive. Those who have some acquaintance with German 
will do well to provide themselves at a trifling expense with the 
Gesang Buch used in the diocese—the numbers of the hymns 
are placed on a board in a conspicuous part of the church— 
and by this means the interest of this service, which is peculiar 
' to Germany, will be materially enhanced. 


Pulpits. 
Two of the earliest examples of pulpits are in the Saxon 


The service | 


Romanesque churches of Goslar (Neuwerks Kirche) and | 


Wechselburg. 
description. It is affixed to the great square pier separating 
~ the fourth and fifth bays of the nave on the north side. It is 
of stone, square in its base and pentagonal in its upper 
portion, supported on its east side by an obtuse-headed arch, 
and on that facing the nave by a couple of columns with rather 
Corinthianising capitals. One of these columns has its surface 
relieved with moulded bands arranged lozenge-wise. The 
other is perfectly plain. The western side of this, the base of 
_ the pulpit, has no arch, but is relieved in its upper portion by 

sculptured figures of Cain and Abel, the former holding in his 
robe a sheaf of corn and the latter presenting a lamb. This 
lower portion of the pulpit is separated from that occupied by 
the preacher by a plainly moulded but well-projecting cornice, 
which imparts an air of dignity and pleasure to the whole 
outline. It is richly sculptured, and in shape pentagonal, the 
longer sides facing the cardinal points. Beginning with the 
side facing west, we have (in an oblong panel) Moses and the 
Brazen Serpent. Then comes a small attached shaft with a 
boldly foliaged capital, and supporting a massiveand well-moulded 
cornice, on which probably stood an eagle for the Gospels. The 
three compartments towards the nave represent in the centre The 
Majesty, seated within an elongated circle (which in its turn 
occupies a square compartment), surrounded in the angles thus 
formed by the Evangelistic symbols. The narrow panel on 
either side this has the Blessed Virgin and St. John 


Baptist ; that facing the east, and separated from the other by. 


a shaft corresponding to the one on the other side, Abraham’s 
Sacrifice. The whole work deserves the most careful study, while 
its iconography is so patent that it is not necessary to enter into 
an explanation of it. 

An extremely interesting Renaissance pulpit is in the 
church at Eisleben. Later and most sumptuous ones of wood, 
carved, painted, surmounted by elaborate canopies, and 
approached by a highly ornate staircase with a door at its foot, 
are found in many churches in the eastern districts of 

_ Westphalia, particularly at Herford, Hildesheim and Minden. 
_ Halberstadt Cathedral has an exceedingly grandiose pulpit in 
' the most voluptuous style of the later Renaissance. 


Of these two, the latter may be taken for | 


Reredoses, Choir Fittings, &c. ples ; 

Magnificent specimens of these, carved and painted, are to 
be found in the churches of the Baltic provinces, notably at 
Liibeck (St. Katherine’s and Holy Ghost Chapel), Danzig,. 
Doberan, Frankfurt-on-Oder, Rostock, Schleswig and Stralsund. 
In Westphalia at several of the Dortmund churches, on the 
Rhine at Oberwesel, Xanten and Calcar, and in Saxony at. 
Erfurt (Franciscan church) and Halle (St. Ulrich’s:and 
Neumarkts churches). A number of the altar-pieces in Saxony 
have paintings by the Cranachs, the most remarkable of these 
early post-Reformation works being at Halle and Schneeburg, 
a town between Leipsic and Carlsbad. 

The tall reredoses in the Renaissance Jesuit churches at 
Cologne and Paderborn are fine works of their kind, and 
should by no means be overlooked. That in the Dom at 
Erfurt is sumptuous. 

Stone reredoses of great delicacy will be found at Soést 
(St. Mary-in-Meadows), St. Peter at Libeck, St. Elizabeth at 
Marburg, Paderborn Cathedral (now in the northern transept). 
and St. Katherine at Unna, es . 

With reredoses may be classed. the Sakramensthduslein: at 
Dortmund (St. Reinhold and Pfarr Kirche), Lipstadt (Marien. 
Kirche), Osnabriick (St. John), Miinster (cathedral), Meissen, 
Merseburg, Nuremberg and Ulm. 

‘The choirs of Erfurt, Halberstadt, Meissen and Naumburg: 
retain their old fittings in an almost entirely unaltered state, and. 
the sacristies of Brandenburg, Essen, Halberstadt, Hildesheim,, 
Hanover, Liibeck, Osnabriick, Quedlinburg and: Speyer should: 
by no means be left unvisited by those in search of such 
Medieval instrumenta as chalices, crosses, office books, vest-- 
ments and needlework of all kinds. : 

(Zo be continued.) : 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


x MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Professor Aitchison, R.A., president,. 
in the chair. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward asked whether the communications. 
which had passed between the parliamentary committee and: 
the Council, relating to the new Government offices scheme, 
would be made known to the members of the Institute. 

The President said that all the information was confidential, 
and therefore nothing could be made public. 

The President then called upon Mr. Alma-Tadema, R.A., 
to unveil the portrait of the late president, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
by Mr. J. S. Sargent. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema pulled aside the plush curtains, saying 
he was proud of the honour. The portrait was that of a man- 
he highly esteemed and painted by a man he esteemed no less. 
Mr. Penrose had pointed out and proved to them all that was. 
beautiful in Greek architecture. Not only had he done this, 
but as an example for future generations he had saved from. 
further decay by his skill the greatest monument of architecture, 
the Parthenon at Athens. To have the portrait of such a man 
would be a pleasure to them all as well as a great addition to. 
the collection. As a member and in the name of the committee 
for the portrait, he begged to thank Mr. Sargent for the good. 
work he had given them. 


The President said Mr. Penrose had conferred dignity on- 


the profession, both by his architecture and his knowledge of 
astronomy. The investigation of the Parthenon which Wilkins. 
had commenced was extended by Mr. Penrose. The secret 
cause of the beauty of Greek lines was revealed. Then 
Pennethorne came and tested what had been done. He was 
followed by Mr. Penrose, who had been sent to Athens by the 
Dilletanti Society, and he was fortunate in ascertaining that in 
subtlety of vision the Greeks surpassed all other men. He 
must add there was no more eloquent testimony to the beauty 
of the Parthenon than that by Ernest Renan, which was. 
evidence of the capability of literary men to judge of the effect 
produced by architectural works of the highest class. He (the 


President) considered the portrait as an admirable work of art. 


He could hardly venture to say all he felt about the divine art 
of painting, which could recreate the past for us, record the 


most transient aspects of nature and bestow immortality on — 


men. 
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He congratulated the members on their possession of — 
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the portrait of so admired a man, one which was worthy to be — 
hung among their examples by J. P. Knight, Sir W. Boxall, 


George Richmond, Frank Holl and Alma-Tadema. 
Mr. J. S. Sargent briefly returned thanks. 
Mr. J. D. Crace read a paper on 


Heraldic Drawing and its Adaptation. 
He said that in the drawing of heraldic devices one leading 
principle applied—the necessity of recognising what has to be 
said, and how to say it simply and directly. The heraldic 
device was intended to appeal,,not to the sensibilities or 
emotions, but to a simple intelligence, to be rapidly under- 
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‘stood. The eagles, lions, roses, or fleurs-de-lys of heraldry 
were not to be thought of as pictorial illustrations of the animal 
-or vegetable creation, but as symbols. The conventional or 
symbolic representation of the heraldic “charge” conveyed 
-certain limited information at a glance. Heraldry had been 
described as “out of date,”: “antiquated nonsense,” but 
‘modern equivalents for the heraldic “ordinaries” might easily 
be found. The effigies painted on tavern signboards showed 
at once the name and purpose of the house; the colours of the 
Jjockey’s jacket conveved distinct information ; flags whether for 
signalling or for distinction were heraldic. The lecturer 
cited instances of the ease with which facts about people 
-dead centuries ago could be learned from the heraldry displayed 
on relics associated with them which had come down to the 
present day. f 

In decorative heraldry, whether architectural or other, 
“extreme clearness of expression is required; the more so that 
frequently the examples are distant from the eye, or in positions 
where other forms more important to the composition must be 
so rendered as to claim the first attention. The details have 
also sometimes to conform to cramped and difficult spaces, 

Allusion was made by the lecturer to the close relationship 
between the symbolic design of heraldic charges and the less 
direct forms used in expressing ideas by writing. Looking 
‘back to the remote times of Egyptian art, each of the kings and 
queens of the various dynasties could be distinguished by the 
“cartouche” bearing the symbols of that sovereign. That 
“ cartouche,” repeated on the cornice of a temple, was almost 
as heraldic as the shield repeated on the cresting of an English 
‘monument, and its object was virtually identical. The animal 
dlevices used as symbols on Egyptian monuments of 3,000 years 
-ago had never been surpassed and should be well studied by 
the heraldic draughtsman. Though used to convey the sense 
-of words or sounds, they were also used to convey certain in- 
formation even when writing came into general use. For 
‘monumental purposes the well-recognised symbol conveyed the 
idea more promptly. It is of primary importance that the 
object representing the idea should be so drawn as to be 
‘promptly recognised ; and the art of conventionalism is the art 
“of selecting the most characteristic points, leaving details to be 
filled in or not according to circumstances. ; 

Having shown under what conditicns it was permissible to 
multiply or omit details, and when “naturalism” or fanciful 
treatment might be indulged-in, provided the object represented 
was as far as possible unmistakable, the lecturer went on to 
-speak of heraldic draughtsmen of the last fifty years who had 
‘successfully grasped the problem of sound conventional draw- 
‘ing as applied to heraldry, selecting for mention the names of 
those deceased—Willement, Pugin (some of whose original 
drawings for the heraldic glass in the Houses of Parliament 
were exhibited in the meeting-room), John Powell, James West, 
Clement Heaton and William Burges, all in their several ways 
real artists. 

So far as heraldic art was concerned, Pugin was Jacile 
princeps. in point of design and arrangement his heraldic 
glass at Westminster was without equal. The lecturer then 
dealt with the relations between the helm, the crest, the wreath 
or torse, and the mantling, describing and explaining the origin 
and purpose. of the various parts, and some methods of 
treatment. 

Touching heraldry abroad, the Germans had always main- 
tained a love for heraldic device, and the principal front of the 
new Parliament House in Berlin is ornamented with two fine 
‘heraldic panels, in which the shields are combined with sculp- 
ture of very high artistic merit. In Spain heraldry was freely 
used for the decoration of architecture; there were notable 
examples at Burgos and Toledo. Magnificent cloths of State, 
embroidered with the arms and badges in zold and colour on 
silk or velvet grounds, were also in use in Spain. Such 
decorations, the lecturer considered, might be introduced into 
municipal and other public ceremonials in our own days. A 
really fine heraldic cloth would make a much more imposing 
background to a royal or municipal group than the extem- 
poraneous and tawdry finery ordinarily the expedient on such 
occasions, and the cost in the long run be less than what is now 
expended spasmodically on temporary rubbish, 

As examples of the valuable decorative effect of heraldry in 
architecture, the lecturer instanced the blazoned shield in the 
boss at the intersections of rib-vaulting, or on the hammer- 
beam of a timber roof, or in some of the high chimney-pieces 
illustrating Mr, Gotch’s paper. 

Having summed up the essentials necessary to good heraldic 
designing, the lecturer, in conclusion, read some notes furnished 
for the paper by Mr. George W. Eve, author of the recently 
published work on “Decorative Heraldry.” These touched 
upon the influence of architecture on heraldic designs in book- 
plates, perceptible from the very earliest examples ; the value 
of the panel as a2 basis of design, as shown in the works of 
Sebald Behem, Virgil Solis and others ; the extensive use of 
architectural details'in the armorial work of Albert Diirer and 
his school and in the elaborate compositions of Jost Amman ; 
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and the modifications in treatment the armorials have unders 
gone by the influence of the sculptures and ‘coats-of-arms repre- 
sented in high relief. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch said it was a far cry from the Parthenon to 
the drawings, they saw on the walls, which were evidence of the 
interest taken in, heraldry in its relation to architecture. There 
was increased desire for heraldry, and it. was. needful that 
architects should draw it well. Heraldry did not. consist in a 
multiplication of quarterings, which only suggested a vain 
desire for self-gratification, but rather in a beautiful rendering 
of the simplest forms of animal art, so that they did not get 
unintelligible decoration, but a design suitable to the place it 
occupied and which was easily read at a distance. They 
were. largely. in the hands of the officials of. Heralds? 
College for this particular form of art, and it was 
with great satisfaction that they noticed the improvements 
which were being adopted by that body. Some time ago it was 
impossible to get sketches of arms which they could utilise as 
decorators. He ‘was glad to know now, however, that the 
officials had not only a desire for better forms, but the ability 
to present them. In the course of time he imagined, when the 
control of these things evolved and developed, because those 
in high places.should give a final decision in the matter, they 
might hope for greater improvements. The one essential 
quality in heraldry was vigour, because the whole of the 
heraldic living creatures belonged to the male sex. They never 
Saw a lioness represented, it was always the lion. The only 
female animal that was used was the mermaid. Another 
branch of heraldry which was of considerable importance was 
how to impart beauty and interest to commonplace objects. It 
was comparatively easy to draw an interesting lion or am 
interesting pig; but when they had to draw a porridge- 
pot or a wheel the thing was not so easy to treat 
artistically. There were several examples showing that 
the old designers always recognised that the mantling had two 
sides, and therefore two colours. Modern designers appeared. 
not to notice this. With regard to book-plates, there was a 
tendency to sacrifice the first object of a book-plate for the 
secondary one of making it beautiful. The first object was that 
the name of the owner should at once be legible, but in many 
book-plates the name was the last thing considered. A man’s 
occupation or hobby, which was of interest to him, was por- 
trayed, but the name was to be found in some obscure corner, 
This seemed to be departing from the heraldic spirit necessary 
in book-plates. Throughout the paper Mr. Crace had strucic 
the right note for heraldic design, and if his instructions were 
followed they would be able to show as much skill and vigour 
in heraldic design as anything that had gone before. This 


could only be done by getting familiar not only with the ele-’ 


mentary laws, but also with the anatomical forms of animals 
and objects which had to be portrayed in heraldry. He begged 
to propose a yote of thanks for the paper and the number of 
interesting drawings exhibited on the walls. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, who seconded the vote, hoped. 
Mr. Crace intended to deal with badges and their treatment in 
another paper on some future occasion. It was a subject in 
which the artist revelled. In old wills, inventories and other 
documents, badges were to be found in great variety. In great 
hall hangings, on paviors, floors, carvings, wainscotting, roofs, 
glass and everywhere else beautiful examples in badges were 
to be seen. Pugin realised their value to the full. The mant- 
ling was treated very badly by artists simply because they 
understood so little about heraldry. Coronets, too, could be 
treated with a variety of design. 

The Windsor Herald (Mr. Lindsay) thought the speakers 
had all been rather hard on the College of Arms. Some of the 
arms of the last century were absurd, but whatever fault there 
was in the college work it was only because they consented too 
readily to what the public asked for rather than in presenting 
anything to the public. The public asked for designs which 
were often in bad taste, but it was not possible always to refuse 
their demands. He did not think that with regard to book- 
plates the name of the owner should appear in a prominent 
place. Ifa book-plate meant anything, it was to tell the name 
of the owner without printing it in letters. 

Mr. Wm. White thought the only way to revive such 
subjects was by. popular lectures. The heraldry on a book- 
plate was intended rather to transmit what was really the 
owner’s name, but written in heraldry instead of letters. From 
old shields they received the traditions of the names without 
any name being attached. As far as he understood, it was 
quite a modern idea to introduce the name. The difficulty 
of ill-representation of heraldic device and its principles was 
caused by the absurd neglect of the theory of heraldry, as it was 
alittle while ago.in reference to the theory of architecture. 

The President put the vote which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Crace, returning thanks, said he had endeavoured to 
explain away any criticism of the Heralds’ College. What was 
wanting in the College of Arms was not acquaintance with the 
laws of heraldry, but the technical skill which would be an aid 
to architects and decorators. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS... 


THE architectural severity of Berlin is: increased ‘by the: 
beautiful Thiergarten, which is one of the most pleasing |. 


plantations in Europe. It is imtersected by several roads, 
the widest and most important being the. Siegesallee, 
running north and south, which leads to. the Konigsplatz 
and Sieges sdule. The Emperor of GERMANY in. 1895 
decided that along the Siegesallee marble statues should be 
placed of the Margraves of Brandenburg and _ kings of 
Prussia, beginning with ALBRECHT THE BEar, who lived in 


the twelfth century, and ending‘ with the Emperor and’ 


King Wi1titaAm I. Although the princes are generally 
treated as more than mortals ‘in Prussia, yet RaucH around 
his statue of FREDERICK THE GREAT was allowed to intro- 
duce figures not only of the Prussian generals, but of some 
of the civilians who were subjects of the king. The new 


series of princes will also be accompanied by busts of the’ 


more prominent soldiers and statesmen of the different 
reigns. On Tuesday three of the thirty groups were un- 
veiled. The figure’ of ALBRECHT THE Berar not being 
complete, the ceremony related to the second, third and 
fourth of. the series, viz. Otto J. by Herr Max. UNGER, 
Otto LI. by Herr Urnts, and Albrecht //, by Herr BoEsE. 
Each figure of a ruler stands on a pedestal within-a semi- 
circular enclosure of white marble. The floor is mosaic. 
At the back are the busts. The Emperor, it is understood, 
has taken much interest in the models, and they may to a 
great extent be considered as his inspiration. When com- 
plete the. Siegesallee will present a sort of epitome. of 
Prussian history. . 


a 


Ir is often very. difficult to decide. whether, a railway 


company can purchase a part of a .property, adjoining a | 


house if the owner insists on the purchase of the whole, as 
he is allowed to do by the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act. The case which was decided by Mr. Justice STrRLING 
on Monday suggests the length to which an owner’s right 


can be carried.. The Ealing and South Harrow Railway. 


Company desired to construct a bridge over a private road 
leading to the house known as Twyford Abbey, but a 
quarter of a mile distant from the gate lodge. For that 
purpose it was proposed to purchase the interest in 
2 roods 31 perches. The company would be more willing 
to purchase only an easement that would allow of the 
construction of the bridge. But the owner considered the 
site of the bridge to be part of the house, and gave notice 
that he required 
the premises. In law it is not easy to determine what is 
a “house,” for a garden, a coal-pen and. other sorts 
of property may come under the designation, as well as 
roads and approaches. Mr. Justice STIRLING, while allowing 


as much latitude as possible, considered that if the land: in- 


the company to take the whole of | 


question was part of Twyford Abbey, then a piece ‘of road | 


a mile distant from the house would become part of it, a 
conclusion which was not warranted by previous decisions. 
There was also an interest in a church and churchyard, and 
a field of 6 acres which would not be considered as-part of 
a house, or pass under a conveyance of one. On that 
account Mr. Justice STrRLING refused to grant an injunction 
to restrain the railway company from proceeding with the 
purchase of the part required for the bridge. There is no 
doubt that it is often unpleasant to have a railway within a 
quarter of a mile of a house, especially one which is carried 
above the ground, but the time for opposition was when the 
Bill was before Parliament. 


GENERAL attention is now being given to the remains of 
ecclesiastical buildings in Scotland, partly owing to the more 
philosophic manner of considering the variations of religious 
thought as a consequence of evolution. ‘The ‘heritors,” 
who used to be generally supposed to be stingy in laying 
out money on buildings in use, have recently considered 
various schemes of restoration in a friendly spirit. At 
Coldingham a committee was appointed to inquire into the 
possibility of preserving the remains of the old Priory, 
The advice of Mr. A, J. Herron, architect, was obtained, 
and they recommended that as a first step the heritors 


should authorise them to have the lines ofthe. exterior: 


“ (-ONCILIATION 


‘walls marked out on the turf wherever. that. could: be done: 
‘without interfering with the graves in-the churchyard. “The: 


committee ‘further suggest that when the ‘ines of the old: 
building have ‘been thus ascertained, sepulture should, as far’ 
as possible, cease within the old church. _ One of the heritors 
said there was really nothing left that could be restored or 
preserved except the portion of the priory, the choir, in. 
which they were met. He did not think that it would be: 
of practical utility to rebuild the priory as a-model of what. 
had been there. It was explained.to him that there was. 
no intention at present. of embarking upon any scheme of’ 
restoration, but the aim of the committee was simply to’ 
prevent matters being foreclosed in the event. of a demand: 
being made in the future for increased church accommoda-, 
tion, and thus to make it possible to enlarge the church on:. 
the old historic lines. The report was. unanimously, - 
agreed to. Kas SiO. eines See vs bigbane 


WHILE in England we are belauding modern French. 


architecture at the expense of English work, it is remark- 


able,to find Frenchmen grumbling at what they see around: 
them, and declaring, it is only in England or the United» 
States buildings which show respect for common sense are 
to be found. The new Opéra-Comique in Paris affords 
occasion for a contrast with London theatres, and the 
building is judged in the same way as would be a product 
of the Office of Works, the War Office or Spring Gardens 
in London. . The French architects are more blamed 
because it is said they can, easily obtain ,access to illustra- 


| tions of English buildings which would serve for models. 
Unless a change takes place without delay it is feared the 


French architectural section in the Exhibition of 1900 will 
not uphold the national glory. It is an advantage some- 
times to have critics who are severe, so long as they are 
honest. That French architects can still produce admirable 
work would be acknowledged by Englishmen without any 


hesitation, but there is much in France which is an obstacle : 
to progress in architecture, for, as in the case of the Opéra- 


Comique, ability is made to succumb to officialism., 


3 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| CATHEDRAL SERIES._GLOUCESTER: OLD CISTERN IN CLOISTERS: 


AND EXTERIOR OF MONKS’ LAVATORY. DOORWAY, WEST 
END OF NORTH SIDE OF NAVE. 


THE GRAND LYRIC HALL, DUBLIN. 
HALL,” 
Dublin, where O’CoNNELL used to ‘have a glorifi- 
cation of himself once a week, was described by THACKERAY 
as having a substantial look, but within it was “rude, dirty 
and ill-kept.” If the author of the “Irish Sketch Book ” 
were again to wander along the Liffey side and enter “the 
black steaming place,” he would hardly believe it was 
possible for human hands to bring about the transformation. 
which is suggested by our illustrations. The old Concilia- 
tion Hall, which half a century ago was the scene of 
exhilarating contests between Old Ireland and Young Ire- 
land, has been supplanted by an attractive place of enter- 
tainment, designed by Mr. W. H. Byrne, architect, 
constructed by Messrs. MrapE & Son, of Dublin, and 
decorated by the Mural Decorations Company, of Milton 
Street, E.C. As is fitting for a hall where harmony is to- 
reign, London and Dublin have co-operated in the work. 
The Lyric Hall will accommodate about sixteen hundred 
people, all of whom will be able to have a view of the - 
stage. In the arrangements ample provision has been made 
to allow of facile exit from the building. As concrete and 


steel are largely used, the building may be considered as _ 


fireproof. 

It will be observed that the ceiling is painted in a style. 
which is not common in places of entertainment in this 
country. The work recalls the decoration which survives 
in a few of the grand mansions in Dublin, which were 


painted by ANGELICA KAUFMANN and other able artists in 


the last century. So much taste and elegance enhance the 
interest of the building, and suggest the skill which is at 
the service of the Mural Decorations Company. 
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THE STEYNE, ANTWERP. 


(| pee archeological museum which stands on the quay at Antwerp is, as the illustration testifies, a picturesque 

building. It was once the governor's palace. But it is only necessary to visit the lower chambers to discover 
that the exterior beauty could have had little effect on the residents, for these are torture-chambers, the sight of which is 
enough to compel a visitor to lose all interest in Antwerp. But the architects and masons may have considered the rack 
and other instruments of justice as essential to just government, and therefore provided a fitting habitation for them. 
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PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS. 


T the desire of the Society of Antiquaries, the Foreign 
A Office applied several months ago to Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, The Hague, 
Brussels, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berne, St. Petersburg, 
Athens, ‘Washington, Munich and Dresden. for information 
about the statutable provisions in the different countries for 
preventing the destruction either by demolition or restoration 
of historical buildings. The reports were published this-week. 


Italy. 

The following report on the regulations in Italy, which was 
the first country to legislate on the subject, has been prepared 
by Mr. Consul Franz :— | Rise: 
Italian Legislation for 

Buildings, &c. 

The statutable provisions existing in Italy with regard to 

preventing the destruction, either by demolition or restoration, 


the Preservation of Historical 


of historical buildings, are still those promulgated in the 


various states into which the country was formerly divided, as 
in spite of all exertions made by various Ministers with a view 
to the adoption of uniform provisions for the whole of. this 
country, this object has not yet been attained. s 

The volume published by Signor Filippo Mariotti in. 1892, 
called “La Legislazione delle Belle Arti,” contains the best 
information obtainable on the said subject, and besides repro- 
ducing the various laws and provisions of the former States 
(pp. 205 to 307), it sets forth under the heading of “ Progetti 
per il Codice delle Belle Arti” (pp. 311 to 356) several Bills 
presented to Parliament and some reports explaining the nature 
of the proposed measures. ‘3 

The most important of the said old laws and provisions is 
one affecting the Roman States, called “Legge Pacca,” being 
an edict issued by Cardinal Pacca ‘on April 7, 1820, which‘ still 
constitutes the legislative standpoint for any action which may 
be taken by the authorities in respect of the preservation of 
historical and monumental or artistic buildings in the Roman 
province. The edict itself will be found at page 235 of said 
volume, and the sections or paragraphs which bear especially 
upon the subject under examination have been marked in the 
margin. 

The only disposition of a general character existing in 
Italian unified legislation seems to be section 201 of the 
Communal and Provincial Law of February 10, 1889, wherein 
it is enacted :— é 

“Section 201. It rests with the Communal and Provincial 
Councils, in accordance with the laws and regulations, to make 
provision by their resolutions (omissis) No. 19, towards the 
preservation of the monuments and provincial archives. 

“The provisions contained in No. 175:are"applicable to the 
regulations alluded to in this section (section 175, contravention 
to the regulations in force, and to those which shall be framed 
in execution of the laws, &c., shall be liable to police penalties 
sanctioned in the Penal Code).” oe 

As a consequence of the said enactment, each provincial 
council may elect a commission for the preservation of monu- 
ments and objects of art or antiquity in{their respective districts. 
Such commission exists in Rome, and there are about seventy 
inspectors of the monuments and’ of. the excavations which 
exist in the principal places of the province of Rome. 

Though not acting in pursuance of any special statute, the 
municipalities exercise a considerable power and control over 
archzological or historical buildings, and taking as an instance 
the Municipality of Rome we find,that;by a decree dated 
May 24, 1872, a body called “Commissione Archeologica 
Municipale” was constituted, and is still actively occupied, “ for 
the object of exercising the rights and duties which appertain 
to the commune with regard to the monuments of the city and 
its territory.” 

We also find in the regulations for house building in the 
town of Rome, called “Regolamento Edilizio,” a number of 
clauses were inserted, which render it impossible to make any 
alteration, or still less destroy, any archeological or historical 
buildings without the approval of the authorities (copy enclosed). 
In connection with these last-named regulations, there is in 
Rome a special consulting body called “Commissione Edilizia 
‘Communale,” which is appointed by the Municipal Council. 

Another and very effective measure by means of which the 
Government may prevent the destruction of buildings of 
‘historical character is that of pronouncing them to be.“ Monu- 
mento Nazionale.” ‘This is done by decree of the Minister of 
Public Instruction and not in virtue of any law. The Govern- 
ment has now undertaken the laborious task of preparing a 
general catalogue, with description and photographs, of all 
buildings and objects of any kind existing in the country which 
‘can properly be included under that denomination. 

A further measure generally adopted by Government, by 
provincial or municipal bodies, companies or institutions is 
that of inserting in the contracts or deeds of sale that any 


i 


objects of art or antiquity which may be discovered, in excava- . 


ting the ground or otherwise, belong to Government or to said 
bodies respectively. 


The supreme control over monuments, antiquities and works. 
of art of the kingdom of Italy rests with the Ministry of Public” 


Instruction, a special department of which is- destined to 
“Antichita e Belle Arti,’ and a division whereof is called 
“ Divisione per i Monumenti e Scuole d’Arte.” 


the principal towns, each office embracing a certain number of 


provinces. They are called “ Ufficio Tecnico Regionale per la" 


Conservazione dei Monumenti.” 

It may be expedient to mention also another institution 
existing in Rome called “Commissione di Archeologia Sacra.” 
This body emanates from the Pope, and it is not officially 
recognised by the Government or by the local authorities, but 
it exercises considerable influence even in official quarters in 
all matters connected with sacred archeology and the preserva- 
tion of buildings of that description. 


Regulations for House Building in the Town of Rome. 
Existing Buildings that have an Artistic or Historic Character. 


Those buildings which are in the town and suburb that have 
an artistic and historic character necessitating their absolute pre- 
servation shall be described in a special catalogue which will 
be published. 

The said catalogue shall be compiled by the communal 
authorities, jointly with the Commissions for Buildings and 
Archeology and with the Ministry of Public Instruction, within 
a period of three months from the date of approval of the 
present regulations. 

It is absolutely forbidden to carry out in the buildings 
described in the aforesaid catalogue any works which might 
alter the arrangement of their various parts, or in any way 
endanger their solidity, such as superstructures, shutting up or 
displacement of openings, alteration in the cornices or other 
architectural mouldings, whitewashing, decorations of cut 
stone, &c. 

These rules are applicable both to the exterior of said 
buildings as to their interior, as well as to their courtyards and 
surroundings generally, whenever there exists in the interior of 
said buildings the aforesaid artistic or historical character. 

It is only in exceptional cases that the municipal authorities 
can grant permission to carry out any particular work in the 
said buildings, but solely after the special advice of the Build- 
ing Commission, and after the consent of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction has been obtained. 

In order to obtain the said permission, the owners must 
present an application on each occasion to the syndic, accom- 
panied by an exact description of the works to be carried out, 
and detailed sketches of all the proposed alterations, 


Edict of Cardinal Pacca, April 7, 1820. 


Bartholomew, by the mercy of God Bishop of Frascati 
Cardinal Pacca, Chamberlain of the Sacred Roman College. 

(The edict begins with a preamble setting forth the 
desirability of legislation for the protection of ancient monu- 
ments.) 

, Article 1. The Commission of Fine Arts, established by us 
as a consultative body to aid in the acquisition of monuments of 
art and antiquity for the embellishment of the pontifical 
museums, in consideration of the many evidences it has given 
us of the most laudable zeal and love, both for art and for our 
country, shall be confirmed in its authority, and endowed with 
more ample powers, albeit solely as an advising body, and 
shall continue as. the permanent council of the chamber- 
lain’s office in all matters concerned with the objects contem- 
plated in the present law. 

Art. 2. This Commission shall be composed of the following 
members :—Monsignor, the auditor fro tempore of the 
chamberlain’s office, president ; the inspector-general of fine 


arts.; the inspector of public pictures in Rome; the com- 


missary of ‘antiquities ; the director of the Vatican Museum ; 
the first’ professor of sculpture in the Academy of San Luca; 
one of the professors of architecture in the same Academy, and 
the actual secretary of the Commission, whose present duties 


shall hereafter be permanently performed by the secretary- 


general of the museums. 

Art. 3. In accordance with a sovereign bull of October 1, 
1802, His Holiness has benevolently desired and decreed that 
we, in our capacity of supreme and independent magistrate, 
shall exercise absolute jurisdiction, supervision and supremacy 
over all antiquities, sacred and profane ; over the fine arts and 
their professors ; over objects of art, not only in Rome, but 
also in the ecclesiastical state ; and over churches, academies, 
not belonging to foreign nations, and other societies occupied 
with the fine arts ; this authority to be without any reservation, 
and in complete independence of any person whatsoever 
invested with any dignity whatsoever, even that of the ‘car- 
dinalate, or holding any jurisdiction or privileges of any kind. 


‘ 


nti e Sc Special. offices’ 
under the control of the said Ministry have been constituted in, 
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| for any motive whatever, whether thé pretext be the repair of 


It is, however, our intention that ‘the aforesaid commissioners, 


- acting in complete dependence on our instructions, shall col- 


laborate with us in the execution of the present law, and 
co-operate with us in performing the functions specified, more 
especially in the restoration and preservation of those public 
monuments of antiquity and art committed to our care by the 
apostolic constitutions, and more particularly by His Holiness 


the Pope. < . 
Art. 4. The particular authorities subordinated to ourselves, 


‘ and deputed to supervise any branch of the fine arts or to pre- 
’ serve, inspect and watch over objects of antiquity, or to execute 


any provision of the present law, shall henceforward be for- 
bidden to take any measures or provisions of any kind without 
our sanction, which shall be based on the opinion of the Com- 
mission ; all powers and privileges of such authorities calculated 
to contravene the present determination are by His Holiness 
hereby revoked. Every contravention shall be inevitably 
punished by removal from office. phe ; 

Art. 5. In the provinces of the Pontifical domains the car- 
dinal Jegates and prelates delegate shall establish, in subordina- 
tion to their authority and to our own, a commission auxiliary 
to that of Rome, composed of two approved and learned pro- 
fessors or two competent subordinates, whose duty it shall be, 
in conjunction with- the secretary-general of the legation or 
delegation, to superintend the execution of the present law, 

‘conferring ‘with us through the intermediary of the cardinal 
legates or prelates delegate on all subjects coming within its 
scope, after the example of the Commission of Rome. In the 
Legation of Bologna and the-delegation of Perugia the respec- 
tive academies’ of fine arts there established shall propose a 
number of qualified academicians, from’ whom shall be chosen 
and nominated the members of the respective auxiliary com- 
missions, according to the method obtaining in other provinces, 
and subject to the same regulations and the same rules of 


~ precedence. 


Art. 6 announces the preparation of regulations for the 
governance of the commissions. 

Art. 7 orders the exact registration of all collections of 
antiquities and works of art. 

Arts. 8 to 24 forbid alienation of such objects without 
notice, and impose a duty when permission to export is given. 


Arts. 25 to 39 lay down the conditions on which excavations | 
may be carried on, provide for the disposal of antiquities dis- | 
covered, and impose a finé in case of contravention of the | 


rules. 


Art. 40. Walls, pavements, vaults or anything connected | 


with ancient buildings shall not be destroyed without our per- 
mission, nor shall it be allowed to demolish even subterranean 
remains if they are considered to be of interest. For if they are 


preserved a record of them may be kept and their existence | 


indicated as clearly as possible, even though it may be im- 
possible to leave them uncovered. : 

Art. 41 forbids the removal of any inscriptions. 

Art. 42. Similarly, on no pretext shall the destruction of 
sepulchral chambers, baths, or anything the preservation of 
which is a matter of public interest, be permitted, nor shall it 
be permissible to remove marbles, detach plaster-work, or cut 
away frescoes, particularly if these monuments are on private 
property, where the proprietor can be made responsible for 
their safe custody. No modification of this clause can be 
admitted without our special sanction. 

Art. 43. Any contravention shall be punished by the loss 
of the discovered objects, and by the reparation of the 
damage. 

Art. 44.—Proprietors of estates, on which shall hereafter be 
found, or on which already exist, ancient monuments, shall not 
be allowed to do them damage, or to make use of them for 
common or unworthy purposes ; nor shall they make excava- 
tions or ditches round them, or bank up soil against them in 
such a way as to do them injury. 
owners shall be compelled to repair all the damage at their own 
expense, in addition to one year’s imprisonment. 

Art. 45. The same proprietors, when they observe such 


' monuments falling into decay, shall give information on the 


subject to the Secretary of the Chamberlain’s Office and to the 
secretaries-general of the legations or delegations of the 
provinces, in order that the requisite precautionary measures 
may be taken. Whoever shall fail to take the steps here en- 
joined shall be held responsible for all possible restoration, 
whatever the expense that may be incurred. 

Art. 46. In the event of the monument discovered being 
considered worthy of especial care and preservation, we shall 
consider it our duty to indemnify the owner for the loss of his 
land, and we shall cause to be executed at the public expense 


all such works as shall be necessary for the preservation of the 
’ monument and for rendering it accessible. 


Arts. 47 to 54 relate to the ownership of antiquities dis- 
covered in excavations or otherwise, and to the removal of 


_ movable objects of art from churches or other places. 


Art. 55. No damage shall be done to any ancient monu- 


‘ments above the surface of the soil, nor shall they be despoiled 


In case of contravention, ° 
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the public roads or the consolidation of another public building. 

Art. 56. As heretofore, it remains absolutely forbidden to 
damage the remains of the famous ancient roads, their pre- 
servation being a matter of supreme interest. Any habitual 
practice, or any regulation to the contrary effect, whether on 
the part of the highway board or any other tribunal or dicastery,. 
at the express command of His Holiness we hereby summarily 
revoke. 

Art. 57 imposes a fine of 150 scudi, with full reparation for 
damage caused, on all who are guilty of infringing the fore- 
guing six articles. pant 

Arts. 58 and 59 provide that dealers in antiquities and 
objects of art shall post a copy of the edict in their place of 
business, and that a copy shall be issued with every license for 
excavations. . . 

Art. 61 establishes the duty of officials and others to co- 
operate in Carrying out the provisions of the edict. 

Art. 61 recapitulates the power of summary jurisdiction 
granted to Cardinal Pacca by His Holiness the Pope. 


Legislation in Tuscany, March 12, 1860. 

In the reign of His Majesty. Victor Emmanuel, the Royal 
Governor, of Tuscany, Ta 

Seeing that monuments of art, and those which recall the 
history of our ancestors, are one of the most splendid glories of 
Tuscany, which is rich in these above all other provinces of 
Italy, 

Decrees : 

Art. 1. A Commission is hereby constituted, composed of 
nine professors of the arts of design, three professors of 
painting, three of sculpture and three of architecture ; of an 
expert in the archives and historical monuments of the country; 
an inspector-general, who shall act as special inspector of the 
sculpture. gallery; the professor of paleeography, who shall act 
as secretary of. the Commission; and the director of the 
galleries, who shall act as president. 

Art. 2.. The duty of the Commission shall be to watch over 
the preservation of the objects of art and the historic monu- 
ments of Tuscany, especially those in any way connected with 
public buildings, whether sacred or profane; to decide upon the 
proper manner of carrying out restorations; to demand the 
intervention of the Government with the object of procuring the 
suspension of restorations which are badly executed, or of 
undertaking such as may be deemed necessary; to propose to 
the Government the acquisition of objects of art, or of historic 
importance; to compile an inventory of all such objects which 
should remain under State control, with other functions here- 
after to be specified. 

Art. 3 provides for the nomination of four local inspectors, 


‘who are to act as subordinates of the inspector-general in 


Florence. 

Art. 4 directs.that authorities at the royal galleries shall 
consult the Commission in cases of importance. 

Art. 5 provides that the reports of the local inspectors shall 
be transmitted to the Commission by the inspector-general and. 
to the Government by the president of the Commission. 

Art. 6 provides that the Commission shall sit at Florence. 

Art. 7 establishes that the work of all members of the Com- 
mission shal] be honorary, except that of the inspectors. 

Art. 8. It is forbidden to restore or alienate the objects of 
art designated in Art. 2 or entered in the inventory mentioned 
in that article without permission of the Government, under 
penalty of making good all the damage done or of paying a fine 
of corresponding value. ... (The rest of the article relates to 
the illegal exportation of objects of art.) 

Art. 9 provides that a special regulation shall hereafter 
determine in greater detail the functions of the Commission. 


“ Projet de Lot” discussed and approved in single Articles by 
the Senate of the Kingdom of Italy, but rejected on a Ballot. 


(Sittings of January 31 and February 1, 2, 3, 4, 6,7 and 8, 1888.) 


Art. 1. The State, through its representative the minister of 
public instruction, shall provide for the preservation, in the 
manner and within the limits established by the present law, of 
all remains of ancient buildings and objects of antiquity and of 
art existing in the kingdom which may be of service to the 
study of art and the study of history of an earlier date than the 
eighteenth century. 

Art. 3 provides for the division of the kingdom into regions 
for the purposes of the present law, and for the establishment 
of museums within these regions. 

Art. 3 establishes the relations of such museums to the 
ministry of public instruction. 

Art. 4. Buildings the property of the State and described in 
the catalogue mentioned in Article 26, paragraph 1, may not 
be alienated, but must be preserved at the charge of the 
Administration in whose province they are. They may not be 
restored or altered in any way without the approval of the 
minister of public instruction. 
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Art. 5. The expenses incurred for the preservation and 
restoration of the buildings referred to in the preceding Article 
shall be divided as follows into two parts: those necessary for 
the preservation of the buildings and their maintenance in a 
condition suitable for the objects to which they are destined, 
and into’ those required only to safeguard the interests of 
history and art. 

Art. 6. Buildings the property of communities, provinces 
or recognised corporate bodies, which are entered in the 
catalogue referred to in article 26, paragraph 2, shall be pre- 
served at the charge of the proprietary bodies. They may not 
be alienated, altered or restored without the approval of the 


minister of public instruction, who shall have the right of | 


-superintending all works, and of suspending them if they are 
carried on in a manner contrary to established regulations. 
Whenever the expenses accepted as necessary for the simple 
preservation of.a building shall exceed the revenue which it 
produces, and shall prove too heavy for the proprietary body to 
bear, the State may either grant a subsidy or demand the 
cession of the building itself, In the latter case the historical 
or artistic value of the monument shall not be taken into 
account in the valuation. 

Arts. 7 to 11 establish the inalienability of antiquities and 
objects of art without the permission of the minister of public 
instruction, and prohibit their removal, alteration or restoration 
without similar authorisation. ; : 

Art. 12. Buildings entered in the catalogue referred to in 
‘article 26, paragraph 3, and which are the property of private 
individuals, shall be preserved at the cost of their owners, and 
may not be altered or restored without a license from the 
minister of public instruction, to whom is reserved the right of 
approving all the plans, supervising the works undertaken, and 
of suspending them whenever they are conducted in a manner 
inconsistent with established regulations. 

Art. 13. If the proprietor desires to destroy or to alter the 
‘building in his possession, or declines to keep it in good pre- 
servation, the minister of public instruction is empowered 


either to grant the proprietor a subsidy or to proceed to the- 


‘expropriation according to the principle established in the law 
of June 25, 1865. 

Arts. 14-16 forbid the exportation of antiquities and ‘objects 
of art without previous permission of the Government and the 


payment by the exporter of a fixed tax, reserve to the Govern! 


ment the right to pre-emption, and provide for the employment 
of the sums received from the taxes above mentioned. 

Art. 17. It is forbidden to destroy, damage or alter the 
remains of such ancient buildings as are described in’ the 
catalogue referred to in article 25, paragraphs 4 and 5, without 
permission of the minister of public instruction, who shall have 
the right of carrying out all necessary restorations at the public 
cost. It is likewise forbidden to employ the remains of ancient 
‘buildings for any purpose which shall clearly tend to their 
detriment. 

Art. 18. If any such remains are private property, and the 
proprietor wishes to destroy or alter them, or disregard the 
prohibition stated in the preceding article 17, or resists the 
execution of the repairs therein mentioned, the minister of 
public instruction shall be empowered, either on his own 
account or that of other local bodies, in accordance with the 
‘provisions of the law of June 25, 1865, No. 2,359, to proceed to 
the expropriation, on the ground of public utility, of the actual 
remains, and such part of the adjoining land as he shall con- 
sider it advisable to occupy. But in the valuation determining 
the amount to be paid to the owner the historic or zsthetic 
value of the remains expropriated shall not be taken into 
account. 

Art. 19. The prohibition of article 16 shall also apply to such 
remains as shall hereafter be brought to light until a com- 
petent authority shall have\declaredwhether or not they should be 
included in the catalogue proposed in article 26, paras. 4 and 5, 
or until a year has elapsed after the day of discovery without 
their inclusion in the catalogue. 

Arts. 20-23 set forth the conditions on which excavations 
may be undertaken, the duties of excavators with regard to the 
disposal of antiquities discovered and the rights of supervision 
.and suspension reserved to the Government. 

Art. 24. If in the course of excavations ruins of temples, 
basilicas, theatres, amphitheatres, triumphal arches, baths, 
-aqueducts, roads, city walls and other remains of monuments 
of public interest are discovered, the State may demand their 
cession on payment to the owner of the ground of the value of 
the superficial area occupied by the monument and the land 
necessary for access and for keeping in repair, with the amount 
-of the expenses of the discovery, unless the owner shall declare 
himself in a position to keep up the monument in a proper 
“manner, 


Art. 25. At the sale of crown lands and edifices, and on 
occasion of any works which may be executed on soil of crown 
lands, the ownership of monumental remains and objects of 
-antiquity or art already known to exist or hereafter to be dis: 
covered, shall be reserved to the State. 


The article concludes by reserving similar rights to 
provinces and communities with regard to monuments, &ce., 
discovered within their bounds. 

Art. 26. A catalogue shall be drawn up in every district by 
the authorities delegated by the minister of public instruction, 
in which shall be entered:—1. Buildings belonging to the State 
which are worthy of preservation in the interests of history or 
art. 2. Buildings belonging to provinces, or communities or 
corporate bodies which are worthy of preservation in the 
interests of history or art. 3. Buildings belonging to private 
persons which present a special interest for history and art. 
4. Remains of ancient buildings which are of interest to history 
and art, whether they belong to the State, to provinces, to com- 
munities or corporations. 

Paragraphs 5, 6 and 7 provide for the entry of movable 
objects of art in a similar manner. 

Interested persons who wish to challenge any entry in the 
catalogue may, within sixty days of the notification of the 
resolve of the Administration, appeal to the Council of State, 
which shall give the final decision. i 

The remaining articles, 28-31, establish the penalties to be 
enforced in case of contravention. These consist of money 
fines varying in amount, according to the offence, from 50 to 
3,000 lire. Foreign antiquities are exempted from the operation 
of the law. 


WEST INDIAN HOUSES, 


HE latest number of the “Occasional Papers” of the 
Association of Surveyors of Her Majesty’s Service 
(Inverness : R. Carruthers & Sons) is devoted to the subject of 
‘Building in St. Lucia,” by Mr. J. T. Rea. It is full of in-. 
formation of a kind which few English architects have, oppor- 
tunities to acquire. The following chapter on the architecture 
of St. Lucia will suggest the kind of field which the island offers 
to English architects :— aes 
, Houses in the West Indies are planned pretty much alike, 
and those in St. Lucia may be divided into three classes— 
(2) bamboo and grass huts, (4) wooden houses, and (c) stone 
or brick buildings. ae 

(2) These are merely one-roomed hovels,. about 16 feet by 
8 feet, forming the abodes of the poorest class of natives who 
live in the bush. The framework is made of wood cut from the 
nearest plantation, roughly squared and fastened together with 
wooden pins. The walls are constructed of horizontal strips of 
split bamboo, between which the blades of cocoanut leaves are 
vertically interlaced. The roof is of steep pitch, hipped at both 
ends, and thickly. thatched with the “trashed” or stripped 
ribbon-like tops of sugar-cane; the floor is of bare earth, and 
square apertures take the place of windows. These choice 
and picturesque.specimens of rural villadom are thus referred. 
to as “trash huts,” a title that may be interpreted in more 
senses than one. 

(2) Some of the wooden shanties to be seen in the towns 
are not much better, but they are limited in Castries by a 
buildings by-law to’ 16 feet by 16 feet, as a minimum size on 
the streets. They are most frequently built in semi-detached 
fashion, with one or two rooms each, and very narrow passages 
between, leading to courtyards behind, the space therein being’ 
sub-let for smaller tenements by the dwellers in front. This 
consequently ‘leads to “overcrowding in , unsanitary areas,” 
that bugbear of medical officers of health, though it is said 
that the local authorities intend to prohibit this practice in 
future. The framework is of pitch pine, covered with weather- 
boarding ; the floors are of wood, while the roofs are also 
hipped at both ends and covered with shingles, and a bell-cast 
being invariably given to the eaves esthetically satisfies 
the. eye. Split bamboos not infrequently form a substitute 
for eaves-gutters, and walls are often patched up with the 
sides. of old tin cans—a ludicrous sight indeed. These 
“ packing-cases,” as they are jeeringly termed, are of the most 
flimsy .construction, and it would. not be difficult to knock a 
whole house down, especially as the structure rests on four or 
more big stones by way of piers, looking as if with open arms 
they were inviting a gentle breeze to blow them all over. It is 
no uncommon spectacle to witness one of these negro huts 
being carried through the streets by less than a dozen men for 
the purpose of being deposited on a fresh site. ‘ Where they 
put ’em ” is the mystery that surrounds the occupants, but this 
can be partly explained by the fact that the people spend most 
of the day in the open air, .only resorting to their cabins at 
night as so many sleeping berths. 

There is a considerable step between the dwellings of the 
poorer classes and those of the planters. and wealthier citizens. 
These again seem to be much of a pattern, for they are gene- 
rally of a simple rectangular shape, of one or two storeys in 
height, with a 6 or 8. feet open verandah all round, the whole 
being raised above the ground on piers. They also are of 
- wood, but of a much more pretentious character, though all the 
scantlings are, as usual, very light. As the verandah acts as 
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a passage the rooms open into each other, and if the house be 
of one storey open roofs take the place of ceilings, leaving 
trusses and rafters exposed to view. Creole builders seem 
to have little idea of the science of construction; for beams are 
run into walls anyhow without templates, and they as often as 
not rest over openings, while lintels have unequal bearings. 
Joists are spaced at 2 feet apart, and as there are no ceilings 
the underside is bared, making the floors very noisy to the people 
beneath. Partitions inside are only carried up some 8 feet, 
leaving a clear space above, and this, together with the fact that 
everything is of wood, enables every sound to be heard 
throughout the building, so that in West Indian houses there 
is no real privacy. Instead of windows there are jalousies 
(or louvred shutters) hung folding, and the verandahs and 
balconies are sometimes enclosed by fancy patterns of treillage. 
Roofs are covered with galvanised iron, and if they are of 
shingles there is the usual hip and bell-cast at eaves. The 
style of architecture is of the finnicky American order, with 
fretwork patterns and restless ornaments, the initials of the 
owner being conspicuously carved as a monogram in front. 
Kitchens, servants’ quarters, &c., form separate outbuildings, 
this being a distinctive feature of the domestic life in this part 
of the tropics. A good house of this type, with two storeys and 
an attic, and containing two living-rooms, six bedrooms, 
verandah, closets and outbuildings, will cost 700/., or less than 
4d. per foot cube. 

(c) Stone and brick buildings are only erected when they 
partake of a public character, the difficulty of obtaining and 
dressing the local stone and the necessity for importing bricks, 
lime and cement no doubt acting as deterrents in this direction. 
Such foreign building materials are necessarily more expensive 
on account of the heavy import tariff levied upon them, that for 
bricks being 7s. 6d. per 1,000, 6d, on every barrel of lime, Is. 62. 
on every barrel of cement, 16s. on every 1,000 feet reduced of 
pitch pine and tos. ditto on white pine, as well as the cost of 
freight in addition. Articles for the public service are exempt 
from duty. 

Among the most noticeable buildings in Castries are the 
Government offices, the new market, the Colonial Bank, the 
goal, the asylum, the grammar school and the convent of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, the Anglican church, the Roman Catholic 
church and the Victoria Hospital, about half a mile from the 
town, with a capacity of 140 beds, and completed in 1887 
at a cost of 8,000/, These edifices are characterised by 
architectural neatness rather than. by any pretensions to 
architectural beauty, with the exception of the Roman 
Catholic church now in course of erection, built of stone 
and iron, and calculated to hold 3,0co people, which is in 
a pseudo-Romanesque style, with crude mouldings and much 
poverty of detail. — It is reported’ to have been designed by 
father Scoles, a priest from Demerara, who served his inden- 
tures as an architect in England under his’ father, a pupil of 
Pugin. This clergyman died in July, 1896, and the work has 
been carried out by Mr. J. J. Meagher, A.M.I.C.E., late director 
of the Public Works Department, Trinidad, and formerly of the 
Royal Engineer Civil Staff. Of the old Catholic church, on the 
same site, but now pulled down, it is stated by Breen in his 
“ History of Lucia” that :—“ It appears that the original pro- 
jectors had proceeded to lay the foundation without any fixed 
plan as to ulterior execution ; and when the walls were erected 
the span of the building was found too great for any description 
of roof that could be devised. Sorely did this puzzle the 
ingenuity of the St. Lucia architects (?), and many were the 
schemes proposed and rejected, until at length recourse was 
had to a carpenter from Barbados, under whose directions the 
roof was planned and put up. It is a most complex affair— 
built together in a curious fashion and supported by eighteen 
pillars, which serve the double purpose of solidity and orna- 
ment.” 

The most important building in St. Lucia is the new 
Government House, overlooking Castries harbour. It is a 
Jarze handsome’ structure, planned to suit English ideas, with 


the ground-floor walls built of local rubble masonry, while the 


first floor is of stout timber-work, overlaid with the “ Jhilmil” 
patent metal lathing, and floated with cement. The roof 
covering is of shingles, coloured to imitate tiles. The cost was 
8,800/., working out to about 4d. per foot cube for the lower 
portion and 6d. for the upper part. It was finished in November 
1895, from the designs of Mr. C. Messervy, C.E., colonial 
engineer. 

“ Jhilmil” having been used on Government House became 
the fashion for other erections, and a country builder mildly 
‘suggested adding a whole tower and spire of this material to a 
church in the south of the island. The Roman Catholic church 
at Soufriére possesses architectural features enough to make 
one gasp, in one instance the intelligent mason not taking the 
trouble to return his mouldings round) the curved corner of an 
ornamental stone plinth. This is, of course, a trifle, and neither 
does such an anachronism as the proposal to put a Gothic spire 
on a Classic ‘church ruffle the artistic susceptibilities of the 


worthy St. Lucians. 
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LAW IN TASTE. 


: HE. Professor of Poetry at Oxford delivered in the Taylor 
Institution on Saturday the second of his series of 
lectures on “Law in Taste.” Aristotle, he said, enjoyed as a 
writer on the law of taste two rare advantages. He was a 
representative of the most artistically endowed race in the 
history of the world, and he lived at a period when that race 
had produced its finest work in every branch of art.. After 
dwelling on the influence exercised by the “ Poetics” on the 
course of taste in every civilised country in Europe, he asked 
how it was that so little attention, comparatively, had been paid 
in England to this treatise, and he concluded that it was 
because, owing. to, the extraordinary misrepresentation of his 
doctrines by the French critics, Aristotle was regarded in this 
country as an enemy of liberty. In truth, he was the exponent 
of. natural law in taste, and the “ Poetics” could only be rightly 
understood by considering the fundamental principles on which 
its reasoning was based, apart from the technical deductions 
which the philosopher drew from these principles in judging 
works of Greek art. The primal truths on which all 
criticism in the “ Poetics” depended were :—That the aim 
of fine art was imitation, and not—at least directly— 
instruction ; that the object of imitation in fine art was 
the universal and not the particular; and that the test of the 
justice of the imitation in any work of fine art was the pleasure 
produced in the mind of society by the work itself, not simply 
the pleasure felt by the artist in creating it. The first part of 
the lecture was devoted to testing the truth of these principles 
by positive and negative examples. As to the first principle, 
the lecturer said that in all ages of the world many had con- 
tended that the aim of fine art was, in the first place, didactic ; 
and, indeed, the law as declared by Aristotle was opposed to a 
considerable body of Greek opinion. Its truth, however, might 
be proved ; in illustration of which he cited two prologues of 
Ben Jonson, in one of which that poet blamed Shakespeare’s 
poetical practice, which was purely imitative, and in the other 
commended his own practice, which was moral and didactic. 
The question between the two poets had been settled by the 
verdict of the world, because while thousands to-day could read 
“The Tempest,” for example, with pleasure, Ben Jonson had 
to be laboriously studied, and was read only by scholars and 
critics. In the same way the great didactic poems of the 
world, such as the “ De Rerum Natura,” the ‘ Georgics,” and 
the “Essay on Man,” were not valued for their philosophy, 
‘but only in so far as their central philosophic principle gave an 
opportunity for grouping round it passages of imitative and 
emotional thought which produced imaginative pleasure. 
Passing on to Aristotle’s second fundamental law, the lecturer 
showed from the “ Poetics” what the philosopher meant by the 
terms “universal” and “particular,” and illustrated the working 
of the law, not only from the practice of the Greek dramatists 
and from that of Shakespeare, but from the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, and even from such stories of common life as “‘ Pride and 
Prejudice.” In all cases where a work had established its claim 
to be considered fine art by the enduring pleasure it produced 
the imitation of the universal was based on a process of simple 
creation ; but there had been men of robust genius, like Ben 
Jonson and Balzac, who had pursued another method, namely, 
philosophic analysis. Poets or novelists of this class sought to 
attain the universal by reasoning scientifically about objects of 
sense and experience, and then reproducing the results of their 
analysis in an imaginative form. But the realistic form of art con- 
tained the seeds of its own decay, for, even assuming that the 
poet’s reasoning was based upon truth, the imitation of this 
universal truth was almost lost in a mass of details, which, when 
the objects. imitated became obsolete, ceased to be_ intel- 
ligible. Moreover, the imitations of nature by Ben Jonson 
and Balzac necessarily reproduced almost exclusively the evil 
aspect of things. This was against the principles of Aristotle ; 
it was also contrary to the law of nature, because, unless good 
predominated over evil, human society could not exist. The 
lecturer then proceeded to consider what Aristotle calls the law 
of probability, which required to be satisfied whenever the 
universal was justly imitated in a work of art, and he applied 
the test, in various ways, to the construction of several modern 
novels, among others Mrs. Steel’s “On the Face of the 
Waters,” Mr. Hall Caine’s “Christian” and M. Paul Bourget’s 
“ André Comelis.” In the case of the latter, in which the story 
of Hamlet is adapted to modern circumstances, he commented 
in a vein of raillery on the improbable devices to which the 
author was obliged to resort in consequence of disregarding the 
universal in his imitation. With regard to the third fundamental 
law of Aristotle, which declares the pleasure of society to be the 
test of fine art, after pointing out several passages in the 
“ Poetics” in which the principle was tacitly implied, the lecturer 
said that it nust necessarily be true. The artist might resolve to 
please himself alone ; but his work could not be called fine art 
tillit had proved itself a proper medium for communicating ideas 
intelligible to others. The artist might, and often did, seek to 
embody conceptions which could not be expressed, in the forms 
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of his art, in such a-way as to produce general and permanent 
pleasure, a fact which might be illustrated by the quarrel in the 


- art of painting between the two modern factions of the natu- 


ralists and the impressionists, both of which, while protesting 


‘against each other’s principles, were agreed in denying all 


authority to the intuitive judgment of the spectator, whose 
instincts their art was intended to please. It was just in a case 
like this that the greatness of Aristotle’s criticism became 
apparent. Aristotle spoke in the “ Poetics” as the representa- 


tive of human nature, showing the artist what were the limits 


and conditions which he could not transcend without imperil- 
ling his art... On the other hand, the weak side of Aristotle’s 
criticism manifested itself when, leaving the investigation of 
the laws of the mind and the practice of great poets and 
painters, he sought to restrict the invention of genius by 
abstract technical rules. His method was liable to two con- 
trary kinds of error. In the first place he was sometimes 
betrayed into excess by his vast powers of analysis, which led 
him to encroach upon the liberties of the artist. He was to be 
seen at his best in his profound definition of tragedy ; at his worst 
when attempting by means of logical analysis to apply that defini- 
tion so as to determine the necessary form of the perfect tragedy 
and the character of the tragic hero. And again, his criticism 
showed a certain defect of poetic sensibility—probably due to the 
comparatively prosaic atmosphere of his age and the general de- 
cline of art and taste—which was the occasion of such doctrines 
as that “the plot ”—a mere external thing—“is the soul of 
tragedy” ; whereas the soul of tragedy evidently lies in the 
poet’s conception of the dramatic situation. Unfortunately, 
Owing to the vast intellectual influence of Aristotle, it was the 
weak part of his criticism which most impressed the critics of 
the Renaissance in Italy and in France. They failed to under- 
stand 'the essential spirit of the “ Poetics,” they misconstrued 
the text and from them all sorts of monstrous heresies had 
been propagated under the name of Aristotle, of which the 
philosopher was completely innocent. Within the last two 
generations these errors had been gradually cleared away by 
the patient labours of scholars, for the most part German and 
English, and there was no reason why the “ Poetics” should 
not now form as integral a part of liberal education as the 


-“Ethics” and “ Politics.” 


NOTTINGHAM OLD TOWN WALL. 


Deeks the ex¢avations now in progress in Parliament 
Street, says the Vottinghamshire Guardian, a portion.of 
the old town wall has been unearthed. The history of the old 
town wall is involved in much obscurity. Dering, the local 
historian, who wrote in 1751, plainly indicates two town walls, 
giving for the older one a line further north from Chapel Bar, 
and describes its course minutely. He says :—“ But I should 
not forget to take notice of a wall of less antiquity, which runs 
from Chapel Bar ina straight line northward to Coalpit Lane, 
and excluded part of the ground between Chapel Bar and 
Broad Lane. This wall is plainly discernible, it serving for a 
foundation to many houses between the gate (Cow Gate Bar) 
and Cow Lane, and where now a middle row of houses is built 
at the end of Cow Lane there stood a gate facing the north, and 
the town wall is still to be seen in the cellars of those houses, 
Probably this wall was erected in Henry II.’s reign, after 
Robert Duke of Gloucester demolished it, in the war between 
King Stephen and Empress Maud.” 
Only a few words of comment on this passage are necessary. 
The junction of the wall under review with the older one has 
yet to be traced. Probably it may be near Carter Gate. 


‘Dering is very clear and careful in describing the course of the 


older wall. Although there isa passage in Dering’s description 
that seems to have made the maintenance of the town wall a 
municipal matter, the probability is that it was intended that 


‘the citizens should undertake the work on Imperial account. 


Dering’s authority is Thoroton. 


A precept of Henry IIL, 
dated October 18, 56th Henry Vis. 


commands ‘his bailiffs and 


burgesses of Nottingham, without delay, to make a_postern, 


where William Archbishop of York had appointed it, who 
made the king understand that it was expedient for him 
and his heirs, and for the castle and town.” There is sufficient 
evidence that this postern burk was in later years maintained 
by the town, because the bridge there across the town ditch 
was the way into the fields from the town ; but the general 
absence from the chamberlain’s accounts of any repairs being 
undertaken of the town wall, it may be concluded that, as it was 
built for Imperial purposes, so it was also maintained from the 
Imperial Exchequer, and rose and fell with the importance of 


‘the castle. 


ago” has reference to the “Saxon 


and settled it “ gesettan ” 


A remark by Dering that the town wall was built “ 830 years 
Chronicles” for the year 
922, wherein it is reported that Edward the Elder went to 
Nottingham and secured the “burk” and fortified (gebetan) it, 
both with Englishmen and Danes. 
‘It was probably a treaty with the Danes, who had been settled 
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here over half/a century ; and if he repaired, or newly built 
the wall, which latter is most unlikely, it could only have been 
the four-square wall or ditch bounded on the north by Warser 
Gate, on the east by Stoney Street, on the south by the High | 
Pavement Cliff, and on the west by Fletcher. Gate, the town. | 
not at that time having a further extension, as is noticed in. 
““ Domesday Survey.” : 
Both Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Stapleton have published 
excellent accounts of the town wall. 
10 inches of the Parliament Street level. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE monthly meeting of the Glasgow Archzeological — 
Society was held in the rooms, 207 Bath Street. Dr. 
David Murray, the president, occupied the chair. 
Dalrymple Duncan reported that in the course of some build- 
ing Operations now being carried out by Messrs. John Paterson — 
& Son at their new brickfield near Crow Road, on the lands. 
known as the Temple of Garscube, it had been found necessary — 


to remove the last vestiges of the old Temple Farm. Mr. J. _ 


Paterson, sen., who is intimately acquainted with the district, 
and knowing that there was some sort of local tradition that 
the farm had been erected upon the site of an earlier structure 
connected with the Templars, had the matter brought under 
the notice of the Society for investigation before all traces. 
were removed, at the same time offering them every assistance: 
for an extended research, if that was considered necessary. 
The place was carefully examined in presence of Mr. Ralston, 
the factor of Garscube, and of Mr. Paterson. Nothing, how- 
ever, was found of earlier date than the farmhouse, which was 
probably little more than roo years old, Many of the dressed 
stones from the farm buildings might now be seen in the lower 
part of the back wall of the adjoining tenement. Every one 
interested in local history would, he was sure, feel indebted to 
Mr. Paterson for his care in directing attention to this matter, 
and for his generous offer of assistance. Mr. J. J. Spencer 
exhibited a set of tally-sticks which he had seen in actual use 
in a village baker’s in France, and described the method. of 
their employment. Dr. J. O. Mitchell, the vice-president, read 
a paper on “ Robin Carrick’s Will.” Professor Ferguson, of 
the Glasgow University, submitted notes on “ English Receipt 
Books of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
tures.” 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ARCHITECTS. 


UDGMENT has been given in a case of importance to 
J architects which was brought in the Glasgow Debts 
Recovery Court before Sheriff Boyd. The pursuer or 
plaintiff was R. A. Stoffert, iron and steel merchant, and the 
defenders William Sutherland, merchant, and George Bell, 
architect. Mr. Sutherland employed Mr. Bell to draw plans 
for building alterations at his premises in Govan. The 
estimates of J. Bell & Co., Govan, were accepted for the whole 
building work. The architect informed the contractor that 
Mr. Stoffert was well known to him, and supplied good iron 
beams, and he informed Mr. Stoffert of this, and asked him to 
see the plans and supply beams of the dimensions shown. Mr. 
Stoffert did so. Thearchitect, on returning from an inspection,, 
told Mr. Stoffert to send certain other. beams, which Mr. 
Stoffert did. The building was completed, and John Bell & Co, 
were paid by Mr. Sutherland, and shortly afterwards went into 
sequestration. They had not paid Mr. Stoffert for the beams, © 
and he did not claim on their sequestrated estate, but brought 
this action against Mr. Bell and Mr. Sutherland for the 
the beams. 

Sheriff Boyd finds that Sutherland did not order any of the 
goods sued for, but committed the whole operations to the 
charge of the architect and contractors. There was no contract 
between the pursuer and Sutherland. The defender Bell did 
not act as the agent of Sutherland or of the late John Bell, and 
he did not order any goods from the pursuer upon his own 
credit. There was no contract between him. and the pursuer. 
The Sheriff therefore assoilzies the defenders, and finds them 
entitled to 4/. 2s. of expenses. 

In a note to his interlocutor the Sheriff says :—I take the 
ground of this action to be that Mr. George Bell acted as agent 
for Mr. Sutherland and for the contractors, John Bell & Co., and 
that he disclosed Mr. Sutherland’s name and made him liable, but 
did not disclose John Bell & Co.’s name, and thus made himself 
personally liable. I think that both of these views are erroneous. 
It seems tome that Mr. Sutherland’s only obligation in connec 
tion with this building was to pay acertain price to John Bell & 


Co. for putting together certain materials to be supplied by them. 


Assuming that Mr. Sutherland’s name was mentioned in the 
talk between Mr. Bell and the pursuer, I think that the beams 
were not ordered in his name. I think that; for the purpose of 


The wall terminates within. “ 
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identifying the work it was referred to as “ Sutherland’s. job,” 
but beyond that I do not think there was any use of Mr. 
Sutherland’s name. On this and some other points there is a 
discrepancy between the evidence of the pursuer and that of 
Mr. Bell. I much preferred the evidence of the latter. It was 
given carefully and with an evident desire for accuracy. The 
pursuer, on the other hand, did not appear to me to be so 
careful in his statements. I think it very probable that Mr. 
Bell told the pursuer that John Bell & Co. were the contractors. 
He said it was his custom to name the builders, and to the 
best of his belief he did so, but he was speaking after the lapse 
of three and a half years, and he could not swear to this. I do 
not think that I can take it as proved that he mentioned 


the builders. name. If the case. were one of prin- 
cipal and agent, this matter would be of _import- 
ance, but I do not think the case falls within this 


region of the law. In my opinion the pursuer was well 
aware of the position of matters. He had frequently been 
indebted to Mr. Bell for previous opportunities of such‘ pieces of 
business. He knew that on this occasion Mr. Bell was an 
architect, and he knew that there was a contractor to whom 
Mr. Bell had recommended him for a supply of beams, and it 
seems to be an ordinary and natural circumstance that the 
architéct should inform the manufacturer of the exact nature of 
the beams which the builder requires. The whole question is 
one of intention. I do not think that there was any contract 
between Mr. Bell and the pursuer. I think the proper view is 


_that Mr. Bell gave the pursuer an opportunity of contracting 


with the builders, and the pursuer took the opportunity and 
effected the contract by sending the beams, which were accepted 


by the builder. 


TESSER:. 
Endurance of Igneous Rocks. 


HINSTONES or basalts become disintegrated unequally 
under the effects of exposure to the atmosphere in con- 
sequence of the variable proportions of felspar they contain, and 
perhaps also of the particular combinations of alumina, lime and 
magnesia, which, in connection with silica, constitute their 
base. If any potassa be present in combination with the silica 
in the shape of felspar, the action is more rapid than under 
ordinary circumstances, the humidity of the atmosphere decom- 
posing the felspar into two substances, one of which is soluble 
and easily removed by succeeding rains. Serpentines and the 
diallage rocks, which are silicates of magnesia combined with 
hydrates of that base, yield easily to the attacks of acids when 
the silicates are in certain proportions and alumina is present. 
The most beautiful varieties of these materials employed in the 
arts are obtained from the environs of Genoa, and from 
Zeeblitz in Saxony ; but it is much to be feared that the atmo- 
sphere of large towns, especially when containing sulphuric acid 
gas from the combustion of coal, renders the employment of 
even the best of these decorative materials very hazardous. It 
appears also that in parting with their water of crystallisation 
upon exposure to the air, an unequal contraction takes place in 
the constituent parts of the serpentine obtained in certain 
localities, which in consequence breaks in an irregular 
manner, 


Architecture in the Roman Provinces. 


It is an extraordinary fact in the art history of the Romans” 


that at one clear and definite period, that of Augustus, the old 
forms of their architecture, whatever they might have been, 
disappeared well nigh together, and the ornamental form, which 
only we now know as the Roman, came into being through the 
whole empire, from Transalpine Gaul to Greece, and from the 
Syrian deserts to Baalbec and Palmyra. The French examples 
are much finer than one might think for, and a sight of them is 
worth some labour, even to those who have seen Roman art in 
{taly. The Maison Carrée and the amphitheatre at Nismes, 
the arch and theatre at Orange, the theatres at Arles and the 


Pont du Gard are amongst the very finest examples of their | 


several classes. Take first the dates. We search, for instance, 
for the date of the beautiful Maison Carrée, and the antiquaries 
tell us that we may take our choice between Augustus and 
Antoninus Pius, a period of about 200 years ; and this not only 
here, but in the other provinces. There is scarcely a ruin in 
Rome whose name and date and purpose have not been 
changed over and over again by the zealous antiquary, and its 
age assigned, according to the theory, from Augustus to 
Severus. If we go carefully through the study of most of these 


French and Roman examples in detail, we can scarcely detect | 


a difference in style or carving between the well-authenticated 
specimens (they are few) of these several dates ; and go where 
we will, from Gaul to Sicily and Greece and Syria, we will still 
find the same stereotyped style of design and work through the 
whole of the Roman empire for nearly two and a half centuries. 
Why, in that same space of time as spanned the dates from 
Augustus to Severus, our Gothic styles of England, France and 
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Germany had passed through all their chief phases. It is the 
time from William I. to Edward II.—from Rochester Keep 
to the chapter-house at Wells, from the : Romanesque 
Apostles’ Church of Cologne to the decorated work of its great 
cathedral, from St. Miniato at Florence to Siena’; and more 
remarkable still is the fact that, although we are told that the 
Romans brought their artists indifferently from , Etruria, 
Sicily, Asia Minor and Greece, yet the difference in the style 
of France, for instance, with that of the far distant provinces is 
so slight as scarcely to be seen. It may be doubted whether 
the veriest antiquary could say of the works of Arles or 
Nismes wherein they showed provincialisms to separate them 
from those of the capital or of Greece. It has not been so 
since. The art of every nation has been modified in its several 
provinces by local art and local inspiration. The Norman 
quickly saw his style resolve itself into the Early English of 
our own land, into the first Pointed of France, and into the 
curiously mixed style that we find in Sicily. But with the 
Roman it would seem as if by some art edict of the first 
century one form had been stereotyped for the empire—for 
France as for Rome—and that the temples and amphitheatres 
of’ Nismes and: Arlés and Orange should have:the plan, 
arrangement and details all cast in the same rigid mould that 
impressed all Roman art till its decay. It would seem, too, by 
one curious case (the amphitheatre of Nismes) as if the design 
had been sent from afar and badly carried out by some one on 
the spot, who worked slavishly and badly from a copy, for the 
pilasters of the exterior have their returns all rigidly worked to 
a radius from the centre of the oval, thus projecting at most 
discordant angles from the wall, the result being awkward in 
the extreme, and one that no master in the art could possibly 
have worked out. Another thing strikes one in looking at | 
these Roman ruins. You can see no individuality in them as 
you can in the works of other styles——nothing (to put a parallel 
case) to match the particular varieties shown in Florence, 
Ravenna, Lombardy, or Pisa, &c., to show that any particular 
man or any particular province had left his or its mark on the 
architecture of the time. 


Agostino Chigi., 

The reputation which Raphael had acquired by the first 
part of his works in the Vatican occasioned the productions of 
his pencil to be sought after with eagerness by the prelates 
and wealthy inhabitants of Rome. Of these no one displayed: 
greater earnestness to obtain them than the opulent merchant 
Agostino Chigi, who, in his admiration and munificent 
encouragement of Raphael, almost vied with the pontiff himself. 
It is remarkable that Agostino had supported his credit for 
integrity and ability, and had enjoyed the favour of several 
successive pontiffs. Under Alexander VI. he is said to have con- 
verted even his silver plate into coin for the use of Cesar Borgia 
on his expedition into Romagna. He acted as banker and 
superintendent of the finances to Julius II., who honoured him 
by a sort of adoption into the family of Rovere. But it was not 
only in his patronage of letters and of the arts that Agostino 
emulated the Roman pontiffs; he vied with them also in the 
luxury of his table, and the costly and ostentatious extravagance 
of his feasts. On the baptism of one of his children he is said 
to have invited Leo X., with the whole college of cardinals and. 
the foreign ambassadors at Rome, to an entertainment, in 
which he provided the greatest delicacies, and among the 
rest several dishes of parrots’ tongues, variously cooked. 
The plates, goblets and vessels were all of wrought silver, and 
when once used were thrown into the Tiber, which flowed near 
the house. After the death of Agostino the family of Chigt 
were driven from Rome by Paul III., who seized upon their 
mansion in the Trastevere, and converted it into a sort of 
appendage to the Farnese palace, whence it has since been 
called the Farnesina. But in the ensuing century the family of 
Chigi rose to pontifical honours in the person of Alexander VII. 
Fabio Chigi, who established it in great credit, without, 
however, restoring to it the family mansion. 


C. R. Coekerell, R.A. 

Cockerell’s earliest professional experience was under Sir 
Robert Smirke, in whose office he was during the few months 
in which the late Govent Garden Theatre was being built. 
Here he had the most favourable opportunity of acquiring a_ 
knowledge of architecture, as that building was considered at 
the time a masterpiece of conception and execution in its struc- 
tural details; and his taste must have been refined by the 
decorations of the interior, which were a theme of admiration 
to all lovers of the art. He then proceeded on his professional 
travels through Italy, Greece and Turkey. His presence in 
Greece threw him entirely into the society of foreigners 
desirous to win his friendship, and he as anxious, with a modest 
consciousness of deficiencies yet to be supplied, to avail him- 
self of their experience, their researches and their superior. 
attainments. He was most fortunate in being thrown among 
such men as Barons Haller and Von Stackelberg, and Herr’ 
Link. The first especially was a very advanced architect, a 
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ripe scholar, perfectly master of Greek art; and through his 
counsels Cockerell acquired a. deep insight into that peculiar 
and spiritual mystery: of power on the mind which reigns in 
the ancient monuments of that classic soil. With these earnest 
companions, who fathomed the inner soul of every monument 
of that refined people, he studied, and measured, and drew, and 
reasoned, and reflected, with joy and love for the subject, and 


with the patience and fire which kindled emulation in the whole 
group. They also associated with Gropius the Austrian Consul, 
and Fauvel the Consul of: France, and Lusieri, whose laborious 
and vivid pencil drew those exquisite views of the buildings of 
Greece preserved in Lord Elgin’s collection. The two consuls 
had galleries of choice antiquities, and a quick perception and 
knowledge of Greek art. Fauvel especially was endowed with 
a natural instinct and brilliant fancy peculiarly valuable to the 
student, qualities rendered more precious sstill:by frank: candour 
and generosity of disposition. It is from the combination of 
these circumstances, the association and congenial:studies with 
foreigners, anda readiness to entertain the ideas of others, as 
also from his ability. when thus enlightened to acquaint himself 
with the monuments of antiquity,.in fact to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the whole range of :the. sister arts, that 
Cockerell was able throughout his career to advance with the 
new laws of art brought to light by the researches of successive 
travellers. Itis not to be supposed that he needed.the counsels 
and:support of his fellow travellers in the whole course of his 
studies. ..The delightful illustrations which he made for the 
volume of Beaufort’s “ Karamania,” show how completely he 
entered into the gorgeous magnificence of the Greco-Roman 
antiquities of those splendid ,cities along the south coast of 
Asia Minor. In' Sicily, also, where Raffaelle Politi had made 
the excavations of the Temple of Jupiter at Agrigentum, he 
composed that fine restoration of the section with the colossal 
caryatid to the clerestory of the cella, which he published: in 
the supplementary volume of Stuart’s “Athens.” In his 
beautiful drawings of the buildings at- Pompeii, he displayed 
with -graphic skill the peculiar. sentiment and grace. of the 
architecture, sculpture and decorative painting, and revived, as. 
it were, the domestic life of the Pompeians, with as much 
facility as he rendered the existing realities of Ali Pasha’s 
Audience Hall at Yanina. tye Eagappe antl 


Turkish Ornament. 

If we examine the ornaments of Arabic structures, we, find 
that the right line and the circle form the basis of all of.ihem. 
No other nation has ever pushed geometrical combination so 
far for obtaining forms for architectural ornamentation. The 
necessity imposed upon the Mohammedans of abstaining from 
all, representation of men and;animals has made their art 
pursue a path to which other nations were not confined. But | 
although they might have found, on the Byzantine buildings’ of 
Constantinople a number of objects bearing on the principles 
and practice of ancient architecture, yet they never once 
imitated the ornaments of the Greeks, although they took their | 
patterns from Byzantine buildings in a structural point of view. 
The large Turkish mosques, albeit some of them are almost 
servile imitations of Sta. Sophia, still exhibit ornaments in 
accordance with the principles, of the buildings of Brussa, 
Siwas, or Korieh in Asia Minor. If we draw geometrical plans 
from all these combinations, the particular complications of the 
circular arches of doors and niches of the mosques vanish, and 
we find that a very small number of fundamental forms and 
polyhedrons is sufficient for the construction of the most com- 
plex vaults of arches. A very general ornament of the monu- 
ments of Constantinople is that composed of portions of a 
pyramid between two inclined | planes, and is formed of right 
lines and planes, and seems somewhat an imitation of a similar 
device of the,ancients ; still, it.is not to be met with on the 
monuments of either Spain or Egypt. This ornament, changed 
into’a variety of forms, is the governing principle of the capitals | 
of the Turkish order, as prevailing in Constantinople and Asia 
Minor. These forms, apparently so bizarre, can always. be 
reduced, as well in the ground plan as in elevation, to geometric 
forms of great simplicity. The elegant form of this ornament 
arises from a certain number of circles of different diameter. 
Flowers, as ornaments of these interlacements, are constantly 
to be met with, and many of fantastic shape are often com- 
mingled with the forms of real flowers, as the tulip, pink and 
bindweed. The cypress is an ornament much used, and is 
asseciated with the religious and mystic conceptions of the 
Eastern nations. , The cypress, even in the earliest ages, was 
considered as a symbol of the mind, as- its obelisk-like shape, 
rising towards the sky, was regarded as an image of that divine 
flame which animates humanity. It is to be met with on the 
oldest monuments of Persepolis and Bisutun, as also on the 
miniature paintings of Persian MSS. The cypress is, more- 
over, the constituent of all the ornaments on Indian tissues, 
which in Europe are erroneously considered and termed palms. 
These so-called palms of Indian cashmeres are, in fact, only 
diversely coloured cypresses, which, ‘howeyer, always exhibit. 


the pyramidal form. ‘The fountain of Sta Sophia affords some ! 


samples of this ornament—at first the straight and perpen- 
dicular tree, then the same tree with a somewhat bent crown, 
and again this tree of the graves, with its branches intertwined 
with flowers and garlands. As soon as the oriental painters 
had seized the idea of enlivening the dark green of the cypress 
by the addition of flowers, they soon invented those designs 
which we admire on their tissues, and which have not been 
changed for many centuries. 


HISTORIC SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE. 
w MEETING took place on the 17th inst., 
sf Robinson presiding over a good attendance of members 
and friends. Mr. C. Madeley exhibited a flint arrowhead 
found near Warrington, and Mr. W. F. Price exhibited a silver 
model of an ancient Welsh wool holder. The paper of the 
evening, on “ Further Discoveries at Veratinum,” was read by. 
Mr. Thomas May, of Warrington. He commenced by giving 
a description of the Roman site at Warrington and of the 
excavations of the different sections, and the finding of the 
foundations of buildings and a draw well faced with rough- 
dressed stones, A large number of examples of ancient pottery, 
roofing slabs, Roman coins, metal objects. and ornanients, with 
maps, scale drawings and other illustrations, were exhibited ta 
the members. Mr. E. W. Cox and Mr. A. M. Robinson spoke 
at some length on the importance of the finds and of further - 
excavation. A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. E. W. Cox and 
seconded by Colonel Pilkington, closed the proceedings. 3 


Mr. A. M. 


GENERAL. 


A General Meeting of the Royal Society of British Artists 
was held on. Monday, when .the. following were elected mem- 
bers :—Mr. H.. P. Clifford, Mr. William Kneen, Mr. Giffard. 
H. Lenfestey, Mr..H. Childe Pocock, Mr. H. Kerr Rooke and 
Mr. Henry Stannard. Mr. Carew Martin has been appointed 
to the post of keeper. 

Professor Woodberry, of New York University, has sent. 
a cheque for 35/., contributed’ by the Beverley Historical. 
Society of Massachusetts, towards the cost of filling with 
statues the niches of the west front of Beverley Minster. 

A Brass Tablet is to be placed in Cloughton Church, near 
Scarborough, as a memorial to the late Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, Q.C. PME (>, NRT GO Ge Ee ER RELA te ee 
' Mr. A. A. Eudson, A.S.I,, barrister-at-law, read a 
paper on “The Position of Owners of Property with regard to: 
Rights of Light and other Easements, with a Suggestion‘ for: 
Future Legislation,” at this week’s meeting of the Society of 
Architects.” oat oom 

The Almshouses of the Coopers’ Company in Ratcliff, 
which date from 1539, are about to be taken down, as the site 
has been acquired for the enlargement of the Free Trade 
Wharf and adjoining mercantile premises. cape 

A Bronze Statue of Sir William Gray, subscribed for by. 
the inhabitants of West Hartlepool, has been placed on a 
pedestal facing the municipal buildings, and it has been 
arranged that the Earl of Durham shall publicly unveil it-on 
Saturday next. ‘4 

France possesses 9,059,323 houses and 141,755 manufac-. 
tories, which have 68,301,893 openings for doors and windows: 

Sir William. Fraser, formerly deputy-keeper: of the 
Records of Scotland, who died on March 13, has by his will left 
to the University of Edinburgh 25,000/, for the foundation of a 
chair to be. called the Sir William Fraser Professorship of 
Ancient History and: Palography, 10;000/.,for the. purpose of 
the library, and one-half-of the residue of his estate, which is 
expected to amount to’ between 9,000// and 10,000/., for general’ 
requirements, bursaries, research, publications, &c. :-5) 5) 2 a0 

A Burial Vault’ has been ‘discovered at -Louen,’ near 
Poitiers, which contains ‘two! sarcophagi. ' Pére La ‘Croix, the 
archeologist, considers: it. to be a ‘work’ of’ the énd’ of the 
fourth 'centurys15 ¢ 6410S ec suom sce RESTS BADE OLA 

The Sale of the works of the late M. Francais, the French 
landscape painter, has produced ‘1073351 frs. Be raat 

An Exhibition of the works of the three painters, Joseph, 
Carle and Horace Vernet, will bé held in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, “Paris, in May. Part of the receipts will be. devoted 
towards the expense of a memorial of the artists, © | 

The late Mr. Philip Egerton Barker, of Grove House,. 
near, Nantwich, who died on the 11th inst. and was buried in. 
the family vault at Wybunbury, has bequeathed his residence. 
and land adjoining and a sum of 20,0d0/. to trustees, to found. 
and maintain an institution ‘to be. called the Barker Collegiate: 
School. . 
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Tue indifference of the London County Council to outside 
opinion was exemplified in the discussion about the 
Boadicea group on Tuesday. A cast of the work was 
placed at the corner of Westminster Bridge several weeks 
ago, and it must be admitted there was not a general 
approval of what the late T’. THORNYCROFT produced or of 
the position assigned to it on the Embankment. ‘The 
group appears to be little more than an enlargement of a 
sketch model, in which there was no regard for detail. 
Accordingly, when there was an application for authority to 
alter the Embankment wall in order to receive the bronze 
casting, Sir ARTHUR ARNOLD moved that the consideration 
of the subject should be postponed for three weeks, and in 
the meantime Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A, Mr. AITCHISON, 
R.A., and Mr. Akers DOUGLAS should be asked whether 
they could propose alternative sites, but the proposal was 
at once rejected. It was then suggested that Sir E. J. 
PoynTER’s opinion on the work should be sought, but that 
amendment was likewise unsuccessful, as no less than 
seventy-eight members were in favour of occupying the 
most important site at the disposal of the Council with a 
mass of bronze that appears to be the attempt of an amateur 
rather than the work of a trained sculptor. What the 
voting signifies is that Mr. W. J. BuLL isthe most influential 
member of the Council, and whatever he takes under his 
protection is sure to be carried out. There is no use in 
repining. London is evidently doomed to be made 
ridiculous by the incompetence of sculptors, and the in- 
capacity of authorities to distinguish between what is 
ambitious and what is graceful. 


Tur final services were held in St. John’s Church, 
Liverpool, on Sunday last. The building is no longer 
required, for the neighbouring houses are let out as offices, 
and as the former members of the congregation prefer to 
live in suburban houses the services are not attended. St. 
John’s Church was erected under an Act passed in 1762, 
which authorised the Corporation to expend money for that 
purpose. St. Paul’s Church was another example of the 
application of rates for ecclesiastical purposes. According 
to Sir RoGER DE CovERLEY, “Church work is slow,” and 
it was not until 1784 an incumbent was appointed for St. 
John’s. The church is to be taken down, but whether the 
stones will be carried away to form the materials for another 
building, or are to be sold, remains undecided. The site 
will probably be used as an open space. When the 
cathedral scheme was engaging attention, it was proposed to 
make the building take the place of the church ; but there 
is no longer any interest in the subject. Churches are sup- 
posed to be more needed, and the Liverpool Corporation 
will have to expend 95,000/. on ten of them. 


Tur annual congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health will be held in Dublin from Thursday, August 18, 
to Tuesday, August 23, both inclusive, under the 
presidency of Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D. By _ per- 
mission of the Provost and Board of the University of 
Dublin the conferences will bein Trinity College. The 
sections are :—(A) Preventive Medicine and Vital Statistics; 
(B) Chemistry and Meteorology ; (C) Engineering and 
Building Construction ; (D) Municipal and Parliamentary. 
Among the subjects proposed to be discussed are the 
following :—The Housing of the Working Classes ; the 
Disposal of Refuse ; the Water-supply of Urban and Rural 


Populations ; the Pollution of Rivers ; the Treatment of 


Sewage ; the Certification of Sanitary Inspectors’; the 
Registration of Plumbers; the Acquisition of Sites’ for 
Infectious Hospitals ; the Ambulance System ; Elementary 
Education and the Public Health. The present position 
and requirements of sanitary legislation willbe specially 


considered, and the subjects dealt with will be so grouped 


as to admit of convenient consideration ; and the opinions 
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of the congress will be so formulated and recorded as to 
render them serviceable for the guidance of local sanitary 
authorities, and for prcmoting sanitary legislation and 


administration. 


From the annual report of the Sussex Archeological 
Society. it appears that.there were on the books, 
December 31, 1896, 465 ordinary, 80 life and 8 honorary 
members—total .553; while on December 31, 1897, the 
numbers were 484 ordinary, $2 life and 8 honorary—total 
574. This .showed a clear gain in the year (after 
deducting all losses by death, withdrawal, &e.) of 19 
ordinary and 2 life members. There were in all 62 new 
members elected during the year. By the sudden and 
lamented death of Mr. C. P. PHr1tuips, who was for many, 
years the esteemed and energetic honorary curator and 
libratian of the Society, and who, since his removal to 
Brighton, had acted as local secretary to that town, the 
Society sustained a great loss. ‘The Earl of Ecmonr and 
Lord Monk BrETTON, two of its vice-presidents, had also 
passed away. The Rev. G. A. CLARKSON and Prebendary 
Gorpon, the local secretaries at Amberley and South 
Harting, are also to be numbered with departed friends. 
The committee appeal to the members for their co-opera- 
tion in introducing new members to the Society. 


Tue difficulty cf dealing with the building sites created 
by the North Bridge improvements in ¥dinburgh is prac- . 
tically overcome. It will be remembered that the Edin- 
burgh Town Council instituted a competition, with Mr. 
WATERHOUSE as assessor, for designs to show how the land 
could best be utilised. ‘Then the question arose whether it 
would be more advantageous for the people of Edinburgh 
if the Town Council erected buildings on the sites and let 
them on lease, or to sell the sites to speculators or to 
people who wished to erect new premises. After many 
months of discussion it was decided to adopt the latter 
course. It was supposed, however, that intending pur- 
chasers would hesitate if they were to be bound by the 
prize designs. A majority of the Lord Provost’s committee 
therefore decided that, with the consent of the council, other 
plans could be substituted, thus acknowledging that the 
money expended on the competition was wasted. The sale 
took place on Wednesday. The principal lot consisted of 
the whole ofthe west side of North Bridge Street, from the 
bridge to High Street, with a frontage of 350 feet anda 
depth of about 130 feet. ‘It was offered at 120,coo/, and 
was purchased for that sum by the proprietors of the 
Svotsman. It is the intention of the purchasers to erect on 
the principal portion of the site which faces Princes Street 
offices for the accommodation of all departments of the 
newspaper. One lot on the east side was purchased by the 
directors of the Commercial Bank for 35,0007. ‘Two lots 
on the same side were not purchased. 


Amonc the few rewards which are available for students 
of painting in Ireland are those which are dezived from the 
Tayior bequest. They are awarded yearly. The subjects 
proposed for this year’s prizes were Confidences for figure 
painters, and: Woodland for landscapists. ‘The judges were 
Viscount:PowERSscouRT, Mr. A. Grey, R.H.A., and Mr. 
W. ArmstRONG, director of the Irish National) Gallery. 
The awards were announced on Tuesday. ‘The judges 
expressed. their opinion that the works show a distinct 
advance on previous years, but at the same time regret that 
the general level of the competition is not higher ; also that 
on the present occasion sculptors have failed to compete. 
The awards were as follows :—The scholarship (50/.) to 
Miss’ ALICE Mary Latimer, the prize of 15/2. to Mr. 
Francis O’DoNOGHUE, the 10/. prize to be divided between 
Miss) EpirH G. Wynne (Killarney). and Miss HrLENna 
Watt, the 5/. prize to. Mr. ARTHUR H. TRopripGE (Bel- 
fast) and the special prize of 10/ for an optional work to 
Mr. Francis. O’DonocHur.. A work submitted for the 
last-mentioned prize by Miss Atice Mary LaTIMER was 
disqualified as she had won the scholarship, and was thereby 
excluded from\any other prize. ‘The majority of the prize- 
winners are students in the Dublin Art School. 
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THE PARLIAMENT STREET OFFICES. 
HE public buildings designed by non-official architects 
which were constructed in this country during the 
last half-century are not numerous, but however few, it 
would appear to be necessary to relate their history regu- 
larly at intervals of a few years, if the official mind is to be 
correctly informed on the subject. The absence of know- 
ledge about modern architectural history was exemplified to 
a remarkable extent by Mr. H. GuapsTonE in the House of 
Commons:on Monday. He was First Commissioner of 
Works in the late Government, and might be expected to 
be‘acquainted with the circumstances of the most remark- 
able transaction with which his department was connected 
during his father’s premiership. We need hardly say we 
are referring to the Law Courts in the Strand. 

Mr. GLADSTONE introduced his version of the history of 
that building rather irrelevantly. His object in addressing 
the House of Commons was to. bring influence to bear 
on Mr. AKERS DouGtas in order that Sir JoHN TAyLor, 
the Chief Surveyor of the Office of Works, should be 
engaged not only to prepare the plans for the proposed 
Government offices but to design the elevations. » It cannot 
be said that Sir JoHn has shown much desire to interfere 
with the business of civil architects or to wrest commissions 
from them. From time to time he has had to undertake 
the designing of buildings, and he endeavoured to realise 
requirements to the best of his ability. His work, on the 
whole, is above the ordinary official standard, but it shows 
no pretension towards novel effects or to provoke com- 
parison with adjoining work. According to Mr. GLADSTONE, 
the new addition to the Record Office, which is Sir JoHN 
TTAYLOR’S latest work, is one of the best and most hand- 
some buildings erected in London during the last fifty years, 
but: its merit lies in its correspondence with the earlier 
work of PENNETHORNE. The Bankruptcy Court building 
also exemplifies a creditable repression of ambition, for 
there is no trace of an attempt to compete with STREET’s 
Law Courts. Indeed, the latter appear to have gained in 
picturesqueness since the new buildings were raised to 
confront them, as any impartial critic will testify who walks 
through the open space between them and glances from the 
west side to the east. Sir JOHN Tavyzor’s buildings are 
well adapted to accommodate a large number of permanent 
and temporary clerks, who cannot be made more efficient 
by any outlay on ornamental masonry. Why expend money 
on their offices as if they were a hierarchy? In the Office 
ef Works the class of men who must be provided for is 
understood, and as a consequence palaces are not erected. 
We are not, therefore, going to say a word against 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s recommendation of the principal 
surveyor on account of any deficiency in his ability, but 


when it is suggested that he alone is competent to design | 


a frontage to Parliament Street “which would be in 
harmony with the great surroundings,” whatever that may 
mean, we are a little dubious, and believe the suggestion 
was not inspired by any hint from Sir Joun Taytor. We 
suppose Mr. GLADSTONE means that the new row of 
buildings will form a worthy link between the Whitehall 
Banquetting House and Westminster Abbey, and, if so, he 
is likely to be disappointed, for it is impossible to bring 
buildings so unlike in principle into harmony. 

In order to uphold the ability of one of its most import- 
ant officers, Mr. GLADSTONE maintained that the Office of 
Works was certainly not responsible for what he called the 
atrocities of the Law Courts. Has he forgotten the part 
played by the late Mr. Ayrton in insuring a fiasco? 
That wonderful administrator compélled the architect 
to diminish the cost of the buildings to one-half the 
sum originally contemplated. So vast a metamorphosis 
could not be completed without the loss or diminu- 
tion of parts which were essential to the efficiency of the 
buildings. Mr. Ayrton was daring in his ignorance, and 
could not realise from a plan the whole effect of his 
meddling. But he was guided by Captain Doucias 
GALTON, who was then scientific and artistic adviser of the 
Office of Works, with, we believe, the aid of Mr. JAmMEs 
FERGUSSON, the ex-adviser. Zhe Architect freely expressed 


its opinion of Mr. Srreer’s design, and anticipated some. 


of the inconvenience which has followed, but it was also 
recognised that official interference was making bad worse. 
Nor is it altogether fair to shift the responsibility which 


the public assumed to have been taken by the Office of 
Works on'to the shoulders of Her Majesty’s judges. The 
judges saw and approved of plans of the buildings, but 


they only followed the opinion of barristers and solicitors 


who had gravely scrutinised all the arrangements. It 
is: quite possible that the legal experts were unable to 
understand Mr. STREET’s plans; still, they may have seen 
the original plans, which were considered to be too expen- 
sive, in Whitehall Place. According to Mr. GLADSTONE, 
the judges wished to have the designs carried out by Mr. 
Barry and Mr. STREET, but Mr. Barry having declined 
this arrangement, Mr. STREET was entrusted with the 
whole work. Now it is well ‘known that the late 
E. M. Barry repudiated the notion of declining 
to co-operate with Mr. STREET. He said he was willing to 
join with him, and was amazed when he found that. the 
whole of the work was entrusted to Mr. Street. . How 
that came about Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE would be able 
to reveal if he only reflected on incidents which must have 
passed before his eyes. Mr. BARRY’s plan was declared to 
be the best adapted for a building which was to serve a 
variety of uses, and it was a public misfortune to have it 
set aside on ecclesiological grounds, for if Mr. StrEET had 
not erected numerous churches to serve for an advanced, 
ritual very different courts would now be seen in the Strand. 

Mr. Akers DouG as, in replying, said it was not likely that 
Sir Joun Tayior, who was on the eve of retirement, would 
undertake the thankless duty of designing the facades, or, as 


. the First Commissioner has already described it, of clothing 


the interior. But apparently the surveyor is, in addition to 
preparing plans, to serve as assessor in the competition. -He 
will have for coadjutor Mr. Arrcuison, R.A. We hope they 
will be fortunate in discovering a design which will do some 
credit to Westminster. 
of the late Mr. CuristT1an and his coadjutors in the com- 
petition for new Admiralty and War Offices, it is difficult 
to be sanguine about the results of a judgment which will 
be derived from principles which have so little in common 
as those of the two assessors. 


HAM HILL.* 

N the high road between Ilchester and Crewkerne 
() the traveller passes through the village of Norton- 
sub-Hamdon. But as it contains no more than about 
110 houses and 550 inhabitants, he may not be able to find 
its name on a map of England. Yet Norton-sub-Hamdon 


has more interest for architects and builders than towns — 
Over- © 


which are legibly engraved on the majority of maps. 
looking the village is Ham Hill, which yields, as Mr. 


Woopwarb, the geologist, says, “one of the best building — 
stones in the West of England, and has been quarried for — 


many centuries.” Mr. TRAsk says the stone has been 


quarried for at least 2,000 years, and as proof he points to a 


Roman coffin in the Dorchester Museum, which ‘is so 
large a stone and of such good quality that it must have 
come out of a well-opened quarry.” 


prosperous in its seclusion during all the revolutions of 
English history. ; 


But in its seclusion it was no inert mass. At one time — 


it was commonly said the county or village was happy 
which was supposed to have no history, in which. case 
Norton-sub-Hamdon would be an ideal residence for a 
philosopher or a world-wearied. Wandering Jew. There 
cannot, however, be a spot where men live, even in 
Somersetshire, which is without its history. Human beings, 
although they may.not stray beyond their quarries and 
fields:or climb higher than Ham. Hill, are not such simple 
organisms as snails ; and the life-history of a snail, especially 
if telated by itself, would be invaluable to physiologists and 
other followers of science. Once upon a time C1io would 
only condescend to glance at kings, great warriors and 
statesmen, and a student was supposed to be exalted when 


* Norton-sub-Hamdon in the County of Somerset. 
Parish and the Manor and on Ham Hill... By Charles Trask. 
(Taunton : Barnicott & Pearce.) 


Although the map- — 
makers may not attach much importance to Norton-sub-— 
Hamdon—and we are afraid those who study maps of — 
England are like-minded—the place is no mushroom — 
among villages, but one which has been peaceful and — 


Notes on the ~ 


But when we recollect the failure © 
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he tried to raise himself to a position where, amidst the haze, 
the past appeared like a map in relief, with a few projecting 
points which he was taught were alone worth his attention. 
But as we are not muses like CLio, we should be content 
with Time’s small-beer chronicles, and it is a satisfaction to 
know that the old host’s scoring at a particular time seemed 
to be as unfair to some individuals as it does at present. 
Just as the Burrons of old days are replaced by men whe 
are happy to bestow years of toil on the natural history of 
a cat or a crayfish, so instead of the RoLLins, who filled 
many volumes in order to display their intimacy with 
SEMIRAMIS, CLEOPATRA and other ancient celebrities, we 
have historians who find a parish like Norton-sub-Hamdon 
can present a history which needs a sort of pancyclopzdic 
knowledge to comprehend. i $e 
Let us take the name of the village as a beginning. 
“Ton” is a settlement and “‘don” is supposed to be re- 
lated to “din,” a hill fortress, but “nor” and “ham ” 
afford subjects for the discussion of etymologists. Place 
name analysts will find other puzzles in the village. The 
largest field is called the “ Broadshard.” Apparently it 
recalls the ancient days when the individuals forming village 
communities occupied certain cuts or strips of ground which 
were only separated by furrows, but were not enclosed by 
walls or hedges. We appear to be going back to primi- 
tive village communities before the great Aryan emigration 
as we consider the field. The open-field system, which 
prevailed among the tillers of the Broadshard, has been 
described as “the shell of serfdom,” but Mr. TRAsK main- 
tains that serfdom in the sense of slavery never existed in 
Britain, or at least was unknown in Norton-sub-Hamdon. 
There is much else in the village to excite inquiry. , The 
church is Late Perpendicular, but compared with the early 
settlement it is almost modern. Having stone of superior 
quality at hand the people were able to obtain a design 
which would enable it to be worthily employed. A writer 
in 1786 gave the following description of the building :— 


The Church is a large and Handsome Edifice 90 feet long 
and 37 feet wide, consisting of a Nave, Chancel, North and 
South Aisles, a Belfry and Porch, all covered with tiles ; at the 
West-end is a quadrangular Embattled Tower t100 feet high, of 
excellent Masonry and containing a clock and 5 Bells. The 
Nave roof is 36 feet high, the Chancel 34 feet, and the Aisles 
24 feet, all Arched. The Arches are divided from the Nave by 
five mitred Gothic Arches on each side 21 feet high. The 
Pillars are clusterd, light and Elegant, being 5 feet in circum- 
ference and 17 high to the spring of the Arches. An ancient 
open-work Gothic screen richly embellishd with gilding & 
ornamental foliage seperates the Chancel from the body of the 
Church ; on this screen are 2 coats of Arms bearing 3 swords 
in pile. 


There could hardly be a more prosaic time than the 
end of the last century, and in consequence Gothic build- 
ings were not prized by men who claimed to possess taste. 
When we find a writer who then lived was forced to 
say a church was handsome, elegant, excellent, we may be 
sure the building which extorted the adjectives was worthy 
of admiration. But the historian of the parish, Mr. TRask, 
after all his investigations, is compelled to admit “there are 
no records to show when or how the church was built.” 
The quarrymen apparently took no measures to have a date 
inscribed on stone which was likely to be derived from the 
best beds they possessed. Mr. Trask supposes, and with 
good reason, that the building was erected by Henry VII. 
The king expended money on churches to reward the 
fidelity of Somersetshire to his party. Moreover, HENRY 
assumed all the privileges of lord of the manor of Norton 
while the Duke of SurroLk was imprisoned, and out of the 

| profits may have erected the church. If Henry VII. 
raised the building, it did not on that account find 
any more favour in the eyes of his son. Mr. Trask, in 
describing the building, says :—“‘ The roofs of the aisles are 
open-timbered, deeply moulded in panels, with carved 
pendants and bosses of artistic character in good oakwork. 

_ The panelling of one side only of each of these roofs was 

| completed originally. This and many other incomplete 
| parts of the work help to show that the building was still in 
progress when Henry VIII. made an end of. church 

_ building, by robbing not only the church, but the crafts- 

| men’s guilds of their funds.” ‘It is ina place like Norton- 
| sub-Hamdon that the meanness of Henry in filching guild 


funds which were made up of the pence of workmen is 
brought strongly before the imagination. The quarrymen 
were craftsmen. who must have had knowledge about the 
weakness of stone which geology, mineralogy and chemistry 
combined cannot reveal to us until itis too late, and the sup- 
pression of their guilds was a misfortune for building as well 
as for social economy. As Mr. Trask says, ‘‘ The wanton 
destruction of the great craft guilds by Henry VIII. led, in 
the time of E1izaBetu, to the humiliating necessity of the 
establishment of a poor law for the first time in England. 
After the Reformation came a bad time for the fraternity of 
masons and other craftsmen.” 

Norton-sub-Hamdon for the modern fraternity of masons 
is identified with Ham Hill. That elevation has, however, 
interest also for archeologists. Many primitive hut circles 
were exposed during recent years on the hill, and in one 
there were fifteen human skulls, besides bones of various 
animals. Mr. ‘TRasK says :—“ These huts were evidently 
the shelters or temporary habitations of the earliest 
inhabitants of the country, and it is probable that the 
strongly constructed entrenchments which surround the hill, 
making it,a perfect fortified camp, were the works of these 
primitive people. They were a military people, and when- 
ever they had a weak point to protect, the defence was 
raised on strictly military principles, the same as wouid 
guide a general in a similar work to-day.” ‘The rampart 
is about three miles in circumference, enclosing an area of 
about 210 acres. Sir R. C. Hoare, the archeeologist, con- 
sidered the earthworks to be the most extensive in this 
country. The people who so skilfully constructed the 
defences could not be barbarians. Mr. Trask contends, 
and reason is with him, that when the Romans found their 
way to Somersetshire they met people who were controlled 
by a civilisation of their own which was not, in many of its 
characteristics, inferior to what was imported. According to 
Mr. Trask, “It is very probable that the British people 
were settled in this pleasant-looking district, and had already 
adopted the three-field system of cultivation, before the 
Romans appeared on the scene. It is probable, too, that 
the Roman came here as a settler amongst an organised 
community, whose system of self-government in tithings 
was far superior to his own. Anyway, it is the ancient 
system which has been handed down to us, and not a 
system imposed by the Roman conqueror.” 

There is evidence of Roman occupation in the remains 
of the equestrian camp and amphitheatre on Hamdon Hill, 
and in the Jarge number of Roman coins (in 1882-83 from 
six to eight hundred were unearthed near Bedmore Barn 
on the south-east side of the hill), fragments of armour, 
swords, tools, pottery found in the village and district. 
But Somersetshire is not so rich as the adjoining county of 
Wilts in presenting memorials which testify to Roman 
magnificence. It would appear, however, from Mr. 
TRask’s discoveries, that the invaders did not come to the 
place now known as Norton-sub-Hamdon simply to take 
part in occasional manceuvres :— 


To further illustrate the time, in reference to the history of 
the parish, a discovery which was recently made in the village 
itself may be recorded. At the foot of “Blackbarrow” field 
the ground in the orchards presented a barrow-like appearance, 
and had evidently been thrown up in a way that could not be 
reconciled with the ordinary treatment of enclosed land. The 
name of the field, Barrowfield, and that of Barrow’s Lane 
adjoining, seemed also to point to something of more than 
ordinary interest. ‘“ Burens,” “birens” or “buraals” are weil 
known in some parts of England as a sure indication of a site 
of a Roman villa or town. Accordingly, an examination of this 
place was held. In one spot,-where an excavation about 7 feet by 
3 feet was made, soil of a dark colour was found, andata depth of 
about a yard pieces of pottery of undoubted Roman character, 
bones of various domestic animals, an iron ring of about 
44 inches in diameter, and some pieces of broken querns of 
hard grit were met with. In another excavation, about 5 yards 
from the first, similar shards of pottery and bones were found, 
and at a depth of 6 feet a denarius of Julia Mammea, the 
mother of Severus Alexander, who was killed, with her son, in 
235 AD. On the coin is the legend “FECUN (fecunditas) 
AUGUST.” It is in excellent condition. Strange to state, 
this excavation was found to be on ground once occupied by a 
well. The excavation was continued till the bottom of the 
well was reached, at a depth of 39 feet. In the earth more 
shards of Roman pottery, bones, flints, tesserz, a small bronze 
fibula and broken quern stones were found. The shards of 
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pottery were of the grey smother-kiln, of which such large 
quantities were made in the neighbourhood of Upchurch, in 
Kent. These discoveries are not sufficient to show’ that the 
place was the actual site of a Roman house ; but they prove 
that a Roman, or Romano-British vil (or village) once existed 
very near this spot. Why these things were thrown with the 
earth into the well, or at what time, it was impossible to~ say. 
The pottery and other things ate of the same description as the 
finds which have been so plentifully made, especially in the 
dug-out hut-circles on Ham Hill. 


It was not unusual in cases of sudden irruptions of, an 
enemy, or before flight from a settlement, to confide valu- 
ables to a well, but the relics found at Norton-sub-Hamdon 
were not of that class. There may have been explorers at 
an earlier date who removed whatever was made of gold or 
silver, and nothing was left that was worth money. 

The Romans were too appreciative of valuable stone to 
neglect the Ham Hill quarries, which were utilised to some 
extent by the people who constructed the earthworks. The 
coffin in the Dorchester Museum suggests that the stone was 
employed for other purposes besides building. Mr. ‘TRask 
infers that the material for the coffin was derived from the 
west side of the hill, and the same workings supplied stone for 
many Medizeval buildings. Yet there the stone was not 
more than zo feet in depth. But it supplied stuff for 
roofing as well as walls. According to Mr. Trask, “the 
stone tiles with which so many of our buildings are covered 
were quarried near the surface, over the workable stone, 
chiefly from the north part of the hill. Instead of the ochre 
or sand beds of the deep modern quarries there are here 
thin layers of hard stone, which were worked to an even 


thickness by a tile pick. The working of tiles is now a lost 


art in the hill.” The enduring power of the stone is sug- 
gested by the photographs of the church and various old 
houses in the village, which appear to be still capable to 
withstand wind and weather during many centuries. The 
walling looks so strong, the picturesqueness of the build- 
ings is somewhat diminished, for there can be no pathos 


excited by houses which have never suffered, and are still 


qualified to outlast sundry generations of tenants. The 
stone is therefore still sought after, and Britons as well as 
Romans would be astonished at the aids and appliances 
which are now indispensable to economical working :— 


There has been a great development in the working of these 
quarries in the last fifty years. Half a century ago the wages 
of the best workmen did not exceed thirteen shillings per week. 
There was not so much as a hand crane on the hill forty years 
ago. There are now three powerful steam cranes for 
lifting the stone out of the quarries and bringing it to the 
surface of the ground, where it is put on tramways for removal, 
as required. Steam-power is also employed for sawing and 
working the stone. In fact, without these appliances the 
quarries might as well be closed so far as any extended sale of 
the stone is concerned. There are about 209 men employed in 
different capacities in the business, and the wages of the best 
workmen are now sixpence per hour, or thirty shillings per 
week, instead of thirteen shillings a week fifty years ago. 

The principal quarries are about go feet deep, from the surfacé 
of the soil to the base bed of the stone, called by the quarrymen 
“the cloat.”. The late Mr. Charles Moore carefully examined 
these quarries. He says :—“ The workable free stone at this 
spotis 58 feet thick, and almost entirely composed of comminuted 
shells united by an irony cement, and is a remarkable deposit ; 
for though attaining so considerable a thickness, it does not 
appear to be represented in any other locality, and yields a 
very excellent stone of a light brown colour, due to the 


presence of carbonate of iron, an analysis proving it to contain’ 


t4,per cent. of metallic iron. The grey beds which occur at 
the bottom of the quarries, and average about to feet in depth, 
yield the best weathering stone. They are separated from the 
‘yellow beds’ by a band about 1 fooc thick, containing many 
pellets of iron.” . 


The reader of Mr. TRaAsk’s volume, although he may 
be a stone merchant or a contractor, will be likely to be 
more attracted by information about life in Norton-sub- 
Hamdon than about the quarries. A hundred years ago 


we find there were two public thanksgivings in the village’ 


for the Nile and other victories of NEtson. A “ Form of 
Prayer for a Giniral Fasts” was also issued, for BONAPARTE 
had then an army to invade England encamped at Boulogne: 
The churchwardens were then WILLIAM PERREN and 
IEpwarpb Patcu, who held office so long they must have 
somehow possessed a little of the enduring properties of the 
stone. 


' coming from the outer world to the village, the quarries 


Who knows whether, before the present year is: 


over, the village may not also have its thanksgiving and 4 
“‘Giniral fasts?” Norton-sub-Hamdon was magnanimousa 
century ago. The parish contributed a militiaman for the 
defence of the country, and it was no doubt his spouse who 
drew 1s. weekly for fifty-eight weeks as “alowed by Actof 
Parliament.” 7 
Whilst rumours of wars and many other troubles were 


were yielding their products to form habitations for genera- 
tion after generation. The workmen could be excused ‘if — 
they took some pride in themselves. What were three-field 
systems and agricultural experiments when compared with 
their output? Evidently they were not deficient in that 
pride and self-respect which seem to be only becoming in 
those who are proficient in hand labour. Mr. Trask tells 
us of some of their regulations :—‘“‘ If a man while at work 
allowed his stone to fall off his ‘bunker’ a fine was im- 
posed; and if he worked an ‘undercut’ ‘moulding straight 
through a quoin, he was said to have ‘cut’ its throat,’ and 
he was chaffed about the ‘ blood lost,’ a fine being promptly 
inflicted for the carelessness cr incompetence shown by it. 
If a man appeared in the quarries on a Monday morning 
with a shirt thought not to have been clean on the Sunday, 
or if he was unshaven, a fine was ruthlessly imposed for 
this damage to the respectability of the company,” and 
so on. 

There is much else in Mr. Trasx’s book we should like — 
to point out. There is something in it about all things 
from geology to speech-craft. The village of Norton-sub- 
Hamdon must appear as a sort of enchanted region to the 
residents who have read the pages, and a study of the notes 
might with advantage be made an “extra” in the parish 
schools. If elsewhere gentlemen would imitate Mr. TRaASK’S' 
example it would then be clearer how much mcher in 
materials for thought our rural England is than was hitherto 
supposed. It is only fair also to «dd that the book was 
printed as well as ublished in Taunton, but in style it 
would do credit to any metropolitan house. . 


a 


RIGHTS OF LIGHT AND OTHER EASEMENTS.” 


T the request of your Society I have prepared a short paper. 

on “Rights of Light.” I propose to deal with the sub- 

ject, as far as possible, from a layman’s point of view, and to” 
avoid legal terms. 

The question to be faced is whether anything can be done 
to remedy the existing state of the law, and obviate the great 
difficulties which are placed in the way of, or I might say added 
to, building operations by the tactics of persons claiming rights 
of light. Those tactics are known, I am sure, to every one in — 
this room, and therefore it would serve no purpose to enlarge a 
on them. Of course, there are two sides to every question, and 
the person whose light is to be affected has a right to pro- 


: 
tection. ‘ 
4 
| 


Now, in order to consider the possibility and advisability of 
legislation, it is as well to consider analogous legislation in the 
case of party walls. Before the London Building Act, and 
previous Acts dealing with party walls, there was constant, 
legislation. The owner of the property upon which buildings 
were proposed to be erected, or rather reconstructed, often did 
not know whether the dividing wall was a party wall; and 
even if he knew that, he did not know what kind of party — | 
wall it was. A party wall may mean, first, a wall “of 
which the two adjoining owners are tenants in common; — 
secondly, the term may be used to signify a wall divided 
longitudinally, into two strips, one belonging to each of 
the neighbouring owners ; and, thirdly, the term may desig 4 
nate a wall divided longitudinally into two moieties, each 
moiety being subject to a cross easement in favour of the owner 
of the other moiety. Incase of a longitudinal division between 
two neighbours, each of them could pass away one moiety; 
and if this was done, the moiety of the other owner might be of 
little use to him. Many other peculiarities and difficulties 
arose—more useful to the lawyer than to anyone else. 

All this doubt has been disposed of by the London Building 
Act, which constitutes every division wall a party structure with 
certain definite rights, and in. case of any dispute the parties: 
can refer to the arbitration of a technical tribunal. The. 
objection raised to legislation in matters of this kind always 1s 


* A paper on ‘¢ The Position of Owners of Property with regard to 
Rights.of Light and Other Easements, with a Suggestion for Future 
Legislation,” read before the Society of Architects on ‘Thursday, 
March 24, 1898, by Mr. A. A. Hudson, A.S.I., barrister, the presi- 
dent, Mr. T. W. L. Emden, in the chair. ‘a 
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that private rights should not be taken away by Act of 
Parliament, unless there is a very strong case for so doing. 
Undoubtedly the London Building Act does take away 
private rights, but so do many other Acts. : 

The Land Clauses Act compels a person to sell his property 
or his rights in it, and legislation of this kind is permitted 
because in the public interest it would have been disastrous to 
prevent great public enterprises being carried out either at all, 
er at such great expense by paying out blackmailers as to render 
the enterprise a failure. { , 

In the case of party walls the rights as between private 
owners have been legislated for, and this offers a stronger case 
of legislation than in the case of great public enterprises, 
like railways, canals and so on, when legislation has been, so to 
speak, between private owners and the general public. 

It must be remembered also, that in the case of party walls, 
under the London Building Act, nothing in the Act authorises 
any interference with an easement of light or other easements, 
and this would include a right to support. But the powers 
conferred by the Act of dealing with party walls in all kinds of 
ways are so wide, that this reservation interferes but slightly 
with the useful operation of the Act. _ 

The person building must deal with the party wall so 
that the adjoining owner’s easements are not interfered with, 
but directly either a building or adjoining owner proceeds in 
any way to use the powers of the Act he brings himself under 


its powers and loses the rights which he had at common. law. | 
The question is in what way building in London could be | 


simplified as regards rights of light, by some such legislation 
as the London Building Act in relation to party walls. 


I think the first principle to be adopted is that disputes | 
should be settled by a technical tribunal, and I think that the | 


tribunal should be presided over or be assisted by a lawyer. 
The reason I suggest that a lawyer should be added is because 
the rights of neighbouring owners are much more complicated 
than in the case of party walls. 

The reason for a technical tribunal is obvious: instead of 
the disputants having to prepare elaborate models and to call 
in conflicting evidence of the facts, the parties would come 
before a tribunal composed of persons who understood plans, 
and who could and should view the site and surrounding 
buildings. 

In the next place, the persons proposing to build should 


‘serve notice on the adjoining owners, and the meaning of the 


term “adjoining owners” would have to be defined so as to 
include occupants, trustees, reversionees, tenants, and all per- 
sons who might claim right of light. The notice, I think, 
should specify exactly what kind of building is proposed to be 


erected, and that the plans, sections and elevations can be 


‘seen at the offices of the tribunal to be created to dispose of | 


‘such cases. The parties on whom such notices are served 
should be called upon within a certain time to specify their 
objections, if any, to the proposed building. The building 
owner would then know the persons from whom he must ex- 
pect opposition and claims. It would be difficult to take away 
an adjoining owner's rights to compensation for injury to light 
upon a failure to answer such a notice, and it would not even 
be possible, I think, to settle the amount of compensation 
to be paid in any case before the buildings were erected. But 
the object to be attained would be to get settled at once bya 
competent tribunal, whether upon the plans deposited the 
building owner should or should not be restrained by injunc- 
tion; and I would suggest that no person who had been served 
with the notice and had failed to object at the time to the pro- 
posed building, ‘should be entitled subsequently to apply to have 
the building pulled down. If, ontheapplication of objecting parties, 
an injunction was granted by the Court, of course the building 
owner would have to make fresh plans; if no injunction was 
granted, then he would be free to build, but, on completion, he 
would be obliged to meet any claims made against him for 
injury to light or air. 

The distinction between an injury which will entitle an 
adjoining owner to an injunction, and an injury which would 
only entitle him to damage, has been more or less defined by 
many judicial decisions, but the principle of those decisions 
might be codified so as to strengthen and direct the tribunal, 
who in the first case have to decide whether an injunction 
should be granted or not. 

This tribunal should, I think, be able to decide this pre- 
liminary question without a jury, but when the building was 
erected, unless the partners had in the meantime agreed, I 
think a claimant should be entitled to a jury if he wished it, the 
tribunal of course being the same. 

I do not think it necessary that the tribunal should only 
have to deal with matters of right to light. There are a great 
many disputes -about building, engineering and other technical 
matters, which may well be disposed of by a similar court. - 

One of the most important matters in view of legislation is 
to provide some remedy for the enormous costs which a litigant 


‘may be put to now without any means of preventing it. 


There are, as most of you know, two scales of costs, one 


between party and party—and these are all a successful plaintiff, 
or defendant can recover—and another scale called solicitor 
and client costs, and it is the difference between these two 
which a successful defendant or plaintiff has to pay. In the 
cases in which expert evidence, models and so on are required 
this difference is very great. 

Eminent judges have already expressed an adverse opinion 
on these two scales of costs, but in the case of a technical 
tribunal being created to settle and dispose of the matters I 
have indicated, the tribunal should have power to regulate the 
scales of costs as well as the procedure, subject to the approval 
of the Lord Chancellor. This was so provided in the case o1 
the tribunal of appeal under the London Building Act. 

I think this tribunal affords an illustration of the advantage 
to litigants of having their cases disposed of by men with a 
practical knowledge of the subject. 1 do not say this because 
{ am a member of that tribunal, but because persons have found 
out how promptly their claims are disposed and how short the 
trial is, this being due partly to the fact that the tribunal always 
views the site or buildings, as the case may be. With a 
similar tribunal light and air cases might, I think, be disposed 
of equally well. 

| have now concluded my subject. I have purposely made 
it suggestive. The suggestions are simple, and I have stated 
the points for consideration shortly, so that in the discussion 
which J hope may issue the experience of members will bring 
into more prominence those matters which are of importance 
to surveyors and building owners. 


A HULL SCULPTOR. 


STATUE of Sir William Gray, of Hartlepool, has been - 
unveiled. The figure is represented as seated and wear- 
ing official robes. The sculptor is Mr. William Day Keyworth, 


| jun., of Hull, an artist who, in spite of what is said about the 


general indifference to art, has contrived to attract many com- 
missions in the North of England. According to the Northern 
Guardian, Mr. Keyworth is a son of William Day Keyworth, 
also of Hull, sculptor. He commenced his artistic training in 
a small class at the Mechanics’ Institute, Hull, at the age of 
twelve. He entered the training school at South Kersington 
in 1860, and became a student of the Royal Academy of Arts 
in 1863, in the same year exhibiting in the Royal Academy the 
model of his bust of Dr. Humphry Sandwith, of Hull; in 1864 
a marble medallion of Mrs. Ellis, the authoress of “The 
Women of England,” and in 1865 a medallion of Isaac Taylor, 
author of the ‘Natural History of Enthusiasm.” At about 
this time he also executed the bust of Sir Henry Cooper, M.D., 
of Hull. 

These are what may be termed early successes. The his- 
tory of his career, as is so often repeated in a trite though 
necessary formula in dealing with the biographies of the 
artistically gifted, lies in the enumeration of his works. It’ 
will be found that he early attained mature proficiency in his 
art ; with some exceptions it would be difficult, without the 
extraneous aid of inscription, or say some such work as the 
present, to distinguish his earlier works from those more recent. 
He has with singular loyalty remained “a Hull man,” and 
doubtless has his 1eward in seeing Hull worthies ‘of every age 
go forth from his studio to adorn the local Valhalla. 

Taking up the list of works, and omitting many merely 
private commissions, the first statue from his chisel was a com- 
mission from Mr. Councillor Winship to execute in marble a 
full-length life-size figure of Andrew Marvell, of which it 
was said :—“* He has succeeded in qualifying the figure 
with all the simplicity, earnestness and honesty belonging 
to the character. The statue, indeed, is one of the most care- 
fully executed public works that have of late appeared.” The 
figure of’ Britannia, on the Exchange Buildings, Lowgate, 
Hull, and busts of Dr. Bernays (professor of chemistry at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London), F. Legros Clark (president of the’ 
Royal College of Surgeons) and Dr. Longstaff, were executed 
about this time, the busts being exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. Between 1865 and 1867 Mr. Keyworth executed 
the colossal lions for the tront of the Leeds Town Hall.’ It was 
said at the time that “they gave unity, effect and finish to the 
whole structure,” and placed the artist in the first rank of 
British sculptors. The majestic and dignified repose of these 
magnificent embodiments are not wanting in two smaller lions 
by Mr. Keyworth in the front of Mr. Henry Allison’s house, or” 
the Anlaby Road, 

In 1868 Mr. Robert Jameson, then sheriff, commissioned 
Mr. Keyworth to sculpture a statue of Sir William De la Pole, 
first mayor of Hull. ‘lhe figure was practically modelled twice, 
the first model, through the'great weight of the cloak of the 
figure, being ina single night ‘contorted beyond recognition. 
This was, as may be supposed, a valuable though heart- 
rending experience. It was thought that no authority existed’ 
for the likeness ; but to some extent the artist was aware of the 
auttenticity of the admirable effigy of Sir William lying in Holy | 
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Trinity Church, Thus, though Mr. Keyworth is said to have | several instances, the ruins are being made use of for building 


worked entirely from his own fancy, there is considerable simi- 
larity between the grand head he has produced and the more 
feeble yet nobe character of the effigy. Of this statue it was 
said, “It would be hard to find among British artists one who 
could produce a work of greater excellence.” Like the model 
of Andrew Marvell in 1869, this model was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1871. 

In 1870 Mr. Leetham (of the firm of Bailey & Leetham) 
signified his intention of presenting to the town a statue of 
Michael De la Pole, Duke of Suffolk. This figure is perhaps 
the greatest work of genius of Mr. Keyworth, and few sculptors 
have produced a memorial statue upon which they might so 
well be content to rest their reputation for all time. 

In 1870 Sir Titus Salt gave Mr. Keyworth sittings for a bust, 
which was ordered by subscription, and placed in the port of 
Hull Society’s Sailors’ Orphan Home; Mr. Keyworth also 
carved the group of figures in the pediment of the same 
building. 

About this time his marble bust of the late Thomas Wilson, 
shipowner, and the late Bethel Jacobs, were exhibited. in the 
Royal Academy. 

The scvlpiure of Flora and Pomona, in front of the 
Bradford New Market, was carried out by Mr. Keyworth. In 
1876 he received the order for the recumbent statue of Dean 
Hook, placed in the Leeds parish church, and about the same 
time chiselled the statue of James Clay for the Hull Town 
Hall, for which place it was prepared upon subscription, In 
1872 he executed a bust of the Marquis of Westminster. 
About 1878 he designed and sculptured two ideal figures in 
marble for Mr. Peckover, banker, of Wisbeach, “The Young 
Cricketer and the Croquet Player,”. 4 The. Cneketer” sis4a 
nineteenth-century classic,’ which, when the ruins of English 
sites are explored twenty centuries hence will move the admira- 
tion of the fortunate discoverer. In the same year he executed 
a bust of Mr. Charles Wilson that, while on exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, was pronounced “ most life-breathing.” 

The fame of the Hook Memorial brought him, in 1879, a 
similar commission for Halifax parish church—the recumbent 
marble figure of Archdeacon Musgrave. In 1879 (October 15) 
also the Bannister Memorial statue by him was unveiled in the 
Hull Town Hall. This, like all of Mr. Keyworth’s works, 
shows a keen sense of fitness ; the statue is not only a portrait 
of the face, but a deep insight into the whole man portrayed. 
Massive and powerful, it is full of confidence essentially charac- 
teristic, most unconventional, inviting study and demanding 
admiration. ; 

In 1883 the ex-Sheriff, Mr. Henry Briggs, presented to the 
town a life-size statue of Wilberforce. In this the artist has in 
an admirable way shown the greatness of intellect and benevo- 
lence of heart of the philanthropist, subtly shadowed by the 
physical weakness which did not and could not subdue their 
energy. A little later he designed and executed the group of 
figures “ Minerva,” “Science” and “Art” for the Royal 
Institution, and the model of the group was jointly presented 
by the sculptor and the Rev. H. W. Kemp to the Minerva 
Lodge, of which it forms an appropriate ornament. About this 
time he executed a subscription bust of Dr. King for the Town 
Hall, unsurpassable for fine modelling. Numerous private 
orders were also executed. Among others well placed in the 
Royal Academy are those of Colonel Gerard Smith, James 
Abernethy, C.E., the late Mrs. Rollitt (a fine work of art), and 
Mr. Walter Marshall, of Patterdale Hall. His busts of James 
Reckitt, J.P., Francis Reckitt, J.P., Henry Hodge and the late 
Rev. George Lamb sustained his reputation, as did also a most 
notable commission—the National Memorial bust in West- 
minster Abbey of the late Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., originator 
of the penny postage. The artist’s life- work has been, like the 
age in which he lives, one of portraiture, but in the ideal works 
which he has had the opportunity of executing, it is little enough 
to O say that he has been exceedingly successful. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS. 


HE British representative in Athens’ has sent to the 
Marquis of Salisbury information concerning the means 
adopted for the preservation of antiquities in 


Greece. 

Mr. Leveson-Gower in his communication says :— 

While the more ancient buildings are treated with the 
utmost care and attention, there is some danger that the many 
interesting Medizval buildings, and others of -less importance, 
may be unduly overlooked, and run considerable risk of 
destruction from so-called restoration or neglect. 

As regards the less prominent ancient buildings in this 
country, it does not appear that the law is in all cases suffici- 
ently enforced, and I am told- on very good authority that, in 


-delinquent is bound to make good the damage. 


material, notwithstanding the provisions of the law to the 
contrary, and that the guardians appointed to look after 
ancient buildings generally are somewhat lax in their duties, 
their pay being utterly inadequate to make it worth their while 
to attend to them, and rendering them, moreover, open to: 
bribes and to the temptation of selling objects of interest whielr 
they may find while in the exercise of their duties. 

That public attention is so much attracted to the careful 
preservation of the more important classical monuments in 
Greece may possibly account for the fact that the Medizval 
buildings do not receive much care and attention from experts, 
and, where they are situated on the ruins of more ancient 
buildings, run the risk of being altogether obliterated. . 

In addition to this, less public money is available for carry- 
ing out any necessary repairs or works of restoration to such 
buildings, to enable such repairs or restorations to be under- 
taken in the best manner possible. 

The law in force in Egypt by which every traveller entering 
the country is called upon to pay a tax of Er before he is 
allowed to visit any objects of archeological interest, would be 
of great service if applied in Greece, as it would largely 
increase the funds at present at the disposal of the country for 
safeguarding and maintaining buildings. possessing any kind of. 
archeological interest. 


Law of 1837 on Preservation of Antiquities in Greece. 

The subject treated of in Lord Salisbury’s despatch of 
May 14, 1896, is included in a Royal Decree of 1837 concert ed 
antiquities in Greece. 

The decree or law in question (based on a decree issued by, 
Cardinal Pacca in 1820 with a view to the preservation of the: 
antiquities of Rome) consists of 114 articles. 

Arts. 84-89 are those which especially treat of the means tos 
be taken for the preservation of the historical monuments of. 
Greece. 

The following is the substance of the articles in question :— 

Art. 84. Antiquities possessed by private persons either in: 
collections or situated on their property are considered as. 
national property, and any damage to them is forbidden. 

Art. 85. Private persons are expressly forbidden by this. 
article to cause any damage to ancient monuments found on 
their estates or to any remains of ancient. roads, baths, tombs, 
&c. They are not allowed to construct lime-kilns within a — 
radius of 2,500 metres * from places where ancient ruins exist, to 
avoid the stones of such ruins being used for making into lime. 
No works are allowed to be undertaken near ancient buildings. 
which may cause their fall. No stones may on any pretence: 
whatever be taken from fallen monuments, and no antiquities 
may be removed from churches or monasteries. No scaffolding. 
may be erected without permission from the proper authorities. — 
(with a view to taking drawings or measurements, or for any 
other object). No churches, temples or other buildings, tombs, 
sarcophagi or other objects of antiquity may be used as stores, 
stables, reservoirs, &c., even if no direct damage is done to 
them by such use. 

Arts. 86-88. When ancient buildings situated on private 
property run any risk of collapse, the owner is bound to inform, 
those who are charged with the superintendence of antiquities, 
in order that they may take the necessary steps for their pre- 
servation in conjunction with the owner of the land where such 
buildings are situated. If the latter, however, should refuse to 
take part in the restoration, then the Government officials in © 
question will undertake the necessary repairs at Government 


expense, and the building in question will thenceforth become 


Government property, the owner of the land on which it is. 
situated receiving half the value, which will be fixed in the: 
manner laid down in Article 93. 

Art. 89. The permission mentioned in Article 85 must “be 
obtained from the Eparch or Nomarch of the district after 
taking the opinion of the proper authorities. 

Arts. 90, 91. These articles establish the penalties to which 
those who violate the provisions of Articles 84-86 are liable, 
viz. a fine of from 5 to 100 drachmai (at the present rate of 
exchange from 2s. 6@. to 50s.), Half of this fine goes to the 
person, if there be such, who denounced the transgression of 
the law. 

Arts. 92, 93. Besides the fine imposed for damage done, ‘he 
Should he 
refuse to do this he must pay damages, such damages to be 
assessed by the inspector-general of antiquities on the one part, 
and a person appointed by the delinquent on the other part. 
Should these be unable to agree, a third person will be 
appointed by the committee of antiquities in the province in 
which such ancient monument is situated. 

Art. 94 establishes that even lessees and those who enjoy 
the usufruct of lands are not exempt from the same obligation 
as the owners themselves. 

Art. ee states that besides the fine and restitution, the 


* Circa ¥ mile 1,521 yards. 
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damage to or theft of an object of antiquity on a property 
belonging to another person is subject to the penalties esta- 
blished by the Penal Code, Articles 371 and following, 421 and 
following, and 693. . 
Art. 96. When there is a question of fixing a term of im- 
‘prisonment in accordance with the value of the stolen article, 


the value of such article will be fixed by the inspector-general | 


of antiquities.* pak ‘ 

- Arts. 97-99. The penalties above-mentioned are imposed 
even on those who undertake repairs to antiquities without 
permission of the inspector-general of antiquities. Those 
who take models of antiquities belonging to the State are 
subject to similar penalties, and are responsible for the damage 
that may be caused by such action, 


Extracts from the“ Projet de Lot” of 1893 on Antiquities in 
Greece. 

The “ Projet de Loi” submitted to the Chamber in 1893 on 
the same subject and based on a Bill drawn up by the Italian 
Government, and submitted to the House of Representatives of 
that country in 1886, contains provisions which are to a great 
extent identical with those of the Royal decree of 1837. They 
are contained in twenty-two articles, which are in substance as 
follows :— 


Art. 1. The Ministry of Public Instruction shall be charged 


with the superintendence and maintenance of antiquities in 
Greece. ’ ) 

~ Art. 2. “ Antiquities” are defined as all works of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and, in general, any ancient monuments, 
such as buildings, architectural monuments of all kinds, walls, 
statues, reliefs, paintings, coins, vases, arms, ornaments and 
other articles of metal or earthenware, rings, stone inscrip- 
tions, &c. Besides the above-named works of antiquity there 
are, equally subject to the present law, all those movable and 
immovable monuments of Christian or any other art from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the time of Greek inde- 
pendence, which may, in the opinion of the competent authority, 
have an historical or artistic value. There are further subject 
to the provisions of the present law skeletons of men and 
animals preserved from ancient times, as well as palzeontological 
discoveries. 

Art. 3. By this article the State has the ownership of all 

antiquities which may be found on or under the surface of. any 
national lands, or at the bottom of the sea or rivers, lakes or 
marshes. 
. Art. 4. Antiquities found on private properties or in the 
possession of private individuals are the property of private 
individuals. Statues, vases, works of sculpture and inscrip- 
tions found in the possession of private individuals are con- 
sidered as if discovered in national lands, unless the contrary 
is proved. 

Art. 5. The authorities appointed by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction will draw up a list in which a description will be 
given :— | 

1. Of all public buildings which, for the sake of history or 
art, may be considered worthy of preservation. 

2. Of buildings belonging to committees or corporations 
which may be considered worthy of preservation for the sake of 
history or art. 

3. Of the remains or ruins of ancient buildings having a 
special-interest to history or art which belong to the State, or 
to some commune or municipality or corporation. 

4. Of the remains of ancient buildings having a special 
interest to history or art, and which belong to private persons. 

. Persons concerned may object to their property being 
scheduled under this article by lodging an appeal with the 
central archeological committee. 


Art. 6 provides that antiquities belonging to communities . 


and corporate bodies, which may be included under para- 
graph 2 of article 5, shall be preserved at the expense of such 
communities or corporate bodies, which are not entitled to sell, 
transform, or repair them without obtaining the sanction of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, which is bound to superintend 
all-works and to suspend them if they are not carried out in 
accordance with established conditions. 

Art. 7. This article applies to antiquities belonging to 
private persons the same rules as mentioned in Article 4 in the 
case of communities and corporate bodies. 

Art. 8. By this article it is forbidden to destroy, repair, or 
alter in any manner whatever, ruins of any kind of ancient 
monuments without the special permission of the inspector- 
general of antiquities, who is authorised to undertake necessary 
repairs at the expense of the State. 

It is strictly forbidden, without special permission from the 


‘Ministry of Public Instruction— 


1. To quarry stones or erect lime-kilns within a radius of 
500 metres ¢ from places where antiquities are situated. 


* The Penal Law metes out the term of imprisonment for theft in 
proportion to the value of the article stolen. 
¢ Circa 546 yards, 


2..To undertake any work near ancient buildings, &c., 
which may either directly or indirectly cause them damage. 

3. To do anything which may in any way cause damage to 
ancient buildings or ruins. 

Art, 9. In the case where any ancient monument situated 
on private property is in danger of collapsing, the owner of the 
property is bound to inform the competent local authority. If 
the latter, after hearing the opinion of the inspector-general, 
considers that the preservation of such ancient monument is 
necessary, a time is fixed within which the owner is called upon 
to take steps for its preservation. If the owner declines to do 
so, or does nothing within the necessary time, the Ministry of 
Public Instruction undertakes the work, and the provisions of 
Article 15 are applied. 

Art. 10, The provisions of Articles 9-11, 13 and following, 
shall be applicable also in the case of lessees and any other, 
possessor of the land, temporary or otherwise, particularly as 
to the matter of giving due notice. In the notice given the 
name of the owner must be mentioned. 

Art. 11 forbids the destruction, alteration or removal of 
antiquities exposed in public squares and streets without special 
permission of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Art. 12 extends the above prohibition to remains or ruins of 
antiquities discovered either by chance or in excavation. 

Art. 13. When the owner insists upon obtaining permission 
to demolish or alter an object of archzological interest situated 
on his property, or when, having been called upon to attend to” 
its preservation, he has neglected doing so, or has refused to 
carry out the orders of the inspector-general, or in any way 
fails to fulfil the obligations established in Articles 6-13, the 
Ministry of Public Instruction is entitled to proceed, either 
directly or through the competent local authorities, to a com- 
pulsory expropriation on grounds of public ‘expediency, the 
owner receiving damages in the’ following manner :—The 
Ministry of Public Instruction by royal decree publishes the 
intended expropriation. The owner is then invited to appoint 
a valuer within three days of the issuing of the notice, another 
valuer being appointed by the inspector-general and a third by 
the president of the Court of Cassation. These three valuers 
proceed to arrive at the value by casting votes. The actual 
value of the archzological structure as such is not considered, 
but only the ground on which it stands. When the value has 
been agreed upon, the State deposits the sum paid with the 
central treasurer or pays it to the owner of the ground ; any 
claims made upon such ground by any lessee or others who 
may consider that they have any rights of way or otherwise 
over the land shall be paid from the amount received by the 
owner of the property. 

Arts. 14, 15. These articles regard the event of any dis, 
covery of ancient buildings on private property. 

Arts. 16-22 regard antiquities discovered in excavations. 


FRENCH GOTHIC: DETAILS. : 


O one studying the history of Gothic architecture in France 

can fail to see at once that the change of details made 

in France is very much less than with us. The mouldings 
most in use continued with them to’ be almost the same, and 
one finds the sections that were used at St. Denis in the 
middle of the twelfth century used still at Chartres in the 


_ middle of the thirteenth, with very little change indeed. Yet 


that length of time is very similar to that between our St. Cross 
and Westminster—between the Norman section of the one and 
the elegant Pointed section of the. other. So, too, with the 
foliage. From a very early period in the twelfth century to a 
later period in the thirteenth much of the foliage of the capitals 
was very similar throughout, and though the later work was 
somewhat freer and less archaic than the earliest, yet the 
general form was still the same. Compare this now with the 
difference between the same buildings before named, or with 
the heavy. work of Peterborough transepts and the chapter- 
house of Salisbury and York. This great adhesion to a settled 
type of work presents much greater difficulty to any student 
investigating the theory of dates in France than he meets with 
in Great Britain, and it is somewhat dangerous to speculate too 
closely upon French dates from such details. It ‘is indeed 
captivating when we find, as we do’ when first we begin our 
studies in architecture, that the mere contour of a moulding or 
the turn of a leaf will sometimes fix a building’s date within 
some twenty, years, and one is sorély tempted to, theorise 
thereon somewhat too confidently in settling to our minds a 
doubtful date. But a larger study will often show thai a little 
knowledge here, as in many other things, is a dangerous 
thing—not to have, but to theorise upon ; and the actual facts 
of a given proved date will. often show how much we must 
assign of influence to local types and peculiarities. Knowledge 
makes us modest in this as in all things else. 
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THERE was. much that- was mysterious in “REMBRANDT’S 
life. He was in the hands of usurers, and it is not unlikely 

that he was often compelled to’ seek a sanctuary from his 

creditors. Hé may have lived for some time in England, 

although among his paintings are norecords ef Englishypeople 

or of English landscapes. MarcELLus Laroon, who served 

to paint KNELLER’s drapery, used to maintain that he was ac- 

quainted with Rempranpt in Yorkshire. That. assertion was 

‘often controverted. Dr. HorsTEDE pE GRooThow£énsiders | 
it was not unlikely that REMBRANDT spent from sixteen to 

eighteen months in this country. ‘There is a remarkable 

absence of ‘the ‘artist’s’name in registers for taxes and other 

imposts during several years, and that would suggest his 

absence from Holland. Among the etchings in Berlin is 

one by ‘him which apparently represents a part of old 
London, with , old’ ‘St. Paul's forming a prominent feature. 

Dr. pe Groor concludes that RempranpT could have been 

absent from his native country from 1661 until 1662,-a-year 

which might be considered as barren if tested by pictures 

bearing that date. The subject is one which will repay 

investigation, although it could not be said that REMBRANDT 

exercised any direct influence on the arts of this country. 


‘! Tue happy families who enjoyed life during and after: 
office hours in’ “the residences” at South Kensington for a 
long period are not unlikely to become detested in many 
branches of the Civil Service. The select committee who 
investigated the dangers to which the South Kensington 
Museum was exposed, at once came to the conclusion that 
no preventative measures against fire could be of ,any avail 
so long as a crowd of people without any supervision, and 
who could he indifferent to the consequences of carelessness, 
were living in adjoining premises.’ As there was no longer 
a Sir Henry CoLe to stand up for the convenience of his 
adherents, it was decided by the Government to have a 
general eviction at South Kensington—a measure which 
will not only add to the safety of the collections, but may 
also lead to a more zealous discharge of duties in the 
Department. ' But if irresponsible people were dangerous 
at South Kensington, they are not sources of safety in other 
places. ‘It has been’ decreed that no residential accom- 
modation-is to be provided in any of the new offices’which’ 
are about to be erected. What is more; thé Goyernment 
appear to be resolved to utilise residences for offfees* when- 
ever an opportunity arrives. The number of resident 
officers in the Houses of Parliament is to bészminimised 
as far as possible, and the House of Lords’ offices committee 
have agreed to abandon the official residence of the 
librarian of the House of Lords. It will be used to 
increase the accommodation of the House of Commons. 
The prejudice against South Kensington officials is therefore 
likely to become stronger amongst civil servants. = oe 


Ir is now often said that in difficulties like those which 
we have to encounter at the present time, England is at a 
disadvantage owing to our indifference to Eastern languages. 
There is a general belief in this country that if a man can 
discover the phrase which corresponds to ‘how much ” in 
any region he is able to go wherever he may please. Such 
simple linguistics might serve if there was not a competition 
with the different method followed by Russians, Germans 
and French. The last are only novices in colonisation and 
in dealing with people who live beyond the boundaries of 
Europe, but: they are endeavouring to place themselves on 
an equality with the most instructed of their rivals. 
One incident will suggest the thoroughness with which 
the French are qualifying themselves for foreign pos- 
sessions. | A few days ago reproductions of inscrip- 
tions from the cemetery of Challa, in Morocco, were 
placed in one of the halls of the School of Oriental Lan- 
guages in Paris. , They present several variations from | 
‘ancient idioms, and it was considered wise that the students 
‘should have them before their. eyes in order to be able to 
‘compare them with other inscriptions. They*were,,pre- 
pared by order of the Governor-General of Algeria, who. 
believes that in dealing with Moors it is well to know their 
languagés.,in obgoléte’as in existing forms. There seems to 
be, much interest: in the study of inscriptions by French) 
officials, -but labour ofthat sort will appear incompre- 
hensible to those who have neglected the inscripticns of 
India and the structures on which they were carved. 


_by his countrymen as a doctrinaire. 
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© M. Eire Boutmy,-who ‘has. been -called :to-occupy.thes | 
seat of’ M. BARDOUX ’in ‘the-Institut, would‘be considered * 
A man who has! 
founded a school of political sciences, and who has composed: 
books on Constitutional. Law and the Development of the. 


English Constitution, could hardly be described by a more 
| fitting title. 


But M. Bourmy has applied his studies_to, 


no less a subject than architecture. During four years he. 


was one of the professors in that Ecole Spéciale d’Archi-, 


tecture on the Boulevard Montparnasse which was founded 


by M. Emite TRELAT, and of which ‘the aim was to impart’ 
to the art the*certainty-of'a science. “M. Bourmy has pub-’ 


lished some of his coursesion thes¢omparative history of’ F 


architecture and on the philosophy of architecture. What 
he says about Greek architecture is characteristic. Ms. 


Bourmy - proves, to. his. own satisfaction at least, that 
‘men living in’ a. district, like Attica, with the. clear air, the, 


abundance of marble, land which was broken by occasional. 
heights, with fellow-inhabitants who were possessed of fine: 
physique and especially endowed with the keenest vision, 
who were often as precise as geometricians and as whimsical, — 
as lyrists, who were supposed to be orthodox and sceptical, 
could hardly fail, to produce any other building ‘as 


the fullest expression of their minds than the Parthenon. 


External’ conditions are supposed by M. Bourmy to be 
omnipotent. There is of course a feeling that in such a, 
case the artist is not a free agent, and is only a victim of 
his environment. But men who professed a similar doc- 
trine appear to have existed at all times, and M. Bourmy 
only carries on the tradition, and expresses it in a way: 
which is in keeping with modern notions. 


Tue Germanic National Museum in Nuremberg has 
been enriched by a collection of drawings which should be 
reproduced without delay. Every visitor to the capital of 
craftsmanship remembers the Pellerhaus, which is a type of 
a residence of one of the patricians of the city.- Itisa 
five-storey building, with a wonderful gable, and the inner 
court is finer in style than the exterior.. By a stroke of 
good fortune, the owner of the Pellerhaus, Herr Eysser, has 
come across an immense collection of plans and: sketches 
for the building, including details ‘and designs’ for some of. 
the furniture. » The whole of these he has made over to the, 
museum, and for architects they will be among its most 
valued treasures, : 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._ST. PAUL’S: VIEW IN NAVE, SHOWING 


WELLINGTON MONUMENT. GATES, NORTH CHOIR AISLE. * 
E resume this week the publication’ of illustrations 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. One view shows a part of 


the nave with the Wellington Monument in one of the ui 
Horace WALPOLE, in noticing the building, said:— _ 
“The excessive plainness in our Cathedral: disappoints the 


bays. 


spectator after so rich an approach. The late Prince of 
Wa.rs, I have heard, intended to introduce tombs into it, 
and to begin with that of his grandfather. Considering — 
that Westminster Abbey is overstocked, and that the most 
venerable monuments of antiquity are daily removed there 


to make room for modern, St. Paul’s would afford a new 


theatre for statuaries. to exert their genius, and the 


Abbey would: still preserve its general customers by new 


recruits of waxen puppets.” > STEVENS’s ‘| masterpiece 


would have delightéd WaLpots, for it would'be difficult to 
find a modern’ monument equal to it in ‘beauty, but-he 
would be amazed to find the monument unfinished,'and 
especially because its flat top does not harmonise with the 
arching which is above it. The illustration ‘demonstrates 
the necessity to have the monument ,in its complete state, — 

although there was some excuse for Dean Mirman when hea) 


deséribed the proposed sculpture as “WELLINGTON riding 
inte church on his own monument.”.) 20. 9 ho eg si 


The iron gate is an-admirable example of smith’s work, 


the advantage conferred by the use of rigid uprights being — 
of imitations of natural objects. 
HEATHFIELD HOUSE, WIMBLEDON COMMON, 


BISHOP LLOYD’S PALACE; GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE, CHESTER, 


manifest, for the gate is not weakened by any excessive use 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING of the Association. was , held, on Friday 
evening last, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, president, in the 

chair. 
Messrs. C. C. King and S. J. B. 
members. 
“* Mr, T. C. Cunnington read a paper on 


Stanton were elected 


Constructional Steelwork. 


Until recent’ years the subject under consideration was 
generally considered to be within the sphere of. the “civil 
engineer” only ; but with the various developments both in 
character and in extent of recent buildings and requirements, 
it has to be seriously considered by the architect. . In build- 
ings of the “warehouse” or “ factory” class, the construction 
is comparatively simple. The complication, both as regards 
loads and construction, arises where the several parts of the 
same building are occupied by several different classes of 
tenants and devoted to different uses. 

In dealing with a subject of this class, many points have to 
receive consideration independently of safety of the building, 
and utility of the various sections for their requirements. 
Where the interiors of various rooms are decorated, the con- 
struction has to be confined within the limits of the proposed 
treatment and internal architecture. In city buildings, where 
space and light are of the most paramount importance, every 
thought and care has to be taken with the view to limiting the 
columns, stanchions, girders and floors to the minimum sec- 
tions consistent with their carrying power. In the first place, 
we will consider interior columns and stanchions with their 
several connections and joints, as upon them depends prin- 
cipally the stability of the superstructure. 


Columns and Stanchions. 


Interior columns and stanchions form one of the most im- 
portant steps in the modern problem of design, and greater 
variations are probably to be found in them than in any other 
features of steel construction. Each of the several forms has 
its own adherents, and the many types of connections between 
the columns and stanchions and with the floor systems permit 
of an unlimited choice. We will endeavour to investigate the 
more important forms, and point out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. The most satisfactory for general and 
specific cases may then be selected as combining the desired 
features, 

The relative advantages of the various sections are of the 
greatest importance, as affecting economical and successful 
design. In actual practice the treatment of the different shapes 
will be found to vary with the designer, not only in the relative 
value of the sections, but in the treatment of any one section. 
In the first place, the formulz differ greatly, not in fundamental 
principles perhaps, but in the treatment being often empirical, 
and containing factors deduced from some special case. These 
formulz also generally assume ideal loading, which seldom 
occurs in the actual building, and none, or very few full-sized 
tests have ever been made on the effects of eccentric loading. 
The general principles which govern the resistance of built 
columns may be summed up as follows :— 

1. The material should be disposed as 
the neutral axis of the cross-section. 

2. There should be no initial internal stress. 

3. The individual portions of the column or stanchion 
should be mutually supporting, and 

4. The individual portions of the column or stanchion 
should be so firmly secured to each other that no relative 
motion can take place, or they will fail as a whole. 

From experiments the closed column and stanchion is 
stronger than any open one, due to the fact that the edges of 
the segments are mutually supporting when held in contact by 
complete closure. Therefore the circular-built column is 
undoubtedly the most favourable form for compression, 
because the capacity of columns of equal areas varies as the 
metal is removed from the neutral axis. 

_It must also be remembered that any form of column or 

stanchion, having a maximum and minimum radius of gyration, 
is not economical for use under a single concentric load, as the 
calculations must be based on the minimum radius of gyration. 
The metal represented by the excess of the maximum radius of 
gyration is, of necessity, disregarded, and part of the section is 
thus lost or wasted when we consider the ideal efficiency of the 
column ; but practice does not always support theory, and 
many other questions besides mere form arise in connection . 
with the judicious choice of a section. 
_ The form of stanchions and columns most generally in use 
is given. You will observe that No. 1 section is made of four 
angles, rivetted back to back ; No. 2, of two T-bars, also rivetted 
back to back. The caps and bases of these are easily formed 
by either forging one of the flanges of each bar at right-angles 
to the stem, or rivetting forged angle seatings to the stem to 
receive cap and base plates. 


far as possible from 
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‘In illustrations 3, 5 and 7 these stanchions are made up of 
angle-bars and plates rivetted together as indicated. _The 
ftrength and size can. be either increased or decreased as 
circumstances require.. The caps, bases and flange-plates of 
these forms are attached by angle cleats rivetted to the plates, 
angles‘and webs. Bearings for joints or girders at intermediate 


|,levels can be readily rivetted either to the web or flanges of 


them.. 

Illustration No. 4 is made up of four angle-bars, with strap- 
bars, say every 4 feet, or diagonal bracing suitable to the 
purpose, to be used either as stanchion or bracing. In 
ilustrations 6, 8, 9, 10 and 11 are shown various sections of 
stanchions made up of single joists, joists and angles, joists,, 
tees and plates, and joists with one rivetted both sides of web. 
The strength of each of the sections can be adjusted either by 
increasing. the size of the jvists, or angles and tees, or by the 
addition of flange-plates. The cap and base-plates are attached 
to the shaft by rivetting angle-cleats to the webs and flanges 
to form the requisite bearing surface for the flange-plates. 

In details 12, 53, 15 and 16 are given various sections of 

stanchions, made up. of channel: sections and _ joists, No. 14 
ybeing of channels, bars, tees and plates. - These forms of 
stanchions are applicable for continuing through two or more 
storeys of the building, admitting of two or four girder-joists 
bearing at the’ same level, particularly so in sections Nos. 13 
and 15. 

Sections Nos. 17, 18 and 19 are made up of flanged quad- 
rant bars, flanged quadrant bars and channels; the diameter of 
16 and 19 can be increased or decreased as occasion requires. 
by using smaller or larger sections of channels. Sections 18 
and 19, whilst retaining the minimum diameter, can be very. 
considerably increased in strength by adding plain or bulb- 
shaped tees, plain bulb-shaped angles, or by the addition of 
plates, either inside or outside the channel bars. 

Section No. 22 is made up of channels and special angles, 
or plain angles. This particular section was very successfully 
used in the West Australian Bank, Cornhill. In this particular 
instance they were. 21 feet 6 inches long, II inches diameter, 
made of four 5 inches by 3 inches channel-bars’ and four 
3 inches by 3 inches by } inch angle-bars. In order to suit 
them to the respective loads, the strength of part of them was 
increased by an additional 1-inch plate rivetted to the back of 
the channel on the inside, as shown on detail. Two of these 
stanchions, one the light and the other the heavy section, were 
tested at Messrs. Kirkaldy’s works, and admirably withstood 
the compressive strain to which they were subjected. Upon 
the light section 158 tons were applied, and upon the heavy 
section 237 tons were applied, each of them, together with the 
caps and bases, being made in the usual manner, that is, with- 
out any special preparation for testing. 

With reference to section No. 16, there is a difficulty in. 

‘rivetting up these stanchions if of small diameter. 

‘The forms of stanchions shown in sections Nos. 20 and 21 
readily adapt themselves to purposes of construction of high 
buildings, where several floors have to be considered, and sup- 
ported by the same stanchion. ‘The section can easily be made 
to suit any number of loads and floors by either increasing or 
decreasing the diameter or increasing or decreasing the sec- 
tional area. 

These sections have found particular favour with the 
American architects and engineers in the construction of their 
high buildings from the fact of their easy adaptability to their 
respective requirements, to their form and construction, and 
from the fact that they can be readily encased with fire-resisting 
materials, independently of being made up of bars that are 
either kept in stock at the mills or can be generally quickly 
supplied. 

The drawn steel columns are made from 4 inches up to 
24 inches in diameter, and from 3} inch to 1% inch metal in one 
piece, excepting the flanges forming caps and bases. They are 
made in lengths not exceeding 21 or 22 feet, and are generally 
used in lengths not exceeding in height one high or two 
short storeys ; but when they are superimposed, the single joist 
girders bear up the flanges, and are attached. 

When columns of larger diameter are required and girders, 
either of double joist compound girders or rivetted plate girders 
are used, the columns are made to seat on the girders, the 
girders abutting and being continuous, the flanges of the caps. 
and bases being bolted to the girders. Ornamental caps and 
bases, either in cast-iron or other metal, can be readily adapted 
to these drawn steel columns, to suit the several styles of 
architecture. The great advantage of these columns is that 
you get the greatest amount of carrying power for the minimum 
diameter and thickness of metal, and deserves consideration: 
when space is an object or where shipment has to be considered, 
One of these columns was tested at Messrs. Kirkaldy’s with 
most excellent results, the length being 14 feet, 7 inches. 
diameter and 1-inch metal, the calculated safe load being. 
92 tons. It was tested up to 180 tons, practically without any 
movement, and no injury was observable to the material under 
microscopical examination. 
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Columns shown in details Nos. 23 and 24 are built up of 
steel plates and bars and curved steel plates for large diameter 
columns, heavy constructions ; or, where they are exposed, 


their form admits of being increased almost to any diameter | 


and strength. The cap and base flange-plates are attached by 
angles rivetted to shaft and the flange-plates rivetted to the 
angles. In special cases an additional plate is put on, the out- 
side extending: from 12 inches to 14 inches from the ends 
before putting the flanges on for purposes of additional strength. 


Fireproofing of Columns and Stanchions. 

As columns and stanchions carry the greatest concentrated 
loads found in modern buildings, the proper fireproofing of 
these becomes a most important subject for consideration ; 
unfortunately, in only too many cases is this slighted or omitted, 
even to a very dangerous extent, as has been proved in 
numbers of instances. Many systems have been introduced, 
and both the “ hard tile,” the “ porous tile,” “terra-cotta” and 
concrete have been used extensively. The requirements in the 
adequate fireproofing of columns and stanchions are :— 

1. The material must be indestructible by fire. 

2. The material must not be heat-conducting. 

3. The material must be so secured to the columns or 
stanchions that it cannot be dislodged. 

The use of hard fire-clay tiles is only. to be recommended 
when such tiles are hollow and with a sufficient and proper 
air-space around the metal column or stanchion, and even 
then experience seems to show that the hard tile is in no way 
so satisfactory under great heat as the porous kinds. Applica- 
tion of cold water in combination with heat has also proved 
the hard tile far less reliable in case of conflagration than the 
porous tile, as the hard tile is very apt to crack off under such 
conditions. The use of solid blocks of porous tile well bedded 
against the metal column or stanchion, or solid pumice concrete, 
seems to be the most highly satisfactory. 

The requirements for fireproofing the interior columns and 
stanchions by the Chicago ordinance are defined as follows :— 
(1) The coverings for columns or stanchions shall be, if in 
brick, 8 inches thick ; if of hollow tile, one covering at least 
24 inches thick. If the fireproofing is made of porous terra- 
cotta it shall be at least 2 inches thick ; whether hollow tile or 
porous terra-cotta is used, the courses shall be so anchored and 
bonded together as to form an independent and stable struc- 
ture. (2) In all cases there shall be on the outside of the tiles 
a covering of plaster with Portland cement, or of other solid 
cement of equal hardness and efficiency when set. (3) If 
plastering on metallic laths be used as fireproofing, it shall be 
in two layers, of which the first shall be applied in such a 
manner that the concrete or plaster will cover the entire 
external face of the column or stanchion, while the space 
between the two layers shall not be less than 1 inch. The 
metallic laths shall in each case be fastened to the metallic 
firings, and the plastering upon same shall be made with 
cement. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


The Chairman said Mr. Cunnington had endeavoured to 
invest with a certain amount of interest what appeared to be 
a rather dry subject. Perhaps the paper appealed more to 
engineers than to architects, but this was because the latter had 
neglected the study of this particular branch of work. It was, 
however, necessary, and architects should look a little more 
closely and study engineering, at least that part of it which was 
so often brought into their own work. The principles of stresses 
and strains were important to both professions, but the architect 
appeared to rely upon the engineer for all such knowledge. 
Architects and engineers worked too independently, so that in 
the matter of details and forms it was often hard for the one to 
understand the other. 

Mr. Richard Moreland gave the Association the benefit of his 
long and varied experience. He described at length the differ- 
ent examples which were produced, advocating the use of joists 
wherever possible, but cruciform columns he thought should 
never be used. 

Mr. S. R. G. Read said it was necessary for anyone under- 
taking such work to be thoroughly well up in the calculations. 
Apart from this, it was essential to know the trade and the 
kind of work that could be turned out by the trade. It was 
necessary to know the forms of the sections and to be able to 
judge whether good connections could be made with them. 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher proposed a vote of thanks, which 
was seconded by Mr. C. H. Brodie. Mr. Cunnington replying, 
thought it was the desire of both architects and engineers to 
work in unison. There were many things in construction that 
required more than the head of one man. 


The Exhibition of Australian Art will be opened on 
Monday at the Grafton Galleries. Mr. A. H. Greening is 
secretary of the London committee, 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE Institute of Architects of New South Wales is doing 
much to advance and protect the interests of the profes- 
sion in Australia. At a recent meeting of the Institute Mr. 
J. B. Barlow, the newly-elected president, denounced the 
system of allowing highly remunerated individuals in the public 
service tO enjoy private practice as architects. He said it 
was his firm belief that during the last two years one individual 
had carried out fully 20,000/. of work outside the department 
in which he was employed. This led one of the members to: 
state that he knew of a case in which a person was asked what 
he was going to pay his architect for certain work. It was 
stated that the fee would probably be between 200/. and 300/. 
‘“‘Oh,” replied this civil servant, “I will do it for 25/7.” He got 
the job and the architect did the “cussing.” In another part 
of the presidential address the appointment of a permanent 
board of experts, whose duty it would be to confer with and 
advise the Government on all matters connected with the im- 
provement of the city was advocated. Such a board would 
undertake in part the duties now performed by the public works 
committee, the city building surveyor, and the work formerly 
done by the City of Sydney Improvement Board, and that now 
being done by the art gallery trustees ; but above and beyond 
all that it would protect the public interests from an esthetic 
standpoint. Mr. Barlow also strongly condemned the ostenta- 
tion which leads some people when building to make the front 
of their houses ornate, while all that the public cannot see is 
shoddy. ‘They seemed in New South Wales,” he said, “to: 
have entered upon a new architectural era, the era of the red- 
tiled roof and a feverish strain after the picturesque. The pity 
of it was that the strain was so often too painfully palpable. 
There was really no reason. why our houses should be so 
aggressively red.” 

Commenting on Mr. Barlow’s utterances, one of the 
leading morning papers in Sydney observes that, as a matter 
of fact, “during late years the taste in suburban dwelling- 
houses has considerably changed, and there is always an 
exaggeration in popular tastes, both in the permanent things 
such as buildings and in the transient, but extremes in the 
former case are more glaring just because they survive their 
owners’ taste. Examples can be found in the suburban 
districts which Mr. Barlow may have had in mind when he 
spoke of the straining after picturesque effect and the aggres- 
siveness of red. Harmony with existing buildings and with 
landscape surroundings is sometimes neglected, with the result 
that a place which in some other situation would be worthy of 
the architect and the owner, impresses the beholder very dis- 
agreeably. In Melbourne several years ago it became the 
fashion to add to the newer residences an open Italian 
tower or belvidere, and the fashion ran its course until 
it was abused in every direction. So with our red- 
brick and tile-roof buildings. They unquestionably have a 
suitability to this climate and a grace that entitle the style to 
adoption, but not universally. No one will deny that in the 
residential suburbs an effect entirely agreeable can be produced 
by the introduction of this Mediterranean note of colour and 
architecture. And as to the excess of colour, time will tone 
that down ; besides which consideration we may think that the 
drab uniformity of hue and design which our predecessors 
brought with them to civic architecture from the cold and wet 
regions of Northern Europe is well relieved by something more 
rich and various in the suburban homes to which citizens. 
return. But the red-brick villa, with its wide verandahs, tiled 
roofs, open porches, circular windows and other architectural 
devices, requires a suitable surrounding of lawns and shrubbery. 
It is not the same thing thrust down in a narrow street on a 
pocket-handkerchief allotment, and bordered by the jerry- 
builder’s achievements of a past decade,” G 

Passing on to Mr. Barlow’s complaint of ornate frontages: 
concealing shoddy work, the journal already quoted says :— 
“If we were all Ruskins, or, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
members of the Guild of St. George, we should be much too. 
conscientious. In that case everything would be harmonious, 
uniform, beautiful—and frightfully costly. Meantime, as this 
world is still but an imperfect place, people have to compromise 
matters somewhat. It would be admirable if everybody had 
enough of land and cash and taste, so as to employ a good 
architect and master builder, and eventually get his habitation 
constructed faithfully in all parts, convenient to live in and 
pleasant also, and a thing of beauty. But, as things are, it 
cannot be easily arrived at. It is an ideal, a counsel of per- 
fection. Meantime, the great majority of city dwellers, who. 
must be tenants of structures they never built and cannot own, 
have to be thankful for greater comfort, security for health, 
decency of living and general convenience than ever were 
thought necessary for poor men in the days when ‘the builder 
and contractor’ was not.” 

It is very encouraging to find such questions discussed in 
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colonial papers. It shows the existence of sound artistic taste, 
albeit still imperfectly diffused among the community. It has 
been suggested that an annual exhibition of architectural draw- 


ings should be held in Sydney, and probably something in this 


direction will be attempted within the next few months. 


THE MAKING OF A STAINED-GLASS 
WINDOW.* 


HE making of a stained-glass window: how it can be 
made, and how it should, I think, be made—that is the 
subject on which I am going to speak to-night. 

With the history of glass, with style, we have nothing for 
the moment to do, and even with design we are concerned only 
in so far as it bears relation to ways and means, and is deter- 
mined by them. 

A stained-glass window is in the first place glazing; a 
mosaic, that is to say, of pieces of glass—quite strictly a mosaic; 
as much a mosaic as, for example, a Roman pavement, only it 
is not marble or any opaque substance that is used, but trans- 
lucent glass, and the pieces of shaped glass are held together, 
mot by cement, but by an open framework of lead—strips of lead, 
that is to say (in section something like a capital H), and con- 
nected together at the joints by soldering, are the means we 
have finally adopted for framing our translucent glass, just as 
the old. enamellers used “cloisons” of metal to form cells for 
their vitreous colours. Indeed, it is to cloisonné enamel that 
stained-glass in its simplest and most direct form is most 
nearly related, and not to painting at all. 

A mosaic of stained-glass can be made (and often has been 
made) in which the setting is not lead, but stone or plaster. 
This, however, is an Oriental practice, which has not been 
much used with us, though there is no reason why it should 
not, except that our aim is nowadays mostly more or less pic- 
torial, and the Oriental method lends itself more kindly to 
ornamental pattern. 

I have seen a window in which the framework of the glass 
was of bronze, if I remember rightly. I have myself used a 
fretwork of brass, zinc or wood, but the accepted way of glazing 
is with lead, and, on the whole, lead is probably the most con- 
venient thing to use. I show you on the screen a couple of 


Arab windows, the one probably of stone, the other certainly of | 


plaster ; and in the next slide a portion of the last mentioned 
is in colour. 

A window of this kind may be regarded as a kind of mag- 
mified version of the jewel setting of the East (imagine the 
setting to be open), in which stones more or less precious are 


used, less for their intrinsic value than for their liquid and | 


luscious colour.. 


The use of small pieces of glass was in the first instance | 


obligatory. Glass was made only in small pieces and it was 
precious, far too precious to let even the smallest bit of it be 
lost. 

The scientific century in which we live has achieved monster 
panes of plate, and we are independent, therefore, of the glazier 
in so far as clear white glass is concerned. 


But for coloured windows, unless they were each of one | 


colour, the ancient practice still holds good. We have a fuller 


palette than the Medizeval workman (whatever that may be | 


worth), but for each individual colour in a window (with excep- 
tions presently to be made) we have to use a separate piece of 
glass ; and it is the mosaic of these pieces which makes the 
stained-glass window. 

For the colour of stained-glass, observe, is in the glass itself. 
That is to say, in the melting pot, with the ingredients of the 
glass, there is mixed a mineral oxide, copper, cobalt, manganese, 
which, when the whole mass is molten, stains it red, blue, 
purple and so on ; for which reason this through-coloured glass 
goes by the name of “pot-metal.”. The term is one to 
remember : pot-metal, ze. glass coloured in the melting-pot. 


Mosaic. 


¥ 


A stained-glass window, then, is in the first place a mosaic 
-of pot-metal glass, i in which the outlines of the design corre- 
spond with the lines of lead with which the glass is bound 
together. 

In a mere pattern design of very pale tints of glass (tech- 
nically ‘‘ whites”) these lead’ lines are first to strike the eye; in 
fact, they are the pattern. But if the design is in fairly strong 
colours, or in white and colour, then it is the surfaces of glass 
which call your attention, and the framing lines of lead are 
more or less lost in the colour, as may be seen (as far as it can 
be shown in black and white) i in the little strips of pattern on 
either side of the screen. 


A paper by Mr. Lewis Foreman Day, read at a meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts and published in the 
Journal of the Society. 


Experience proves that in the case of, for example, a white 
pattern on a deep-coloured ground, the leads outlining it are 
merged in the ground, and any lead joints crossing the ground 


-—not pait of the design, that 1s, but introduced for the sake of 


strength or for other constructive reasons—pass without notice. 
They do no harm, that is to say. On the contrary, they may 
be turned to very good account, and the artist takes advantage 
of them to get variety of colour, which is always so much to 
the good. 

To the good also is the emphatic outline which the lead 
naturally gives, for the light as it shines through the glass 
diffuses itself, spreads and softens everything, so that the harsh 
line is not harsh in effect. 

A mere mosaic of coloured glass does not go very far, you 
may say. I havea very strong feeling that it might be made 


-to go much further than it has ever been carried, that for 


clerestory and other distant windows it offers splendid oppor- 
tunity for big, manly, decorative work, in which the material 
(glass) and its jewel- like brilliancy would be seen at their very 
best. 


But this kind of mosaic (pure mosaic I am speaking of ) has’ 


never been worked for “what it is worth,” because what the 
patrons of glass, Medizeval and modern, have always desired 
was not so much decoration as picture, and in particular they 
wanted the window to preach. 
western people don’t in their hearts care about) gave way to 
saints and scenes from their lives, and so on. 
mosaic, except upon a very big scale, cannot go far. 
instance, you can cut a piece of glass to the shape of a face in 
profile ; ‘but for the eye, the ear, the drawing of the mouth, the: 
glazier cannot give you that. 

Here comes in the painter. 

Just as the glazier, wherever he introduces adeaeen out- 
line, stops out the light defining the shape enclosed by it, so 
the painter may, with solid pigment, stop out finer lines and 
give detail which the glazier could not. That is to say, the: 
painter can go round the necessarily rather blunt outline of 
the glazier and accentuate ii. He can with his sable pencil 
make little incursions into the area of the glass where the thick 
lead would not have room to turn. A leaf, say, is represented 
by a piece of glass cut heart-shape; the glazier emphasises 


that with his lead, but the painter can give you the serrations’ 


round its edge, and he can pencil in the veining. This line- 
work is technically known as ‘pencilling” or “tracing.” So 
far, observe, the painter only does, in a freer and more delicate 
way, what the glazier does in his rough and ready fashion ; 
that is to say, he only stops out the light. He employs paint 
not as a colour (that 1s in the glass) but as obscuration. Glass- 


| painter’s paint, you must know, is an opaque brown vitreous 


compound fixed to the glass by fusion in the kiln— — permanently | 
if the colour is hard enough and the fire sufficient. 

On lght coloured glass—white or what goes for it—the 
traced line is advantageously employed not only for outlining 


| pattern, but as a means of getting a tint to throwitup. In 


windows like that you do not notice the cross-hatching of thin 
lines ; you get at a distance the effect of a tint. 

That would be so on paper, but it is much more so in glass, 
owing to the spreading of the light ; and the wash of colour, 
which might be more transparent upon paper, would on Hae 


| glass produce only a muddy effect. 


The process of scraping lights out of the solid paint is an 
obvious device, which was employed from the beginning. If 
you want rather fine lines of light or dark it is plainly much 


| easier to pick them out with one stroke of the stick than to 
paint round both sides of them. © Picking out came in very 


handily for pattern work; even crude-tinted glass will pass 


muster when it has been coated with paint and a diaper ~ 


scratched out of it. What was crude in the mass is only bee 
in the form of filigree. 
Painting. 

The glass painter’s pigment, I said, shuts out the light. If, 
however, his brush is not fully charged, or if there is propor-. 
tionately not enough colouring matter in the pigment, the light. 
is not shut outentirely. A thin film of the paint, that is to say, 
only partially obscures the glass. And so begins what may 
properly be called “ painting, 2 in which the colour of the glass 
is modified by paint. 
modelling. 

Glass, however, is rather a slippery surface to paint on. It 
is non- absorbent ; there is no hold for the paint ; painting upon 
it is as different from painting on paper or canvas as walking 
on ice is different from walking on dry land. And the glass is 
as treacherous as ice. 
and it gives way beneath you. If you look at any very early 
Medieval shading you will find it takes the form of a smear 
(about as flat as they could get it), answering its rude purpose, 
but that is all that can be said for it. A step in advance is to 
paint the shadows as best you can, and then dab or stipple the 
paint until you have got something like texture in it. Obviously 
you can dab it unequally, removing more paint in some parts 
than others, and so get gradation of tint. And this stippled 


And so ornament (which- 


In that direction 
For 


We are on the way now to shading and 


Attempt to retouch what you have done 
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surface has an advantage in that it lets light through, and, 
where the paint is thinnest, you get specks of nearly pure light 
in the shadows, and so do not lose all translucency 1n them. 

A further step in painting is, having traced your outlines and 
fixed them in the fire, to coat the entire surface of the glass 
with a film of paint, and dab it with a stippling brush till it 
presents an equal granular surface allover. When this “ matt, 
as it is called, is dry (but before it is fired) you rub off with your 
finger-tip the pigment from the parts that are to be light, and 
then, with a dry hog-hair brush, dust away part of the remain- 
ing paint, until by degrees you get the intermediate tints you 
want between the clear glass and the ‘solid matt. By this 
means you can get great delicacy of modelling, though you 
may have to repeat the process of painting (if so it should be 
called), and repeat it more than once to get what you require, 
more especially as a fierce fire may wipe out all you have done. 
You get sharpness of detail by brush touches of stronger 
colour, and by scraping out lights with the stick end of the 
brush or other pointed implement, carrying further the practice 
already explained apropos of diapers. Obviously you may. Just 
as well scrape lights out of tints as out of solid black. 

In what is called painting, the point becomes eventually, 
perhaps, the most important implement of the glass-painter. 
He gets by that his most minute detail, his subtlest modelling 
and texture (as, for example, in hair, fur, feathers), to be got no 
other way. It turns out, then, that “glass-painting Ain Mats 
most accomplished form is not the putting on of paint, but the 
removing it. It is more nearly allied to mezzotint and etching 
than to painting. Just as the mezzotinter first rocks his copper 
and then scrapes down his lighter tints, so the glass-painter 
lays his matt upon the glass and dusts it off to get trans- 
lucency. Just as the etcher coats his plate with varnish, and 
with a needle cuts through it to the copper, so the glass-painter 
lays a coat of pigment on the glass and etches through it to 
the light. 

Of course, all or any of the processes described may be 
used ina single glass-painting. For strong, bold work the 


elementary processes still suffice ; for modelling the brushing- | 
out process is most useful; for delicate finish the point has to | 
be used. Delicate work, owing to the difficulty of painting | 
over paint not fixed in the kiln, has often to pass several times 
through the ordeal of the fire (and it is an ordeal), but accom- 
plished glass-painters can do wonderful things in the way of | 
floating colour over unburnt colour, using, it may be, more 
than one medium; but to do that you must know just how 
your medium will behave throughout, and you must be 
extremely dexterous. I need not go into that because the 
expert will know more about it than I do, and there is no use 
in the inexperienced trying their hands at the masterly. Glass 
is sometimes painted on both sides. I should say that the 
medium commonly used is either water, with gum or sugar 
piers = to hold the colour, or oil of turpentine—fat oil, as it is 
called. 


Glass. 

With regard now to the glass itself. Folk still go on 
mumbling the old legend about “lost secrets” in the art of 
glass-making. That is all nonsense. True, the making of 
glass such as that to which we owe the glory of old windows | 
had fallen into abeyance. The right kind of glass was no | 
longer being made, and when Winston (with the aid of 
Messrs. Powell & Sons) wanted to revive it the traditions had 
died out, and they had to soive the problem for themselves. But | 
modern science was equal to the occasion. There is now no | 
mystery whatever about the composition of old glass; and we _ 
can make to-day glass quite equal to any that was ever made, | 
and do besides what the Medieval men could not do. The 
artistic merit of old glass was in its chemically imperfect com- 
position. It was not only irregular in thickness and in colour, 
but striated and flecked with air-bubbles ; the light coming 
through it was consequently broken up and deflected, as if by 
an infinite number of tiny prisms, and so we get the lustrous 
richness of tone which distinguishes the gorgeous colour of fine 
glass from the crudity of mechanically and chemically perfect 
material. This fact once appreciated, there was no great 
difficulty (to the expert) in making the chemically and mechani- 
cally imperfect glass which goes to make perfect windows. 
What the old makers got by accident the modern get of set 
purpose—that is all. | 

There is, however, one advantage which the old material — 
has over the new. We are accustomed to think of glass as | 
practically imperishable. It all depends upon the glass. If 
there is an excess of alkali in it, glass is literally soluble ; it 
takes a long time to dissolve, of course, but eventually it will 
dissolve in water. The old glass was anything but homogeneous 
in its composition ; certain particles were more alkaline than 
the rest, and these more soluble particles have really been 
washed out of it by the mists and rains of ages, leaving it on 
the weather side all rough and fritted, like an oyster-shell. 
Hence” more’ prisms, more refraction, mellower and more 


beautiful colour.. The moral is, let us not make our material so- | 
scientifically perfect as to resist the kindly ripening of age. 
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I told you glass-painting had to be burnt in. In firing the 
glass you may change its colour. This is an accident which 
happens especially to ruby. In the specimens I showed you 
(part white and part ruby) there is probably in the glass more 
copper than has actually been converted into colour in the pot. 
In the kiln this would most likely be brought out, and the 
white parts would come out ruby and the ruby parts become so 
dense as practically to shut out the light. Some colours there- 
fore you dare not paint upon for fear of the fire. This difficulty 
is got over by painting on a piece of white, and glazing 
this and the coloured glass together (two thicknesses 
of glass instead of one). The effect is the same as 
if the paint were on the coloured glass. Perhaps this 
process of “plating,” as it is called, is sometimes necessary in 
the pictorial interest, but glass which-will not stand the fire is 
best reserved for portions of the design (background, &c.) which 
do not need to be painted. “Plating” is used also to get 
certain tints not forthcoming in any single sheet of glass. That 
is easy to do, but it is not quite the game. The space between 
the two pieces of glass is not hermetically sealed ; fine dust 
penetrates, and in time dulls the colour ; the surer, but more 
troublesome, way would be to fuse the two together in the fire. 

The annealing of small pieces of coloured glass on to white 
is also possible, and was practised in the sixteenth century. 
The jewels in the crown of the saint on the screen are repre- 
sented in that way. The crown is stained, the pearls white, 
the jewels (ruby, sapphire, amethyst, glass) onlaid and annealed. 
But owing to the different consistency of the glass and conse- 
quent unequal contraction and expansion with every change of 
temperature, these onlaid jewels are not very safe, and you 
generally find one or two of them missing. 


Flashed Glass and Stain. 


When I said that in stained-glass the colour was in the 
glass, I said there were exceptions. The first of these is what 
is called flashed glass. In “ruby” glass, for example, the 
colouring matter (copper) is so powerful that a sheet of red 
glass thick enough for strength would be practically non-trans- 
parent. This difficulty is got over by making the glass consist 
of two layers, not a layer of colour upon glass, but a layer of 
coloured pot-metal upon a layer of white glass. Ruby then is 
always flashed, a certain kind of greyish blue is flashed, and. 
any colour may be; you may have a layer of one colour over 


_a layer of another colour (not white) ; perhaps there are tints 


yet to be got that way which might be serviceable, but it is 
chiefly in the case of strongish colour upon white or whitish 
glass that flashing is practically worth while, for flashed glass 
admits of a treatment peculiar to it. You can by means of 
acid etch away the coloured layer of glass, exposing the white 
beneath. (Formerly the red layer had to be laboriously 
abraded, ground away, but acid simplifies the work and makes 
it easy.) By this means you can get, let us say, a white pattern 
on a red drapery. Quite elaborate designs were ground out in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and there are practically 
no limits to what we can do by acid. ; 


Stain. 


There should be mentioned a second exception to the rule 
of glass being coloured throughout, and even of being coloured 
in the pot. There is one colour with which glass may be 
stained (not painted) after it is made. If you paint a piece of 
white glass with a composition containing a certain amount of, 


| oxide of silver, the silver will, under the action of the fire, stain 


the white glass yellow—deeper or lighter according to the 


strength of the solution and the heat of the fire. The yellow 


varies from palest lemon to deepest orange, but always pure and 
transparent, unless it has been overburnt, in which case an 
opaque brownish deposit is formed upon the glass. (Glass-, 
painters say this is “ sulphured ;” really I believe the silver oxide 
becomes metallic silver.) This yellow stain penetrates the 
glass, and is as permanent as the surface of the material itself. 
You can get, by using it upon white glass, most beautiful effects 
of silvery and golden light. You can stain on yellow pot-metal 


| or upon stain; you can even paint with stain, graduating so as, 


to get, for example, very much the effect of embossed gold; 
you can stain on blue, and get green; on purple, and get olive, 
and so on. 

In the portion of a rosette on the screen (reflected from 
actual glass) you will see the four rows of petals are of four 


| distinct shades of yellow (defined by the “traced” outline), the 


white glass showing itself in the eye of the flower. In the diaper 
(also from the glass) the yellow ground is gradated (those cross 
lines have no business to be there), and perhaps the most 
beautiful effects of stain are where it is floated on irregularly ; 
the result is sometimes deliciously juicy. 

A more pictorial use of stain is shown on the screen in the 
two kings from the “Adoration of the Magi.” That is a piece 
of actual glass—old Swiss—and you see in it a deeper specimen 
of stain than yet shown. 

In the figure from the “ Last Supper” on the screen the lower 
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drapery is very elaborately enriched with pattern in yellow, and 
the vase to the right (which is of warm grey blue) is patterned 
with greenish yellow. (That is at- South Kensington, and, by 
the way, I have to thank the Department for the loan of some 
of the most interesting slides I have to show you to-night.) 


Abrading and Stain. 

The limit of what can be done in the way of variety of 
colour without use of glazing is arrived at by a combination 
of the two processes of eating away colour and staining. You 
can get by so doing on a single piece of glass white and three 
colours—viz. (1) the colour with which the white is flashed, 
(2) yellow stain and (3) the colour resulting from the combina- 
tion of these two. 

I have had a slide made to illustrate this. That is a piece 
of grey-blue glass ; the white is acided out, the yellow is stained 
upon white (produced by aciding), the green is the silver-stain 
upon the blue. You have there, in a single piece of glass, 
green herbage, yellow flowers, white flowers with yellow eye 
and blue flowers ; these last are all that is left of the original 
tint of the glass. The outlines are traced in brown, the deeper 
green has a film of the brown over it, a certain russet shade in 
the leaves is the result of the over-firing spoken of. 

A little piece of early sixteenth-century Nuremberg work at 
South Kensington, of which you have a photograph on the 
screen, illustrates the more pictorial use both of abrading 
(aciding we should use now) and staining. The flag-bearer 
and his flag are in red and white—the white all got by grinding 
away the ruby—his glove and swordhilt, &c., are stained 
yellow. All about him is pale, grey-blue glass, but it only tells 
as such in the sky and in the stream below. The landscape is 
stained to a rich autumn green; the distant castle and the 
watermill by the side of the stream are white; the blue, of 
course, abraded. For small work (such as: this) flashed glass 
and stain open out great possibilities. In larger work flashed 
glass may be used with advantage in diapering, and so on. 
But the abuse of it leads to a petty kind of treatment not con- 
ducive to dignified decoration. 


Glazing. 

With regard to glazing: that has to be taken into serious 

account in the design of a window. 
There are difficulties, in the first place, in cutting glass of 
the thickness and inequality which gives the best colour, and, 
possible as it is to cut certain shapes, it is not worth while, for 
they are sure to get cracked. The face of a window does not 
long retain its flat and-even surface.- It bulges under pressure 
of the wind, bellies like a sail, and as it yields to that pressure 
snap go the pieces of glass which were so difficult to cut. A 
man who knows his trade not only shapes each piece of 
glass in his design with a view to convenient cutting, but 
anticipates the fractures which would come when the window 
gave to the wind. (You can tell from the way even the back- 
ground to the design is broken up with leads, whether the 
artist knew what he was about.) 

With regard to cutting : the glazier with his diamond does 
not, you know, cut through the glass, but only into its surface ; 
it has then to be broken, tapped until it falls apart, following, it 
is hoped, the lines engraved by the diamond ; but your hopes 
will not be fulfilled unless you take into account the natural 
lines. of fracture. 

Another consideration with regard to glazing is the strength 
of the window. You have, as I said, to allow for wind pressure, 
and then, when the glass would crack, to guard against it by a 
joint of lead. A window must yield, it should yield equally, 
and it is actually stronger when made out of pieces more \or 
less of equal size, and none of them in any case very large. 

There are many things it is possible to do in the way of 
cutting and glazing which it is not ordinarily worth while 
to do. 

For instance, you see the stigmata in the hands of St. 
Francis on the screen ; they are ruby spots, the hands are 
white, and the white is not flashed-ruby ground down to the 
white ; but a hole has been drilled in the white glass and a dot 
of ruby inlaid and held in place by a ring of lead. A glazier 
would naturally have attached this ring by cross-leads to the 
lead which marks the outline of the hand. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of architects was held on March 25 in the 
library of the Philosophical Hall, Park Row, Leeds, to 
consider the question of registration. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. T. Walter L. Emden, president of the. Society of 
Architects and a member of the London County Council, who 
said they believed that if every architect were compulsorily 
submitted to examination they would by that means be able to 
protect the public from men who were incompetent, and at the 


same time protect the profession from what he might call 
illegitimate competition. 

Mr. Ellis Marsland, hon. secretary, read a paper on the 
question. He asked what was meant by registration? It 
meant, in the present, that every man practising architecture 
should be duly enrolled in an official register under an Act of 
Parliament and be duly responsible for his professional actions, 
and that no one be allowed to practise until he had 
been duly enrolled. In the future it meant that no one be 
allowed to practise architecture until he was duly qualified and 
had been found so by undergoing a qualifying examination. 
At present any person, with or without a fair general education, 
any builder, builder’s foreman, clerk of works, clerk in a local 
board office, auctioneer, undertaker, “et hoc genus omne,” with 
the sole qualification of being able to provide a brass plate, was. — 
at liberty to advertise himself as a person qualified to give 
advice to the public in the science and art of architecture. 
Builders and others going out of their proper province boldly: 
proffered their services as architects to their customers gratis ; 
and the tempting bait of an apparent saving of 5 per cent. was 
not to be resisted. Could it be wondered at that they were still. 
unrecognised while such a condition of things existed? for at 
present the public had no guarantee that the class who called 
themselves architects were any better qualified to plan and 
design their buildings than the contractors who erected them,, 
and should they employ an architect they had no means of ascer- 
taining that his knowledge was greater than that of the builder, 
and the only certainty about it from their point of view was that 
they would have to pay the professional charges. The advan- 
tages arising from registration were these :—Closing the doors to. 
incompetent men ; raising the standard of the profession ; and 
obtaining the confidence of the public and State recognition. 
It was not proposed for one moment to say that all who desired 
to build should employ an architect ; but what they did propose 
was that henceforth, in the interests of the public, no person: 
should be entitled to call himself an architect whose name was. 
not enrolled as qualified under an Act of Parliament, and any: 
person wishing to employ an architect might, by consulting the 
official register, ascertain what men were qualified. 

Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon moved the following resolution :— 
“That this meeting cordially approves the principle of the 
statutory examination and registration of architects, and is of 
opinion that it is desirable, in the interests of the public and 
the architectural profession, to promotea Bill in Parliament for 
the attainment of this object.” He thought they were allagreed 
that the profession of architecture was by no means in 
the position it ought to occupy, or that it was in the pos- 
session of those facilities or advantages which it was. 
entitled to possess. For instance, they would. be agreed 
that the profession fell very far short of the professions of 
law and medicine in the facilities which were afforded it for 
educational purposes. They would also be all agreed that 
under existing conditions the profession of architecture did 


_ afford opportunities for entry into it of those who were not 


strictly entitled to belong to it; and he was sure they would all be 
agreed that the number of architects was certainly in excess of 
the requirements of the population of this country. There were 
in the country some 1,500 more architects than there was any 
necessity for, and there was only one remedy for that state of 
things, and that was a system of legal registration of architects. 
He expressed regret that the senior institution—the Royal 
Institute of British Architects—should not yet have seen its. 
way to give its weight to this movement. When it became 
convinced that the great body of the profession throughout the 
country was in favour of it, it would then give it its support. 
Mr. D. Dodgson seconded the resolution, which, after a 
brief discussion, was carried unanimously. ; 
Votes of thanks to the President and the hon. secretary, 
proposed by Mr. W. S. Braithwaite (Leeds), and seconded by 
Mr. B. D. Fairbank (president of the Bradford Society of 
Architects), concluded the proceedings. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR QUANTITIES. 


At the Churston County Court on the 22nd ult., before His. 

Honour Judge Edge, Mr. Marcus Bridgman, builder and 
contractor, of Paignton, sued Mr. F. W. Vanstone, architect. 
and surveyor, of Paignton, for 127. 15. for damage sustained by 
reason of defects in a bill of quantities supplied by defendant. 
The sum of 7/. 6s. was paid into Court with a denial of liability. 
In October 1896 the District Council required certain work to: 
be done to Tower Road, Piignton, for which defendant, as. 
their surveyor, had to prepare specifications and plans. Tenders. 
were invited in the usual way, and among others who tendered 
was the plaintiff, who instructed defendant in his private capacity 
to draw up a bill of quantities. Defendant did so, and added 
a foot note that “these quantities are not official, but. are 
prepared by the surveyor in his private capacity.” It was for 
gross mistakes made in the bill of quantities by which plaintiff 
suffered loss that the present action was brought. In the 
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specifications it was provided that two lamps should be supplied 


and connected with the gas mains. In the bill of quantities no 


distances were given, and plaintiff understanding that that 
lowed 4s. 6d. for each lamp. 


meant that the main was close, al } 
As a matter of fact he had to lay 125 feet in one case and 170 
feet in the other, costing 8/. Ios. Plaintiff, in the first instance, 
claimed against the Council for the extra amount of piping, and 
on a reference to arbitration, a verdict was given for the Council 
on the ground that the bill of quantities was no part of the 
contract. b 

Mr. Windeatt, for defendant, suggested that it was the 
contractor's place to find out where the gas main was. 

The Judge asked in that case what was the good of having 
a quantity surveyor. If defendant was to argue for the next 
six months he would not convince him to the contrary. _ It was 
certainly his duty to inquire where the gas main was, either of 
the company or the contractor. 

Mr. Windeatt said it was for the contractor to find out 
where the main was. ; 

His Honour : In that case, it was for the quantity surveyor 
to ask him where it was, and no amount of evidence will con- 
vince me to the contrary. Wie 

Mr. Eastley:; What would be the use of appointing a 
quantity surveyor? 

The Judge: Certainly. If he did not know, he should go 
to the contractor and inquire. 

Mr. Windeatt : My instructions are that it was the con- 
tractor’s business to find out. 

His Honour ridiculed such an idea. He had had a lot of 
experience in railway and other cases, and a quantity surveyor 
was to find the quantities, and in this case what quantity of 
piping it would take to connect with the gas main. 
~~ In reply to an observation by Mr. Windeatt, the Judge said 
Mr. Vanstone had acted straightforwardly so far as the Council 
was concerned. 

Mr. Windeatt : As I am instructed, it was never the practice 
for the quantity surveyor to find out distances. 

His Honour: If you bring me fifty witnesses, I shall decide 
against you. It may be the practice, but I shall not give the 
smallest weight to it.. A quantity surveyor would be utterly 
useless if such a state of things was allowed. 

Mr. Windeatt: Your honour is the sole judge. 

His Honour : I cannot help that. 

Mr. Windeatt : And it would be idle for me to argue the 
point further. 

His Honour: It would, and I should not pay the smallest 
attention to the evidence. I should be doing the grossest 
injustice to quantity surveyors and contractors if I allowed 
such.a principle. Contractors would never be safe, and quantity 
surveyors would do their work slovenly. 

After further argument, defendant, at his own request, 
entered the witness box, and said it would have made no differ- 
ence to his bill of quantities if he had known where the gas 
main was. Plaintiff would have had to ascertain the distance. 

His Honour: Would he have had to measure it himself? 

Defendant : If he chose. 

His Honour: Nonsense. I don’t think you have improved 
your case by saying that. At any rate, it has no weight with me. 

Defendant : It is no error in the bill of quantities, but lack 
of fulness. 

His Honour: I agree with you. 

Eventually a verdict was entered for plaintiff for 8/. Is., in 
‘addition to 7/. 6s. paid into Court, total 15/. 75. with costs, 
payable 2/. a month. 


TESSERZ. 
The Parvis of Notre Dame, Paris. 


HE Place du Parvis Notre Dame is the pavement or open 
space before the church. Here stood the public schools of 
*Paris before the establishment of the university and colleges 
on the south side of the Seine. It was on this Parvis that 
Cardinals Berenger and Etienne, legates of Pope Urban V., 
caused to be erected the scaffold on which Jacques de Molay, 
Grand Master of the Templars, the Master of Normandy and 
‘two'other brothers of the order were exhibited to the public, 
while the details of the crimes imputed to them and their order 
were read aloud, after which the accused were condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment. When this was done, the legate 
-Berenger called upon the Grand Master to repeat the con- 
fession he previously had made, under torture, at Poictiers ; 
whereupon the latter advanced with a firm step to the edge of 
the scaffold, and in a loud, clear voice retracted the whole of the 
‘enforced avowal; the Master of Normandy adhered to the 
declaration of his superior, and on that same night both were 
“burnt alive in the Place Dauphine at the western end of the 
island. When the old kings of France went to Notre Dame to 
_ celebrate a great victory or to offer thanksgivings for peace, it 
was a custom for the bird-fanciers of the city to release two 
hundred of their feathered prisoners, including a hundred 
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pigeons, on the Parvis of Notre Dame. In the second year of 
the Consulate on the 21 Brumaire the Council General of Paris 


‘rechristened the place Parvis de la Raison, which gave rise to 


the remark that in future it was not likely to be overcrowded. 


Climate in Prehistoric Times. 

The glacial period was a mere episode in one of the great 
epochs of the earth’s history, for the inhabitants of the lands 
and seas, before and after the grand development of snow and 
ice, were nearly the same. As yet we have no satisfactory 
proof that man existed in Europe or elsewhere during the 
period of extreme cold, but our investigations on this head are 
still in their infancy. In an early portion of the post-glacial 
period it has been ascertained that man flourished in Europe ; 
and in tracing the signs of his existence, from the historical 
ages to those immediately antecedent, and so backward into 
more ancient times, we gradually approach a dissimilar 
geographical state of things, when the climate was colder and 
when the configuration of the surface departed considerably 
from that which now prevails. Archzologists are satisfied that 
in Central Europe the age of bronze weapons preceded the 
Roman invasion of Switzerland ; and prior to the Swiss lake 
dwellings of the bronze age were those in which stone weapons 
alone were used. The Danish kitchen-middens seem to have 
been of about the same date ; but what M. Lartet has called 
the reindeer period of the South of France was probably 
anterior, connected with a somewhat colder climate. Of still 
higher antiquity was that age of ruder implements of stone such 
as were buried in the fluviatile drift of Amiens and Abbeville, 
and which were mingled in the same gravel with the bones of 
extinct quadrupeds, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, bear, tiger 
and hyena. Between the present era and that of those earliest 
vestiges yet discovered of our race, valleys have deepened and 
widened, the course of subterranean rivers which once flowed 
through caverns has been changed and many species of wild 
quadrupeds have disappeared. The bed of the sea, moreover, 
has in the same ages been lifted up, in many places hundreds 
of feet above its former level, and the outlines of many a coast 


entirely altered. 


James Wyatt’s Vandalism. 

The disfigurements our cathedrals sustained during the first 
half of the past century we may charitably characterise.as short- 
comings ; in the second and more disastrous half, as sheer, 
wanton conceits. Onescarce can bear to read of the wholesale 
destructions which then were rife ; of some of which architects 
were the perpetrators, and others in which so-called conser- 
vators of the respective edifices were either principals or 
knowingly connived. To allude to the freaks in which but one 
individual was permitted to indulge at three of these noble 
structures. James Wyatt—* transcendently distinguished in 
his profession,” as his memorial slab at Westminster, one could. 
almost think derisively, tells us—at Salisbury swept away the 
old altar screen, also the Beauchamp and Hungerford chapels 
(whose discordant fragments were jumbled together to compose 
a new organ screen), and in the process destroyed numberless 
tombs, thus altering the whole internal plan; and then, by way 
of finish, he ‘ whitewashed” the walls (as probably he did 
himself too, in true Pecksniffian style), and hastened to make 
himself equally famous at Lichfield. There, after repeating the 
same dose, he was guilty of the enormity of blocking, or fairly 
building up the arches between the choir. and the aisle, making 
a sort of chancel 200 feet in length, without side openings to 
give it breadth or relief. Another scene of his exploits is 
Durham ; and here, by paring and scraping alone, he is said to 
have removed full 1,100 tons weight of stone. He took down 
the parvise over the north porch, substituting a tricky pediment; 
he actually purposed clearing away the noble galilee, because it 
stood in the way of a convenient carriage-drive contemplated 
between the castle and the west door of the cathedral. This 
was in 1796, and the dean, Lord Cornwallis, coming down for 
his “summer residence,” found its destruction already com- 
menced, but was in time to save it ; posting to town, we are 
informed, to protest his ignorance of what had been going 
forward, although the very person most responsible, as he 
should be most interested, for the condition of the building. 


Terra-Cotta in Pompeii. 


Vasari tells us, in his introduction to the “ Lives,” that at 
Chiusi, one of the ancient. towns of old Etruria, tiles in burned 


clay have been dug up from the earth there, on which were 


figures in low relief, so admirably executed and in so good a 
manner that all might perceive the arts to be far from their first 
attempts when these were formed, nay, rather from the perfec- 
tion of the work it might be fairly inferred that they were 
nearer to the highest summit than to their origin. Had good 
Master Georgio been treated, like ourselves, with the sight of 
that long-lost but now unburied city of Pompeii, and walked its 
streets, he would have beheld the practical use to which those 
old Romans put works wrought in clay, as he found the shop- 
keeper's sign of his trade done in that material over his door’; 
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thus the milkman showeda goat ; the wine-seller displayed two 
men carrying between them, slung upon a pole, a narrow, long, 
two-handled pitcher, then called an amphora, in which thes 
custom was to store their wine; nor would the observant George 
overlook in the museum the painting that the schoolmaster hung 
out, showing the animated scene of the idler or truant horsed 
upon another’s back, or boy plaintive, in more senses than one, 
against birch, coloured to the life, and quite in accordance, as 
the Austin friars at St. Giminiano’s thought, with the discipline 
followed by the pedagogue of Madaura, for whipping Greek into 
the reluctant little Austin, afterwards so good, so great, so 
famous—done, too, insuch a manner as would have joyed the 
heart of any rod-loving Dr. Busby. 


The Exelusiveness of Ancient Art. 

In the Middle Ages, what was decorated? Only the 
cathedrals, churches, the palaces of kings and princes, the halls 
of the guilds and the dwellings of the wealthy merchants. In 
the possessors of these lay, or was concentrated, all the patron- 
age and wealth of the various countries and states. They 
patronised art in order to add. to their magnificence and 
grandeur, to gain an additional prestige and another claim to 
the admiration of the multitude. This, rather than a desire to 
patronise art for its own sake, to rival the glories of the ancient 
races, whose magnificence in matters pertaining to art, history 
and tradition had handed down to them, the desire to emulate 
such magnificence, was doubtless the leading and moving 
principle which animated them. The few attempted to do in 
the Middle Ages that which the many did in Ancient. Greece ; 
there, the most expensive material upon which to work, the 
greatest of artists then to be found to do the work, would alone 
satisfy the cravings of that naturally-constituted art-appreciating 
people, the whole of whom were animated with the like passion 
for art which distinguished their great leader, Pericles. We 
are told, as an illustration of this, that when the sculptor 
Phidias recommended marble as a cheaper material than ivory 
for the great statue of Minerva, about to be erected in Athens, 
it was for the reason that it was more costly that ivory was 
preferred by the unanimous voice of the assembly. In Greece, 
as in Italy, France and Germany, at a later period the passion 
for art doubtless served an excellent purpose, for, in discussing 
the merits of the last newly-erected building, inaugurated 
statue or coming spectacle, the people forgot their feuds and 
woes, personal or political, and the tyranny of their rulers, lay 
or clerical. On the authority of Bulwer we learn that with the 
extraordinary development of art in Athens the dwellings of the 
people were not in keeping—the houses of her private citizens 
were simple and unadorned, the ‘streets were narrow and 
irregular, and even centuries afterwards a stranger entering the 
city could not have recognised her claims as the mistress of 
Grecian art. This statement is peculiar, but it is important as 
showing that, while the patricians enjoyed within their dwellings 
and private grounds all the gratifications arising from objects 
conceived and executed under the operation of -the ideal 
faculties, while for them Apelles, it may be, painted a Venus, 
and Praxiteles chiselled a marvellous statue ; while some go!d 
or silversmith or carver in ivory, famed for his cunning work- 
manship, elaborated some costly jewel or cup, priceless beyond 
the value of the material in the yet higher value conferred on it 
by its art workmanship ; while some Samian potter, celebrated 
for the exquisite taste displayed in. the very:simplicity of. the 
contour of his vases, evolved from his wheel some masterpiece 
of his art; while all this and much more was being done for 
the few, we hear of nothing being. done for the many. The 
same, undoubtedly, holds good at a later period, when Rome 
and Florence luxuriated in the heyday of their prosperity, and 
art reigned supreme. It was ‘to the few, still, that art more 
particularly spoke. 


THE GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 

ASSOCIATION. . 
T.ameeting of the Glasgow Architectural Association, in 
the rooms, 187, Pitt Street, on, Tuesday—the president, 
Mr. W. T. Conner, in the chair—the Rey. David Watson, 
Woodside Church, delivered a lecture on “ Puvis de Chavannes 
and the Mural Decoration of Municipal Buildings in France.” 
The lecturer gave an exhaustive criticism of the artist and his 
art, characterising Chavannes as the greatest mural decorator 
of modern times... His most important works were very fully 
illustrated by lime-light views... At the close Mr.’ Watson 
expressed the hope that the Corporation would, in the decora- 
tion of their municipal buildings, employ Chavannes to initiate 
the scheme of mural decoration. A very hearty vote of thanks 

was awarded the lecturer. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
visited on Saturday afternoon the museum of science and 

art. The curator, Mr. D. J. Vallance, who conducted the 
party, gave a general description of the building, the dates and 
methods of its construction, the precautions taken against fire, 
the heating arrangements and the workshops. Explanatory 
remarks were also given of the arrangement of the collections, 
and attention was drawn to the, more important specimens. 
At the conclusion of the visit Mr. Thomas Ross, president, in 


_Mmoving a vote of thanks to Mr. Vallance, said he hoped full 
“advantage would be taken by students of the fine scientific and 


artistic collection. 


The New Government Buildings. 

SIR,—We, the undersigned, who follow various branches of 
art, are naturally anxious that the great building schemes pro- 
posed by the Government should result in something that 
would worthily represent the architectural ability of the country. 

We have therefore heard with dismay the utterances in 
Parliament of the First Commissioner of Works and the leader 


of the Opposition. Their disparaging criticism of Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s New Scotland Yard seems to render it almost hopeless. 
to expect anything from the present scheme but another archi- 
tectural failure. 

We desire to place on record our admiration of Mr. Shaw’s 
building, and our opinion that of the public buildings erected 
by Government in London during the present generation it is 
the one of which London may be most justly proud.—Your 
obedient servants, ; 

T. G. Jackson, R.A. H. H. Armstead, R.A. 
L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. J. C. Horsley, R.A. 
Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A. Frank Dicksee, R.A. 
W. Butterfield, F.S.A. Val. C. Prinsep, R.A. 
E. Onslow Ford, R.A. G. H. Boughton, R.A. 
John Belcher. Ernest Crofts, R.A. 
Thos. Brock, R.A. J. Mac Whirter, R.A. 
Philip Webb. Briton Riviére, R.A. 
John S. Sargent, R.A. Walter W. Ouless, R.A. 
W. R. Lethaby. Ernest George. : 
Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. John Fulleylove,: R.I. 
Walter Cave. J. T. Micklethwaite. 
Walter Crane. Philip Norman. 

John F. Bentley. Halsey Ricardo. 
George Frampton, A.R.A. Basil Champneys. 


GENERAL. 


The Late Mr. H. S. Marks’s personal estate has been 
valued at 9,3887. oe 

The London County Council have decided by two votes 
to refer to the Technical Education Board the consideration of 
the suitability of the Crystal Palace as a centre for technical 
instruction, and to ascertain the terms on which the use of 
certain parts of the building and grounds could be acquired for 
such a purpose. The open spaces committee are to consider 
the expediency of acquiring the grounds of Lambeth Palace. 


Sir Walter Besant has been elected president of the 
newly-formed Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical Society. 
Professor Seeley, F.R.S., will begin the summer course 
of lecture-excursions with the London Geological Field Class. 
on Saturday, April 23. The subject of the series will be the 
“Physical Geography and Geology of the Thames and its. 
Tributaries.” This is the-thirteenth annual course. Mr. R..H. ~ 
Bentley, 43 Gloucester Road, South :Hornsey, N., is the 
honorary secretary to this Society, which gives a systematic 
course of teaching in the open country. | Are i 
Mr. A. F. Gentry, who has had considerable municipal 
experience, having entered the public’ service’ in 1880, has just 
received the appointment of accountant to the city of Norwich. 
‘The Silvér Chain worn by the Mayoress of Beverley is. 
said to be a relic of the Society of Minstrels, who lived in the 
Middle Ages. It was presented to the Corporation by the 
presert Admiral Hotham, a member of an old Beverley family. 
A Bronze Statue of the Queen, intended for erection at 


| King Williamstown, South Africa, is now being cast at the 


The Second Ordinary Meeting of the Liverpool Architec- 
_tural Society will be held at the Law Library, Union Court, on 
Monday next, April 4, at 6 P.M., when a ‘paper. will be 
read by Mr. W. H. Bidlake on “The Quality of Strength in 
‘ Architecture.” 


foundry of Messrs. Hollingshed & Burton, Thames Ditton. It 
is areplica of the marble statue of Her Majesty executed in 
1887 by the Queen’s private sculptor, Mr. F. J. Williamson, of 
Esher, which-now stands, in the examination hall of the Roya) 


_College of Physicians on the Thames Embankment, 
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THE WEEK. | 


A GREAT many years have elapsed since Mr. Lewis H. 
ISAAcs, as a witness on behalf of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, by the account of his own experience as surveyor of 
the Holborn District, was able to convince a committee of 
the House of Commons that subways were indispensable 
in London. He repeated a strange but familiar history of 
streets torn up after they were paved in the costliest manner 
in order that a pipe for a gas company or a water company 
could be laid down. i 


It was in vain he had taken the pre- 
cautions to advise the companies before the roadways were 
constructed, ard imploréd them for the sake of economy 
and convenience to look after the pipes. The companies 
were indifferent to the trouble and the cost, and usually 
postponed their operations until a month or two after the 
streets were completed. After more than a quarter of a 
century the same indifference prevails, nay, it has increased, 
for the London County Council is now one of the chief 
sinners. On Monday night, at the meeting of the Holborn 
Board of Works, there was reference to a contemplated work 
which would seem incredible to all people but those who 
have the privilege to live in the Metropolis. The County 
Council have decreed to construct a sewer from Gray’s Inn 
Road to Southampton Row. ‘They have allowed nine 
months for the operations, and it is not difficult to realise 
what loss will be inflicted on the shopkeepers of Holborn, 
and what inconvenience will arise to those who are accus- 
tomed to use that thoroughfare. The traffic, which in 
summer is almost excessive, will have to be diverted for all 
those months through the narrow streets in the vicinity. 
There must be some remarkable reason which makes it 
necessary to inflict such a punishment on the inhabitants 
of one of the busiest parts of the Metropolis. It is need- 
‘less to say the Holborn authorities were not consulted about 
the scheme, for what cares. so exalted and infallible a body 
as the County Council about the opinion of inferiors ? 


Tue case of PEARCE v. School Board of London, which 
was heard on Friday last before Mr. BURCHELL, the under- 
sheriff, suggests the importance which is likely to be attached 
to consequential damages in connection with buildings. 
The plaintiff held a piece of land at Paddington under a 
lease. The School Board acquired a part of it, but differed 
about the amount to be paid. The plaintiff claimed com- 
pensation for (1) profit on the land taken, (2) proft on the 
houses which would have been erected if he had retained 
the ground, and (3) consequential damages to his houses 
on the opposite side of the road, arising from the neighbour- 
hood of the proposed school. The three claims amounted 
to 6,5004 What the School Board were most anxious to 
ascertain was the compensation which; would’ be awarded 
under the last head, and the action: became, therefore, a 
test case. It was denied that any injury was likely to arise 
from having a school opposite the houses. Several experts 
gave evidence, including Mr. WETHERALL and) Sir JOHN 
WuitTAKeER Exuis for the plaintiff, with Mr. Warney, 
Mr. G. A. WILKINSON, Mr. Pi_pircH, Mr. LEOPOLD FARMER 
and Mr. Cooke for the School Board. The jury awarded 
for land taken 1,650/. p/ws 10 per cent. for compulsory sale 
1652. together 1,815/.; for loss of contemplated profit on 
building 8752; and for injuriously affecting opposite houses 
1,0002, or inall 3,6907. The precedent is important, for 
hitherto many school buildings and others of a less harm- 
less kind have been erected in London withoat the owners 
paying penalties to people in the vicinity in the shape of 
consequential damages. 


OPENED at the beginning of Lent, the exhibition of 
Australian pictures at the Grafton Gallery might have served 
for any pious amateurs who sought for mortification ; at the 
close of the season it has not even that use. For it is pain- 
ful to have to look at pictures which demonstrate that the 
painters cannot or rather will not see things truly. In the 
last century there were CLAUDE LorRAINE glasses for those 
who considered that nature was imperfect, now: the en- 
‘deavour is to compensate for the defects presented on the 
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earth’s surface by looking at them through French glasses. 
If the pictures in the Grafton: Gallery are accepted as 
evidence, the greater part of Australia resembles faded 
tapestry. If some of the town scenes differ, they correspond 
with the excessive light and shade which, judging by French 
pictures, is a peculiarity of French towns. The coast 
scenes might be inscribed as painted in France. The men, 
women and childrea represented appear to possess that satis- 
faction with their own ugliness which characterises French 
portraiture. The frames of the pictures are courageously 
French. The whole collection might have been intended 
for vacant chambers in the exhibition buildings of the 
Champ de Mars, as a tribute to the supremacy of French art. 
With the exception of one or two drawings from old 
English buildings, there is nothing to suggest any tie between 
the colony and England, nor any work which is reminiscent 
of an English scene. From time to time it is announced 
that works by English painters are purchased for Austrahan 
galleries, but they appear to exercise no influence on the 
painters. A few pictures like Mr. McCuppin’s On fhe 
Wallaby Track, Mr. StTREETON'’S Hawkesbury River, Mr. 
Rosverts’s A Break Away, Mr. Spence’s The Buster, 
Mr. Prquenit’s Cloudland and Clif, Mr. ASHTON’S 
Prospector, and Mr. LisTER LisTErR’s coast scenes, do not 
redeem a collection which is likely to do more harm than 
benefit to Australian interests. If the colony is advancing 

at least it is not on the right track to perfection in art. 


A NEw use is made of the electric light. In the Church 
of the Madeleine, in Paris, a large representation of The 
Last Supper, with a vision of the scene on Calvary above it 
was painted by M. PauL BRreEHAM for the ceremonies ot 
Holy Week. The canvas is transparent, and the colours 
are prepared in such a manner as not to appear opaque. 
The illumination is by means of electricity, and the figures 
assume a relief which otherwise would be impracticable. 
Transparency in a church is not sanctioned by familiar 
usage, but as arranged in the Madeleine there is nothing to 
disturb pious souls. ; 


THERE are many places in Scotland and _ Ireland, as 
well as in England, where there is no distinction between 
architects and builders, for the duties of the two offices have 
to be executed by one man. In many parts of the United 
States a similar combination is recognised. In a new 
country it could hardly be otherwise.. But-in Buffalo the 
practice is said to lead to dishonesty, for the architect- 
builder is charged with having a belief in inferior materials. 
Undoubtedly that would be reprehensible. In order to 
make reprisals the Buffalo architects intend to decline all 
tenders coming from. the men who would be their rivals. 
It is doubtful, however, whether American law would allow 
of sich an exercise of authority on the part of an agent, _ 


THERE was an unusual scene in the Birmingham 
Council Chamber on Tuesday. It was proposed to increase 
the salary of Mr. JoHn Prick, the surveyor, to 1,000/ a 
year. He had been elected when Mr. TILL was about to 
retire, and the arrangement made was that Mr. PRICE was 
to accept 800/. a year, a lower salary than was customary, in 
order that his predecessor might receive an allowance of 
600/. a year.. The money was partly paid by the Council, 
and partly by the Drainage Board. As the surveyor’s duties 
became more onerous, it was decided that Mr. Pricr should 
confine hisattention tothem. In Birmingham there are eighty 
officials and nine hundred workmen employed in the Works 
Department, while the weekly wages amount to 64,000/.a year. 
Without the closest supervision the Department would become 
a costly incubus like the London Works Department on a 
small scale. For an official with so onerous a responsibility 
1,000/, a year is not an excessive salary. An amendment 
was brought forward suggesting that the consideration of 
the subject should be postponed.' It was found that 
twenty-nine members voted for the amendment and the 
same number against it. The Lord Mayor explained that 
as a surveyor under the Drainage Board was elected, the 
result would be that Mr. PRicE must be contented with a 
salary of 500/a year. A second vote was taken, when the 
resolution was supported by thirty votes and there were 
twenty against it. Mr. Price was therefore successful. 
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THE GOVERNMENT .OFFICES COMPETITION 
OF 1858. 


~ORTY years ago the erection of public offices excited 
attention just as the project does to-day, and then 
as now the eyes of architects were turned towards Parlia- 
ment Street, Westminster. ‘The necessity for the buildings 
was no new discovery. The Foreign Office, especially, was 
not. only mean but dangerous. In 1836 Drecimus BurRTON 
acting, we suppose, on some official hint, prepared plans for 
a new building, and they were brought under the notice of 
a committee of the House of Commons in 1839, But there 
was no order given to have any work carried out from them. 
Foreign ambassadors continued to have audiences in dreary 
rooms about questicns which involved war between great 
nations. They accepted the inconvenience to which they 
were subjected as coming from that British humour or 
oddity which was so difficult for a stranger to understand. 
The foreign representatives might grumble or sneer, but 
who in London cared ? ; 

The. Foreign Office might be still standing in a 
shored-up. condition if a new power had not made itself 
felt. Diplomacy ‘had discovered that, as the nineteenth 
century was to be an Age of Paper, endless opportunities 
for activity were to be found in the production of protests, 
notes and official memoranda. It was calculated that in 1821 
the number of documents received and despatched from 
the Foreign Office in Downing Street was 6,193 ; in 1839 
the number rose to 19,006; while in 1857. there were no 
less than 59,703. An ordinary man of business would be 
doubtful about the advantages of the going and coming of 
papers which in general were as little profitable to the 
¢ountry as would be the applications for charity which daily 
tried his patience. THomas CaRLYLE expressed a general 
epinion when, writing in 1850, he said :—‘‘ The whole, or at 
present very nearly the whole of that industry of protocolling, 
diplomatising, admonishing and ‘having the honour to be’ 
has sunk justly in public estimation to a very low degree.” 
But in official eyes the least of the documents was as 
precious as one of the leaves of the trees on which the 
Sybil used to write her prophecies. It was supposed to be 
among the triumphs of foreign policy that in less than a 
decade the correspondence had increased tenfold, and it 
was reasonable to conclude the production would be more 
prolific as time went on. The preservation of such a multi- 
tude of official compositions became, therefore, one of those 
problems on which the existence of Great Britain was sup- 
posed to depend. It was announced, as if it were an act of 
high treason, that the correspondence up to 1830 had, trom 
want of accommodation, to be sent away to the State Paper 
Office, and that the documents of thirty years were 
enough to exhaust the ‘space available in Downing Street. 
What was to become of the troops of highly paid empleyés 
if they weré to be confined to the study of the world 
during the mere third of a century ? 

As in our time, the: Office of Works was ready to cope 
with the emergency and to save the empire. Mr. PENNE- 
THORNE, a predecessor to Sir Joun Taytor, had prepared 
plans for a new Foreign Office. It was to cost 90,0002, of 
which sum 30,000/. was to be expended onasite. The House 
of Commons preferred to lavish 10,000/. on temporary 
repairs, but was willing to buy the site. The erection of a 
new building was indefinitely postponed. Mr. PENNE- 
THORNE may have considered that a design for a larger 
building would be more attractive, and got out plans which 
represented an outlay of 80,0004, They were not adopted. 
Like a gambler who when losing doubles his stakes, he 
produced a third and more costly design, but of it no 
official cognisance was taken. 

While the vote of 10,000/. for repairs on the Foreign 
Office was supposed to satisfy for a time all but depart- 
mental needs, another principle or theory was coming into 
fashion among reformers. That was centralisation. . It 
appeared to be likely to render parliamentary government 
more easy by making the official world coherent in appear- 
ance. In April 1856 a select committee was, therefore, 
appointed to consider the best means of accommodating 
the various public departments. In less than three months 
a recommendation was arrived at, which was that the public 
offices. should be concentrated on an area bounded by 
Downing Street, Richmond Terrace, St. James’s Park, New 


Palace Yard and Great George Street, and that the design 
should be obtained through a competition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could hardly fail to 
be made uncomfortable by a project of that magnitude. 
Where was the money to be found for so vast a clearance 
and the erection of a brand-new city consecrated to red 
tape? All he could be induced to allow wasa very cireum- 
scribed competition for (1) a block plan showing how the 
various offices could be placed on the space suggested by 
the committee of the House of Commons; (2) a design for 
a Foreign Office; (3) a design for a War Office. The site 
for the two offices was a plot bounded generally by Down- 
ing Street, King Street, Crown and Upper Crown Streets, 


- Duke Street, including a portion of the South Parade. The 


Foreign Office was to be adjacentito St. James’s Park. 

The arrangements for the competition were left to the 
First Commissioner of Works. Prizes of 500/, 200/. and 
rooé. were offered for the block plan; seven prizes, varying 
from 800/. to roo/., for the designs for the Foreign Office, 
and similar premiums for the War Office design. There 
was a belief for the moment in internationalism as the 
surest aid to peace, and therefore all the world could com- 
pete. The First Commissioner, however, took the pre- 
caution, in case a foreigner was successful, to notify there 
was no obligation incurred to employ any architect who was 
a prize-winner. Over 1,600 copies. of the “ Instructions” 
were applied for. There were no less than 218 competitors 
attracted. Some attempted to win the three prizes, some 
two, some one. The judges were Earl Stannopr, Mr. W. 
STIRLING, M.P., Mr. D. Roperts, R/A., Mr. I. K. BRUNEL, 
C.E., and Mr. W. Burn, architect. They appointed Mr. 
S. ANGELL and Mr. G. Powna.i as_ professional assessors. 
The ambiguity of the instructions produced a few unsatis- 
factory results. Among others, the Foreign Office and War. 
Office were treated by some architects as one building, and 
their designs appeared to disadvantage, for there were more 
difficulties to.overcome and more chances of failure. Mr. 
GILBERT Scorr (afterwards Sir GILBERT) was one of those 
who had handicapped themselves by a compound building. ~ 

The award was as follows :—Block Plan.—M. CREPINET, 
Paris, 5007. ; Mr. Hastincs, Belfast, 200/, ; Messrs. MORGAN 
& Puripson, London, -100/.. Foreign Office.—Messrs. Cor 
& Hortanp, London,. 800/.; Messrs. BaNKs & BARRY, 
London, 500/.; Mr. GrorGcE GILBERT Scorz, London, 
300/. ; Messrs. DEANE & Woopwarp, Dublin, 2002. Prizes 
of 1oo/. each were awarded to Mr. T. BeLtamy, London ¥ 
Messrs. Buxton & HasersHon, London ; and Mr. G. Ey 
STREET. War Office-—Mr. ‘H. B. Gariinc, London, 
800/. ; M. D’Hazevii1e, Paris, 5002. ; Mr. J. T. RocHEaD, 
Glasgow, 3007; Messrs. PricHarp & SEDpoN, Llandaff, 
200/. Prizes of 100/ were awarded to Mr. CuTHBERT 
Broprick, Leeds; Messrs. W. G. & E. HapErsHon, 
London ; and Mr. Joun Dwver, London. Mr. Burn 
and the assessors were of opinion that Messrs. Banks. & 
Barry's design stood first in merit for the Foreign Office, 
but their design for the War Office did not merit a prize ;_ 
and that Mr. Girsert Scorr was second in the competitions 
for the two buildings. As in other cases, it was not to be 
expected that artists and amateurs could agree about the 
merits of designs. . 

The judgment was submitted to a committee of the 
House of Commons. Various officials were examined, and 
among other witnesses Sir CHARLES Barry, The designs 
were compared with Mr. PENNETHORNE’s. It was at last 
decided that in the erection of a Foreign Office preference 
should be given to the successful competitors, but whoever 
was appointed as architect ought to be allowed the fullest 
liberty in the modification and improvement of the original 
design, It may be well to remark that Messrs. Cor & 
Hor anp did not compete for the War Office. ; 

Messrs. Cok & Horianp were entitled, if any regard 
was to be given to equity, to be entrusted with the erection 
of the Foreign Office. But. official favour, under the cloak 
of economy, came to the aid of Mr. PENNETHORNE, The 
Secretary of the Treasury asked the First Commissioner of 
Works to inform him whether Mr. PENNETHORNE’S plans 
or a modification of them could not be made to serve, as 
“ My Lords have already been once called.upon to pay an 
architect. a large sum for plans prepared for a Foreign 
Office under a former Board of Works, and they are desirous 
of avoiding the charge for another rejected plan.” Sir 
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Benjamin Hat happened to preside over the Office of 
Works, and we are disposed to believe that not ‘another 
epistle resembling his reply is to be found among the’ 
archives of Whitehall Place. It is worth attention now not 
only for the spirit of fairness towards non- official architects 
which inspires it, but because it may have to be invoked 
before the competition for the contemplated Government 
Offices in Parliament Street is settled. Sir BENJAMIN Hay 


wrote :— 


It appears to me that in justice to the competitors the Government 
is bound, in the first instance, to consider the premiated designs ; and 
if the Government should determine not to carry them out either in 
their present or in any other form, the authors of the design for the 
Foreign Office should be invited to submit plans adapted to the ground 
upon which it may be proposed to erect the new office 5 for if Mr. 
Pennethorne’s plans are adopted the competition will be wholly dis- 
regarded, and an architect who might have competed, but did not 
compete, would thus be substituted for the successful competitors. 

With regard to any saving of expense, I must remind your lordships 
that whatever plan may be adopted for execution the architect will be 
éntitled to 5 per cent., whether he be Mr. Pennethorne or any other 
person. ; 

It must be remembered that the prize to be gained by the com- 
peting architects was not merely the comparatively trifling sum which 
formed the award for the successful designs ;. the architects hoped, and 
were led to believe by the very fact, of competing for buildings which 
the Government had publicly declared they intended to erect, that 
they would, if successful, have the honour and the credit of executing 
the offices so determined upon. ris 

If the expectation so held out, which led to such a competition as 
that which was exhibited to the public in Westminster Hall, is not to 
be fulfilled, I fear that if the Government should again for any purpose 
desire to have a competition it will be found impossible, with such a 
precedent, to secure one. 


Sir Benjamin Hatt could not have had much 
acquaintance among architects, or he must have known that 
the conditions of practice rarely allow of so much pride as 
would be needed to abstain from Government competitions, 
no matter how strangely they are conducted. His letter 
did not convince their lordships of the Treasury, who held 
that the competitors should be well satisfied for their labour 
by the liberal premiums they received. Finally, it was ordered 
that Mr. PENNETHORNE’s plans were to be again taken 
into consideration. Sir BENJAMIN HALt was not be cowed, 
and he reiterated his objections to the proposed arrange- 
ments of the Treasury. He wrote :— 


The monopoly of erecting Goyernment buildings by an officer of 
this Board, paid by the same amount of percentage on the outlay as 
other architects would claim, is by no means advisable, and is a source 
of discouragement to the profession of architects. If your lordships 
determine that it is not expedient to resort to a competition for the 
Foreign Office now proposed by your lordships to be erected on the 
more limited site acquired under the Act of 1855, I would submit that 
your lordships would adopt a course which may be free from objection, 
by directing the successful architects for the Foreign Office in the late 
competition to submit designs for the erection of the new office on such 
limited site, instead of employing an officer of this Board. The com- 
petition is sufficiently recent to exclude the supposition that it does not 
represent the respective merits of most of the architects in this country, 
and many of the principal architects in other countries. The observa-: 
tion of your lordships, in regard to the successful candidates in 
the late competition, that it by no means follows that an architect who 
conceives a design showing great architectural merit, with reference 
to the embellishment of a large area, would be the best qualified to 
carry into effect a more simple plan, having reference mainly to the 
fitting accommodation of a public department, does not affect the 
course recommended by me, inasmuch as the merits of the successful 
competitors’ design for the Foreign Office were not merits with refer- 
ence to the embellishments of a large area, but had reference to the 
building itself. And the judges awarded the highest premium to those 
designs, not only in regard to their external appearance, but more 
especially on account of the excellence of their internal arrangements, 
which were stated to me to be most admirably adapted for the service 
of the department. I consequently beg again to urge upon your lord- 
ships the propriety of the successful competitors for the Foreign Office 
being employed. If this course is not adopted, the character of the 
Government and of this office for keeping faith with the profession of 
architects will, I-much fear, be most seriously compromised. 


If men like Sir Benjamin Hatt were allowed an 
adequate tenure of office, it would be likely that the 
relations between architects and public departments would 
be on a more satisfactory footing ; there would also be fewer 
buildings to bring discredit on a succession of Governments. 
But every change of party changes the spirit of administra- 
tion. Sir Benjamin Hatt was succeeded by Lord Joun 
Manners. His predilections, as became a poet, were iin. 
favour of,romance. The design by GILBERT, Scort at once. 


assumed a new interest. Among all the Gothic designs it 
was considered most deserving of ‘one of the biggest 
‘rewards, and the assessors, if they were allowed, would have 
‘rewarded the author with greater liberality. The style was 
gaining esteem, and people of all classes were willing to 
encure inconvenience as a tribute to it. Lord JoHN 
MANNERS was not opposing the spirit of the time when he 
gave the commission to GILBERT Scott, Moreover, the 
parliamentary committee had declared that they had 
investigated whether there was any difference between the 
Italian and Gothic designs as regards cheapness, com- 
modiousness of arrangement or facilities for light and» 
ventilation, and had ascertained that ‘‘no material prefer- 
ence exists on either side.” 

_. It was not decreed by fate that Lord Joun Manners 
should have a Gothic memorial of his term of office. The 
re-entry of Lord PALMERSTON into power caused politics, 
instead of romance to become the arbiter of taste. His 
‘lordship was eager to display his goodwill to the Emperor 
of the FRENCH, and he made no secret that he wished to 
have a Foreign Office which should be as French in style 
as could be attained. GiLperT Scotr was happy to be 
enabled. to show his admiration for the ertente cordiale on’ 
the occasion, and Gothic becaine Italian with infinitely less 
trouble than the French Republic needed for transformation 
into an Empire. ‘There were many zealots for Gothic who, 
held that Scotr should have sternly refused to comply with 
Lord PALMERSTON’s wishes, and have sacrificed his own 
interests rather than convert a Pointed arch into one that was ° 
semicircular. But the days of heroic: sacrifices have 
vanished, and it was unreasonable to expect more from 
Scotr than the majority of his contemporaries would have 
attempted. 

Gothic was then a cult, and as the high priest Scorr, 
appeared to take his weakness to heart. He tried to salve 
his remorse by sending a view of the Foreign Office such as 
he desired to the Royal Academy. He endeavoured alse 
to have a copy introduced in the House of Commons. 
Scorr was excellent in diplomacy, but he was no match for 
the Premier’s stepson, Mr. Cowper, and he could not boast 
he had asserted the claims of Gothic in Parliament. 

Some modification of the plan of the Foreign Office had 
to be carried out when it became necessary to erect the India 
Office. For the latter Sir Dicpy Wyatr was joint. archi- 
tect. The work was hardly completed when it was decided 
to erect offices for the Home Secretary and the Secretary 
for the Colonies, which were not originally contemplated. 
Expedition was demanded, and in consequence the draw- 
ings of the Foreign Office were utilised as far as possible. 
Apparently the authorities were without any definite notion 
of the character of the buildings they desired. Sir GILBERT 
ScoTtr at a later time explained his position when he said, 
‘All my earlier instructions on the subject led to the idea 
that a very palatial building was required. After I had 
carried out the first portion, which contains the Foreign and 
India Offices, I was told we ought not to have done 
that; but all my first impressions were that that was 
wanted and I aimed at it.” When so much uncertainty 
prevailed it would be difficult to produce a result 
entirely satisfactory. Scorr sacrificed inside to outside 
appearance, but there was some excuse for him in the 
vagueness of his instructions. A more resolute man might 
have acted on his own responsibility and braved the con- 
sequences, but Sir GILBERT SCOTT was over-apprehensive 
about his position. In his “ Recollections ” he says: —‘“‘ The 
battle, though long one of style, came at last to be almost 
for existence ; I felt that I should be irreparably injured if 
I were to lose a work thus publicly placed in my hands.” 
It was a profitable commission, for from the style of the 
buildings his .preliminary expenses must have been 
moderate, but he could have had no satisfaction in seeing 
the buildings. 

Whoever may be successful in securing a similar 

position in connection with the coming Government Offices 
will net, we hope, have to endure so much chagrin or to 
give rise to so many prejudices as the man who so un- ° 
expectedly carried off the competition of 1857-58. We 
trust, however, the coming man who is to “clothe” the 
official interiors with an external garb will not have to com- 
plain of any want of generosity on the part of the Govern- 
ment in the financial arrangements, 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Foundations for Columns and Stanchions. 


N designing the foundations for columns and stanchions for 
a building, where they rest upon a yielding stratum, proper 
provision must be made for the uniform distribution of the 
weight. 
be proportioned according to the different loads, so that the 
bearing per unit of ground area will be equal and a uniform 
settlement of the structure assured. Where the loads are ex- 
cessive an excellent foundation for columns and stanchions can 
be formed with rolled steel joists, either in a single bed or 
more, the foundation for them being prepared by a suitable bed 
of Portland cement concrete of ordinary depth, then placing 
the joists thereon. 

’ Where unusual loads are to be supported the joists may be 
crossed in two or more directions, each at right angles, their 
distances apart from centre to centre varying from 9 inches to 
24 inches,: according to circumstances, z.e. length of their 
projection beyond the masonry thickness of concrete, estimated 
pressure per square foot, &c. They, however, should be placéd 
at least far enough apart to permit the introduction of concrete 
filling between the joists. 

The most useful application of this system of foundation is 
on sites where a thin and comparatively compact stratum over- 
lies another of a more yielding nature. By using joists in such 
cases, the requisite spread at the base may be obtained without 
penetrating the firm upper stratum or carrying the footing 
courses down to an unusual depth. In covering the joists with 
concrete, 6 inches should be left at the ends and sides of them 
and 1} inches to 2 inches on top. A convenient way of doing 
this is to make a plank frame of the same size as the concrete 
bed, and at the proper height and perfectly level; after this is 
filled it is made for the next courses and so on, the whole 
exterior rendered with Portland cement so that no metal is 
exposed. 

The method of calculation for joists used in foundations 
may be stated thus :—The arms cr projections of the two lower 
courses are fixed by the lengths of the upper ones, and by the 
dimensions of the subsoil area; hence the question is how many 
joists are required. 

Let y= projecting arm of any course. 

a=width of supporting area. 
/= total load on footing. 
M@=hbending moment on one side of layer. 

Then the length of joist=at+y+y=a+2y. 


= . , and since the distribution of the load on 
oy 


Load on y 


a+2 
every layer is uniform, we have 
Z ly’ 
M= !F_! x lever arm? = <5 
a+2y 2 2(a+2y) 


In calculating the lower course, y becomes a known quantity 
and JZ an unknown. 

The usual spacing where three tiers are used is 

15 inches for lower tier. 

12 inches for middle tier. 

9 inches for top tier. 

For any other spacing of pressure than given, JZ can be 
found from the formula— 


12 

When P = the projections in feet for the several tiers of 

beams, 

6 = the allowable bearing capacity per square foot of 
ground in tons, 

S = spacing in inches. 

The method in regard to the calculation of such footings is 
still an unsettled question, as some engineers claim that the 
action of the concrete filling, with its tendency to bind the iron 
and concrete together causes the foundation to act as a whole, 
and thus possesses a moment of resistance much greater than 
the sum of resistance of the individual layers. But in view of 
the uncertainty of such assumption, the method of calculating 
all moments about the edge of the casting would seem more 
logical as well as being on the safe side. 

Two examples are given of this class of footings. The 
smaller one, 15 feet 6$ inches square base, is a copy of a foot- 
ing used in the Marquette Building, Chicago, for a load of 410 
tons ; the base of cast-iron is 3 feet 6 inches by'4 feet, resting 
upon five 20-inch joists 100 Ibs. per foot each, and 14 feet 3 inch 
long. These 5-inch joists rest upon fourteen 15-inch joists 
41 lbs. per foot each. The other, with base 15 feet 6} inches 
by 19 feet supporting two stanchions, is taken from the same 
building ; the load on one stanchion is 181 tons 8 cwt., and the 
other 250 tons-16 cwt. 


* A paper by Mr. T.-C, Cunnington, read at the last meeting of the: 
Architectural Association. : ; 
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In cases where the loads vary the foundations should 


Under the cast bases, which are 3 feet 
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6 inches square, are five 15-inch joists, each 80lbs. per foot, 
and five 20-inch joists, 80lbs. per foot, under the cast bases, 
supporting the light and heavy loads respectively. Underneath 
these, at right angles, are fourteen 12-inch joists, 17 feet 
6 inches long, resting upon the concrete foundation. 
' In determining the sizes of the joists in any layer, care 
must be taken to leave sufficient clearance between the flanges 
to admit the concrete, which must be rammed in place. 
Hitherto this class of foundation has been but little used in 
this country, although it has been used in several isolated 
cases. In Messrs. Jones & Higgins’s warehouse, Peckham, it 
was very successfully used. 3 fe 

A modification of the systems lends itself readily as founda- 
tion for columns, stanchions and piers for buildings or corner 
sites, or where the site of the building is of such a nature as 
necessitates the system being used. It has been used in the 
construction of the new premises in the Strand at the corner of 
Adam Street. In this instance the joists are framed 3 inches 
or 4 inches wide, and rest. upon the solid concrete foundation, 
substituting the usual piers and footings for the front walls. 
Another instance is in the building of some flats at Tufnell 
Park. In this case it was not considered advisable, from the 
nature of the site and the great expense, to take the walls down 
to the requisite depth for foundation. Piers about 4 feet square 
in. Portland cement concrete were taken down to the solid strata, 
and upon these piers a framework of steel joists was built, 
properly fitted and connected together to carry the external 
and principal internal walls. By this method it will be inferred 
there is little or no possibility of any one part of the wall sub- 
siding without affecting the general structure. 

The foundations, basement columns, &c., are either sur- 
rounded by constant moisture or by the wet clay or earth itself. 
For such positions cement mortar should undoubtedly be used, 
as from experience it seems the most perfect conservator of 
metal-work. A further recommendation of the use of cement 
lies in the fact that the thermic expansion of Portland cement 
is practically the same as that of steel, a fact which insures. 
perfect cohesion under any changes of temperature. It has 
been suggested to rely entirely upon the preserving qualities of 
cement rather than a proper painting of the metal-work. - Pro- 
fessor Bauschinger states that his experiments show a cohesion’ 
between steel and concrete after hardening of from 750 to: 
640 lbs. per square inch, which is more than the tensile strength 
of good concrete, but in building work a perfect union between 
the cement mortar and metal-work can never be attained at all 
points, and a thorough coating of paint must largely be relied 
upon. All constructive steel-work should therefore be well 
coated with either Jampblack mixed with oil, or red lead and 
linseed oil, the very best of materials being employed. The 
oxide of iron or mineral paint which has generally been speci- 
fied for all painting of the metal-work has been found to 
separate from the steel and form an oxidation of the metal 
behind the paint. A mixture of red lead and linseed oil is 
now considered as the best protective coating for iron or steel. 


Girders of floors. 


Having regard to their importance in steel construction, we 
have dealt somewhat in detail with columns and stanchions, 
together with their foundations. We will now proceed to deal 
with girders, their connections and bearings, and the various 
forms of floors. 

In designing a building numerous cases occur where a 
single joist-girder will not be suitable, and it may be necessary 
to increase the length of the spans, so as to reduce the number 
of the supporting columns or stanchions to the minimum, or 
perhaps heavy, concentrated loads, such as columns, stanchions, 
brick walls, chimney-breasts and stacks, necessitate the intro- 
duction of plate and angle-rivetted girders or compound girders 
of joists and plates. Having calculated the loads on the several 
girders, it 1s an easy matter to determine the sections most 
suitable to the purpose. : 

It frequently happens in designing a building that excessive 
loads are concentrated at two or more points of the floor, and 
in order to confine the construction within the limits of the 
design without increasing the sections where the minimum: 
loads occur, recourse has to be had to various methods. 

The depth of the girder being reduced to the minimum in 
order to obtain the required strength, the flanges of the girders 
must be unusually wide, the webs well stiffened or trussed. 
An illustration of this occurs in the ground-floor ceiling of the 
West Australian Bank, Cornhill, as also the ceiling of the news- 
room of the Shoreditch Library. 

Where the ends ofthe girders rest upon the wall it is 
advisable to use steel bearing-plates or joists to distribute the 
pressure over a greater surface, and thereby prevent the crush- 
ing of the material in-the wall directly under the girder. In 
most cases a large tough stone will be sufficient, but where the 
pressure is heavy both plates and stone should be used. 

The average pressure per square foot for brickwork should 
not exceed 6 tons, and for stone 12 to 20 tons, according to its 
‘ character, In calculating for loads upon girders where the 
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bricks are laid regularly the probable line of rupture (pro- 
viding the girder should fail) will be found to be inside of the 


sides of an isosceles triangle, whose base isthe span and whose 


height is one-third of the span. In order to be entirely upon 
the safe side ihe weight of the wall between vertical lines 


directly over the girder, for a height equal to that of the 


triangle, is frequently adopted as the load to be carried. How- 
“ever, it should be noted that for green walls, or walls having 
openings, this rule does not apply, as the full height of the wall 
between the points of support must be provided for. 

Where the width of the walls either internal or external 
exceeds 14 inches that are supported by girders it is advisable 


to use compound girders or plate girders, and where plate | 
‘girders it is preferable to have them double webbed, or box | 


girders, the latter giving greater stability than the single web 
girder. In all built girders it is advisable that the flanges 
alone are to be considered as resisting the bending moments, 
and both flanges nominally of the same section. ; 

No angles used should be smaller than 2} inches by 
five-sixteenths inch, and no webs of less thickness than one- 
quarter inch. Stiffeners of tee or angle bars must be usea 
where the depth of the girder is above a certain ratio in pro- 
portion to the web (say seventy times), and disposed so as to 
resist the shearing forces upon the web. In all cases itis 
absolutely necessary that they are provided at all bearings, and 
at points of concentrated loadings, and where straight stiffeners 
are used (they being preferable in girders for building work) 
the ends of them both top and bottom must fit closely against 
the flange angles in order to fulfil their proper functions. The 


safe loads for steel joists are given in the various merchants’ | 
‘catalogues, as also for compound girders made of joists and | 


plates. ‘ey ; 

In designing compound girders, say of two joists, with plate 
top and bottom, take the safe load given for the two joists, 
making due allowance for the quantity of material taken from 
the flanges in the rivet holes, and the difference must be pro- 
vided for in the sectional area of the plates. 

The distinct functions of the flanges and webs of all girders 
with thin, continuous webs are that the whole of the horizontal 
strains must be provided for in the flanges, the web practically 
taking no part in resisting them, neither are the horizontal 
flanges considered to take part in resisting the shearing forces, 
the whole of which must be provided for in the webs. 

In selecting joists for girders or similar purposes the pro- 


portion of depth to length should not be less than one-twentieth | 
of the span, otherwise deflection may take place. 


ance must be made for all holes drilled in the joists for con- 


Due allow- | 


nections, &c., more especially for such that are placed in the | 


flanges. The depth of plate-girders should be one-tenth to 
one-sixteenth of the span; the greatest economy of material is, 
perhaps, obtained at one-twelfth. For continuous girders or 
girders fixed at the ends the depth may vary from one-fifteenth 
to one-twentieth of the span. The width of the flange not less 
than one-thirtieth to one-fortieth of the span, and no plates 
should be less than a quarter of an inch thick. 

The general formula for plate girders of this class is 
ba. Wks 

8D 

S = strain on top and bottom flange at centre in tons. 

W = weight distributed in tons. 

L=length of girder (or span) in feet. 

D = effective depth of girder in feet. 

Steel may be strained to 7 tons per square inch in tension 


Ss 


‘and compression, although some authorities limit it to 6 tons per 


square inch, 
Floors. 


Before considering the most economical arrangements of 
steel-work for floors, the question of loads, which very largely 
governs the design of the floor system must be examined. 

The loads in building construction may be classified as dead, 


live and eccentric loads. The principal loads affecting the floor | 


systems are :— 

Dead loads, comprising all of the static loads due to the 
constructive parts of a building, stationary machinery, water 
tanks, or other permanent loads. 

Live loads, comprising the people in the building, office fur- 
niture, movable stocks of goods, or varying loads of any 
character. 

The maximum live load per square foot is usually assumed as 
follows :— 


For Crowd of people. ; . . 80 lbs. 

», Floors of houses ‘ - ° AC a.2 

», Theatres and churches. . : Et a ae 

», Ball-rooms or drill-halls . : SOR 4 

», Warehouses, &c. < ; from 250 ,, upwards. 


5, Factories As : , 200 to 450 ,, 
While 80 lbs. is the maximum possible live load per square foot 
for a crowd of people (unless dancing be.considered): ; 
Still, we can hardly expect to realise any such load under 
the conditions governing an office building. Large crowds 


very seldom collect in offices, except on the lower floors devoted 


to stores or banking purposes, and’ greater allowances are 
generally made for such places ; the ordinary office furniture 
will certainly not exceed and seldom equal the weight allowed 


| for persons, and hence additional security is introduced. These 


loads used in the calculations affecting the girders, columns 
and stanchions must not be confounded with the required loads 
for the strength of the individual floors, while the live load per 
foot super may be reduced over large areas in proportioning 
the girders and columns. The maximum possible live load 
must still be -used when any single floor is considered by itself. 

The practice in America seems to be pretty well defined in 
the matter of decrease of live loads per square foot, as they are 
transferred from beams to girders, from girders to columns or 
stanchions, and thence down the columns to the footings. 
This practice is founded upon the supposition that it is quite 
possible that the beams may sometimes have to carry their full 
capacity in live loads, while the chances are increasingly less 
that the girders or columns will ever be required to carry any- 
where near their full capacity if a full load had been assumed. 
The fully loaded area would probably never be large, and a 
girder or column would rarely, if ever, lie in the centre of such 
area. The effect of a live or moving load, causing vibration in 
the parts of a structure, is also gradually lessened, as the 
vibration, if any, is taken up in the transfer of the load ‘from 
member to member, so that by the time it reaches the footings 
or foundations the live load is ignored entirely. 

As examples of this system of calculation the following may 
be mentioned. 

In the Venetian Building in Chicago the beams were calcu- 
lated for the following live loads :— 


Upper floors, per foot super. : wets 
Second, third and fourth floors, do.. POO? 
First floor, do. . F : mp OOmn 


Girders carry 80 per cent., columns 50 per cent. of the loads. 
The weight of the steel girders and brick or tile partitions 


| are actually calculated for a typical floor plan and then rated at 


so much per square foot of floor surface. 
The dead loads assumed in the old Colony Building, 
Chicago, comprised :— 


Flooring . ; : : 4 lbs. 
Deadening A : ; ‘ ‘ ne Toms 
Tile arches . 3 : : : Ng ak deck 
Iron. ; : : : : : was LOW, 
Plastetm 9. : : : : : Sy od gee 
Partitions . . : ; : : tie a's Bh 
Total go lbs. 


per foot super, giving the following results :— 


Beams. Girders. Columns. Footings. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Live loads . : = 70 50 40 — 
Dead loads. go go go go 
Total . 160 140 130 go 


In the administrative block of the Royal Infirmary, Liver- 


| pool, which is five floors high, a similar system of calculation 


was adopted in regard to the strength for the lower columns 
and girders. 

In floors generally one of the main points to be considered, 
they must be firm and rigid, at the same time as light as 
possible, and subject to no vibration ; to insure this desideratum 
the joists must be of adequate depth. 

With the several systems of fireproof floors we do not now 
propose to deal in this paper, as the subject is so comprehensive 
that it is desirable to deal with it separately. 

The several examples shown of floor framing fully illustrate 
the way they are connected to the girders. Where they abut 
on girders they seat on angles which are rivetted or bolted to 
the webs, and in special cases the joists are angle cleated to 
the girders. 

Steel Flooring. 


The several systems of steel flooring, each having some 
special features and more suitable for particular purposes, 
taking the several sections illustrated on the sheets in detail. 

No. 1 is flooring made of steel trough-bars of various 
sections and weights per foot, from 4+ inches deep to 12 inches 
deep ; the depth of the 12-inch sections can be increased to 
15} inches deep by the addition of bars. The sections up to 
12 inches deep are rivetted together on the neutral axis and the 
sections over 12 inches deep require two rows of rivets. 

This steel flooring is used in the floors of the National 
Liberal Club; Prudential Building, Holborn; Bishopsgate 
Goods Depdt, and in other buildings not necessary to mention. 
Section No. 2 is rolled.in depths 10 inches, 12 inches, 14 inches 
and 18 inches if required. In this section it will be observed 
the rivetting is on the top and bottom flange. Section No. 3 is 
either rolled or pressed in several depths and strengths, and is 
used as shown on illustration No. 4, with plain bar rivetted to 
both top and bottom, the edges of the troughs abutting. It is 
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also used as shown on illustration No. 5 with the troughs 
lapping and one row of rivets top and bottom. Section No. 6 
is a simple form of flooring, composed of plain plates and angles 
rivetted and connected as shown. It can be made any strength, 
depth or span by increasing the sectional area of the plates and 
angles, or by increased depth. It is nominally the same price 
per ton as. the other section, Where the ends bear upon the 
walls, steel or iron bearing-plates must be provided, and it is 
advisable to keep these plates a little distance in from the face 
of the brickwork, i 

These several classes of flooring can be fixed either upon 
the top or bottom flange of the girders or upon angle-bars that 
are rivetted upon the webs of the girders, and bolted down as 
indicated upon the several illustrations. ; 

These floors are well adapted for warehouses, factories, 
mansions and public buildings, or in any situation where great 
and variable strains occur, either by crowds or the vibration of 
heavy machinery. The strength of these steel floorings when 
rivetted together is considerable, as each trough may be treated 
as a girder; as the whole is rivetted together no one portion 
can deflect without dragging down the adjoining troughs for 
some distance from the point of application of the weight. 

At this stage it would not be advisable to go into the ques- 
tion of the finishing of the floors, as we consider it ought to be 
treated separately, or dealt with in a special paper. As before 
mentioned, in order to render a building fireproof where 
steel construction is used, it is absolutely necessary that every 
member of the construction must be thoroughly and adequately 
encased in some fire-resisting material, so as to remove the 
metal from the direct action of the fire; and if this particular 
is insisted upon, we shall not have such lamentable catas- 
trophes that continually occur, more particularly in city 
buildings. 

We have not now time to discuss the very important sub- 
ject of roofs, as it is one that requires to be treated also in a 
paper entirely by itself, from the fact of its being so comprehen- 
sive. One for the council chamber of the County Council 
Buildings, Stafford, will illustrate the system adopted for fire- 
proofing a pitched roof of that class. The room is 42 feet 
square, and the pitch of the roof is 51 degrees. The roofs, 
28 feet square, of the same buildings, were also constructed in 
steel, with trussed purlins and lattice girders, so as to provide 
a level ceiling for the committee-rooms below and for fire- 
proofing the roof of the same pitch throughout. The roof of 
the Town Hall of Oxford Municipal Buildings is an example 
of construction whereby the ceiling can be kept as high as 
desired, at the same time keeping the side walls down to the 
minimum. The same principle is also shown in the proposed 
detail of principals for roof over first-class swimming-bath at 
Shoreditch Baths. 

The only further example that may be referred to is the 
gymnasium roof at Kingham Hill, which, as will be observed, 
stands independently of the walls, part of them on plate 
girders, 40-feet span, and the remainder on the usual stone 
templates. 

In conclusion, although I have dealt with the subject some- 
what in detail and given examples of practical work, most of 
them being works executed, a great many points in reference 
thereto have not been mentioned, more particularly independent 
structures, bracings and questions analogous thereto; . but 
having had the opportunity of laying the subject before you, I 
hope it may prove an incentive, and receive that attention 
which so important a subject demands in connection with the 
practice of the architect. 


HAMPSTEAD. ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


N the 23rd ult. the first general meeting of the members of 
this newly-formed Society was held in the lecture-room 
of the Hampstead Subscription Library—once the studio of 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.—to receive the report of the pro- 
visional council and for the transaction of other business. 
Mr. C. E. Maurice presided, and there was a good attendance, 
including several ladies. Letters were received from Sir 
Walter Besant, Sir Henry Harben, Mr. Basil Woodd Smith, 
J.P, Mi es Bond VPs, L.CiCy Mr. Taliourd icty, -&e, 
regretting inability to be present. A report was _pre- 
sented by the provisional council, in which the origin 
and foundation of the Society were described. During 
last year Mr. Charles J. Munich, seeing that no society 
existed in this borough for the consideration of antiquarian 
matters, and being of opinion that there was ample scope for 
such a society in Hampstead, wrote to several prominent 
residents for their views on the subject. The replies 
generally were of: a. favourable nature, and Sir Walter 
Besant in his. letter said:—“I think your proposed 
Association, if properly carried out, would prove most 
useful. Every quarter of London ought to have its archeology 
looked after by an Association.” 
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The Council announced that the following members of the 
Society have offered to read papers during the year :—Messrs. 
E. Bond, M.P., L.C.C., W. J. Hardy, F.S.A., E.. E. Newton, 
G. H. Bibby, F.R.I.B.A., and Leslie Clarke, B.A. No definite 
programme of meetings has yet been arranged, but it is pre- 
sumed that there will be ordinary indoor meetings of the Society 
during the months of May, October, November and December, 
and outdoor meetings in June, July and September, one of 
which will probably be a visit to St. Albans conducted by Mr. 
W. J. Hardy, F.S.A., and his colleague, Mr. Page. 

Sir Walter Besant has consented to accept the office of 
president, and the following gentlemen are willing to become 
vice-presidents of the Society :—Mr. E. Bond, Rev. Sherrard: 
B. Burnaby, Mr. Talfourd Ely, Mr. J. W. Hales, Sir Henry 
Harben, Mr. E. Brodie Hoare, Rev. Joshua Kirkman, Mr. J. 
Seymour Lucas, Sir Spencer Maryon Wilson, Mr. C. E. Maurice,, 
Mr. Bas?! Woodd Smith and Sir Richard Temple. 


ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN. 
()* Friday evening last Mr. Macgregor Chalmers lectured. 
to the Architectural Craftman’s Society of the Glasgow ~ 
and West of Scotland Technical College. Professor Gourlay 
occupied the chair. fe 
Mr. Chalmers, whilst dealing with the gradual development 
of architectural art in Scotland throughout the centuries com- 
prising the Christian era until the Reformation, directed atten- 
tion more particularly to those decorative features which 
exhibited. the wonderful skill and imagination of the early 
craftsmen. From this point of view our old abbeys and 
cathedrals presented a series of autobiographical notes. The 
earliest examples showed the origin to be Roman art. Many of 
the designs were difficult to interpret ; perhaps these had no 
meaning. They may have been merely traditional forms of 
which the original meaning had been lost by the lapse of time 
and the break in the continuity of thought. Illustrations were 
shown from Monkwearmouth and Hexham, Islay and Jedburgh, 
in the early MSS., in the famous Ruthwell Cross, and in the 
unique sarcophagus at Govan, which was shown by the original 
full-size drawings to which special reference was made in the 
note accompanying the reduced copy published in the Glasgow 
Regality Club’s volume. The imagery of the Norman period 
was shown in the elaborate surface decorations in the work at 
Durham, Jedburgh and Dalmeny. The notable feature in the 
work of the thirteenth and at the end of the fourteenth century 
was the almost faultless beauty of its conventional art decora~ 
tion. This was illustrated by many examples, chiefly from 
Glasgow Cathedral. With the advent of the fifteenth century, 
and the coming of better times for Scotland in the alliance with 
France, decoration took a lively turn—sometimes too lively and 
prefuse. In the sculptured storeys, in coats-of-arms and in 
inscriptions we could trace the dawn of that self-consciousness. 
which was the Renaissance. pe 
The lecture was well received, and at the close Mr. Chalmers. 
received a vote of thanks. 


b 
A 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.. 
MEETING of the. Institute of Architects was held on 
» Monday. The President was chairman. M. Georges 

Harmand, Avocat a la Cour d’Appel, Paris, read a paper on 


Artistic Copyright, with Special Reference to Architects. _ 
M. Harmand said that one of his objects was to give an idea. 
of the state of opinion on the Continent regarding the ‘question. 
of copyright. Over the greater part of Europe architects. 
enjoyed protection for the works they created, and it was of 
greatest importance that the profession in England should have — 
the same privileges. Unity in the protection of their art was. 
the best means to its development and its triumph. The fact 
that for a long period architects had not claimed copyright in 
their works was no reason against the right. There was ample 
evidence to show that from remote ages architects had been 
accustomed to put their names, or to leave some other trace ot 
their personality, on the monuments they erected. Instances: 
of the custom were cited by the lecturer from a paper read by ~ 
M. Ch. Lucas at Milan in 1892. Years before any other 
European country England had made laws for the protection of 
artists and authors. ‘Till quite recently, however, the reproduc- 
tion of architects’ designs for:publication was an expensive matter, 
and only monographs of a few very important buildings or the 
works of a few very great architects had been published. In the 
present day it was easy for architects ‘to get full reproduction of 
their works, and for the sake of their own memory, their credit 
and their fame they should strive to secure the preservation — 
of their drawings and the guarantee of their authorship. In 
England the rights of artists in reproducing their works by 
printing processes were protected by statute, architectural 
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‘drawings being expressly mentioned ; but’ English ‘ architects 
-apparently lacked confidence in their rights, and hesitated to 
-claim the protection the law afforded them. The question of 
unification of the legislative measures relating to copyright had 
been well thrashed out at congresses held by the International 
Literary and Artistic Association at various cities of 
Europe; and as a result a Convention was agreed upon 
at Berne in 1886 between Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, Germany, &c., which provided for the grant of 
‘copyright to, among other works, drawings and works of 
painting and sculpture, to engravings, prints, &c., and to 
“plastic works relating to geography, topography, architecture, 
and sciences in general,” also to any production belonging to 
literature, science and art capable of reproduction by printing, 
‘c. But the law of some nations party to the Convention did not 
fully protectarchitecture. In Germanyan architect enjoyed copy- 
right in his designs so long only as they exist on paper ; he lost 
his rights in his drawings as soon as a building was erected 
from them. In Great Britain, the lecturer understood, archi- 
‘tecture was not protected by law, except for drawings and plans. 
Conferences had been held all over Europe by the Association 
above referred to, and strenuous efforts made to secure full 
protection for architecture. Having dealt with the object of 
‘copyright, its privileges, the class of work whose authors were 
universally admitted to be entitled to the right, the lecturer 
went on to show that, by their methods of work and the nature 
-of their inventions, architects were in a similar position to 
painters, sculptors and other artists, and should be conceded 
the same safeguards for their protection. Quoting judgments 
of French and Belgian legal tribunals, emphasis was laid on 
a recent decision at Antwerp, where it was held that, in 
order to be considered the author of a protected work, it was 
not necessary for a man to produce a work entirely original in all 
its parts ; it was sufficient that he had made a design, traced a 
drawing and plan, and infused his own individuality into 
elements gathered from works whose copyright had expired. 
Such was an artistic creation which merited the protection of 
the law. The lecturer then touched upon the arguments 
adduced against the rights contended for, and _ having 
shown their unsoundness, proceeded to treat of the rela- 
tions between the architect and his employer. The archi- 
tect furnishes plans and drawings, and agrees with his client 
for their reproduction in a building on a certain site. Such 
plans and drawings represent the original work of the architect. 
The client bargains for the possession and use of the building 


-and the enjoyment of its beauty, if it have artistic qualities. | 
But, the lecturer contended, the right of reproducing the build- | 
ing on paper, by drawing, photography or printing process, did | 
ip the 


not pass to the client, but remained in the architect. 
client desired in any way to produce his building pictorially by 
engraving or other process, the architect could consent, for an 
agreed consideration, or he could refuse. The client, again, had 
no right to the original drawings, but only to copies, and,this was 
‘sufficient to warn the client that the architect intended to keep 
the copyright for himself. . The drawings handed to the owner 
‘should show some evidence of their being copies merely, and 
should ‘bear the architect’s signature. The owner had no 
right to repeat the building on any other site, or to permit any- 
one else todo so, The architect received fees calculated on 
the cost of the one building only. Repetition could only be 
made with the architect’s sanction, and, if repeated, he was 
entitled to fresh fees. It was important for the preservation of 
his rights that the original drawings should bear the architect’s 
signature. His signature could not well be preserved on the 
buildings themselves, but as they were mere reproductions of 
his drawings, his interests would be sufficiently safeguarded by 
the signature being placed on the original drawings and any 
copies, prints or photographs of them. An architect could 
always print reproductions of his drawings under his own name, 
but the client had no more right to make prints or photographs 
of his buildings without the architect’s consent than to repeat 
the buildings on another site. In concluding, the lecturer 
expressed his conviction that when architects felt that they 
could work and create for their profit, and have the reward of 
their pains and efforts, they would strive more after genuineness, 
and architecture as an art would progress to the greater glory 
of beauty. If architects in Great Britain did not enjoy such 
rights in their creations as the lecturer had advocated, he hoped 
they would do their utmost to prevent the matter being over- 
looked in any new Copyright Act. 

‘Professor Kerr proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer for 
the very suggestive paper, which, if looked at as an academical 
argument, would be found full of information. If architectural 
copyright could be established in England, the profession 
might benefit, because public attention would be drawn to it. 
It was, however, to be understood that the Teutonic and Latin 
races differed greatly in their feeling -for architecture, conse- 
quently the French would show more spirit and interest when 
dealing with architectural copyright than the English. In fact, 
if such copyright was established, it would afford a great chance 
to those who wanted to find out on what ground the architect 
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made his claim. The point was to prove the commercial value 
of the design. Architectural drawings were protected in this 
country, provided the paper-work’ was registered‘ and the fee 
paid ; but to be granted copyright like sculptors and painters 
was wrong. Sculptors and painters were reproducers of goods 
that were saleable, whereas architectural drawings were not. 

Mr. John Slater seconded the vote. He thought it was 
absurd that the painter could claim copyright and the architect 
not. If the artist reproduced something that’ was saleable, he 
thought the architect did also, for a building was always 
saleable. 

Mr. J. Hebb said architects as a- body would not agree to 
copyright, as they did not object to their work being copied,. 
imitation being the sincerest form of flattery. 

Mr. E. W. Mountford asked whether the lecturer was aware 
that one firm of architects in England had gone to the extent of 
patenting their design. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson also joined in the discussion, 
enumerating the different copyright laws of European countries. 

M. Harmand, briefly replying, said he had only sown a 
seed which he hoped would grow and flourish, 


THE GRASSE FRAGONARDS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the 7imes writes : —“ The history 
of the Fragonard pictures at Grasse, which have recently 
been purchased by an English art-dealer, is a very curious one. 
They were painted in Paris by Fragonard, a native of Grasse, 
for Mdme. Du Barry’s nouse at Louveciennes, but had not been 
finished when she was arrested and condemned to the guillo- 
tine. Fragonard, in alarm lest he should share her fate, went 
off to Grasse with his paintings and lived there in obscurity for 
many years. The pictures, which represent the Seasons, then 
passed into the possession of his son, a pupil of David, who 
thought them execrable, and at his death in 1850 the house 
and its contents became the property of two brothers, distant 
relatives, who had no higher opinion of these pictures. They 
were taken by one of the two at a valuation of 20/. and would 
have perhaps remained for ever unknown had it not been for 
M. Sardou, who, as the story is related with much detail by 
M. Jules Claretie, made the owner acquainted with their 
artistic and commercial value, but could: not persuade him to 
part with them to the State even fora high price. He had 
allowed M. Sardou to understand, however, that he might give 
them to the Louvre if the Legion of. Honour was conferred 
upon him, and M. Sardou had secured the assent of Gam- 
betta, then Prime Minister, to this, when the latter’s short-lived 
Ministry fell, and the project was never carried out. The 
owner of these beautiful compositions, which all the leading 
critics of the day now regard as Fragonard’s masterpieces, had 
since then declined to listen to any proposals for their sale, and 
was even very reluctant to let them be seen, but he has at last 
been tempted by the offer of 60,000/., and, as M. Jules Claretie 
says, ‘they are now crossing the Channel to represent French 
art of the eighteenth century among the Reynolds and ‘the 
Gainsboroughs.’” 


THE ACADEMY OF ST. LUKE, ROME. 


lear famous institution being regarded as the first of its order 

takes the title of “Illustrious Pontifical Roman Academy 
of the Fine Arts.” It is called after St. Luke because, as all 
ancient Italian bodies of artists were accustomed to place them- 
selves under the patronage of some saint, this took for its 
protector the evangelist Luke, who has been regarded from an 
ancient tradition as a painter. The origin of a congregation of 
artists in Rome is most ancient. There exist records to prove 
that Sixtus IV. in the year 1471 gave statutes to the University 
of the Arts, which had already long been accustomed to meet 
in a chamber adjoinirg a small church dedicated to St. Luke, 
on the Esquiline hill. This university. was subjected to certain 
consuls and placed under the protection of the Roman senate ; 
but having originally admitted arts of a less noble character 
than painting and sculpture, it occurred to a painter of merit 
named Muziano, in the reign of Gregory XIII., to found a new 
academy for the ascription exclusively of the best artists living. 
This was instituted by the authority of the Pope in 1577, but 
the death of Gregory and that of Muziano prevented the 
immediate enjoyment of its privileges till these were finally 
secured, on the instance of Frederic Zuccheri, by Sixtus V. in 
1588. Zuccheri, who received the title of Prince of the Academy, 
gave the code according to which it was to be regulated, and 
fixed its locality at St. Martina’s on the Forum. The solemn 
inauguration took place in 1595. The code given by Zuccheri 
having been gradually departed from and modified, it was 
reserved for Pius VII. to determine the laws by which, in con 
formity with its original purpose, it should be directed. The 
illustrious Canova was then president - 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue relative’ strength of solid and built timber beams 
appears to be engaging the attention of architects'and engi- 
neers in America. The old opinion was that the built-up 
beam was the stronger. RANKINE took an opposite view. 
Speaking of PHILIBERT DE_L’ORMEr’s system, in which 
several layers of planks were set on edge, breaking joint 
with each other and connected with square bolts or nuts, 
he said, “A built rib of this sort, properly constructed, is 
nearly as strong as a solid rib of the same depth.” .He also 
stated that the experiments of ARDANT on laminated beams 
‘have shown that they are weaker than solid ribs of the 
same dimensions.” The experiments which Professor 
KIpWELL explained to the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers also demonstrate that the built-up beam is weaker’ 
than a solid beam of a similar size. According to him it 
is practically impossible to construct a built beam which 
shall be as strong as a solid beam of equally good material. 
The writer considers that the results of the tests warrant the 
conclusion that the keyed or joggled beam is by far the best 
form, as it surpasses all others, both in strength and 
stiffness. Oak, hickory, hornbeam or dogwood keys will 
suffice for beams constructed of white pine, spruce or other 
soft woods, but iron keys should be used for hardwood 
beams. Wedge-shaped driving-keys are necessary in order 
to secure the most efficient beams; and the keys should be of 
iron if the maximum stiffness is desired. In the centre of the 
span a space equal to about’ one-quarter of the length of 
the beam should be left free of keys, bolts, &c. It will be 
noted that wherever less space than this was allowed in the 
tests, the efficiency was low, because the fracture occurred 
in the fastenings. In particular cases it may be necessary 
to use some. bolts within the space mentioned to prevent 
the compression side from crippling, but such bolts should 
be as few in number and of as ‘small a diameter as .can 
possibly: be‘ permitted. At the most Professor KiDWELL 
considers the built beam can only have from 75 to 80 per 
cent. of the efficiency of the solid beam. 


A FEW years since there was an attempt to create a 
taste for the figure-heads of ships, and they have more 
interest than many of the objects which are sought far and 
wide by collectors. The effort did not last long.  Occa- 
sionally one of the big carvings is to be found in a suburban 
garden, but it rarely looks well, for there is wanting the 
prow to which it should be attached. There is a risk, that 
the production will soon be a lost art. A lecture on the 
subject was delivered a few days ago before the German 
Art Industry Union in Berlin by Herr Lorenz. He went 
into the history of the subject from the earliest times, and 
demonstrated that if the outer decoration of German ships 
does not cost much, the case is otherwise with the interiors 
of the more important classes of passenger vessels. Decora- 
tors have obtained in them a new territory. Several Eng- 
lish steamers contain work that is artistic, and it may be 
taken for granted that in the competition with foreign com- 
panies the beauty of the interiors will be an important 
factor which cannot be ignored by shipowners. 


ENGLAND can claim the inyention of clubs, but France 
appears to possess a more clubable race. It would be 
difficult to discover a calling or a fad which has not its club, 
although the French have not yet found an equivalent for 
the word, ‘“‘cercle” being too vague. One of the latest in 
Paris is the Automobile Club, which not only possesses 
1,200 members, but on Saturday last was able to expend 
1,300,000 francs or 52,o00/. in the purchase of a mansion 
which is to serve as a club-house. It is, we believe, the only 
one on the Place de la Concorde which is private property. 
The position is not only the finest in Paris, as all except 
confirmed boulevardiers would own, but it would be impos- 
sible to find another to vie with it as a rendezvous for 
automobilists. In this wide space motor cars can assemble 
and be reviewed from the club windows. From the extent 
of the premises it would also be easy to provide shelter for 
a large number of carriages, whether propelled by electricity 
or steam, or drawn by horses. It was a capital stroke of 


business to invest in so eligible a property, and taking — 


everything into account the price given was moderate, 
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Greater London appeal for funds to restore Bow Church, in — 


the East End. 
unanimity of opinion prevails in regard to what should be 
done not only for ecclesiastical use and the fabric of a, 
church, but as to the justifiability of an appeal to wealthier 
London for an historic.:monument in:a poor district, A’ 
report has been drawn up by the Society for the Protection: 
of Ancient Buildings, from which it appears that the total: 
cost of the works needed amounts to some 3,700/,, and the’ 
secretary of the National Trust, Mr. AMBRosE POYNTER, 
1 Great College Street, Westminster, S.W., will receive 
subscriptions. The church is to be inscribed on the register 
of the London County Council as one of the buildings it is. 
most urgently necessary to conserve intact. . 


THE law of England is supposed to correspond in its. 
general principles with the law of the United States, and: 
the judgments on both sides of the Atlantic have much in 
common. 
hold that “There is no authority in law for any officer of 
the Government, state or municipal, to force a discrimina- 
‘tion as was attempted'in this case between workmen in 
respect to the privilege of labour on public work paid for. 
by taxes levied upon all, for. no reason except that some 
workmen belong to a certain party, society or class, and 
others do not ; thus giving labour and _ the benefit of it to’ 
one class and denying it to another, regardless of their’ 
rights, needs, qualifications or merits, or the public 
welfare,” it would appear as if the insisting on a trades 
union standard of wages, or the employment of members of. 
a union is not warranted in this country. The case which. 
gave rise to the judgment related to the construction of a: 
bath-house in Boston. . The contractors were not allowed: 
to complete the work, on the ground that they : were 
not employing workmen belonging to trades unions. 
They applied for an injunction to restrain the Mayor fro m 
interfering with them, and were successful. _ 


THERE was a few months ago a stir in Birmingham 
about the conditions of the competition for the proposed 
lunatic asylum. Eventually it was decided to confine the 
contest to six local firms of architects, and that a. sum of 
roo/, should be paid to each. Mr. G. T. Hine of London 
and Nottingham was appointed assessor.: With the aid of 
his award the committee have selected ‘the designs of 
Messrs. MartTIN & CHAMBERLAIN, a firm long associated 
with municipal work in Birmingham. > ae 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES._ST. PAUL’S: NELSON’S TOMB. TRIFORIUM 
OVER SOUTH AI&LE, ; 


AST week we gave an illustration of a part of the 
nave of St. Paul’s, in which the monument of 
WELLINGTON appeared ; now we give a view .of the crypt, 
showing the mausoleum of his brother-in-arms, NELson, the 
more popular hero of the two. NELSON once expressed a 
desire for burial in Westminster Abbey, but the expectation 
of a large crowd probably was the main reason for the 
selection of the cathedral. Few visitors think about 
architecture when they descend to the crypt, but there is 
enough to be seen for convincing all who are acquainted 
with construction that Wren exhibited remarkable skill 
there as elsewhere in the building. In the upper part of St. 
Paul’s, in the rooms and corridors which are about the base 


of the dome, the same skill is evident, and it is a region of 
the, building which should attract others besides the ordinary 
sightseers, who are often incompetent to understand the 
arrangements by which stability was so well insured. 
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ECCLESIOLOGIA GERMANICA. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 
(Continued from page 199.) 


Rood-Screens, Rood-Beams, and Parcloses. 


TCHE jealously-guarded choirs of North Germany, with their 
al high, close rood- and parclose-screens, constitute one of 
the most interesting ecclesiological features of that country. 
They vary considerably both in form and position. Where the 
eastern limb is long enough to contain the choral fittings—as, 
for instance, at -Halberstadt , and Magdeburg—the rood-loft 
stands at its entrance with the transeptal space in front of it: 
put: more frequently the choir proper 1s* so short that its ex- 
tension across the. transept, and,in ‘some cases even into the 
nave, was ‘found necessary, as at Hildesheim, Marburg, 
Miinster, Naumburg. and Paderborn. In these instances fine 
scope is afforded for more than ordinary elaboration of the side 
screens or parcloses, and this has in some cases been taken 
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advantage of. Sometimes, as at Hildesheim, Marburg and 
Wechselburg, the rood-loft is a mere screen, fulfilling the 
double purpose ofa 'reredos and’a rood. Cathedrals and con- 
ventual churches are distinguished by the deep rood-loft, with 
a people’s altar facing the nave between two entrances to the 
choir ; parish churches have either an open one of stone or 
cancelli of metal, and with the doorway central. Occasionally 
we find only a beam sustaining the rood and its attendant 
figures, or the crucifix pendant alone from the roof The 
following are some of the most remarkable and important of the 
German rood-screens :— 

Early Examples—Maulbronn | (the Cistercian church), 
Naumburg (screen to eastern choir of the Dom), Wechselburg, 
near Leipsic, a most interesting early example forming both, 
reredos and rood, and standing at the chord of the apse in that 
fine restored and most interesting of Saxon basilican' churches. 
The screen is stone, the rood and the arch supporting it are of 
wood ; modern frescoes fill in the various arched compartments, 
but the arcaded figures above the side doors are of stone and 
coeval. Mr. Hanson’s drawing gives an admirable idea both of 
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this interesting work, which seems to have attracted but little 
notice from the savazts and bookmakers, and of the solemn 
character of its Zocale, : a 
First Pointed Specimens.—Gelnhausen (Marien Kirche), 
Naumburg (screen to western choir of the Dom). me 
Middle and Late Pointed Screens.—Erfurt (Dominican 
church), Halberstadt (Dom), Havelberg (Dom), Libeck 
(Dom, Marien Kirche, and chapel of the Hospital of Holy 
Ghost), Marburg (St. Elizabeth), Magdeburg (Dom), Meissen 
(in the Dom of this most elegant of Middle Pointed German 
churches are two screens, a deep loft beneath the eastern arch 
of the crossing and a shallow screen, cutting the long aisleless 
choir in two parts. Both are of excellent werkmanship, but do 
not present any features of special interest beyond their dual 
character), Oberwesel (Pfarrkirche) and Wetzlar (Dom). 
Renaissance Example.—Hildesheim (Doi). 

Of parcloses we have interesting specimens in those en- 
¢losing the choirs of the cathedrals at Limburg-on-Lahn and 
Munster. But the finest are those in the Dom at Naumburg, 
where, owing to the non-subterraneous character of the’crypt, 
they are 16 feet above the floor level.* Those at Halberstadt 
(Liebfrau Kirche) are very early and fine. Here we have, ina 
series of seven rich Romanesque arcades dividing the chorus 
from the south transept, seated figures of the Saviour between 
the Apostles and, on the opposite .side, the Blessed Virgin 
similarly enthroned. Traces of colour remain 
figures, which, from their Byzantine character, are of the greatest 


upon these’ 


crucifix, albeit giving perhaps a better idea of the Zocale of thi 
most magnificent rood-loft at Halberstadt. 

Gelnhausen.—Here is a singularly elegant First Pointed 
rood-loft reared beneath the eastern arch of the crux, and of 
which the illustration gives a good idea, as well as of its 
position. Behind the triptych which surmounts the altar, 
within the central arch of the screen, is a large sexfoiled 
circle, introduced to admit of the ‘congregation in the nave 
participating in the choir offices. 

The sculpture in the spandrels illustrates the’ Last Judg- 
ment, and the workmanship here, as well-as throughout the 
church—to which I shall hope to recur when dealing with the 
subject of spires—is of the most elegant First Pointed 
character. 

The building, as may be seen by its’ ritual arrangements, is) 
held by the Protestants. No one journeying from Frankfort to 
Leipsic should omit visiting Gelnhausen. "OR aig aaa 

Liibeck.—The cathedral here retains its two roods, © One, a 
beam supporting a crucifix thrown across the western arch of 
the crux, and a solid loft, barring the entrance to the choir at 
the eastern one. The beam of the western rood-loft— of which, ~ 
by the way, a water-colour drawing was made by S. Read 
nearly forty years ago*—is composed of a great many pieces of 
timber, deeply moulded and carved, and enriched with pendant 
tracery and crocketed braces. It is unsupported by pillars of 
any kind, and from its centre, reaching up to the apex of the 
western arch of the crossing, rises probably the most elaborate 


Rood-Loft to Eastern Choir of the Dom at Naumburg. 


value and interest. The choir of Tréves Cathedral is separated 
from its aisles by richly arcaded parcloses. ' This is a transept- 
less cathedral, the screens projecting a short distance across 
one of the nave bays on either side and connected by a tall 
iron gate of Italianising character. The whole has formed the 
subject of a delightful picture by Sir Wyke Bayliss, R.A. 

I append a few notes on some of the more important of the 
German rood-screens or Lettner, which it should be noted are 
much more frequently met with in churches that have been 
Protestantised than in those which the Catholics retain. 

flalberstadt—The excellent view of the rood-screen here 
renders any detailed account of it superfluous. It stands 
beneath the eastern arch of the great crossing, extends a little 
way into the transeptal space, and is, taken as a whole, the 
most magnificent specimen of its age (late fifteenth century) 
and class in Nerth Germany. The screen itself is, of course, 
stone ; the rood-beam and all above it of wood richly painted 
and gilt. The doors right and left of the Lutheran altar admit 
to the choir, and a spiral staircase behind the table conducts to 
the loft. One of the most beautiful views of this screen is from 
the western side of either transept, whence a better idea of its 
wealth of sculptured detail can’ be formed. I was undecided 
as to whether this view or the one now given should be pre- 
sented, but gave the preference to the latter, as the side view 
somewhat infelicitously cut off the upper portion of the great 


_ 


* For an illustration of these, see Zhe Architect, Jan. 11, 1898. 


and magnificent crucifix in Northern Europe. The stem and 
arms are richly feathered (so to speak) with crockets, from each 
of which issues the bust of a prophet bearing on a scroll a 
prophecy relating to the Passion. At the four extremities of 
the cross are the evangelistic symbols within quatrefoils inter- 
sected by inverted. sexfoils, from whose points issue alternately 
a figure and a crocketed pendant. The beam is inscribed, 
“Anno Domini MCCCCLXXVII. Reverendus in Christo 
Pater, et Dominus Albertus, Crummedijk Episcopus Lubicensis 
hoc magnum opus ad Laudem Dei propriis sumptibus fieri 
fecit ;” and resting on it there are, in addition to the effigies 
of the Blessed Virgin and St. John, those of St. Mary Magdalene 
and a kneeling bishop, the former being represented in the 
towering head-dress of the period which witnessed the erection 
of this fine piece of work. 

The jubé crossing the entrance to the eastern limb of this 
cathedral is of stone and equally elaborate in its workmanship, 
but the carved ornaments are in wood and appliqué. An altar 
occupies the central portion facing the nave, with a window 
over it looking into the choir above the bishop’s throne, placed— 
as in the undisturbed choirs of Halberstadt, Meissen and 
Naumburg—with its back to the screen and facing the high 
altar. This window is fitted with shutters to close at pleasure. 
Nearly all the Liibeck churches retain a rood of some kind or 


* An excellent wood-engraving of this picture appeared during the 
early sixties in the ///ustrated London News. 
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less complex than thatjin the 
cathedral, but of great beauty, is in St. Catherine’s—remarkable 
for the great height of its piers, its. double transepts and its 
elevated crypt or undercroft opening into the nave by a triplet 
of arches ; and the Hospital of the Holy Ghost, along T-shaped 
building, lighted by windows enclosing three uncusped lancets 
beneath, their pointed heads, a common type of fenestration in 
Liibeck, has a very elaborate rood-loft. It separates the hospital 
from the chapel, which latter is formed in the arms of the T. 
This rood was originally open to both apartments, but it is now 
walled up. It has five arches, three of which are fitted up with 
altars, each surmounted by its triptych ; the others are pierced 
for doorways. The front of the gallery’ surmounting these 
arches is divided into twenty painted panels, each canopied with 
a depressed arch of six sub-foliated cuspings, whereby an effect 
of great richness is produced. A more acutely pointed arch 
surmounts the depressed headed one, the intervening space 
being filled with Flamboyant tracery-work. In the rood above, 
the Magdalene is represented clasping the foot of the Cross. 
Magdeburg Cathedral has a rather late stone screen, with 
two doors opening to the choir. Between the doors stands the 
nave altar, surmounted by the effigies of a saint, and now used 


another. A pendant crucifix, 


to contain the shrine of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, who. was 
canonised in 1235, the year in which the building was begun, 
and to serve as a church for knights of the Teutonic Order, 
whose Grand Master was the Landgrave Conrad, brother-in- 
law of the sainted queen. It continued to be used by the 
knights until the dissolution of the Order in 1809, At present 
it is held by the Lutherans, by whom within the last forty years 
it has been restored and its interior decorated, but not lavishly, 
with polychrome. Accommodation for the knights was pro- 
vided by the extension of the chorus cantorum parclose into: 
the nave. For the pilgrims who flocked to the shrine of St. 
Elizabeth in the north transept, an altar was reared under the 
great rood whose screen enclosed the choir. This screen, the 
more effectually to separate the pilgrims from the knights, was. 
constructed without doors. It stands beneath the western arch, 
of the crossing, and is merely a shallow wall, enriched on the 
side facing the nave with niches and arcades, separated from 
each other by pinnacled buttresses. Two oblong recesses 
above the altar in the centre of the screen contain modern 
sculpture of the Resurrection and the Entombment, placed one 
above the other. Surmounting all is a trefoliated arch of wood, 
most exquisitely moulded with floral ornamentation. From its 


Interior of the Church at Gelnhausen, showing Rood-Loft. 


for the Lutheran service. Within the screen (in the centre at 
the east side) a spiral staircase leads to the loft where the 
great rood still stands, the figure of the Christ seeming to gaze 
sadly down upon the desolate building which, three centuries 
ago, witnessed offices carried out with a splendour of ritualism 
befitting the church of an. archbishop. .This rood-loft at 
Magdeburg stands beneath the eastern arch of the great cross- 
ing ; it extends considerably into the transept, and the inscrip- 
tion cut upon it informs us that it was commenced on St. 
NValentine’s Day, February 14, 1445. 

“4 \Marburg.—Some description has already been given of 
the church of St. Elizabeth in this old town of Hesse, with its 
apsidally-terminated transepts and choir, its double. tier of 
‘windows, its tall piers with their delicately foliaged capitals and 
itsi)typal | Middle Pointed western portal. This magnificent 
monument of German art was. built with a twofold object, viz. 


apex rises the great rood, and from its sides the Blessed Virgin 
and St. John, 

Maulbronn.—The church of the Cistercian abbey here is 
remarkable as being the finest built by that Order in the 
Romanesque style in Germany. Pontigny is the typal Early 
Pointed French example. 

Altenberg, another German religious house of the same 
Order, much resembles. Maulbronn in arrangement, but bears. 
fewer traces of true Cistercian influence, being of somewhat 
ornate Geometrical Decorated character, whereas the directions. 
of St. Bernard were that the church should be of the greatest 
simplicity, sculpture and painting being excluded. .The glass 
was ordered to be of white colour, free from crosses and orna- 
ments, nor was any tower or belfry of wood or stone of any 
notable height.to be erected. The date of this simple, 
solemn Cistercian church, which in some points is comparable 
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with the Westphalian one of Loccum, maybe fixed between 
1147 and 1178, but the lean-to narthex or paradise at the 
west end is an extremely lovely specimen of that rare style 
in Germany, the First Pointed, recalling in some features 
the lower part of the choir in Magdeburg Cathedral. A 
row of pillars down the centre of the refectory—part of the 
extensive abbatial buildings—have a decidedly Northern 
French cachet. The nave of the abbey church at Maulbronn is 
of ten bays, of which the choral arrangements take up the 
four easternmost on either side. The rood-screen extends 
across the nave at the pier between the sixth and seventh bays. 
The transepts are deep but aisleless; three chapels—as at 
Loccum and other German Cistercian establishments—open 
out of their eastern sides. All are square-ended, and externally 
do not appear, the aisle wall being carried along quite 
unbuttressed. The eastern limb at Maulbronn is short, aisle- 
less and square-ended, and here, as throughout the building, 
simplicity reigns supreme. 


removal is regrettable from.an artistic point of view, it enables 
the choir offices to be attended by those seated inthe nave. 
The original parcloses crossing the transepts still remain. 

The ‘rood which surmounted the screen was poor and 
inadequate. The whole has now been removed to a museum. 
of ecclesiastical antiquities in the pretty, shady old close, one of 
the most charming on the Continent. 

Naumburg.—The Lutheranised cathedral of this old city of 
Thuringian Prussia is perhaps one-of the most interesting and 
architecturally valuable of all the German churches. Allusion 
having been made to it more than once in the course of these 
notes, I shall confine myself to a brief description of its two 
rood-screens, enclosing the eastern and western choirs. (a 

The eastern rood is, with Maulbronn and. Wechselburg, 
one of the oldest in Germany. It consists of three round- 
headed arches, supported on rather slender shafts, is placed 
beneath the western arch of the crossing,- projects. some 
distance into the last bay of the nave on either side, and 


Rood-Loft in Cathedral, Halberstadt. 


The rood-screen here is not particularly remarkable, being 
only a low wall, pierced on either side the altar with a round- 
headed doorway. The Romanesque mouldings are good, and 
merit study. 

Minster Cathedral.—Here, until recently, there stood a very 
elaborate rood-loft, of which another water-colour drawing was 
made by Read early in the “ sixties,” and subsequently engraved 
in the //lustrated London News. Though of late workmanship 
it was extremely beautiful, and consisted of five lofty arches 
profusely cusped. Altars occupied three of its arches, and doors 
the remaining two. It was pulled down by the Anabaptists 
during their fanatical but happily brief tenure of Miinster in 
1532, but was rebuilt subsequent to their expulsion from the city 
a few years later. 

It stood under the western arch of the great eastern 
transept, where the people’s altar stands now, and although its 


follows the ancient type in having an altar between the two” 
doors. Above the arches the gallery front is divided into 
a series of thirteen arcaded compartments. ‘ Of these there are 
six on either side, a square one enclosing a vesica with a 
painting of The Majesty. Each of the side compartments con- 
tains a painting of an Apostle. Below The Majesty is in- 
scribed “Ego sum Alpha et ©.” The doors on either side 
lead up into the loft besides communicating with the choir, but 
the latter is now entered by openings cut in the parcloses, to 
which access is gained by a lofty flight of steps from either 
transept. (See Mr. Hanson’s drawing of this arrangement in 
The Architect, Jan. 11, 1898.) oo 

The whole, after centuries of gross misuse and concealment, 
has, in common with the rest of this most fascinating of 
German churches, been restored to something of its pristine 
condition, though one grudges it to the sect into whose hands 


| engaged in the two westernmost. 
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Over the top the windows lighting the eastern, 


fall 
it has fallen. d a little lower down the 


choir apse peer very beautifully, an 
church the pinnacles terminating the canopy 
throne (which, according to German custom, occupies the west 
end of the choir facing the altar) can be descried. There is no 
rood surmounting this screen, but in Puttrich’s “ Architecture of 
Saxony” a_ view of the eastern choir is given with, as a 
prominent feature, a tall crucifix—doubtless the old rood— 
standing on the ground. 

To the west, the nave of Naumburg Cathedral i is closed by 
another rood-screen. This is of the most exquisitely beautiful 
First Pointed character, and, together with the apsidal choir 
which it encloses, was most probably in course of construction 
between 1249 and 1272. 

It is a deep dona-fide rood- loft—not a mere screen—and is 
approached on its western side by a couple of spiral staircases 
resembling the elegant tourelles at the angles of the western 
steeples of this cathedral and also those of Laon. 

On the eastern side we have a double doorway in the centre 
of the screen, and blind arcade work exhibiting foliaged orna- 
ment of rare ‘excellence on either side of it. A gable surmounts 
the doorway, which is a double one of two simple lancet open- 
ings. The doors themselves are of iron and cross-framed ; 
between them is placed the rood, and on either side the Blessed 
Virgin and St. John. The arms ‘of the rood define the shape 
of the entrances, and, in the space between the square and the 
lancet, sculptured angels waving censers towards the Crucified 
are beautifully introduced. Within the gable is a quatrefoil 
enclosing a seated Majesty, while the cornice above the arcaded 
side-portions of the screen encloses a series of subjects illus- 
trative of the Passion. 

Altogether this western screen at Naumburg is.an excellent 
piece of work, and deserving of: study as being among the few 
examples of Early Pointed art in Germany, though it is behind 
similar works in France and England by nearly half a century. 

Oberwesel,—The parish church, so proudly dominating this 
little Rhine-side town, enshrines perhaps, the most exquisitely 
beautiful parochial stone rood-screen in Europe. | It is: quite a 
model. The gallery is supported by slender marble shafts, and 
the arches are seven in number. Unlike the screens, met with 
in cathedral and conventual churches, this screen at Oberwesel 
has its parochial character marked by the central door way: 


of the; bishop’s 


| wee 


Processional Crucifix in Osnabriick Cathedral. 


The-arch on either side the entrance is open traceried, to 
afford those seated in the nave a better view of the offices per- 
forming in the choir; the next bay on either side was blocked 
by an altar, and the outermost on either side is traceried but 


' walled up. 


A glorious rood and attendant figures dominates the whole, 
which was a great favourite of Pugin’s. 
The church which enshrines this gem of Middle Pointed 


' screens is a short’ but very lofty structure of seven bays with 


lean-to aisles, clerestory and aisleless pentagonal apse. Strictly 
speaking, the nave is but of five bays, the tower and spire being 
The aisles are carried along- 
side the tower, and open into the body of the church by very 
plain pillarless arches. There is no triforium, nor anything to 
relieve the wall-space between the arches and the clerestory 
windows. Throughout the building the tracery is of the very 
best character, titubating (in some cases) between Geometrical 
and Flowing. The trefoils introduced between the transomes’ 
which subdivide the tall apse windows should: be especially 
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noted.. In ad Oui the windows are of three lights mee npn ON ys ders am of deslnttucedh we the 
mullions being carried right up to the head of the arch some- 
what as in our Perpendicular windows of Bedfordshire. The 
screen crosses the church at the third bay of the nave, leaving 
two to the choir, besides the apse, which has one of the 
most gorgeous altar-pieces in North Germany. 

(Zo be continued.) 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS. 


i ‘HE following law for the preservation of monuments and 
objects of art possessing historical and artistic interest in 
France was promulgated in 1887 :— 


I—Immovable and Historical or Megalithic Monuments. 


Art. 1. Immovable monuments by nature or by destination, 
having a national interest from a historical or artistic point of 
view, ‘shall be scheduled either in whole or in part under the 
direction of the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. 

Art. 2. Buildings belonging to the State shall be scheduled 
by decree of the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts 
acting in accord with the minister under whose administration 
the building happens to be. In the contrary event the 
classification shall be pronounced in a decree issued in the form 

of regulations of public administration. Buildings belonging to 
a department, a commune, a vestry or any other public body, 
shall be scheduled by decree of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and Fine Arts, if the proprietary body gives its consent, 
and.if the opinion of the minister under whose authority this 
body is placed is likewise favourable. In case of disagreement 
classification shall be pronounced in a decree issued according 
to the forms of rules of public administration. 

Art. 3. Buildings belonging to an individual shall be 
scheduled.by decree of the Minister of Public Instruction, but 
only with the owner’s consent. The decree shall determine the 
conditions of the classification. If any dispute arises as to the 
interpretation or execution of this Act, it shall be decided by 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, with appeal 
to the Tribunal of the Council of State. 

Art. 4. Buildings. thus scheduled may not be destroyed, 
even partially, and may not be subjected to works of restoration, 
repair, or’ alteration of: any sort without the consent of the 
Minister.of Public. Instruction and Fine Arts. The expropria- 
tion on grounds of public utility of scheduled immovable monu- 
ments may not be proceeded with until the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts has been called upon to present his 
observations on the matter.. Legal servitudes of alignment or 
others which might prove detrimental to monuments are not 
applicable to scheduled buildings. . The effects of classification 
shall, follow the building scheduled: into whatever hands the 
building may pass. 

Art. 5. The Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, in 
conformity with the prescriptions of the law of May 3, 1841, is 
empowered to take steps for the: expropriation of monuments 
which are either scheduled or the classification of which has 
been rejected by a private owner., On the same conditions, he 
is empowered to. proceed to the expropriation of megalithic 
monuments, as also of the sites on which they stand. 

Art. 6. The minister under whose administration a scheduled 
monument stands, or the department, or commune, or vestry, 
or public body, or individual owner of the monument may 
demand its total or partial, withdrawal from classification. 
Such withdrawal from classification, shall ensue according to 
the same forms and on the same conditions as the classification. 
Nevertheless, in. case of alienation to an individual of a 
scheduled monument belonging to.a department, commune, 
chapter or any other public body, withdrawal from classifica- 
tion can only occur in conformity with paragraph 2 of Art. 2 

Art. 7. The dispositions of the present law are applicable to 
historical. monuments classified in .due form before its pro- 
mulgation. Nevertheless, when the State shall have incurred 
no expense for a monument which belongs to an individual, for 
the space of one year from the promulgation of the present law, 
the owner shall have the right to obtain the withdrawal of the 
monument from classification within six months after sending 
in a request to this effect to the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts. 

In 1889 the following decree for the execution of the law of 
March 30, 1887, was made :— 

The President of the French Republic, on the report of the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, in pursuance of 
the law of. March 30, 1887, concerning the preservation of 
monuments and objects of art possessing a historical and 
artistic: interest, especially Article 18, conceived in the following 
terms—A decree shall determine the detailed application of 
the present law,” with he approval of the Council of State, 
decrees :— 


Art. 1, The total or partial classification of immovable 
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monuments by nature or destination, the preservation of which 
may have a national interest from the several points of view of 
history or art, shall be’ pronounced by special decision of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. and Fine’ Arts. The decision 
shall determine the parts of the building to which the classi- 
fication applies. It shall take into consideration the opinion of 
the Commission of Historical Monuments, and, if necessary, 
that of the minister interested and that of the legal repre- 
sentatives of the public body in possession. 

Art. 2. If the building belongs to the State, the initiative 
with regard to classification shall be taken either by the 
minister under whose administration it is or by the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts. In case of disagreement, 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts shall transmit 
to the Council of State, with the observations of his colleague, 
the draft of a decree, as provided for by Article 2 of the law of 
March 30, 1887, and. the opinion of the Commission of His- 
torical Monuments. 

Art. 3. Demands for the classification of buildings belonging 

to public bodies shall be made—(r) By the prefect, with 
authorisation of ‘le conseil-général,” if the building belongs to 
a department. (2) By the mayor, with the authorisation of the 
municipal council, if it belongs to a commune. (3) By the 
treasurer of the council of the vestry, with the authorisation of 
the said council, if it belongs toa vestry. (4) By legal repre- 
sentatives, if it belongs to any other public body. If no such 
.demands are made, the consent of the department, commune, 
chapter or public body may be called for by the minister under 
whose authority the public establishment is placed. If the 
building has had funds appropriated to it the parties controlling 
these funds must be consulted. 

Art. 4. If the public body shall decline to give its consent, 
or if the opinion of the minister under whose authority the 
building is placed shall not be favourable, the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts shall transmit to the Council of State, 
with the draft fora decree and the opinion of the Commission 
of Historical Monuments, the observations of the administrations 
or public bodies interested and those of his colleague. 

Art. 5. The classification of buildings belonging to a private 
individual cannot be pronounced until the owner has either 
addressed a request to this effect to the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, or given his consent in writing. 
The decision announcing the classification shall determine the 
conditions and mention their acceptance by the owner. 

Art. 6. All requests for classification addressed to the 
minister must be accompanied, in addition to other documents, 


by drawings of the whole monument which it is desired to: 


classify, or of its most interesting details, and as far as possible 
by photographs of the monument. 

Art. 7. As soon as an understanding has been reached by 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts and the public 
body or individual owning the monument, the decision of the 
minister must be given within six months from the day of the 
above understanding. If the decision is not given within this 
time the proposed classification shall be considered as aban- 
doned. 

Art. 8, The classification of the monument does not neces- 
sarily involve the participation of the State in works of repair 
or restoration. If part of the expense is thrown upon the State, 
the proportion of its contribution shall be fixed by a considera- 
tion of the interest of the building, its present condition and the 
amount promised by the department, commune, public body or 
individual owner of the monument. 

Art. 9. The classification of a monument and the execution 
by the State of works of repair or restoration do not involve 
participation of the State in the costs of ordinary upkeep. 

Art. 10. All propositions for works in connection with a 
scheduled monument shall be addressed or communicated to 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. If the pro- 
posal includes a demand for a grant out of the credit set apart 
for historic monuments, it must be accompanied by documents 
to establish— 

I. The financial status of the department, commune or 
public body soliciting the subsidy. 2. The amount of the con- 
tribution promised by the public body or individual owner, and 
that of contributions of any kind which might assist in covering 
the expense. 

Art. 11. Among the works projects for which must be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the minister shall be included :— 
Frescoes, the restoration of old paintings, the placing of new 
windows or the restoration of old, works carried out with the 
object of enlarging, clearing, isolating and protecting a scheduled 
monument, works such as the installation of apparatus for 
heating, lighting, distributing water, or anything which may 
modify any part of the monument or compromise its preserva- 
tion. There shall also be comprised amongst such works the 
gonstruction of new buildings annexed to the scheduled monu- 
ment. No movable object may be permanently placed ina 
scheduled monument without the authorisation of the Minister 
of Instruction and Fine Arts. 

~Art. 12."Monuments which are the object of a proposition 


of classification may not be destroyed, restored or repaired 
without the consent of the Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts until the ministerial decision has intervened, unless a’ 
period of three months shall have elapsed since the day on’ 
which the proposal was made known in due form to the public 
body or the individual owner. j 
Art. 13. If, after the classification of a monument belonging 
to an individual, and outside the conditions. provided for by 
Article 3 of the law, the State shall accord a subsidy for the. 
preservation or restoration of the monument, the ministerial 
decision making the grant shall determine the particular con- 
ditions to be imposed on the proprietor, and shall announce the 
proprietor’s written consent. 

_ Art. 14. The following shall be considered as regularly’ 
scheduled before the promulgation of the law :—(1) Monuments — 
scheduled with the consent of the owners or of those under’ 
whose authority they were placed. (2) Monuments officially 
scheduled by the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
the classification of which, after due notice to the parties 
interested, shall have elicited no protest for a period of three 
months. (3) Scheduled monuments on ‘account of which the 
State shall have incurred any expense out of the grant for 
historical monuments. is 

Art. 15. The period of one year granted to individuals by. 
Article 7 of the law, in which to claim the withdrawal from 
classification of monuments on account of which the State shall’ 
have incurred no expense, shall only commence to run from the. 
date of the notification made to the proprietor, if this notifica- 
tion is subsequent to the promulgation of the law. Six months’ 
after the declaration, the monument shall be withdrawn from 
classification without any further formalities. . ie 

Arts. 16 to 20. These articles deal with the classification of 
movable objects, and with legal measures open to the State in’ 
case of contravention of the law. 3 

Art. 21. The organisation of the Commission of Historical. 
Monuments, and the manner of the nomination’ of members, _ 
shall be regulated by decree. (See next document.) ae 

Art. 22, The Minister of Public Instraction and Fine Arts is 
charged with the execution of the present decree, which shal} 
be inserted in the Journal Offctel and the Bulletin des Lois, 

1. The duties of the Commission of Historical Monuments, — 
instituted under control of the Ministry of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts (as in foregoing decree), shall be to draw upa__ 
list of monuments and objects having a historic and artistic 
interest, to designate those which it is desirable to restore, to 
examine the plans of restoration presented, and to propose to- 
the minister the allocation of the grant for the preservation of 
classified monuments. : 

The Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts shall be 
President of the Commission of Historic Monuments. The 
director of fine arts shall be the senior vice-president, ¢a- 


“ 


officto. The second vice-president shall be nominated by the — 
minister. In absence cf the president and vice-presidents the — 


oldest member present shall take the chair. 

Art. 3. The Commission of Historical Monuments shall be 
composed of ex officio members, and members nominated by 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. fe 

Art. 4. The ex officio members shall be :—The director of 
fine arts, the director of civil buildings and national palaces, 
the director of public worship, the director of national museums, — 
the prefect of the Seine, the prefect of police, the inspectors- 
general of historic monuments, the controller of works on 
historic monuments, the director of the Museum des Thermes — 
and of the Hotel de Cluny, the keeper of the museum of com- 
parative sculpture. iB 

Art. 5. The members nominated by the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts shall be designated by ministerial 
decision. When a vacancy occurs, the Commission shall be 
invited to present a list of three candidates to the minister. 

Art, 6. The Commission shall have power to appoint com- 


mittees to prepare the questions submitted to it, and to make a 


report on the same. ; ee 

Art. 7. The chef and sous-chef of the bureau of historic — 
monuments shall perform the duties of secretary and assistant” 
secretary to the Commission. + 


te. 


THE MAKING OF A STAINED-GLASS ~ 


WINDOW.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 4 
Bars. eA 
isa bulging of the window under stress of wind adds, up to 
a certain point, to its effectiveness. The various pieces of! 
glass being thus crushed out of the vertical, scarcely two of 
them are at precisely the same angle to the eye’ and to the! 


TES 


* A paper by Mr. Lewis Foreman Day, read at a meeting of the 


Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts and published in the? 
Journal of the Society. gts Tap ad 
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light ; and so we get broken light, variety, charm. But a little 
too much pressure and the, window is blown in. 

_ To keep it safely in its place bars are necessary. These 
iron bars pierce the stonework, and copper wires, soldered to 
the leadwork, are tied round them. — Bars are usually fixed 
horizontally across the window, and if it is fairly broad they 
must not be too far apart—g inches or a foot is quite far 
enough—unless there are upright bars also. . (You may employ 
extra stout bars at longer intervals with more slender ones 
between.) In any case they, too. have to be considered in the 
design of the window, or they will considerably mar its beauty. 

A plan not often used nowadays 1s to shape the bars 
according to the pattern. The schemes of bar arrangements 
on the screen are from windows of the thirteenth century, when 
the practicé was common. There the bars form, you may say, 
the skeleton of the design. The plan is suited to designs in 
which small subjects, or what not, are set in medallions or other 
ornamental framework. 

A detail from Canterbury to the left of the screen shows the 
relation of the bars to the rest of the design, how the skeleton is 
clothed with glass. You have—1. Quatrefoil bars. 2. Extra 
bar. 3. Horizontal bars at regular intervals. Pere 
A comple window from Poitiers shows how the bars may, in 
a less systematic way, follow and emphasise the design— 
I. Quatrefoil not outlined, but the square within it gives lines of 
bars.. 2.'Cross-outlined. 3. Bars accommodate themselves. 

Whether you shape your bars, or whether you carry them 
straight across the window, the point is that they have to be 
considered from the first—not put in afterwards; and I must 
confess that when an artist does not put them intohis cartoon I 
am inclined to suspect, either that he. does not know or does 
not caré much about glass. Men to whom the window is the 
thing, and not the drawing, often begin by placing their bars, 
reserving always the right to shift them, if need be, as the 
design develops itself. 

There may be occasions when a bar must of 
course to escape a feature it would not do to cross, but this is a 
makeshift and a confession of weakness. One would rather 
see that a man had made up his mind, to begin with, whether 
to shape his bars to his design or to design with a view to the 
use of horizontal bars. Compromise is on the way to nowhere 
in’ particular. 
, Glazing and Painting. 

It is the difficulty of compromising between the conflicting, 
claims of glass and painting which makes glass painting an art 
in which it is so easy to go wrong. It is plain sailing enough 
when the painter accepts the lines of the glazier, and fills in 
with paint, as in the case of a quarry window. The quarry 
does not go far, but ‘very beautiful work may be done in which 


be bent out of its | 


the main lines of the design are the lead-work, and the painting | 


is employed to get further and more delicate detail. 
In the Dutch window on the screen the square quarries of 
the glazier are accepted, but the design is not confined within 
quarries. That is in its way a beautiful bit of domestic work; but, 
notwithstanding the skill of the designer in adapting his scroll, 
&c., to the rectangular panes, one cannot but feel that the 
painting is too delicate for the glazing or the lines of lead too 
strong for the painting. Still more obvious is the discrepancy 
between glazing and painting in Da Udine’s windows at 
Florence. It is well, I think, to accept often the simplest lines 
of glazing, even square quarries, but they should be accepted 
entirely, and the design should be more frankly based upon 
them. 
_In the round-headed window shown the leads follow the 
painter's design. It is an ingenious design, but the leading is 
not very ingeniously managed. Most beautiful work has been 
done’ by the combination of stained-glass and glass-painting, 
but the trouble is that there comes a point where the painter 
says, “I want more even-tinted glass for my painting ; these 
bubbles, for example, in your glass look like an eruption on 
the lovely face I want to paint ; these streaks of variation in 
the ruby, &c., interfere with the modelling of my drapery, and 
so on.” And the end of it is that he comes to use flatter, 
more even and less lustrous material, relying on paint to give 
it quality. And so-glass comes to grief. His paint does not, 
in the first place, give the quality of gorgeous colour which 
varied pot-metal affords ; and, in the second, it does not give 
-quite the quality of painting—that transparency which belongs 
to actual shadow (as though you could see into it) is not to be 
got in glass, for there the deeper the shadow the more opaque 
it must always be. % 

The unpardonable sin in glass is deep, heavily painted 

shadow. There is no reason why the masses of dark necessary 
to the most powerful effect should not be glazed up in coloured 
glass ; then they are luminous, and you get all the quality of 
glass. In heavily painted glass you don’t get the quality of 
actual shadow which oil or water-colour gives you ; it is black, 
or.at best muddy. 

-_ Ultra delicacy of painting is another snare. The more 
delicate. your painting, the more sorely you are tempted to 
avoid the use of leads, which may mar it. But, shirk the leads 


| perishable pigment. 
_ fix paint is to burn it thoroughly in, to use hard colour, painting 


as you may, you can’t get rid of them. You may make them 
creep round the outline of a cloud, a tree trunk, or a hillside ; 
you may feather the far side of the lead with grass and so on ; 
but.if the outlines generally are delicate, this one will appear, 
whatever you do to it, brutal by comparison. And then observe 
the havoc that time and accident have made with these over- 
delicate window panes on the screen. There aré probably 
more leads there which are the result of mending than those 
which were originally in the design. 

I am not sure that the objection of the man in the street or 
in the church to leading is not to be accounted for in great 
measure by his confounding the accidental lines of mending. 
with those designed ; and I have known designers deform their 
work by ugly, awkward, quite unnecessary lead lines, under the 
delusion that they were thereby giving their work the quality of 
glass. That is mere ignorance. Still, leads must, it seems to 
me, give the keynote of the drawing, the pitch to which delicacy 
of painting may be carried. In many beautifully painted 
windows the lead lines, just because they have been shirked 
and only occur where they were inevitable, assert themselves 
unduly. The face, for example, of the. man in the dark cloak 
on the screen is lost for want of the emphatic outline of lead 
round the rest of the figure. The fact is, lead necessitates at 
least some correspondingly strong lines in the painting ; here 
the little patches of black come in usefully in support of the 
leads, and there is no objection to.this use of solid black as local 
colour in very little bits as here ; these are quite small sub- 
jects. Ona large scale it would be better to glaze up these 
points of dark in pot-metal. I should say that this glass is of 
the sixteenth century, long before Vierge invented the cunning 
patch of black. 

Some of the happiest effects of delicate painting upon glass 
are where a distant landscape, or what not, is painted upon a 
pale blue ground which stands for sky. The effect of this is 
scmetimes curiously atmospheric ; but the success comes of 
accepting a convention. _ The distant view is confessedly 
painted upon the background tint, and though the hills and 
trees are stained green, and white clouds abraded, there has 
been no attempt at naturalistic effect, and no consequent loss 
of the quality and character of glass. 

Delicacy of painting tempts to the use of soft flux (borax, 
&c.) readily fired and dissolved by action of the weather. It is 
a fact, not a palatable one to the artist, that soft pigment means 
The safest, if not the only way really to 


heavier than you want, and firing it again, and so on. 

It is a great question whether delicacy of painting is a 
thing worth the sacrifices made to get it in glass. I don’t 
think it is. If'you can get it in addition to all else, good ; but 
it is not worth giving up for it qualities which belong to glass. ~ 
What about the pictorial, then? How far is picture permis- 
sible? It all depends upon what you mean by picture. The 
pictorial idea of the early Italian masters may perhaps be 
attained in glass.. The ideal of the great Dutchman or of the 
‘great Spaniard is incompatible with glass-painting. And so, 
of course, is the ideal of the “ plein air” school and the modern 
pictorial ideas generally. The modern painter wants to get 
much more than glass will give. 


Enamel. 


The paint so far spoken of has been the brown pigment 
used for black or shadow, not for colour at all. It is, if you 
like, an enamel ; but it saves confusion to reserve the term 
“enamel” for colour used for colours sake upon the glass. 
Roughly speaking, this: may be described as finely-ground 
coloured-glass mixed with something to make it melt easily in 
the fire, and so become fused more or less perfectly (or im- 
perfectly) on to the glass. Some of these enamel colours will 
stand more fire than others, but few of them will stand fire 
enough to make them really one with the glass. Excepting 
only small Swiss panes (all honour to the Swiss craftsmen), 
enamelled windows have invariably suffered severely in the 
course of two or three centuries, so much so that you can 
always detect enamel by the specks (if not whole patches) of 
white light coming through where it has caked off. For other 
than miniature work (in the shields on the screen, for example, 
which are not much bigger than postage-stamps) enamel seems 
to me scarcely worth serious consideration. For church and 
other big windows, so far is it from necessary, that it is better 
to limit yourself to mosaic, which compels you to a breadth 
which makes for decoration. 


China-red Flesh. 

The temptation to use enamel-red in flesh-painting has not 
been sufficiently resisted. Flesh colour is just the one pot- 
metal colour which has not been satisfactorily got. The 
brownish pink used is not pleasant, and I think it is apt to go 
purpler in the fire. The best results have been obtained, to my 
thinking, by frankly accepting the convention of whitish flesh, 
If there is plenty of white glass in the window it helps to 
carry the white through, and there is something monumental 
about this flesh so removed from nature. However, from the 
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sixteenth century downwards a warm colour has been used in’ 
flesh painting—beautiful work has been done—but the effect is’ 
not so fine, I think, as where merely brown is used. After all, 
you can’t get anything like flesh, with its grey tones ; you only 
get a hot monochrome instead of a cool one. Better accept the 


more manly and more monumental convention. | ; 


Conclusion. we 

The root, if not of all design, of all design that can be called: 
decorative (and stained-glass is nothing if not that) ; the root 
of all decorative design is the material in which it is done, out 
of which, I may say, it is to grow. An artist can only get out 
of his material what is in it, and’he can only bring out what is 
in it by, so to speak, humouring it.. He shows himself most 
an artist when he most honours it, using it, that is to say, and 
not abusing. I don’t mean to say that the master crafts- 
man is the slave of his material’ (it tyrannises, of course, 
over the ignorant); he has studied it until he knows it, 
and he can bend it his way. He guides it as a ‘woman 
does her husband, without his knowing it; but, like her, he 
knows how far it is safe to go, and stops discreetly short-of the 
point at which the stubbornness innate in materials (no less 
than in man) asserts itself at last. And how stubborn things 
are when you cross their grain! The wise workman works 
with the grain, flatters the material perhaps, coaxes it certainly 
into the way he wants it to'go; it is to be led (if you know how) 
but not compelled, and, to lead,’ you must know. ‘I don’t: 
imagine I have taught you much to-night, but if I- have made 
you realise there is something to learn, that was worth doing. 
Moreover, I hope I may have said something to provoke dis- 
cussion. 


TESSERA. 
Michel Angelo as Poet. 


MONG tthe glorious titles which have borne the name of 
Michel Angelo Buonarotti to so high a pitch of celebrity, 

the least popular is that derived from the composition of his 
poetical works. The best judges, however, regard these pro- 
ductions not only with profound esteem, but yet more often 
with an ardent admiration. Michel Angelo lived during the 
golden age of the Lingua Toscana. Among the poets who 
filled the interval between the publication of the “‘ Orlando” and 
that of the “ Aminta,” first in order of date of the chefs-d@’ euvres 
of Torquato, not’one has raised himself above, nor perhaps to 
the level of Buonarotti. In: the’ study of his writings we 
recognise ‘all the ‘essential characteristics of his genius, as 
revealed to the world in his marbles, frescoes and the edifices 
erected by his hand. It is a copious poetry, masculine and 
vigorous, fed’ with’ high thoughts, serious and severe in the 
expression. Berni wrote truly of it to Fra Sebastiano, “ Ei 
dice cose: voi dite parole.” The poet exists always in entire 
possession of himself; enthusiasm elevates, carries him away, 
but seduces him never. We admire in his mind a constitution 
firm, healthful and fertile; a constant equilibrium of passion, 
will and conception, often of fervency, nowhere of delirium. 
The qualities necessary to the artist do no harm to those which 
make the thinker and .good citizen—everywhere, as in the 
literary laws of ancient Greece, consonance, sophrosyne, 
moderation. Michel Angelo, amid: the passions~-and illusions 
of his time, knew how to hold the helm of “that precious’ bark 
which singing sailed.” Sincere and humble Christian, with’ 
a leaning to the austere, he succeeded in keeping himself free 
from all superstition ; declared republican, he avoided all 
popular fanaticism, and bore, even during the siege of Florence, 
the honourable hostility of the -Arrabiati'; admirer of 
Savonarola, he combated the sickly exaggerations of the 
esprit de piagnone and remained faithful to the worship of art ; 
and last, guest of Leo X., favourite sculptor of Julius II., he 
never suffered himself to be seduced by the Pagan intoxication 
of the Renaissance ; from his early youth the frame in which 
he was destined to form so many sublime conceptions was 
irrevocably determined. But in the poetical works of Michel 
Angelo, as in his works of sculpture and design, there is a 
side of grace and delicacy; the fire of a masculine’ and pro- 
found tenderness circulates, so to speak, in all the members 
of this marvellous body. Angelo’s regularity of morals was 
never altered by doubts ; it acquired, even at an early period, 
the externals of a rigid austerity. 


Anglo-Saxon Churehes.. 

There exist throughout the length and breadth of the land 
remnants, and in a few instances large portions, of buildings of 
a wholly exceptional character ; not assignable to the Norman 
or any other of the well-known styles which have prevailed in 
England, but evidently of earlier date. They are clearly not 
Early Norman, for with the single exception of the round arch 
they have nothing in common with the specimens. of that style 


quite distinct from them. -In one:instance, we have a tower 
known to have been erected in the’days of: the Conqueror in; 
juxtaposition with the remains of a church in this more ancient 
style ; and in many other instances we have Norman features 
in connection with these mysterious remains, and to every eye: 
asserting the entire diversity of their art. In some instances, 
again, as at: Monk’ Wearmouth, Jarrow, Brixworth and Deer- 
hurst, the remains of this style are on the sites where churches 
are recorded to have been built in Anglo-Saxon days. These 
remains correspond in character with buildings represented in 
Saxon illuminated books. They evince in many instances 
evidence of having been built in rude imitation of the Roman 
works of these periods, though in some instances they seem 
also to'suggest the imitation of timber construction. The most 
obvious rules of induction, then, point to the conclusion that 
these are the remains of buildings of Anglo-Saxon date. 


Bernini’s Bust of Charles I. 


King Charles I. was desirous to have a work from the hand 
of Bernini, the Roman sculptor. For that purpose Vandyke 
painted the full face, three-quarter face and profile of the king, 
from which a bust was made which was stolen or consumed in 
the fire of Whitehall. Vertue the engraver believed it was not 
destroyed. It appears that Cooper the print-seller told him: 
that he had often heard Norrice, frame-maker to the court, and 
who saved several of the pictures, aver that he was in the room, 
where the bust used to stand over a corner chimney, and it was 
taken away before that chamber was destroyed. Lord Cutts, 
who commanded the troops,-was impatient to blow up that. 
part ; and yet, after be had ordered the drums to beat, it was 
half an hour before the explosion. was: begun ;: time enough to: 
have saved the’ bust, if it was not stolen before. Sir John 
Stanley, then deputy chamberlain, was of the latter opinion. 
He was at'dinner in Craig Court! when: the’ fire began, which 
was about three o’clock ; he immediately went to ‘the palace, 
and perceived only an inconsiderable smoke in a garret, not in 
the principal building. He found’ Sir Christopher Wren and 
his workmen there, and the gates all shut. | Looking at 
Bernini’s bust, he begged Sir Christopher to take care of that 
and the statues. The latter replied, “Take care of what you 
are concerned in, and leave the rest to me.” Sir John said it 
was about five hours after this before the fire reached that part. 
Norrice afterwards dug in the ruins of that chamber, but could 
not discover the least fragment of marble. The Crouching 
Venus in the same apartment was known to be stolen, being, 
discovered after a concealment of four years and retaken by 
the crown. Vertue thought that the brazen bust .of King 
Charles in the passage near Westminster Hall was not taken 
from Bernini’s, of which casts are extant, but of an earlier date. 
In the imperial library at Vienna, says Dr. Edward Brown in 
his Travels, is a head of King Charles in white marble ; but 
this cannot be Bernini’s, as Brown wrote in 1673 and the fire of 
Whitehall happened in 1697. oss 4 
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GENERAL. 


Mr. Hawes Harison Turner has been selected by the 
Treasury for the post of keeper of the National Gallery and 
secretary and accounting officer to the trustees. ee 
|. The Election of Mr. F. V. Burridge, Mr. A. E. Evershed 
and Mr. C. M. Pott as Fellows of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers and Engravers is announced. : 

Bloomsbury Chapel, which was erected by the enterprise 
of Sir Morton Peto, was opened in December 1848. . It was the 
first Nonconformist chapel in London to be built in a prominent 
position on a leading thoroughfare. It. has been decided to 
thoroughly modernise the building by reseating it, installing the 
electric light and providing new heating and_ ventilating 
arrangements; the total cost is estimated at about 2,500, 

Mr. E. 0. Sachs will read a paper at the Society of Arts om 
the 2oth inst., entitled “Behind the Scenes,” in which stage 


‘mechanism will be described. é 


M. Henri Bouchot has been appointed conservator of the 
department of engravings in the Bibliothéque Nationale, m 
succession to M. Gratet-Duplessis. 

The Germans have erected a school in Athens for German 
children. Professor Dérpfeld, the archzologist, has been 
instrumental in obtaining the funds for the erection of th 
ae ae = 

Mr. A. Graham moved at the Institute of Architects on 
Monday “That, in accordance with a recommendation of the 
Council, Professor Aitchison, R.A., be requested to allow him- 
self to be nominated as President for the year of office 1898-99, 
and that consequently By-law 26, which limits the duration 0 
the presidential term of office to two years be suspended.” 
The motion was seconded by Mr. John Slater and carried 
unanimously. A. meeting to confirm the resolution ifor the 


erected in the reign of the Conqueror, but are clearly of a style | necessary suspension of the by-law will be held on April"r8. 
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THE WEEK. 
From time to time we have noticed books and essays on 
art which were produced by CHARLES YRIARTE, but there 
are to be no more writings by his pen. His labours came 
to an end in Paris on the 6th inst., after a few days’ illness. 
He was in his sixty-sixth year, and during forty-two of them 
he was recognised as a skilled artist and littérateur. His 
position among the French writers on art was unique. 
M. YRIARTE was qualified to practise as an architect, as a 
water-colour draughtsman, as an illustrator of books, as an 
expert in art as well as a journalist. His writings displayed 
competence to treat of divers subjects, and he was not 
afraid to attempt a play. Few Frenchmen could claim to 
have gone through so varied an experience or displayed 
more surprising versatility. After studying architecture in 
the atelier of Constant Dureux he was appointed in- 
spector of works at the asylums of Vincennes and Vésinet. 
Afterwards he drew for French journals, and was sent to 
Morocco during the war with Spain as correspondent. He 
subsequently served in a similar position in the Italian 
campaign of 1864. He next became inspector of works at 
the Paris Opera House under CHARLES GARNIER. During 
the siege of Paris he toiled as secretary to General ViNoy. 
He was appointed Inspector of Fine Arts by JULES FERRY, 
and in connection with the international exhibition of 1889 
he had charge of the arrangements to exemplify the his- 
tory of labour and the theory and practice of sculpture. 
The late Sir RicHarpD WALLACE gave him charge of 
his collections in 1872, and. under his care they were 
brought over and arranged in London. M. YRiarTE after- 
wards spent three years in travels through Dalmatia, Servia, 
Montenegro, the Balkans, &c., and at a subsequent time he 
visited Spain, Portugal, Germany, Russia, Hungary. With 
Italy he was familiar, and he made three journeys to 
Mantua for his “Isabelle d’Este.” He never ceased to 
write during every hour which other occupations allowed, 
and by his perseverance completed a large number of 
volumes, besides numberless articles in reviews and journals 
which were not collected. He edited the Monde Jllustré 
during several years. In 1894 he was appointed Inspector- 
General of Fine Arts. There could hardly be a more 


industrious life, and M. YRIARTE deserved the honours he | 


obtained. He belonged to a Basque family, but he was 
born in Paris. In spirit, however, he was an Italian of the 
Renaissance. 


THE annual report of the Sanitary Institute records that 
during the past year the number of fellows was 150, or 
three less than in the preceding year, while the members 
had increased from 621 to 708, and the associates from 
1,064 to 1,142. The museum. was visited by 1,674 
students, and about 300 references were made to the 
library shelves. The statement of accounts shows a steady 
increase in the receipts from subscriptions, and there is 
of course a certain rise in the working expenses corre- 
sponding with the growth of the Institute. It is satis- 
factory to note that the net cost of the Journal is less than 
last year, although a larger number of copies have .been 
issued. The substantial balance of receipts over expenses 
in connection with the exhibition goes towards meeting the 
establishment charges of the Institute. It should be remem- 
bered that no fees are paid for the professional services of 
either the judges or the examiners, and it is due to their 


self-denying labours on behalf of the Institute that the-net - 


result of the year’s working leaves a balance of 859/. to be 
carried to capital. The Council have increased the invest- 
ments of the Institute by the purchase during the year of 
1,000/, India Three per Cent. stock, and the total amount of 
assets, after deducting all outstanding liabilities, is 10,415/ 


THE electric installation in the Paris Opera House was 
arranged independently of M. CHARLES GARNIER, who ‘is 
responsible for the conservation of the building he designed, 
and which is one of the marvels of modern architecture. 
He has repeatedly protested against the introduction of 
machinery in the basement for producing electricity, which 
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is a danger to foundations and walls which were not con- 
structed to meet such a contingency. \ It wasiexpected that 
the inquiry which followed the accident which took place 
several months ago would bring about the removal of the 
motors. But, by order of the Government, the directors 
have had to sign a contract which compels them toavoid all 
changes for another year. During that time M. CHARLES 
GARNIER is not to be envied, for he is helpless in the face 
of danger. ; 


THE much-coveted commission for the decoration of 
the walls of the principal staircase of the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris, has fallen to M. Henr1 Duprey. There will be two 
large paintings. One, it is. arranged, is to represent the 
defence of Vincennes in 1814 by the students of the Ecole 
Polytechnique ; the subject of the second has to be 
selected. A competition for the decoration of the Salle 
des Fétes has been arranged. Landscapes without or with 
accessory figures will alone be employed. Altogether 
twelve panels will have to be filled, each measuring about 
12 feet by 8 feet, and the sketches are to be submitted on 
French painters will alone be allowed to com- 
pete. Landscape decoration is almost unknown in this 
country, for when work of the kind is sought the preference 
is give to figure fainting. But in France it is found that 
landscape can also be made amenable to the laws of deco- 
ration and satisfactory results obtained. 


On Tuesday there was a meeting of the King’s Norton 
Board of Guardians, when the subject of the expenditure 
on the new infirmary and laundry was considered. It was 
proposed to borrow 12,500/, in excess of the 40,000/. for 
the purpose of paying further claims on account of the 
building, but a protest was entered against the arrangement 
until the report prepared by Mr. T. M. Rickman, F.S.A., 
surveyor, was considered. In that document it was stated 
that the architect of the new buildings was Mr. DANIEL 
ARKELL. There were fourteen tenders sent in for the work, 
and one by Mr. THomas RowpoTHAM, amounting to 
17,9872, was accepted. Various alterations were carried 
out, which required new contracts, but Mr. RickMAN 
doubted whether the Guardians were aware of the extent to 
which increased cost was being incurred, though from their 
minutes and resolutions it might be gathered that a large 
part of the variations were brought ‘under: their notice. 
Comparing the cost of the work with the cube of the 
buildings, the following were given: as the result of 
investigations :—_Mr. ARKELL’s estimate for the building, 
dated May 28, 1894, gave the cube 840,260 feet, and this, 
at 42d., worked out to about 14,9982, the amount of his 
estimate for the infirmary. The first estimate sent to 
the Local Government Board, February 7, 1895, mentioned 
886,301 feet as the cube, which, at 44¢., worked out to 
about the amount of contract, 17,9872 Mr. RickMAN’s 
calculations gave the cube of the infirmary, according ‘to 
the contract, 897,020 feet, and, as executed, 1,019,019 feet. 
He also calculated the boiler-house and other buildings of 
second contract, according to contract drawings, to be 
303,742 feet cube, and, as executed, 330,357’ feet cube. 
The price for the second contract was 6,570/, or 5}@. per 
foot cube. The amount of engineering works (4,3542), 
electric lighting (2,149/.) and extra drains (1,658/.), if 
distributed: on the total executed buildings under both 
contracts, would increase the price by nearly 13¢. per 
foot cube. The total expenditure, taken as 43,360/, brought 
the cost of the buildings as executed to about 73d. per 
foot cube, which Mr. RicKMAN believed would be admitted 
to be a perfectly moderate figure for the class of building 
which the Guardians had obtained: It corresponded almost 
exactly with the cost of similar work which had come under 
his own observation. The Chairman moved that applica- 
tion should be made for power to borrow 12,500/., which 
was adopted. Mr. TA.tiss, one of the Guardians, said he 
protested against the manner in which the infirmary busi- 
ness was rushed by the previous board ; but, seeing that 
the work was completed, he failed to see what could be 
gained by deferring the payment for the work. Mr. Rick- 
MAN was one of the ablest quantity surveyors in'the kingdom, 
and from his report it was clear the ratepayers had no reason 
to complain of the quality of the building they had got ‘for 
their money. - u 
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‘ CONCESSIONS IN ARCHITECTURE. 
T was a theory among some Greek philosophers that 
‘“‘ Man was the measure of all things.” The words, like 
' all ancient essences'of wisdom, are capable of many inter- 
pretations. Apparently they were intended to. suggest 
human greatness, and were characteristic of the knowledge 
of a time when it was not known that man was a prey for 
microbes. ‘They might, too, be intended as 2n: excuse for 
ancient theological systems, in which gods and goddesses at 
their best hardly resembled human-beings. Then in what 
sense is man to be taken? Was it that exalted idea of his 
_ species which HaMLET expressed in one of his outbursts :— 
- “What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason ! 
- How infinite in faculties! In form and moving how ex- 
press and admirable! In action how like an angel, in 
apprehension how like a god! The beauty of the world, 
the paragon of animals”? Soon afterwards, however, he 
came nearer earth when he described himself, saying, “I 
‘am myself indifferent honest ; but yet I could accuse me of 
such things that. it were better my mother had not borne 
me. £ am very proud, revengeful, ambitious, with more 
offences at. my back than I have thoughts to put them in, 
‘ imagination’ to give them shape, or time to act them in.” 
Which’ of the descriptions corresponds with the scale for 
‘everything? Some of the Greek tragedians would have 
adopted the former, but Homer, no less than ARISTOPHANES, 
would have been in favour of taking Hamuer because of his 
weaknesses as a representative of humanity. CHAUCER, 
SHAKESPEARE, FIELDING, THACKERAY, and all English 
writers who described living beings as models, would 
be found on the side of the Greek epic poet.’ It is 
» the assumption of human weakness which gives rise to the 
modern realistic school in literature. What is more, it is the 
raison a@étre of a large number of the businesses which 
occupy multitudes of people, for if wisdom suddenly’ were 
allowed to prevail there would be an almost. universal 
bankruptcy. The booths in Vanity Fair would no. longer 
find tenants, for those who preached against its delusions 
would be as penniless as the mountebanks who strutted and 
fretted as well as toiled for the crowd. Architecture is the 
art of all others which, in theory at least, appeals to that 
nobility of reason, that God-like apprehension which is in 
man, and over which Hamer exulted. It is austere, 


and the exact sciences appear to be its fitting servants.- 


The Fates alone are worthy to bewail the ruin of the 
Parthenon. But as it has to subserve the needs of mortals, 
the art in all ages was compelled to yield some of its high 
. prerogatives, the embodiment of logic has had to appear in- 
consistent, and the sternest embodiment of truth to make 
concessions to those who could not appreciate its greatness. 
Like Hecusa, the queen and mother of the arts has had to 
renounce her diadem and royal robes, and to become mean 
when she should have ruled. 

The whole history of architecture affords examples of in- 
. consistencies which were the concessions to the weakness of 
man. We mentioned just now the Parthenon. Is there 
the least evidence that it was prized as it deserved to be by 
. those who were privileged to look on it every day? If the 
principles it exemplified were accepted as truth, why was 
- the Erechtheum erected within so short a distance? The 
comely women who are represented as carrying the cornice 
are beautiful examples of sculpture, but judged by the 
standard which created the Doric columns of the Parthenon 
_they are out of place. They were a novelty which was 
subsequently imitated in myriad ways, that is, substituting 
organic :for inorganic forms in order to perform. the 
mechanical work by which a building becomes stable. Once 
the acceptance in Athens of the caryatids became known, it 
was thought justifiable to support weights on the tips of 
acanthus leaves or caulicoli, and in a later age to put lions 
under tall columns, or to make capitals out of flowers, and 
then to prop up vaulting on them. 

T’be Greeks could, however, reply to any hypercritical 
censor of their supposed innovations that the logic of 
architecture was never supreme ; all the peoples from whom 
. they derived forms were willing to make sacrifices to gain 
the approval of the crowd. In Egypt colossal masses of 
stone were worked to assume a resemblance to bundlés of 
reeds, the capital became a lotus or a head of a divinity, walls 
that suggested the face of a cliff were covered with reliefs 
or paintings of domestic scenes, and thus anticipated the 
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advertisement hoardings of modern towns. With the 
Egyptians, ‘however, the announcements were permanent, 
and the'universal remedy for all’ dangers was’ the king who 
employed the artists. Greatness and littleness were com- 
bined without any regard for the incongruity. . ; 
The Egyptians would, no doubt, be able to pass on the 
responsibility for any degradation of architecture to some 
other people. The order which the departures from prin- 
ciple followed are not to be understood. It is certain, — 
however, that in all the examples of the more ancient archi. _ 
tecture of Asia which have survived, we see an endeavour to 
please by a sacrifice of consistency. The restorations of 
Assyrian palaces, for example, suggest a massive sub- 
structure made more massive by the character of the sculp- 
ture for the support of a superstructure that was as light and 
fantastic as’ a row of boxes in a modern’ theatre. The 
designers could not have been blind to the strange con- 
trast, and the upper or lower part should be attributed to 
popular notions of what was becoming. In Persia there 
was more consistency, but the tyrant power of a prejudice 
for forms which were associated with construction in timber 
was ifresistible. The Lycian tombs such as we see in. the 
British Museum might be derived from the “ timbering ” 
which a modern contractor would employ in making a 
tunnel. 7 ; 
The history of Roman architecture is one of con- 
cessions or departures from principle. There is enough to — 
suggest that the architects wilfully erred, They knew their 
clients, and realised that the laws of taste which at one 
time prevailed in Athens were of little avail in Rome. An 
excess of ornamentation was desired, and under the ‘Clr: 
cumstances it is creditable the architects were not more 
prodigal of sculptured figures and’ plant-forms, and allowed _ 
occasional expanses of wall space to remain unadorned, ae 
was more grievous as an obstacle to the advancement of — 
art that the shortcomings which were common in Rome 
became the ideal of cities at a distance. ' Nimes, for 
example, was one of the most important of the’ colonies, 
and there is little doubt it was once a Greek settle-— 
ment. Inscriptions abound, and the ruins testify to the 
interest taken in it by various emperors ; but there is no trace 
of anything which testifies to the existence of a true artist ne 
the city. 
In Byzantine art there was a fusion of qualities of the 
Roman and Eastern artist. It is impossible, however, to 
say whether there was a uniformity of principle. realised 
everywhere. Mr. FERcusson believes Sta Sophia to be the 
most beautiful of Christian churches, and one where the 
weakness of the Corinthian has been remedied by re- 
versing the curve and incising the ornament. ‘ He adds that — 
it was not only the grandest and most perfect creation of — 
the old school, but it was also the last, for long after so 
great an effort history is a blank. It must be acknowledged 
that the school which succeeded shows a consistency which 
is remarkable. Whatever were the conditions under which 
the buildings arose, the architects were permitted to realise 
their intentions without any of the drawbacks which pre- 
vailed in times and places where there was a more lavish 
expenditure on art. The subject of Byzantine ‘architecture, 
with its decorum amidst abundance of ornament, is, how- 
ever, too wide a subject to be considered incidentally, and 
as much may be said of the varieties which intervened 
between it and Gothic. : ae 
Medieval architecture, taken as a whole, is more re- 
markable for its flexibility than for any of its other qualities. — 
If ever a style could be described as being all things to all 
men, it was Gothic. It was severe or fantastic, cumbrous 
or dangerously light, uniform or varied in character, simple 
or extremely scientific, as occasion demanded. ‘In the — 
same region ‘we can see unadorned buildings in con- 
trast with others where there is an excess of orna- 
ment. All’ requirements were met, and the progress 
of the style is marked by periods which ‘suggest 
concessions to the desires of congregations rather. than‘a 
necessary of evolution of art. There was one Order which 
resolutely stood out against concessions to the weakness of 
laymen. But although critics may delight in the severity 
of the Cistercian churches, it cannot be denied that the 
Order never exercised much missionary power nor prevailed 
with multitudes. The'style adopted was intended for the 


accepted members, and in that way bears some analogy to 
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the extravagance which’ is found occasionally in private 
club-houses. The monks, like the clubmen, were indifferent 
to outside opinion. But for a religious Order that is 
supposed to live and be sacrificed for the good of others, 
fidelity to one architectural quality hardly seems to be 
sufficient compensation for the loss of power and neglect of 
opportunities of doing good. The policy of the Jesuits at 
a’ later period in this respect may well be contrasted 
with the Cistercians. ‘The new Order never sacrificed duty 
to a question of taste. It was realised that among the 
people who congregate in towns only a minority were likely 
to appreciate pure Italian or Classic forms. The Jesuit 
architects, who were often members of the Society, therefore 
erected churches which were attractive, although sometimes 
at the expense of art. Jesuit architecture has, in con- 
sequence, become a by-word for a species of Rococo, but 
the victory sought was not that of art. 

It must be allowed that the Jesuits were not alone in 
their concessions to the demands of the vox popul. ‘There 
was hardly one Renaissance architect who did not become 
responsible for some novelty or departure from precedent 
which he would be unable to defend on true principles. 
Micuet ANGELO himself, with all his virtues and strong 
will, could not resist the temptation to please by the 
sacrifice of truth, beauty and common sense. All these 
aberrations are, however, evidence not only of the 
weakness or good-nature of architects, but of a general 
condition of mind among the inhabitants of the civilised 
parts of Europe which it is often dangerous to resist. The 
world has to be accepted. with all its faults, and in some 
things there appears little prospect that it will ever differ 
mucb from what it is at present. 

In our days we see buildings arising in England in 
which there is much exaggeration of parts for the sake of 
effect and a squandering of ornamentation as if to suggest 
it was produced by machinery. But it may be doubted 
whether the owners of the buildings or the people who 
have to look on them every day are dissatisfied. In one 
sense such examples of architecture are not without their 
use. ‘They can be utilised as documents for history, for 
they manifest conditions of mind as truly as any confidential 
correspondence. ‘They also prove the continuity of weak- 
ness and of the power of defects to assert themselves in 
London and Paris as in ancient Rome. 


THE TEACHING OF ART IN ANCIENT 
GREECE. 


S there was a great deal of boyishness among the 
Greeks, it was natural they should think mainlv of 
the present rather than of the future. Apparently they 
were indifferent to the judgment of posterity about them. 
In the verses ascribed to Homer which were addressed to 
the women of Delos, the poet’s thoughts did not extend to 
a time when, in regions which were unknown to Greek 
mariners, his work would receive as much reverence as if 
he were a demigod. He was content if all those who 
heard him chant or recite would think of him. According 
to the verses, his prayer was that if any stranger were to ask 
them who was the sweetest minstrel of the district they 
were to answer, ‘‘ A blind man who lives in rocky Chios.” 
A modern versifier would scorn so limited an amount of 
renown. But Homer was not unique in his indifference to 
the future. ‘The artists especially appear to have imitated 
him in their concern for the time when they lived, as if a 
general deluge was sure to follow their departure from the 
world. 

One of the consequences is that when we set up a new 
system for the teaching of art we are unable to adduce the 
authority of the Greeks to support it. We may come to 
the conclusion that their statues and buildings (for about the 
paintings there must be silence) could only be produced by 
a similar system, but the written evidence which is of so 
much importance in such cases is not forthcoming. That 
is a misfortune in an age of educational experiments, and 
when the progress of art appears to be so slow as to be 
measured with difficulty. ‘The references to Greek teaching 
in spite of their vagueness are too interesting to be 
neglected. 
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In the first place, there appears to have been no in- 
struction in the arts at the expense of the State. In Athens 
we hear of no technical classes like these of the London 
County Council, for the people were too shrewd to permit 
their taxes to be wasted in order to impart a little respect- 
ability to a body whose aims were generally sordid and 
selfish. ‘The Greeks contrived to dispense with an in- 
stitution corresponding with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and produced noble works without having resource to 
the unfairness which is unavoidable with a Royal Academy. 
They knew that official schools and machinery did not 
create artists. Ifa youngster wished to design or model he 
sought instruction from a master in those arts, and paid for 
what he received ; for, as we know from the “ Protagoras,” 
it was a common belief that gratuitous lessons were not 
appreciated like those which cost money. But there is 
no reason to suppose the charges were exorbitant. Prices 
in all times necessarily were in proportion to the cost 
of living. In Athens a man could live and work 
with no more sustenance than a _ piece of bread 
and a few olives; shelter was of the simplest, indeed 
in summer many preferred to sleep in the open air 
rather than to toss themselves in stuffy chambers; and the 
clothing, if graceful, was not of costly materials. When 
food, raiment and lodging were easily procured, it was not 
to be supposed that teaching became a sort of usury by the 
profits obtained. ‘The sophists and philosophers, in their 
own opinion at least, ranked higher than the artists, but we 
know that very poor students were allowed to become their 
disciples. CLEANTHES was a pugilist, and yet he could © 
attach himself to the haughty ZENo at no higher fee than 
an obolus, or five farthings, per day. In his turn he 
became the head of a philosophical school, but he was so 
poor that he was unable to provide himself with an under 
garment. Clothes were of as little account among Athenian 
students. PROAERESIUS, whose fame as a teacher was once 
universal, as the world was then understood, was compelled 
to have no more than a share in a garment, and when his 
chum and partner, HEPHAESTION, was attending lectures 
he remained in bed practising oratory, and in that sort of 
alternation the education of the pair was carried on. When 
a Marcus, the adopted son of a Roman emperor, a 
wealthy CicERo or a Horace whose father was a freedman 
in comfortable circumstances became a student in Athens 
higher fees were no doubt offered and accepted, and young 
amateurs whose pouches could be readily filled would pay 
handsomely for admission to the workshop of an artist. 
But although a CLEANTHES was unable to do more than 
carry water or serve as porter to a philosopher, his strength 
of muscle could be turned to account by a sculptor or in 
building works. A man like him who had taken part in 
public contests would also be able to serve occasionally as 
a model. An athlete or eligible young fellow who re- 
sembled CLEANTHES need not perhaps have been very 
regular in providing his obolus when his master was an 
artist. 

The course of instruction which the student, whether 
rich or poor, was likely to follow can only be guessed. 
Opinion is divided whether anatomy was one of the pre- 
liminary studies for a painter or sculptor, or was studied at 
all. We hear through Pausanias of a skeleton formed of 
some sort of metal which was placed in one of the temples, 
but there is nothing stated about its use by artists. APOLLO 
was looked up to by them, but we doubt if they would 
attempt to imitate his operation on Marsyas with the body 
of a slave or a criminal. It was sufficient for a Greek 
painter-or sculptor to be competent to represent what was 
outward and visible. They were worshippers of beauty 
rather than of the science of physiology. The study of the 
parts of animals which nature has carefully concealed would 
not increase their admiration for external forms, which they 
were able to see undraped as often as they desired. 

There was another reason which would make anatomical 
studies less obligatory in Greece than among ourselves. 
Every student of art has heard of the “canon” of 
PoLycLETus. But it was not the only canon. ‘There was 
no obstacle to every master in sculpture and painting 
devising one. If the Greeks approved of various systems 
of philosophy and ethics, why should they object to various 
systems of proportion? They liked to make all things 
resemble cock-fighting, and they arranged the dwellers on 
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high Olympus as if they were deadly adversaries, In logic | 
and rhetoric they placed words in opposition as if com- 
batan‘'s. Without perpetual conflicts life to a Greek would 
be unbearable. Nowa canon of the figure became to him 
like a doctrine of philosophy. It gave rise to discussions 
between the creators of other canons which he could hear 
and enjoy.. Favlts had to be discevered in it, and which 
also had to be defended. A Puipias, PRAXITELES, 
Lysippus or PoLycLetus would naturally desire to see his 
own system of proportion universa!ly adopted, and if the 
sculptor could have had civil or religious authority to back 
him, Greece would, in course of time, possess figures as 
conventional as those of Egypt, or those still pro- 


duced in Eastern monasteries. But there were too 
many rivals, as well as too many lovers of sport, 
to allow any canon to become normal. For the 


students or pupils the master’s canon would, however, 
for a time at icast be accepted implicitly, and efforts would 
be made to have it at the fingers’ ends, That would be 
enough to occupy the earliest period in the workshop. 
How far a canon was derived from a particular model, and 
how far idealism or imagination prevailed, cannot be 
determined. The exercises of the Greek athletes being 
more varied than those now considered necessary — for 
specialists have got hold of games as of professions—were 
likely to produce forms as near perfection as any which 
could be imagined in our time. Many statues in museums 
which are considered to be expressions of an aspiration 
after the ideal may be in reality examples of portraiture, 
with no more deviation from reality than is now allowable 
in the representation of faces on canvas. 

Whether the Greeks preferred to produce what was 
seen by their bodily eyes or by the mind’s eye we cannot 
tell, but the student would be quickly initiated into the 
system. Both means led to the same end, and one, too, 
which seems to be unattainable by modern art, although it 
is ably supplemented by science. A Greek student knew 
he could have no chance of success unless he attained 
that end, for he would have to face a crowd of critics who 
were keen in discerning defects. There was no use in 
abandoning the protection of a master until he had obtained 
confidence in his own work. Many reasons support the 
supposition that numerous artists preferred to allow their 
work to pass as their master’s.” Considering the extent of 
the patronage which was available, the number of sculptors 
whose names have come down to us bears a doubtful ratio 
to the number of works which exist or of which there 
is some record. It is necessary, therefore, to 
employ the word “school” instead of the name of 
an individual artist to designate many a_ work. 
The late Mr. Story, the American sculptor, made one 
effort to investigate the problem. He measured-up, as it 
were, the various kinds of work which had to be executed 
in order to produce the sculpture of the Parthenon, with 
which the name of ‘PERICLES is associated. He discovered 
that the most industrious and dexterous man regularly 
executing a fair day’s work with the. perseverance of a 
machine would not, in an average lifetime, be equal to the 
undertaking. Yet the Parthenon was only one among 
many commissions which were entrusted to PuHIDIAs. 
Being the friend of Purpias, he had to meet the demands 
on his hours which are inevitable with courtiers, and he 
was compelled to meet attacks on his faith and honesty. 
Part of his life was spent in prison, where he could not 
pursue his art. It might be supposed he modelled and left 
the carving to others. But further Investigation. demon- 


strated that a variety of hands is visible in the design of the | 


work. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that PHIPIAS 
was the head of a large school or confraternity of artists, 
who were so well trained by him and so imbued with his 
ideas as to have that unity in variety which is supposed to 
be a principal characteristic of all art which is deserving of 
the name. For the same reason the identification. of 
masterpieces is becoming more and more doubtful as time 
runs on. ‘The. delight, for instance, which was excited by 
the discovery of the Hermes of PRAXITELES is now con- 
siderably abated, for even the German archeologists, in 


spite of the pride which they have in their connection with 
the figure, are not confident that it is the master’s work. It 
may be a replica produced by one.or more pupils. 

We cannot suppose that the cases of . the Parthenon 
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marbles. and. the Hermes are exceptional ; they seem to 
point to a system which prevailed in Greece, and which 
affected not only production, but education. If replicas 
were allowable and inevitable, the training in sculptors’ 
workshops would of course be directed to the accomplish- 
ment of those results. * A student would be brought up to 
accept his master’s canon of proportion, and to adopt his 
manner of treating flesh so that the limbs might be as 
expressive of feeling as a face. Although trained to co- 
operation, he would not necessarily lose his individuality ; 
indeed, the latter quality would fit him often for particular 
parts of the work. But as originality is not a common 
endowment, it would perhaps more effectively develop his 
powers if he followed the same course as his master,: by 
becoming the inheritor of traditions and a representative 
of a system which education had made-a part of his own 
being. 


EGYPTIAN COFFINS AND MUMMIES IN THE 
. BRITISH MUSEUM. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Zzmes, when describing the - 
AN reirrangement of a part of the Egyptian collection in 
the British Museum, says :— ee 

An examination of the contents of the cases of the first and 
second Egyptian rooms as now exhibited shows that the 
British Museum possesses about forty-four mummies and about 
eighty coffins, not including covers of coffins and various frag- 
ments ; taken together these represent a period of about 4,000 
years. The oldest mummified human remains in the Museum 
are those of Mycerinus (case A), the builder of the third 
pyramid of Gizeh, about BC. 3640, and the most modern 
those of a lady whose name is unknown, who, together with | 
her three children, were mummified about. A.D. 400 (case EE). 
The cover of the coffin of Mycerinus, which is exhibited below _ 
the fragments of his mummy, is inscribed with a text that in 
his time was already some thousands of years old, and it is 
noteworthy that at this remote period the king is described as 
“living for ever”' by the words on it. -No further proof that 
the Egyptians believed: in the resurrection and in a future life 
in the earliest times-is needed. Close by the remains’ of 
Mycerinus are exhibited six. fine coffins, all of which were 
made more than 4,500 years ago. Of the greatest importance 
among these is the now famous coffin of Amamu (case B), 
which is inscribed within and without with a very ancient 
version of the Book of the Dead, and next in importance 
come the coffins of Heni and Khati (cases E and Fa 
above which are the skeletons which were laid to rest 


in them. The skeleton of Heni has: been articulated and 
is nearly complete ; that of Khati has been left much as it 
was found. Khati’s lower jaw is wanting, but the skull 


is of considerable interest on’ dccount of the two curious 
indentations upon the upper part of it, one on each side. The 
indications on the bones of Mycerinus, which show that he ~ 
suffered from gout and rheumatism, are wanting in those of 
Heni and Khati. Passing on, we next come to two very fine 
coffins (case H) painted in bright colours and different in every 
way from the sombre rectangular coffins of the Amamu class ; 
these belong to the period of the twenty-second dynasty, about 
B.C. 1000, and form part of the large collection of coffins of the 
priests of. Amen, which occupies wall-cases Nos. 5-23. and 
29-34. It will be remembered that the inhabitants of Thebes 
attributed the victory which their king, Seqsnen-Ra, gained 
over the king of Northern Egypt about .B.c. 1450 to the power 
of Amen, their local god, and: that Thebes was essentially the 
home of Amen. When Amasis: I., B.C. 1700, ascended the 
throne one of his earliest acts was to do honour to Amen by 
enlarging his shrine at Thebes and making provision for 
his priests. . Each of his. successors during the prosperous 
times of the eighteenth and_ nineteenth dynasties en- - 
riched the shrine. and conferred large benefits upon the 
priests, but it was probably Amentphis I., B.C. 1660,° who 
founded the College of Amen-Ra and endowed it sufficiently 
handsomely to support a considerable number of Egyptians of 
high rank who served as priests and priestesses and super- 
intended the education of youth, the writing of the Books of 
the Dead and the embalming of the dead. To this confraternity © 
we owe the splendid Books of the Dead of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and the preservation of the funeral texts which were 
in use during the early dynasties at Heliopolis and Memphis, 
as well as several hundreds of very fine coffins. Its power was 
enormous, and its gradual growth from B.C. 1700 to B.C. 1000, 
when its chief priest boldly seized the reins of government, is 
an interesting study, and the history of the decay of its 
power. and; the expulsion of the members of the order from 
Thebes -in the eighth century before Christ is’ one of 
the most instructive portions of Egyptian history. The pro- 
gress of the confraternity can be plainly seen in the coffins. 
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At first (about B.C. 1650), the colour work on the coffins was 
doné by the best artists and the texts by the most careful 
scribes (see wall-cases 5 and 6). Two or three hundred years 
later (about B.C. 1800) we find both careless painting and 
writing (see wall-cases 7 to 10), inferior woodwork, and incom- 
plete pictures and texts. About BC. 1000, when the high 
priest became king, the colours on the coffins are gaudy, the 
varnish is daubed on, new colours appear, as well as a number 
of gods and mythological persons who are never found on the 
coffins of the olden time. We see also that the places of many 
of the old texts are usurped by the so-called Litany of the Sun, 
and scenes ‘illustrative of new mythological conceptions begin 
to appear. From these facts it is clear that the confraternity 
of Amen did not abide entirely by old standards in religious 
matters. The papyri as well as the coffins of this period reflect 
the material prosperity of the order, and the priests and 
priestesses, if we had their mummied remains, would no doubt 
be decked with jewellery and amulets of a costly nature. To 
the period of the greatest wealth of the order must be assigned 
the fine double coffins in which the British Museum collection 
is rich, but the rough work, poor in every respect, which is 
shown by .many coffins (see wall-cases 22 and 23) reflects the 
growing poverty of the priests. | . 

Of the mummies of the period from B.C. 900 to B.C. 600 the 
British Museum possesses many excellent examples (see cases 
N and P), and the linen in which they are swathed is as fine in 
colour and texture as any known. It will be noticed that about 
this time mummies were placed in cartonnage cases which were 
laced up the back (see cases K, M and N), and that the brightly 
painted scenes were at times defaced by daubing with bitumen. 
This was probably done in troubled times to prevent the tomb 
robbers from identifying the dead by the texts written upon 
them ; and so the wrecking of the mummy by them for the 
sake of the ornaments of the neck, breast and hands was 
averted. A little before the rule of the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
about B.C. 550, we find that mummies were covered with a net- 
work of blue faience beads, and of this class also the Museum 
has some fine examples (see cases O and P). During the 
period of the kings of the twenty-sixth dynasty the shape of 
the coffin changes considerably, and the style of decoration is 
peculiar to the time. Along the north wall we have a splendid 
series which fully illustrates this class of coffin, and as the coffins 
and covers are here exhibited separately, it is now possible to 
examine the scenes and texts which are painted on the inside and 
backs as well as on the‘fronts. The coffins of Shepshet 
(case Q), presented by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, well 
exhibit the artistic treatment of the inner and outer coffin of 
the period, and the coffin of Bes-en-Maut (case 44) illustrates 
the group of coffins which are inscribed within and without 
with hieroglyphic texts. On this fine example we have a copy 
of the CLIV. chapter of the Book of the Dead, in which-the 
‘deceased declares it as his belief that he will rise at the 
resurrection and enjoy everlasting life, because Osiris, “his 
father,” “who never saw corruption,” rose from the dead and 
became the king of life everlasting. In’ passing from the 
coffins of this period to those of a later date, we notice several 
changes, the chief of these being the revival of the attempt to 
reproduce an actual likeness of the deceased in wood or plaster. 
The coffins from Akhmim (Panopolis) have usually gilded faces 
(see cases S and T), and the head of the mummy is often 
encased in a cartonnage gilded and painted blue. 

Leaving the first Egyptian room and its mummies and 
coffins, which represent a period of about 3,000 years from 
B.C. 3600 to B.C. 600, we find in the second Egyptian room a 
fine display of those which were made between B.C. 600 and 
A.D. 400. The huge coffins of the fifth and fourth centuries 
before Christ are uninteresting, and it seems as if the funereal 
artist endeavoured to make up in the size of the coffin for what 
he lacked in skill ; the mummies of the period, too, are of little 
interest. At the beginning of the Ptolemaic period gold was 
freely used on the faces of coffins (sea wall-cases 60 and 61) 
which, curiously enough, are now identical in shape with the 
stone coffins of Tabnith and Eshmunazar found at Sidon. 
During the same period the coffins gradually become much 
plainer, and the artists’ powers of decoration seem to havé been 
lavished upon the’ mummy.  Brightly-painted: and’ gilded 
cartonnage cases are laid over the mummy (see cases W and Y), 
the plaques, on which are painted figures of the’ gods, 
made in hollow-work; it is probable that such ‘mummies 
were kept in the houses of the friends of the dead. About 
the time of the Romans the use of coffins declined, 
and the mummy enclosed in a _ painted cartonnage 
case, or swathed in painted bandages, was laid upon a 
rectangular board beneath a vaulted cover; both board and 
cover were brightly painted with colours which are character- 
istic of the period. In the case of some mummies the swathing 
is a work of art (see case AA), but usually those which belong 
to this period are shapeless bundles (see cases AA and FF). 
It has been said above that in the twenty-fifth dynasty the 
attempt to reproduce the face and features of the deceased so 
common in the earlier dynasties was revived (see the coffin of 


An-Antef in room I., wall-case 1), and now a remarkable 
development of this art took place. In the first and second 
centuries of our era a portrait of the deceased was painted in 
colours upon a board which was fastened to the swathings 
over the face of the mummy, and there seéms to be 
little doubt that the artist was successful. Excellent 
examples of this class of portraiture are seen in case 1o’and in 
wall-case No. 66, where the gorgeous mummy of Artemidorus 
is displayed. The funeral scenes, which are painted in gold’on 
a red ground on the latter, prove that the artist did not know 
the meaning of what he was painting, while both the coloured 
portrait and the Greek inscription upon the breast show the 
great modification which had taken place in the art of mummy 
decoration owing to the influence of the Greek settlers in 
Egypt. Near Artemidorus (see cases 67 to 69) is exhibited a 
very fine group of cartonnayes of the members of one family, 
which consisted of a man, his two wives and several children ; 
that of the man is of considerable interest on account of the 
style of decoration, the Demotic inscription upon it, &c. The 
cartonnages of the women are still more interesting, for they 
clearly give an exact representation of their appearanice during life 
as regards height and figure, dress, ornaments, &c. These cases 
are probably unique, and their value archzologically is muclr 
enhanced by the fact that we are able to assign a date to them 
which cannot be far wrong. In the third and fourth centuries 
of our era models of the heads and necks of the deceased made 
of painted plaster were placed on the covers of coffins imme- 
diately over the heads of the mummified dead, and of these a 
charming set of examples is found on the first’shelf of .wall-cases 
67 and 70; it is clear that they represent dead Greek colonists, 
and a comparison of the treatment of the hair with that found 
in Greek statuary will probably enable experts to assign a 
tolerably correct date to them. Our space will not admit of 
more than calling attention to the numerous objects of interest 
in the other cases of the second Egyptian room, as for example 
the large bier cloth of coloured wool work (see wall-cases 71° 
and 72) and the curiously shaped coffins of the late Christian 
period about A.D. 400 (cases EE and FF), plshal 

It will be readily admitted that the fine collection of 
mummies and coffins which the trustees have so successfully 
exhibited includes examples of almost every style of mum- 
mifying and class of coffin belonging to every important 
period in Egyptian history from B.C. 3600 to A.D. 400, by which 
time the custom of embalming the body had almost ceased in 
Egypt, and the student of funereal archeology in London has 
at his hand an educational instrument possessed by no other 
institution, public or private, in Europe. We should; of 
course, like to see some of the bitumenised prehistoric 
skeletons from the neighbourhood of Abydos and a~ few 
good eighteenth dynasty mummies, and one or two. mummies 


from Sakkara of the early dynasties included in this 
great display at our National Museum, but no doubt 
the authorities will’ lose no opportunity of acquiring 


such rare objects when they appear in the market. Meanwhile, 
we can examine in a way never before possible all the various 
developments of Egyptian funereal art, and observe the per- 
sistence of its chief characteristics during a period of about 
4,000 years. We may also see that from first to last’ the 
Egyptians everywhere held firmly the belief in the resurrection 
and in immortality which had been handed down to them as an 
assured thing in the early days of their marvellous civilisation. 
They mummified their dead and performed elaborate rituals on 
their behalf and hewed wonderful tombs for them, not from 
motives of pride and vanity, but as a result of a living faith in 
the werld beyond the grave and of a hope of the life everlasting 
which was to be lived in a spiritual body, after the Judgment, 
along with the beatified, in the kingdom of Osiris. 


WALL-PAINTINGS OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
ah filling in the panels of the Royal Exchange with paint- 
ings by distinguished artists, typifying liberty, commerce 
and education, is making considerable progress, and’ the 
Gresham committee have prepared a list of the subjects ‘sug- 
gested for the completion of the scheme of decoration on these 
lines. There are twenty-two panels in all. The subjects pro- 
posed are as follows :—(1) The Ancient Britons and Phcenicians 
trading on the coast of Cornwall. (Given and painted by the 
late Lord Leighton, P.R.A) (2) Alfred the Great repairing the 
Walls of the City of London in the Ninth Century. (3) Wil: 
liam the Conqueror granting the Charter to the Citizens of ’ 
London. (Given by the Corporation of London and painted 
by Mr. Seymour Lucas, RA.) (4) William II. Building the 
Tower of London. (5) Henry II. Foundation of the Hospital ' 
of St. Thomas of Acon. (6) John signing Magna Charta. 
(7) Scene of a Folk-mote held in St. Paul’s Churchyard. - (8) 
Edward II. the Famous z/ey at the Tower. (9):Edward III, 
The Entertainment of the Vintners’ Company to the five Kings. 
(10) Richard II. The Insurrection of Wat Tyler. (11) Henry IV. 
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Sir Richard Whittington and his Charities. (12) Henry VI, 
Marching of the Trained Bands to Barnet. (13) Edward IV. 
The Charter of Charles the Bold to the Merchant Adventurers. 
(14) Richard III. The Crown offered to Richard III. at 
Baynard’s Castle. (Promised by Mr. Carl Meyer.) (15) 
Henry VII. Foundation of St. Paul’s School by Dean Colet. 
(16) Elizabeth. ‘The Opening of the Royal Exchange. (Given 
by the Mercers’ Company, and now being painted by Mr. 
Ernest Crofts, R.A.) . (17) Charles I. Demanding the five 
members at Guildhall. (Given by Sir Samuel Montagu, M.P., 
and painted, by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A.). (18) 
Charles II. Opening of the Second Royal Exchange. (19) 
The Fire of London. (Given by the Sun Fire Insurance 
Company, and now being painted by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
A.R.A.) (20) William III. and Mary. Founding of the Bank 
of England. (21) William IV. Opening New London Bridge. 
(22) Victoria. Opening of the Third Royal Exchange. (Given 
by Mr. Deputy Snowden, and painted by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, 
A.R.A.) From this list it will be seen that paintings for seven 
of the panels have already been provided by the munificence of 
the Corporation, the Mercers’ Company and various private 
donors, leaving fifteen.at present vacant. It is hoped that 
when the plan of decoration becomes generally known, others 
of the rich guilds and some of the leading merchants and 
bankers of the City may be disposed to contribute some of the 
remaining panels. It is stated that,the cost of a panel is 500/. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL BUILDINGS. 


MEMORANDUM was prepared in the Ministry of 
Fomento on the subject of the conservation and restora- 
tion of public monuments in Spain. From an early date monu- 
ments of interest in that country have had State protection. 
In 1865 a commission was established in each province for the 
control of the remains and placed under the direction of the 
Royal Academies of History and Fine Arts in Madrid. The 
number of monuments declared to be national is stated to be 
over sixty, but it is proposed to publish accurate statistics about 
them. The cost of any works executed is borne by the province 
or town in which the monument is situated. 

The following are the regulations of the provincial com- 
missions of historical monuments which were approved on 
December 30, 1881 :— 

In each province there shall be a commission of historic 
and artistic monuments composed of the corresponding members 
of the Royal Academies of History and Fine Arts of San 
Fernando. In the provincial capitals where the number of 
corresponding members, whether of the Academy of History 
or of the Academy of Fine Arts, shall exceed six, only five 
members designated by each Academy shall form part of the 
commission. The Academies are empowered to reorganise 
these commissions whenever they think fit. 

In addition to the corresponding Academicians mentioned 
above, the following shall be ex officio members of the provincial 
commissions of monuments :-—The inspectors of antiquities, the 
provincial (State) architects, the chief of the Home Department, 
the chief librarian and curator of the archives whenever the 
provincial capital possesses a library. 

In provinces where there are academies of fine arts, these 
shall submit to the Royal Academy of San Fernando three 
different lists of three names, one list for each section, with a 
view to the election by the said Royal Academy of three 
members who shall form part of the Commissions of Monu- 
ments. ‘The said lists shall be submitted by the presidents of 
the respective (provincial) academies. 


The provincial commissions are to be considered the- 


local representatives of the two Royal Academies. The 
presidency of the Commissions of Historical and Artistic 
Monuments shall be held by the governors of the respective 
provinces. . At aJl functions at which the members of the 
provincial commissions are present in a corporate capacity, 
they shall take rank with other provincial corporations. 

The duties of the provincial commissions of monuments 
are :—(1) The preservation and restoration of national historic 
and artistic monuments. (2) The supervision, improvement, 
augmentation or creation of provincial museums of fine arts. 
(3) The direction of excavations of national interest. (4-7) The 
control of museums of antiquities, the acquisition of objects of 
art, MSS., &c. (8) The professional and archeological 
examination of public monuments to prevent their decay and 
check restorations of an.incongruous nature, or such as are 
calculated to endanger the artistic value of the buildings. 
(9) The preservation of the tombs of kings and illustrious men 
(10) Intervention in all public works undertaken with 
municipal, provincial, or public funds on ancient sites, in the 
vicinity of the great Roman roads, or in any other place where 
the existence of ancient ‘buildings is suspected, in order to 
prevent the loss or abstraction of such objects of artistic or 
archeological interest as may be discovered. 


The Commissions of Historical and Artistic Monuments, im. 


view of the objects which they are constituted to accomplish,. . 


shall act as consultative bodies to.the governors of the respec- 

tive provinces in all that concerns their particular sphere. The: 
provincial commissions shall accordingly be required to furnish. 
all information requested by the governor as to the value and 

importance of the artistic monuments in the province under 
his charge which stand in need of repair. 
annual estimate of all works necessary for the preservation of. 
artistic monuments at the cost of provinces or municipalities, 

as also of the additions to be made to the museums of art and 
archeology. 

Provincial governors shall take no final resolution on matters. 
referred to in the foregoing article without previously con— 
sulting the provincial commissions of monuments, nor shalk 
they execute such resolutions without communicating with the 
Royal Academy more especially interested, unless the urgency’ 
of the case shall make such communication impossible. When 
this is the case, they shall immediately inform the Royal 
Academy which the resolution .adopted more immediately: 
concerns. : 

In their dealings with the governors, the provincial com- 
missions shall take the initiative in protesting against the 
commencement of any projected works on public buildings 
until the Royal Academy of Fine Arts or of San Fernando 
shall have exercised the right of previous examination, or. 
deputed the provincial commission to act on its behalf. Such. 


examination shall be obligatory in all cases of restoration, 


modification or construction of new buildings, whether such. 
buildings are complementary to the old ones or not, and are or 
are not accessory works of art. It must always be carried out,, 
whatever may be the civil or religious nature. of the buildings. 
in question, or the uses to which they are destined. The com-. 


missioners shall order the suspension of all unauthorised works. _ 
until such time as a definite resolution shall have been takenin — 


the matter. In making representations against any immediate- 
alienation, demolition or destruction of any monuments of real — 


value or national interest, whatever pretext may be alleged in 
In proposing the prompt restoration — 


favour of destruction. atiol 
of artistic buildings belonging to provinces or municipali-- 
ties, the stability of which appears to be imperilled. 


To draw up an. 
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preventing the sale to foreign countries of important historicah 


and artistic objects, and in proposing the acquisition of pictures,. _ 
In making any proposals conducing to the objects. 


statues, &c. 
for which they were appointed. pay 
In lke manner the duties of the provincial committees. 


towards the Royal Academy of San Fernando, whichis invested. 
by law with all the powers of Central Commission of Monu- _ 


ments, shall be as follows :—1. To furnish all information and. 


supply all facts requested in order to insure the suitable — 


decision of all matters committed to their charge. 2. To 


submit, for the examination and approval of the Academy, all 


plans tor the restoration of buildings entrusted to their care 
whenever these are of an important nature, or whenever any~ 
alteration in the form or character of the building shall seem. 
likely toensue. 3. To make an annual return of their respective 
estimates and their expenditure in all that refers to the 


preservation of artistic monuments and museums of fine arts. 


The cost of preservation and restoration of historic monu-» 


ments, the institution and augmentation of museums of fine art, 


the acquisition of pictures, statues, carvings, and other objects. 
with which the Royal Academy of San Fernando is especially . 
concerned, shall be met :—1. Out of the funds already assigned, 
or hereafter to be assigned, to the commission of monuments im 
the provincial estimates. 2. Out of sums set apart for similar: 
purposes in the government estimates. 3. Out of extra grants. 
which may be made by the government on special occasions at. 
the request of the Royal Academy. 


The provincial commissions shall devote their regular — 


labours to the formation of a catalogue vazsonné of alb 
edifices existing in their provinces, the artistic value or historical - 
importance of which make them worthy of a place in the- 
“Statistics of Monuments” projected by the Central Com- 
mission of Monuments. ie 

Provincial governors and mayors of towns are to lend the 


provincial commissions the most efficacious support in their» 


power, supplying them with all the information they require in. 
order to accomplish the object for which they have been ap-. 
pointed, and endeavouring to remove any obstacles opposed to- 
the regular exercise of their duties. ; 


GLASGOW ARCH ITECTU RAL ASSOCIATION- 


N the 5th inst. in the rooms, Pitt Street, Mr. George S. 

Hill, vice-president, in the chair, Mr. George E. Walker, . 

the Association travelling student, read a paper descriptive of 

his tour in ,Yorkshire and Lincoln.. .Pencil sketches made 

during the journey were exhibited. A vote of thanks, proposedi. 

by Mr. Walter S. Tucker and seconded by Mr. John Fair-, 
weather, was accotded to Mr. Walker, 
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ENGLISH BELL FOUNDING. 
HE ancient town of Lynn,.in Norfolk, seems to have been 
the headquarters of the bellfounders’ art in the fourteenth 
century, and most probably much earlier. We meet with the 
‘names of Thomas de Lynn, William de Lenne, Johannes 
Godyng de Lynn; also the names of Wamlis and Schep. 
Their bells are scattered through Lincolnshire, Norfolk and the 
- adjoining counties. As their letters and ornamentations were 
‘ mearly identical, we may conclude all these names to refer to 
one foundry, It were much to be wished that more specimens 
of their work remained, Their inscriptions were in single 
capitals, each highly. ornamented in the missal style, the initial 
_detters particularly so. Often the human figure is introduced 
“sin attitudes to suit the letter, usually in ecclesiastical or monkish 
costume. The initial letters are besides beautifully crowned. 
The inscription begins with a floriated cross, more or less 
‘elaborate, and between each word is a stop, usually a fleur-de- 
-ilis or. sprig. of some flower. Among those still existing is a 
. bell, dedicated to St. Margaret, with a beautiful running pattern 
of daisies. The canons of bells of this date are sometimes 
_ beautifully moulded, taking the shape of the head of a_ bird or 
animal, The West of England was mainly supplied with bells 
from Gloucester. We find one John of Gloucester, c. 1310. 
‘The foundry in that city has continued in active ‘operation 
-almost to the present day. Its Medizeval works, however, were 
not equal to those of East Anglia. York-seems to have been 
‘the centre of the trade for the North of England. Early in the 
‘fifteenth century a very flourishing bell foundry was established 
at Norwich and was for some generations in the hands of the 
_ Brazier family, men of great opulence in that wealthy city. 
Their bells differed from those, of Lynn manufacture by the 
invariable use of black-lettering for the inscriptions, which 
_were in elegant Latin, evidently the compilation of some well- 
educated ecclesiastic. Their capital letters and stops were 
sometimes very good, but the casting was not equal to that 
‘from Lynn. The Brazier bells are easily distinguished by four 
shields on their crowns, viz. a crown between three church bells, 
»,on an ermine or diapered ground ; this was in the first instance 
ithe trade mark and afterwards the adopted arms of the Brazier 
family. Contemporaneously with the Norwich foundry was 
another at Bury St. Edmund’s, originating with the abbey there 
—and continuing for a century or two after its dissolution. One 
Stephen Toune was their great founder. His bells are large 
and marvellously grand in tone, but the casting is poor and tas 
_works of art they are beneath notice ; his bells are invariably 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin or to St. Edmund. the patron 
- Saint of Bury.. They may be recognised by a. shield made out 
of the arms of the abbey, viz. two arrows in saltire, enfiled by a 
ducal coronet, Reading also had a flourishing foundry in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which for the most. part 
supplied the home counties. In the seventeenth century, when 
bells were much multiplied for the. purpose of change-ringing, 
bell foundries were started in nearly every large town in the 
_ kingdom, and so numerous were the founders that we might fill 
‘Some pages even with their names. We will only mention one 
“name, Miles Gray, of Colchester ; so beautiful were his bells 
and so great his fame that the great bell of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
_Was sent all. the way to Colchester to be recast by him. There 
are many beautiful peals of his yet in existence, and some of his 
tenors are beyond all praise ; many a mould has been taken 
_ from one or other of them by founders of the present day. A 
‘favourite custom in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
‘when roads were bad and conveyance difficult, was for bell- 
founders to itinerate. An order was given for the bells of some 
country town to be recast, and the founder would come there, 
,set up a temporary furnace in some convenient spot, execute 
‘his order, with the addition of all the cracked, bells in the 
_neighbourhood, and this done, after.a few months’ sojourn, 
would travel on to some other central spot for similar opera- 
tions, 


DISCOVERY AT THEBES. 
ot pas Cairo correspondent of the Z7zmes has received the 
, following details from Sir W. E, Garstin, K.C.M.G., 
“Under-Secretary of State for Public Works, who entered the 
“tomb described below immediately after its discovery about 
‘three weeks ago. 

As a sequel to his discovery of the tomb of King Thothmes 
III. at Thebes, M. Loret, director-general of the antiquities 
department, has discovered and opened the tomb of Amenophis 
IL., a king of the eighteenth dynasty, who reigned some 1,500 
years B.C. The find is amongst the most interesting ever made 
‘in Egypt, as, although the jewellery, &c., were rifled from the 

“tomb probably during the twentieth dynasty, the mummies of 
Amenophis and of seven other kings are intact. 

The tomb is entered by a steep inclined gallery, which 
terminate’ in a well of some 26 feet in depth, and this obstacle 
surmounted the entrance’ to ‘the’ king’s sepulchre is reached. 
In the first chamber the body of ‘a man’ is found bound on toa 


richly-painted boat, his arms and feet tied with cords, a piece 
of cloth stuffed as a gag into his mouth, and marks of wounds 
on the breast and head. In the next chamber are laid out the 
bodies of a man, a woman and a boy. 

None of the four bodies has been embalmed, but owing to 
the dryness of the atmosphere they are all in the most complete 
state of preservation with the features perfect, and although 
they evidently met with violent deaths, they have the appear- 
ance of being asleep. The hair upon each is luxuriant and 
the features resemble to a marked degree those of the fellaheen 
of the present day. 

The king’s tomb is a chamber of magnificent proportions. in 
perfect preservation. The roof, which is supported by massive 
square columns, is painted a deep blue, studded with golden 
stars, and the walls are entirely covered with’ paintings, the 
colours of which are as vivid as if laid on only yesterday. At 
one end of this chamber, in an excavation sunken several feet 
below the level of the rest of the floor, is the sarcophagus of the 
king, placed upon a massive block of alabaster. The sarco- 
phagus is of sandstone, artificially coloured a bright rose hue, 
and contains the mummy intact, with chaplets of flowers round 
the feet and neck. 

In a small chamber to the right are nine mummies, two of 
them bearing no name and the others those of the kings 
Thothmes IV., Amenophis III., Set Nakht, Seti II. (supposed 
to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus), Rameses IV., 
Rameses VI. and Rameses VIII., who all reigned between 
about 1500 and 1150 B.C. 

The tomb is that of Amenophis II., for whom it was built, 
and is supposed to have been ‘opened later to receive the 
mummies of the other kings, probably to save them from viola- 
tion. The floors of all the chambers are covered with a mass 
of objects, statues, vases, wooden models of animals, boats, &c., 
requiring immense care in sorting for removal.. The whole 
constitutes one of the most impressive sights that can be 
imagined. For the first time on record the body of an Egyptian 
king has been found in the tomb prepared for him, as 
previously-discovered royal mummies had been removed from 
their tombs and secreted for safety at’ Deir-el-Bahari. ' 

Possibly this discovery of the bodies of murdered victims in 
a king’s tomb may throw some light upon the vexed question 
of human sacrifices which now divides Egyptologists. 

The Public Works Ministry has requested M. Loret to 
remove only the smaller objects and to leave the mummies and 
bodies in their present place. The entrance to the tomb will 
then be built up until next winter, when iron railings may be 
placed to prevent injury from touching by visitors, whilst 
affording them the unique sight of the lying in state of a king 
who reigned over 3,400 years ago. 


SCENIC ART AND STAGE MANAGEMENT. 


HE paper on modern stage mechanism to be read before 

the Society of Arts on Wednesday, the 2oth’ inst., by 

Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, will deal with practically a new subject, 

to which little or no attention has’so far been given in this 

country, although important stages worked by hydraulics and 

electricity have been used in the United. States. and on the 
Continent for a considerable number of years. 

Mr. Sachs, after dealing with elementary equipment of the 
stage of to-day, will indicate the lines on which modern science 
may be applied to the mounting of plays and he will give 
particulars as regards the general working of the theatre, and 
speak of various ways of obtaining realistic effects or illusions 
on the stage effects. 

A valuable series of photographs, sketches and drawings 
from modern stages will then be shown by the aid of limelight 
views and explained by the lecturer, and among these will be 
all the more important examples, including those of the Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin and other continental opera houses, as well as 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden stages. 

Special reference will be made to the hydraulic installation 
at Drury Lane and the electric turn-table stage at Munich. 

A number of gentlemen prominently connected with the 
stage have promised to attend the meeting and to participate in 
the discussion. Among those invited,are Mr. Arthur Collins of 
Drury Lane, Mr. Moul of the Alhambra, Mr. Mulholland of 
the Camberwell Theatre, and several dramatic critics and 
stage mechanics. Among the latter is Mr. Kranich, of Bayreuth 
fame, who will have charge of the stage effects in the Covent 
Garden Wagneriarr cycle. - th 6 
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Sir Wyke Bayliss will deliver an address to-morrow (Satur- 
day) at the galleries of the Royal Society of.British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, on “Art in the House of her Friends.” |The 
lecture, which will be addressed to members and friends of the 
Society, will commence at 4 P.M. ae 
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, NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
' THERE ‘must’ be exceptional circumstances to compel 
‘the use of bolts in structures of steel or iron instead of 
rivets. .In America, where a greater variety of framed 
‘ structures are erected than in this country, the relative 
strength of bolted joints as compared ‘with rivetted is of 
much importance. From, experiments. which -were con- 
ducted at the Watertown Arsenal it would. appear that the 
average strength of a bolted joint 1s only about two-thirds 
that of a rivetted. joint of the same sort, and that, if the 
diameter of the bolts or rivets is rather small in comparison 
‘with the thickness of the plates, the strength of the bolted 
joint may not be much more than one-half that of a rivetted 
joint. It is therefore unquestionably advisable, in design- 
ing bolted joints, to provide at least one-half more bolts 
- than. the number of rivets given by the ordinary rules for 
rivetted joints ; and, in the case of building-work, architects 
should remember, says the American Architect, that a lofty 
structure, attached to the ground only at its foot, and 
affording little opportunity for diagonal wind-bracing, is 
peculiarly liable to injury through lack of rigidity at the 
joints ; and that if bolts, which never hold the parts together 
_as firmly as rivets, are to be used in the joints, an additional 
_ allowance should be made to their number as a protection 
against the effect of momentum due to swaying. 


THE President of the Cambridge University Union 
Society has appealed to past members and friends to con- 
tribute to the fund which the officers and members are 
raising for the improvement and renovation of the debating 
hall, an object of the greatest importance to the Society. 
A scheme for the improvement of the hall has long been 
under the consideration of a committee appointed for 
the purpose, and, with the assistance of Mr. WATERHOUSE, 
R.A., this scheme has now been matured. It is proposed 
to extend the gallery along the blank wall behind the 
President’s chair, thereby providing additional accommoda- 
tion for visitors which is urgently needed, and also greatly 
improving the appearance of the hall. It is also proposed 
to redecorate the hall, to improve the system of lighting, to 
renovate the furniture and to incréase the convenience of 
the lobby outside the gallery. It is estimated that the cost 
of these improvements will be at least 800/., but only so 
much can be undertaken as the response to this appeal will 
allow. The committee are, however, assured that the 
results aimed at would amply justify the full expenditure, 
and therefore earnestly trust that they may be enabled to 
carry out the scheme in its entirety.) 


THE French Chambers have voted a sum of 3,000,000 
francs to construct a new hall for meeting in the Palais 
Législatif. The preliminary works, which are estimated to 
cost 150,000 francs, will be undertaken without delay, but 
the new salle des séances is not likely to be completed 
before three or four years have elapsed. It will be erected on 
the Cour d’Honneur, which is next the Place de Bourgogne, 
and the public entrance will be from the street, the entrance 
on the quay being reserved for members. The existing 
place of meeting will become a hall. for conferences. As 


soon as convenient the electric light is to be introduced 


in the palace. The Palais Bourbon has had a curious 
history. In 1722 a mansion was erected on ground, 
which formed part of the Pré-aux-Clercs, from the 
designs of GIRARDINI, but as it was soon considered 
insufficient in size, more land was obtained and a new 
mansion arose for the BouRBON family, which is supposed 
to have cost a million sterling. It was barely completed 
when the Revolution took place, and it became the Maison 
de la Révolution. It was next assigned to a school for 
engineers, and afterwards to the Council of Five Hundred. 
When Bonaparte became emperor he had the existing 
peristyle constructed from the plans of Poyer. An exhibi- 
tion of French industry was held there in 1806. The Corps 
Législatif succeeded as tenants. In 1814 the building 
became the Chambre des Députés, a rent of 124,000 francs 
being paid to the Prince p—E Conps as the heir of -the 
original owner. The Prince sold his rights in a: part of the 
property to the State for 5,500,000 francs, and his heir; the 
Duc p’AUMALE, received a nearly similar sum in 1830. 
The salle which is about to be abandoned was constructed 
in 1832 after the plans of Jory. . 
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‘THERE is now more importance attached to the founder 
of Buddhism than when the late James Frrcusson was 
investigating the archeology of India. Buppua was then 
supposed to have come into this world in Oude about the 
year 623 B.c. ‘The place thus favoured was Kapilavastu, 
Which is marked on FERGUSsoN’s map, but was not de- 
scribed by him. Mr. Vincent SMITH, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, says it is only within the past three years that the 
accidental discovery of an inscribed pillar, erected by the 


Emperor Asoka in the third century B.c., fixed with ~ 


certainty the site of the city. The ruins, which were lately 
visited by Mr. Smiru, are, so far as is yet known, all of 
brick ; they are for the most part buried in jungle and are 


so extensive that many years would be required for their 
The city was destroyed during the lifetime of 


exploration. 
GauTaMA BuppHa, and when the first of the famous 
Chinese pilgrims visited the place in 410 A.D. it was a mass 
of desolate ruins, and there is no indication that it has 
since been occupied. This fact gives exceptional interest 
to the excavations now in progress, for they are bringing to 
light buildings more ancient than any previously known in 
India. Buppua spent many years preaching and teaching at 
the city of Sravasti, and a large number of his sayings and 
parables purport to have been uttered. there. 
this famous city was long sought in vain. 


The site of 
Mr. SMITH now 


states with confidence that it is in the jungles of the Nepal — 


Terai, about 11 miles from the station of Nepalganj Road 
on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 
like those of Kapilavastu, ‘are buried in jungle ; but they 
seem of great extent, and are found precisely where the 
Chinese pilgrims of the early centuries of the Christian era 
stated that Sravasti was. 
visit to the palace has been sent to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Kusanagara, where the aged GauTama died, has 
not yet been found ; but Mr. SmirH suggests that it is not 
very far from the massive ruins of Simranu, north of the 


Champaran district of Nepal, and thinks it probable that a 


plare called Dewdurpa, 13 miles north of Simranu and 


54 miles south of Kathmandu, will turn out to be — 


Kusanagara. 


SAXONY is a kingdom where respect for antiquity should i 
be expected to be enforced. But previous to the establish- 


ment of a “Commission for the Preservation of Monu- 


ments ” in 1894 there was no authority for any interference _ 
We suppose the people did not 
The Commission consists of a | 


to secure that respect. 
need official prompting. 
representative of the Ministry of the Interior, five members 


nominated by the Consistory of the Lutheran Church, — 
an expert named by the Ministry for purposes of — 


inventory, and a member 


Society of Antiquaries. 


named. by the Saxon 


A full account of Mr. Smrrn’s” 


The Commission having ‘ been 


Its remains, — 


duly organised, the Ministry of the Interior notified its — 


formation to parochial authorities of the kingdom. 
They were from that date to abstain from all fundamental 


alterations or repairs of monuments and buildings of historic 


interest, unless the opinion of the Commission had. been 
previously taken. The rules do not appear to confer a right 


of active protection of monuments possessed by private 
On learning, however, that interference with any — 


persons. 
such relics was in contemplation, the Commission would 
address a suitable recommendation or protest to the pro- 
prietor in question, who would further, if recalcitrant, he 
exposed to official pressure, or remonstrances, in the neces- 
sary direction. During the demolitions recently effected in 
Dresden, the subject was kept in view by the Society of 


Antiquaries, that was instrumental in preserving from loss” 


many valuable monumental relics which were consigned to 
one of the large museums of the capital. There is a desire 
in some quarters to procure additions to the text of the new 
German Civil Code, which would place the whole subject 
on a suitable basis of German statutory provision. 
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ENGLISH ART IN ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS.* 


HE knowledge of the history of art that is to be gathered 
from a study of the illuminated manuscripts of the Middle 

Ages would be more generally appreciated if such manuscripts 
were more numerous than they are. Although they have 
survived in fairly large numbers, yet, in the ordinary nature of 
things, such portable relics, easily passing from hand to hand, 
must always have been liable to injury and loss, and in our own 
country, during the periods of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries and of the Reformation, many priceless examples must 
have perished. In our own day they are to be found, in any 
numbers, only in the national libraries or in the possession of a 
very few private collectors. But although their number has 
become limited, and although the examples of more than 
ordinary merit are comparatively few, there is no other series 
of artistic productions that enables us to follow so concisely the 
development of drawing and painting from a comparatively early 
date through the different epochs of the Middle Ages. The 
illuminated manuscript from its very shape has had an advan- 
tage which can scarcely be overrated for preserving the paint- 
ings and ornaments with which it is adorned—an advantage 
which is denied to the picture that hangs upon the wall exposed 
to the light day by day and year after year. The colours and 
metals of miniatures and borders, which, when the book is 
closed, are effectually protected from the injurious effects of 
exposure to light and of impurities in the air of our gas-lighted 
towns, remain marvellously fresh after the lapse of hundreds 
of years. And again, a single volume may be a very picture 
gallery in itself, containing miniature after miniature and 
border on border, which delight us with their variety of 
drawing and ornament and design. Indeed, no artist can have 
a fuli knowledge of the development of his art who has 
not ‘studied its. early efforts in the illuminations of the 
Middle Ages. This evening we are to trace that develop- 
ment, as shown in the illuminated manuscripts of our 
own country, and, we say at once that there is. no 
other series in. which the history of that development 
is more interesting. The political changes through which 
England passed have surely left their mark upon the artistic 
productions as they did upon the character of the people ; and 
as we move from century to century we trace the hand of the 
Celt, of the Roman, of the Saxon and of the Norman as clearly 


_in-our manuscripts as we do in the architecture of our 


cathedrals and in the remains on our ancient sites. 

The earliest examples of illuminated manuscripts produced 
in England prove the existence of two distinct schools, different 
essentially from one another: the one holding sway in the 
north of the country, the other in the south—the one excelling 
in ornament, the other striving after a higher form of art and 
developing a remarkable power in figure-drawing. Both were 
imported, the northern style being Celtic in its origin; the 
southern, there can be little doubt, being introduced into the 
country by the Roman missionaries. 

The introduction of the Celtic style of book-decoration, 
originally from Ireland, into the North of England need only 
be referred to here very briefly. .In consequence of the con- 
version of Oswald, who became king of Northumberland in 
the year 625, and who had accepted Christianity during his 
exile in the Irish monastery of Iona, Aidan, a monk of that 
house, became the founder of the Northumbrian Church, and 
as first bishop of the see of Lindisfarne, or Holy Isle, he chose 
that island on the Northumbrian coast as the seat of his 
diocese. There was established by the brethren who accom- 
panied him from Iona the northern school of Lindisfarne, 
which became famous for the finely written and ornamented 
manuscripts in the Celtic style. which it produced. This style 
was that which had developed in Ireland, and which had pro- 
duced such wonderful works of art as the famous Book of 
Kells at the close of the seventh century, and in which elaborate 
ornamentation of the most intricate patterns was the artist’s 
triumphant achievement. Figure-drawing was scarcely at- 
tempted, and when it was attempted the result was, according 
to our ideas, singularly hideous. The mechanical excellence 
after which the Irish artist strove seems to have killed his per- 
ception of the beauty of the lines of free drawing ; but, if he 
lost this power of perception, there can be no question of the 
high pitch of excellence to which he raised his purely 
ornamental designs, This style then was transferred, as 
we have seen, te the North of England, and was the source 
of the decoration which, after becoming so famous at Lindis- 
farne, worked southward, and left its mark upon the ornamenta- 
tion of the southern school. We are not here called upon to 
attempt to trace the origin of the Irish style of ornamentation. 
Its astonishing development, no doubt, had its beginnings 
quite at the commencement of the Christian era, but its applica- 
tion to book-decoration appears to have been of comparatively 
late date, probably not earlier than the seventh century. 


* A paper by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
read before the Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts. 


To illustrate the Celtic style, as practised at Lindisfarne, we 
turn naturally to that wonderful book, the “ Lindisfarne 
Gospels,” or “Durham Book,” as it is also called, that never- 
failing source of perfect examples of the varied patterns of the 
school. This volume, containing the four Gospels in Latin, is 
stated by early tradition which we need not dispute, to have 
been written by Eadfrith, bishop of Lindisfarne from 698 to 
721, in honour of St. Cuthbert, who died in 687. The period of 
the manuscript, then, is about the year 720. The very 
writing of the text may be in itself regarded as a work of art, so 
perfect is the formation of the characters ; but the glory of the 
volume is its ornamentation, consisting of full pages of elaborate 
designs, together with a page of fanciful letters and borders. 
introducing each Gospel, besides innumerable initial letters 
throughout the text. There are also four remarkable drawings. 
representing; the Evangelists, executed with very little know- 
ledge of the human figure, and having the features and. 
draperies treated in a curiously mosaic method, but interesting: 
from having been copied from Greek paintings. The first page 
from the Gospel of St. Luke presents an excellent grouping of 
a variety of the patterns which are to be found in this instruc- 
tive volume, “ Quoniam quidem multi conati sunt ordinare 
narrationem,” the introductory words of the text, written in 
fanciful letters. Interlaced patterns, in sections or forming 
knots ; birds and lacertine creatures with necks and legs in 
intricate conjunction ; circles and spirals, so peculiarly charac- 
teristic of Celtic work ; and the very effective dotted patterns 
which border the letters or form a background to them—all 
harmoniously coloured in thick pigments which give to the 
whole the semblance of a beautifully finished piece of porcelain 
or enamel. 

We leave the Lindisfarne school in the north and turn to. 
Canterbury, the gate through which the southern style of. 
English book-decoration found its way from the Continent, and 
we take up a manuscript of the beginning of the eighth century, 
a psalter (Cotton MS., Vespasian A. i) which belonged to the 
abbey of St. Augustine, and which no doubt was written 
and ornamented in that house. It is a most important relic 
for the history of early art in this country, for in it we find an 
exainple of figure-drawing formed on a model which we recog- 
nise as Roman, combined with ornamentation which no less. 
certainly in part is derived from the northern style of Lindis- 
farne.. The full-page design in which the two schools are thus 
brought together represents David and his musicians and 
scribes, enclosed within a border in which we recognise the 
spirals and interlacings of the Celtic style with others such as 
the rosettes, which are of ‘classical origin. In the decoration, 
however, of this manuscript, Celtic in details as it is, we have 
to notice a feature which is in strong contrast with the practice 
of the northern school—the application of gilding, even to: 
profusion. In Irish manuscripts the employment of gold is. 
unknown ; in the Lindisfarne Gospels it is found only in minute 
quantity. No doubt we are to attribute the more magnificent 
and costly method followed in the Canterbury volume to the 
influence of the rather barbaric splendour of the illuminated 
manuscripts of the Continent. In this manuscript the patterns 
are frequently traced on a gilded background. 

We have already said that the southern school developed a 
remarkable proficiency in figure-drawing, contrasting strongly 
with the practice of the northern school, which chiefly confined 
its efforts to ornamentation. This development is conspicuous 
in the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, but it differs from the broad style of the drawing 
which we have just now examined from the Canterbury Psalter. 
It is of a lighter and more delicate touch, and particularly 
excels in a skilful management of the draperies. There can be 
no doubt that its origin is to be traced to classical models, and’ 
there is evidence to prove that it was cast in the form in which 
it appears in English manuscripts somewhere in the north of 
the Frankish Empire. The locality of Metz has even been 
fixed as the centre whence it arose ; but, without tying ourselves 
so closely to a particular place, we may be content with the 
fact that this particular style of drawing was immediately de- 
rived by the southern English school from the neighbouring 
Continent. . The earliest example to which we turn, an example 
which may be called the type manuscript of this style, is the 
Utrecht Psalter, so named from its belonging to the university of 
Utrecht, though it once formed a part of our Cottonian collection. 
The particular value of this manuscript as a standard of compari- 
son consists in the fact of its being an actual copy of a much older 
original. ‘The character of the writing is of that type of capital 
letters which are known as rustic capitals—a character which 
passed out of ordinary use as a text hand long before the period 
at which the Utrecht Psalter was produced ; and the reason for 
its employment in this instance was, there can be little doubt, 
the desire to keep the same arrangement of text and drawings 
as in the original which was being copied. The time of the 
execution of the Utrecht Psalter is about the year 800; the 
manuscript from which it was copied may have been 200 years 
earlier. But though this manuscript is a copy and in a sense 
a facsimile copy of the original, it must not be assumed that 
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there is no variation from the early models in. the style of the 
later drawings... Undoubtedly there is. much variation. The 
same illustrations were repeated in later copies. of this . Psalter 
or of. others of a similar type, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries.;.and in those we find, ,as one would , expect, the 
style of drawing of the period, although the general setting of 
the models is preserved. In the illustrations .of the Utrecht 
Psalter, then, we may assume that we have the reproductions 
of classical models, accurate in details, but modified in style by 
_the later sentiment of the art of the period. This Psalter was 
executed, we believe, in North-eastern France,.and at an early 
time it was brought to England and became the property of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury. The influence which the 
style.of its drawings, and of those of other volumes. of a like 
character, which no doubt were also imported, had upon the 
native art was so great that the result was an absolute adoption. 
in the drawings of the figures of the Utrecht Psalier we find 
those points which are afterwards characteristic of the drawing 
of. the Anglo-Saxon artists of the south—the attenuation of the 
limbs, the humping of the shoulders, and the sketchy treatment 
of the draperies which was later developed into the “ fluttering ” 
style, as if they were being agitated by the wind,so conspicuous 
in English manuscripts. 

We select, as an example of finely executed English work of 
the latter part of the tenth century (Harleian MS. 2904), a 
drawing of the Crucifixion, which shows all the best qualities as 
well as the faults of the school. While the general execution 
is so pleasing, the outlines firm and the details of the draperies 
in excellent style, we have the strange contrast of the 
exaggerated size of the open hand and of the naked foot with the 
absurd tapering of the lower limbs of the Virgin, ending in the 
impossible small-booted feet.. We have, too, the humping of 
the shoulders in the figure of the Virgin which we saw in the 
figures of the Utrecht Psalter. But the artist was not conscious 
of these defects which, in our eyes, appear so glaring ; and it 
is noticeable that the student of these early attempts of the art 
of the Middle Ages insensibly unlearns, as it were, the rules of 
perspective, and gradually falls back into the position of the 
artists who produced them, forgetting the shortcomings in his 
admiration for the real merits of their performances. It is pro- 
bable that the manuscript which contains this drawing was 
executed in the royal city of Winchester, which, at this period, 
had become the centre of English art in the southern part of 
the country. In this volume also we have an excellent example 
of the ornamentation of the illuminated manuscripts of 
the. school. in the large B~ of the word  Beatus 
which commences the Psalms. The favourite designs 
of the Anglo-Saxon artist for his decorative initials and borders 
mainly consisted of conventional foliage, the. germ of which, 
we think, is to be found in the Classical architecture leaf-mould- 
ings which were imitated so much in Frankish illuminated 
manuscripts, and were thus brought to the notice of our native 
draughtsmen. Within boundaries these mouldings are kept in 
restraint and. vary but little from their models; but in open 
Spaces where the artist had scope for his invention he allowed it 
to run free, and filled his initials and borders with a profusion of 
interlaced. and. entwined leafage, not forgetting also to make 
use occasionally of those knotted and interlaced patterns which 
he had learnt from his fellow-artists of the north. 

The most elaborately ornamented Anglo-Saxon manuscript 

Of this time now in existence is the Benedictional of St. Ethel- 
wold, Bishop of Winchester from 963 to 984, which is in 
possession of the Duke of Devonshire. It has as many as 
thirty illuminated miniatures and thirteen other ornamental 
pages, and originally contained even more. It isa sumptuous 
example. of the Winchester school, brilliantly painted and _pro- 
fusely gilded. Selecting one of the pages of the engraved 
reproductions in Avcheologia, representing the visit of. the 
women to the Sepulchre, we have the same character of figure- 
drawing as in our other examples, and an instance of florid 
ornamentation of the border, exhibiting the leaf moulding in 
the compartments of the framework and the luxuriance of 

. foliage, to which we have referred, in the elaborate corner 
pieces. ) 

Besides the illustrated Psalter, a favourite book for artistic 
treatment appears to have: been the. “ Psychomachia” . of 
Prudentius, copies of which were imported into England from 
the Continent. It is from an English drawing from a manu- 
script of this work that we may form a very favourable opinion 
of the powers of the Anglo-Saxon school of the south in the 
first half of the eleventh century. This drawing is to be found 
in a manuscript of the Cottonian collection (Cleopatra C. viii.) 
The scene represents Humility taking flight to heaven in the 
presence of the Virtues, in which the flying figure is particularly 
graceful, and the drawing is only marred by the exaggeration 
of the open hand. The disposal of the draperies is especially 
ood, and bears witness to the dexterity which the Anglo-Saxon 

, artist had by this time acquired in this kind of drawing, for it 
is to be borne in mind that this miniature is only a lightly 

_» Sketched illustration. ; 

To close our series of examples of the Anglo-Saxon school, 
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we turn to a Psalter (Cotton MS. Tiberius C. vi.) executed 
about the middle of the eleventh céntury, which has, unfortu- 
nately, suffered a ‘good deal from the effects of fire; and we 
select a remarkably noble drawing of St. Michael. In the 
rendering of the militant saint’s figure the artist has been very 
successful, but the character of the Old Dragon has proved too 
much for him, and he has produced a creature whose tame 
docility is a proof that animal-drawing was not the Sorte of this 
draughtsman. a eee... 
From the few specimens of ‘Anglo-Saxon drawing that we 
have had before us, we are able to’ distinguish the leading 
characteristics of thé southern school. A pure and realistic 
style of outline drawing is developed, the strength of which lies 
in delicacy of touch and pleasing treatment of the draperi¢s, 
On the other hand, a tendency to over-refinement and exaggera- 
tion is apparent, which, had the native school continued to 
develop uninfluenced by foreign ‘styles, might certainly have 
degenerated into the grotesque. In our photographic répro- 
ductions, unfortunately, we are unable to give the colours of 
the originals. Asa general rule the southern artists ‘showed 


; excellent taste in their selection, light tints being most in 


favour. The best effects were produced by tinting or. slightly 
washing with colours. Body-colours were also employed, but 
in general too heavily. OM a oe eee 
The influence which ‘the introduction of Norman art into 
England wrought upon the native school was greatly to the 
advantage of the latter. The grafting of the foreign style dn 
the outline drawing of 'the Anglo-Saxons lent to it a strength 
which it was tending, 
and the bold free drawing which resulted :is a conspicuous 
feature in manuscripts ornamented in England during the next 
three centuries. The favour shown to this style of drawing 
during that period is no doubt due, in the first instance, to the 
success with which outline-drawing had been so long practised 
under the Anglo-Saxon’ kings. Of course in some localities 
and under some conditions the foreign style of illumination — 


‘entirely ousted the native style; and this result is perhaps 


more prevalent in regard to actual decoration, as distinguished — 
from the higher style of drawing. Still the law always holds 
good that national feeling will never fail in the end to assert 
itself, and if the Normans succeeded in planting their art in the — 
country of their new conquest, socner or later it received the 
stamp of English nationality. Bhs 
How far the foreign influence had affected the Winchester 
school of illumination some hundred years after tke Conquest 
may be judged from ‘a series of paintings which occur in a 
Psalter written in Latin and Norman-French, in parallel 
columns, soon after the middle of the twelfth century. The 
manuscript (Cotton MS.’ Nero C. iv.) was executed in the — 
monastery of St. Swithin at Winchester, and soon afterwards — 
passed to the nuns of Shaftesbury Abbey in Dorsetshire. Turn- 
ing to the painting which represents, in two scenes, David 
delivering the lamb from the lion’s mouth, and Samuel anoint- 
ing David, we find much to ‘remind us of the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon methods. The most distinctive characteristic of the 
drawing lies in the treatment of the drapery, which clings to 
the limbs and indicates their outline very markedly. ‘This — 
peculiarity is evident, though in a more incipient stage, in the 


earlier manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon period, and, judging 


from other examples, it seems to be a special development of 
the Winchester school. Again, in the tree which fills the 
background of the first subject, with’ its curiously close-packed — 
top of foliage and its wide-spreading branches, we recognise 
a connection with’ the’ luxuriant leaf ornamentation of the 
Anglo-Saxons. From the’ same manuscript we select another 
of the series of paintings, representing the jaws of Hell and the 
torments of the damned; a composition which “indicates _ 
imaginative power, and shows much force in the execution—the 
graceful figure of the angel, whois locking the gates, contrasting 
pleasingly with the tormented crowd in the “aDYSS. “rt 5, Oe 
A’ beautiful series of drawings in a roll in the British 
Museum (Harley Roll Y: 6) illustrating scenes from the life of 
St. Guthlac, gives us ‘an €xcellent idea of the development to 
which outline drawing had attained in England in the twelfth — 
century. Here, again, in the careful’ treatment of the drapery 
is manifest the result of the old teaching; but'a greater depth 
is cbtained by the stronger definition of the shadows in the 
folds. The scene of the death of the saint is, altogether, the 
best of the series. ih: ; eRe: 
It will have been observed ‘that, in our review of the 
different examples which have passed under our eyes, we 
have been gradually falling into’ two lines of illustration 
which tend, as we advance, to become mote and’ more 
distinct, and that at one time we ‘have under consideration a 
specimen, the chief interest of which lies in its treatment 
as a painting, and at another time a specimen whose merit 
is altogether its value as a drawing. In a word, our 
manuscripts divide themselves into two groups, and at 
the point at which we have now “arrived” the ° line “of 
division is clearly défined. In the one group we have ‘minia- 
tures which are true illuminations, works resplendent with gold 
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and colours ; in the other we have miniatures which are rather 
of the nature of illustrative drawings (not less artistic than the 
illuminated group—nay, not infrequently surpassing it 1n merit), 
in which colour, if used at all, is only sparingly, employed. In 
some manuscripts we find both styles intermingled. Again, 
quite apart from the miniature, we shall also have now to 
consider the development of the initial and the border, which 
belong to the generally more mechanical department, of book- 
decoration, cut which, notwithstanding, play a most important 
part in the history of Medizeval art. 

We turn now to consider some of the examples of the 
illuminated group of miniatures, and our first is selected 
from an English manuscript of the twelfth century of the 
Norman type (Royal MS. 2 A. xxil.), executed at West- 
minster probably in the later years of Henry Il.’s reign. 
Here again our manuscript is a Psalter, a favourite work for 
illustration at this period. The painting now before us is a 
most beautiful picture of the Virgin and Child, the drawing 
strong and bold, and the rich colours enhanced by a back- 
ground of burnished gold, which now begins to make its 
appearance in illuminations. The features are pallid, and are 
worked up with white applied in a thick pigment, a method 
which seems to have found favour in England at this period, 
and which we find still marking English work at a later time. 
Certain distinctive colours, too, now first appear in our manu- 
scripts, and often provide us with the means of identifying 
English work at a time when the styles of England, of northern 
France and of the Low Countries bore a close resemblance to 
each other. We must not leave. this fine manuscript without 
glancing at a particularly fine rendering ofthe enthroned 
Christ, on which the artist has surely concentrated his best 
efforts. vee 

As in other branches of art, the transition from the style of 
book-decoration of the twelfth century to that of the thirteenth 
century is very marked. The contrast between the broad 
drawing of the former period and the more meagre but still 
beautiful style of the later time strikes the most casual observer. 
The large book gives. place to the small one ; the bold, round 
handwriting of the twelfth century is exchanged for one narrow 
and compressed, and the large florid initial shrinks into the 
delicate little letter, with its artistic pendant, which we see so 
frequently in those minutely-written Bibles which were pro- 
duced in hundreds in the thirteenth century. 

One of the most interesting manuscripts of the latter 
century recently come to our knowledge is a Psalter of about 
the year 1250, belonging to the Duke of Rutland, which was 
exhibited at the Society of Antiquaries two years ago. It was 
probably executed for the family of De Laci, and the locality of 
its origin may be in the West of England, not improbably in 
Shropshire. It contains, among others, a remarkably fine 
miniature representing the scene in which Saul casts his 
javelin at David. This is indeed a most veautiful piece of 
drawing. Setting aside the stiffness which is characteristic 
of the time, nothing can be better than the general effect of the 
composition, and, in particular, than the graceful pose of the 
female figure in the background. The contrast with the 
broader style of the drawing of the Westminster Psalter will 
not escape observation. 

We will now revert to the other group of manuscripts, in 
which outline drawing holds the prominent place, and we find 
under our hands a series of volumes ornamented in this manner 
in the great monastery of St. Albans, so famous in the thir- 
teenth century for the school in which the historian, Matthew 
Paris, is so great a figure. And first we select a drawing of the 
Virgin and Child (Royal MS. 2 B. vi.), which, though not 
reaching to the excellence of a finished work of art, is interest- 
ing as carrying on the old tradition of English drawing in the 
elaborate working of the drapery, and more particularly for the 
manner in which the features are treated, a manner seemingly 
characteristic of the St. Albans school. The date of execution 
may be about the year 1260. Next we take an example of 
historical illustration from the “ Life of Offa” (Cotton MS. Nero 
D. 1) by Matthew Paris, who himself may have been the artist. 
In this drawing we see how good an effect is obtained by the 
strengthening of certain of the lines. Buta real masterpiece 
is to be found in the same volume—a magnificent figure of 
Christ, sketched in rather faint outline, and slightly washed in 
the folds of the drapery. We have the rare satisfaction of 
knowing the name of the draughtsman of this fine work—the 
Medizeval artist, from custom or modesty, rarely giving his 
name—‘“hoc opus fecit frater Willelmus de ordine Minorum, 
socius beati Francisci, secundus in ordine ipso, conversacione 
sanctus, nacione Anglus.” There is an interesting incident 
connected with this drawing. On the back of the leaf Matthew 
Paris negligently wrote some lines of notes, but, suddenly 
remembering the figure, he broke off and only added this 
memorandum :—“ Nichil amplius scribatur in hac pagina, ne 
deterioretur ymago; quia pergamenum diaphanum est, et 
melius videri potest, si apponatur luci.” 

Here we leave the. drawing of the thirteenth century ; but 
there is a famous manuscript which, although it really falls 
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within the boundary of the fourteenth century, yet has so much 
in it characteristic of the older sentiment, and which moreover 
contains such brilliant examples of both the styles which we 
have been discussing, the illuminated miniature and the draw- 
ing, that we will describe it at this point before turning to 
another branch of our subject. This manuscript is the well- 
known Psalter, called Queen Mary’s Psalter (Royal MS. 2 B. 
vii.) from its having once belonged to Queen Mary Tudor. Itis 
certainly one of the finest manuscripts of its period in existence 
and probably one of the finest ever produced. The early part 
of the volume is occupied by an exquisite series of tinted 
drawings of scenes from Bible history, and accompanying the 
text are the most perfect miniatures in gold and colours and 
other illuminated ornamentation. The miniature of the Last 
Judgment is one of the finest in the volume, and contains 
within the page examples of the different methods of orna- 
mentation practised by the illuminator of the period. The 
subject itself is in two compartments: in the upper one iS. 
Christ the Judge, seated on the rainbow and accompanied by 
angels bearing the instruments of the Passion, with the Virgin 
Mary on His right hand interceding for mankind, the under- 
ground being of burnished gold; in the lower compartment the 
dead are seen rising from their graves at the sound of the last 
trump, the background being of a diapered pattern in colours. 
Again there is a group of adoring figures within the initial 
letter of the Litany; and, quite independent of the main subject 
above, one of those charming little tinted drawings with which 
the volume abounds is introduced into the lower margin, and 
represents Saul receiving the letters to Damascus for the 
persecution of the saints. From the series of tinted 
illustrations of Bible history which occupy the early part of the 
volume, we may select one representing the finding of the 
infant Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter, and, in the lower com- 
partment, an apocryphal incident of Moses, as a child in 
Pharaoh’s Court, striking the son of the Egyptian king, who, 
as the inscription tells us, thereupon condemns him to death, 
but “tote la Court prie pur ly.” The drawing of the subjects 
throughout this manuscript is remarkable for its delicacy ; and 
it will be observed that the graceful effect is much enhanced 
by the flexible pose of the figures, which is so characteristic of 
the period of the early fourteenth century. 

The growth of the ornamental initial and border must now 
claim our attention. . The marked change which came over the 
art of illumination in the thirteenth century makes that period 
a fresh starting-point for development of this branch of book- 
decoration. The illuminated initial, the body of which is filled 
either with a conventional design or, as often, with a miniature, is 
accompanied by a pendant which fills more or less of the 
margin. The design of this pendant is usually simple, a bar 
rod, sometimes branching, and terminating in a grotesque or 
bud or incipient leaf. Such we may find in numbers in the 
multitude of small Bibles which camie into vogue at this time. 
A good example occurs in a finely-written manuscript in the 


Royal Collection (1 D. i.) of the middle of the century. Of a 


more elaborate character are the borders of a manuscript 
(Additional MS. 24686) executed for Alphonso, the son of 
Edward I., who, however, died in 1284 before it was completed. 
But the advance in style is here rather due to the accessories, 
the actual border having developed only in a slight degree in 
the growth of the terminal foliage. But when we cross the 
threshold of the fourteenth century we at once are in presence 
of a great change ; the bud or incipient leaf has now developed 
into a full-grown leaf, and the border creeps farther and farther 
round the margins of the page. It is at this time that the 
border which, in its thirteenth-century form, was much the 


same in England and in France and in the Low Countries, 


assumes a national dress in those countries, each diverging from 
the others more and more as time proceeds. In England the 
border soon shows a tendency to develop into a solid frame, 
throwing out branches of foliage which become more and 
more conventional; but there are many varieties in inter- 
mediate stages between this final shape and the simple 
form. We may select a good characteristic border of about the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century from a manuscript 
(Arundel MS. 83) which was executed in the eastern counties, 
and probably belongs to a school of illumination which, as 
there is evidence to show, flourished at Norwich about this 
time. In this specimen we have the ornamental initial, within 
which is a miniature of the Trinity, throwing off from its upper 
and lower marginal corners foliated branches which are carried 
as a frame round the four sides of the text. Along with the 
conventional foliage, it is to be observed, the English artist was 
fond of introducing into his borders flowers and leaves, &c., in 
their natural forms. Thus we have the daisy, a very favourite 
subject, oak-leaves and acorns and nuts. 

In order to conclude at this point what we have to say of 
the development of the border, we must break fer a moment 
the chronological order that we have been observing and 
glance at the curious conventional shapes which the foliage of 
the borders in English manuscripts assumed at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century—a strange arrangement of clustering 
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flowers far removed from anything of the kirid in nature.’ 

We draw upon our manuscript of the Norwich school, a 
Psalter, profusely ornamented with miniatures, to illustrate the 
progress of the illuminated paintings of the period. The 
Crucifixion here depicted on a full page isa highly-wrought 
example of the subject conventionally treated, the figure of the 
Saviour retaining much of the feeling of the preceding century, 
but the figures of the Virgin and St. John being less severe. 
The background is a brilliant diapered field of gold and colours. 
And again, from the same source the very charming group of the 
three living kings in their encounter with the three dead kings 
must not be overlooked, with its accompanying text in French 
and English. 

To bring this period of our subject to a close, we will place 
upon the screen a single example of ‘beautiful outline drawing, 
which occurs in a series of illustrations in a French version of 
the Apocalypse (Royal MS. 19 B. xv.), written in England about 
the year 1330. It is a single figure, sketched in with a few 
simple lines in the most charming style ; the mighty angel who 
“took up a stone, like a great millstone, and cast it into the 
sea, Saying, ‘Thus, with violence, shall that great city Babylon 
foe thrown down, and shall be found no more at all’. Let tis 
carry back our thoughts to the outline drawing of our Anglo- 
Saxon artists, and review in memory the development of that 
art as we have seen it pass before our eyes this evening, and 
none will deny that the draughtsman who could produce this 
drawing was not unworthy of those who had gone before him. 

After this period there is a remarkable dearth of English 
illuminated manuscripts of a high order, and during the long 
reign of Edward III.,as far as.can be judged by surviving 
‘examples, there appears to have been a decided decline in 
the art of illumination. We have, in fact, to wait till the period 
of Richard II., when we discover a school of painting distin- 
guished by its fine colouring and richness of decoration ; and 
we have to pass towards the end of the century before we finda 
specimen of English illumination of real artistic merit. A great 
Bible of this period in the Royal collection (1 E.. ix.) is 
splendidly decorated with miniature initials and miniatures and 
borders representing the work of this school. The special 
characteristic of the style is the careful modelling of the 
features of the face—a characteristic which is noticeable also 
in the pictures of the time, together with brilliant colouring and 
a profusion of pounced gilding. In one of the initials, which 
stand at the head of the several books, there is a very finely- 
drawn figure of St. Jerome, which conveys a good idea of the 

‘excellence of the art of this volume. 

Of the same period, but a few years later, is the famous 
Sherborne Missal, belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, 
one of the few manuscripts of which we know the names of 
‘both writer and artist. It is a large volume, executed at the 
Benedictine abbey of St. Mary of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, probably at the expense 
of Richard Mitford, Bishop of Salisbury from 1396 to 1407, and 
the contemporary abbot of Sherborne, Robert Bruynyng, who 
held the abbacy from 1386 to 1415. The repeated occurrence 
of the figures of the bishop and the abbot, together in several 
of the borders, proves that they had a common interest in the 
work. The writer and the artist were both named John, and, 
curiously, their surnames were not unlike. John Was, or Whas, 
wrote the text, and John Siferwas ornamented the book or 
superintended its ornamentation. The latter was. not, how- 
‘ever, an inmate of the house, but a Dominican, and is 
known as the artist of at least another manuscript... It is 
evident from the way in which scribe and artist are. constantly 
associated in details of the ornaments that they had a humorous 
appreciation of the situation, Altogether the artist had the 
pleasantest portion of the task. John Whas, the scribe, had to 
plod on with his writing, while his friend was designing at 
léisure, “ Librum scribendo Jon Whas monachus laborabat ; et 
amane surgendo corpus multum macerabat.” But we’ are here 
‘concerned with the work of the artist, and select a page which 
was undoubtedly decorated by Siferwas’s own hand, showing 
that he was not only skilful in the execution of the ordinary 
character of ornament, but also that he was a draughtsman of 
refined touch. gt 

Some few other manuscripts there are, alas ! too few, of the 
‘close of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries, 
which prove that the old artistic traditions of the English 
school of illumination were not forgotten ; but the promise was 
not fulfilled. The wars with France and the convulsions of the 
War of the Roses seem to have extinguished the last. efforts of 
ithe native artists ; and henceforward the influence of the French 
style becomes so predominant that for the rest of the fifteenth 
century the English art of illumination is practically dead, 

Here, then, we close our survey. As I have elsewhere 
observed, the student of the subject will find that from the 
earliest time there has been in this country no Jack of either 
mechanical or artistic skill. “The wonderful decoration of the 
Irish school was practised successfully in the eighth century, 

and the freehand drawing of our artists under the Anglo-Saxon 
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kings was incomparably superior to the dead copies fro: 
Byzantine models which were in favour abroad. The artist 
instinct was not destroyed, but rather strengthened by tt 
incoming of Norman influence, and of the twelfth and thirteent 
centuries there is abundant material to show that English bool 
decoration was then at least equal to that of neighbourin 
countries. For our art of the early fourteenth century we clair 
a still higher position, and contend that no other nation coul 
at that time produce such graceful drawing. Certainly inferic 
to this high standard of drawing was the work of the latter pai 
of that century ; but, still, in the miniatures and decorations « 
this time we have examples of a rising school of painting whic 
bade fair to attain to a high standard of excellence, and whic 
only failed from political causes.” 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

AS the usual quarterly meeting of this Institute the presi 

dent, Mr. John Jas. Burnet, reported the result of th 
meetings and correspondence which had. taken place with th 
sub-committee of the Corporation regarding the district. hall 
competitions, and the meeting approved of the action of th 
representatives of the Institute in the matter... Messrs. Edwar 
A. B. Hay, 261 West George Street, and Ninian MacWhannell 
58 West Regent Street, were elected members of the Institute 
It was agreed to hold an informal dinner of the members o1 
Friday, April 15. The President referred to the recen 
presentation of a portrait to Mr. James Thomson, and the meet 
ing recorded their gratification that one of the oldest and mos 
respected members, and a former Président of the Institute 
had been honoured in this way. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


epee usual monthly meeting of this Society was held in the 
hibiary atthe National Museum of Antiquities, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh, on Monday. Sir Stair Agnew, K.C.B. 
presided. In the first paper Sir Arthur Mitchell described: and 
exhibited a number of neo-archaic objects from different parts 
of Scotland recently added to the museum. - These, he said, 
have an archaic character in respect of the rudeness of their 
form and purpose ; but, though they are in reality not archaic, 
having been all made and used in our own time, the study of 
them throws light on the study of many objects that are 
really archaic. This Society was among the first to recog- 
nise their value, and as a consequence of this our national 
collection was becoming rich in them. His descrip- 
tion of them suggested the question of whether they, 
or any other such rude implements or contrivances, 
could be properly regarded as representing stages in 
an evolution from ruder to more skilfully contrived and more 
efficient methods and implements, Taking the lighting 
appliances, for instance, we might start with the resinous fir 
splinter, and go on toa solid fat in the candle, to a liquid fat, 
or oil, in the cruse, to a volatile oil in the paraffin lamp, toa 
fixed gas, to imponderable electricity. But, though there may 
be a seeming evolution in this’ series, yet it had to be admitted 
that the resinous splinter of fir at the one end in no way led to 
the discovery and the use of solid liquid and volatile oils or fats, 
nor did the fixed gas at the other end lead in any way to the 
discovery and use of lighting by electricity. The passage from 
the one to the other marks an advance of knowledge, but the 
steps of the progress do not spring out of éach other and do not 
exhibit the phenomena of evolution: But: the progress 
from a very’ rude contrivance to one léss rude and 
so on to one that displays great skill might disélose 
real inter-depending steps, and to- such a case «the 
term evolution might be applicable, yet without im- 
plying the operation of a law, or meaning that it had 
been the result of increasing mental power in those who 
made and used the improved contrivances. Men who have 
nothing to depend on for their light but fir splinters or tallow 
candles may nevertheless be as strong intellectually as those 
who read and work by gaslight or electric light. The last 
might live in times of greater knowledge, but it would not 
follow that they had the greater capacity for knowledge. 
Each generation is born heirs’ to a greater accumulation of 
knowledge, and man’s environments go on changing for the 
better. How different is the state of knowledge in our time 
from what it was in that of our grandfathers. Yet if they 
reappeared among us, we all believe they would easily and 
intelligently fall into the present order of things.. Have we 
any reason to believe otherwise of the grandfathers of- 
our grandfathers? Can anyone fix or even suggest the 
point going backward at which this belief must change? 
Man may be progressing towards ’a higher position, «and - 
may have been growing. into his present high posi-_ 
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tion in the ages that are. past, but as yet we have 
no proof that such a progress will take place or has taken 
place. It was this want of proof that he wished to emphasise. 
Was there any proof from anything we yet know that there 
ever was a time when there did not exist somewhere on the 
earth men of as good mental capacity and of as good bodily 
build as any who now exist? It seemed to him that there was 
no such proof if we limit our inquiry to historic times, and as 
yet nothing had been discovered which made it possible to say 
with certainty that the case was or would be different in pre- 
historic times. In our day the environments of man (in- 
cluding the outcome of his scientific and intellectual labour 
in the past) are of higher character and wider extent than ever 
before. But the growth of the environment in quantity and 
quality does not involve a corresponding growth either in man’s 
mental or physical powers. There is nothing to show that 
those who have had as their servants such things as the steam- 
engine, the telegraph and the telephone produce offspring w:th 
a storage of power due to the high character of the environ- 
ment in which they live. We can never fairly or fully examine 
this question if we lose sight of the very important fact in 
anthropology that the human animal, without. fail, breeds 
“shotts” just as sheep do. All animals, from man dowawards, 
reproduce badly or imperfectly constituted individuals among 
their progeny. The great possession of scientific achievements 
into which the parents of such human weaklings were born 
has certainly evolved no corresponding greatness or power in 
them. Almost all of them are incapable even of understanding 


the marvellous constituents of their environment, which, indeed, | 


are intelligible only toa small percentage of those who cannox be 
classed as weaklings. Realising this, we can scarcely feel surprise 
in realising that the vast changes which have taken place and are 
taking place in man’s environments are the outcome of the 
intellects and energies of a mere handful of men—an outcome 
i the production of which the multitude has no share. Let 
the supply of such exceptional men as Newton, Watt, Kelvin 
and Edison come to an end, and there would be an end also to 
the accretions of knowledge, or at least an enormous fall in the 
rate of its growth. There is no known reason for supposing 
that these creative men do not appear in the upper rank in the 


scale of reproduction just in the same way as the weaklings | 


appear at the bottom. Their appearance there is not due to 
any law of evolution. Man’s offspring is made up of three 
classes—those imperfectly constituted, those having the average 
‘constitution, varying, of course, within a certain range, 
and those with a constitution superior to the average, 
and thereby endowed with petentialities superior to their 
fellows. It is the last class mainly that gives shape ard 
growth to our environment. Then, it has to be remem- 
bered that the exceptionally strong at the one end of 
the scale, who are the leaders and creators, are much less 
numerous than the exceptionally weak at the other end, who 
start with a low viability, have a hard fight for existence and 
die off early in the struggle. In consequence of this, and of 
some grading up in the multitude lying between the excep- 
tionaliy weak and the exceptionally strong, the average quality 
in the reproduced is maintained —in other words, the species is 
maintained. This, indeed, is the chief result of a survival of 
the fittest in the struggle for existence, and it occurs as a fea- 
ture of the natural history of reproduction when not under 
guidance or control alike in animals and in plants. These views 
might easily be elaborated, but his present object was merely to 
‘suggest the interconnection between anthropology and arche- 
ology, and to point out that while it was the business of arche- 
ology to disclose the condition of early man, the hope of its suc- 
‘cess had risen since its methods had been brought into line 
with those of other branches of science. In the second paper 
Mr. James Curle, jun., gave some notes on the traditionary 


story associated with the silver chain known as “ Midside | 


Maggie Girdle,” with the view of connecting it and the story of 
its owners with the authentic history of the Earl of Lauderdale, 
who in 1651 was taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, and 
confined in the Tower for several years thereafter. The girdle, 
which is a fine specimen of the Scottish silversmiths’ work of 
the time, has been presented to the National Museum of 
Antiquities, through the author and Mr. R. Romanes, 
F.S.A.Scot., as a memorial of the late Mr. James Curle, of 
Morriston, Melrose, who took such a_ keen interest 
in the Society. .‘Tn ‘the™~ third’ paper Mr. ~ Alex- 
ander Hutcheson, F.S.A.Scot., Broughty Ferry, gave an 
account of the discovery of a bronze age burial-place on the 
hiil of West Mains of Auchterhouse, which has’ been explored 
by Mr. D. S. Cowans, the proprietor. The top of the wall was 
crowned by a cairn, which was found to contain a cist near the 
centre, on the floor of which were two small heaps of burnt 
human bones mingled with ashes. In one of these there was 


found a fine bronze dagger, with remains of the handle of ox- | 


horn, which had been fastened to the blade by nine: rivets. 
Bronze daggers are not unfrequently found with cremated 
burials, but the present example is of a very rare type, 
and its interest is enhanced by the preservation of the 


handle of horn. The careful examination of the structure 
of the cairn, carried out by Mr. Cowans, also. revealed 
some interesting facts regarding the manner in which the 
construction of the burial-place had proceeded, and re- 


| sulted in the discovery of two other very thin blades of 


bronze, which, however, were so much decayed that they fell to 
pieces on being touched. A fine drawing made by Mr. 
Hutcheson immediately after the discovery of the dagger and 
before its handle had warped and shrunk in the drying was 
exhibited, along with a large ground-plan and section of the 
cairn. In the fourth paper Dr. Robert Munro, secretary, dis- 
cussed the subject of prehistoric trepanning with reference to 
a large number of examples of trepanned skulls which he had 
examined both in the Old and New Worlds. At the close of 
the paper Professor Annandale made some remarks on the 
surgical aspects of the question. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the above Society on the 6th inst. Bailie 
A Pollard, convener of the public health committee of 
Edinburgh ‘Town Council, delivered an address to the 
members of the Association, selecting for his subject ‘“ Fever 
Hospital Structures: with special reference to the new Edin- 
burgh Fever Hospital at Colinton Mains.” He said that 
though since the year of Flodden there were in Edinburgh 
reception houses, hospitals properly enough so-called in the 
sense of being places where patients might be received and 
treated up. to the lights that were available, there was no 
systematic attempt to grapple with infectious disease until 
almost within our own time. Even down to the early sixties 
our large centres of population were without any proper 
accommodation for the treatment of considerable numbers of 
people afflicted with febrile disease. Although with the ex- 
perience they had had in Edinburgh they might have a fever 
hospital even in a crowded area without detriment to the 
surrounding population, yet it was desirable where a choice 
was given to have an infectious hospital outside the city. 
Accommodation to be adequate must be in the proportion of one 
in 600 of the population. Bailie Pollard proceeded to describe 
the general features of a modern building designed for the 
purposes of a fever hospital, dwelling with emphasis upon the 


_ need for perfect sanitation, sunlight and ventilation. 


THE CHANNEL BRIDGE. 


HE annual meeting of the already rather old Channel 
Bridge Company recently took place in Paris, under the 
presidency of the Comte de Chaudordy. The scheme which is 
now in favour with this rather unfortunate company is incon- 
testably original. The minutes of the recent meeting contain 
the following explanations :-—‘‘M. Thévenet le Boul, chief 
engineer of the Ponts et Chaussées, member of the technical 
committee of the company, explained that the new method pro- 
posed for crossing the Channel consists in rolling on a bridge 
submerged to the depth of 15 metres below low-water mark 
an immense platform emerging above the water. It is to be 
propelled by electricity, and capable of carrying four railway 
trains. ‘The rails on the platform join the rails on land at the 
departure and arrival, so that the trains will simply 
steam on to the platform and steam off it when the plat- 
form reaches the opposite coast. It is the amplification, 
on a vast scale, of the little platform which is used to 
convey foot passengers between St. Malo and St. Servan. The 
ncw project has just formed the subject of careful study by the 
Compagnie de Fives-Lille, whose high reputation is a guarantee 
for success. That study has shown the practicability, the 
facility of execution and the relative economy of that method of 
transit by rail between Franceand England. This scheme has 
the advantage over its predecessors of being very simple and 
of possessing absolute safety both during its execution and in 
its working. That solution has also the advantage of escaping 
the principal international objections raised against the project 
of the bridge above the water. No obstacle to navigation would 
be created by it and the insular situation of England would re- 
main intact. This new work could be completed in five years. 
The total cost would not exceed 350,000,000 francs, or three 
times less than the bridge above the water. Three rolling plat- 
forms, working simultaneously and only during the day, would 
suffice for a traffic of 3,000,000 tons of merchandise and 2,000,000 
passengers, which would produce an annual income of over 
60,000,000 francs, or a net imcome of 50,000,coo francs. 
Considering the facility of brilliantly illuminating the platforms 
with electricity, they could also travel at night. The great 
English company, The Thames: Ironworks and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, is in accord with the French Compagnie 
de Fives-Lille for the grouping round this project of the prin- 
cipal iron-working firms and companies of the two countries 
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into a vast international comsortium,’ which, with the present 
Channel Bridge Company, will demand the concession and secure 
the execution of the-work.” M. Thévenet le Boul’s communica- 
tion was applauded unanimously by the meeting. The platform 
on which it is proposed that the trains should stand while 
being conveyed across the Channel would be 150 metres 
long and about 15 metres broad. It would be supported by 
five iron pillars on each ‘side. These pillars, braced together 
in pairs by iron girders and supported by iron stays, would 
rest on a submerged platform provided with wheels rolling on 
rails fixed.on the bridge. This submerged platform would be 
30 metres wide, so that the pillars supporting the platform 
above the water would incline inwards, since that upper plat- 
form will be only about 15 metres wide. The motive, power, 
which it is proposed should be electricity, would be generated by 
steam-engines and dynamos installed on the upper platform, 
and transmitted directly and separately to each of the fifteen 
pairs of wheels with which the submerged platform is to be 
provided. 


NEW SCOTLAND YARD. 


“4 PROPOS of the discussion of New Scotland Yard from 

an architectural point of view,” writes a correspondent 
of the Dazly News, “I had occasion to see Mr. Norman Shaw 
just after the completion of the building in 1890, and he himself 
distinctly expressed dissatisfaction with it. Now that the thing 
was finished, he said, he was bound to admit that it was nota 
success architecturally. The fact is, I have reason to believe 
that—at least from the architect’s point of view—Mr. Norman 
Shaw made a mistake in consenting to design this building 
under official tutelage. Mr. Matthews was at the Home Office 
at the time, and he and the Commissioner of Police—Sir 
Charles Warren, if I remember right—handicapped the archi- 
tect with all sorts of stipulations and special requirements 
that were absolutely inconsistent with Mr. Shaw’s own 
wishes in the matter. Simple utilitarianism was the dominant 
consideration everywhere, and next to that the principle which 
probably exerted most influence on the character of the pile 
was that which Mr. Ruskin has so strongly insisted on, that the 
exterior of a building should express.the purpose for which it is 
set up. This New.Scotland Yard to some extent certainly 
does, and on the whole it is, moreover, splendidly adapted for 
that purpose. But a building minutely designed for police 
service and intended to express that purpose on its exterior 
could hardly be made beautiful, Nevertheless, it seems to me 
impossible to dispute that it has a certain grim, bold originality 
about it, quite unlike anything else in the Metropolis and 
certainly not wanting in dignity. 

“Few persons,” continues this correspondent, “are at all 
aware what a multiplicity. and variety of purposes this great 
block is applied to—police stores and mess-rooms and kitchens, 
a tailors’ shop, a printing office, a lost property office, a convicts’ 
property office and so on—every room strictly adapted to its pur- 

“pose, and every room, almost, exceedingly well lighted and 
warmed and ventilated. It isa splendid block of administrative 
offices, and architecture has undoubtedly been sacrificed to some 
extent to serviceableness. The massive granite constituting the 
lower part of it has been dressed to so fine a surface that it has 
the appearance of Portland cement. The superimposing of bricks 
on this granite without the slightest break in the surface looks 
mean and ineffective. The chimney stacks are. singularly 
obtrusive in their bold ugliness, and the turret windows at the 
corners are curiously paltry in plainness and pettinéss. These 
things justify some of the rough comment that has been poured 
on New Scotland Yard.” 


NEW LUNATIC ASYLUM, HOLLY MOOR. 


F the half-dozen sets of plans sent inin competition for the 
lunatic asylum which is to be erected at Holly Moor, near 
Rubery, the set marked “ Forward,” and prepared by Messrs. 
Martin & Chamberlain, have been selected. These gentle- 
men actually sent in two sets, one marked “A” and an 
alternative set marked “B.” It was the former that won the 
approbation of Mr. Hine, but if his suggestions are adopted 
some of the proposals contained in the alternative set will be 
utilised, and it may even be that the plans of the other com- 
pétitors will in a few minor details be drawn upon as, by the 
terms of ‘the competition, they all become the property of the 
committee. Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain’s plans differ 
somewhat in form to those followed at the adjoining asylum at 
Rubery—which is built on what is known as the pavilion 
principle—and .are framed on what -are considered to 
be the most modern and up-to-date lines. They provide 
in every particular for a fully-equipped asylum, intended 
to’ accommodate 600 patients, and they are based ‘on 
the _committee’s stipulation as to cost, viz, 200/. per 
bed, though there is no part of the scheme which could 
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not be reduced without interfering with the general plan. The: 
asylum is divided into two equal portions—males on the left 
and females on the right of the administrative block, which is 
fronted by the assistant medical officers’ house, facing due 
south—running in gracefully designed “arms” towards the’ 
north-west and north-east corners of the site respectively. The 
principal entrance is at the north-west corner, the medical 
officer’s house being but a short distance from the lodge, and in 
close proximity to a spacious corridor, which extends completely — 
round the asylum, and is connected by cross corridors, one on 
either side of the administrative offices. The main dining and 
recreation hall, 110 feet by 55 feet, with ample stage accommo- - 
dation for entertainments, lies between these two cross cor- 
ridors, and behind it are the kitchens, scullery, nurses’ apart- 
ments, &c. The scheme is so arranged that the reception ward 
and infirmary are wholly on the ground floor—in the latter case 
to enable the patients to reach their airing courts with the least 
possible amount of fatigue to themselves and their attendants 
-—though necessarily this entails the spreading of the buildings © 
over a larger area of ground than would be the case if half the 
infirmary were on the first floor. The advantages of such an” 
arrangement are, however, patent to everyone. 
tories, again, are arranged in immediate connection with and 
on the same floor as the day rooms, and have abundance of 
sunlight and ventilation. The “single” rooms are mostly 
placed in the corridors off the day rooms so as to prevent the 
noisy patients disturbing others. 
have said, are placed on either flank of the south front, the 
accommodation for male and female patients being alike, viz. 
seventy-two in the infirmary and ninety in the “chronic” 
wards. A large courtyard and garden in the centre of each © 
allows for plenty of exercise. In the grounds at the rear are 
cottages for the married officers, a steward’s house, isolation © 
hospital and farm buildings, whilst a spacious laundry occupies 
a position at the back of the main block, with a handsome 
chapel near the medical officer’s house, arranged so that 
entrance may be obtained by means of a covered way, males ° 
from one side and females from the other. The elevation, 
in red brick and terra-cotta, is very simple in design, the 
stipulations as to cost precluding any elaborate or ornamentalk 
display. Internally, too, the arrangements are plain in 
character, but they embrace all the modern improvements that 
medical and sanitary science dictate. The padded rooms, for 
instance, have the two angles next the door “ canted” off, so 
that the attendant can see the patients in any position from the 
inspection hole in the door, the necessary supply of fresh air © 
reaching the rooms from the top of the cants. The reception 
ward is situated within easy reach of the: medical officers, and 
the day-room between two dormitories, with glazed screens — 
instead of walls, thereby securing ample supervision and pro- 
viding means for classifying the patients into groups. A 
capital idea, too, is the placing of the day-rooms and dormi- 
tories in such positions as to obtain the full warmth of the 
sunlight, and the advantages of the most cheerful aspects. The © 
medical superintendent’s house being at the north-west corner, 
permits the whole of the north centre to be utihséd for the 
engineering rooms, workshops, stores, &c. Generally speaking, ~ 
indeed, the administrative offices, nurses’ rooms and matron’s 
apartments, kitchens, &c., are so symmetrically arranged on ~ 
the centre line that the work of each department is rendered as © 
easy as possible. 2 


TESSERA. fon 
Indian Wall-Paintings. 3 
HE esthetic law which calls for the union of painted — 


The dormi- — 


The main buildings, as we 


decoration with all original architecture was as much 


observed in India as in the temples of Greece and the churches 
of Medizval Italy. The walls of the Hindu caves, and indeed — 


every part of them, were either elaborately sculptured, and then — 


coloured or were simply painted, in both instances a fine white 
stucco having been laid over the whole surface. In some of | 


~ 


the caves, as at Ajunta, are represented scenes of Hindu life of — 


much variety and interest ; in others episodes from the histories _ 
of the gods. The drawing of the figures, especially of the 
animals, is frequently very spirited and even true to nature, 

and far superior to the contemporary art of Europe, Some of 


the heads of the colossal figures at Ajunta resemble, in the — 


simplicity and feeling of their outlines, the frescoes of the 


Italian painters of the fourteenth century. The colour is, how- | 
ever, generally conventional, cold and monotonous. ‘The archi- _ 
tectural ornaments are often very elegant, especially the flowing — 
tracery and geometrical patterns of the ceilings, which have in — 
many instances a Classic character. , ; 


Spanish Gothic. a 

Spaniards, when writing on what we still call Gothic archi-' 
tecture, qualify that epithet, which is alike false in its historical — 
as in its secondary and vituperative signification. Descendants ~ 
of the mighty Goths, the prostrators of Rome, that name 1s * 


+" 


y 


_mon series of intersecting round arches, 


_of the mighty capabilities which this 


_ it byclassicists and academicians. 
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In Spain, as elsewhere, it cannot exactly be said by whom the 
Pointed style was invented or when it was first introduced ; the 
form itself must long have been obvious, since it 1s perfectly 
produced by the lines which divide every one of the then com- 
of which it is but a 


development ; nor in all probability, was its first adopter aware 
germ contained, as the 
acorn does the oak. The Spaniards, assuming that it was first 
used in Germany and by Charlemagne, term the Pointed style 
Gothico Tedesco and Germanico. Be its inventors who they 
may, it certainly did not originate with the Spanish Goths, 
whose existence had ceased. some five centuries before its ap- 


pearance, nor does it deserve the stigina which has been cast on 
This style, at once original 


and Christian-—unadulterated by those associations of Jupiter 


and Juno which infect the walls of every antique elevation— 
was created for a new and purer religion. Hence the rapidity 
with which it spread simultaneously over most of Christendom, 
attaining in Spain a glory which one day) will be properly 
appreciated. There it creeps, not along: the, ground, like the 
horizontal line of the pagan temple—nor the low-roofed mosque 
of the Moslem, of earth earthy, like their creed—but aspires on 


_ high, ascending with the prayers of those who worship within, 


to whom alone the privilege of looking up to heaven anda 
future has been vouchsafed. And how lovely is this Christian 
style in itself—how perfect in its own rules, orders and pro- 
portions—how inexhaustible in its resources and varieties of 
combination—how full of meaning, intention and capability— 
how significant its cruciform plan, its perpendicuiar spires— 


how rich in mystic symbols, being itself’ a symbol of the 
 infinite—how profound the religious awe—how innate the 


devotional sentiment, yet how true the artistic feeling and 


 poetry—how boundless the scope in: elevation, construction 


_and decoration, for individual mind and genius to: work and 


expand itself, with which the limited and fixed Classical 
system never could or can compete. There, indeed, the lust 
of the eye is gratified, but the Christian heart is not touched— 


‘may, cloyed with sameness of sweets, it loathes the honeycomb. 


' religious as well as political faith. 


Influence of Religion on Art. 


The germ that in its fecundity produces the arts is faith— 
In the epochs when either 
one or the other, inflaming men’s hearts, have created a new 


- life and agitated the passions of a people, that people has been 
_ informed by an’ exuberance of energy, which has expressed 


itself by means of the arts. Poetry, design, sculpture, and 


architecture: have sprung from diverse faiths, but from analogous 


social agitations, invested with a manly and original beauty, 
they have signalised those luminous epochs to which later 
generations have bowed down in reverence, and which they have 
sometimes attempted, but in vain, to renew through other 
means. In the epochs, on the other hand, in which all faith 
was languishing or dead, in which no high and _ noble thought 
stirred the minds of men, no generous affection kindled their 
hearts ; in the epochs in which ‘the social body, every bond of 
union being relaxed, was severed from want of universally and 
passionately embraced opinions, the arts became feeble, servile, 


. colourless, lost every virtue, all hardihood, till their ray some- 


times became totally extinct, leaving society darkened by its 
eclipse. History teaches us that this is true. Every religious 


_faith has had an art proper to it ; and that art an epoch of 


greater glory connected with the epoch of the most vivid 
faith, of the greatest struggles for that faith—with that, 
in a word, when: great thoughts arose from ardent and 
impassioned hearts. We see in the East the imaginative 
poetic dogmas of Brahma and Buddha produce the splendid 
and fantastic creations which still form the principal ornaments 
of the Indian peninsula. We see in Egypt the mysterious and 
austere rites of the priests of Heliopolis expressing themselves 
in the severe inventions of monolithic forms .of the sphynxes 
and pyramids. We see in Greece the arts generated from the 
multiform and lively fables of mythology assume a character 
noble, joyous and highly social ;.and here also we find .that 
arts do not perish among popular agitations, but are tempered 
and acquire vigour therein. The marbles of A:gina show us what 
they were before the Persian war, and when Greece had passed 
through those glorious struggles the luminous age of Pericles of 
the Parthenon succeeded. Not all religious faiths are favour- 
able to art in the same measure. The ancient Mosaic law, pro- 
hibiting the reproduction of the human form, confined it to the 
branch of architecture alone. The heresy of the iconoclasts in 
the Greek Empire tended to the same consequence, and perhaps 
it was owing to Leo the Isaurian that Greek art remained there. 
continually as it were in swaddling clothes. Islamism intro- 
duced an analogous character in the Arabian arts, and when its 
ardent followers, issuing from the desert, had accomplished 
their apostolate of blood from Bagdad to Granada they left no 
other traces of their arts than architectural monuments such as. 
the Alcazar of Cordova and the Alhambra. 
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Topiary Works. 

The labour once bestowed upon designing and executing 
topiary works will hardly now be credited, nor can the effect of 
a large garden so adorned be easily conceived, Casaubon 
remembered seeing in his youth, somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, a piece of work of this kind which was so 
extensive that the siege of Troy was represented, with the 
contending armies and their generals. Laurembergius, a 
German writer on horticulture (1631), says very gravely that 
since the human head becomes like a wild wood unless it be 
kept trimmed, so do plants require to be treated by gardeners 
for the removal of their rude ungainly luxuriance. He men- 
tions a garden near Chartres where the seven wise men of 
Greece, the three Graces, the labours of Hercules, and the 
heathen gods at a, banquet were excellently represented, with 
appropriate inscriptions framed out of living box. ‘When I 
beheld these things,” he exclaims, “I was astonished at- the 
industry of mar, which is able to conquer all difficulties.” The 
same writer speaks of Hampton Court (Hampten Kurtus) with 
approbation, for there existed then in the gardens the figures 
of animals, the insignia of the English kings, and many other 
things cut in privet. Laurembergius has given students of the 
art some topiary figures for their consideration, such as a crane, 
and a man attacking a bear followed by a dog. Old Leland 
refers to a garden near Towton, where lived a prebendary of 
York, “possessed of a goodly orchard with walks ofere 
topiario.” He also mentions “the exceedingly fair gardens 
within and orchards without the mote” of Wresehill Castle, 


an ancient seat of the Percys, where were “mounts 
opere topiario writhen’ about with degrees like turning 
of cokill shells to cum to the top without pain.” In 


René Rapin’s essay on gardening (1672) we are told that. 
the forms into which .box could be shaped were past 
counting, for the topiary art had not then arrived at perfection, 
the gardeners of his time being far superior therein to their 
predecessors. Ina poem by the same writer, entitled “ Horti,” 
he sings of a chess-board with its pieces represented in box. 
In Dr, Plot’s “ Natura! History of Staffordshire” (1686) will be 
found some account of “the pleasant walks and topiary works ” 
then extant in-that county. “In the garden at Brerewood,” 
said he, “is a yew-tree that, from divers branches issuing out 
of it about a yard from the ground, forms a fair, spacious 
arbour of a square figure, each side, without measuring, about five 
yards, but within not exceeding above Io feet, cut on the top with 
loop and crest, like the battlement of a tower adorned at each 
corner with a pinnacle, over which is wrought a canopy out of 
the middle branches about two yards in diameter, which is 
carried up again to a lesser gradation, and then terminates at 
the top in a similar pinnacle. There is also-near- the pale 
enclosing the hort-yard a fine yew-tree cut up gradually from 
greater to lesser rounds to the number of twenty, in which sort 
of ornament the people of this country seem to take great 
delight, there being others of twenty-one, twenty-two and 
twenty-three storeys high.” A yew-tree is also described which 
was trimmed into the shape of a wren’s nest, capacious enough 
to receive a man to sit on a seat made within it. Something of 
this ‘sort it was probably in which Maria, “the youngest wren 
of nine,” hatched her plot against the solemn, overweening 
Malvolio. “Get ye all three into the box-tree,” said she to 
her confederates, “close, in the name of jesting.” 


Art in Ancient Rome. 


One of the principal motives for the war against the 
Volscians undertaken by the Romans was to take possession of 
the 2,000 statues. which adorned their capital.. The Romans 
were witnesses of the irremediable decline of art, and whilst, the 
persuasion was gradually gaining ground that in this career of 
genius new palms were no more to be won, there increased 
amongst them, as civilisation advanced, an esteem for its 
works, equalled by the /zvore of collecting them, which received 
incitement from the ‘words of Cicero, Velleius Paterculus, 
Pliny, Vitruvius, Plutarch, Petronius and other ancient writers, 
who with lugubrious notes bewailed its fall and despaired of 
its tesurrection. Then the most learned and the most powerful 
vied with each other in expending wealth to save from the 
great shipwreck of time, from the destruction of man, that 
which man was no longer able to reproduce in those degenerate 
days. Then, imitating the royal prodigality of Attalus, Scaurus 
peopled Rome with the rarest monuments of Statuary, the 
rapacity of Verres augmented the public treasury from the 
precious stores of Magna Grecia; Scylla,, Mummius, Lucullus 
and Pompey, faithful to the temper of 4 people which, from the 
earliest times, sought to gain with the sword that which 
its own industry did not suffice for, despoiled Greece 
to deck Rome with her ornaments. Cesar opened 
vast museums for collection of gems, ivory, marbles, pic- 
tures and bronzes, not only in Rome; but throughout 
Italy, in Spain, Gaul, Greece itself, and dedicated to the pur- 
chase of two works only, the Medea and Ajax of Timomachus, 
the enormous. sum of 80 talents, . Cicero ornamented his 
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Tusculan gardens with the most beautiful Greek statues, 
Hortensius gave 144,000 sestertii for the’ picture of the 
Argonauts of Lidia, and erected-a ‘house on purpose for it. 
The proofs of the passionate esteem for the ancient productions 
of art, now brought to its extremity, are not alone deduced 
from the summits ‘of society in this great people, but from a 
series of facts that generally demonstrate its: character, and 
show it to have penetrated into the’ mass and the’ public institu- 
tions ; whilst it is known from Pliny that the keepers of the 
Portico of Octavia, where were deposited the treasures ‘of the 
Greek chisel, were sureties for the safety of these with their 
own heads, and that a single statue of Lysippus, not from regard 
to its sacred subject, but to its execution, was considered so 
inestimable that a public decree made the lives of those.to whom 
it was confided depend on its conservation.’ We know what.a 
fierce tumult Tiberius excited among the people by having 
placed in his palace another statue of Lysippus, taken from the 
Therme of Agrippa, and how he was constrained to restore it 
to the latter place. 


Etrusean Architecture. 


In Lydia and other provinces of Asia Minor, circular tombs | 


such as the Mound of Alyatis at Sardis, and rock-cut sepulchres, 
such -as those in Phrygia, bear so close a resemblance to 
Etruscan monuments of the same class that we can scarcely 
refuse to admit the probability of their having been constructed 
by races of similar origin or very closely connected. The use, 
too, of the arch and vault, and the peculiar character of the 
bronzes, pottery and similar objects found in: the earliest 
Etruscan tombs, point to an Asiatic source ; whilst the vast 
polygonal walls and the horizontal vaulting of stone of the 
ancient sepulchral chambers seem to show a connection between 
the Etruscan and the Pelasgic races. The theory of the exclu- 
sive influence of Egypt upon ancient Etrurian art cannot be 
maintained in the face of these facts. On the other hand the 
commencement of a Greek influence, direct or through the 
colonies in Magna Grecia, is very clearly marked. Etruscan 
temple and theatre architecture was an offshoot from the Doric, 
but the Asiatic spirit modified the pure Hellenic forms. The 
Doric column became more slender, the torus .and plinth were 
added, and for sacred edifices the circular form was adopted, 
corresponding to that of the tomb, and entirely opposed to the 
spirit of Greek temple architecture, but out of which sprung 
some of the grandest monuments of ancient Rome.. We have 
thus in Etruria the same condition of things as originally pre- 
vailed in Greece—the massive Doric) modified by contact with 
the more: graceful ‘forms of the Ionic or. Asiatic architecture. 
The difference in the result marks the difference between the 
intellectual organisation of the two: races—the Greek :and the 
Etruscan. Etruscan architecture, as well as all Etruscan art, 
may therefore be divided into that. preserved traditionally by 
the Etruscans and that which they afterwards borrowed direct 
from Greece. As Asiatic art was one of the sources: of the 
Greek, there was no element in. Etruscan architecture which 
did not exist in the Greek.’ :But the Etruscans were neither 
endowed with the imagination nor the invention of the Greeks. 
As the Germans have it, “they were more receptive than pro- 
ductive.” They neither developed in a direction of ‘their own 
‘what they borrowed, nor were they ever :able ‘to’ approach. in 
mere imitation the highest and. noblest productions of Greek 
genius. It is important to bear these facts in mind when in- 
vestigating the history of the architecture.of the Romans, who 
had so large a mixture of Etruscan blood in their veins. 


Creation in Painting. 


A mere. imitation of .nature—what is called realistic 
painting—may be so admirably done as to become of a high 
order of merit. It is the essence of portrait-painting, though 
for a good portrait other qualities are doubtless required. It is 
the essence also of landscape-painting, though for good land- 
scapes other qualities are required; and it is all that is 
necessary for still-life painting. . But it is only the groundwork 
of ideal art, and is akin to the language by which the poet 
expresses his thoughts. It is, in fact, the language of art, and 


may be used by the artist for the three purposes following : it 


_may be used to describe the ordinary aspects of. nature, and 
through the knowledge of these aspects to express his selection 
of what he considers best worth describiny ; and thirdly, to 
give form to his imagination, which is, the result of the selection 
and combination of the impressions he has received, the strength 
of our imagination depending, according to Mr. Darwin, on 
the strength and variety of our impressions, on the rapidity with 
which they are conveyed to our mind and our power of retain- 
ing and combining them. Mr. Ruskin also explains the 
imaginative faculty in art to be a certain mode of regarding or 
combining the ideas which the mind has received from external 
nature ; so that it is the highest art. which gives form to the 
imagination of the artist, not that which’ records impressions 
received immediately from nature herself; and this imagina- 

tive faculty in the hands of men of great genius is of a truly 

creative kind, for is not the result of their combinations akin to 


~the creation of a new world for the enjoyment, intellectual and 


moral, of those who can appreciate their inspirations? Has 
not Michel Angelo, indeed, created for us a new and superior 
order of beings, the grandeur of whom may indeed be felt but 
not defined, in whose honour writers have exhausted language 
in the attempt to give utterance to the emotion called up by his 
power; concerning whom’ Reynolds said, “I feel a self- 
congratulation in knowing myself capable of such sensations as 
he intended to excite;” of whom Fuseli wrote, “His women 
are moulds of generation, his infants teem with the man, his 
men are a race of giants ;” and Ruskin, “ His inexplicable 
power proceeds from an imaginative perception which is almost 
superhuman, which goes whither we cannot follow, and is where 
we cannot come; throwing naked the final, deepest root of 
man, whereby he grows out of the invisible and holds on his. 
God home ;” and, again, he speaks of “the troops of terror 
torn up from the earth by the four-quartered winds of the 
Judgment, making the hair stand up and the words be few ”— 
language which indeed bears witness to the high nature of this. 
creative power, for of none other could the like be used? So, 
then, the aim of all high art is—of all art (except that which 
professes to be portraiture) should be—to create a world in 
which our imaginations should be excited to the contemplation 
of noble and beautiful ideas, and in proportion as it fails to do 
this, so does it differ from the great work of the old masteys, 
who never had any aim but this. wid 


GENERAL. 


The Marquis of Exeter, who was a prominent promoter 
of the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral, died on Saturday 
morning. He was born in 1849. : 


- Whe University of Paris has arranged for a loan of 
1,700,000 francs from the Crédit Foncier, repayable in fifty 
annual instalments, for the erection of new buildings in Paris 
and at Fontainebleau. This is the first time since the restora- 
tion of autonomy to the University that the power of borrow- 
ing has been exercised. The Faculty of Science is also about 
to order the construction at a cost of 25,000 francs of an 
equatorial, which, after figuring in the Exhibition of 1900, will 
be placed in the tower of the new Sorbonne. 

Mr. Alfred Young Nutt, surveyor to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. George’s Chapel, has been appointed clerk of 
works at Windsor Castle. Mr. Nutt, who is also an architect 
and artist, fifteen years ago designed and carried out the 
restoration of the exterior of St. George’s Chapel, and he has. 
recently been engaged on several works of art for the Queen 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg, including the memorial ‘to 
the late Prince Henry of Battenberg erected in Whippingham 
Church. i 

Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., announces his regret that 
owing to his absence from England: he had no opportunity of 
adding his name to those of his colleagues who signed a letter 
in which was expressed’ just admiration for Mr. Shaw’s New 
Scotland Yard, a building which does honour to the great 
architect who designed it and to the city in which it stands. 

Herr Otto Bausch, the enginee: who constructed the Baltic 
Canai, died in Berlin on the 7th inst. in his seventy-third year. 
He had been connected with the Prussian Ministry of Public 
Works since 1848, and. it was under his superintendence that 
the great engineering works of canalisation of the river Maih, 
as well as the regulation of the waters of the Rhine and of the 
Elbe, were carried out. en Mneee >. 

A Collection of pictures by Masters of the Milanese and 
allied schools of Lombardy is now arranged in the gallery of 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, and will remain on view until 
June 26. 

M. Agniés, “architecte en chef” of Pas-de-Calais, has died 
at Arras in his sixty-third year. 

M. Géréme, the painter, is to execute the equestrian statue 
of the Duc d’Aumale which is:to be set up at Chantilly. The 
artist’s Bellona, a polychrome figure, was exhibited a few 
years ago at Burlington House. Pests alata 

Professor Percy Gardner, of Oxford, has accepted the 
invitation of the Council of the Archzeological Institute of 
America to lecture before the various branches that exist m 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Cincinnati, ‘Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and Madison, Wis. 

A Dictionary of Architecture is in course of preparation 
in the United States under the editorship of Mr. Russell. 
Sturgis. : Ba SP ch ay, 

Mr. Morley, architect, of Harrogate and Bradford, who 
secured the first prize in connection with the competitive 
designs for a new. technical school at Harrogate, has been 
appointed architect for the new building. Mr. Morley has been 
instructed to get out specifications for his plans and amended 
plans, and report to a future meeting. An excellent site for the 
school has been‘secuted at the corner of East Parade and 
Bower Road. 
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Ohe Architect. 


Tuer destruction of the :Metropolitan Tabernacle, New- 
ington Butts, in about an hour and a half is unquestionably 
a remarkable event. But it should be remembered that the 
building was an example of cheap building. The aim was 
to allow every one who obtained admission to see and hear 
the late Mr. SpuRGEON, and the interior was therefore left 
as free from impediments as possible: Wood was also 
largely used in the construction. Mr. SPURGEON was a 
phenomenal preacher, and it was likely to be imagined by 
those who made.all the arrangements for the building that 
there was no certitude of his having successors who would 
be equally potent in attracting crowds. His position at the 
time is clear from the fact that he wished to have Mr. E. C. 
Ropgins’s design carried out, for it not only won the first 
prize, but.it seemed to Mr. SpurGEoN to be the most suit- 
able. The committee, however, gave no attention to their 
minister’s preference, and the commission was given to Mr. 
Pocock. The building was insured for no more than 
12,000/,, a sum which suggests the modest estimate of its 
value which the committee adopted. The short time 
required to bring the building to ruin on Wednesday is not 
evidence of incompetence in the architect or builder, but of 
the risk of building too cheaply. 


THE conditions of the competition in 1859 for the 
Tabernacle were so curious they will bear reprinting as a 
contrast with those which are usually issued in these days:— 
“Plans or models are requested of a new Tabernacle at 
Newington for the congregation of the Rev. C. H. Spur- 
GEON, on land situate near the Elephant and Castle, New- 
ington. Premiums, 50/., 30/7. and 20/. The drawings to 
show a plan of each floor and. gallery—longitudinal and 
transverse sections—and elevations, drawn to a scale of 
8 feet to 1 inch, and tinted in light brown Indian ink. One 
perspective view, tinted in like manner, may accompany each 
design; but bird’s-eye perspective views and drawings 
in frames (other than straining frames) and glasses will not 
be received. The building -to contain on basement-floor 
(which is to be 5 feet below the level of the footway) school- 
rooms, 12 feet high, for boys and girls and lecture hall to 
seat 800 persons. The chapel above to seat 3,000 persons 
and standing room for not less than 1,000, and with not 
more than two tiers of galleries ; each sitting to be not less 
than 2 feet 6 inches-by 1 foot 7 inches. Gothic designs 
will not be accépted. ‘The plan of the Surrey Music Hall 
has proved to be acoustically good and will be decidedly 
preferred. Provision to be made for baptistery, six vestries, 
waterclosets, urinals, &c, The total cost, including architect’s 
-commission, warming, ventilation, lighting, boundary walls, 
fences, paths, fittings and every expense, to be about 16,o00/. 
Each architect to state the commission he will require on out- 
lay, such commission to include all expenses for measuring, 
superintendence, &c. , The architects competing will be re- 
quested to undertake the task of acting as judges, and to award 
the first and third premiums. For this purpose the committee 
will require the name and address of each competitor to be 
forwarded to them, per post, on February 1. The second 
premium to be awarded by the committee, and no architect 
to select his own design.” A great many designs were 
sent in. The first prize was awarded to Mr. E. C. Rosins, 
the second to Mr. W. Pocock, and the third to Mr. W. 
FULL. 


Tue Corporation of Sheffield have to face one of, those 
difficult problems which appear to be inevitable when there 
are projects for removing insanitary areas. The Local 
Government Board gave authority for removing houses 
which covered.an area, known as The Crofts, of 2,398 square 
yards in the middle of Sheffield and for .constructing two 
wide streets in place of the alleys. The purchase of the 
property, was estimated to, cost 72,424/., ‘The Corpcration 
were successful in arranging with sixty-two owners, to whom 
sums amounting to 86,8412 were paid, and there are still 
four remaining to be settled with. The financial question, 
although important, appears.less difficult than the deter- 
mination of the class of property which should be erected. 
Apparently provision must be niade for a humble class of 


_capitalists.” 
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tenants. If tenements were erected in accordance with 
the requirements of the Local Government Board it will 
not be possible to let them for less rents than from 
5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per week, an amount altogether beyond 
the means of tenants corresponding with those who are 
about to be dispossessed. The alternative is to erect flats, 
but that means an amount of supervision which that class 
of people do not like. Some large premises erected during 
the last three years in Pinstone Street are so arranged that 
the upper storeys can be let off in flats, and have been 
successful. Different arrangements and much lower rents 
must, however, prevail with regard to the Corporation pro- 
perty if the people whose benefit is ostensibly sought are 
to occupy the new premises. 


FRENCHMEN, with all their patriotism, can hardly be 
expected to believe that M. AMELINEAU discovered the 
tomb of the Egyptian divinity Osiris at Abydos, nor 
would advantage arise to the world if he had been fortunate. 
The explorer has unearthed various objects which are of 
more importance. He claims to have verified that 
seven or eight thousand years prior to our era an advanced 
state. of civilisation prevailed in that part of Egypt. 
Although the period might belong to the Stone Age, the 
art of writing, was known, astonishing examples of sculp- 
ture were produced, architecture was an ancient art and 
painting .was beginning, There were workers in metals 
and in wood, and, judging by the quantity of fragments 
which are about, every one of the inhabitants would appear 
to have some competerce in pottery. Marquetry and 
enamelled glass were not unknown. The cedar coffins are 
proofs of intercourse with Syria, and the ebony was not 
likely to have been derived from any nearer region than 
central Africa. Agriculture was practised. Information 
about his discoveries is about to be laid before the Académie 
des Inscriptions by M. AMELINEAU. He went to Abydos 
in 1895, not to excavate but to study. and copy the temple 
of Seti I., which as a work of art he considers to be the 
most marvellous in the Nile Valley. .While there some 
other Frenchmen obtained permission: to dig among the 
ruins, and M. pk Morgan, the director of the department 
of,,antiquities, offered the direction of the operations to 
M./AMeLINEAv. While filling that duty he was fortunate 
to make the discoveries, which have more interest than is 
suggested by the introduction of Osiris as treasure-trove. 


As a matter of policy, it is unwise for the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners to reveal the ambition of 
the committee to conduct a strike which will rival that of 
the Amalgamated Engineers. That struggle ended in 
disaster, the full effects of which have yet to be felt. The 
Carpenters’ balance at the close of the year was 136,308/, 
which is a tempting sum for the wily few who derive profit 
from strikes. Accordingly, the engineers’ strike is glorified 
under false colours. It is said in the annual report that the 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners should learn from 
that great struggle “that federation is a success when 
formed and matured on the lines of resistance in one 
exclusive industry: It is reasonable to assume that the 
same principle properly worked out would tell in favour of 
labour ; but we have not yet such reliable evidence that 
employers can so harmonise their conflicting interests 
as to be able to form a federation of a variety of trades 
for a similar purpose. ‘Therefore, pending the settle- 
ment of the question of a general federation of trade 
unions, our duty clearly is to urge forward and persevere in 
establishing more complete unity amongst what is known 
as the building trades, so that in the event of history re- 


‘peating itself by substituting building trades for engineering 


trades, we shall then be prepared to meet it in one solid 
phalanx, instead of our strength being frittered away in 
sectional’ attempts to deal with an- organised body. of 
It is overlooked that building is so-widely 
related, there could be easily forrned “an organised body 
of capitalists,” one containing representatives of other 
modes of production besides builders. Forewarning should 
leafl‘to forearming, and as from the official announcement 


it ig quite. evident the workmen of. the, building trades 


would gladly spend the summer on. strike-pay, it willbe 


‘prudent to look out men who are not amalgamated for the 


promotion of idleness 
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View from South-west, showing Blacader’s Aisle. 


GLASGOW CATHEDRAL.* 


LTHOUGH photography has made views of Glasgow 
Cathedral available, and has justified ANDREW 
FAIRSERVICE’S description of the building, ‘‘a brave kirx, 
nane o’ yere whigmaleeries and curliewarlies and opensteck 
hems about it—a’ solid, weel-jointed mason-work, that will 
stand as lang as the warld, keep hands and gunpowther aff 
it,” Wwe suppose there are many people in England who 


* The Book of Glasgow Cathedral: a History and Description. 
Edited by George Eyre-Todd, with special chapters written by Arch- 
bishop Eyre, D.D., J. F. S. Gordon, D.D., P. M‘Adam Muir, D.D., 
John Honeyman, R.S.A., James Paton, F.L.S., A.» H. Millar, 
I.S.A. Scot. and Stephen Adam. Illustrated by David Small, 


ee Railton, J. A. Duncan and others. (Glasgow: Morison 
ros.) 


will be surprised to learn that a firm of publishers 


has ventured to bring out a costly volume which 
is devoted to that building alone. It could hardly be 
otherwise. According to the popular notion of Glasgow it 
is a comparatively modern city where trade, commerce and 
manufacture reign. As a rule those powers do not prevail 
in the cathedral towns of England. Manchester, Liverpool, 
Newcastle are, it is true, entitled to claim the dignity which 
arises from the possession of a bishop’s chair, but their 
history was in no way connected with the episcopal office, 
and it could not be said they were created by prelates. In 
Glasgow, on the contrary, we have as remarkable an 
example of the influence of a succession of able, devoted 
and militant bishops as the annals of Europe afford. To 
anyone, therefore, who is even imperfectly acquainted with 
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the history of Scotland the cathedral in which they presided 


has at least as much pathetic interest as any building in the | 


north. Romance has cast a halo over Holyrood, Melrose, 


Roslyn, Linlithgow and other churches which would seem — 


out of place in so busy a hive as the western capital, but 
the realities of the history are not to be surpassed by any 
imaginative efforts. ay 

In spite of the power of the bishops the position of the 
cathedral was not selected with that eye to effect which 
elsewhere determined the selection of dominant sites. As 
Mr. HonryMan says, the side of the Molendinar bourne 
was quite unsuitable for a cathedral. There was, however, 
no choice left to the prelates. Tradition, which is equally 
potent with the Celts and with ecclesiastics, had sanctified 
the spot. 
Nrintan resided after he had restored the chief ToraiL or 
TupuvaLtus to bodily health. The saint obtained the 
privilege from his patient of setting apart a piece of ground 
as a cemetery, and on a part of it the cathedral stands. 
The affection for the Campo Santo. continued until the 
close of the fifteenth century, for Bishop BLAcADER 
erected the beautiful “aisle” which is known by 
his name as a sort of canopy for a portion of the 
ancient “God’s Acre,” which in his sight was especi- 
ally precious. On this instance of that strange completion 
of a cycle in ecclesiastical affairs, which is not peculiar to 
Glasgow, Mr. Eyre-Topp remarks :—‘“ It appears somewhat 
remarkable that the earliest consecration and the latest 
building effort of the Medizval church at Glasgow should 
be identified with the same spot. Nothing could illustrate 
better the change which had taken place in the circum- 
stances of the faith than the contrast between the primitive 
Christian burying-place on the hillside, encircled by its belt 
of whispering trees, and the same spot a thousand years later, 
when a great prelate had surrounded and covered it in with 
the carved magnificence of column and vault and capital. 
Blacader’s Aisle remains the richest, as it was the latest, 
addition to the architecture of the cathedral.” 

If St. Ninran were the founder of the see, St. KEN- 
TIGERN Or St. Munco became still more identified with the 
site. It became his world. Like the British ARTHUR, he 
was a mystic personage—a princely waif. He, with his 
mother, were as Hacar and IsHMAEL in the desert ; the 
angel who came to them in their desolation was a monk 
named SERvANuS. Both. were baptized. The mother 
received the name of THENEU, and is supposed to be com- 
memorated as St. ENocu, to whom a church was dedicated 
in Glasgow. After some years’ instruction MuNco was 
carried by the stream in a coracle to the settlement of 
NrntAn, where he appears to have preached from the water 
as well as from the bank. A picturesque figure was the 
Western Baptist and miracle-worker, who, according to the 
legends, had for an opponent the wizard MERLIN. There 
were calls for his presence and powers in other places, but 
when he acceded to them he was afflicted to find his people 
had relapsed into paganism during his absence. It is said 
that the saint lived for 185 years, and characteristically his 
life ended ina bath. In all ages of Christianity men who 
attained the power of St. KENTIGERN were eager to give 


permanence to their teaching by bailding churches, and we | 


may therefore conclude he was not satisfied with preaching 
in the open air, but what kind of structure he raised cannot 
be discovered. As the cathedral is dedicated to him it is 
possible the practice which prevailed elsewhere was adopted 
in Glasgow, which was to accept the patron saint of the 
building that was superseded, and thus to suggest that the 
newer church inherited the privileges of its predecessors. 
After KENTIGERN’s death in 603 a long period followed 
which no historical RGNTGEN can pierce. When on the 
beginning of the twelfth century the diocese emerges from 
the gloom of centuries, it appears in a condition which 
suggests a sort of ecclesiastical maturity. The Archbishops 
of York claimed to be the superiors of Glasgow, and that is 
evidence of a state that was not chaotic. Great prelates 
were never known to be eager to exert authority over 
barbarians or confirmed heretics. The bishops who held 
the succession of St. KENTIGERN were not to be envied, 
for they had enemies in Churchand State. When Davin I. 
obtained the consecration of his tutor, Joun AcHatus, the new 
prelate found he was not sufficiently combative, and fled from 
his responsibilities to find refuge in Jerusalem ; on another 


There in the beginning of the fifth century St. ° 
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occasion he sought safety in a Scottish monastery. Bishop 
JocrLin, about whose zeal there is no doubt, was glad to 
retire to Melrose, and later on he sought safety in Rome. 
Apparently it was only a man who could enjoy the fierce 
delight of contests who was fitted to wield authority in 
Glasgow. Bishop Ropert WisHarT was therefore a, 
model bishop. He held his office for forty-four years, 1272- 


| 1316, and, according to Mr. Eyre-Topp, “In the pregnant 


events of that time he used every occasion to fight for his 
country, both with the crozier and the sword.” Bishop 
Linpsay, who was consecrated in 1323, was slain in a sea- 
fight as he was returning with men and arms from France. 
Whatever was likely to consolidate episcopal power was 
attempted. The bishopric became an_ archbishopric; 
almost regal powers were conferred on the holders: the 
rights of the burgh and burghers were vested in them. But 
when the prelacy had attained such a pinnacle of greatness 
as was possible in Scotland, the downfall was so near that 
now we wonder why it was not perceived. On this subject 
Mr. Eyre-Topp remarks :— 


It is somewhat curious to reflect that in the year 1453, while the 
clergy of Glasgow Cathedral were labouring to place their infant 
university ona solid basis and in working order, Byzantium was being 
taken by. the Turks. The rich scholarship of the Eastern Empire, 
surviving the devastation of the West, had long been shut up there. 
This, on the fall of the city, was scattered broadcast over Europe, to 
bring about in the south the Renaissance and in the north the Reforma- 
tion, which, a hundred years later, was to sweep away the whole 
resplendent fabric of the Medizeval church in Scotland. Meanwhile 
the glory of that Medizeval church was certainly at its zenith. Of its 
wealth and power no better illustration is te be found than that 
furnished by the records of the Glasgow bishopric. Lords of immense 
possessions throughout the country, which were constantly being added 
to by natural growth and by the munificence of the pious, and witha 
train, the longest in the land, of churchmen, most of them wealthy 
feudal dignitaries; with a castle which was one of the ‘‘keys of the 
country,” and a flourishing burgh regal and university at Glasgow, a 
stately residence in Edinburgh and palaces at Partick, Lochwood, 
Ancrum and Carstairs ; and holding, as a general rule, one or other of 
the highest offices of State, the bishops of Glasgow, from the middle of 
the fifteenth till the middle of the sixteenth centuries, were among the 
greatest nobles in the land. Without doubt the climax of their fortunes 
was reached in the year 1450. In that year, besides the founding of 
the university and the acquisition of the charter of regality, the 
bishopric shared in the advantage of the healing of the great papal 
schism. In consequence of this last a general jubilee was proclaimed, 
and penitential visits and offerings at the cathedral of Glasgow declared 
equally meritorious with those at Rome. 


The thoroughness of the clearance which followed the 
Reformation is suggested when we learn from Mr. Paton 


that of all the archives which belonged to the cathedral 


| there are some things which have an adverse influence. 


“the two volumes of the chartulary deposited in Blair’s 
College, Aberdeen, and the matter printed in the ‘ Diocesan 
Registers’ are all that remain.” When so vandalistic a 
spirit was abroad all lovers of architecture must rejoice in 
Mr. FarrRSERVICE’s relation that “ By good luck, the worthy 
JAMES RapaT was Dean o’ Guild that year—(and a gude 
mason he was himsell, made him the keener to keep up 
the auld bigging), and the trades assembled and offered 
downright battle to the Commons rather than their kirk 
should coup the crans, as others had done elsewhere.” 
JAMES RABAT’s name is not mentioned in “The Book 
of Glasgow Cathedral,” but we suppose he was a reality, 
and so stout a mason deserves to be immortalised for his 
love of the work of men who were supposed to be idolaters. 

No building was more deserving of a rescue from the 
hands of vandals. ‘The impression produced by it on 
some visitors corresponds with their experience of 
Salisbury. Yet Glasgow Cathedral took three centuries to 
build. The effect is, moreover, entirely due to the archi- 
tecture, for there are no auxiliary associations to prepare 
the mind for what it receives, while, on the other hand, 
It 
does not put an Englishman in a happy mood when he 
sees everybody wearing a hat in the cathedral, and if by 
force of habit he should remove his own, to hear a 
peremptory order from one of the guardians to resume it. 
The wearing of a chimney-pot, however hideous, is in 
Glasgow accepted to be a preservative against superstitious 
practices. ‘The church furniture, we suppose, expresses 
orthodoxy in every inch, but with all our respect for 
it on that account we agree with Mr. Honeyman 
when he advises that every bench and chair should 
be swept out of the aisles, and “some attempt made 
to restore the kind of benches and the number of them . 
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which the choir was designed to hold.” He would have 
the ozdinary services held in the nave, while the eact side of 
the rood-screen should be “clothed again with some work 
rivalling the beauty of its original drapery of carved and 
traceried oak.” Mr. HonrEyMAN would remove the stained- 
glass from the lower church, but the colour of the windows 
in the nave should also be "abated by the use of blinds or 
other devices, for if ever OWEN JONES’s “neutralised 
bloom” was desirable it is in Glasgow Cathedral. Chromatic 
confusion would. be less painful than what is visible, and 
which makes the bareness of the walls and the emptiness of 
the parts more of a desolation. If in spite of so many 
drawbacks the interior is impressive, is it not an architect’s 
triumph which nothing can resist ? + 

Is there any trace of the man who with limited ‘means 
was able to accomplish so much? The records of the 
building have vanished, but the stones help us to their 
own history. Apparently there is no part of earlier date 
than the episcopate of JoHN Acualus, he who was so afraid 
to bear the weight of a mitre, and who was forced to rule 
from 1115 to 1147. .Mr. Honeyman considers the details 
point toa later date. He finds a relationship between the 
cathedral and Jedburgh Abbey which could not be 
accidental. He writes :— 

The remains of Jedburgh Abbey are of the greatest interest in this 
coanection. In the ruins of the choir there, we find what was 
probably an exact counterpart of the church erected at Glasgow by 
Bishop Achaius, and very likely designed by the same architect. 
Jedburgh was within the diocese of Glasgow, and the choir and tran- 
sept of the abbey church (if nothing more) were erected during the 
episcopate of Achaius. The transept projects but slightly beyond the 
aisles, and the side aisles of the choir extend only two bays to the 
eastward of the crossing. The choir extended beyond the aisles, and 
there is some indication that the termination was apsidal. The length 
of the aisles was 25 feet, the distance from .centre to centre of pillars 
12 feet, the aisle from pillar to wall 12 feet, andthe width of choir 
between the pillars 22 feet 4 inch Now, mp lurally the cathedral was 
set off on rather a larger scale than the priory: the width of the 
Glasgow choir between “the pillars is about 26 feet, the width of the 
aisle 13 feet, and the length from the old gable to the transept about 
24 feet. Ehe dimensions are, roughly, a tenth greater, 
the Jedburgh plan, and increase all the dimensions by a tenth, we shall 
find that, placing the south-east corner where the fragment of the 
original corner still stands, the present axis of the cathedral would be 
maintained, and the apse would embrace the tomb of St. Kentigern. 
While the ckoir of Jedburgh Abbey—which is purely Norman— was 
erected during the episcopate of Achaius, the nave—which is Transi- 
tional —was erected during the episcopacy of Jocelin; and here again 
there is every probability that the same architect who designed the 
Transitional choir at Glasgow also designed the magnificent nave of 
Jedburgh, and it is exceedingly likely that he also designed a nave -for 
Glasgow, which unfortunately was never built, and determined the 
position of the buttresses and the position of the pulars. It is rather 
curious to find that, although the Glasgow church was larger, the same 
proportions were adopted both in the nave and the original choir as at 
Jedburgh. 

The architect who apparently worked at Jedburgh and 
Glasgow is unknown even by name. One architect alone 
is associated with the cathedral; it may be one of half 
a dozen, viz. JOHN Morvo, a Frenchman, who was also 
connected with Melrose Abbey. 

“The Book of Glasgow Cathedral” has the unique 
advantage of the. co-operation of several specialists, and 
an indication in one essay assumes a concrete form by 
what is said elsewhere. Thus the ‘position of the pillars” is 
an architectural phrase, and has reference to the necessary 
supports of the arches and roof. ‘But Archbishop Eyre’s 
essay on “The Ancient Altars of the Cathedral” enables 
us to see them as they appeared to the Medizeval congrega- 
tions—that is, less as massive examples of constructional 
masonry than as backgrounds for the altars. There were 
twenty-four in the upper church and six in the lower, and 
the dedications of most of them have been identified. It 
is interesting to know that the baldachin was not unknown 
in Glasgow, for there is a record of a contract between the 
Dean and Chapter and MicHArL WaGuHoRN relating to 
coverings of the stalls, which were to be “specially after 
the form of the frontell of the silours of the High Altar.” 
The various altars were endowed in order that special 
chaplains could officiate at them, and to have them 
properly furnished and adorned. James IV. was able 
to declare to a Pope that Glasgow “surpassed all other 
cathedral churches of his realm by its structure, its learned 
men, its foundation, its ornaments, and other very noble 
prerogatives.” W ith the Archbishop’s aid it is not difficult 
to evoke a picture of the interior during the ceremonies and 


and if we take | 


celebrations, but then the present state of the building — 


becomes more chilling, and appears less fitting for the 
Sabbath services which are held in it. ; 

In the lower church there were only half a dozen altare 
but from the arrangement of the vaulting and piers the. 
effect produced on the worshippers was not unlikely to 
have been more solemn than in the building above. We- 
lately noticed the daring attempt of a French novelist to 
describe the emotions of a sensitive man who attended — 
service for the first time in the crypt of Chartres Cathedral. 
What is described would probably be appreciable to the 


devout people who in Medizeval times worshipped in the - : 


beautiful “ecclesia inferior” of Glasgow. 
only piers and vaulting, but the mysterious light and shade, 
“4 la fois pénitentielle et douillette,” the exhalations of 
incense which appeared to linger always among the 


We now see 


columns, the softened colours of vestments and tapestries, — | 
the echoes of bells and prayers must have been as capti- — 


vating in one place as in the other. 


As Sir GitzerT Scott pointed out, nowhere in the’ 


lower chapel can two compartments be seen in juxta-_ 
position which are alike. He supposed the variety was a 
display of skill. 
artist was endeavouring to reproduce a traditional plan of - 


SoLomon’s Temple, and Mr. HonEyMAN, who never allows _ 


his fancy to control him, believes there is some probability 
in the notion, for ‘there are, especially in the choir 
and 
designer ‘was an erudite Freemason.” He also concludes’ 
that the vaulting of the lower church, if not completed — 


But it has been since suggested that the 


lower church, »mary unmistakable signs that the fe 


tla 


a 


a 


a 
| hefore the completion of the choir, became indispensable 


as soon as possible after the choir floor was reached, in & 


order that a temporary church should be provided. Be. 


There is much else in the book which takes hold of the 4 


reader, whether architect, cleric or layman. Besides the ~ 


altars, Archibishop Eyre writes about the duties and privi- 7 
leges of the ancient chapter, the hall of the vicars choral, 
GORDON 
describes the prebénds and prebendal manses, and gives a — 
S. ADAM writes > _ 
about the stained-glass windows, Dr. Muir the monuments 
Paton the relations between the ~ 


the western towers and the episcopal seals ; Dr. 


catalogue of bishops and ministers ; Mr. 


and inscriptions, Mr. 


cathedral and municipality, while the editor has reserved to 


| himself the beginnings of Glasgow, St. Kentigern, the Dark 
From this list it will be 
| evident that “‘The Book of Glasgow Cathedral” is unlike ~ 
They 
That does not _ 
The interest which is taken in ROB 


Ages and the cathedral bishopric. 


the majority of books on archeological subjects. 
discuss inanimate things rather than men. 
satisfy all minds. 
Rov’s pillar and Ros Roy’s door shows that poor human ~ 
nature seeks something more than stones, however shapely 
they may be wrought, and is glad to have a fictitious being 
for the want of a better, in order to exercise the power of 
association on it. 


for subjects and those who prefer to have men. 


Mr. Eyre-Topp has given opportunities 
for visionary creations to those who wish to have buildings 
It is not — 


only the cathedral which is restored in the pages, but the — 


rulers and the ruled of Glasgow, the burghers as well as the 
prelates. 

The illustrations are also varied in character. 
are reproductions of photographs, some by Messrs. ANNAN’S 
excellent process, and of vigorous drawings by Mr. SMALL 
and Mr. DUNCAN. There. is also one of Mr. RaILTON’S 


dainty and inimitable masterpieces which would impart — 


interest to a less valuable work. 


‘THE MILANESE AND ALLIED SCHOOLS. 


HE exhibitions of the Burlington Fine Arts Club are 
Owing to the 
limited size of the gallery masterpieces alone are hung, and © 
the attention is therefore concentrated on the characteristics — 
The seventy-five pictures by masters — 


always an attraction to amateurs. 


of a particular style. 
of the Milanese and allied schools of Lombardy which have 
been collected for the occasion by Mr. HerBertT F. COOK, 


yield an interest inferior to none of their predecessors which — 
The Milanese school has 


have appeared in Savile Row. 
peculiarities which give piquancy to any examples | ascribed 
to it. Until recently it was hardly allowed to have an 
ee existence. F 


There — 


ee a% 
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As Lronarpo pA VINct lived for a long time in Milan, 
he exercised the influence on his contemporaries which was 
to be expected. He becomes in consequence as great a 
puzzle as PeruGino in another part of Italy. The latter 
adopted methods which seem almost mechanical, and his 
posing and treatment of drapery are seen so often, it would 
appear as if hundreds of painters were his pupils or his 
journeymen. PrRUGINO was nothing less than a contractor, 
and it is impossible to say whether a picture having his 
mannerisms was not produced by him. With LronaRpo, 
on the other hand, the mercantile spirit was absent. He 
was indifferent to contracts as to profits, and there is no 
certainty whether he ever finished a picture. He was 
compelled, apparently, to rely on some trusted assistants. 
As smiling characterised his faces, men were incited 
to imitate that form of expression,.and to judge by the 
number of works ascribed to him and in which the master’s 
manner was reproduced, it would appear that he was one of 
the most industrious of painters. From what is known of 
him we may safely conclude that his fastidiousness com- 
pelled him to be dilatory, and we suppose there are not 
half a dozen pictures in existence which can be accepted as 
genuine examples of his treatment. The exhibition at the 
Burlington Club suggests that counterfeiting was not con- 
fined to his mysterious smiles. Da Vrinci appears to have 
taken pleasure in drawing curls of hair and we see examples 
on the walls in his manner which suggest geometrical 
production. His chiaroscuro might have been produced 
by some magic power, but men were not afraid to imitate 
it. A comparison of Lord BatrersEa’s picture with the 
Duke of BuccLEucn’s, which are wisely placed side by side 
in the Club exhibition, will indicate the attempts which 
were made to cope with the great master. The Duke’s 
picture, from its greater elaborateness, has more probability 


| 


of genuineness than its companion, or both might be | 


replicas in different stages. A full-size half-length study 
attributed to LEonarpo, if from his hand could have been 
only one of the preparatory exercises for the Jona Lisa in 
the Louvre. 


It has not the mystery of the finished pic- | 


ture, but it may mark a stage in the process, and, in any | 


case, is remarkable as an old study from the life. Numerous 
as are the pictures in the room which are in Da Vincr’s 
manner, there are only two we should be glad to have 


verified. One is the study we have just mentioned ; the | 


other is a St. John the Baptist, which is about 9 inches 
square, and is exquisite in colour as in drawing. The 
remaining works recall the Da Vinci who has become 
almost conventional, but these two would give a new 
revelation of his powers. There is never likelihood of any 
certainty in the identification of them, and we must be con- 
tented with speculation. , 

The pictures collected on the present occasion are 
almost all adapted for churches. They are so glowing in 
colour that the walls of the room have assumed a quite 
novel appearance. It is not always legitimate brush- work 
which we see, In Burtinone’s Virgin and Child and 
Angels we see LEONARDO’s types of faces, but as well 
“ornaments in gesso with jewels inserted.” BrviLAcQua 
has employed gold leaf for the ornamentation in another 
Virgin and Child and Angels. The anonymous Adoration 
of the Kings, from the Glasgow Gallery, if not in gesso has 
much resemblance to the process. It was probably con- 
sidered that in pictures which were to be used as altar- 
pieces all means to gain effect were allowable. 

Milan being more readily approached from Germany 
than other Italian cities, was likely to be the cause of 
departures from established principles. It seems curious 
to have angels in GAUDENzIO’ FerRARI's Holy Family that 
are clothed as peasant children, just as if they were painted by 
Bassano and with wings which grow outside their clothes. 
More remarkable still is the Virgin and Child and St. John 
by Marco D’Occiono. Here St. JoHN appears as a full- 
grown man instead of as a baby companion to the infant 
Saviour. In some parts of Italy’such a departure from 
custom would have made the painter acquainted with the 
questioners of the Inquisition, and with pains and penalties: 
The figure may have been originally intended for a St: 
JosEpH, and the cross appears to have been painted at a 
later time than the rest of the picture. The St Andrew of 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI represents the apostle bearing a tau 
cross made of new wood, but each piece is only a few 


inches in width. ' The figure is finely painted, and the 
red mantle is as fresh as it the colour were laid on a week 
ago. It has a delicate bordering of gold. The Axnuncia- 
tion by ScLaRIO suggests German influence, not only in 
the figure of the Virgin, but in the treatment of the room 
and background. The immense bed with green curtains 
and the red floor are not Italian accessories. ; 

It is as difficult to be certain about a work by Lurni as 
about one by his master Leonarpo. The Zhree Angels, 
the brilliant Virgin and Child, the Nativity, the two. St. 
Catherines and the Portrait of a Lady may have come from 
his hand, but the three panels which are said to belong to 
an altar-piece in Milan have not that charm of expression 
which he inherited from his master. ; 

There are also works by BoRGOGNoNE, Foppa, ZENALE, 
DE’ Prepis, Da Sesto, Macrino p’ALBa, Sopoma, De 
ConTI, BOLTRAFFIO, GIANPIETRINO, BUGIARDINI, LANINI, 
CIVERCHIO, GIOVENONE, besides anonymous works. 
There is a set of six decorative panels by BRAMANTINO. 
He is sometimes confounded with BRAMANTE, who, it may 
not be known, was employed in Milan as a decorator, 
although few of his works have survived. The introduction 
to the catalogue by Mr. Cook contains an amount of infor- 
mation concerning the representatives of the Milanese 
school which is not to be found in any of the English 
histories of painting. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. H. L. Florence, vice-president, 
in the chair. 

The Chairman exhibited a water-colour drawing of the 
stylobate of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina in the Forum, 
Rome, by Chev. Settimio Giampietri, hon. member, which had 
been presented by the artist to the Institute. 

Mr. A. 'N. Paterson, M.A., Godwin Bursar, 1896, read a 
paper entitled 


A Study of Domestic Architecture in the Eastern States 
of America in the Year 1896. 


In opening his subject Mr. Paterson. said that the first 
colonists carried with them to America not only the language, 
the laws and the flag of the old country, but its architecture 
also. In what was known as * Old Colonial” would be found 
reproduced, with such modifications only as ensued from the 
adoption of wood instead of brick or stone, the buildings of the 
time of Queen Anne and the first Georges. Influenced, how- 
ever, by new conditions of climate, of materials and of class 
relations, and impelled by a constant and steadily increasing 
influx of wealth and demand for comfort, America had _pro- 
duced a type of house characteristic and original. From an 
artistic point of view the best examples equalled, if they did not 
surpass the highest standard of work in Great Britain ; while as 
regards convenience and comfort the.type was superior to that 
common in England, and one from which English architects 
might learn much. Having shown that climatic conditions 
were responsible for the open type of plan characteristic of the 
American house, Mr. Paterson referred to a few of its 
more distinctive features—the cellar for the heating apparatus, 
which also had an important part in determining the scheme 
of drainage; the complete system of heating, reducing 
draughts to a minimum, allowing double doors of extra width 
to be wide open, and leading to the almost universal adoption 
of sliding doors; the effect of spaciousness, even in small 
houses, due to the large hall and open doors ; the verandahs, 
which had greatly developed in suburban and country residences, 
and become a characteristic feature in plan and elevation ; the 


| bedroom “closets,” or receptacles for wardrobes, chests of 


drawers, &c., the heating system rendering the bedchamber 
available as a secondary and independent sitting-room or 
snuggery, folding-beds being largely used ; the service-rooms, 
a marked feature of the American plan, less isolated than in 
the English house. Types of town houses were then referred 
to in detail, the lecturer selecting examples of the self-contained 
residence. The houses of the wealthy conform more to the 
European model, with American characteristics confined to 
matters of detail. Appreciative reference was made to exam- 
ples of self-contained residences at Washington, in which the 
art of planning is admirably exemplified, the awkwardness of 
the site being turned to advantage, with due regard tothe scale — 
proportion and symmetry in the disposition of the apartments. 
Here too, brick, the material of the country, has been em- 
ployed in a natural and simple manner, with commendable 
reticence in design. The lecturer then followed with a 
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description of apartment houses in New York, their appoint- 
ments, rents, &c.; workmen’s houses, with which New 


York is but very poorly provided ; suburban houses, dwelling . 


particularly on an example at Brookline, of which a complete 


set of plans was exhibited ; and various types of country houses | 
In his observations on construction and | 


and summer resorts. ; 
materials, which were treated at considerable length, the 
lecturer referred to the steel-framed construction, so largely 
employed in the tall buildings of the States, as exerting a very 
pernicious influence on the architect’s art from the point of view 
of sound architecture. Buildings were constructed on the 
principle of a steel cage, divided horizontally into layers, with 
no internal supports to speak of, and the whcle sheathed with 
an apparently, but utterly sham, constructional skin of granite, 
stone, brick or marble. The stone corbelling under the pro- 
jecting oriel, a constantly recurring feature, is, in nine cases 
out of ten, a sham. Window mullions, themselves probably 
formed of stone sheathing round a steel core, are carried by 
steel cantilevers bolted at the back into the girders of the floor 
below, and the correctly designed and jointed corbel courses 
with difficulty carry their own weight. The expense of ‘stone 
was offered as an excuse; yet the same house had its 
marble, mosaic and hardwood finishings, at a cost ten 
times what would have sufficed for making the construction 
honest. For roofs, floors and partitions fireproof construction 
is now generally adopted in all important domestic work in 
the cities. ‘The elaborately constructed brick and terra-cotta 
arches between the girders, common in England, are not used 
in the States for floors to be subjected to lighter strains. 
Floors with tension members are coming much into vogue. In 
the construction of flat roofs an extensive use is made, in com- 
bination with other materials, of “roofing paper” or felt, laid in 
several thicknesses and bedded in tar. Most commonly the 
outer skin is of copper, laid either directly on the concrete or 
on wood and felt, in sheets 12 inches by 24 inches and with 
soldered joints. Partitions are commonly built of hollow blocks 
of porous terra-cotta. Tiles of similar type are used for casing 
structural steel-work and in some cases instead of lathing on 
the internal wall face. Thin fireproof partitions, finishing from 
13 inch to 23 inches in thickness, are much in favour from the 
saving in space effected. These are mainly constructed by 
using channel or flat bars with expanded metal lathing or burlap 
between, plastered with hard setting mortar on both sides. Some 
interesting particulars having been given of methods of construc- 
tion in vogue for country and suburban houses the lecturer went 
on to discuss the various systems of heating employed, observing 
that Americans regarded our system of open fires with something 
of the same feeling as we did the apathy of some of the more 
outlying countries of Europe and the East concerning modern 
ideas of sanitation. Nevertheless, the fireplace is as general a 
feature in American as in English houses, serving as an effectual 
ventilator, and valued for its cheerful appearance and the 
decorative character of its surroundings. Steam, hot water 
and hot air are the means of heating mainly employed ; the two 
former being much the same as used in public buildings in 
England. Warming by hot air, essentially -applicable to small 
areas, and almost unknown here, is practically universal in the 
States for all houses costing about 6,000 dols. (1,200/.) or less. 
In the smaller class of city houses,.in apartment houses and 
hotels where the limitations of space render a multiplicity of 
air flues embarrassing or impossible, and where its superior 
cheapness is of importance, direct radiation, either by steam 
or hot water, is universally adopted. In the more luxurious 
and expensive city houses indirect radiation is the invariable 
system. In the largest mansions the assistance of an elec- 
trical or steam-driven fan is invoked to regulate the dis- 
tribution of the heated air, which is also screened and 
moistened as required. In treating of these methods of heat- 
ing, after a brief reference to one or two special forms of 
installation, the lecturer dealt more fully with the hot-air system 
as being least known in England, illustrating his description by 
diagrams of the apparatus, the furnace, cold-air supply and hot- 
air flues. In matters of plumbing and drainage, which were 
next discussed and described in minute detail, the lecturer said 
America had made great advances and was far ahead of 
England. This progress was mainly due to the stringent laws 
adopted by the city boards of health and rigidly enforced. 
Before building complete sets of plans and sections showing 
plumber-work and drains, to the scale of a quarter of an inch to 
the foot, had to be deposited with the boards. On these the 
nature and positions of every fitting, pipe and trap must be 
clearly indicated. Draft specifications, some clauses from 
which the lecturer summarised, are issued by the authorities 
for the guidance of architects. Two main characteristics are 
apparent in this class of work, viz. the openness of everything 
and the substitution, along with cast-iron for fireclay drains, of 
wrought-iron and brass for lead in the supply and smaller waste 
pipes. The lecturer closed with a description of the “ Waring ” 
system of sewage disposal for isolated houses and small com- 
munities, which is employed very generally throughout the 
Eastern States, and with entirely satisfactory results. 


_ Professor Kerr proposed a vote of thanks for the paper, 
which contained a great mass of detail. He (the speaker) 
visited America fifty years ago, but he was well informed in 
the facts which the lecturer had put before them. There were 
several national characteristics in the American planning, and. 
he did not think we could obtain any benefit by adopting 
their arrangements. In the first place there was the 
question of climate. There were several climates in America, 
and in the study of Richard son’s designs they would find 
that he had mainly adopted the characteristics of the 
south and applied. them to: the eastern counties. Another 
important point was that referred to by the lecturer as. 
“the different class relations.” Those who had lived in America. 
and were acquainted with American people knew what he 
meant when he said that there existed a relationship between 
master and servant such as did not exist in this country. In. 
America the servant was as good as the master, and perhaps, if 
occasion offered, was a good deal better. There was no 
denying the fact that that created a state of social discipline 
which was of great importance. Another peculiar character- 
istic of the Americans, and one which was not easily 
explained, was their fondness for hotel life. The way in which 
they occupied their houses was very like hotel life. There 
was an air of reception about them, and in this way 
the comfort of the house was destroyed. This was not the 
kind of house they cared for in England. The sliding door so 
common in America showed their liking for hotel life. _ Perhaps. 
the open verandah might be adopted a little more in this. 
country, but it seemed to be disliked because of its want of 
privacy. The American did not seem to be able to make use 
of the hall, which was an important feature in a house, as it. 
was really a rendezvous which, when enlarged enough, could be- 
a lounge. He maintained that in the planning there was a. 
necessity for a separate division between the servants’ apart- 
ments and the rest of the house, because the servants were 
entitled to their own privacy. i 

Mr. H. H. Statham seconded the vote. He thought a study 
of American plans would be of advantage, especially if scientific — 
heating were applied. It was a question whether with the 
scientific systems of heating they would not get more space 
and dignity than they were able to get by the ordinary arrange— 
ment. There was a great deal in the American suggestion — 
regarding the shape of rooms. ‘They did not keep so rigidly to- 
the ordinary square rooms as we did, but adopted the oval and 
circular, which in some points were inconvenient, but they 
offered a form of variety. 

Mr. Paterson briefly returned thanks. 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


HE following regulations are in force in Sweden and 
Norway respecting the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments. Z i 

Sect. 1. All fixed remains which preserve the memory of — 
the ancient architects of the country are placed under the pro- 
tection of the law, and accordingly may not be injured nor 
destroyed by the owner or occupier of the land, nor by any 
other person save under the conditions set forth in articles 3,. 
4 and 5. 

Sect. 2. Fixed remains include mounds of earth or stone 
(grave mounds or stone tumuli) raised by hand; grave monu- 
ments of stone with their mounds of earth or stone, where such 
occur; other ancient graves or burying-places ;_ stones,, 
recumbent or upright, isolated or in rows or groups, whether 
arranged in a systematic order or no ; stones or faces of cliffs. 
with inscriptions and figures; crosses of stone and other signs ;. 
remains of past ages or dwellings abandoned since ancient 
times, and such constructions as were fashioned of old by the 
hand of man on or in the neighbourhood of dwellings; remains. 
of long-since abandoned burghs, castles, churches, chapels, 
monasteries, oratories, or other public buildings or construc- 
tions, likewise other like monuments of such an age that they 
can now no longer be held to be private property. 

Sect. 3. The Royal Archeological Academy has the right, 
through the State antiquary or other specially appointed 
person, to cause ancient stones or other remains of antiquity 
which have fallen down to be raised and repaired, after formally 
notifying the fact to the owner or occupier of the land, and also 
to sketch and examine, by excavating or other means, fixed) 
remains, on the condition that the owner or occupier of the 
land shall receive compensation for any damage or expense 
which he may thereby incur. 

Sect. 4. (@).—Fixed remains which are already used as. 
arable soil, marsh land, or pasture, may continue to be culti- 
vated as such, but not to a greater depth than hitherto. __ 

(6) If the owner or occupier of such land wish to cultivate: 
or make use of it for building or other purposes to a greater 
extent than is allowed under paragraph (a), or should he desire 
to otherwise employ, alter, or remove some permanent remains, 
he must notify his intention with a precise description of the 


“ 


antiquity, if in the country, to the nearest Goxeramept eficial, 
and if in the town, to the magistrate, and it shall be their duty 
to report the fact without delay to the Governor of the Prone: 
«who shall send in a report on the subject to the Royal Aca he 
"The Royal Academy has then the right to decide whether th S 
application can be granted, and if so, whether ee te 
be imposed or no. Their decision shall be Seana aa _to 
the applicant through the Governor, together with a notification 
that should he not be satisfied with it, he may appeal to the 
Ecclesiastical Department within the time fixed by the decree 
of November 14, 1866. In the latter case the decision shall be 
communicated to him free of charge. *_— 

(c) The Royal Academy has the right, in cases where con- 
sent is given to the alteration or removal of such an ancient 
‘monument, to cause the same to be inspected and sketched 
beforehand, or to send some person in the Academy’s employ 
‘to be present at its alteration or removal, but the owner or 
occupier of the land may not cause him unnecessary delay or 
discomfort. If in such remains loose antiquities be found, these 
should be offered to His Majesty and the Crown, __ 

(2) Should anyone else for scientific investigation wish to 


open up any specially mentioned monument, he may ask per- 


mission from the Museum, which has the power to determine 
exactly how the above shall be effected, should they grant the 
deave. 

(e) When during the construction cf roads, railways, canals 
or in any other public works, remarkable fixed remains are 
found in the way of the road or canal, or obstructing the execu- 
tion of the works, and when the destruction of these remains 
can only be avoided with great difficulty, then, before the 
destruction takes place, drawings of the remains shall be for- 
‘warded to the Royal Academy, and an opportunity given to the 
Museum to inspect the same through some specially commis- 
-sioned person should they consider it necessary ; yet the work 
anust not thereby be retarded. 

Sect. 8. Should excavations be undertaken and fixed remains 
‘be found, the person superintending the works must urge all 
the owners to leave the ground occupied by the remains un- 
touched. When such an agreement cannot be arrived at by 
friendly negotiation, the regulations cited above as to the 
preservation of ancient monuments remain in force. 

Sect. 7. Anyone who by blasting, demolishing, ploughing 
-or other means damages, demolishes or destroys, or in any way 
-disturbs fixed remains, shall be fined according to the circum- 
stances from 5 to 500 kronor, should it be found that he knew 
-or ought to have known that they were antique remains, and 
shall be obliged to restore the same, if possible, to their former 
state. If he neglects to do this the restoration may be effected 
cat his expense, If loose remains be found thesé should be 
handed over to the Archzological Academy, and on examina- 
‘tion it will be found what compensation is due. 

Sect. 8. (2) Anyone finding in the earth or water, in old 
‘buildings or elsewhere, ancient coins, weapons, armour, orna- 
ments, vessels or other antiquities of gold, silver or copper, 
shall by law offer them to the State, without breaking, filing, 
cleaning or damaging them in other ways, and either to the 
nearest officer of the Crown or else to the Governor immediately 
report where and how the remains were found, whether there 
are remains in the neighbourhood, and any other information 
‘which may be of service in the matter. The Governor shall, 
without delay, see that the antiquity is sent in, or, if this cannot 
‘be conveniently done by the post, forward a written notice to 
the Archzological Academy. If the latter consider that the 
find, or any part thereof, ought to be included in the collections 
of the State, the full metal value of gold and silver finds, with 
an eighth part extra, shall be paid to the owner, and in the case 
of copper and bronze, whatever amount above the metal worth 
which may be considered equivalent to the scientific value of 
the find. Should the Academy be unable to meet this expense 
with its grant from the State for this purpose, a report to this 
effect shall be sent in to His Majesty the King, who will decide 
whether the find may be bought in from other funds or be 
returned to the owner. 

(6) When the owner of other antiquities of lesser material 
value, which have been found by chance, wishes to offer the 
same to the King and the Crown, he may do this in the same 
‘manner through the Governor ; and the Academy shall pay 
compensation for whatever portion of the treasure offered they 
consider should be reserved to the State’s archeological 
collections ; this remuneration shall be greater or less according 
to their state of preservation and their value to the museum and 
to science. 

(¢) Anyone destroying, melting down, dispersing or giving 
away such a find mentioned in (a) before it has been offered to 
the King and the Crown, forfeits without compensation what- 
‘ever part of the find he still has in his possession, and pays a 
fine double the value of what he has destroyed, &c. 

Sect. 9. Old churches distinguished by unusual architecture 
or ancient ornaments or any to which historical memories cling, 
or which have paintings or inscriptions on their vaults, roofs or 
walls may not be demolished, altered or turned to other uses 
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until notice has been given in appropriate terms to the King so 
that His Majesty, after considering the case, may decide what 
must be retained or be handed down to posterity by drawings 
and descriptions before the demolition or alteration takes place. 
The same law also applies to other buildings connected with 
churches, old graveyards and other fixed remains, which are 
found in churches or churchyards, but the rights of private 
persons or families to such monuments are preserved to them 
intact. 

Sect. 10. Should there in church, burial nave or elsewhere 
within an ecclesiastical building or cellar be found movable 
articles which serve to perpetuate the memory of the customs 
or art of olden times, and which do not belong to a private 
person or family, such as old vestments, pictures, altar paint- 
ings, crosses and crucifixes, jewels, vessels, baptismal fonts, 
censers, hand-bells, indulgence caskets, poor boxes, pictures 
not fixed to the wall or other works of art, relics or grave- 
stones, epitaphs, standards, escutcheons, mourning banners, 


‘weapons and armour, old letters and writings, these may not 


be given to any private person, nor to any collections at home 
or abroad, without first being offered to the King and the 
Crown, and those whose duty it is to keep them shall be 
responsible that this is done. When old stones are set in the 
pavement of a church and liable to be damaged, these shall be 
taken out and set up in some open and suitable place. Should 
the parish not be willing to meet the expense incurred thereby, 
representations should be made on the subject to the Royal 
Academy. When a parish wishes to have a bell recast on 
which inscriptions are found, these should be copied and com- 
municated to the Royal Academy. If the inscriptions are in 
runic or other Middle Age letters, or if on the bell drawings or 
figures of unusual nature are found, an exact reproduction of. 
these shall be forwarded to the Academy in time for the latter, 
should they so wish, to examine and take a cast of the inscrip- 
tions and figures before the bell is recast. If the parish wishes 
to sell the bell which they intend to recast, it shall first be 
offered to the King and the Crown in its original state. 

Sect. 11. The inventory which by law is found in every 
church of the movable property found there must include also 
the articles mentioned in the preceding paragraph (section Io), 
and at every change of incumbent and at every visitation it 
shall be carefully examined to see that everything is in good 
order according to the inventory. The Royal Academy has 
the right to have made out such an inventory after due notifica- 
tion to the clergyman of the parish or the legal representative. 
The incumbent and the vestry must see that such movable 
property of the church is not destroyed by wear and tear, and 
shall provide for such articles as are no longer used for the 
service of the church a suitable room in the church or its pre- 
cincts. 

Sect. 12. The Royal Governor and Consistory, the officiat- 
ing clergy and the officials of the Crown are instructed to see, 
in so far as in.their power lies, that this decree is strictly ob- 
served. The Royal Governor has the right, after notice from 
the State antiquary, or request from a private landowner, or on 
other grounds, to cause certain monuments or those of certain 
places to be publicly placed under the protection of the law, 
and when damage is nevertheless done to such a protected 
monument, this fact shall be considered as an aggravating 
circumstance in judging the offence. The State antiquary has 
also the right, when he discovers that this decree has been 
violated in any particular, to notify the fact either directly or 
indirectly to the person concerned. 


ESTIMATES FOR CHURCHES. 

Litt eae is no greater source of error and misunderstanding 

with regard to the comparative cost of churches than the 
prevalent custom of calculating them at so much per sitting. 
Besides the difference in cost caused by the cheapness or dear- 
ness of materials in various places, there are many other con- 
siderations which throw out all calculations made on the basis 
of the number of sittings. First, an architect would desire to 
know whether the church is to have a properly developed 
chancel and sanctuary, with sufficient vestry accommodation for 
clergy and choir, or whether this part of the church is to be 
reduced to the smallest possible proportions consistent with 
decency—a difference of a pound per sitting can very soon 
thus be made. Next, on the question of substantiality, there 
are different views even among architects, and an extra brick in 
the thickness of a wall makes a considerable difference in the 
cost. Then, above all, there is the question of ample space 
versus crowding. By reducing the passages and seats to the 
smallest allowable dimensions, and putting benches in every 
available corner, a much larger number may be apparently 
crammed into a building than it will ever practically accommo- 
date with convenience. But if a church has once been known 
to hold a certain number, that number is always afterwards 
supposed to represent its capacity, and the architect has the 
credit of having built a church at so much or so little “per 
sitting.” 


. 
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- director of the Opéra Comique, was commissioned by the 
French Minister of Fine Arts to prepare a, report on the 
"stage organisation in Austria and Germany. _ He’ came. to 
the conclusion that the machinery employed in the theatres 
‘of Paris was antiquated. We may assume, therefore, 
-unless unavoidable obstacles arise, or in other words, 
-unless the Minister of Fine’ Arts!who may then be in 
power shall be an opponent of a stage reform, and will not 
“agree to the necessary expenditure, ‘that the Opera Comique 
‘will exhibit the newest developments in the mechanism by 
‘which scenery can be ‘changed without inflicting delays on 
‘the spectators. An attempt was made at the Varietés in 
Paris to introduce the revolving platform, which was in use 


in several, of the German theatres. It was a simple system, | 


but ‘it.was found that the play for which it was employed 
could be gone through in three hours and a half, or an hour 


less than would be ‘necessary with only manual labour to | 


alter the scenery. So great an economy of time is most 


“important when days. appear to’be not sufficiently long ~ 
“to discharge all the duties which are imposed on _ us. | 


‘By: means, of the revolying platform two scenes can 
_be arranged ,.back to, back, and. the 
accessories’ of; an “interior”; properly - disposed. 
/No.-1 has: served it is replaced .by No.:2,:and. while the 


“second scene or act is im operation No. 1 is being replaced | 


“by No. 3, and so on.‘ ‘The platform owes its origin to the 


‘unfortunate Louis II. of Bavaria, who considered himself | 


‘to be'a partner with Wacner, and busied his brain with 
‘theatrical arrangements. Of late years Munich has gone 
‘far beyond the king’s invention. Now the whole machinery 
is worked by .electric power, and one man seated in a 


descend, the traps in the stage open, and the scenery come 
into position. Owing to the dexterity of stage carpenters 
and mechanists marvellous feats of reconstruction used to 
be performed in English theatres at a stroke of Harlequin’s 
“lath, but the manceuvring was only child’s play if compared 
with what is now done in Germany, and which may soon 
be done in London and Manchester. ata 


nia 


Tue colour of the walls on which oil-paintings are hung 


“isan important consideration ‘in every exhibition. It cannot | 
“be said ‘that expérience has determined what is most - 


eligible. “Ihe commission entrusted with the adaptation of 


the big hall known as the ‘galerie des machines” in the \ 


ae tbe 


“naturally inspired .by the dreariness of the place to employ | 


Champ de Mars for the approaching exhibition were 


- stuff. of a. very dark crimson: (“‘sang de: boeuf?) to con- 
»céal'the walls and partitions, : Some artists, including 
M: BoucuEeRzAu, approved of the selection.. But there are 
“many others who consider it‘ will ruin their pictures. by 
making them appear almost black. “Probably a ‘compromise 
will be the result; but for temporary buildings warmth and 
richness of colour should have toleration. ‘The decorative 
effect of the hangings as a whole should not be sacrificed 
to the interests of any section of painters. For that reason 
the proposal to introduce a variety of colours to distinguish 


mission, it is evident, are, endeavouring to make the place 


assume an attractive appearance, and deserve the support of | 


exhibitors. 


be held in May, when Paris usually appears most charming. 
As the London fogs have invaded the city in winter, arrange- 


when the meteorologists anticipate darkness. For on those 
occasions an epidemic of vandalism attacks all classes in 
Paris, and in a frenzy of delirium they delight to make the 


most beautiful buildings and public memorials offensive to — Hs ee 
| CATHEDRAL SFRIES.8T. PAUL’3: ROOF OVER SOUTH TRIFORIUM 


the sight by pasting horrible placards over them. No 
building is held sacred by the bill-poster, for he. desecrates 
the cathedral and the opera house with equal eagerness. 
There would appear to be a competition for coloured paper 
which would make eyes ache, and the stuff must ‘surely be’ 
manufactured by some enemy of France. It is forthcoming 


furniture and 
; >When |. 
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to enter that of GiLLot, where WarTEau was toiling as if 
_ he were.a journeyman. 


c to the new student, who was advised by him to be indifferent 
the different compartments is not satisfactory, The com- | 


a 


In 1896 ‘M. ALBERT CARRE, who was ‘lately: elected: as, Whe the fit lasts, and it would be dangerous for any archi- 
ARRE, as} 


“occupied are marked by discolouration, which sometimes 


_legal sense to interfere with national property by tearing off 


‘case they do-crédit: to M. BERN1ER’s foresi 


_ more assiduity. 


: . : bid _ manner of Wartrau, and his pictures were sometimes sup- | 
Ir is a great pity French elections are not prohibited to _ 


5 acknowledged as legitimate masters, but merely as painters 
ments might easily be made for elections on the days alone | 6 s . ; epee 


the two artists was severed. LLANCRET was born in Paris in 


[Apri 22, 1898. 
only in times of election. All parties are alike insensible 


tect to raise. a protest against the injury, which is now — 
once more impending. It is not merely the disfigurement 
during-the. period of canvassing of voters. The materials 
employed for. paste are not always flour and -water, 
and when the posters are removed the spaces they 


becomes permanent. In many cases the’ posters are tere 
for time and weather to dislodge, as it is far more risky in’a 


an announcement, especially if it bears a stamp, than 
by affixing one, however, large. , .The experiment which 
M. BEeRNIER, the architect who has charge-of the buildings. 
of the Ecole:des Beaux-Arts, is trying will be watched with 
interest. during the coming elections. On the facades — 


- towards the Quai Voltaire and the ‘Rue Bonaparte he has i 


afhxed a dozen tablets of wood, which can be used for the 
electoral appeals. But will the bill-stickers make use of 
them? That is the question. They will probably be con- 
sidered as an interference with the privileges of the citizens, 
and the Students are not unlikely to take that view. In any 
ght, courage and — 
care for the walls he superintends.; - + he Oe BG Oe Oem 
-THE commission ; for the memorial chapel which is 
about to be erected on the site of the bazaar in the Rue 
Jean Goujon, Paris, is'entrusted to’ M.' ArpERT GUILBERT, 
architect. . The first stone is to bé laid by the Archbishop 
of Paris on May 4.. The site which is available has ‘a 
frontage of 20 metres and a depth of 40 metres. The style 


ted | _ adopted is that known as Louis XVI., which is a very guiet 
_ chair can by pressing. a button make the curtain rise or | 


species of Renaissance. The front will have four columns 
supporting a semicircular pediment. Over the doorway 
will be a memorial tablet flanked by two figures and sur- 
mounted by a cross. The interior will contain a vaulted 
crypt. The central part will be surmounted by a dome. 
At the sides will be two small chapels. Behind the chapel 
will be an arcaded cloister arranged for the devotion known 
as “The. Way of the Cross.” If additional land can be 


obtained it will be laid out as a garden. 


ae -° ILLUSTRATIONS. — 


‘ SPRING. | 

E works by which Nicoras LANcrRET is represented 
in the Louvre. are mainly his. Four Seasons. We 

have already published plates from the Amann and Winter. 


. This week we give the .S77mg, and the last plate of the 
series will shortly follow. :The ‘painter’s style exemplifies 


the influence of WaTTEAU, who was only *six years older 


‘than Lancrer. ©The latter was in training to become’ one — 
| of the academical painters of the eighteenth century; but — 


seeing the ‘success attained by the charming scenes of — 
Warteau, he resolved to abandon the atelier of DuLINand — 


Watreau showed much kindness 


to the system imposed by GitLor or other masters, and to” 
go direct to nature’ and to represent’ the holiday scenes — 
which were to be found outside the barriers of Paris. His 
first attempts. gained success. and inspired LANCRET to 
He endeavoured to represent life in the 


posed to be produced by his guide. Both were placed on 
the same footing in the Académie, that is, they were not — 


of “fétes galantes.” As a consequence the friendship of — 


1690 and died in 1743. 
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STAGE MECHANISM.* 


| A MOVEMENT known by the name of “ Stage reform ” has 


of late years received some attention in this country. It 
originated some twenty back in Austria, with the primary object 
of encouraging the greatest possible imitation: of nature in the 
mise-en-scone of opera, and,drama. The rudiments of art, as 
understood by painters, sculptors, architects and the cultured 
public of the day, were to be applied to the stage, and a true 
scenic art was to take the place of the nondescript, irrational 
and frequently coarse mounting previously given to plays. . To 


facilitate the, efforts of, the scenic. artist, the fullest application 
“of our modern sciences (notably of mechanics and hydraulics) in 
- the interest of “stage reform ” was considered essential, and the 


introduction of recent methods of lighting was also deemed 
necessary. The numerous fatal conflagrations which had 
originated on’ the stage caused the question af, protection from 
fire to be closely associated with the movement, while the 
frequency of dangerous diseases among the members. of the 
dramatic profession preserved the claims of hygiene from 
neglect. | ; : a 
The movement, as I have said, originated in Austria, soon 
after the terrible “Ring” Theatre fire at Vienna ; and, on 
account of the prominence accorded to protective measures 
against fire, much headway was at that time made in German- 
speaking countries. Able exponents were found among lead- 
ing aftists and stage managers, architects, engineers, firemen, 
and last, though not least, the Government and municipal 
authorities interested themselves in the matter. Since then 


the movement has not only surely and gradually developed | 


throughout Austria and Germany, but also spread beyond the 
frontiers of those countries. Concurrently, some quite ind?- 
pendent movements also originated amongst several r 
nations, and, though the purposes of these were not iP ivapecal, 
they were very similar. Throughout Europe a t_ sitional 
period may be said to have begun for the stage. _ p to the 
present time, however, this period has nowhere attained its 
desired termination in any generally recognised reform. No 
definite new era has yet been opened, even in the countries 
where the movement first obtained a. footing. Experiments 


_have been numerous and various, and the failures have almost 


outnumbered the acknowledged successes. The boldest ex- 


_ periments, with their valuable achievements and costly failures, 


have, however, now been made, so that little remains to be 
done except the practical and systematic application of the 
experience gained. I may here at once say that I see no 
reason why the experimental or transitional period of the move- 
ment should not now be superseded by a new and definite 
epoch, more especially if the matter is taken up by men who 
are free from fads of their own. : 

The primary object of the originators of the movement, 
z.2. Closest possible imitation of nature, has in several instances 
already been attained, but the art world, and _ the cultured also, 
have found that this generally means crude realism. The 
mystery of the sZse-en-scéne, so necessary to a good scenic 
picture, is lost, and much also of the so-called “ feeling ” of the 
spectacle is lacking. Modern science and the most recent 
methods have already been employed to some purpose in the 
interests of the mounting, but stage-managers and experts have 
found that an extreme modernisation of the scenic artist’s 
auxiliaries often means more complication and uncertainty than 
was formerly the case.. The expenditure incurred by extreme 
reform on the stage has also been found to be disproportionate 
to the advantages gained therefrom. 

Both in the effects to be obtained and in the methods to be 
adopted, practical reform is now gradually taking the place of 
radical reform. There can be no doubt that the exponents of 
the extremist movement have given the necessary impetus 
towards the improvement of the scenery, and future genera- 
tions will be greatly indebted to them. As is usually the case, 
however, with any radical reform, the originators of the move- 
ment are scarcely likely to see their proposals adopted in_ their 
entirety. Nevertheless, they, may be well satisfied that a 
moderate and practical outcome of their efforts is assured. 
And this is a great deal when we consider to what an extent 
the stage clings to tradition and convention, and repudiates any 
interference from outsiders, and how sweeping the proposed 
reforms appeared twenty years back. 

In England the primary object of “stage reform,” the 
imitation of nature in the szse-en-scéne of both opera and 
drama, has certainly found a fair amount of favour. This, 
however, is virtually due to the manner. in which the. public 
have associated the movement with that crude realism which 
has of late met with so widespread an appreciation in all 
branches of art and letters. There has been no outcry against 
the indifferent mounting of a play, and the realism of a 
spectacle has generally been more appreciated by. an audience 
than its merits as a work of art. “Stage reform” in this 


* A paper by Mr. Edwin O. ‘Sachs, architect; author of “*Modern 
Opera Houses and Theatres,” &c., read at the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday, April 20, Sir Douglas Straight-in the chair, - 
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| progress. 
- with, as these can easily be explained from what I shall term a 
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country is still associated with the sensational shipwreck, the 
race, or some other exciting item of the programme, and any 


- popularity of the movement is practically due to the rendering 


of such realistic scenes. There have not yet been many 
instances where art alone has helped the movement ; but for 
that! matter, perhaps, we have not ‘seen many examples of a 
mise-en-scene on truly art lines. ; 

With: very few°exceptions on a small scale, no extreme 
reform has been attempted in this country as it has in Austria 
and Germany. This is largely due to the fact that our actor- 
managers have to:rely on their own purses or on those of some 
speculative financier, instead of having a certain proportion of 
public funds placed at their disposal. Our managers cannot 
Too much risk is involved in 
the sudden departure from traditions and conventional usages, 
and the most that can be undertaken is a gradual improvement 
of the Soenery on the old lines., Such improvements, ; as 


distinct from ‘extreme reforms, there certainly have been. Sir 


Henry Irving, of the Lyceum Theatre, is a notable exponent of 
moderate reform. The late Sir Augustus Harris, our leading 


: impresario, has‘also done much in the gradual beauty of his 


scenes on recognised lines, though he was frequently hampered 
by the fact that his productions required a too realistic mounting 
of the ultra-sensational kind. 

If we wish to see a mz'se-en-scéne on art lines, the outcome 
of extrem?t experiments, we have only the private stage at 
Bushey. ere Hubert Herkomer, who at one time took a 
lead part in the movement in England, has at his own 
exp se achieved numerous successes as a Stage-manager and 
. ve-painter. His miniature stage has been a working model 
Leon which our actor-managers have learnt much. Those who 
have had the good fortune to see one of the Bushey perform- 
ances will have realised the difference between nondescript 
mounting and really artistic scenery. The general public little 
know to what an extent the efforts of Hubert Herkomer have 
affected stage-management. Without his private experiments 
it is hardly probable that even Sir Henry Irving’s stage would 
have shown such improvements as are now accepted as a 
matter of course. 

The curious feature, however, of the movement in England 
is not so’much. the absence of extreme changes in the scenery 
of our stages, as the almost entire absence of the application of 
modern science and modern methods in the interests of stage- 
management. Even the few exceptions which do exist generally 
concern only the substitution of electricity for gas in stage- 
lighting, or some minor or mechanical appliances to facilitate 
what is termed a “quick change.” Weare, for once, untrue to 
our national reputation for practical adaptations, and this, 
moreover, in a case where there is unlimited scope for energetic 
young engineers.’ In this country, again, the question of fire- 
protection has not been associated with the movement, and the 
advancement: of stage hygiene seems scarcely to have been 
considered. by our exponents of ‘stage reform.” The former 
omission is, of course, quite in keeping with our traditions. 
We insure our property, and never consider the tremendous 
national loss by fire, nor do we take measures for the protection 
of life from fire until some great catastrophe has fallen upon us. 
But in the matter of hygiene such neglect is unusual in a 
country which prides itself on its leadership in matters con- 
nected with sanitation. 

I now propose to show how far medern science and 
methods have already been brought into the service of, stage 
management, and how the protection of audiences and of 
employées has been attended to, as far as the arrangement of 
stage is concerned. I do not intend to formulate any model 
code of requirements, or to describe any model stage of my 
own. This paper will solely indicate examples of stages 
erected during the last twenty-five years, in which attempts 
have been made to fulfil modern requirements with the means 
at our disposal at the end of this great century of technical 
Earlier examples of stage machinery are not dealt 


typical example of the English stage of to-day. There is little 
difference between the ordinary London stage of 1897 and the 
stage of 1700. The electric light may have incidentally taken 
the place of the limelight and gas of recent years, or the candles 
and lamps of an earlier period, and, as I have observed, there 
may be some “tricky” mechanical detail or slight improve- 
ment inthe minor gear; but such unimportant contrivances, ‘I 
am afraid;:complete the list of changes made. Even 
where the wzzse-en-scéne is improved so much as at the Lyceum 
Theatre, the antediluvian wood stage still remains. London, how- 
ever, is not the only city, nor England the only country, 
where such lack of progress is observable.. Modern stages are 
as yet rare abroad, except in the countries where “stage 
reform” originated. The only difference is that, while some 
ofthe oldest and worst stages in London have been known to 
show excellent mounting, good scenery abroad will, as a rule, 
only be found on a modern stage ; and I will here take the 
opportunity to express my admiration at the perfect Scenic 
arrangement of some of our plays, for the production of which 
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“our managers are so greatly hampered by their pitiable stage 
equipment, which compels them to have recourse to innu- 
merable makeshifts, It would, however, be impossible for the 
Léndon manager to do such excellent work if he had to change 
his play-bill daily, as is frequently the case on the Continent. 
The so-called “set pieces,” for instance, could not then be so 
extensively used as they are now. It is probable that plays 
with long runs, in which the stage-carpenter’s work becomes 
mere routine, have partly been the cause of our tardy progress 
in “stage reform,” while the more complicated requirements of 
a continually changing playbill must have assisted the move- 
ment abroad. 

Before going further I may mention that, with a view of 
studying modern stage mechanism, I have personally visited 
most of the theatres on the Continent possessing modern stages. 
Every facility was granted me by the authorities in every case, 
so that it is not without a full knowledge of the most recent 
developments that I have ventured to address you to-night. I 
must, however, as an architect, claim your indulgence for any 
errors of expression in dealing with a subject which rightly 
belongs to the| allied profession of the engineer. But, curious 
to say, no English engineer seems to have as yet given the 
stage and its possibilities any special thought. And, what is 
more, no English stage mechanist or carpenter has ever given 
us any publication ‘dealing with the wood stage of old that 
might serve as a basis for my remarks. I am, therefore, 
practically broaching an entirely new subject or section in that 
vast world commonly known as “ Technical Science.” 

It would certainly be premature to attempt any rigid form 
of classification in so new a subject. The exact definition of 
the headings seems to me practically impossible. — It would, 
however, be well to note that stages may readily be grouped 
according to the materials of which they are constructed. | 
will therefore use the main divisions—wood stages, wood-and- 
iron stages and iron stages ; and I will also make further sub- 
divisions according to the power chiefly employed in working 
the appliances. These sub-sections are :—Manual labour, 
hydraulics, electricity. Owing to the almost entire absence of 
steam for motive power in connection with stage machinery, a 
separate division for appliances where steam is employed is 
not required. I first take the wood. stage, then the wood-and- 
iron stage and lastly the iron stage. Manual labour is employed 
in all three, but electricity and hydraulics are only to be found 
in connection with the latter.’ Hence the division of : the 
subject is practically as follows :— 

Wood stage—manual labour. 

Wood-and-iron stage—manual labour. 

Iron stage—manual labour, hydraulic power, electrical 
power. 

Before, however, speaking of the stage I must particularly 
call attention to the purposes of the various classes of play- 
houses for which scenic paraphernalia have to be provided. 
This may at first sight appear out of place, but I hold that if 
the purposes of the different institutions are borne in mind it 
will greatly facilitate the appreciation of the circumstances 
which govern the construction and working of stages and the 
structural as well as the economic difficulties which have to be 
overcome. I must also remind you of the necessity for 
studying the planning of a modern playhouse, more especially 
in regard to the stage and auditorium, for it should be clearly 
remembered that stage mechanism is not everything, but that 
the sighting and acoustic properties have to be considered. 
The outlines and dimensions naturally depend in the first 
place on the respective requirements of the stage-management 
or Owner § but in the same way as the lines of the auditorium 
are essentially governed by ‘the proscenium opening, the 
setting out of the stage is regulated by the height and width 
of this all-important feature. Many stages have so-called rear 
or back-stages, the dimensions of which are, however, dictated 
mainly by the facilities to be afforded for obtaining certain 
effects. Altogether I would emphasise that the engineer who 
wishes to give attention to the subject of stage construction 
must fully comprehend the requirements and possibilities, and 
it is absolutely essential that he should not only know the 
wishes of an individual client, but also the varied policies or 
makeshifts necessary under different circumstances, and above 
all, in different countries. In my work “Modern Opera 
Houses and Theatres,” and in various papers read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Architectural Associa- 
tion and elsewhere, I have already spoken of the very different 
manner in which theatre construction is treated by the archi- 
tects of the Continent as compared with the way in which it is 
dealt with im this country. I have laid some stress on what I 
might almost term the difference of feeling which pervaded 
theatre architecture, and it would not be out of place to repeat 
that there exists a considerable distinction between the artist 
and leader of his profession who is responsible for the con- 
tinental buildings and his more practical confrére of our own 
Metropolis. 

In the same way as there is a decided contrast in the 
character of those responsible for the erection of theatres in 


this country as.compared with those.on the Continent, so there 
is a wonderful difference in the personnel responsible for the 
construction and working of the stage. With few exceptions, 
the construction of our stages is in the ‘hands of a stage- 
carpenter, who has had no exceptional advantages in the way 
of technical training, and whose position in the theatre is hardly 
better than that of any foreman of artisans. Abroad, even for 
the construction of wood stages, the commissions are given to 
fully qualified engineers who hold influential positions in their 
profession. More particularly in German-speaking countries 
there is a distinct calling of stage engineering, and though some 
few of the present leaders may have risen from the ordinary 


Stage-carpenter, this profession is practically now only composed — 


of men whose preliminary training alone often approaches that of 
our Royal Engineers. The body of stage engineers includes men 
with exceptional powers of initiative, as may be judged from the 
examples of hydraulic and electric stages which I propose to 
show, and the way in which the work is usually executed also 
displays, I am glad to say, such full consideration for the re- 
quirements of the scenic artist as is but seldom found where 
the interests of art and science clash. In several instances 
even the stage engineer takes also the position of “director of 
scenery” (Artistischer Leiter), and he is held responsible for 
all stage effects, including the design of the scenery, which is 
prepared under his supervision. ‘This last-named combination 
of offices in one man I certainly do not hold with, andl. would 
add that the arrangement is but rarely successful. I prefer to 
see the mounting of a play in the hands of a scenic artist of 
recognised standing, to whom the engineer and the principal 
of the painting-room should be able lieutenants, and not col- 
laborators on an equal footing. One mind alone should govern 
the mounting of a play. All the larger theatres of the Conti- 
nent, it is noticeable, employ permanent engineers, whose ap- 
pointment is mostly in the gift of the owner, and is held con- 
tinuously, irrespective of any change in management, lessee- 
ship or varying appointment of scenic artist, 

It is not my intention to indicate how much the scope of the 
engineer depends on the individual in charge of the stage—in 
other words the stage-manager, lessee or actor-manager, as the 
case may be; nor do I wish to speak of the various circum- 
stances on which depends the amount of attention the mount- 
ing of a play receives, what effects are attempted, and what 
methods are employed. All this would lead too far, though, to 
repeat, it is essential for the theatre engineer to be versed in 
the varied requirements that he may be called upon to con- 
sider. I cannot, however, when speaking of the modern stage, 
omit some mention of expert opinion on scenic art and its 
auxiliaries, for nothing has so materially influenced the recent 
development of stage mechanism as the candid criticism of 
recognised authorities. Als 

In the first place, let us look at the question purely from the 
artist’s point of view. The distinguished artist Hubert 
Herkomer, holds “ that the real secret of perfect scenic art lies 
in illusion,” ze. in visual deception, or in not allowing the eye 


of the spectator to discern the means whereby the semblance ° 


of reality is obtained. Mere actuality will not accomplish this 
any more than good painting fer se. It is in the attempt to 
get absolutely every requisite effect by painting that so much 
mystery is lost on the stage, for the scenic artist’s art should be 
as much concealed as that of the actor. It should not be too 
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manifest whether a background is painted or modelled, any 


more than that an actor is “made up” or appears in his 
natural form. Let us remember that an actor whose wig, for 
instance, is so badly fitted that’ his own hair is visible 
would not be tolerated for a moment; and yet the 
public will accept a street scene painted ona canvas that is 
moved by every draught, a rose bush cut out of thin boards, or 
a moon rising very quickly straight up the sky and then re- 
maining stationary. Do not forget that it is quite safe to let 
down a wobbly sheet of canvas close to the footlights, with a 
scene painted thereon representing breakers dashing over the 
rocks, and perhaps a sinking ship in the distance to which the 
actor may have to refer in his speech. It is safe to have layers 
of canvas hanging from the “sky” like so much washing hung 
on a line, and certainly but few have ever questioned the 
prerogative of the “firmament” to come together at right 
angles in the corner. Why, it would take almost a volume to 
describe the many anomalies of scenery constantly observed 
on the London stage. es 
Again, from the stage engineer’s point of view, authorities 
abroad have published opinions which are not so yery unlike 
Herkomer’s. They assume that the desire for realism which 
pervades the nineteenth century has completely changed the 
ends and aims of modern scenic art. The decarative artist, 
like the actor, must know how to be in earnest, Actor and 
scene-painter alike must, above all, so labour that the audience 
shall forget that they are within the four walls of a theatre. 


But our old stage methods prevent the realising of such an — B 
aim, and the impression of an audience that they are only s 


witnessing a play is often far too palpable. Why have the 
horizon cut horizontally by a crease, showing where the cloth 
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has to be canked? Why let our beautifully painted panoramic 
scenes jerk along according to the jerky manner in which the 
scene-shifter handles his drums? The panoramic scenes may 
cost 1,000/7, and yet the simplest mechanical contrivance to 
insure their smooth working is grudged and the effect entirely 
spoilt. 

: Surely this is not as it shouldbe: Does it not seem curious 
that in these enlightened times the theatre should still have to 
develop behind the back of society, and that the memory of the 
former condition of things still clings to matters theatrical? 
Truly the actor of to-day is treated well enough by society: he 
is no longer a vagabond and a stroller. Nevertheless, the 


_ stage still occupies an exceptional position; it is still to a large 


extent ignored by the State and by science. Let us look at the 
matter even from the most prosaic point of view—its com- 
mercial aspect. Science has turned industrial. 


modern science were non-existent. Surely it is time to wake up 
to the necessities of modern entertainment. 

A large number of drawings, photographs and sketches of 
stages were here shown as limelight views, and these were 
explained and criticised by Mr. Sachs. Reference was also 
made to a collection of drawings exhibited in the lecture-room. 


Among the stages of which illustrations were shown were | 


the following :— 


A typical Wood Stage—Drury Lane—Coveat Garden | 


—Her Majesty’s—Court Theatre, Dresden—Court Opera 
House, Vienna. 


National Opera House, Paris — Municipal Theatre, | 


Rotterdam — Palace Theatre, London — Court Theatre, | 
| churches in Wales which have both north and south aisles seem 


_ to be more or less exceptional. 


Schwerin. 

Municipal Theatre, Amsterdam — National Theatre, 
Christiania—The“‘Asphaleia ” System—Municipal Theatre. 
Halle—National Opera House, Buda Pest — Hofburg 
Theatre, Vienna — Court Theatre, Berlin — Court Opera 
House, Munich. 

Special appliances at Drury Lane. 


WELSH CHURCHES. 


ee nie they may occasionally appear to harmonise 
in a picturesque point of view with the landscape of which 
they form a part, yet it will be readily admitted that the Welsh 
churches are generally poor and insignificant ; this will apply 
chiefly, though not exclusively, to the more mountainous and 
romantic districts, and more to the northern than to the 
southern portion of the principality, and the cause of this 
architectural inferiority is probably to be traced to the poverty 
and slender resources of a country so rugged and so thinly 


She tins meat | 
and condenses milk. But she has not troubied herself about | 
the stage. We employ the same wasteful methods as if | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


buildings of a Welsh type, though it also boasts of several 
really fine and interesting churches. 

In the more rugged and mountainous districts most of the 
churches are vety small and low, having neither aisle nor 
distinct chancel nor tower, but only a single bell in an open 
arch above the western gable. In some cases they can scarcely 
be distinguished from the neighbouring cottages, and the 


_ windows are-usually small and few in number, there being often. 


peopled, and in which the only material, a coarse slaty stone, © 


‘is quite incapable of fine work. Whatever may be the cause, 


the Third-Pointed style prevails to a great extent over all | 


others, but in not a few cases the architectural features are so 
coarse and so ill-defined as to give little or no indication of 
their date. 


In North Wales the comparatively few churches of superior | 


order occur almost entirely close to the English border, and 
are quite English in their character, as Wrexham, Gresford, 
Mold, Hanmer, Montgomery and Welshpool; still a. few 
exceptional specimens of good architecture are found elsewhere, 
and some tolerable details will be found even in remote parts, 
like Anglesea and Lleyn, the extreme portion of Carnarvon- 
shire, where the surface of the country is not mountainous. 

In South Wales the fine architectural specimens are not 
only more numerous, but the work is more elegant and generally 
of a higher order than is to be seen in North Wales, probably 
on account of the greater resources of the country ; yet there is 
in both portions of the principality a general coarseness In the 
ecclesiastical architecture, though we shall be able to point out 
in the different counties certain slight variations and peculiarities. 
In every part fine and elegant architecture must be considered 
as exceptional, though we are willing to allow a good measure 
of rude grandeur, sui generis, to the singular churches of the 
Englishry of Pembrokeshire, which have been so well described 
and illustrated by the late E. A. Freeman in the “ Archzologia 
Cambrensis.” 

The two cathedrals of North Wales partake in a remarkable 
degree of the general coarseness and poverty of architecture, 
while those of the two southern sees are distinguished by 
elegance and beauty of detail hardly to be surpassed in the 
noblest churches of England. Of monastic churches, those of 
Valle Crucis in North Wales ; of Neath, Strata Florida, Abbey 
Cwmhir, Brecon and Margam in South Wales, were on a grand 
scale and of fine architecture. Brecon priory church still 
remains perfect, of the others but few details are well preserved 
except at Valle Crucis, where the First-Pointed work is very 
fine. 

’ “It may be remarked that the border county of Monmouth, 
still semi-Welsh in many respects, has many ecclesiastical 


none at all either on the north side or at the west end... Some- 
times, especially in Anglesea and Carnarvonshire, we find a 
rude cruciform plan with clumsy transepts, as at Llanbedr 
Goch, Llanllfyni, Llanelhaiarn, Llanrhos, Llangerniew, &c., 
the transepts being often.set very far eastward ; sometimes 
there is an ill-proportioned chapel attached to one side of the 
chancel, as at Llannor, Trefdraeth, Talyllyn, Penmachno, 
Gyffin, Llanrwst, &c. 

Another type of-church, not uncommon in parts of North 
Wales, especially in Flintshire and Denbighshire, is what may 
be called the double-bodied church, ze. two equal aisles or 
bodiés, having separate roofs and divided by an arcade, but 
often without the slightest architectural distinction of chancel. 
Of this kind are Aberffraw, Llanengan, Abergele, St. Asaph 
p2zish church, Llysvaen, Bodvari, Llangollen, Chirk, &c. in 


| Worth Wales; and Llandigat, Ystard and Cayo in South 


Wales. Sometimes there is one transept, with the double 
body, as at Carmarthen, St. Ishmael, &c. The triple arrange- 
ment so usual elsewhere is very uncommon in churches of ihe 
true Welsh type, but may be seen at Conway and Llangwnadl, 
in Carnarvonshire, and Llandyssul, in Cardiganshire. At 
Llanrhaiader in Mochnant, in Denbighshire, the chancel has 
north and south aisles, but not the nave; almost all other 


Occasionally two bells occur in the west gable, and in rare 
instances three, as at Cerrig y Druidion. The bell gable is: 
sometimes square at the top, and in some instances pointed 
and well finished, as at Llanfair-pwllgwyngyll. 

Towers are very rare in Anglesea, Merionethshire, and in 
the northern or Welsh part of Pembrokeshire ; in the Englishry 


_ of Pembrokeshire they are universal, and pretty frequent in 


Glamorganshire and in parts of Brecknockshire and Car- 
marthenshire. In the remaining districts the bell gable is on 
the whole more frequent than a tower. The Welsh towers are 
rude and coarse, generally without buttress or string-course, 


| and with few openings and those often devoid of architectural 


character. There is generally in South Wales a rough kind of 
corbel tower below the battlement and a square turret at one 
angle, and the towers not unfrequently spread out at the base. 
The spire is most rare. In North Wales only two original 
ones occur, and those not of stone. A very small one of 
shingles at Nerquis, and a clumsy four-sided one of slates at 
Llaneilian in Anglesea. In South Wales there is a lofty one 
of stone but somewhat coarse at Kidwelly, and a few of inferior 
kind in the English hundreds of Pembrokeshire. There are 
towers of an English kind in North Wales near the English 
border, some of considerable beauty, as Wrexham, Gresford 


-and Northop ; and in the southern counties of South Wales 


there is a far greater variety than in North Wales. Those of 
the English part of Pembrokeshire are remarkable for their 
fortress character and rude stone vaults, and some of the towers. 
in Carmarthenshire and Glamorganshire are not very 
dissimilar. In the latter county we find some saddle-backed 
towers, as at Newton Nottage, St. Lythans, Caerau, Llangennith, 
Rhosilly, &c., and one rather poor specimen at Llannor, in 
Carnarvonshire. 

The larger part of the churches of North Wales and several 
in South Wales where architectural character can be easily 
distinguished seem to be undoubtedly Third-Pointed ; speci- 
mens of earlier styles are extremely rare in North Wales, even 
in the finer churches on the English border. We have Norman 
at Towyn and Penmon priory, in the apse of Llanfair- 
pwllgwyngyll, in doorways at Aberffraw and Aberdaron, and 
some coarse indications of it at Pennant, Melangel and 
Llanvwrog. Good First-Pointed specimens occur at Valle 
Crucis and Basingwerk abbeys, in the chancel arch of Llan- 
gristiolus, at Llanaber and Beddgelert and some smaller 
portions elsewhere. Of Middle-Pointed, St. Asaph Cathedral 
furnishes a tolerably complete but very plain example ; there 
are also some windows of the style at Bangor, at Caerwys, 
Conway and scattered about some other churches ; to which 
we may add the chancel of the thoroughly English church 
(notwithstanding the distinctive epithet) of Welshpool. There 
is a pretty type of window, of Transitional character with flowing 
tracery, in several of the Anglican churches ; but the prevailing 
character in North Wales is clearly Third-Pointed, and gene- 
rally ofa poor kind; several windows are square-headed and 
some quite debased ; many others have the four-centred arch 
with very wide lights, and often with transoms. The arcades, 
too, are not unfrequently of four-centred arches, and in the 
better specimens with octagonal or clustered piers. The 
really fine Third-Pointed churches of Wrexham, Gresford, 
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Mold, Hanmer and. Holt, the steeple of Northop and the porch 
of Holyhead, we may entirely exclude, as not. belonging to a 
Welsh type. : 

In South Wales the specimens of the earlier styles are far 
more numerous, and the greater part of the churches of South 
Pembrokeshire and Gower appear to belong to the First- 
Pointed style, and in some instances are almost Norman. 
Besides the magnificent specimens of Llandaff, Brecon priory 
and college chapel, Neath Abbey (now. sadly ruined and 
defaced) and St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest, there are fair and 
characteristic First-Pointed examples.at Llanbadarn Vawr, 
Lantwit Major and elsewhere in Glamorganshire. Of real 
Norman there is but little, for St..David’s must be called 
Transitional, and also the arch of Strata Florida; the best 
examples are the curious priory church of Ewenny and the 
church of Llantrissant. 

The churches of Coyty and Coychurch have good Transi- 
tional and Middle- Pointed work and are handsome and inter- 
esting structures, but hardly Welsh in their character ; and of 
pure Middle-Pointed work South Wales has one beautiful 
example in the chancel of Hodgeston, some good windows in 
the chancels of Kidwelly and Swansea, and several windows 
and some other details in .the counties of Glamorgan and 
Pembroke. A few superior specimens of Third-Pointed work 
in South Wales have more the character of Somersetshire 
churches, as Cardiff, with its fine tower, Tenby, and perhaps 
Cardigan. 


Throughout Wales, where arcades occur, the arches are | 


often quite plain and without mouldings and the piers merely 
square pieces of wall without capitals. Sometimes the arches 
are extremely flat or straight-sided, or greatly misshapen and 
unsightly, to which it is difficult to assign any date. In other 


cases we find, especially in North Wales, a late arcade of four- | 


The chancel arch is often wanting in North | church, assembly-rooms, cricket field, polo ground—everything, 


centred arches. 
Wales, and several chancels are scarcely distinguished at all. 
But in South Wales the chancels are better developed and 
distinguished, and the arch generally exists. 


some picturesque though coarse work with trefoils or quatrefoils 
above the collars. 


more ornamental, as at Cilcain, Llanidloes and Ruthin. Over 


the altar the roof is often coarsely boarded and panelled. | 
There is not unfrequently a stone bench against the wall, espe- | 


cially in South Wales. One occurs in the curious semicircular 
apse at Llanfair-pwllgwyngyll, in Anglesea. 


Of ecclesiological features we find of course little that is | 


ernamental in the rude churches of the Welsh type, except 
rood-screens, which are rather numerous, and some, as at 
Llanrwst, Conway, Llanengan, Llanegryn and Llanano, are 


really fine and good. Others are, however, very coarse and 


plain. In Pembrokeshire and in Gower are several hagio- 
scopes ; in the former county are some of very unusually large 
size from the transepts to the chancel. 


roughest description. Some sedilia of a better kind occur at 
Kidwelly, in Carmarthenshire, and at Castle Martin, St. 
Nicholas, Pembroke (much defaced), Huberston, and in the 
fine chancel of Hodgeston, in Pembrokeshire ; a few other 
instances may perhaps be found, but chiefly in exceptional 
churches. 


Wales. In the. latter a very common form is a square bowl, 
scolloped at the base and set ona cylindrical stem. 
Third-Pointed work are usually plain and poor, and some are 
of post-Reformation date. 
might have been expected in so poor a country, and some fair 
specimens, though often mutilated, may be seen at Llanrhaiader 
in Kimerch, Llanfair (near Ruthin), and Llandrynog, in Den- 
bighshire, and Diserth, in Flintshire. 


interesting character may. be found in different parts of the 
principality. At Lantwit Major and Margam in Glamorgan- 
shire are several worthy of particular notice. Without indi- 
cating more particularly the character of each, we can mention 
the churches of Corwen, Bettws y Coed, Llanarmyn in YAl, and 
Penmynnyd in North Wales, and those of Ewenny, Penalley 
and Tenby in South Wales, as possessing good monumental 
remains of different kinds. There are very few brasses ; the 
only one not very bad is at Swansea. 

There are some very curious crosses in ‘the churchyard at 
Penalley and elsewhere, and some are to be found on the side 
of public roads, as at Carew. The porches are often un- 
commonly large, particularly in Pembrokeshire. 


The Architects who are to serve as the jury in connection 


with the Salon of the Société des Artistes Francais, this year. | 


are MM. Coquart, Daumet, Deglane, Garnier, Laloux, Loviot, 


Mayeux, Moyaux, Normand, Pascal, Raulin, Redon, Roussi, 
and Vaudremer. 


Some are of a much higher order and far of a few inches deep ; (3) masonry boundary pillars only 2 or 


There is a good variety of fonts—several early ones | 
of different character may be seen in Anglesea and in South | 


| comfort. 


instances of effects produced may be noted—(1) marble slabs 
The roofs are frequently open, and in North Wales present | 


_ quake lasted about three minutes. 
Those of | 


L ! _ walls collapsed. 
There is more stained-glass than | 


_ gated iron or of thatch. 
_ earthquakes that it was not considered safe to build upper- 


_road along the river bank subsided in several places. 


| hours. 


| the sea, 


EARTHQUAKES AND BUILDINGS. 


A PAPER on the earthquake in Assam was read lately before 
Z the Indian section of the Society of Arts by Mr. H. Luttman- 
Johnson. He said that in Assam alone between 1849 and 1869 
there were about twenty earthquakes and during the eighteen 
years he resided in the country there were about half a dozen. — 
But no earthquake, so far as we can judge, has ever been so 
violent or has wrought such havoc as the one of 1897. As 
regards earlier earthquakes, this is abundantly proved by 
the description we have of them and by the fact that many 
buildings which have succumbed on this occasion have iesisted 
former attacks. And in regard to more ancient times, we have 
strong negative evidence. There is a very curious set of stone _ 
monuments at Demapur on the ncrthern edge of the central — 
tract, probably set up by some primitive people ages ago. 
These have been twisted, broken and overthrown by earth- 
quakes in former times, but such an earthquake as the recent 
one would have wrofght much greater destruction. Again, 
monoliths or menhirs set up by these primitive people in 
honour of deceased ancestors who are supposed to have benefited 
them are a prominent feature of the hill tract which forms the 
centre of the province: Probably in no country are menhirs 
more numerous. Many of these are very ancient. They are 
now broken and snapped, in some cases they have been torn 


| out of the earth. Those who have seen the Druidical stones at 


Stonehenge and at other places in these islands can form a good 
idea of what this means. A massive stone bridge of great 
antiquity in the Brahmaputra Valley has been destroyed. 
Very careful geological surveys, especially of the central hill 
tract, have not disclosed traces of such a catastrophe within — 
historic time. Lastly, had such a catastrophe occurred, the 
people would have a tradition of it. 

At Shillong there was a flourishing little station, with 


in fact, which Englishmen in their exile think necessary to their 
In a few seconds the station was demolished. As 


were pushed from the tops of masonry tombs ; (2) heaps of 
broken road metal by the roadside were scattered out in layers 


3 feet high were shaken to pieces. Every masonry building in 
Shillong was levelled with the ground, not by overthrow but by 
a shattering of the walls into fragments, on the top of which 
the roofs subsided. Most of the buildings were built of rubble 
masonry filled in with mud, with dressed stone at the corners, 
in the doorways, windows, &c. Some of the Government 
buildings were built of solid masonry. All these came down. 
Besides these there were many buildings consisting of a wooden 
frame filled in with lath and plaster. These fared much better, 
but even these were all shaken to pieces. The hotel is a 
curious instance of this distinction. The centre building, built 
of masonry, is levelled to the ground ; the wings, built of wood 


TOL Pp! and lath and plaster, have survived, though much shaken and 
Piscine and sedilia, where they occur, are commonly of the 


knocked about. The roofs of the houses were either of corru- 


The station had so often suffered from 


storeyed houses. ‘The only building with upper storeys was the — 
Government printing press, the fall of which unfortunately 
caused the loss of ten lives. 

At Gauhati, which is the chief town of the northern valley 
of Assam, and about sixty miles north of Shillong, the earth- | 
The direction seemed to be 
All buildings with masonry 
Buildings supported by strong wooden or 
bamboo posts with lath-and-plaster walls escaped serious injury. 
Buildings with iron posts hardly suffered at all. The wards in 
the gaol, which consist of an iron framework with lath-and- 
plaster walls and corrugated iron roofs, supported some 6 feet 


from south-west to north-east. 


: : 3 _ from the ground on masonry pillars, were uninjured, though the 
Monumental effigies and ancient gravestones of highly 


high wall round the gaol was completely demolished. The 
At 
several places springs of water with very fine sand the colour of 
Portland cement bubbled up, and the bubbling lasted for 24 
The Brahmaputra rose 4 feet, and, at any rate near the 
banks, flowed up stream. There were only five deaths in this 
town. 

Another scene of destruction was Sylhet, the chief town of 
the southern valley. It is only some 60 feet above the level of 
In the cold season the tide is noticeable within thirty 
miles of the town. . It lies some sixty miles south-south-east 
from Shillong. The earthquake is stated to have vccurred here 
at 5.16 P.M. local time. The duration was about one minute 
and three-quarters. . During this time there were three distinct 
shocks, one slight preliminary one and two severe ones. 
Houses both brick-built and thatched were demolished. 

The mortality in the town is represented to have been fitty- 
five. Here as elsewhere the earthquake occurred at the most 
favourable time. The prisoners in the gaol, some 500, were in 
the gaol yards waiting to be locked up in the sleeping wards. 
Had the shock been a quarter of an hour later hundreds of them 


' must have been killed ; as it was, only ten lost their lives. 


_ angles to its base, which did not move. 
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The buildings at Sylhet did not come down in any par- 
ticular direction ; they fell all of a heap. In some Cases direc- 
tion was noticeable, but it varied in different buildings ; walls 
of enclosures fell in all directions, those running north and 
south fell partly to the east and partly to the west, while those 
running east and west fell partly to the north and partly to the 
south. The upper half of a Hindoo temple fell towards the 
south, Janding on its apex, in which position It remained, looking 
like a wine-glass broken off from its stalk. The top of the 
Inglis monument at Chhatak fell in one block to the south and 
a portion immediately below it fell to the east, while a third 
portion next below did not fall, but was twisted round at right 


The little hill station of Tura, which lies at the extreme 
western end of the central range of hills, about 1,500 feet 
above the sea, also suffered. The shock here began with a 
sharp vibration, increasing in about twenty seconds to a 
violent rocking and heaving motion of the earth, which lasted 
about three minutes; in about two minutes more it gradually 
subsided to a gentle but distinct tremor. Landslips occurred 
wherever the ground was steep and not formed or solid rock. 
Cracks in the ground opened out everywhere, chiefly along the 
upper edges of sloping ground, but also on the level crests of 
the spurs. Where the soil is sandy and fairly level the ground 
looks as if a steam plough had passed over it, turning up the 
turf and throwing the clods in every direction, some up-hill and 
some down. In many cases the sods were turned completely 


over so that only the roots of the’ grass were visible. Large 


pieces of turf were found lying on the grass with no mark or artist and the work of the sanitary engineer. 


sign to show the place from which they had been torn. 

A stone in the parade-ground, about 20 inches in diameter 
and ro inches thick, partly embedded in the ground, was thrown 
to a distance of about 3 feet and turned upside down. The 
offices and houses in the station consisted of a wooden frame- 
work filled in with lath and plaster, with roofs of thatch or 
corrugated iron. Some had masonry plinths, others wooden 
floors raised from the ground. The masonry plinths crumbled 
away like sand, the stones rolling on all sides. Where the 
posts on which the houses leant were driven deep into the 


| 


ground the damage was great though the posts did not actually | 


fall down. Where the posts instead of being driven into the 


ground rested on stones flat with the earth, the houses with- | 


stood the shocks with comparative immunity. 
The railways suffered considerably. 
centre, at the foot of the central range south from Shillong and 


north-west from Sylhet, was a small narrow-gauge line. At | : . 
"lost to them in the veil cf black slime that covered everything 


places on this line the rails have beer! pushed up to a height of 
24 feet. At other places the line has been shifted to the east 
side of the embankment. 


Quite near the seismic | 
_ fathers saw the splendours of 


Curiously, two large iron bridges | 


have escaped. Another short line in the northern valley, lead- | 


ing from Gauhdati to nowhere, which has hitherto been worked 
at a loss, has been so injured that it cannot be reopened till the 
end of this cold season. A line has lately been constructed 
along the south of the southern valley. Though some. distance 
from the seismic centre, this line suffered a good deal. Where 
it crosses a swamp, the embankment has spread itself out over 


the swamp, and the rails remain suspended in mid-air, | tion , : : : 
_ lapidary and of the worker in mosaic were lost to their architects 


was overturned, another was derailed and stuck. The Northern because of the foulness of their atmosphere—a foulness not 


Generally, the damage was greatest in soft ground. One train 


Bengal Railway, which connects Calcutta with Darjeeling, was — 


much damaged by fissures and the sinking of embankments. | 


In many cases the rails were twisted out of place, and assumed 
a serpentine course. 


Generally the bamboo and mat-hut of the native—not at all | 


an insanitary abode in a very hot climate — is exceedingly well 
adapted to an earthquake country. That in all Assam only 


some 1,500 persons perished in this earthquake is a proof of | 


this. Very few of the inhabitants could have survived had 
such an earthquake occurred in London or in any continental 
city. Houses made of wooden frames filled in with lath and 
plaster fared very well. All masonry buildings succumbed. 
It will be understood, of course, that only ground-floor build- 
ings are in question. The ordinary bamboo and mat-hut is not 
sufficiently substantial for public offices. Masonry buildings at 


once collapse in a big earthquake, so for larger buildings we | 


must have recourse to the frame houses. But among frame 


houses there is a very broad distinction, In some frame houses | 
at the station of Tura the posts were not embedded in the | 


ground. Earthquake experience has taught the Japanese this 
very lesson. Their houses consist of a light framework of 4 to 
3-inch scantling, built together without struts or ties, all the 
timbers crossing each other at right angles. 
often filled in with movable shutters; often with lath and 
plaster. The uprights of the frames are not embedded in the 
ground, but rest, if it can be called resting, on balls of stone or 
metal. An ordinary foundation for a post is a ball resting on 
three balls ; often, however, the construction stands on the top 
of a row of boulders or of square stones. The point is to allow 
the building to move apart from the ground on which it stands, 
to place it upon a loose foundation, so that little momentum 
may enter it at its base. Chimneys are a great difficulty. They 


The spaces are | 


- Pisa and Venice were wet with the salt mists of the sea. 
it was not the climate they in London had to fight against, but 
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must generally be of masonry; masonry chimneys attached to 
wooden houses have a different period of vibration, and are 
very liable to fall. They should be allowed to pass freely 
through the roofs without coming in contact with any of the 
main timbers. 

But where we avoid danger from earthquakes to a great 
extent we incur: perhaps a greater danger from fire. In India 
thousands of native huts of bamboo and mat and thatch are 
consumed in a few minutes. In Japan tens of thousands of 
more or less earthquake-proof buildings are often destroyed ina 
single fire. Then earthquakes make fires, the buildings are 
easily inflammable by upsetting lamps, stoves, &c. Perhaps an 
iron framework filled in with some non-inflammable substance 
and resting on a loose foundation might answer the purpose. 
Boards, and even lath and plaster, can be rendered more or less 
non-inflammable by special preparations. 


ART IN THE HOUSE OF HER FRIENDS. 


N Saturday Sir Wyke Bayliss, president, gave an address 

in the large gallery of the Royal Society of British 
Artists mainly upon the duty of the dwellers in great cities in 
respect to the nurture of the fine arts. Having suggested, in 
explanation of this title, that if art had any friends anywhere, 
they were to be found amongst the dwellers in great cities, the 
President pointed to the connection between the work of the 
What, he asked, 
was art but the science of beauty, and what was sanitation but 
the science of health? Health and beauty were almost 
synonyms. Where there was perfect health there was beauty, 
and where there was perfect beauty there was health. If health’ 
was the foundation of the Temple of Beauty, beauty was the 
shrine in the Temple of Health. Unfortunately, this intimate 
relation between health and beauty was not popularly under- 
stood. It was not, for instance, realised that the advance of 
architecture was seriously hindered by the insanitary condition of 
our great cities, Dirt stopped the way of all the splendid develop- 
ments of decoration, by virtue of which architecture took rank 
amongst the fine arts. He asked his audience to think what 
the facade of a public building might be, but for the all- 
pervading, ever-increasing plague of atmospheric dirt. They 
need not go back in imagination to the times when their fore- 
Westminster Abbey, its delicate 
tracery, its shafts of marble, its wealth of statuary, long since 
‘n London. Cathedrals in purer air—Lincoln, Winchester, 
Ely or Salisbury—still showed what magic could be wrought 
by the wizards they called architects. But in London the air 
was thick with smoke. People passed and repassed, and knew 
not that the grimy objects that-filled the niches of the Abbey 
were amongst the loveliest of the sculptures that the world had 
ever seen. This showed how much we lost of the work accom - 
plished by the great architects of the past. But the limitation 
on the efforts to create new forms of beauty by the introduc- 
tion of colour was also to be considered. The resources of the 


inherent to it, but made by the populace in the innocent pro- 
cess of cooking their mutton chops. He readily admitted 
that London must have its mutton chops, and that they 
must be cooked ; but he submitted that they were cooked at 
too heavy a cost, if the cooking of them was for ever to debar 
architects from the use of polished marbles, mosaics and 
delicate bas-reliefs. The fault was not to be charged to their 
climate. Milan was amidst the plains of Lombardy ; Rome 
was within reach of the miasmas of the Campagna ; Genoa, 
No, 


the climate plus dirt. It was the climate in unholy alliance 
with the guerilla contingents of smoke and foul gases that deci- 
mated their forces and carried foolishness into the councils of 
their building committees. He asked, Were they ever going to 
clarify the air of London and Liverpool and Manchester and 
the other dark places of the earth? If it was true of the dark 
places of the earth that they were full of the habitations of 
cruelty, it was also true that they were full of the habitations of 
ugliness. Were they going to give the artist that which 
he valued as his life—that without which life itself was of no 
use to him—light? If they would enable the artist to 
“see” their great cities, he could promise that art would make 
them beautiful to look upon. Passing from the subject of their 
enemy, the chimney, the President glanced at the importance 
of the gutter as an aid to the cleanliness of streets and_ build- 
ings, and incidentally pointed out that the appliances necessary 
for the sanitation of buildings were not irreconcileable with the 
laws of beauty. ‘The aims of the sanitary engineer fell in with 
the aims of the architect ; the gargoyle, primarily a gutter, was 
often shaped to add beauty to the fabric. .The gargoyle was 
essentially the work of the architect, but it introduced the 
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sculptor into the game. The reference to the sculptor brought 
the President to another branch of his subject. What, he 
asked, had become of the few works of sculpture that were 
supposed to adorn London? Did’ they not look as if they had 
suffered martyrdom at the hands of the gamins of the streets 
on November 5? They were absolutely black with slime. 
Was that the best thing that could be done with them? - If 
they were to be treated as guys, why should they not be made 
as guys? The sculptor cried for help. Who would save him 
and his work from destruction? The President next alluded to 
the effects of the “tenebrous pall” of their cities on painting. 
Any great scheme for the development of national and 
historic painting in England was hopeless so long as 
the present state of things continued. England had taken 
a high position in the history of art. There had been 
two great periods of art—the Classic, which gaveothem 
the Parthenon, and the Gothic, which gave them Westminster 
Abbey. The mastery in these two schools, each perfect in 
itself and neither second to the other, belonged to the people 
of Greece and to the people of England. - The race of men who 
built their cathedrals were equal in artistic capacity to the race 
of men who built the Acropolis of Athens. They, then, as 
Englishmen, hada past to build upon, and ought to have a 
hope for the future. A pressing question, however, was, as he 
had shown, the establishment of right conditions. 
question which the nation must answer through the medium of 
the sanitary reformer. He was confident that if this question 
was rightly answered, art would make the nation a -rich 
return. After all was said and done, art was, and always must 
be, one of the environments of their lives, perpetually shaping 
them to fair or foul issues. Bad art meant much more than 
bad artists. It meant dreary surroundings in their dwellings, 
ignoble buildings in their streets, evil thoughts in their hearts. 
The converse of this, however, was true as regarded good art, 
and he earnestly appealed to his hearers to do all they could to 
assist in the removal of the obstacles which he had indicated as 
existing in the path of the artist, who should aspire to do noble 
and imperishable work. 


GLASGOW ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

T the meeting of this Society in the hall of Woodside 
Z Church, Great Western Road, a paper on “ Oransay and 
its Priory” was read by Mr. Campbell Douglas. He treated 
the subject as exhaustively as probably it could be done in 
dealing with matters which happened 1,200 or I,300 years ago, 
and by quotations from the writings of Adamnan, who was the 
ninth successor of St. Columba at Iona, from Bede’s History 
and the Irish records of Tighernac and the records of the 
monasteries of Innisfallen and Buellan, showed how we got the 
correct dates regarding St. Columba reaching Iona from two to 
three years after leaving Ireland in a.D. 563. An examination 
of what data is available leads one undoubtedly to believe that 
St. Columba founded the Celtic church in Oransay, having 
shown how the island Hymba, frequently mentioned by 
Adamnan in connection with St. Columba, and the place names 
in Colonsay clearly point to the identity of the islands ; 
and it follows that this small island may fairly be considered 
to be the place in Scotland where Christianity was first 
established, After showing that for many following centuries 
the xeligious history of the island is veiled in impene- 
trable mist till we begin to catch sight of the buildings of 
the fourteenth century whose remains have made the island 
so famous, and describing the old building “Teamnull a 
Ghlinne,” or “Temple of the Glen,” which is traditionally 
connected with St. Columba, and describing its features and 
orientation and its possible uses, he thought it pointed to the 
probability of there having been ecclesiastical buildings at 
Oransay of an earlier date than those whose ruins now attract 
attention. After noticing the remains of the old “Clach an 
Tearmaid,” or “Stone of Protection,” which was a cross of 
sanctuary in the middle of the strand connecting Colonsay and 
Oransay, whose base stones still remain with the mortar 
adhering to them, he went on to consider the buildings whose 
ruins now exist. John of Fordun in his “Scotch History” 
tells how he visited these islands in 1380, and that there was a 
monastery of black canons which had. been founded by 
St. Columba, and that these black canons came from Holyrood. 
Mr. Douglas then went on to show how the Romish Holyrood 
abbey or church of the Holy Cross came to have sovereignty 
over the Celtic Oransay. It happened, he thought, in this 
way. In the Cartulary of Holyrood we read that in 1160 
Fergus, the Prince of Galloway, in order ‘to atone for his 
murderous sins, fled to Holyrood, and there assumed the 


canonical habit, and gave to Holyrood ‘the “Vill of 
Dunroden.” Holyrood thus came to have authority 
Over am immense number of churches in the south 


and west, many of which are named, and in this way, 
as Mr. Petrie says in’ his preface ‘to the Cartulary, “it is 
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probable that the more ancient of the cells and dependencies of 
Holyrood in the Hebrides were at first the property of the 
abbey of Iona, and that they changed hands with the Galloway 


possessions, although we have no record of their acquisition.” . 


He then summarised all the evidence for the probability ,or 
otherwise of John of Islay, Lord of the Isles, being the actual 
founder of the Oransay buildings, and admitted that, although 


there is no proof, there is from various circumstances which he _ 


mentioned a probability that he was the founder. After this 
Mr. Douglas described the present ruins, which were illustrated 
by slides prepared from private photographs, which being 


thrown on the screen added greatly to the interest of his paper. - 


The cross erected to the memory of the prior, Colin, who died 
in 1510, is One of the finest in the West Highlands, which is 
equivalent to saying anywhere. The paper was spoken to by 
Mr. Honeyman (who was in the chair), Mr. Macgregor Chalmers 
and others, and was most heartily received and thanks awarded 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


Tae RENG this session the following buildings and works 

have been visited on Saturday afternoons by the students 
in attendance at the Architecture and Building Construction 
classes :—Ruchill Hospital and the People’s Palace—Mr. A. B. 
McDonald, architect; the Western Infirmary Operating 
Theatres, &c.—Mr. John J. Burnet, architect ; the Clyde Iron- 
works, Tollcross ; new offices, 41 Bothwell Street—Messrs. 
James Salmon & Son, architects; Messrs, James Howden 
& Co.’s new works in Scotland Street—Mr. Nisbet Sinclair, 
architect ; Pollokshaws Town Hall—Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, 
architect ; Norwich Union Insurance Offices, St. Vincent Street 
—Mr. John Hutchison, architect. 
ance at all the visits. 

On Monday, April 11, a party of forty students visited the 
following buildings in Dundee under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Gourlay :—The Royal Arch, the old Custem House, the 
Royal Bank, in course of construction by Messrs. Peddie & 
Washington Browne, architects, Edinburgh 3 St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, erected 1853-65, by the late Sir Gilbert Scott 5. 
the Albert Institute, by the same architect; the Victoria 
Gallery, by Mr. Wm. Alexander, the city architect ; the new 
Pearl Insurance Offices, by Messrs. C. & L. Ower, archi- 
tects ; the Scottish Provident Insurance Offices, new bonded 
warehouses in the Leagate, new nurses’ home and operation 
theatre at-the Royal Infirmary, all by Mr. Alexr. Johnston, 
architect, Dundee ; the new post office, by Mr. W..W. Robert- 
son, architect, H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh ; the Old 
Steeple, erected about the middle of the fifteenth century ; the 


Old:Cross of Dundee, near the steeple ; and the East Church, | 


where the new east window, designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
and executed by Messrs. Morris & Co., was much admired. 

Another party of former and present students visited Durham 
for a few days at Easter to measure and sketch in the cathedral, 
the castle and other buildings in the city and. its vicinity, 
including Finchale Abbey. 


TESSERZ. 
Arehiteeture and Anatomy. 


ae position of architecture among the arts and sciences is 

a peculiar one, as uniting in the works which she pro- 
duces the results of each. Thus from the science of music, or, 
more strictly speaking, of acoustics, we learn how best to adapt 
our buildings to the purposes of hearing ; from botany many of 


, our most beautiful mouldings are derived ; while from geology 


we obtain not only our materials, but many useful hints as to 
the effect of large masses of light and shade. To anatomy, 


however, our obligations are to a great extent unacknowledged. — 


And yet no thinking man can fail to perceive in the cylindrical 


structure of the long bones the principle of tubular bridges ; . 


and in the voussoir shape of the bones of the foot, that of the 
arch ; and in the formation of the cranium, that of the dome. 
The human skull is composed of five great bones, united and 
consolidated by interlacing processes, termed sutures. Here 
we have at once a perfect dome and also a solution of that 


difficult problem how best to render firm this mode of architec- — 


tural construction. The dome of Sta Sophia in Constantinople 
fell three times during its erection, and that of the cathedral at 


Florence stood unfinished 120 years for want of an: architect... 


In St. Paul’s, London, the dome is linked together with strong 
iron chains. So also St. Peter’s at Rome and St. Isaac’s, St. 
Petersburg. In Byzantine architecture the necessary support 


is given by increasing the thickness of the coping at the base. 


of the dome. This is rendered necessary by the heat of 
southern climates, which, by expanding the iron cramps, would 


soon destroy any dome so girded together. ‘Still, of course, 


There was a large attend- 
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the system of dovetailing or suture is the best, ‘and indeed so 
strong is this union that, when everything—muscle, ligament 
and membrane—has been removed, the sutures of the cranium 
still hold till separated by a strong internal pressure acting 
upon every part of the junction at once. The great obstacle to 
be encountered in the formation of a roof is the lateral thrust 
of the rafters. Now this may be got over in various ways. In 
an angular waggon-headed roof it may be done by supporting 
the mitrings. And this is exactly what we find in the thickened 
centres of the parietal and frontal bones. For to explain this 
physiological fact by simply saying that the centres of these 
‘bones are the points from which ossification begins 1s to assert 
a principle which, pushed to the legitimate extent, would do 
away with all evidence of design whatever in the structure of 
the human frame. What are called open roofs are usually sup- 
ported either by tie beams or braces. Now, to have bones analo- 
gous to the latter construction running through the brain would 
be extremely inconvenient, and accordingly we find the tie beam 
employed as represented by the temporal or, still more, by the 
‘spheroid bones. As with our brittle materials we are unable to 
dovetail, so in the inner table of the skull, which is termed the 
tabula vitrea, being a glassy formation, we find no suture, but a 
plain contact. . 


Ediets against Vandalism. 

Become the hereditary patrimony of nations, the works of 
genius were placed under protection by the decrees of the 
Roman emperors from the second to the sixth century, and 
although Constantine and Constans, his son, despoiled the 


‘ancient to adorn the new Queen of: the World, and therefore 


were not meritorious towards Italy, they still displayed by their 
‘energetic decrees the importance they attributed to the 
preservation of ancient monuments, for which the very transla- 
tion made to Byzantium was a great proof of esteem, although 
‘fatal in the result from a vast number of these perishing in the 
transit. Honorius, an enlightened prince, repressed the ex- 
cessive zeal of the new Christians against antique statues, 
instituting the office of a centurian conservator, called “ Centurio 
nitentium rerum,” whose soldiers traversed the streets of Rome 
at night to prevent such mutilations. The laws of Justinian 
and Theodosius had a tendency even more conservative, for- 
bidding not only the appropriation or destruction of ancient 
edifices, even when legitimately owned, but the erection of new 
at the expense of the treasury, unless the former were first 
restored, and the employment of their ruined fragments for new 
‘works.  Conformable with this was the spirit of the decrees of 
‘Majorianus, which condemned to a mulct of 50 pounds of gold 
the magistrates who had tolerated such disorders, and the 
guilty themselves to beating with rods and amputation of hands. 
The vandal times, though generally decried, offer likewise 
examples of such solicitude, and some that would honour 
nations having the name of civilised. Appropriate to this, one 
must. notice .the- letter of King Theoderic to Aloysius, an 
architect, affirming that the conservation of antiquities aug- 
mented the glory of monarchs. The ijaw of talion against the 
mutilators of statues was renewed by his express will; large 
sums were assigned by him for the restoration of buildings and 
marbles, and an able architect deputed. Heirs of this love for 
the beautiful, Amalasunta and Theodatus not only confirmed 
the laws of Theodoric, but explored Greece, and drew from its 
bosom precious marbles for the adornment of Rome. The 
latter, fallen under the dominion (first moral, then material) of 
her pontifts, the remains of antiquity found in them munificent 
patrons, and it is historically evident that, with few exceptions, 
the hereditary reverence manifested from the beginning to the 
divine seal which genius had impressed upon matter was found 
especially in the sovereigns of Rome, amongst whom rises first 
St. Gregory the Great, the venerable hero of the sixth century, 
who, accused by Volterrano and Maffei of having, from 
immoderate zeal against idolatry, caused many ancient marbles 
to be thrown into the Tiber, has been victoriously defended by 
Platina, Tiraboschi and Gradenigo, still more by his own 
character and writings, which show him to have been a man of 
mind too lofty, and piety too luminous, to have been moved to 
such extravagancies. 


The Ancient Theatre of Taormina. 

The famous theatre of Taormina in itself is one of the 
greatest surviving monuments of the kind, and must surely 
surpass all in the wonderful charm of its position. The theatre 
of Syracuse commands a wide, a noble and a historic prospect, 
but it cannot be compared to the theatre of Taormina seated on 
its peninsular height. But in one point the merits of the 
Tauromenian theatre have been decidedly overrated. The 
guide-books all tell us that there is no such perfect sceva in the 
world, except that of Aspendos in Pamphylia. We are a little 
disappointed to find so large a part of the sceva broken 
down. But, after all, theatres as well as other buildings some- 
times gain by being a little “out of repair,” and the imperfect 
state of the Tauromenian scena enables us to look out more 
easily through its gaps on the sea and the c ast beneath us. It 


thus draws from its very ruinia higher degree of that peculiar 
interest which in all spots of this kind attaches to the mingling 
together of natural scenery and the works of man. The theatre 
may doubtless be an enlargement, recasting or rebuilding of an 
earlier Greek. structure ; the seats might. well remain in any 
case, but the architecture of the building itself as it stands is as 
distinctly Roman.as the material. In this point of view the 
comparison with Orange, a purely Roman building, becomes 
more natural. At the first glance at Taormina we are rejoiced 
to find so many of the columns of. the sceza remaining in their 
places. Unluckilyall or most of them have not really remained 
in their places, but have been set up again in later times. Is this 
process, one which has been so largely carried out in the 
buildings of the Roman Forum, a legitimate form of restoration 
or not? Is it an allowable compromise, or is it a guilty 
evasion, to say that, while we could hardly bring ourselves to 
recommend that such a course should’ be taken, we 
can hardly bring ourselves to regret when we find a 
case in which it has been taken? We forbear to ask 
whether the columns which stand up so nobly in the 
same position in the theatre of Arles, and which, in their 
contrast, grouped so well with the tower of the metropolitan 
church, have always stood there, or whether they too have been 
set up again. Alike at Arles, at Orange and at Taormina we 
are glad to see, even if they have fallen and have been put 
back again, these fragments which make us better understand 
the style and general effect of the building. They help us the 
more easily to call up some idea of that wonderful theatre of 
Scaurus which has been so strangely mistaken for an earlier 
form of the Flavian amphitheatre. There it stands, a mighty 
fragment, but only a fragment, the blame of whose imperfect 
state is, in local belief at least, divided between the Saracens ‘in 
the tenth century and a certain Duke of San Stefano in the 
eighteenth. It does not call up such direct memories as the 
theatres of some other cities, but in the twofold charm of the 
building itself and of the wonderful position in which it stands, 
it can hardly find any rivals. 


Choice of Site in India and Greece. 


There is one observable peculiarity pervading Mohammedan 
architecture—the necessity of its combination, to produce the 
full effect aimed at by the architect, with natural objects, such 
as trees, shrubs, flowers and water, artificially brought together, 
but not with the great features of nature which form what we 
call scenery. The Greeks chose for their finest monuments 
those sites which best suited their outline and proportions and 
displayed them to the best advantage. The temple they 
sought to raise on the summit of a hill or promontory—the 
holy dwelling-place of the god, to be seen from afar, its grace- 
ful outline resting upon the clear blue sky ; the stadium they 
measured out in the valley at the foot of the gentle hill, upon 
whose slopes the people might gather together; the theatre 
swept round the sides of a bold declivity, looking down upon a 
broad expanse of azure sea or wooded plain. The Moham- 
medans created an artificial scenery of their own, fitted to their 
buildings and to their peculiar tastes. They planted around 
their mosques and tombs spreading trees and beds of the 
brightest flowers ; they brought to them the clear streams, and 
broke their waters into numberless jets and falls. . Much, 
therefore, of the effect of their architecture depends upon these 
accessories, and when time has swept them away, or they 
have been suffered to perish by the ruthless hand of man, the 
building itself, whether still erect or crumbling into dust, has 
lost nearly all its beauty and grace, and the most we can say of 
it is that itis a picturesque ruin. With a Greek building this 
is not so. All its parts are so perfect in themselves that, whilst 
united they produce the most complete harmony of design and 
the most agreeable impression upon our senses, when separate 
they equally command our admiration. This is the reason why 
there is always something truly beautiful and graceful in a 
Greek ruin, even apart from the scenery which surrounds it. 


Analysis and Synthesis. 


'The methods of attaining a knowledge in nature may be 
two—either the analytic or the synthetic. The first is the 
proceeding from the causes to the effects. The second from 
the effects to the causes. The former is the more difficult, and 
supposes the thing to be already done and known, which is the 
thing sought and to be found out. This begins from the 
highest, most general and universal principles or causes of 
things, and branches itself out into the more particular and 
subordinate. The second is the more proper for experimental 
inquiry, which, from a true information of the effect by a due 
process, finds out the immediate cause thereof, and so proceeds 
gradually to higher and more remote causes and powers 
effective, founding its steps upon the lowest and more imme- 
diate conclusions. An inquisition by the former (or analytic) 
method is resembled fitly enough by the example of an archi- 
tect, who has a full comprehension of what he designs to do 
and acts accordingly. But the latter (or synthetic) is more 
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‘properly resembled to’that ofa husbandman or gardener, who | 
prepares his ground and sows his seed, and diligently cherishes | 
the growing vegetable, supplying it continually‘ with fitting | 
moisture, food and shelter, observing and cherishing its con- | 


tinual progression till it comes to its perfect ripeness and 
maturity, and yields him the fruit of his labour. Nor 
expected that a production of such perfection as this is designed 
should be brought. to its complete ripeness in an instant; but as 
all the works of nature, if it be naturally proceeded: with, ‘it 
must have its due time to acquire its due form and full 
maturity by gradual growth and a natural progression ; not but 
that the other method is also of excellent and necessary use, 
and will very often facilitate and hasten the progréss,’ « 


Influence of Roman Ruins. 

The material monuments.of the ancient empire were not 
without their effect upon the imaginations of men, especially 
during the earlier period of the Middle Ages, when these 
monuments remained almost unimpaired in, their colossal 
grandeur, and before returning wealth and reviving skill enabled 
men to build structures for themselves almost as colossal and 
as grand. The military roads which stretched across morass 
and over mountain, straight to: their mark like the purposes of 
destiny, but now leading from desert to desert ; the fragments 
of bridges ‘of stone which once spanned the mightiest rivers, as 
the Rhine and the Danube; the untenanted castles and aban- 
doned cities ; temples and:amphitheatres towering amid the 
wilderness, where now there were no priests and no worshippers 
for the one, no combatants and no spectators for the other, 
must have impressed men with the belief that they were “ piled 
by the hands of giants for god-like kings of old,” and with the 
feeling that they themselves belonged to a degenerate and 
inferior race. Especially did the great buildings in Rome 
itself, the Coliseum, the Palace of the Czsars, the baths of 
Diocletian and Caracalla, the Pantheon of Agrippa and the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian, strike pilgrims from distant lands with 
awe and wonder. Bede records the profound astonishment 
with which English pilgrims gazed on the mighty circuit of the 
Coliseum... Centuries later the same ruins, or rather the ruins 
of these ruins, inspired Petrarch with his zeal for the revival of 
the ancient learning and Rienzi with his plan for the restoration 
of the ancient polity of Rome. It was among the’ ruins of 
Rome that Gibbon first conceived the idea of his immortal 
history ; here Byron found a theme for some of his noblest 
poetry ; and the traveller of the present day, though he Has 
seen and admired’ the chief architectural monuments of 
Medieval and modern times, receives from the contemplation 
of the relics of ancient Rome an impression different in kind, 
deeper and more lasting. Be 


The Precursors of Greek Sculpture. 


Pausanias states that in ancient times the images of the 
gods in Greece were rude stones, and he mentions such stones 
as still existing in his time, in the second century of our era. 
At Pharae he.tells us of thirty square stones (herme ?), near 
the’statue of Hermes, which the people worshipped, giving to 
each the name of a god. ‘The Thespians, who worshipped 
Eros as the first among. gods, had an ‘image of him which was 
a mere stone. The ‘statue of Herakles at Hyettos was of the 
same character, according to the old fashion, as Pausanias him: 
self remarks. In Sicyon he mentions an image’ of Zeus 
Meilichios and another of Artemis Patroa, both made without 
any art, the former a mere pyramid, the lattera column. At 
Orchomenos, again, he describes a temple of: the -Graces, in 
which they were worshipped as rude stones, ‘which ° were 
believed to have fallen from the sky at the time of Eteokles. 
Statues of the Graces were placed in the temple during the life- 
time of Pausanias. The same at Rome. Stones which were 
believed to have fallen from the sky were invoked to grant 
success in military enterprises. ye 2 3 


‘Salvator Rosa. 


It is possible to be a very close observer, even of minute 
beauties, and’ yet be a very bad-sketcher. One ofan. original 
genius will convert, and by a bold dissimilitude in non-essentials, 
incorporate into his own previous conceptions whatever is before 
him ; and thus, by preserving the great suggestive character- 
istics, represent nature with a far greater truth, exhibiting her 
very life and feeling, than they who aim at truth through exact 
and minute imitation. ' Let. this be exemplified in Salvator 
Rosa. Do his wild scenes of rock, and rugged rock-engendered 
trees, exist to the general eye, exactly in their form and colour 
and composition, as he has represented them? The exact 
‘sketcher would have found a less correspondence itt Branches 
and foliage—a less marked living feeling between: the rocks 
and trees; he would have found much in ‘the “colouring, 
especially in the green fields, where they are so few and scat- 
tered, of an inconsistent’ gaiety. ‘These would have been 
‘distracting ; but his educated eye, toned by’a one bold feeling, 
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Nor is it to be. 


rejected these,:and seized the wilder: characteristic, to which he. _. 
resolutely, under the impulse. of his genius, made all the rest 


subservient and suggestive. He embodied: what he’ saw- with 


what he felt, and marred not the savage freedom by attractive 
littlenesses, but gave it full play; and with an execution as bold _ 


and free, which the minute critic would pronounce not natural, 


though most natural, as most expressive of that. spontaneous — 


out-flung unconstrainedness of nature’s growth, which really 
pervades all, he harmoniously brought all the parts under the 
dominion of one poetic feeling. Take his foliage, even in form 
—to say nothing: of its actual unnaturalness of colour in the 
exact sense—there is a raggedness, as torn and storm-beaten, 


in the individual leafage, which the untutored sketcher will in 
_vain look for; but all this stamps one great truth, and that 
| speaks more of nature than many small ones. . aif 


The Moors as Builders. 


The Spaniards down to the time of the establishment of the 
Inquisition appear to have behaved with singular liberality to 
their Moorish subjects. The Inquisition, indeed, was rather 
levelled at Jews than at Moors, but before its establishment it 
is clear that Moorish workmen inhabited the towns which were 
regained by the Christians, and pursued in them the callings in 
which they were so proficient, the Spaniards so backward. 
This is seen, better perhaps than anywhere, in the old metro- 
polis of the Spanish Church, Toledo, where almost all the 
houses were planned and built by Moorish artists and work- 


men, though the cathedral at the same time was erected—out ~ 


of deference, no doubt, to the foreign clergy who were then so 
numerous in. the country—in the newest, and noblest form of 
French Gothic. It is to be noticed also that the Jews, who 


before the time of Ferdinand and Isabella-had come to be most _ 


important:both in numbers and in wealth, seem always to. have 
employed Moorish workmen for their buildings, and appear to 
have existed in great. numbers in’ precisely the districts—as 
e.g. Zaragoza and Calatayud—in which, owing to, the nature of 
the soil and lack of stone for building, the finest examples of 
Spanish brickwork are to be seen. The history of brickwork 
in Spain is therefore to a great extent’a history of Moorish art, 
or at least of that variety of it which, being in part Moorish, 
but in part affected by the Christian works which were in pro- 
gress at the same time, is usually called Moresque ; and it is 
to be observed that, whereas the stone buildings which we find 
in Spain were usually built by Christian architects. imported 
from, or who had studied in foreign lands, the brick buildings 


are all) but invariably designed and executed by the Moors, and 


i 
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GENERAL. ates 
A Bust of the late Lord Randolph Churchill, by Mr. Waldo 

Story, was unveiled on Monday in the corridor of the members’ 

staircase of the House of Commons, by Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 


The Electric Light is-to-be introduced in the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris, the first. part to be illuminated being the 
Avenue des Acacias... The works will be commenced forthwith. 


‘A Memorial of the Crusades has been erected in Clermont- 


-Ferrand.-- It consists of an’ immense’ fountain, surmounted by 


a’statue of Pope ‘Urban II. ‘It was designed by M. Heillard, 
architect, and the bronze statue, which is 13 feet high, is the 
work of M. Gourgouillon, sculptor. 


Captain Abney, C.B., will read a paper on “ Photography 
and Colour Printing” at the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday next. © 


The New Building for the “ Old Library ” in Birmingham 
is to be erected within eleven monhts from the plans of Messrs. 
Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay. The tenders were opened on 


Wednesday, and one from Messrs. John Barnsley & Sons was 


accepted. 


‘ Mr. Augustus Laver, an architect who was not unknown 
in England, died in Alameda, Cal. March 28. He was he 
architect of the Canadian Parliament buildings, and in con- 


nection with Mr. Fuller, of the State Capitol at Albany, N.Y., the’ 
new City Hall and the Flood mansion;.in San: Francisco, and’ 


the Coleman and Flood residences at Menlo Park, 

The Annual General Meeting of the Bristol Society of 
Architects was held at'the Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s Road, 
on Monday last, Mr. F. W. Wills in the chair.. ‘The president, 


Mr. W. L. Bernard, and vice-presidents, Messrs. Joseph Wood — 


and W. V, Gough, were re-elected, and a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the retiring hon. secretary, Mr. W. S. Skinner. 
Mr. H. Dare Bryan was elected hon. secretary for the ensuing 
session. Mo RNG UN deka ome bees ee nal jet 
The next Visit of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
takes: place. ‘to-morrow, April-23, and. will -be>to /St:. Mary?s 
Cathedral.and| Wester Coates House...) 
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services connected with science ; whether the space given 


part of some science collections’ at present housed on the 


iG "i * if f »tthe housing. of the art collections and what portion to 
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THE WEEK. 
THERE will be more than the usual difficulty in arriving 
this year at the summary judgment which is expected to be 
formulated by every visitor to the Royal Academy. Some 
will be sure to say there are too many portraits.in it for the 
exhibition to be successful, although, taking the principal 
rooms, the ratio is not more than one to five. According 
to others the loss caused by the death of LreiGHTon and 


Mixtats will be described as irreparable, and unfortunately 
several academicians from whom good work was to be ex- 


pected have not reached their average standard.. But an 


exhibition which contains the President’s Duchess of Somer- 


Sef, Mr. Briton RiviEre’s Temptation in the Walderness, 
Mr. Appry’s Aing Lear, Mr. HERKOMER’s The Guards’ 
Cheer, Mr. BRET?’s Trevose Head, Mr. PRINSEP’S Student of 
Vecromancy, Mr. Watts’s Love Triumphant, Mr. SEYMOUR 
Lucas’s William the Conqueror for the Royal Exchange, 
Mr. NapieR Hemy’s Wreckage, Mr. R. W. Macsetu’s 
Sparklets, Mr. Bunby’s Limboed, Sir H. JOHNsTON’s After 
the Battle, Mr. DRAPER’s Icarus cannot be considered as 
unattractive. There are also battle scenes which are sure 


THe Home Secretary has promised to provide the aid 
of an expert in the investigation of the causes of the collapse 
of the new: building in Orchard Street, Westminster, 
through which a foreman and six labourers were killed. It 
would be an.advantage if more than one took part in 
scrutinising the portions which are left and the dédr7s.. Fortu- 
nately it is unusual for even one of the worst class of jerry- 
built houses to succumb under: the weight of -its materials, 
and on that account the whole of the circumstances con- 
nected with the building must be considered. Whatever 
may be the origin of the failure it should not be concealed, 
but made to serve as a warning to other builders, for it is 
not impossible that more grievous accidents may arise in 
the same way. Some of the journals have stated ‘that in 
the architect’s opinion the ‘tragedy arose from the un- 
authorised removal of the supports toa‘concrete roof before 
the material was thoroughly set. The ordinary building 
labourer does not understand the nature of concrete, 
but: in the Orchard Street. mansions it was under- 
stood the work was entrusted to a_ specialist who 
should have men who were trained. The coroner at the 
preliminary inquiry said “it might be possible that in the 
course of the investigation there might be discovered some 
serious defect even in the wording of the Building Act, which 
would render it possible for a building to have been put up 
within the ordinary legal limits and yet to collapse in the 
way this had done.” His words, we suppose, relate to the 
omission of any regulation about the removal of supports or 
centering from concrete construction before there is an 
authoritative examination of the work. The snbject is of 
the utmost gravity, and we trust the Government will not 
display a penny-wise. spirit. in the arrangement for the 
services of experts. The next sitting of the coroner’s court 
for hearing evidence will be on May 9, and the interval is 
not too long for such an examination of the building as is 
required in so important a case. 


Ir was an error to have placed science and art under 
the control of one department. When technical education 
was first made a part of the business of Government in this 
country the two were kept separate, but the spirit of 
centralisation was not content until both were treated as 
one. As a consequence ‘continual war has been waged 
between the representatives of each, and at one time science 
gained the upper hand and then was deposed by its rival. 
Of late years science has secured a renewal of power and is 
eager to utilise its opportunity. It is ambitious to have the 
geological collections which are now in Jermyn Street 
transferred to South Kensington, and of course the officers 
of the Survey would have to follow. ' It was, therefore, more 
than curiosity which dictated Sir CHARLES DiLKr’s questions 
in the House of Commons on Monday. — He asked what 
portion of the new buildings at South Kensington under 
the Public Buildings Expenses -Act' was to be devoted to 


western side of Exhibition Read, and to what extent; 
whether it was computed by the Lords of the Council that 
the space assigned to art would suffice for the due exhibition 
of the magnificent collections at present in the South 
Kensington Museum ; and whether’ the Lord President 
of the. Council ;had consulted,,on the: proposed  dis- 
tribution of the’ new , available. space, the art -com- 
mittee of. referees. All. the First, Commissioner of 
Works could. say in reply was that an inter-departmental 
committee were now engaged in considering the details of 
the appropriation of the site to the east of Exhibition Road, 
and that. committee: have called upon ‘the architect, Mr. 
Aston Wess, whose design was approved in 1892, to. pre- 
pare a modified plan showing how the art collection can be 
housed, subject to the condition that the Royal College of 
Science, already placed upon the east side of the road, 
shall be so enlarged as to accommodate other services con- 
nected with science, which have been specified by the 
Lords of the Council... The “ other services connected with 
science” will of course comprise the Geological Survey and 
its collections. An inter-departmental committee sounds 
well in official ears, but what the. public should demand is 
something more than a happy family with a filial reverence 
for South Kensington and its least wishes.. As a first step 
Sir CHARLES DILkE should insist on jthe names of the 
members of the committee being made known. 


WHEN dealing with private Bills of unusual importance, 
such as the Victoria Embankment Extension and St. John’s 
Improvement Bill, it is not wise for the House of 
Commons to depart from the usual procedure, which is to 
allow the Bill to be considered by a committee before any 
voting takes place. Experience. has shown that whenever 
the House is unable to have all the details of a project 
explained there is a liability for prejudice to become 
omnipotent. Letustakeone example. Whena Central London 
Railway was first proposed, it was assumed that it would 
cause inconvenience to the West End residents, including 
many members of both Houses of Parliament. Accordingly a 
similar course to that of Tuesday was followed, but the 
voting against the Bill was more unfavourable than 336 to 
84. It was assumed that in consequence a Central London 
Railway scheme was annihilated for ever. The only result, 
however, was that by delay the cost of the works was 
increased and general convenience diminished. We may 
expect history to repeat itself in the Westminster im- 
provement. If the character of the measure’ were 
investigated in detail there might be a chance. of 
the’ conclusion that the benefit was exaggerated. But 
as not one of the speakers on Tuesday was able to say 
the speculation was likely to be unprofitable,’ we are 
sure to find a host of financiers will become eager about 
the property to be affected. That the improvement ‘will 
not eventually be carried out is impossible. The advantages 
of a transformation of the quarter have been advertized by 
the House of Commons, which is enough to secure specula- 
tion ; and besides, everybody knows that when profit’ is’ to 
be obtained antiquity must succumb. to public’ needs. 
It is, moreover, absurd to abuse the County Council as a 
body that is not qualified to deal with questions of taste in 
laying out new streets, and then to prefer the’ Council’s 
operations to those which an artist. like Mr. Norman SHaw 
would direct.’ The remains of antiquity which were to be 
displaced are not very precious. But as there is a tendency 
to idolatry in some people we suppose the. ordinary brick 
work and woodwork of the last century will serve for them 
as well as any sculptured figure. ‘os 


THE Sheffield Society of Architécts on Tuesday elected 
the following council :—President, Mr. R. W.-Fowzer; 
vice-president,, Mr. J. SmitH; hon. treasurer, Mr. F. 
Fow er ; hon. secretary, Mr. W. C. Fenton ; council, 


, Messrs. C. Haprietp, E. M. Gipps, C. J. INNOCENT, 


T. WinpDER, A. SmitH Denton, J. R. WicFutt and J. B. 
MitcHELt-WituHeErs. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
C. J. INNocenr for his valuable services as honorary secre- 


tary during the past four years. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL’ ACADEMY. 
HE appearance of the Architectural Room this year 
is more quiet than usual, owing to the prevalence of 
drawings in black and white and the absence of examples of 
coloured decoration on a large scale. Mr. H. Witson 
again is able to make the drawings around -his view of the 
chancel of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brighton, appear as 
if:they were only indications of buildings ; yet he has shown 
some mercy towards them, for he has substituted black 
chalk for colours. Asa compensation, there are a couple 
of models which rather enhance the value of ordinary pen- 
and-ink drawings as means to represent buildings. 

’ With the exception of Mr. Norman SuHaw and Mr. 
WATERHOUSE, the architects who belong to the Academy 
are contributors to the collection in the room. Mr. 
Jackson has sent his diploma work, a vigorous drawing 
with a pen of the New Schools, Oxford University, with 
two others. It may be remarked they are hung together, 
for this year, among the paintings as the drawings, the prin- 
ciple of concentration receives more recognition than is 
usual. 

. Altogether there are 209 drawings on the walls. We 
are glad to say our suggestions have been at last adopted, 
for pictures of ancient buildings are absent from the Archi- 
tectural Room. If among the paintings in the exhibition 
copies of works bv old masters were intermixed, a similar 
tule‘should be adopted for architecture, but there is neither 
unity nor equity in provoking contrasts among representa- 
tions of buildings which are neglected in portraits, land- 
scapes and genre pieces, Whatever may be the short- 
comings of the works shown on the walls of the Architectural 
Room, they belong to the English architecture of the end 
of the nineteenth century, and on the whole are fairly 
characteristic of everyday practice. 

It is needless to say there are not many examples of a 
Government building—in fact, the only one is a soldiers’ 
block in Plymouth Citadel. There are, however, substitutes 
in the form of municipal buildings, Churches, schools and 
dwellings continue to be the most fertile region in which 
commissions are to be sought. There is a design for railway 
offices in York, a view of a silo and another of an armoury, 
but religion, education and shelter are still paramount. 
London contributes a majority of the drawings—it could 
hardly be otherwise—but provincial architects cannot say 
they are passed over for the sake of metropolitan work. 
Drawings are hung which came from Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Nottingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Plymouth, 
Scarborough, Darlington, Todmorden, Bedford, Marl- 
borough, Reading, Brighton, Cardiff, Douglas, Dundee, 
Ayr. A visit to the Architectural Room during the season 
will therefore enable a native or foreign architect to judge 
of the present state of the art with tolerable accuracy. The 
majority of visitors will be likely to conclude that as yet 
there are not many signs of novelty. Gothic still is con- 
sidered to be the most fitting style for churches, the English 
mansion of the seventeenth or the eighteenth century 
inspires the design of the houses, and for municipal 
buildings Italian more or less free is adopted. 

The first drawing is a “ Design for Gates,” by Mr. J. J. 
SHaw, which is Italian in style, and figures are skilfully 
introduced. Messrs. Bromet & THoRMANn’s “ Proposed 
New Church, Barnoldwick,” is somewhat Flamboyant in 
treatment, and a crucifix is made to form part of one of the 
windows. In his ‘“‘ House at Milford-on-Sea,” Mr. ARNOLD 
MircHELL makes an effective feature of the cornices. The 
building is rather large, and the exterior flue therefore 
appears more out of place than in a smaller house. Mr. 
W. H. Arkin Berry has avoided uniformity in the windows 
of his houses at Bognor. One is in a very bright red 
brick, but from arrangements of doors suggests a pair of 
houses. The “Dames Houses, Wycombe Abbey School,” 
form a block which stands on a terrace, and in which Mr. 
Caro has contrived to introduce sufficient variety. The 
“ Houses and Shop, Middleton,” by Mr. E. Woon, are a great 
improvement on the Lancashire row, and the use of plaster 
reliefs is effective.» But what percentage is obtainable from 
the venture? The “New Church, Caerhtin, Conway,” by 
Mr. H. L. Norru, is essentially Gothic, but round instead of 
pointed arches are employed throughout. There is an 
avoidance of commonplace which is not usual with cheap 
churches. It cannot be complained that Mr. Carvi.t’s 
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‘Hotel, Churston, Devon,” is monotonous, ‘for scarlet, 
green and purple appear in it. Like most of the hotels in 
the room, a balcony is prominent. A rear viewof a large 
house at Fittleworth, Sussex, is given by Mr. R.S. BALFour. 
The plan is well arranged. a ya 

Mr. Artcuison’s “ Decoration for a Chapel in Marble, 
Mosaic and Paint,” is of a refined Italian type, or Greco- 
Italian, for the dome recalls Pompeian work which was 
likely to be produced by Greek artists. The inscriptions 
are in Latin. The columns have capitals of gilt bronze. 
All the ornament is of a quiet class, and is not oyer- 
conventionalised. Mr. E. S. WarTKINS, in his “ Design for 
a Window,” employs alternate rows of saints and angels 
bearing shields. Mr. Curistiz’s ‘“ Nobleman’s Country 
House” is shown by a _bird’s-eye view. It is severely 
dignified, but the immense porch suggests hospitality. The 
“Shooting Lodge, Milfield, Kirkcudbrightshire,” by Mr. 
J. K. Hunter, is more like a terrace of lodges; they are 
very plain examples of Scottish houses. “The Library, 
North Mymms,” by Messrs. ERNEST GrorGE & YEATES, 
represents a very rich fireplace and chimneypiece with 
quaint caryatids and several cartouches. It is flanked by 
book-shelves and a cupboard richly carved. “‘Okewood, 
Sussex,” for the Duchess Santo. TEODORO, is among the 
most interesting of the country houses, and, like other late 
examples, a terrace is made an important part of the com- 
position. An old-fashioned garden is also an adjunct of 
‘St. Monans,” by Messrs. Niven & WiGGLESwoRTH. The 
‘Armoury of the London Scottish” at Wimbledon, by Mr. 
H. O. CREsSWELL, shows a verandah, the side rooms having 
curved bays, arms in relief being introduced in the gables, Mr. 
Runtz uses timber for filling in a part of his “Country House” 
at Sutton, of sufficient length to assume a sort of metrical 
appearance, and appears to give more emphasis to the large 
window. The “Decoration of a Room at Walsingham 
House,” by Signor Formiii, is evidence of a practised 
hand which can make the figures appear as if produced 
with facility. The ceiling is also painted with figures. In 
the panels below ornament in gold is used, and in that way 
the contrast between the upper and lower parts of the room 
is less marked. Mr. May’s “ Additions and Alterations to 
Jardine Hall, Dumfriesshire,” impart interest to a building 
that was an example of old-fashioned Classic. ‘The massive 
door to vestibule suggests defence ; there are capacious stairs 
and generally the changes are improvements. ‘‘ The Croft, 
Totteridge,” which is one of Mr. Coxicurt’s houses in the 
northern suburbs of London, is shown by a bold drawing in 
pencil. It is two-storeyed with projecting wings, broad low 
windows, and the ornament in relief which is fast becoming in- 
dispensable. Mr. A. E.Srreer hasa plain red-brick building 
with attics in roof, as an example of a modern country house. 
Mr. GLennir’s “ House and Stabling on Wimbledon Com- 
mon” is not of more importance. In the ‘ Residence at 
Edwalton” Messrs. BREwILL& Barty emphasise the different 
angles by large pilasters instead of quoins. There is some 
variety among the windows. The “Gallery and Ball-room,” 


_by Messrs. CLark & Moscrop, isa library also. Book-shelves 


are arranged belew, the walls are hung with paintings and — 
are broken by arched recesses. Above is a deep cove, and 
a music gallery is seen at end. The general effect is suc: 
cessful, Mr. Davison’s “ Portion of a Design for Municipal 
Residence” has more of the appearance of a cottage 
residence. ‘A London Garden, St. John’s Lodge, 
Regent’s Park,” is the subject ofa vigorous drawing in 
colours by Mr. R, W. Scuuttz: The boundary of: the 
garden is marked by a series of statues on both sides of a 
lawn, and leading to a part laid out as a circle. To 
horticulturists the arrangement may appear artificial, but 
there is much to recommend in such a disposition of space, 
Mr. Ricumonp’s “Chequers Mead” is of the type of 
country house which is now in favour. Mr. Brypon, in 
his “Design for Town Hall, Colchester,” suggests the 
difficulty of dealing with too confined a site. It appears to 
have hardly area enough for the simplest building, but the 
Town Council, being ambitious, desired to haye offices 
with a tower, &c.. There is consequently too much com- 
pression between the parts, and too little of blank spaces. to, 
give repose. In the “Art Gallery and Library, Bath,” 
there was apparently more space. than .could be utilised 
with the funds at the architect’s. disposal, os 

ms (Zo. be continued.) ay 
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~WATER-COLOUR. SOCIETY’S. EXHIBITION. 
S it Mr. ALBERT Goopwin’s influence which is seen 
at work in the summer exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, or is it an effort to escape from 


' the monotonous labour of imitation by attempts at creation ? 


Whatever may be the cause,'the dominant “note” of the 
collection is one of mystery, and in consequence there is 
more novelty awaiting the visitor than is usually found in the 
gallery. To others besides the visitors the experiments 
would bring surprise. TURNER would rejoice if he could 
see so many transformations of atmospheric phenomena, 
but the majority of the modest painters who gave character 
to water-colour art by keeping faithful to the experiences of 
those who gazed on and those who purchased the drawings, 
would be doubtful about the success of so. many ambitious 
attempts, in which scenes are made visible which the 
authors could not have beheld with bodily eyes, and which 
could not be verified by any recollections of the spectators. 

As we have suggested, it is the treatment of the space 
surrounding the earth which gives the chief interest to the 
exhibition. It is not easy to create a new earth on paper 
or canvas, for mountains and valleys, trees and rocks are 
familiar to us, and few artists could impart new charac- 
teristics to them. But the possibilities of combinations of 
the elements of the atmosphere, such as no eye has yet 
witnessed, seem reasonable to all men who are not scientific 
meteorologists. One reason for the expectation of startling 
changes arises, no doubt, from the employment in so many 
languages of the same word to express the vault above the 
earth; and the heavens, “the pure empyrean,” where the 
supreme power dwells amidst sanctities. Another reason 
is that men in general do not bestow much attention on the 
sky, and in consequence commonplace combinations of 
blue and white colours are introduced in the majority of 
pictures, for even TURNER dare not record his experiences 
in any picture he wished to sell, and was compelled to 
adapt his ethereal scenery, in order to avoid offending the 
ignorance of a public who were always ready to cry out 
against his supposed deviations from truth. 

But the most constant watchers of. the skies, although 
they would delight in several of the drawings in the Water- 
Colour Exhibition, must admit that what is represented is 
only inferentially true. Mr. Goopwin’s Vision of the 
Keepers of the Sheep, the Christmas morning scene in 
Bethlehem, suggests a descent of the upper heavens to 
earth rather than a transfiguration of a terrestrial scene. 
The beautiful blue light in which mystic forms are vaguely 
discerned, and which is pierced by rays that are more 
intense, is an imaginative creation which appears to come 
from inspiration instead of from a logical combination of 
appearances which were occasionally seen. Mr. CLARENCE 
Wuairte has also taken a subject from the Scriptures, and 
in Afier the Deluge there is one of the most impressive 
skies that can be conceived even by those who have been 
up early on mountain heights. If Mr. Goopwin’s drawing 
symbolises peace on earth, Mr. WuHaitr’s suggests that the 
war of the elements is barely ended, the thunder may still 
be bellowing in the depths and order is not fully restored. 
The latter is the more vigorous scene, for we seem to see 
colossal forces that are restrained with difficulty from a 
renewed battle. But the human figure which is introduced 
amidst the clouds is too definite and, it must be owned, too 
weak to enhance the effect of the profundity of troubled 
clouds. In a commotion of the kind the most shadowy 
indication is more than enough, for by furnishing a scale it 
makes the aerial visions appear small. 

Mr. BREWTNALL in his Very Witching Time of Night 
has attempted a scene which is commonly made ludicrous. 
But in this case the “darkness visible” is the important 
part, and the old ladies who enjoy themselves in so 
mysterious a region are to be envied rather than hated. If 
the drawing had appeared in the days of witch-hunting it 
would not promote the interests of the law. Another 
weird scene is the breaking-up of an East Indiaman on the 
Castinicks, by Mr. WaLtrerR Duncan. Mr. Robert 
Lirtie’s Kedcrosse Knight is a forest scene which suggests 
invisible dangers to the riders who are about to enter the 
dark cavern. Miss Clara Monta tra has also come under 


the influence of the time, for Ze Coming Storm reveals a 


ew -power in the artist. Mr. H. M. Marsuatu has of 
late often endeayoured to express the mysterious aspects 


‘of London skies, which in expressiveness and_ variety 
compensate for the clearness which can be seen in con- 
tinental cities, but the confidence that he would have rivals 
has inspired him to more daring feats. His views 
of London this year are enough to reconcile residents 
to their lot.. As a sedative for tried eyes and nerves 
there is, however, no drawing in the gallery which 
surpasses Mr. ArtHUR. MELvILLE’s. Venetian Night. 
It represents the Campanile standing against the deep blue 
sky, which no poet has succeeded in suggesting by the. aid 
_of words. The architect who designed the tower must 
have been also a poet, for only a man who felt the repose of 
nature in his inmost soul could have raised a structure so 
_ simple and soaring, from which angels might. sing hymns 
_ that were in harmony with night. Whether it is owing to 
_ the tower, or the blue which envelops it like some seamless 
royal robe, the drawing makes many of the scenes from 
nature on the same wall appear fussy in their variety. A 
_ more reposeful work has not been seen of late years in the 
| gallery. 
The drawings we have mentioned are dangerous neigh- 
| bours, but the rest of the collection is this year in general 
most interesting. Only a few are hung which will not up- 
hold. the artist’s reputation. Sir E. Burne-Jones’s 
_ Perseus and Andromeda shows a monster which might have 
_ been painted by the yard, or rather the perch. To send 
such a length of stuff to enfold a very little girl was an 
error of judgment which PosEIpoNn was not likely to fall 
into. In painting monsters, as in other affairs, the maxim 
rien de trop should not be set aside. A work beside it, 
Who's There? by Mr. WALTER CRANE, is another example 
that seems to prove the disadvantage of artists in decoration 
going beyond their field. As it represents a spirit tapping 
at a door and a young lady looking out, it might be intended 
to serve as a design fora valentine. Far more satisfactory as 
| efforts to revive antiquity are Mr. BULLEID’s Zo the Household 
Gods and A Columbarium, in which beauty of line is not 
sacrificed to archeology. Mr. NorMAN TayvLor represents 
Circe, but happily there is no suggestion of the degradation 
of humanity in the scene, and the landscape environment 
adds to the interest of the drawing. Mr. HensHAtt has 
over-emphasised the contrast between infancy and old age 
in his Orphan. He is more successful in Patience—a child 
in white seated on an old carved chest. Mr. H. WALLis’s 
Lixcavating in Egypt suggests that the success of Professor 
PETRIE’S labours is in a measure owing to his fair play. 
The drawing has the appearance of one painted on the spot. 
Another vigorous Egyptian scene is Mr. E. A. GooDALw’s 
Caravan overtaken by a Sandstorm which occurs on those 
occasions. Mr. Cari Haac suggests the terror which arises 
by representing the effect of the storm on an individual. Of 
Li Repute is not a hackneyed subject, and is evidence of 
the tenacity of old prejudices. An old woman is regarded 
as a witch by-several children, and the bigger boys with 
dauntless breasts appear ready to face the consequences of 
attacking her. Mr. A. Hopxins’s 4 Bathe in the Surf 
shows three girls bathing on a fine summer’s day, 
the sea being as well painted as the figures. A drawing that 
would serve as a sort of pendant is Mr. WEGUELIN’s Pax 
the Beguiler, where a pair of mermaids appear as fascinated 
by the god’s music. The two drawings raise questions 
about the limits of art, but in treating mythological subjects 
it would be wise to ask what the Greeks would have done, 
and there is no doubt they would have avoided representing 
truncated emotions. Mr. Giinpont is able to take the 
position vacated by the removal of H. S. Marks in portraying 
old enthusiasts and amateurs. He is endowed with humour— 
a quality much needed in the Society. Cracked and Science— 
a microscopist and a china maniac—are excellent. More 
important is the April Shower, a group sheltering under the 
protection of a booth, and who are commenting on an 
elderly man and his young wife who pass. Considering the 
limits of water-colours, Mr. Hopwoop’s Peep at the Bairns 
and Mr. Lockuart’s Church Lottery in Spain are the more 
successful of the figure-pieces, They are so placed as to 
provoke a comparison. Both are candle-light scenes. The 
anxious mother, who kneels to catch a glimpse of a baby 
in an old-fashioned cradle while shading the light from its 
eyes, is rendered with amazing power. The chiaroscuro 
in Mr, Lockwart’s drawing is less marked, but with so 
many figures that, we suppose, was inevitable. The men 
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and women’ display true Spanish gravity, and it would’ | 


appear as if in Mr. LockHart there could be a successor 
to Puitip, Lonc and BurRGEss. ; j 
Architecture generally asserts itself in the old Society. 
Mr. E. J. Hopcson this year has carefully drawn views 
from Rouen, Dinan and Abbeville: Mr. T.. M. Rooke 
presents scenes in Great Andelys and Loches which are no 
less interesting. Mr. A. Goopwin has attempted the Taj 
Mahal, which seems to defy all attempts at adequate repre- 
sentation.’ Mr. R. W. ALian has’ found a model which 
suits his style in Beccles Church. “Mr. W. CaLLow again 
suggests how admirably some old buildings can improve 
the landscapes about them. . 
There are many landscapes to suggest the unsurpassed 
varieties of colour which can be seen in Britain. Takin 
the burning vegetation in Mr. CLARENCE WHAITE’S Panta 
Mill and the Westminster in the Frost of Mr. WALTER 
FIELD as extremes, where else can such delicate gradations 
of colour and form be observed ?> Elsewhere there is more 
sublimity, but in what foreign country is it possible to find 
scenes to match those represented in the exhibition such as 
the Sunset, Ennerdale Lake, by Mr. Ricsy ; the Coast of 
LVorth Devon, by Mr. Jackson ; Snowdon, by Mr. CLARENCE 
WualtE; Wargrave-on-Thames, by Mr. PARKER; the 
Billowy Downs, by Mr. R. THoRN WalITE ; the Pool among 
the Fills, by Mr. WaTERLow ; the Gaf’s Mill, Moniave, 
by Mr. Paterson ; and the Bex Ladz, which has enabled 
Mr. BirKET FosTeR to display increased power whilé 
losing none of his ancient charm? There is, indeed, an 
abundance of agreeable works to gratify the lover of water- 
colours in the hundred and twenty-seventh exhibition. 


AN INTERESTING MEMORIAL, 

HE Corporation of London has just issued an interest- 
ing and valuable volume giving the “ Origin, Statutory 
Powers and Duties of the Commission of Sewers of thé 
City of London.” Mr. W. H. Monracue Bares, the clerk 
of the Commission, has done his work well, the result being 
a volume full of information, and. worthy to be preserved 
as a permanent memorial of the good work done by an 

ancient and honourable body. 


It appears that as far back as Epwarp I. “a commission | 


was issued into London directed to the mayor and sheriffs.” 


In 1531, in the reign of Henry VIII., the appointment | 


of the Commission of Sewers was vested in the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer of England, and the two 
Chief Justices for the time being, or by three of them, the 
Lord Chancellor being one. This Act was made perpetual 
in the reign of Epwarp VI. 

The origin of the Commission as constituted till its 
amalgamation with the Corporation of London in December 
last took place in 1666, when by the Act of Cuar_es II., 
cap. 3, it was appointed “for rebuilding the City of 
London ” after the Great Fire, and the privileges it then 
obtained it has preserved for more than a couple of centuries 
—a splendid example of popular self-government. 

It should be remembered that the Commissioners were 
elected by a popular franchise, and so great has been the 
general satisfaction of the electors that the same members 
have been elected year after year. This harmony may be 
attributed to the fact that there has never existed any poli- 
tical feeling in the Commission, and the spirit of economy 
has so prevailed that, notwithstanding its many public 
works, it has closed its history with a margin of rating 
powers of 6d. in the pound, and its liability on loans, which 
is continually decreasing, only amounted to 1,405,000/, 

It is a strange coincidence that just as the Commission 
was born soon after the Great Fire of London, at its death 
it was considering how to benefit the citizens by widening 
the streets in the area of the great fire which has recently 
caused so much devastation in thé ward of Cripplegate. 
The preamble of the Act by which the Commission was 
established is’ an extraordinary piece of composition. 
Having made a reference to the “most dreadful fire,” it 
goes on to say:—“ For the speedy restoration whereof, and 
for the better regulation, uniformity and gracefulness of 
such new buildings as shall be erected for habitation in 
order thereunto,” and so on, the Commission to have the 
power “to impose any reasonable tax upon all the houses 


within the’said City and liberties thereof in proportion to 
the benefit they shall receive.” Oe tee 
The dates and powers of the Commission have been 
enlarged by no less than fifty-three Acts of Parliament, 
ranging from the Act 7 ANNE, cap. 9, 1708, down to the © 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 1893. Mr. Bates 
only pretends to give us but a brief summary of the many 
good works carried out by the Commission during its long 
history. As a burial board it has laid out the City of 
London Cemetery at Ilford at a cost of 82,0007. One good 
result of this work has been that its purchase gave to the 
Corporation certain rights as “commoners,” and, having 
these, they were able to fight the people’s battle and win 
Epping Forest for the public for ever. ‘The Commissioners 
had a great work to do in the cleansing and repairing of the 
48 miles of public ways and: 41 miles of sewers under its 
care, for it must be admitted that no city in the world is 
kept cleaner than the City of London. agi | 
The work of getting rid of the refuse of so large an area 
has necessitated in one year the collection of 75,000 tons 
of refuse, 33,000 tons of which were street sweepings and 
42,000 dust and trade refuse. ie 
Dr. W. S—EDGwick SAUNDERS, M.D., F.S.A., &c., assisted 
by a staff of inspectors, has prevented disease by tracing 
out and suppressing its causes, making the City of London 
a place to be desired for habitation. ‘The Commissioners 
were the pioneers in the erection of underground conyeni- 
ences in place of the unsightly above-ground urinals, and 
their example is being imitated in all parts of London and, 
indeed, in the kingdom. .The gross receipts from this 


| source at present amount to nearly 6,o00/. a year. 


In all departments of a well-ordered city the Commis- 
sioners have expended the money of the ratepayers in a 


| judicious manner. They have looked after the artisans in the 


factories and workshops, they have seen-to the cleanliness 
of bakehouses, cowsheds, dairies and common lodging- 
houses, they have prevented the sale of diseased meat and 
have provided a shelter for those who have been sent out 
of their houses while being disinfected. They have given 
accommodation to 1,000 persons whose ) homes were pulled 
down for improvements, and have erected standposts to 
supply the poorer inhabitants of the City with water for 
domestic purposes. . 

One of. the last acts of the Commissioners was to take 
up the cause of those who complain of our imperfect tele- 
phone system, and to demand a cheaper telephone service 
for London. All these duties are now efficiently carried 
out by committees of the Corporation of London ; but it 
seems fitting that this memorial should give to posterity a 
record of the quiet and: effectual work of so honourable a 
body as the late Commissioners of Sewers. We may add that 
the book is embellished with an excellent portrait of Mr. 
Alderman SMALLMAN, the last chairman of the Commission. 


CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 

N our issue March 25, the article ‘Specifications for 

_ Electrical Work ” should have read “Specifications in 
General,” as it not only applied to electrical work, the points 
mentioned relating to most works of an engineering or 
architectural nature. 

We now, however, have before us a set of standard 
clauses which have been adopted by the Electrical Engi- 
neering Plant Manufacturers’ Association and the Municipal 
Electrical Association, as representing the contractor and 
purchaser respectively. It may prove of interest if we give 
a summary of these ‘clauses, and at the same time give 
briefly extracts from a few clauses that have appeared in 
specifications of some important works. be 

Powers of Engineer.—The new clause with regard to 
this adopted by the above-mentioned bodies is to the effect 
that :—The engineer may during the execution of the con- 
tract alter, increase or reduce the work of the contract, or 
may have altered or removed any work partially or com- 
pletely carried out, but the difference of cost caused thereby 
shall be added to or deducted from the contract price as 
the case may be, which difference shall be according to the 
rates set out in the schedule, in so far as the same are 
applicable ; if the same are not applicable then they shall 
be such as are fair and reasonable, and in the event of ‘dis- 
pute the same to be referred to arbitration. 
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All instructions as to alterations or additions must be 
given by the engineer in writing and state that the matter is 
to be the subject of an extra charge, otherwise no additions 
shall be made to the contract price. If the engineer gives 
the contractor notice of his decision to reject materials or 
to amend workmanship which he considers defective, the 
same shall be obeyed by the contractor unless he gives 
notice to the purchaser within seventy-two hours, in which 
ease the question may be submitted to arbitration. ‘The 
contractor must not, under such circumstances, ccase to 
proceed with the execution of the contract to the prejudice 
of the purchaser. t 

We notice that the course with regard to this clause has 
usually been to the effect that :—The works are :n all 
respects to be carried out to the entire satisfaction of the 
engineer, and in the event of any dispute or difference 
occurring, the engineer’s decision to be final. Again— 
the engineer shall have the power to test 1n any manner 
and at any time, at the expense of the contractor, any part of 
the works, as to their suitability. Also—if in the opinion of 
the engineer any work executed is defective, the same shall 
be removed within twenty-four hours of notice, and new 
work shall be executed in place thereof at the expense of 
the contractor, and in the event of the contractor failing to 
remove such defective work within the time specified, then 
the engineer shall have the power to order such work to be 
carried out by another ‘person at the expense of the con- 
tractor. We also note that the engineer shall have power 
to dismiss from the works any of the contractor’s employés, 


if in his (the engineer’s) opinion the same are incompetent, 


negligent or misconduct themselves. Also—the contractor 
shall constantly employ a competent foreman on the works; 
such foreman shall, on behalf of the contractor, receive, 
execute and obey all instructions and directions given by the 
engineer, and also such foreman shall not be changed with- 
out the consent of the engineer. Further—notwithstanding 
the omission in the specifications of any plant or materials 
which may be requisite to put the work under the contract 
in good and complete order, the contractor shall supply and 
erect the same, and where the quality of the material is not 
directly specified the contractor shall supply the best of the 
sort. ; 

Completion of Work and FPenalties.—With respect to 
this matter, the departure from the usual course is that, in 
the event of default in performing and observing the pro- 
visions of this clause within the limited period, or extension 
of the period which may be granted, the contractor shall 
pay to the purchaser on demand a sum as ascertained and 
liquidated damages, and not as a penalty, fcr each week 
which shall elapse between the expiration period and com- 
pletion (under no circumstances is this sum to exceed 1 per 
‘cent. of the contract value per week), unless the ‘contract 
works shall have been delayed by an unreasonable strike, by 
excessive inclement weather, or by any circumstances over 
which the contractor shall have had no control. 

Extracting from some recent specifications, we note that 
the works are to be carried on day and night without extra 
-charge to the purchaser if, in the judgment of the engineer, 
there is any cause which requires the same; but no work 


‘shall be carried out at night without the consent of the 


engineer. Also—a pecuniary penalty equal to 20 per cent. 
of the amount of the tender to be paid by the contractor 
as a liquidated and ascertained amount in case the terms of 
the contract are not duly performed. Again—the contractor 
shall pay to the purchaser as ascertained and liquidated 
damages, and not as a penalty, the sum of 50/. for each and 
every week which shall elapse between the expiration of 
the limited period and the actual completion of the 
‘contract. 

Power of Purchaser to Use Works during E-xecution.— 
According to this new clause, the purchaser may use any 
portion of the plant reasonably capable of use at any time 
during the execution of the contract, and also pending any 
arbitrations ; but the contractor shall be entitled, by way of 
rental, to a sum equal to 5 per cent. per annum upon the 
amount withheld in respect of any machinery put into 
‘beneficial use and not paid for. . 

Payments.—The clause adopted relating to this is 
that :—During the progress of works and after the expira- 
tion of each month the contractor shall be entitled on the 
engineer’s certificate to 75 per cent. of the value of the 


-work executed and plant delivered during the month, until 


the balance retained by the purchaser is equal. to, 10 per 
cent. of the total value of the contract. After which the 
payments shall be increased to go per cent. of the value as 
before until the completion of the contract, when the con- 
tractor shall be entitled to one-half of the balance, the 
remaining half to be payable after a certain period, which 
under no circumstances shall exceed twelve months. In 
the event of incomplete or defective details, however, the 
purchaser may retain a sum which in the opinion of the 
engineer fairly represents the prejudice to the purchaser due 
to the same until adjustment to the satisfaction of the 
engineer ; but if the purchaser is unable to place the parts 
or details at the disposal of the contractor for the necessary 
time for the repairs, &c., owing to their being in use, then 
the contractor shall receive full payment, providing he gives 
the purchaser an undertaking to remedy the defects as soon 
as convenient. 

With regard to this, we. notice in several specifications 
that a balance of 20 per cent. of the contract price shall be 
retained by the purchaser until the end of the term of 
maintenance. In others—haif the balance of 20 per cent. to 
be paid six months from the date of completicn, the other half 
six months afterwards. 

Certificates of Engineer.—This clause states that certifi- 
cates of the engineer other than the final certificate shall 
not be considered evidence as to the passing of those 
portions of the contract to which they relate, nor relieve 
the contractor from liability with regard to defects. .When 
applying for a certificate the contractor shall, if required, 
furnish an approximate statement of the value of the work 
based on the original estimate. On completion of the 
contract, if the engineer refuses to grant the final certificate 
on the application of the. contractor, the same shall be 
subject to arbitration. 

Limitation of Responsibility: and Maintenance by Con- 
tractor.—¥rom this clause we gather that from the date of 
the final certificate of completion the contractor shall be 
responsible for and maintain according to the specification 
the whole of the contract works, fair wear and tear 
excepted, for a period not exceeding twelve months in any 
case. 

The clause which is common in specifications is prac- 
tically as follows:—The contractor shall be responsible 
during the carrying out of the works for all accidents or 
damage from whatsoever cause arising, and shall also be 
chargeable for anything that may be taken, removed, 
damaged, or destroyed, to whomsoever belonging, and 
responsible for making good all defects and damage to the 
works from carelessness, bad material or workmanship, or any 
other cause, whether such defects or damage may be caused 
through the negligence of.the contractor or not, or may be 
discovered during the progress or after the completion of 
the work. In cther specifications we note that the con- 
tractor shall indemnify the purchaser from all claims on 
account of injury or accident arising from carelessness, 
neglect, or non-compliance with the stipulations in respect 
of watching, fencing, or shoring, and if the purchaser is 
called upon to pay any sum, the same shall be charged to 
the centractor, and he shall not be at liberty to dispute the 
payment, notwithstanding the same may have been made 
without his knowledge, and notwithstanding any decision in 
law. 

Drawings.—The contractor. shall not be called upon to 
furnish constructional details further than, in the opinion 
cf the engineer, are required for the purposes of the con- 
tract, but the engineer shall have the right to inspect, at all 
reasonable times, at the works of the manufacturers, any 
drawings ofany portions of the plant. If additional copies 
of the drawings are required the contractor shall be paid a 
fair price to be arranged for the same. 

Arbitration.—In the event of any dispute or difference 
between the purchaser or engineer on his behalf and the 
contractor arising during the progress, after completion, or 
through breach of the contract, then either party may 
within seventy-two hours, but not later, give to the other 
notice in writing, and the same shall be referred to arbitra- 


| tion according to the Arbitration Act of 1880. 


The usual clause is that, in the event of dispute, the 
same shall be referred to the award and decision of the 
engineer, as sole arbiter, whose decision shall be final The 
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engineer shall have power over the costs of any procéedings 
under this clause. ’ 

Some of the extracts we have given from clauses in 
past specifications and conditions do not directly apply to 
the new standard clauses, but where this is the case they 
refer to the headings, and we have thought it advisable to 
mention them. 

The settlement of these new standard clauses can- 
not fail to be of benefit to all concerned. Many of 
the disputes so prominent in the past will be avoided if 
they are adopted. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual dinner of the Society took place on Thursday 
evening, April 21, at St. James’s Restaurant, Regent 
Street. Mr. T. Walter L. Emden, J.P., presided. Amongst 
those present were the Earl of Jersey, G.C.M.G., Lord Welby, 
G.C.B., Dean L.G, Vere, Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., Judge 
Emden, Alderman Sir David Evans, K.C.M.G., Mr. H. 
Atherley-Jones, Q.C., M.P.,. Mr. Ernest Flower, M.P., Mr. 
iF. G. Kenyon, M.A.,-Mr. R. Robert Walker, J.P., Messrs. 
S. W. Thompson, Robert Walker, jun., B.E., Edward Bond, 
L.C.C., E. J. Hamilton, Ellis Marsland (hon. sec.), O. Mars- 
land, W. Williams, J. Walford, C. A. Bassett-Smith, Gordon 
Hills, S, Marsland, R. T. Symond, C. E. Jackson, H. 


Coil, S. T. T. James, T. R. Richards, W. E.° Fearn, 
JoceR, “Manning; Sot Hi) Egan; Ay se. SLacey,C) i> Bat 
cher, W. Cooper, J. W. Brockman, G. H.  Phillott, M.A,, 


A, W. Tribe, P.» Condy, H. Warren, B. R. Tucker, J.. GC. 
Jackson, A. Quartermain, H. Howard, H. Martyn, Charles 
Day, G. E. Bond, W. H. Dearle, Silvanus Trevail, vice- 
president; H. G. Quartermain, hon. treasurer; Major F. S. 
Leslie, R.E., vice-president; Rev. C. A. Berry, Rev. A. Mercer, 
M.A., and Alderman C. E. Skinner. 

The following were the toasts :— 

“The Queen,” proposed by the President, was drunk with 
all honours, after which Miss Aimée Ferdinand sang one verse 
from the national anthem. 

Alderman Sir David Evans proposed the “Houses of 
Parliament,” and the Earl of Jersey responded for the Lords 
and Mr, Ernest Flower, M.P., for the Commons. 

The President, proposing the toast of “The Clergy,” said 
the clergy from the earliest days had done much for archi- 
tecture, but in showing their appreciation of this fostering care, 
architects should not give the praise to one division of the 
clergy more than to another. Each denomination had given its 
aid often by opening their purse-strings to forward the art. 

The Rev. A. Mercer, M.A., replying, said they were living 
in days of shocks. One great shock which came from South 
London was the destruction of Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 
It was an ill wind which blew nobody any good, so he could 
only trust the wind would blow somebody some good and that, 
perhaps, one of the architects around him would have the good 
fortune of raising a more beautiful successor. 

Dean Vere also responded. : 

Mr. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., in proposing the toast of “The 
London County Council,” said the Council had been directed 
by Parliament to examine all the plans of the new buildings to 
be erected and all alterations to be carried out in the city of 
London, and this work by the aid of their officers they had 
done well. The County Council had done much to improve 
and beautify the city under their control, thus giving great 
opportunities for the architect. 

Madame Ribolla then sang “ You and I.” 

Lord Welby, G.C.B., responding to the toast of the County 
Council, spoke of the charges of extravagance which were con- 
stantly being brought against that body, but he did not think 
the Society of Architects would endorse that view. The 
Council were in reality a retiring body, residing in an obscure 
corner of St. James’s Park, ‘in which they were compelled to 
carry on their business. Parliament perhaps thought wisely to 
check their ambitions, but he hoped the House of Commons 
would at a not distant future look upon their claims with a 
favourable eye. 

| Mr. Atherley-Jones, Q.C., M.P., proposed “The Society. of 
Architects and Architecture.” He regretted to say his know- 
ledge of modern architecture was very limited, but notwith- 
standing he had a keen appreciation for the art which had done 
so much towards beautifying parts of London. The object of 
the Society was not to raise the status of its members, but to 
raise the standard of architecture and to secure greater benefits 
for the public at large. Concerning the Registration Bill he 
was almost ashamed to speak, but such was the inner working 
of Parliamentary affairs and the deplorable imbecility of private 
members that it was almost impossible to secure the passage of 
such measures. 
monopolies, thus causing a reaction. Being aware how vast 
privileges had from time to time been conferred upon large 


Another difficulty was the system of creating. 


bodies, he could hardly refrain from forming the conclusion 
that the Legislature had been wrong in not securing this benefit 
for the public. It would be his earnest desire to promote 
this measure and in the end to secure what they had so long 
contended for. . ; ay: 

The President, in reply, said it was not the intention of such 
a Society that there should be a monopoly by the passing of the 
Registration Bill, but their object was that in the future those- 
who erected dwelling-houses or buildings in which people lived: 
should first pass some proper. examination, and he was 
astonished at the difficulty with which the passing of the Bilk 
had been attended. There seemed to him no reason why 
anyone opposed such a necessity. Although there were many 
architectural societies in England, it was not until the Society 
of Architects came into existence that any interest was taken 
in the matter of registration. In those days, as now, any man. 
who could pay for a brass plate could claim to be a full-fledged 
architect. He thought architecture would benefit, both con- 
structionally and artistically, if they secured registration. 

Mr. Ellis Marsland proposed “The Registration Bill Com- 
mittee,” which was formed in 1886. Their more arduous duties 
were completed when they had finished the drafting of the Bill 
and handed it over to Mr. Atherley-Jones. But they had not 
finished their whole work, as constant watch had to be kept on 
its progress. Meetings, too, had been held in the provinces to- 
prove the desirability of such a measure, and to get the pro- 
fession to take an interest in it. There was, however, great 
opposition, and although there had been arguments against it: 
none were worthy of the name. : 

A song, “The Bonny Owl,” was here rendered by Mr. 
Harrison Brockbank. Pos 

Mr. Robert Walker, J.P., responding to the toast, said: 
examination was merely the thermometer which recorded. 
previous teaching. The great object of registration was that 
aspirants should inspire confidence in their clients, and prove: 
that they had a groundwork of knowledge of the work to which. 
they aspired. He could not understand why the measure 
should not pass, but thought it might be accounted for in 
the want of enthusiasm and earnestness, and perhaps selfish 
ness, which was so evident in the persons of professors of 
architecture. eee 

Mr. Trevail proposed the toast of “The Visitors,” Judge 
Emden responding. ; 

Major Leslie, R.E., gave “The Press,” to which Mr. 
Harvey Piper replied. ; 


BRAMANTE AND BRAMANTINO. rly 
oy E excellent introduction by Mr. H. F. Cook to the cata- 
logue of the exhibitian of examples of the Milanese and. 
allied schools of Lombardy he has organised at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, contains the following information about two- 
artists whose works are not always discriminated by critics :— 
The accounts given by Vasari, Lomazzo and other writers. 
of Donato Bramante are of the most confused kind. These 
authorities have telescoped him with his pupil Bartolommeo- 
Suardi, called Bramantino, so that it is extremely difficult to- 
disentangle the two, and modern research has not yet succeeded. 
in giving a perfectly clear account of Bramante as painter. 
Bramante as architect is far better known, and Morelli would 
have us regard him as employing painting only as a decorative 
and accessory art. The most recent writer on the subject 
assigns him, however, a more definite place among the painters. 
of his time. In the present state of uncertainty where precisely 
to draw the line between Bramante and Bramantino it seems. 
better to suspend judgment; there can, however, be no doubt 
that Bramante was employed to decorate the private houses. 
and public buildings during his stay in Milan, and that certain 
works in fresco still existing do come from his hand. fe 
Bramante of Urbino, like Leonardo of Florence, flourished 
under the rule of Lodovico il Moro in Milan, and left on the 
latter’s overthrow in 1499. The earliest date we hear of him 
in Lombardy is 1477, when he was employed to paint. frescoes. 
on the Palazzo del Podest’ at Bergamo. Vasari makes him: 
study under Fra Carnevale of Urbino, from whom he learned: 
perspective. Lomazzo praises him for his skill in this particular, 
and further states that he and Foppa. studied the proportions. 
of the human figure together. He seems to have introduced 
into Lombard painting greater perfection of modelling and 
richer movement of contour, but he can hardly be said to have- 
founded a school in Milan, his only direct pupil being Suardi, 
whose work shows considerable knowledge of perspective and 
plastic modelling derived, there can be but little doubt, from 
Bramante. tt 
He was employed as architect in 1488 on the new cupola 
for Milan Cathedral; he was at work at S, Ambrogio and S. 
Maria delle Grazie in 1492, and at S. Ambrogio again in 14983. 
and between 1490 and 1499 he was much occupied with S. 
Satiro. With the beginning of the sixteenth century the scene: 
of his labours is shifted to Rome, where he died in 1514. oa 
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Of his work as a painter but little survives. “The following 
are attributed by Herr von Seidlitz to him she Casa 
Castiglione frescoes in Milan; the Christ at the Column at 
Chiaravalle, near Milan; S. Sebastian in the church of that 
name in Milan; the Casa Prinetti frescoes, also in Milan. 
And the following drawings :—The Hercules at Berlin ; an old 
man’s head at Lille. (Braun 5.) Lastly, the engraving of the 
‘interior of a church, with the inscription, ‘‘ Bramantus fecit in 
Mlo.” One copy of this rare print is in the British Museum. 

To this sufficiently scanty list of works one other picture 
«may be added with some degree of certainty. This 1s a life- 
size Ecce Homo belonging to the Conte Mayno in Milan, a 
powerful rendering where the realism of the subject is insisted 
upon to an almost repulsive degree,’ There 1s an architectural 
‘background and a landscape, and the whole reveals the evident 
pleasure taken in the rendering of anatomy and perspective 
such as’ would usually be found in the work of a great 
maturalist. 

Bartolommeo Suardi, called Bramantino, has left us far 
‘more material by which to judge him, and if the earlier period 
-of his career is almost a blank, we have ample opportunity for 
studying his later style, when under Bramante’s influence and 
down to the close of his career in 1529. Born in the Milanese 
district, he is said to have first studied under Foppa and to 
have become Bramante’s pupil and assistant when the latter 
came to Lombardy in 1477. To this connection he owes his 
sobriquet of Bramantino, and the confusion resulting from the 
similarity of names has misled all the writers from Vasari 
downwards, and has had the curious result of calling into 
-existence a third painter—old Bramantino—a purely mythical 
personage, whom more modern writers agree in dismissing as 
-a pure invention. 

The works of the historical ,Bramantino show us a man 
little less addicted to problems of perspective and to the study 
of architectural features than Bramante the painter himself, 
but they also reveal a far more gracious mind in which scientific 
precision is tempered by artistic charm. Whether the latter 
ingredient is derived from Zenale or not is impossible to say, 
for the material is wanting by which to arrive at adecision. In 
this later works his scheme. of drapery is apt to be over-full and 
often meaningless, and the proportions of his figures are not 
always well maintained. The portraits introduced into his 
pictures are forcible and sculpturesque in character—the regu- 
larity of outline of the profile is very noticeable. The peculiar 
turbaned heads of his Madonnas, the outstretched arms of his 
putti and the round puffy forms are also characteristic of his 
‘style. All the works. of this stamp date after the time of his 
association with. Bramante and during the years spent in 
Rome from 1500 onwards, and the same characteristics recur 
‘in a more mannered form at the.end of his life in 1529. The 
flight into Egypt in the Madonna del Sasso, at Locarno, is a 
typical example belonging probably to the year 1522. 

When we come to deal with the earlier period of the 
master’s career we are at once in the region of conjecture. If, 
as it seems very hard to believe, the Mazzvzty in the Ambrosiana 
at Milan is by him, we find sculpturesque features unusually 
marked and certain resemblances to Buttinone’s work which do 
not exist elsewhere. While admitting with Morelli that it is 
not impossible this may be an early production of the master, 
it seems beyond possibility to accept the Circumcision of the 
Louvre, dated 1491, there assigned to him and accepted as such 
by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. As mentioned under the head of 
Zenale, it is clearly by that master in his Leonardesque phase. 

We shall be more justified in accepting as genuine works of 
Bramantino the remarkable set of portrait busts lent by Mr. 
‘Willett. These originally formed a frieze ; thirty-six parts 
still exist, and they reveal to us an artist who is using the 
‘human form for purely decorative purposes, obtaining uniformity 
of setting by an introduction of an archway behind each of the 
figures. Characteristic of Foppa’s school is the steep perspec- 
tive, and traces of the Paduan manner are seen in the festoons. 
‘It is unnecessary to suppose that these are actual portraits ; 
‘they are more likely fanciful heads of warriors, with here and 
there a doge, a king, a poet or a woman. Another somewhat 
similar series we find still existing in the Casa Prinetti in 
Milan ; these have always been considered, and rightly so, to 
‘be Bramante’s work, and the difference in character be- 
‘tween the two sets well illustrates the suaver tendencies of 
‘Bramantino’s art. Another example of similar decorative work 
is to be found in the Casa Castiglione frescoes, also like the 
last, to be ascribed to Bramante rather than to Bramantino. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, however, consider them to be by the 
latter, and remark :—“ Medallions, in arch spandrels inside the 
building, comprise busts of Czsars and likenesses of the 
Visconti and Sforza. .. . There is much in the manner of this 


-decoration to remind us. of the Bramantesque, more to recall 


‘the individuality of Suardi ; and it is not a little striking to find 
aman who began with so little promise (?), not only producing 
designs both graceful in thought and spirited in execution, but 
figures equally well-proportioned and fore-shortened.” This 
Opinion confirms the writer’s belief that the present set is the 
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work of Bramantino, and that the traditional attribution to him 
is the correct one. It is difficult to assign a precise date for 
their execution, but in all probability, 1490-1500 is approxi-' 
mately correct. This is further confirmed by finding certain of 
the heads so clearly suggestive of Leonardo’s grotesques as to 
leave little doubt they are derived from that source. 

One other phase of Bramantino’s art must also be noticed. 
He seems to have worked much in fresco, and to have taken’ 
Luini as a model. The Brera contains a good many fragments 
assignable to him rather than to Luini, the fine S. Martin and 
the Beggar being a typical example. He displays in all such. 
work greater imagination than Luini and more vigorous action ;, 
his forms are fuller, his colouring more varied... To him in this 
phase, rather than to Luini, may be .assigned the very. 
interesting fresco at Hertford House, representing the Young 
Maximilian Sforza reading Cicero, which must date before | 
1500. The Putio with Grapes, also at Hertford House, 
and its fellow in the Louvre, seem also to be from his 
hand. No other works by Bramantino are known to be in 
England. Lady Layard possesses in Venice an exquisite little 
panel in oil, representing the Adoration of thejMJagi, which will, 
it is hoped, one day enrich the national collection. The large 
altar-piece in the National Gallery, now correctly given to 
Foppa, used to pass under Bramantino’s name. when in the 
Fesch and Bromley collections.. Captain Holford has a portrait 
of a man (exhibited under Bramantino’s name at the New. 
Gallery, 1894) which is probably the work of Bartolommeo_ 
Veneto. 

A characteristic example of the artist’s later style is in. pos- 
session of a dealer in Vienna. It represents the Dead Christ 
bewailed by the Disciples and Holy Women on panel; it is 
engraved under Signorelli's name in Landon’s book on the 
Giustiniani collection. 
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JAPANESE BLOCK PRINTING. 


Ae a meeting on Friday last of the students and friends of 

the Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts in the South 
London Art Gallery, Peckham Road, a very interesting 
demonstration of printing in colours from wood blocks, after 
the Japanese manner, was given by Mr. F. Morley Fletcher in 
connection with the exhibition of Japanese prints now open 
there. In the gallery about 150 prints of various scenes and 
subjects are shown, the Japanese artists being contemporaneous 
with Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Morland, Crome, Turner, De Wint, Stark, Bonington and 
Muller. Many of the prints, the catalogue states, “hold the 
place in Japanese estimation that our illustrated books, engrav- 
ings and lithographs do in the eyes of Englishmen, and as the _ 
names of Leech, Keene, Du Maurier, Walker, Houghton, 
Rossetti, Millais and Phil May are familiar to all lovers of 
beautiful and characteristic drawings, so the names of 
Moronobu, Utamaro, Toyo-Kuni, Hokusai and Hiroshigé are 
equally famous in the households of Japan.” There is also on 
view a collection of Japanese books lent by Mr. Phené-Spiers.., 
Mr. Morley Fletcher, who is the master of the art school of the 

University Extension College at Reading under the direction 
of Mr, W. Crane, and also teaches a class in colour printing at 
the central school of the London County Council in Regent 
Street, gave a practical illustration of the Japanese art of block 
printing and of its application to modern artistic work. He 
showed the successive stages in the process of printing, and 
pointed out that the work was in no way mechanical, but was 
done entirely by hand and in water-colours. Mr. Fletcher 
exhibited a number of blocks cut by himself, and, after describing 
the remarkable characteristics of Japanese paper and_ its 
peculiar adaptability to the work, said a development of this _ 
process would place really artistic work at first hand within the 
reach of the masses of the people. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
ee Edinburgh Architecturai Association visited St. Mary’s 

Cathedral and Wester Coates House on Saturday last, 
by the kind permission of the Very Rev. Dean Wilson. In the 
chapter-house Mr, James Bruce, who conducted the party, gave. 
a very interesting sketch of the story of the building of the 
cathedral, from its foundation by Barbara and Mary Walker to | 
the capping of the spire in 1879. . The members, made an 
examination of the planning, construction and design of the. 
cathedral, and Mr. Henderson, architect, described the marble 
altar recently erected in the south choir aisle. The song school 
was next visited, and the mural paintings by Mrs. Traquair 
were much admired. Dean Wilson was thanked, on. the 
motion of: Mr. Bruce, for the permission to visit; and Mr. 
Thomas Ross, president, moved a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bruce for his interesting description, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Fue collection of caricatures by “Caran ‘D’ACHE,” which 
is exhibited in Bond Street, is insufficient to do justice to 
the artist's ability. They are mainly political, and those 
who concern themselves with French politics contrive to 
see his pictorial skits once a week. People, have so much 
to think about, it is not surprising that the interest of the 
drawings quickly ceases and! is not easily-revived. Even 
M. Faure’s supposed aspirations’ towards a crown and 
sceptre soon pall on a boulevardier. 
the exhibition were acquainted with the artist’s work they 
would have obtained such examples as those which repre- 
sented the daily lives of prominent painters, and made 
them appear in keeping with their styles. Illustrations of 
that kind display a sort of fun which the subjects could 
enjoy. .There: are others, in which the artist poses as a 
philanthropist; which are irresistible. English people could 
appreciate art so healthy. But it is impossible to: satisfy 
French politicians by good-humour alone ; the shafts must 
be envenomed. The most attractive drawings are the 
silhouettes of the old Republican and Imperial soldiers, 
which were prepared, we believe, for the screens of the 
“Chat Noir” in the days when Gentleman Satis con- 
descended to make a fortune out of vile liquors and needy, 
poets.. They prove that M. Caran p’ACHE might rival 
M. DéErarLie if he cared. 


THE gardens which mark the site of the Tuileries are 
one of the charms of Paris, and to some extent compensate 
for the loss of the palace. But they are about to assume a 
novel although a very ancient aspect. M. REpon, the 
architect who has charge of the Louvre, and in an official 
sense, we believe, of the vanished Tuileries as well, has 
resolved to restore the garden to the condition in which it 
was arranged by Lr Norre. 
place are no longer the same, it remains to be seen whether: 
the old artificial style will be more pleasing than the modern 
official style. The result has interest for us in England. 


THE Sheffield Master Builders’ Association lately com- 
municated with members of 'the local Society of Architects 
and Surveyors respecting priced schedules. — The following 
resolutions were accordingly. passed: by the’ latter body :— 
“1. That the deposit of priced schedules or priced bills of 
quantities with each tender submitted» is not usual. or 
desired. - That the’ successful contractor does, and should 
continue to, deposit with the architect or surveyor a priced 
schedule or priced quantities to be ‘used by him: for all the 
purposes of the contract, and for those purposes __ only. 
2. That as the execution of work within a stipulated time 
is of the essence of the contract, liquidated damages must 
be provided for in the agreement, subject to extension. of 
time-for bad weather, fire and strikes of workmen. 3: That 
the architect for the: building is usually the arbitrator in the 
event of any dispute, and should continue so to be.” ‘The 
Sheffield Master. Builders’ Association, ‘having considered 
the resolutions, came to the conclusion that the first and 
second clauses be arranged, but the third, to be accepted, 
must be a full and open arbitration clause, and suggested a 
meeting between representatives of the two bodies. The 
Council of the Society of Architects and Surveyors approved 
of the proposed meeting, but left the arrangements to the 
incoming Council. 


THE cairn on the Hill of West Mains, Auchterhouse, 
which has been described by Mr. ALEXANDER HUvTCcHESON, 
architect, of Dundee, is Interesting, not so much for the 
bronze weapons found buried within it, as for the skill 
shown in its construction by the primitive builders. The 
cairn measures about 60 feet in diameter by about 7 feet 
in height, and was first marked out round the outer circum- 
ference by a circle of stones set closely together. '°In the 
centre of this circle the cist was placed, composed of thin 
slabs set on edge, and. divided into two compartments 
covered over with similar slabs.- Around the cist, and with 
a diameter of 20 feet, was an inner circle of large stones set 
on end, and forming an enclosure for a mound: of 


If the promoters of. 


As the conditions of the. 


| black earth largely mixed with the ashes of burned 
| wood, which ‘entirely. covered over the cist ‘and sloped’ 


down to the base of the large slabs referred to. : 
Over all this had been heaped the stones of the cairn. . 
Many of the features disclosed by. this examination are new’. 
to archeology. Too often the object of such researches js. 
the discovery of relics to the utter disregard of features of | 
construction, and while not underrating the teachings to be~ 
derived from a‘consideration of the features. of ancient art 

as revealed in the urns and other objects of design which’ 
have come down to us, it is at least equally important to~ 
arrive at a knowledge of the minor arts of those far-away 
times—the excavating, the building (if anything that could - 
be called building has survived), the engineering, the- 
lifting and setting up of stones ; if in any wise we can 


attain to the thoughts of the men who did these works—: } 


“that which they laboured for, the praise of the achievement, 

or the expression of religious feeling, or whatsoever else it” 
might be which they intended to be permanent ”—these 

ought to be to us of paramount value in the light they cast. 
upon the methods of burial of such a remote age. 


J 


Asa guardian of; buildings against the | so-called. 
“agencies of civilisation,” Colonel Sir ViviAn MAJENDIE, » 
the Chief Inspector: of Explosives, who died suddenly in 
Oxford on Sunday night, was a public servant whose loss is 


“! to be deplored. “He had served in the Crimean War and’ 


the Indian Mutiny, but his danger in the field was trivial if 
compared with that arising from the examination of infernal 
machines, bombs and other explosives. No matter what 
secrecy was taken with the manufacture, the constituents. 
of the destructive power were revealed by him. \ In that way 
he was able to convict the most cunning class of modern 
criminals, and his skill struck terror in many an American 
association. Liberal rewards were not able to incite more 
than a few to accept the risks when it was known the 
evidence that would be brought against the agents was. 
infallible. But for Sir Vivian MajEnpig. many more. 
attempts against buildings would have been hazarded. If hes 
saved buildings,: his own life was ‘repeatedly in’ jeopardy, » 
and we believe traps were laid for his destruction. _He was. 
born in 1836, and entered the Royal Artillery in 1854, 
becoming a captain in 1861, a major in 1872, and a lieu- ‘ 
tenant-colonel and colonel (retired) nine years later. He © 
was for some time captain-instructor in’ the Royal Labora-" 
tory at Woolwich, and was assistant superintendent of the. 
same department from 1861-to 1871... Since then he had. 
held the office of Chief Inspector of Explosives. In 188a: 
he was created a Companion of the Bath, and was knighted: 
in 1895. ' There was. no more courageous man in the army * 
or one inspired by a stronger sense of duty than Sir Vivian : 


MAJENDIE, for it is now known he went through his dangers — 


while suffering from a weak’ heart. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, — 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. PAUL’3: AP3E AND NORTH-EAST CORNER 
NORTH-WEST CHAPEL, 


( 


SOUTH. LODGE, RUTLAND GATE. 


BUSINESS PREMISES AND OFFICES, FRIAR STREET, READING. 


HESE buildings are erected on the site of some very. 
old cottages. The lower part, of coal offices is 
carried out with granite piers, Bath stone arches and red 
Mansfield stone. The upper part with Bath stone and red 
bricks. The roofs and tower are covered with strawberry- 
tinted tiles.’ Granite piers are used for the lower part of 
shops and the upper portion in red brick with ornamental 
tile hanging. The gables are in half timber with rough- 
cast composed of granite chips and cement. Dark red 
tiles are used for the roof. The whole of these works have 
been carried. out .by .Messrs..G.. S.. Lewis & Bro., con- 
tractors, of Reading, from designs and under the superin- 
tendence of >Mr. Gro. W. ‘Wess, F:R.1:B.A., architect, 
Market Place Chambers, Reading: - | 
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THE “MAISON. DES ARBALETRIERS,” ANTWERP. . 


Tue Grand Place of Antwerp is familiar to, visitors, but there are so many ancient houses in it some are likely to be 
overlooked. The Guild House belonging to the Arbalétriers, or bowmen, may be one of them ; in any case it is a worthy 


specimen of Flemish architecture. 
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The “* Matson des Arbalétriers,” Grand Place, Antwerp. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A’ MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
last, Mr. Hampden _W. Pratt, president, in the chair. 

Messrs. F. W. Macey and H. H. Small were: reinstated 
members. 

The following classes were announced :—Mr. Weedon’s 
water-colour class, commencing May 7, 2.30 P.M., at 56 Great 
Marlborough Street ; the sketching and measuring class, first 
meeting to be held at South Kensington Museum on Tuesday, 
May 3, at 6 P.M. 

The house-list proposed by the committee for the ensuing 
session was read as . follows:—Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, 
president; Mr. P. J. Marvin and Mr. A. S. Flower, vice- 
presidents. 

Mr. H. B. Cresswell read a paper on 


The Morality and Economy of Competitions. 


In 1838 a committee was appointed by the Institute to 
consider this subject of competitions, who, having thoroughly 
investigated it, seemed appalled: by its difficulties, and con- 
cluded by publishing a report containing much. “ valuable 
information, but leaving the remedy very much as it was 
before—in the hands of the profession.”, In 1850 the Architec- 
tural Association considered the question, and drew up a report 
containing a code of regulations which, it was suggested, would 
meet the difficulties of the case. In 1857 Mr. George Morgan 


read a paper before the Institute upon this subject, which led | 


to a debate, in which every one agreed that something 
ought to be done. In or about 1860 the “ Architectural 
Alliance” took steps to draw up a form or circular suggest- 
ing terms of “general conditions,” which were sent to such 
committees and councils as showed symptoms of breaking out 
nto competitions. In 1871, on the occasion of the General 
Congress of Architects, Professor Kerr read a valuable paper 
on the subject of the commercial aspects of competitions. 
Every one agreed that something ought to be done. A special 
committee was again nominated, and deputed by the Congress 
to investigate the matter and report accordingly. _ In 1872 this 
report, together with a code of proposed regulations for the 
conduct of competitions, was read before the Congress of that 
year, and the Congress were, with one exception, unanimous in 
agreeing that something ought to be done. The exception was 
Sir Edmund Beckett, who made a very able and interesting 
speech in the character, as architects may consider, of devil’s 
or grocer’s advocate. 

I may mention here that it is the recommendations of this 
Same report, revised again in 1883, which to-day stand in the 
back part of the Institute “ Kalendar” as “Suggestions for the 
Conduct of Architectural Competitions.” In 1879 Mr. Thomas 
Porter read his exhaustive paper on the subject, in which the 
best that has been said in demonstrating the suicidal folly of 
the profession in acquiescing in the competition system is there 
printed and set-down. After hearing that paper everybody 
was as completely satisfied as they had ever been that some- 
thing ought to be done. It was a past president of the 
Architectural Association, Mr. Cole A. Adams, who the next 
year did—or very nearly did—the necessary “ something” by 
drawing up and circulating a memorial which was signed by 
1,300 architects, who thereby bound themselves to take part in 
no competition save where a “professional adjudicator of 
established reputation was employed.” This was presented at 
the Institute by the late George Edmund Street in 1881, when 
the subject was again discussed. It is, indeed, a cause for 
regret that the activity aroused by Mr. Porters laborious 
investigations, and organised by Mr. Adams's energies, should 
have been allowed to burn itself out without profit to any one, 
because it was the occasion ofa revelation of such importance, 
and significance as is not likely to occur again, and the fact 
of this enterprise having failed for any substantial purpose sets 
the profession in a much more hopeless position than 
if the endeavour had never been made. It has to be 
said, however, that while the special committee of 1872 found 
that professional assessors were rarely employed, I find that in 
the present day more than half the competitions avail them- 
selves of the services of such an assessor. There is no reason 
to suppose that this is not a direct result of Mr. Adams’s 
memorial. Nevertheless, when such a momentous occasion 
has wrought such a small benefit, how can we hope other men 
to interest themselves actively ina reconstruction of the system ? 
Still, as far as one is able to judge, the Institute, and indeed 
the profession in general, is as firmly convinced as it was in 
1838 that something ought to be done, which is a matter for 
congratulation. The subject came .up again when in 1883 a 
special committee of the Institute was appointed to revise the 
regulations for conditions of competitions drawn up in 1872, 
but I am not aware that it has, found any prominent or special 
attention in the fifteen years intervening, so that there seems 
some reason for the conclusion that the failure of Mr. Porter 
and Mr. Adams in 1881 has unfortunately tended to relegate 


the subject to the great limbo of the hopeless causes. But: 


there is hope. We have seen that in 1838 the Institute debated. 
this subject, in 1858, in 1871 and 1872; and in 1881 and 1883 

it held debates and read papers on the same subject, and if, 
therefore, things continue in the world of competitions as they . 


have been doing for the past few years, it Seems a reasonable 


ambition to hope and expect that the Institute will shortly read 
another paper to itself on the same subject over again, and 
draw up some fresh reports and some more suggestions. 

It seems to be assumed by many people that competitions 
are a means to the end—building. This, of course, is not the 
case. It is, indeed, conceivable that the noise and excitement 
of a competition in a small township may stir up and inflate the 
emulation of the bigwigs of neighbouring towns, and infect with 
the fever of building those who otherwise might have remained 
spotless of the disorder ; but this is too fanciful and conjectural 
to be seriously debated. The fact is that a certain number of 
buildings will be raised in a given year, and we may consider 
the existence or otherwise of our system of competitions to have 
no weight in deciding what that number shall be. This com- 
plex mechanism of public competition exists solely to determine 
which precise architect shall be employed to carry out this or 
that individual work; and after ‘fifty years of this struggling 
and grunting and tearing and fighting among ourselves, it is 
still found that the architects of England have raised England’s 
architecture—precisely the same state of things that would have 
been effected without competitions in peace and goodwill. 
Our competition system has crowded the profession, and 
crowded it very largely with ineptitude. In these days we all 
goin for the grand handicap for premiums before we know 
how to run. It is a scramble wherein all sorts of unlikely 
people come in first. The opportunities for a young man to’ 
find a standing in the profession by a single stroke of good 
fortune induces many to enter the profession who would not 
dare to face the long stern path by which alone success is 
usually to be sought. They are dazzled by a game wherein 
success relies so little upon sterling ability, and so much upon 
the chance circumstances of prejudice and bad taste in ignorant 
people. . 

It cannot fairly be urged as a recommendation to our com- 
petition system that it enables artists to make their talent 
known. There are men of proved quality who have found their 
Opportunity in competition, but it still remains to be shown 
whether they would not have established their ability just as 
effectively and as effectually had they abstained from competi- 
tion, as Pugin, Nesfield and Mr. Norman Shaw have done. 
There are many notable instances of men of the highest reputa- 
tion who owe nothing to competitions, and some who have 
altogether abstained from them. There is a general approval of 
competitions on the ground that they give young men an 
opportunity of showing their worth. One has heard them 
called “the young man’s friend,” a touching phrase, which, 
however, lost its pathos when being employed by a young man 
who wins competitions. As, however, a young man must look 
to compete forty times for every first award he wins, we may 
rather consider them as the “young man’s enemy,” for it is 
appalling to think of the host of young men who have thrown 
away their best energies and hopes in the preparation of useless 
drawings. f 

The great names in art are not altogether those of men 
who have risen to acknowledged supremacy in early life, and 
early success is usually vastly detrimental to the artist. The 
very essence of true power is that it shall come of long vigils of 
self-denial and long years of self-contained labour. A genius 
usually has to make his own public. In these days the matter 
for remark is not slow acknowledgment of worth, but rather 
the numbers of men who spring into superficial notoriety, and 
who are never again heard of, or whose names are never 
associated with any admirable or commendable work. This is 
because men spring into notability upon specious and mere- 
tricious qualities. Merit is content to wait; demerit is not. 
The men who are most successful in their professional life, in 
their art, are those who start without fallacious incentives, false 
aids and without haste, and without greed of those rewards of 
acclamation and patronage which is the gift of the discerning 
British public. & 

It is a common usage to exclaim against the promoters of 
the competition when there has been inequitable treatment of 
the competitors, or a precedent has been made in new irregu- 
larities. This, however, is unreasonable. Competitions are 
not a matter of philanthropic consideration—there is no _sug- 
gestion of philanthropic motives or of mutual concessions for 
mutual benefit. In any other transactions involving such large 
outlay and such weighty consequences, the architect, in common 
with his fellow-citizens, protects himself according to com- 
mercial usage, and there is no reason why he should make an 
exception in the case of competitions. A town council desires 
something for which it is prepared to offer certain moneys or 
advantages, and architects, by accepting those terms, have 
committed themselves beyond dispute as being satisfied with 
them, The promoters, regarding the matter solely as a com- 


mercial or business enterprise, can only suppose from the | 
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‘rivalry and enthusiasm the competitions evoke that they are 
esteemed and valued of the profession. It is no conspiracy on 
-the part of the public or of the promoters that leads to this lax 
and lamentable state of affairs, but a conspiracy of greed and 
-weakness on the part of the profession. © : ' 
The framing and enactment of competitions 1s, as has been 
said, purely a matter of business and of commercial enterprise. 
Upon no other basis is their existence intelligible. There is no 
“question of philanthropic motives, nor of a mutual scheme for 
mutual benefit. The conditions of competition as now drawn 
up may be in general very fairly described as a sham legal in- 
strument ; it is a sham form of contract wherein obligations of 
the competitors are clearly and exactly defined, and the obliga- 
‘tions of the promoters set in such loose, ambiguous terms as 
render them open to any interpretation that subsequent events 
may show to be most profitable to the promoters. The ‘con- 
duct of a public or’ limited competition is clearly a matter of 
contract, and it is the business of each party to see that his 
‘interests are properly protected in its terms. It 1s, therefore, 
-weak and foolish for competitors to cry out and protest when 
they find that they have the worst of the bargain. It is usual 
in such cases to charge the promoters with having broken their 
word, with having falsified their explicit undertakings, but 
surely redress for such injury as is here claimed lies not 
in the sympathetic columns of the professional Press, 
but in an action at the High Court. The truth is, however, 
that it is very rarely that promoters of competitions go back on 
‘their precise undertakings or falsify their explicit promises. 
This is not for any qualms of sentiment or conscientious 
scruples, but for sheer lack of any precise undertakings to go 
‘back upon, and utter dearth of any explicit promises to falsify. 
When an assessor’s award is set aside, or when the winner of 
‘the first premium is supplanted’ in his commission to do the 
work, there are invariably long and loud protests, pathetic 
‘appeals to common honesty and fair treatment from us poor 
architects, who forget our greedy rivalries for the moment, and 
are bound in one common sympathy of misfortune. 
‘read a paper once on “ Professional Etiquette.” One does not 


Someone | 


think it could have been unduly long. This common mis- | 
‘fortune may be described as the only bond of sympathy still | 


existing among us. 
of competition, I have drawn up a table which enables me to 
substantiate what I say. This table gives the gist of thirty- 
seven conditions and instructions as sent to competing archi- 
tects, taken haphazard from the portfolio lately instituted for 
_this purpose in the library of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 
‘cases an’ assessor is appointed; that in 77 per cent. the 
premium merges in commission; that in no case is the 
~winner of the first premium promised the work, but ‘that 
on the contrary, 54 per cent: state that the committee is “ not 
bound to accept first award,” and 35 per «cent. state that they 
‘do not bind themselves “to accept the first or any design.” 
That in no case is the assessor’s award stated to be absolute, 
but that; on the contrary, in 100 per cent. (estimated on a basis 
of thirty-seven returns) of the cases it is expressly stated or 
clearly implied that his award will not be absolute—that: the 
committee do not hold themselves bound by his decision. I 
‘may also call your attention to other little delicacies offered, 
where the thoughtfulness of promoters is again instanced. In 
order to mitigate the fevered enthusiasm and passion of emula- 
‘tion with which they have noticed we fling ourselves into com- 
- petition, they have docked the commission in some 16 per cent. 
of the cases by making the 5 per cent. include quantities of 
‘other extraordinary expenses. I also discovered five cases 
where no conditions existed at all, and also a little gem where 
there was no premium offered, and yet another, where the ten- 
guinea premium was to merge in commission if the work was 
carried out within five years. 
And now, gentlemen, we come to put the finishing feather 
in the cap of the guy which the profession has manufactured 
‘and parades before the derision of all sensible people. Aithough 
‘these conditions are so monstrously unreasonable, prejudicial, 
» biassed, unbusinesslike and unfair, nearly all of them have been 
‘ratified and approved, if not actually drawn up, by a professional 
-assessor—an established architect of position and usually of 
reputation. It is hardly necessary to remark that this state of 
things is opposed in spirit and in detail to the “Suggestions for 
the Conduct of Public Competitions,” published in the Institute 
“ Kalendar.” It is hardly fair, however, to hold assessors 
individually responsible, for it is the common usage, the custom 
of the profession. Every competitor, we know, would be an 
\assessor if he could; and it is not to be expected that a man 
- should martyr himself in a cause where his individual self-denial 
‘would work no good and for which he would receive no thanks 
-or even recognition, but it is indeed deplorable that such a 
- state of things should exist.. How are architects, in the face of 
‘this corruption, which they sanction and maintain and even 
“promote, to support any attitude of dignity and integrity for the 
profession in the eyes of the public? Is it to be marvelled 


’ 


But to keep to’ the subject of conditions © ‘b 
| lot of re-telling when we wish to be stung toa recognition of 


Upon this basis I find that in 50 per cent. of | 
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for nothing? We most of us have{been invited to see to drains 
as though we were being asked to dinner. Some time ago it was 
under heated discussion whether architecture was an art or a 
profession. I believe the matter was not altogether definitely 
settled, but for one’s self, as it has altogether failed as a profes- 
sion, one is bound to consider it an art. When, however, we 
travel behind the scenes of our competition system, the matter 
would seem to resolve itself into the question, Is architecture 
an aberration or a vice? I submit that in the general ruck of 
competitions not one grain of professional or artistic enthusiasm 
has place—if enthusiasm may be estimated in grains, The 
desire to compete is born of unrest, worldly ambition, weak 
unbalanced inclinations and false hopes bred of an incon- 
tinent longing for the plums of life before the just harvest 
time ; to be got, not legitimately, but by a short cut. Every 
one knows that the knack of winning competitions is not the 
knack of design. Even Sir Gilbert Scott admitted that his 
designs, made in competition were necessarily different from 
those he would have made for a private client. Professor Kerr 
has insisted that the man who rises is the man who gets the 
best information from the best source. The ordinary com- 
petitor does not think of consequences, or he would not com- 
pete. He is buoyed by excitement, and it is this memory of 
his intoxicating excitement which prompts him and seduces 
him to further risks. It is no use or purpose to show him that 
it is forty chances to one against his winning, any more than it 
is to tell these things to the gambler or the betting man. The 
whole circumstances of the ordinary architect in competition is 
that of a gambler making a big stake. 

The whole atmosphere and environment of competitions is 
corrupt. I know personally of a competitor who was approached 
frankly, unreservedly, indecently, by a member 6f a promoting 
committee in a late competition. The committee-man inquired 
whether he wished him to work for him on committee. The 
whole unruly surroundings of competitions are opposed not only 
to professional dignity, but to the ordinary natural sensitiveness. 
and reserve of a gentleman. 

Can any one believe, until he has eradicated from his mind 
the whole field of competitions, that architecture is either a 
profession or an art? Let me tell you the true and fascinating 
story of Durham; it is not a very old story, but it will bear a 


the melancholy status of the profession. I especially tell the 
tale in reference to the question, Is architecture a profession or 
an art? It will be observed that it is a case which rises out 
above the general run of competitions to which my remarks 
heretofore have had reference. In other words, it is an excep- 
tional case, above the average in value and importance. 

To begin with, any architect entering for this Durham 
competition, promoted by the County Council of Durham, had to 
pay a fee of 5/. before he could know upon what precise terms. 
he was to be humbugged. This is a common expedient with 
promoters to stave off the first mad rush ofthe architects. The 
assessor selected six designs, from which he made the final 
selection of his awards. The committee paid the first premium, 
awarded a local architect the second premium, and gave the 
latter the commission to execute jhis design. This local firm’s. 
design was stated not to have been included in the six designs. 
of the preliminary selection. Then the profession made a 
strong stand. It got right on its hind legs. It objected. It 
objected in the professional Press; it objected’ in printed 
circulars sent to the Council. Fourteen of the competitors 
signed this circular-letter, praying that the winner of the first 
premium should be appointed to execute the work. They also 
pointed out that not only was the local firm selected by the 
Council not included in the first six, but that his design should, 
under the conditions of competition (for the luxury of which 
they had staked 5/7. each) have been disqualified. This 
memorial was sent individually to each member of’ the 
Council, shortly before the meeting which was to make ‘the 
final irrevocable decision, with the intention, we may 
presume, of sapping their native resolution with such a show of 
firmness. Our powers of objection now became almost ‘in- 
spired, and certainly beyond human precedent. ‘Two of the 
competitors, solemnly appointed and deputed by vote of them 
all, went and took residence in a hotel close by the building in 
which the Council were to meet. Think of it. Two live com- 
petitors at hand, in a hotel, in person, to bring shame to the 
naughty Councillors. Notification that these two protesting 
professionals were actually 27 sz¢z at the hotel was duly sent to 
the Council. One regrets to say-that there is no evidence of 
the Council having winced in bulk at this ominous news. The 
result of this venture was that the Council said that they 
claimed legal right on the conditions of competition, and 
further, that the disqualifying features in their awarded design 
had not been brought under their notice, while a noble lord 
who had got washed up on to the Council in the late high tide 
of municipal aristocracy denounced the protesting brothers’ 
cause as' “a professional squabble.” 

What else than something of this kind we; could have 


Vat that a young architect is expected by his first clients to work ' expected to get from the Council it is not very easy to imagine, 
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The protesting brothers seem to have appealed to the Council’s 
sense of justness, to its goodness of heart, and so forth, which, 
in face of the printed regulations accepted open-eyed by éach 
‘competitor, was quite beside the mark, and an affront to both 
the understanding and the feelings of the Council. Apparently 
the deputation of protest expected to be answered somewhat as 
follows :—“ Gentlemen, we have been touched by your appeal 
to our good nature and sense of poetic justice, and though we 
were careful in the ‘ conditions’ to secure a free right to appoint 
wheever we might choose, yet your eloquence has shown us so 
clearly how base and shameful our motives were, that we here- 
with withdraw our decision and agree to do what you wish.” 
Unfortunately, side by side with our champion objectors’ words 
of appeal was the complacent admission of the assessor, who 
told the Council that “of course they were not bound by his 
award.” 

And now, gentlemen, bearing this scene in mind, is archi- 
tecture a profession or an art? 

A very great number of suggestions have been made forthe 
amelioration or reorganisation and reconstruction of competi- 
tions, but, so far as I know, no one has suggested that we should, 
in the matter of competitions, individually regard architecture 
either as being a profession or an art, or both, and that we 
should return to that attitude of independence with which it is 
hoped most of us left school or college, and which was ours before 
we were enticed to the attitude of the emulative haberdasher 
soliciting some one’s valued order. We are wont to deal with 
matters relating to a private commission fiom a quite different 
standpoint to that from which we regard competitions ; but I 
think few of us will deny that the wide generality of local com- 
petitions has spoiled our clients, and I think you will agree that 
the ordinary man who has not the advantage of a private for- 
tune or a circle of the right sort of friends is almost compelled 
to submit to the humiliating treatment from his prospective 
Clients. , 

For my own part I feel strongly against turning the profes- 
sion into a sort of trades’ union, yet most of the remedies which 
are suggested imply that, or tend to that end. The matter lies 
in our own hands. Our disordered competition system is a 
monument to our incontinent unthinking greed and folly. We 
have over-reached ourselves, and we must retract and amend, 
and bring matters back to a condition of ordered decency. 

The power lies chiefly with assessors, because they are. few 
and because they are men of substance and position. It should 
surely be with them a size gud non for their sanction of con: 
ditions of competition, that the terminology is legal and freé of 
ambiguity, and that the various clauses are fair and reasonable. 
There is a very strong general ‘disinclination to enter a com- 
petition where an assessor is not employed. Let it be noticed 
and understood in the profession that the assessor is a guarantee, 
that the conditions are a legal document and that the clauses are 
fair and reasonable in the circumstances (which at present is 
far from being the case, as we have seen), and it will soon be 
difficult to get any one to enter a competition where this 
guarantee is wanting. This may not do much to ameliorate 
the radical false basis of the system, but it will mitigate its 
‘corruptions and irregularities, and it will enable these affairs to 
be enacted with such decorum as befits an occupation which is 
only uncertain whether it is a profession or an art. 

Mr. Aston Webb proposed a vote of thanks. The question 
of competitions was both irnportant and serious. They all 
thought something ought to be done, but he was afraid even 
after hearing the paper the result would be the same as all 
other proposals, and the conclusion would be something ought 
to be done. He had not learnt how or what ought to be 
‘done. He knew as well as anybody the harm competitions 
had done, but they were not wholly bad, giving as they did 
a young man a chance of coming forward sooner than he 
would do by simply keeping to office work. The effect 
on architecture could not altogether be said to have been 
harmful ; in fact, in many instances it had advanced the-art, 
If competitions were entered with the gambling spirit prevailing 
in the world it might be considered bad for the profession ; 
hut inthe case of young men who (as they always have when 
Starting practice) have much time on their hands competitions 
Should be beneficial. Very often they have to design for work 
which otherwise they would not think about. 

Mr. E. W. Mountford also made some remarks. 

Mr. Beresford Pite seconded the vote, which was supported 
‘by Messrs, F. T. W. Goldsmith, C. H. Brodie, G. H. Fellowes- 
Prynne, and the Chairman. 


_. 4n Extensive Wing has been added to the Royal Sailors’ 
Home, Portsmouth, as a memorial of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 
‘Owing to the growth of the N avy, the additional accommoda- 
tion is greatly needed. Many tars are now ardent cyclists, and 
Storage accommodation has been provided for their machines. 
A spacious bowling alley occupies the basement» of the new 
wing, which has been erected at a cost of upwards of 7,000/. 
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| PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC MONUMENTS, 


iy Austria there exists no voluntary Association for the pro- 
tection of historical monuments and buildings ; the func- 
tions of such a society are undertaken by an official body called 
the “Imperial and Royal Central Commission: for the Investi- 
gation and Preservation of Artistic and Historical Monuments,” 
This body has been under the presidency of Baron Helfert 
since 1863. The Commission itself -sits in Vienna, and is 
assisted in its work by “conservators” and ““ correspondents,” 
who reside in the provinces, and whose duty it is to report to 
the Commission upon all matters of antiquarian or historical 
interest within their district. They report upon archeological 
discoveries as well as upon the state of historical buildings 
whose existence may be threatened by neglect or modern im- 
provements. The Commission has no executive power, but is 
constituted for the purposes of inspection and consultation. 
Any required action is carried out by the Ministry of Public 
Worship and Education at its instance or under its advice. In 
the case of a “conservator” reporting on the unsatisfactory 
state of any historical monument within his district, the Com- 
mission sends its architect to inspect the building, and acts 
upon his report in the question of advising the Ministry as to 
what action should be taken, and what, if any, sum should be 
devoted from the public funds towards the work of restoration. 
It was proposed in 1895 that the Commission should establish 
a “School of Restoration” for the education of young artists 
employed upon such work, =A tant eg bere 

It must be clearly understood that the Commission has 
rights only over buildings, &c., belonging to the State (“Staat”) ; 
over buildings belonging to the province, (“ Land”), town, 
commune (“ Gemeinde”) or private persons it has no rights, as 
such, whatever. ‘ State” buildings include, for the most part, 
churches, museums, &c. ; permission to restore or otherwise 
deal with them must be obtained from the proper administrative 
authorities (“politische Behérde ”) who forward the plans to 
the Ministry of Public Worship ‘and Instruction for execution. 
In the case, however, of buildings belonging to the “ provinces,” 
towns, communes, or private persons, the Commission has no 
power whatever, but, as a matter of fact, its advice is very fre- 
quently sought for, and plans relating to restoration, &c., are 
laid before it for correction or alteration. Such action is, how- 
ever, an entirely voluntary one on the part of the owner, and 
unofficial on the part of the Commission. . Even in cases where 
money grants are made for the preservation of monuments not 
belonging to the State, the subvention gives the Commission 
only the right of seeing that the money is properly spent. 

At present, however, a law is under consideration which, if” 
passed, will extend the powers of the Commission and give it 
the right of pre-emption over monuments or buildings of his- 
torical interest, in cases in which they may suffer through per- 
sistent neglect on the part of the owner. 

The members of the Central Commission serving on the 
separate committees are men of recognised merit in archzo- 
logical, historical and artistic research. They are nominated 
for a period of five years by the Minister of Public Instruction 
on the recommendation of the President, and are re-eligible at 
the expiration of this term. Their office is purely honorary. 
The President is to be nominated by the Emperor, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Public Instruction, and is to 
preside at all meetings. In case he should be prevented 
from attending, he can name a member of the Commission 
to represent him in the chair. The President has a casting 
vote. He is to introduce the proposals of the Central Com- 
mission to the Minister, stating on each occasion his own 
opinion, and is to be informed by the Minister of the decision 
of the Goverment. 

The most important coadjutors of the Central Commission 
for Artistic and Historic Monuments are. the conservators, 
whose functions are to preserve and further the aims of the 
Commission within their respective districts. They are 
nominated on the qualification of particular studies, or on 
account of professional aptitude, and may serve either all the 
committees or any individual committee. Similarly, the sphere 
of their operations may be confined to a single district or 
extended to several, and may even embrace more than one of 
the provinces subject to the Crown. In nominating con- 
servators, Care is taken that candidates for each of the three 
committees shall be as far as possible representatives of all the 
kingdoms and lands represented in the Imperial Parliament. 
Conservators are to be appointed for a period of five years by 
the Minister of Education on the recommendation of the central 
committee, rag ass 

The committee is to correspond with the conservators only 
through the Central Commission.. The Commission. car 
enter into relations with all local societies existing for the 
furtherance of similar or allied objects, and endeavour to found 
new societies in all places where it shall seem desirable. All 
communication with societies or individuals is to be carried on 
through the conservators, who in general are to act as the 
medium of communication between such, societies or 
individuals and the'Central: Commission for the promotion of 


their mutual interests.. In proportion to the material to be 


dealt with, and the increase of its sphere of operations \be 
Commission is empowered to elect as corresponding members 


such persons as shall enjoy an established reputation, and ape: 
have given proof of scientific activity 1m the investigation 0 
artistic and historic monuments. Persons distinguished in an 
exceptional degree for the investigation and preservation of 


national monuments may be ‘elected, honorary members ; but 
such elections, being intended as special marks of honour, must 
be confirmed by the Minister of Education. 

Imperial officials are instructed to support the Central Com- 
mission and its agents both voluntarily and when specially 
asked to do so, more especially by giving timely inforination in 
case of discoveries of artistic and historic monuments within 


their districts. 

In Bavaria historical buildings are usually the property 
either of the State or of parishes and other, publi 
endowed institutions, especially ecclesiastical foundations. If 
State or ecclesiastical edifices are to undergo important altera- 
tions as regards their external form, the plans have to be 
submitted to the Prince Regent for his approval. 
Regent’s decision is delayed until th t : 
to a close examination—from an zsthetic point of view—by the 
royal commissioners of public buildings. Certain distinguished 
architects are appointed by the Prince Regent to take part in 
these proceedings. The Commission consists at present of four 


of the commissioners for public 


technicum, Munich) of architecture. _ : 
As regards municipalities or parishes the parish by-laws 


provide that, as regards the administration of the property of | j 
| om) this account entitled to 


municipal and other local endowed institutions, “if public 
monuments or buildings of historical or 


controlling them must first be obtained. This latter has also to 
pronounce on alterations in monuments and buildings belonging 
to universities, foundations, &c. . 

The Ecclesiastical and ‘Educational Department. of the 
Home Office, having in view the preservation of works of art 
in churches and of the general internal aspect of church build- 
ings of a monumental character, issued on October 10, 1895, 
an order concerning the restoration of church interiors. } 

The Board of Trustees of Bavarian Artistic and Ancient 
Monuments, which has to pronounce on restoration plans for 
interiors of churches, consists at present of six 


of whom are authorities on the history of art, while of the 


preservation of artistic and hi 
consulted on this point by the Ecclesiastical and Educational 
Department cf the Bavarian Home Office, as also are the Royal 
Commissioners for Public Buildings, unless the matter in 
question comes under the jurisdiction of the Commission men- 
tioned above. All monuments and buildings which are private 
property are subject to no restrictions in Bavaria as regards 
restoration, completion or demolition. 


an inventory of them. This has been done since 1887. Its 
monumental buildings, paintings, sculptures, specimens of 
industrial art, &c., which happen to be the property of the 
State, of churches, parishes or endowed schools for the whole 
kingdom of Bavaria. In the administrative districts of Upper 
and Lower Bavaria the inventory has been already made. The 
work is now being proceeded with in the Upper Palatinate and 
at Ratisbon. A work entitled “The Bavarian Art Monuments 
from the Eleventh to the End of the Eighteenth Century ” is now 
being published in parts, and contains the results of the 
inventory. -This directs the attention of the owners and 
curators of old monuments to the value of their possessions, 
and is thus intended to contribute to their preservation. Its 
aim is to furnish a standard work on the best mode of preserving 
these valuable objects, and of preventing their being squandered 
or injured by improper restoration. 

A ministerial order of November 23, 1884, respecting the 


restoration and preservation of churches and their furniture | 


commences by noting with approval the increased interest in 
the preservation of churches, but points out several existing 
deficiencies, more especially in the case of restorations. If the 
restoration of a monumental building is to be completely suc- 
cessful, it is absolutely essential that the person who directs it 
should combine with an enlightened <esthetic sense an artistic 
capacity of a high degree, and moreover be deeply imbued with 
feelings of veneration for all that has come down to us from 
ancient times. Ifa restoration is carried out without any real 
comprehension of the laws of architecture, the result can only 


‘be a production of common and dreary artificiality, recognisable 


perhaps as belonging to one of the regular architectural styles, 
but wanting the stamp of true art, and therefore incapable of 
awakening the enthusiasm of the spectator. 


c bodies, or of | 


The Prince | 
e plans have been subjected | 


buildings, who, however, must Br c 5 ; ¢ 
be architects, and of three professors (of the Royal Poly- | interior restorations, and point out the regulations already in 


artistic value are | 
altered or demolished,” the permission of the depariment | 


members, four |  . C { ‘ 
| which the Government bas set itself would be an impossible 


remaining two, one is an architect and the other an artist. | one if it were open. to ecclesiastical authorities, when the 


This board, on which devolves the general responsibility for the | 


storical monuments, is always | 1 v C ; 
| The evil effects of erroneous estimates of cost and inconsiderate 


| modifications may be minimised by a careful supervision and 
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| = There follows a criticism of the usual methods of restoring 
the interiors of churches, by which individuality is often de- 
stroyed. In consequence of the removal or disfigurement of 
monuments which have been erected during the course of 
centuries—-monuments which served, as it were, as documents 
of the historical development of past periods of culture, which 
have, moreover, a double interest and value if left undisturbed 
on the spot where they were originally erected—the sympathy 
of congregations with the history of their church is diminished, 
and a still more lamentable consequence—a number of objects 
of priceless artistic value destroyed or squandered, whereby the 
property of the church suffers a serious loss. . 

‘After calling especial attention to the damage done to 
smaller churches, and to the measures already taken to prevent 
the alienation of objects of artistic and historical interest or the 
neglect or ill-advised restoration of epitaphs and monuments, 
the writer continues :— 

“ With regard to the restoration of church buildings them- 


| selves, the provisions of the royal decree of January 23, 1872, 


guarantee proper treatment in so far as they establish that plans 
for the restoration of ecclesiastical buildings shall, in all cases 
where any fundamental alteration is proposed, be laid before a 
special commission convened by the Chief Royal Commissioner 
of Public Buildings, in order that they may be subjected to 
zesthetic criticism, and in so far as the final sanctionis given by 
His Majesty the King.” 

The two succeeding paragraphs deal with the question of 


force, by which a strict eesthetic criticism of all plans is secured. 
Attention is called to the erroneous belief that ecclesiastical 
authorities who have themselves raised the necessary funds are 
a free hand in carrying out the 
restoration as they please. Undoubtedly church buildings and 
church furniture form a part of the property of the church. 
Equally certain is it that, in accordance with the revised 
Parochial Edict, the administration of this property is vested 
in.the ecclesiastical authorities ; nevertheless, these authorities, 
in the exercise of their powers, are subjected by law to certain 
definite limitations. 

All property of churches and religious communities is 
placed under the special protection and superintendence of the 
State. This protection and this supervision are to be exercised 
in the first instance by the district police authorities, and 
subsequently by other bodies. 

. It requires no detailed exposition to show that the task 


occasion arose, to undertake the most comprehensive altera- 
tions without the previous knowledge and assent of the State. 


control. The official and practical treatment of the matter 
cannot, therefore, be affected, whether the restoration of a 
church is to be carried on out of church funds or out of sums 
obtained by the church from other sources, and all officials and 
authorities in charge must henceforth regulate their conduct by 


Of great use for investigating and preserving artistic and | this decision. : 


historical monuments is the Government system of making out | 


Official advice is to be given to administrators of church 
property where necessary, especial attention being paid to the 


object is to provide a full description and classification of all | aesthetic side of every question. 


In view of the opportunities existing for calling in the aid of 
specialists, and of the satisfactory reception given to these 
proposals by ecclesiastical authorities, the Ecclesiastical and 
Educational Department of the Home Office expresses the 
hope that such blunders as have occurred in the past may be 
avoided in the future, “and that the ,rich treasure which the 
kingdom still possesses in venerable and beautiful churches 
and other precious masterpieces of ecclesiastical art may be 
preserved and handed down to posterity in undiminished value.” 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES IN ENGLAND. 


HE annual meeting of the Monumental Brass Society was 
held on Wednesday at 32 Sackville Street, W., when 
papers were read and rubbings exhibited. The “Transactions” 
of the Society contain information which is of much importance 
to archeologists and genealogists. In the number just pub- 
lished is the following interesting note from a correspondent 
(C. J. P. C.) on the distribution of monumental brasses in 
England :— 

It is generally stated that Norfolk is the county richest in 
brasses, Kent comes next and the other counties follow accord- 
ing to the taste of the writer. The idea that Norfolk is the 
El Dorado of the brass collector is certainly erroneous, and I 
hope to show that the distribution of these monuments is rather 
different from what it is generally supposed to be. 

In the following list the number of brasses in the different 
counties is taken from Haines ; it is, of course, not quite accu- 
rate. In most cases the numbers are probably too low, for there 
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are a considerable number of brasses in the country which were! 


unknown to Haines, and several have been discovered since his 
list. was published. » There have also, unfortunately, been a 
considerable number of losses during the same period ; on the 
whole, therefore, the following list is probably tolerably 
correct :—., 


No. of No. of. No. of 
County. Brasses. County. Brasses. County. Brasses 
Kent «+» 327 Lincolnshire ... 84 Lancashire RES 4 
Essex ++ 237. Gloucestershire... 81 Shropshire +t EO 
Norfolk . 232° Hampshire --- 69 Staffordshire ... 15 
Oxfordshire . 213. Yorkshire ... 66 Nottinghamshire 12 
Suffolk . 211 Cornwall --- 55 Durham Heh 
Buckinghamshire 185 Devonshire  ... 51 Huntingdonshire 9 
Hertfordshire ... 180 Warwickshire ... 51 Cheshire 
Berkshire... - 140 Wiltshire --- 47 Isle of Wight 6 
Surrey : .-- 129 Somersetshire ... 44 Cumberland 5 
Bedfordshire - 121 Derbyshire .»» 35 Monmouthshire 5 
Middlesex --. 121. Dorsetshire... 29 Rutlandshire “... 4 
Sussex ... 107. Worcestershire... 27. Northumberland 1 
Northamptonshire 106 Leicestershire ... 26 Westmoreland ... 1 


Cambridgeshire ... 85 Herefordshire ... 17 


From the above it will be seen that Kent is far ahead of 
every other county in the number of brasses it contains, and 
that, contrary to the prevalent idea, Norfolk comes only third. 
Looked at in another way, however, the distribution of brasses 
is rather different from what it appears in the above list. A 
large county may possess more brasses than a small one, and yet 
the small one may be, in proportion to its size, richer in this 
class of monuments. To compare the different counties I have 
divided the area of each county in square miles by the number 
of brasses it contains. The smaller the resulting number the 
richer the county. The number represents the area in square 
miles in which, on an average, one would find one brass-; in 
‘Berkshire, for instance, there is, on an average, one brass in 
every five square miles. 


Middlesex 2°3. Gloucestershire 15 Herefordshire... 49 
Hertfordshire 3°4 Warwickshire ....17 Devonshire .., 50 
Oxfordshire .... 35. Hampshire... 21 Nottinghamshire 69 
Bedfordshire ..., 3°8 Isle of Wight ... 24 Staffordshire ... V7 
Buckinghamshire 3°9 Cornwall -- 24 Shropshire 4... '©82 
Kent 4°7 Worcestershire... 27 Yorkshire eos MOT 
Berkshire 5 Wiltshire --- 28 Durham Sse ea G2 
Surrey 5°8 Derbyshire ... 29 Lancashire 132 
Suffolk ... 6:9 Leicestershire ... 30 Monmouthshire II5 
Essex 7 Lincolnshire ... 31 Cheshire 157 
Norfolk ... 9*t Dorsetshire ... 34 Cumberland 312 
Northamptonshire 9:2  Rutlandshire .., 37. Westmoreland... 790 
Cambridgeshire... 9:6 Somersetshire .,, 37. Northumberland 2,016 
Sussex 2.4 --. 13. Huntingdonshire 39 


._ This list shows that brasses are the most numerous round 
‘London and to the north and west of the Metropolis, the eastern 
counties coming next. In fact, we may divide the counties into 
natural groups. The first consists of the home and the eastern 
counties, and may be divided into four sub-groups dependent on 
position as well as on the distribution of brasses. The first 
sub-group contains Middlesex, Herts, Bedford, Buckingham 
‘and Oxford ; next come the three counties nearest to London 
south of the Thames—Kent, Surrey and Berkshire ; then the 
counties of Essex and Suffolk ; and for the fourth sub-group, 
Norfolk, Cambridge and Northants, counties lying at some 
distance from London and on the outskirts of the main group. 
Taking the counties whose numbers in the list range from 
Io to 30 we get a second group whose members form a com- 
plete semicircle round the first, but including also Derby and 
Cornwall. The third group, consisting of those counties whose 
numbers range from 30 to 50, consists of two divisions—Lin- 
coln, Huntingdon and Rutland lying to the north-east of groups 
I and 2; Dorset, Somerset and Devon on the south-west. 


Hereford must also be included in this group, Owing its com-. 


paratively high position to the number of brasses in Hereford 
Cathedral. All the counties that. follow lie beyond those 
already mentioned, and the list ends with the three counties 
‘most distant from London—Northumberland, Cumberland and 
_ Westmoreland. 

_ Two counties seem to be out of their proper places. Corn- 
wall comes higher than its geographical position would lead one 
(fo expect. This I should be inclined to attribute to the fact that 
‘being, as it were, in the corner of England ana surrounded on 
three sides by water, it escaped in some measure the spoliation 
of brasses in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Huntingdon, bounded as it is on the north by Cambridge and 
“Northants, seems to occupy a place too low down on the list, 
_but the discrepancy is more apparent than real. If Cambridge- 
‘shire be divided into two parts, the south of the county and the 
Asle of Ely, we find that the ‘former part would be classed with 


the neighbouring counties of Esséx ‘and Suffolk, its number 


being 6°3, while for the’ Isle of Ely the number is 32, placing 
“It'in the’ same ‘group with Lincoln, ‘Rutland ‘and 


Huntingdon, | 
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so that the latter is not so much out of its place as at first sight 
seems. 

I began the above calculations merely to see whether my 
ideas were correct that Norfolk was not so rich in brasses as is 
generally supposed, and I was very much surprised to find that 
the distribution of monumental brasses follows such. marked 
geographical lines. ; 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


A MEETING of the members of the above Association was 
vie held in the Grosvenor Hotel, Westland Row, on the 
20th inst. Mr. Walter Doolin, M.A., occupied the chair, and 
amongst those present were Messrs. G. M. Ross, M.A. 3 
J. Hudman, E. Butler and A. W. Moore, hon. secs. : J. Bolton, 
F. Pemberton, George Sheridan, &c. Mr. T. F. > Slevin» 
delivered a_ highly interesting lecture on the subject of 
“ Quantity Surveying.” In the- discussion which followed 
several members of the Master Builders’ Association took part. 
Mr. John Good proposed, and Mr. J. Bolton seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, which was passed unanimously, after 
which the proceedings terminated, 24 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


A DINNER was held in the Art Gallery, William Brown 
Street, under the auspices of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, on the 18th inst., to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Society. An excellent repast 
having been discussed by a numerous company, the chair was 
taken by Councillor Willink, president of the Liverpool Society. 
Professor Simpson gave “The Royal Institute of British 
Architects and Architectural Association.” He spoke of the 
great assistance which both organisations had given to the pro- 
fession, and especially to young architects. 

Mr. Mountford, in responding, spoke of the success which 
had attended the institution of the system of examinations. He 
said that Liverpool was to be congratulated on the existence of 
its School of Architecture and Applied Arts, and especially on 
the fact that the management of affairs was in the hands of 
Professor Simpson, Mr. Allen and Mr. Anning Bell. Liverpool 
possessed some fine buildings, and the group of which St. 
George’s Hall was the centre was one of the finest in England. 
They were also to be congratulated on the fact that in Liverpool 
they had people who were prepared to pay for architecture, 
which was a great thing. Unfortunately architects suffered 
from this disadvantage, which painters and sculptors did not 
experience, that they were limited by the means at their dis- 
posal, and unless they had wealthy men with the will to spend 
money they could not produce fine buildings. He had been 
delighted to noticein the papers.a reference to the fact that a 
committee of some buildings had accepted a tender which 
amounted to something like double. the architects’ estimate, 
That good fortune had never fallen to his lot, but it was a very 
good thing, and distinctly in favour of the Liverpool architects. — 

Mr. Hampden Pratt also responded on behalf of the Archi- 
tectural Association, and in doing so said that at the present 
time, when they were being as it were assailed by boards of 
technical education, which were to some extent their competitors 
and rivals, they endeavoured to hold their own as an Associa- 
tion, and they did so on the ground that however competent 


those boards and classes and institutes might be they could not 


take the position that the Architectural Association had been 
able to take in regard to the profession. One of the chief aims 
of the Association had been mutual help, and they had attempted 
to meet all the requirements of the times. Their influence now 
extended not only through the whole of the country, but abroad, 
the membership being over 1,200. : 

Mr. H. Hartley proposed “ The Allied Societies,” and speak- 
ing in terms of praise of the architectural beauties of Liverpool, 
referred incidentally to the committee of Manchester as being 
food for melancholy. Mr. Ely, president of the Manchester 
Architectural Society, suitably responded. j 

Mr. T. B. Barry proposed “The Liverpool Architectural 
Society.” He referred to the inauguration of the Sceciety fifty 
years ago, the speaker being one of the original founders, and 
recounted many interesting reminiscences of the early days of 
the Society. / 

The President responded, and in the course of his speech 
he said that, despite the great responsibility of an architect’s 
work—responsibility which was sometimes almost’ too great 
to bear—the exercise of the profession was full of pleasure. 
There was the keen pleasure of studying old work to find out 
how it was that the old architects managed to achieve the 
wonderful results that they did, and to endeavour to apply to 
the buildings they were called upon to design the rules they 
had discovered by the study of. the work of old time. Again, 
there was no man comparable with the architect in the way he 
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‘entered into thé machinery of every form of activity present in 
the world around them. Very few forms of activity could be 
carried on’ without building, and in the, construction of a suit- 
able building the architect was bound to know much of the 
form of activity which the building was to contain. 

Other toasts were honoured, the list ending with a cordially 
‘rendered compliment to the President. 


TESSERZ. 
Christchurch and Durham. 


ALPH FLAMBARD was elected Dean of the Priory 
Church of Christchurch, Twynham, Hampshire, at the 
latter end of the eleventh century, and contemplated the entire 
rebuilding of that church upon an enlarged scale, but his rapid 
_promotion prevented the fulfilment of his intention. He, how- 
ever, built the fine Norman nave and transept and had com- 
menced other works there, which were suspended on his 
removal and subsequently .completed in the Early English 
style which so soon followed. A description of the noble nave 
of Christchurch is here desirable in order to show the distinctive 
character of Flambard’s architecture and the dissimilarity of 
his style from other great Norman works then constructing in 
England, and also to identify his detailed manner both at 
Christchurch and Durham. The nave of Christchurch consists 
of seven bays ; every bay is divided by a clustered group of 
semicircular shafts connected by square piers, each shaft 
having a capital ornamented with the peculiar foliage resembling 
the Grecian honeysuckle, these again carrying semicircular 
arches. slightly stilted. with square and semi-round members 
corresponding to the shafts below. Two of the shafts facing 
the nave and dividing the bays rise through the triforium and 
terminate a little short of the clerestory, where some transitional 
corbels of peculiar form, grafted upon the Norman shafts, form 
the springers of Early English vaulting. The spandrel walls of 
the lower arcade are ornamented with hatchwork and fish- 
scales; a string-course of chevron: ornament finishes the 
arcade, whence springs the triforium, each bay containing 
double engaged circular columns, carrying a bold semicircular 
arch, enclosing coupled arches in a second order, resting on a 
¢entral column and corresponding engaged shafts. The pecu- 
liar part of this design consists in the point at which the groin- 
ing springs, it being some feet below the path of the clerestory 
or upper wall passage. As a general rule the groining springs 
on a level with the clerestory, whereas both here and at 
Durham the vaulting starts from an unusually low position. It 
is somewhat remarkable that neither at Christchurch nor 
Durham did Flambard complete the clerestory or groining. 
The manner of Flambard is at once original and marked ; 
both at Christchurch and Durham he adopts the same pecu- 
liarity. Again, in comparing the aisles of the two churches, it 
will be seen that the wall spaces under the windows are orna- 
mented by bold arcades, both within and without. At Christ- 
church the inner arcading consists of semicircular arches on 
detached round shafts, and externally are discoverable (though 
covered by the later work) the traces of bold intersecting arches 
and outside the range of semicircular arches on single shafts. 
The bold reticulated work on the turret of the north transept at 
Christchurch is again repeated in the gable at Durham, though 
somewhat differently applied. 


The Old Landseapists. 


Why is it that generally what we term beautiful scenery was 
seldom the ground of the old painters? They were. not, 
generally speaking, painters of views; and why not? There 
the pictures were made for them. They and all the world had 
the thing before them to love and to admire—it was already 
done ; there was no room for their genius, which is a creative, 
not an imitative faculty. The scene for every eye was not 
theirs, They found that by their art they could take nature’s 
best feeling, even from her fragments. It requires not an Alp 
to portray grandeur. Fifty feet of rock, precipitous or super- 
impending, will better represent the greatness of danger ; for it 
is a more inimediate and solid mass to crush the intruder, and 
the form may frown with a demon malice. The whole awe of 
darkness may be felt in a cavern of a few feet space. Indeed, 
it may be almost said that largeness is not to be obtained on 
the canvas by the largeness of whole extensive scenes in nature, 
but by the continuous lines of near masses ; whatever is actually 
largest in nature—the forest and the mountain—in art may with 
advantage occupy the smallest space. For the best magnitude 
here is in perspective, and in that aerial tone which, as a veil, half 
conceals and thereby makes mysterious and converts into one 
azure whole the parts which would, otherwise seen, but break 
up the great character... The Arabian genii were greatest when 
dimly seen through smoke and vapour. Art, indeed, differs 
from nature in this, as, regards the pleasure derived through 
the eye, that nature, allows you many unperspective views at 


‘many instant glances, and therefore surprises you, So to speak, 


with a perspective impossibility, of which the judgment at’ the 
time is not cognisant ; whereas art is bounded by a rule, looks 
not all around, and comprehends by mind beyond the eye, but 
is constrained to frame in the conception. It must, therefore, 
make to itself another power, and this power it finds in form, 
in light and shade and colour, all which are in greater intensity 
and force in the fragmentary parts than in the whole and large 
scenes. It is a step for the young artist to believe that art and 
nature are not and should not be the same—that they are 
essentially different and use their materials differently, have 
other rules of space and largeness. If art be more limited, its 
power is greater by being more condensed—and its impressions 
more certain, because more direct, and not under the vague 
and changeable process of making an idea from many per-~ 
spectives. 


The Belvedere Torso. 


The descriptions given by Winckelmann and Mengs of this 
great work have left little new, nothing juster, to be said in its 
praise. It is by both assumed to be Hercules after his elevation 
to the rank of demigod, and in company with Hebe, his bride. 
“ The artist (says Winckelmann) has imaged in. this Hercules 
the most sublime idea of a body elevated above nature, of a 
man, mature in age, exalted to that immunity from natural 
infirmity which is proper to the gods. He is represented as he 
must have been when, purified by the flame from all human 
infirmities, he had obtained the privilege of sitting among 
deities ; and appears exempt from the necessity for nourish- 
ment or exercise of physical powers, since no veins are visible 
on the surface, and nature seems satiate without the taking of 
food. From the fragment that remains it is inferred the right 
hand must have rested on the head, to indicate repose after his 
labours ; the head to have had its regard directed upwards, as 
suitable to the Hero contemplating in satisfaction the great 
enterprises he has achieved ; the back is slightly curved as in 
meditation, the chest majestically elevated, the linibs lengthened 
and powerful.. We must admire the artist’s skill in the con- 
tours, the softness of the forms, their delicate transitions blend- 
ing together and the muscles that rise and fall with beautiful 
undulations, one insensibly losing itself in the other.” Mengs 
considers this torso to unite the beauties of all other antique 
statues ; to possess a.“ variety so perfect that it becomes almost 
imperceptible.” Visconti differs from Winckelmann in. the 
supposition of the attitude, and suggests that the right hand 
might have been resting on the club, or sustaining a cup with 
the draught of immortality, or extended to caress the Hebe sup- 
posed to have been placed at his side administering the ambrosial 
draught. . However this question may be decided, the received 
fact that both Michel Angelo and Raphael educated and de- 
veloped their genius by the study of this work.is its most 
magnificent eulogium ; and its reputation as the finest existing 
monument of sculpture may be justified by the less scientific 
observer on the consideration, at least, what must have been 
the whole if this is the fragment ? From the inscription record- 
ing the name of the artist, Apollonius an Athenian, Winckel 
mann has inferred its epcech to be posterior to that of Alexander, 


Buildings and Surroundings. ri 
Widely different are the circumstances attending rural 


architecture, surrounded by the endless variety of natural 
objects, where those with which architectural work is in contact; 
or in the immediate proximity of which a building stands, are 
broken into many parts and into various altitudes. To group 
well and to amalgamate agreeably with such forms, a building 
must not be marked by too great severity of aspect ; it should 
be broken and somewhat diversified in form and chiaroscuro; 
This is the sentiment that seems constantly to have influenced 
the best masters of every age when accomplished architects 
have existed. Look, for example, at the Villa de Medici at 
Rome, attributed in great part at least to Michel Angelo. The 
front next the city, where it is placed formally in the presence 
of other buildings, presents a somewhat plain, uniform and 
perfectly symmetrical design ; whilst the rear of the very same 
building, where the facade is surrounded by the varied accom-, 
paniments of ornamental gardening, parterres, fountains, ter- 
races, and the like, assumes a totally different character ; its 
outlines seem to relax into the picturesque and irregular. ‘So 
does that beautiful villa in the vicinity of Rome, well known 
to all who have visited that city—the Villa Doria Pamfili, 
Abounding in sculpture of the most rich and elegant character, 
it'seems ‘to »be in perfect harmony with the smiling gardens 
with which it is associated ; so harmonious indeed that the 
edifice appears to grow imperceptibly out of the terraces which 
surround it, and one can hardly define where the domain of the 
gardener ends and that of the architect begins. Compare this! 
villa, its broken outlines and varied heights, with the palaces 
of the best masters in the adjacent city, such as the Palazzo 
Farnese, and others that might be readily named, and you will 
see in the latter dignified masses of architecture with unbroken 
outlines, generally of uniform height, and always great moderaa 
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tion in the use of ornament. Look too at the Villa Pia, by 


Pirro Ligorio, a contemporary of Michel Angelo ; the light and~| 
graceful building scatters itself, as it were, over the gardens of! 
the Belvedere in the freest and most fantastic manner ; while | 


the same artist when he designed the Palazzo Lancelotti, at no 
‘great distance off, but in the streets of Rome, produced a simple, 
grave, uniform and almost heavy structure. 


The Portico. | as 
The unanimity is somewhat remarkable with which all 
critics of every school and age have agreed to admire the 
Greek portico, as comprising all the highest. qualities of art in 
their purest and most complete form, and the great beauty of 
this model of symmetrical composition is enhanced by a sense 
of its obvious utility as a place of external shelter. For many 
centuries exclusively the distinguishing feature of temples, the 
portico was seldom permitted to be used in domestic archi- 
tecture until the date of Augustus. From that period down- 
wards it has never ceased to be applied to any and every 
species of structure needed by man, and, it must be admitted, 
often without the slightest appearance of necessity or utility. 
To erect a portico in a position obviously inaccessible is an idle 
squandering of masonry with which the ‘architects of the best 
days of Classic art cannot be charged. ‘A blind and unreason- 
ing habit of repeating: forms, without. due ‘regard to their 
purpose, has been among. the worst faults of modern art. ‘To 
build a gable or a portico and pediment without any roof 
behind to justify or call for its use, or beneath whose shelter no 
man can betake himself, is an act which no reasoning critic, 
whatever be his admiration of the portico itself, ought to 
sanction. Like the small arcades which) we so often see 
covering the apses of early Romanesque and Medizval 
churches, yet often perfectly inaccessible and convertible to 
no possible use, we can only attempt their justification on the 
ground of picturesqueness or beauty, or because they serve to 
cloak a blank wall, or because they produce a_ pleasing 
chiaroscuro. It may be that there are occasions when these 
are sufficient and satisfactory reasons: the architect very 
imperfectly fulfils his mission if he does not gratify the eye 
whilst satisfying the graver requirements of his art. 
prominent and conspicuous features of a design should not be 
mere unserviceable appendages. : 


Bramante in Rome. 


The first patron ef Bramante, after his arrival at Rome from 
Milan, was the Cardinal Oliverio Caraffa, for whom ‘he 
designed and completed the choir in the convent of Frati della 
Pace. This specimen of his talents recommended him to the 
notice of Alexander VI., by whom he was employed in executing 
the pontifical arms in fresco over the great doors of St. John 
Lateran, when that church was opened for the celebration of 
the jubilee in 1500. Alexander afterwards conferred upon him 
the office of his sub-architect ; but on the accession of Julius 
iI. a fairer opportunity was afforded him of displaying his 
talents. No sooner was Julius seated in the chair than he 
determined to facilitate the communication between the gardens 
of the Belvedere and the pontifical palace by two magnificent 
corridors, the execution of which he committed to Bramante. 
The inequality of the surface, instead of proving an obstacle to 

_ the artist, enabled him to exhibit the powers of his invention to 
greater advantage ; and the model which he formed is acknow- 
ledged to’ have been equal in grandeur, in elegance and in 
extent to the most celebrated works of the ancients, Of this 
immense design, the Loggie, that extend 400 yards in’ length, 
and yet form one of the chief ornaments of the Vatican, were 
a part, and were intended to correspond with a similar range of 
buildings on the opposite side, the foundations of which were 
laid, but which, in consequence of the death of the Pope and 
that of the artist, who did not long survive him, remained un- 
finished until they were completed by’ Pius IV. Bramante 
having thus become the professed architect and favourite of 
Julius II., under his directions he executed in Rome and its 
vicinity several considerable buildings, and such was the fervour 
of the artist who laboured, and of: the pontiff who ‘stimulated 
him, that these immense fabrics, to’‘use an expression of Vasari, 
seemed rather to be born than to‘be built. 


Sardinian Round Towers. 

The interior of: the truncated cone or tower consists of one, 
two or:three domed chambers placed one above the other, and 
diminishing in’ size .in- proportion to the external inclination, 
the lowest averaging from 15 to 20 feet in diameter, and from 
20 to 25 in height.) The base of each is always circular, but, 
when: otherwise, elliptical ; the edges of the stones where the 
tiers overlay each other are worked off, so that the exterior 
assumes a semiovoidal form, or that of which the section would 
be a parabola, the apex being crowned with a large flat stone 
resting on the last circular layer, which is reduced to a small 
diameter. In the interior of the lowest chamber, and on a level 
With the floor, are frequently from two to four cells‘or niches, 
formed in the/thickness of the masonry without external com- 
munication, varying from 3 to 6 feet. long, 2 to 4 wide and 2'to 


The more | 


in height, and from 2 to. 
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as well as to the plat- 
which have only one 
n the building, either as 
or with rough irregular 
_ The corridor varies from 3 to 6 feet 
4 in width, and the outer side either 
inclines according to the external wall of the ‘cone, and the 
inner side according to the domed chamber, or resembles in the 
section a segment of a circle. The entrance to this spiral 
corridor is generally in the horizontal passage which leads from 
the external entrance to the first-floor chamber of the cone ; 
though sometimes it is by a small aperture in the chamber, 
about 6 or 8 feet from the base, and very difficult of entry. The 
upper chambers are entered by a small passage at right angles 
to this corridor, and opposite to this passage is often a small 
aperture in the outer wall, having apparently no regular 
position, though frequently over the external entrance to the 
ground-floor ; while in some instances there are several aper- 
tures so made that only the sky or ‘most distant objects in the 
horizon are visible. 


Materials for Invention. 


It is evident that a great part of every man’s life must be 
employed in collecting materials for the exercise. of genius. 
Invention, strictly speaking, is little more than a new combi- 
nation of those images which have been previously gathered 
and deposited in the memory ; nothing can come of nothing ; 
he who has laid up no materials can produce no combinations. 
A student unacquainted. with the attempts of formet adven- 
turers is always apt to overrate his own abilities, to mistake | 
the most trifling excursions for discoveries of moment, 
and every coast new to him for a new-found country., If by 
‘chance he passes beyond his usual limits, he congratulates his 
own arrival at. those regions which they who steered a better 
course have long left behind them; and the productions of 
such minds are seldom distinguished by an air of originality. 
They are anticipated in their happiest efforts, and if they are — 
found to differ in anything from their predecessors, it is only in 
irregular sallies and trifling conceits. The more extensive, 
therefore, acquaintance is with the works of those who have 
excelled, the more extensive will be the powers of invention, 
and, what may appear still. more like a paradox, the more 
original wili be the conceptions. But the difficulty is to deter- 
mine what ought to be proposed as models of excellence, and 
who ought to be considered as the proposed guides. 


5 high, and only -accessible by very small entrances. 
access to the second and third chambers, 
form.on the top of those Nuraghi 
chamber, is by a spiral corridor made i 
a single ramp, with a gradual ascent, 
steps made in the stones. : 


GENERAL. 


Sir Joseph Fayrer, F.R.S., has accepted the presidency of 
the Congress of the Sanitary Institute which is to commence in 
Birmingham on September 27. _ 

Mr. Frank Walton was on Wednesday elected president 
of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, and Mr. S, Melton 
Fisher, vice-president. er ; 

A Meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board was held on 
Saturday last, when Mr. J. Lobb moved, “ That, having regard 
to the fact that the total amount paid by the managers to archi- 
tects and quantity surveyors during the last four years ended 
at Lady Day 1897 was 63,6837. gs. 7@., the question of. the 
appointment of an architect to the Board be referred to the 
general purposes committee for consideration and report.” 
After some discussion the managers ‘voted upon the motion, 
the result being that the voting was equal, namely, 15 for and 
15 against. The Chairman then gave his casting vote against 
the motion, and it was therefore lost. Sess ppc 

The Next Ordinary Meeting of the Society of Engineers 
will be held at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
on Monday next, at 7.30 P.M. ~ 

The Annual General Meeting of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society has been postponed till Monday, May 16. _ . 

A Roman Catholic Church, which will be dedicated to 
St. Joseph, is to be erected at Terenure, co. Dublin, to take the 
place of, the temporary one at present in use. Mr... W. H. 
Byrne is the architect, and Messrs. Michael Meade & Son care 
the builders. eae ) StOlt & 
|) St. Augustine’s. Church, erected in New Normanton, a 
growing suburb of Derby, was consecrated on Monday. last. 
The whole of the building has not been completed; but the 
total cost will be 5,000/. We Vb FASB 9D 

Mr. David Stewart, master of works at the Glasgow 
University, died on Monday last at his residence in- the 
university buildings: » Since” his -appointment, .some_ fifteen: 
years ago, his services to ‘the ‘university have been invaluable. 
He was a man full’ of energy and _ resource, thoroughly 
acquainted with all the details of the buildings, and competent, 
from his wide practical knowledge, to see at once’ what had to 
be done, and prompt in carrying out every necessary arrange- 
ment. He was about sixty years of age, but until his late 
illness began he seemed full of health and eNErgy. <td td 2 ee 
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THE WEEK. 


Tuer award of Sir BENJAMIN BAKER in the Manchester 
sewers case wil! of course be utilised as an argument in 
their favour by theorists who wish to have experiments like 
those of the London works committee continually carried 
on throughout the country. No doubt the contractors are 
legally responsible for the scamping, but they are not guilty 
of aiding or abetting in the offence by suggestion or 
approval. The arbitrator expressed what occurred when he 
said there was fraudulent substitution by workmen of works 
which were not in accordance with the terms of the contract. 
The workmen, and they alone, are the culprits. They 
acted in Manchester as their brethren acted in Dublin and 
elsewhere. They took advantage of the obscurity in which 
sewer construction has to be carried out, to be fraudulent. 
It is impossible to have a watch placed on every bricklayer, 
but there is apparently no other means to avoid dishonest 
work. The remarkable thing is that workmen do not gain 
much by their malpractices. But they have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are making the contractors’ business 
more risky. County councils, corporations, local boards 
and other bodies allow the workmen to do as they please, 
and naturally the men, who have a weakness for idleness, 
endeavour to shorten the interval which has to elapse before 
authorities elected by workmen assume the positions which 
the masters once held. The arbitrator has declared that 
the contractors for the Manchester sewers were not aware of 


the fraudulent acts, nor were they bound to make any | 


representations to the Corporation on the subject. Never- 
theless they have to pay damages, although of a much 
smaller amount than was claimed’ by the Manchester Cor- 
poration. Our London works committee will, of course, 
rejoice at a victory over contractors, but all to whom the 
sanitary state of English towns has importance must reflect 
on the dangers and dangerous men which that authority 
and many others are fostering at the expense of the public. 


TueE “dressed stone” question appears to be a source 
of trouble in several American States.. The principle of 
protection is so bewitching, it is not confined to dealings 
between America and foreign countries, but is no less 
rigorously applied to States which adjoin. If, it were 
possible, there would be a parochial application. ‘The 
authorities of St. Louis recently resolved that all stone 
used in municipal works must be dressed within the terri- 
torial limits of the State of Missouri. But what is dressed 
stone? Now that machinery is employed in quarries it is 
not difficult to execute the major part of the dressing in one 
State and another part in Missouri. Would that arrange- 
ment satisfy the law? ‘The St. Louis Council appear to be 
incompetent to decide the: question. In other cities the 
effort to protect. local industries at the expense of the 
citizens has not only failed, but has created dangers which 
may one day lead to serious consequences. According to 
Stone, “* Laws in restraint of the trade of other, States have 
been enacted at the behest of local trades unions in the large 
cities backing cliques of contractors and blackleg politicians ; 
the filching of the legitimate trade of one community to fatten 
the trade of another community is ordained by statute, and 
yet we are supposed to be a united and patriotic people. 
Sumptuary legislation is declared to be injustice; un- 
warranted interference with the commerce between the 
states is termed law-breaking, and oppression of organisa- 
tion on the individual, whether exemplified in the capital- 
istic combine or the labour union, is tyranny of the 
most flagrant kind. But these penalties are not enforced. 
It is such toleration that is driving the American 
people rapidly toward the danger point of a revolu- 


‘tion that will threaten 'the liberties :that have been ' 


so dearly bought. No more conspicuous over-riding of 
what is right has been given legal status than this 
discriminating law relating to stone working, by which 
the stone of one state may not pass the boundary line 
of another state except it be in condition to contribute 
benefit to one class of citizens in one section, while it takes 
away the opportunity of benefit from the citizens of 
another section. It is like saying to a man from Maine, 
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You may not sell a beaver hat of Maine production in New 
York, because it interferes with the silk hat industry of New 
York State. If it be justice to deprive the stone-worker of 
Maine of the right to sell his manufactured product in New 
York, why wouldn't it be just as right to bar out the beaver 
hat in the interests of the sweat-shop product of New York?” 
As Jong as there are foreign markets for the products of 
American quarries the evil day will be retarded, and English 
workmen will of course do their best to insure that the 
foreign markets are closed against English goods of all 
descriptions. 


Tue British workman can congratulate himself on his 
services to the American owners of slate quarries. The 
secretary of one of the companies announces that prior to 
1896 there was no market for their slates outside the States. 
But then the strike at the Penrhyn quarries occurred. ’ “ It 
was a long strike, and a bare market in Europe,” says the 
secretary, “‘gave American slate producers a chance. We 
took advantage of it, increased our sales in Europe and 
Australia to over 800,000 dols. in 1897, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the big Welsh strike was settled in 1897, 
we gained such a stréng foothold and established such an 
excellent reputation for American slate that London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Dublin, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and many 
other leading European markets are still taking slate, and 
it is likely will continue to do so.” Now if one company 
succeeded to that extent it is reasonable to assume that 
several others were no less fortunate by taking advantage. of 
“ithe English or Welsh indifference to the necessities’ of 
foreign and colonial markets. It is no wonder that the 
representative of the Vermont Slate Company in London 
reports there is quite an active demand for American roofing- 
slates not only in Germany ‘but in England. 


In the fancy-dress balls which were held some thirty 
years ago in artists’ studios it was .generally allowed there 
was no such MEPHISTOPHELES as the late PHiLip HER- 
MOGENES CALDERON, who died «at the Academy. on 
Saturday morning. But there was nothing Mephistophelean 
about his ways. He was a thoroughly honest. man, who 
might have sprung from an English instead of ‘a Spanish 
family. As he was born in Poitiers in 1833 he could:be 
claimed as a Frenchman. But the greater share in: his 
education as a painter telongs. to England; although 
M. CHESNEAU classes him among the French:school, and 
as the most able of representatives of it in, this: country. 
Mr. CALDERON was more fortunate than most artists, for 
before he was twenty he succeeded in having a picture hung 
in the Academy, and another work exhibited in 1857, 
Broken Vows, attained the distinction of engraving.. .He 
was essentially a costume-painter. ‘This did not mean in 
his case that he was indifferent to living forms. His group 
of girls belonging to Arles and the figure of a lady:in 
Drink to Me only with thine Eyes would be enough :to 
prove his skill in expressing beauty on canvas. » Home they 
brought her Warrior Dead, The Burial of John Hampden 
and After the Battle were evidence of his power with 
pathetic subjects. As a picture of strong emotion, | Zhe 
British Embassy Witnessing the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
must always be admired. Seven yearsago Mr. CALDERON’S 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary gained:an amount of notoriety 
which amazed him, but as it was purchased by the Chantrey 
Trustees for 1,260/. he was not able to test the effect of 
adverse criticism on its market value. During several years 
he held the office of Keeper of the Academy, and as such he 
was appreciated by students. PHiILIp CALDERON produced 
.excellent work, but he was capable of more, and it may be 
,of higher quality if he had cared to exert all his powers. 


Tue St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and 
Archeological Society continues to do good work on lower 
terms than any similar institution. . The only income which 
canbe: relied on is derived from the subscriptions, of 
members, amounting to littke more than 4o/,a year. Yet 
the Society has not only a local habitation and a narne, but 
holds meetings, lends, books, prepares catalogues of portraits 
and objects of archeological interest, arranges excursions 
and persorms many other useful labours, ‘The outlay on all 
the. operations is only about 20/ a year. Owing to the 
influence of the Society it is claimed that an interest in the 
past is gradually growing in the county. 
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PAINTING AT THE ROYAL. ACADEMY, 


N exhibition of the Royal Academy resembles in 
AN some respects a theatrical performance. In the latter 
there can be no more than a few characters in whose fate 
the audience will take any interest. Men’s minds are not 
Jarge enough to have sympathy for crowds. Experience 
shows that the majority of Academy exhibitions are orly 
remembered on account of a mere fraction of the pictures 
which appear on the “line.” This year there should be a 
departure from the ordinary practice. ‘There are very few 
pictures which can be considered as not deserving of 
attention, not only by one-day visitors but by intending 
purchasers. On the other hand, we cannot imagine that 
any one of the works will excite enough interest to make the 
presence of a policeman necessary to regulate the throng 
that would linger in front of it. Even the war scenes are not 
moving enough to excite popular ardour. If fairly considered 
there may not be altogether a disadvantage in the apparent 
apathy. Why should the success of an Academy exhibition 
depend on the contributions of a small band of painters ? 
More important still is the question, Why should they be 
accepted as giants among dwarfs, or as unapproachable 
representatives of English art? The most. successful of 
painters never exceeds his brethren by many cubits, for 
‘there is more gradation in art than unknowing or interested 
people will admit. Various causes combine to give a man 
eminence ; ability is usually one of them, but there are 
other causes which are no less influential, and some indeed 


are factitious. ._It does not follow that every painter Or 


artist who cannot bask in the light of popular favour is 
necessarily the able man, but he is unhappily more likely to 
be undervalued than to receive bare justice. In the 
present exhibition those who seek interesting works will 
soon discover there are many awaiting their inspection. 
The space at our disposal will not, however, allow us to do 
more than mention a few which have special qualities to 
recommend them. 

If the galleries are passed through in order the first 
picture which compels attention is-Mr. Briton RIVIERE’S 
Lhe Temptation in the Wilderness. The artist’s name is 
associated with a class of work that is supposed by the 
crowd to unfit a painter to represent scriptural subjects. 
Many years ago the success of his Dandel was admitted with 
difficulty. But the artist is one of the men, growing fewer 
every year, who are not satisfied with an annual repetition 
of one or two figures: he seeks to be original, and there is 
no prototype so far as we know for his Zemptation. The 
Tempter is absent, and that is a concession to the modern 
spirit of interpretation. Curistin His white robe is seated 
in a region that seems like a sea of lava, where no organic 
thing can live. There are, it is true, a snake and a fox 
introduced, but it would be an advantage to the work if they 
were painted out. The contrast. between the white garment 
and the dreary ‘ground at once rivets attention, while the 


simplicity of the pose expresses a desolation which is more 


than human, but is exalted by the star which shines above 
the sufferer, The artist has bravely avoided precedents and 
yet his work makes an impression from which sceptics can- 
not escape. Mr. La THancur’s (Vigh¢fall is the first of 
four contributions. There is pathos in the face and figure 
of the gleaner, and there could hardly be a better contrast 
than is seen between the wheat stalks and her faded mauve 
dress. His other pictures are also sympathetic with rural 
hife. But we hope .Mr. La Tuancur will not. follow 
the practice which is growing too common, and restrict 
himself to a few peasants and to strongly marked effects of 
light and shade. Mr. Draper’s Autumn, ahead of a girl 
crowned with vine leaves, might pass as a work of Lord 
LricuTon’s, but there is more suggestion of flesh in it. 
The two figures by Mr. Bripcman look less fresh than 
some of their neighbours, but they are interesting as 
examples of the American-French school. Mr. baa Gt 
Hooxr’s A Turn in the Lane: Blackberries and Ldlers, 
shows so much undiminished strength we cannot help wish- 
ing that he would enrich some future exhibition with a 
Renaissance costume piece in his earlier manner. Mr. 
FARQUHARSON’s snow scenes with sheep as tragedians’ have 
become a little wearisome ; we are therefore glad to welcome 
his Al Fading Green and Yellow, which shows an eye for 
other colours than white. Mr. SarcEnt’s Francis Cranmer 
Penrose is interesting to architects from its subject, but it 


| is the most characteristic portrait of the artist. A work of 
this kind surpasses the photograph as a record of ‘momentary 
expression ; there is no posing, for what is seen appears to 
be the sudden pleasure of a scholar who has found an 
Opportunity to reveal his lore, and whose face is illumi- 
nated with his good fortune. But as before. other 
works by Mr. SarcEent, the question will force: itself 
on us, Can work which is. so unlaboured resist the 
action of time and gas? It is a pity Mr. J. W. WatrEr- 
HOUSE has not a friend to persuade him to favour the world 
with a new type of face and one that would not be expression- 
‘less. We do not presume to seek for such an enormous 
| effort every year, but the concession might be granted at 
least once, just to show that the artist can create as well as 
stereotype, and express variety in unity. Alora and the — 
Zephyrs cannot be called a family group, but rather one girl 
in several parts. Mr. WaTERHOUSE is not alone: in his 
mode of treatment, but it is irritating to find so much 
ability fettering itself in order to establish a favourite. type. 
Mr. A. WaTERHOUSE’s example in selecting. Arisazg, V.B., 
as a subject is worth the imitation of amateur landscapists, 
The rocky ridge is not only easy to imitate, but it breaks up 
the foreground into parts which vary, and hence no. more 
than glimpses of the sea beyond have.to be rendered. The 
small painting has, therefore, a completeness. which justifies 
its position. Phyllis 7s My only Joy is in Mr. SzyMourR — 
Lucas’s Dutch manner, the pictorial spinet and tapestried _ 
background being worthy accompaniments of the brilliant 
musician and her admirer. It is an admirable cabinet work. 
The second gallery has not the variety of the first. . It 
contains, however, one of the pictures which will be most 
discussed—Mr. Axpey’s King Lear, Act I. Scenez. It is a 
long canvas, and as the figures reach from. top to bottom, 
the work possesses some of the characteristics of a. frieze. 
In the composition we can trace the influence of Mapox 
Brown, whose early designs for the play were published in 
The Architect, and hence inspired the Lyceum revival. The 
American painter is, however, less severe towards REGAN 
and GoNERIL, who are not without beauty, although far 
from approaching the charm which belongs to the face and 
figure of CORDELIA. LEar’s youngest daughter is a creation 
which could hardly be anticipated from the painter’s 
OPHELIA or Lady Anne. She is not the weak girl found 
in the majority of Shakespearean illustrations, a being fit only 
for “ Keepsakes” and ‘“ Books of Beauty,” but the upright 
princess, the. fair woman who can say ‘*My love’s 
more ponderous than my tongue,” and “What I well 
intend, I'll do ’t before I speak.” . She is as resolute 
as her sisters, or, for that matter, as her father, for SHAKE- 
SPEARE was a believer in heredity, but her inspiration is 
higher. The King of France, who is shown kissing her 
hand, well knew the self-contained riches of his prize. As. 
for Lear, we see him descending in silence to the lower 
level of the hall, his white head bowed, his frame relaxed 
by the explosion of his wrath, and requiring the support of 
attendants. The courtiers are mute, and even the hound 
shows a sense that something has gone wrong. ‘There is 
no'play more difficult to illustrate than “ King Lear,” and it 
may be frankly admitted that Mr. ApBry has given a lesson 
not only to artists, but to commentators. On the same wall 
is Mr. Storry’s Jn Evening Shade, which deserves recog: 
nition as an innovation. There are two figures, one nude, 
the other partly. The latter is a familiar figure in the 
artist’s: pictures, but we are unable to say whether 
the lady has served for both. The flesh is well painted, 
and the glow cast over the canvas after the manner of the 
old Italians enhances: the effect. Mr. Wo..en’s Last 
Stand of the 44th Regiment at Gundamuck, 1842, is a 
record of an early disaster to British troops in India, 
Is the artist correct in his battlefield? The picture bearing 
the same title which was painted by MicueL ANGELO 
Haves soon after the contest, and, we suppose; from 
information given by one of the survivors, represented 
the scene of action in a pass, with high cliffs on each side, 
whereas Mr. WoLLEN supposes the unequal contest took 
place on the summit of a hill. Colonel SHELTON is shown 
with the flag twisted round his body; he retained it 
throughout his imprisonment. It was a pity that so heroic 
an officer should meet his death by knocking his head 
against a barrack gateway. 
The collection in gallery No. 3. begins well with Mr. 
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Hat Hurst’s vigorous Capture, showing a Greek seizing 
a centauress from,behind. The suddenness of the action 
and the terror of the prize are well rendered. Mr. YEAMEs’s 
Children of the Chapel. is a very brilliaut painting of a 
subject that is unecclesiastical. For the choristers of the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, are clad in scarlet.and gold, as 
if they belonged to a military band. Mr. Brert’s 
Trevose Head, Cornwall, shows one of those scenes in 
which the artist is most successful, for it presents rocks 
which are depicted with the knowledge of a geologist, 
bright sand, a sparkling sea and asunny sky. Mr. Huperr 
HERKOMER made his name by his Last. Muster. It is no 
wonder, therefore, he should have an affection for old soldiers. 
In The Guards Cheer we see a body of Crimean veterans 
in front of the Guards’ memorial in Fall Mall, a trophy 
which excited the indignation of THACKERAY, but is not out 
of place. The men are hailing the QUEEN as the Jubilee 
procession passes. ‘The artist has overcome the difficulty 
which a mass of scarlet presents by clothing some of the 
men as Civilians. A little girl, who is placed in front, is 
also a contrast with the oldage above her. It is vigorously 
painted, and the incident was worth representation, but 
nothing grows more tiresome than a body of men who are 
shouting. 
abandoned his customary flat fields, for this is a river scene, 


with boys bathing and horses who are enjoying the water. | 


It derives some of its interest from its novelty. Mr. 
Boucuton’s Road to Camelot is an illustration of; an 


inventory by TENNYSON rather than an example of pictorial | 


composition. ‘There are a great many figures of various 
conditions, but there is no apparent purpose in bringing 
them together. They coexist, and that is all. 
is therefore a warning to young artists, for if they are 
ambitious to represent figures of the kind it is preferable 
to arrange them in a decorative way. Mr. BouGHToNn 
could easily have made a frieze with.the same figures. 


Another disappointment is the President’s Skirt Dance.. 


The marble hall avd, the spectators are most elaborately 
painted, but although the dancer was the subject of a trial 
piece she is not an attractive figure. It is the fault of the 
drapery, which does not assume graceful masses. Mr. 
LESLIE once more paints his ash trees, but if he must be an 
arboriculturist why does he not prove his courage and com-, 
petence by attempting an oak or introducing a few kinds of 
trees in a picture?) Mr. OrcHaRDsoN employs his pro- 
perties again in Zvoud/e, but this year there is no key to the 
enigmatic duologue. Mr. A.. A. Dixon’s Pied Piper 
appears .to be a brilliant illustration of BRowninc’s 
poem, but it is hung at a height which is fatal to examina- 
tion. Mr. Cotman in Harbour Lights, Lowestoft, has 
apparently entered into competition with. Mr. WHISTLER, 
and it must be said has succeeded. very creditably.. The 
lights do not become unduly sensational. Mr. VAL. 
PRINSEP’s Student of Necromancy, a girl gazing intently on 
a crystal globe, is painted with great vigour, and the. sur- 
roundings increase the interest by affording opportunities 
for colour. The Conversion of Paula, by Mr. ALMA- 
Tapema, shows the old care for detail, and has the success 
which seems to be inevitable with him, but it is difficult to 
believe the missionary is an enthusiast, or that the Roman 
lady is disposed to be converted. They appear to be 
playing rather at controversy in order to while away the 
time in a marble palace. . 
The fourth room contains some admirable landscapes. 
Mr. ALFRED Parsons’s The Mooters, Bishopswood, Hereford- 
shire, is a masterpiece. The foreground is elevated and 
men are busily engaged in cutting down trees and burning 
branches, thus giving an air of vitality to the work. In the 
middle distance is a deep valley and beyond other heights, 
the general effect being panoramic. Mr. LEADER’s Silver Sea 
and Where Peaceful Waters Glide are excellent pendants, and 
prove the versatility of the artist, who can with equal ability 
depict a wooded hillside in autumn and a silver strand where 


gulls congregate. Between is Mr. Warts’s Love Triumphant, 


which resembles an old fresco,. Time and Death are lying 
overcome on the ground, while Love soars unconquerable. 
The picture seems out of place in an exhibition gallery, for 
it should be seen in some place where the environment 
would be austere. The Car of Lucifera, by Mr. Cuas. E. 
BuTLER, deserved a better position, but the artist’s daring 
may have frightened the hangers. The Weary Waiting, 


Mr. Davip Murray in A Summer Day has. 


The picture | 


by Mr. C. E. Prrucrni, is the most important work he has+ 
ptoduced of late.;, The Italian peasant girl is an embodi-» 
ment of a love story which can be divined without either ' 
the aid of other actors or witnesses.. There is no more: 
beautiful single figure in the exhibition. 

(Zo be continued.) . 
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T cannot be. said that Mr. QuENNELL’s “Chimney-: 
piece ” adds much to the interest of the exhibition, for: 
we see a sort of three-decker composition which suggests i. 
adaptation for three fires should they ever be needed. — Mr. 
G. L. Morris’s ‘Proposed Country House near North- 
ampton ” is evidence of the hold which plain, unadorned :. 
residences have on the popular mind. ‘A .Golf Club- 
house,” by Mr. H. Inico ‘TRiGG, is well adapted to the pur-: . 
pose, and the gallery or:balcony is supported by columns. 
which appear to be able to bear the weight of spectators. 
Mr. J. J. SrEvenson’s ‘Free Church at-the Kelvin” has: 
the disadvantage arising from the use of a. disrnal-looking 
stone, and from having a masonry:bridge as a neighbour. , 
Apparently a regard for: proportion was considered un- 
becoming, and the building looks as if it had undergone a. 
process of. squeezing from which the tower was: exempted, 


and the upward tendency which should characterise an. 


éxample of. Gothic has vanished. Mr. A. H. SkipwortH 
has a disposition to carry lightness to extremes, and. 
his structures appear to be fantastic rather than solid. , 
His “‘ Artists’ Houses” may, however, on that account be con- 
sidered suitable to shelter dreamers, and their patrons. It 
is easy to understand the dissatisfaction which arose over) 
the success of the ‘New Town Hall and. Law Courts,) 
Cardiff,’ by Messrs. LANCHESTER, STEWART & RICHARDS, 
The view in many parts appears to express:immaturity or) 
an indefinite grasp of form. At the same time. it presents, 
possibilities which experienced hands could turn to account: 
and eventually produce a satisfactory building. But the 
work will be costly. There is much sculpture, and to gain. 
the desired effect of the windows it will be. necessary to. 
have very thick masonry in the walls. “The Royal 
Masonic Institution for Boys, Bushey,” by Messrs. GornDoN, 
LOWTHER & GUNTON, is a monument of the benevolent spirit 
which inspires the craft. No modern college in one of the: 
universities can approach it in costliness.. The children 
should consider themselves privileged who will inhabit such: 
stately dwellings, take part in the services of so ornate a. 
chapel and perambulate the broad cloisters. . 

Several town and country houses are seen near the 
group of masonic buildings. ‘They are by Mr. Horsrauz, 
Mr. Cave, Mr. E. Newton, Mr. H. Ricarpo,. Messrs. 
BaTEMAN. Mr. C. Rosinson’s “Mural Decoration” is: 
drawn with skill, but the figure of the woman recalls the, 
heroine of the Irish song whose “tears would turn a mill.” 
Mr. In1iGo Tuomas shows the “New Playing Fields, Eton 
College,” which are lined with two rows of trees, with a 
pond and fountain which impart new interest to the ground, 
Is it love of gardens which makes Mr. Tuomas see “ Rother-, 
field Hall” as a green building which is of secondary im- 
portance to what isaround? An immense border surrounds. 
the drawing, which recalls the plans of old-fashioned 
surveyors. 

The late Sir Gitgert Scorr was at one time ambitious 
to’erect a dome over a Gothic building, for he said it was; 
the “one feature of modern architecture which I view as. 
being so noble and august that no style can be considered, 
perfect which rejects it.’ In the “New Chapel for, 
Giggleswick School” Mr. Jackson has introduced a dome. 
On:the drawing’ it does not appear incongruous, for the 
rounded lines of the gable of the east end and the hemi- 
spherical caps of the bell cots lead up to it as if it were the 
necessary climax of the arrangements. The “ New Build- 
ings for Uppingham School,” by Mr. Jackson, are rather. - 
severe, but the gables have a variety of curves better 
adapted to a different treatment ; thereyis a tower. over) 
entrance. Mr. TrempLre Moore's “Interior of Sta 
Mark’s Church, Mansfield,” has’ plain’ brick piers, 
but decorative painting in the arches and_ the .altar 
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with its baldacchino are compensation for the manifest 
cheapness of the main paris of the building. Mr. 
CarTER has a design for a “Church Tower,” in which the 
height is divided into three equal parts, the lower part and 
spire being plain, while the middle part has lights which 
produce more effect than if the parts near were less 
severe. Mr. SKIPWORTH’s style has an advantage where a 
chancel screen has to be designed, for the congregation of 
All Saints, Fulham, will not be debarred from seeing by 
the structure represented. His design for the church of 
Cockington, Devon, suggests delicate detail. In Mr. 
Pontine’s “Church at Ford, Wilts,” the rood-screen 
becomes an ‘integral part of the building rather than a 
movable addition. The position is picturesque, ona hill | 
above houses, and massive buttresses became necessary. 
The peculiarity of Mr. W. L. Lucas’s “ Sanatorium for Con- ’ 
sumptives” is that the buildings, which are simp'e in 
character, are arranged on a plan which is a flat curve. 
Electricity is glorified in Mr. E. S. Warxins’s “ Staircase 
Window.”” Mr. G. C. Horstey’s “ Design for a Country 


House” is well planned, one of the features being the | 


separation of dining-t+oom and drawing-room by a long 
gallery. The “Fountain for Town’s Green, Chorley,” by 
Mr. L. R. Oakes, is one of those drawings which make 
the rejection of. good work more hard to endure. 
accepting of it will do more harm to the Academicians as 
a body than benefit to the author. The basin is 
supported on the heads of very big angels who hold 
shells; in the basin are lions that spout, and from 
the centre of it arises a sort of pepper caster, sur- 
mounted by a:colossal cross. The celestial acrobats have 
an unenviable task in equilibrising so varied a jumble. 
Mr. G. C. Carrer’s ‘Memorial, Horncastle,” is an 
interesting work, a sort ,of development of the old market 
cross. It has seats around which are sheltered, and the 
central part forms a lodge. The ‘Shop and Offices, 
Guildford,” by Mr. Ficcis, are picturesque as a group, 
but the difficulty of having a superincumbent weight: 
apparently supported by a sheet of plate-glass is not sur- 
mounted. Mr. W. C. Jones, in his ‘“ Warehouse’ 
Premises,” has boldly made the opening for the hoist 
appear the most important part. “In the sedilia and choir 
stalls for St. Brelade’s, Jersey, Messrs. RoGERS, Bong & 


) 


CoLes «have departed from stereotyped forms, and. 
these they substitute are novel and suggestive of 
woodwork. An oak lectern for the same church is 


designed with’no less regard for fitness. In “ Bosloe, near 
Falmouth,” they have introduced a three-arched porch with’ 
advantage. In Mr. L. F. Crane’s “ Design for a Cottage ” 
the roof appears to have a larger cubic capacity than the 
rest of the building. ‘The George and Dragon Inn, 
Castleton,” by Mr. E. Woop, is obscured by the hanging 
sign-board, which is carried by very large timbers across a 
forecourt. It is to be hoped the old fashion of. signs will|| 
never be abolished, but there is no necessity to give them). 
undue importance, or to suggest their weight is enormous. 
Mr. MarsHatv’s “Church of St. Augustine, Notting- 
ham,” is evidently an effort to have Gothic characteristics, 
including flying buttresses, on excessively cheap terms, and 
is a concession to the universal principle of keeping up 
appearances. Attractive houses by Mr. H. Inc, Mr. E. 
Woop, Messrs. Dawper & Wuitwe.L, Mr. F. W. BEp-. 
FORD, Mr. E. Evans, Mr. C. R. ASHper, Mr. W. H. Warp, ’ 
Mr. H. G. Ipperson, Mr. J. A. Morris, Mr. F. S: Taytor;} 
Mr. J. RANsoME, are to be found towards the centre of the’ 
main wall. ‘The “ Roedean School,” by Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
would be important from its size. It consists of a long’ 
central block and two wings. 
be much variety in the parts, but the repeats are numerous, 
and the cost is not much increased on account of the style. 
Mr. A. M. Poynrer has a simple but pleasing little church 
at Burton-on-the-Wolds. Mr. C. A. NIcHOLSON’s two views 
for “A Church in South London” will repay attention. - 
The plan may be said to be triangular. Along two sides. 
run the nave, the choir being at the apex, while the aisle 
lies between the inner lines of the nave and the base. The 
conditions are crippling, but the architect has contrived to. 
treat the parts in such a way we are disposed to believe the 
effect would be not unlike what is seen in PuGIN’s chapel at 
Ramsgate, where the limitations of space are not noticeable 
on entering. St. Alban’s Church, Southend, which is also | 


The | 


“Superfluous. 


executed by skilful hands. 


by Mr. NicHotson, offers a contrast between the white walls 
and coloured roof andchancel. ‘The Chapels and Crema- 
torium, Nottingham,” by Mr. H. C. Corvette, form a capital 
group, the furnace being in the centre and‘ surmounted: 
by a low but boldly-treated tower. The approaches — 
are through cloisters. The style adopted is Gothic. If 
any power should be expressed by a novel style it is 
cremation, and if an old style is unavoidable, Gothic is — 
the least eligible, for Medizeval people would have been 
horrified at the thought of burning. Sir A. BLoMFIELD’s 
‘‘ Malvern: College New Chapel” represents the chancel. 
There is no striving after novelty, and a becoming repose is 
attained. Mr. CarodE contributes a view of the tower of 
St. Michael's, Woolwich. ‘The Church and Presbytery for 
St. Patrick’s, Dundee,” by Mr. T. M. Capron, shows a low 
tower as part of the design, with a figure of the saint. 
There is a capacious doorway, and generally there is an 
appearance of compactness about the group. ‘The “Study. 
of Two Angels,” by Mr. WESTLAKE, presents graceful figures, 
but the faces are apparently portraits, which with such sub- 
jects givean air of unreality. The “ Baldacchinoand Rearrange- _ 
ment of Chancel, St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brighton,” must 

be carried out by the use of coloured materials, and we expect 
the work will not be so sombre as the drawing indicates. 
The success of the view as a drawing in black chalk is 


unfavourable to its expressive qualities. Apparently the 


alterations will be all Renaissance. The “Chapel Allerton 
Church, Leeds,” by Mr. G. F. Boney, is noteworthy for 
the detached campanile. In his “ Design for Pulpit, St. 


 Michael’s, Croydon,” the height seems excessive if compared 


with width, and the surmounting figure consequently is 
Messrs. MaLLows & Grococx’s “ Proposed 
New Church at Bedford” has a tower that is interesting — 
from its quaintness, and the timber porches are also well 
treated. ‘St. Luke’s, Enfield,” by Messrs. BRooxs & Sons, 
looks less bold than the churches which, on account of their 
qualities, have made a species which is identified with 
Mr. Brooxs’s name. The tower is detached. ‘ Mr. J. O. 
Scott’s “ ‘Tower of St. Mark’s Church, Harrogate,” is about 
the costliest in the room. 

The “Public Baths and Wash-houses, Bethnal Green,” 


by Mr. R. S. Avyzinc, have not any of that restlessness 


which is seen in so many works that are the result of com- 
petitions. The greater part is a range of only one storey 
in red brick, the openings being of good proportion, and in 
those parts which are higher alternate bands of stone or 
terra-cotta are used with the brick. Mr. Haroitp Cooprr’s 


“Exterior of Palace Gate House, Kensington,” exhibits 


balance, a porch projecting on the ground storey on the 
right having a left window on the first floor as an equivalent. 
In other ways there is an endeavour to avoid the usual. 
monotony of frontage planes. The ‘“ Houses, Lenton ’ 
Boulevard, Nottingham,” by Messrs. BrEewitt & BaILy, 


suggest the improvements now in progress in: provincial 
towns. 


With their red-brick walls, projecting windows and - 
general brightness they would serve for a new district in the 
outer parts of the Metropolis. Houses by Mr. E. W. 
ALLFREY, Mr. Stokes, Mr. M. S. Hack, Mr. S. K. GREEN- 
SLADE, Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. S. R. Smitu, Mr. W. A. Pitz, 
Mr. Baitig Scott, exemplify the forms which are now in 
favour. 
Messrs. BRometT & THoRMAN’s “Choir Doors, Tad- 


caster Church,” contain ornament of a rather archaic type, 


which is arranged admirably for effect, and can only be 
Mr. C. E. VaucuHan’s “ Addi-. 
tion to Town Hall Buildings, Clerkenwell ”—a buildiug we 


,| have illustrated—would by itself be considered a graceful 
At first sight there seems to |: 


composition which is more Italian in spirit than many modern 
attempts. The ‘New Bank, Blyth, Northumberland,” by 
Messrs. ARMSTRONG & KNowLks, is throughout in rusti-. 
cated masonry with rectangular joints—a class of work that 
is never likely to be long out of fashion in this country. 
The “ New Guildhall, Cambridge,” by Mr. BreLcuEr, is 
evidently arranged to enable addresses to be delivered from 
the exterior balcony, otherwise the columns would hardly 
have such slim shafts. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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. THE ROYAL ACADEMY BANQUET. - 

sledge annual banquet of the Royal Academy was given on 

Saturday last. ‘The occasion was taken to make some 
interesting announcements. The Prince of Wales said 
although the space for works of art in the Paris Exhibition of 
1900 would be limited, they hoped to have a small exhibition of 
Old Masters, which can’ be shown, if those who possess them 
will kindly lend them, in a pavilion illustrative of old English 
architecture. The Duke of Devonshire, inthe course of his 
speech, referred ‘to the completion of the South Kensington 
Museum and other building projects of the Government. The 
sites which are at our disposal, said his Grace, offer great 
opportunities, and I am happy to be able to state that we have 
been fortunate enough to secure the assistance and the advice 
of Professor Aitchison, president of the British Institute of 
Architects, and a member of this Academy, in regard to tke 
great building scheme which is now under the consideration of 
the Government; and I can only express the hope that we may 
succeed, as it is our intention to succeed, in erecting a series 
‘of buildings which shall not be unworthy of the sites upon which 
they are to be erected, or of the purposes to which they are to 
be devoted. Lastly, may I refer for one moment to the 
gracious action of Her Majesty the Queen herself in opening 
the palaces of Kensington and Kew to the public? 
The President of the Royal Academy is largely responsible for 
calling public attention to the condition of that beautiful build- 
ing—the work of Sir Christopher Wren—at Kensington, known 
as the Banquet House. That building was lately in a deplorable 
condition, the result cf past neglect. That neglect is now being 
rectified, and a really beautiful work of art will soon be restored 
to the possession of the public. The same may be said of 
Kensington Palace. That palace, the favourite home ‘of 
William III. and the earlier Georges, contains some fine rooms, 
which, owing to the neglect of previous generations, are falling 
into a state of decay. Fortunately it is not too late to remedy 
that neglect, and in a very short time we trust that London, 
and especially Kensington, will benefit by the placing at the 
public disposal of a most interesting historical relic, and also, 
possibly, of a still more interesting museum, if the intentions 
of Her Majesty are fully carried out, and certain works of art 
illustrative of the reigns of the sovereigns who have occupied 
the palace are placed there as soon as it shall be in a condition 
to receive them. The Lord Mayor announced that an exhi- 
bition of the works of the French school would be held this 
year at the Guildhall. Some of the examples would come from 
the national collections in France, while others would be lent 
by American owners. 

The President of the Academy in his speech said :—I must 
thank the Lord President for giving us the gratifying informa- 
‘tion that Sir Christopher Wren’s Bagqueting Hall in Kensing- 
ton Gardens is to be rescued from its present, and restored to 
its pristine, condition. His Royal Highness and the Lord 
President have referred in flattering terms to the present 
exhibition. The annual exhibition being the one test by which 
we are enabled to judge of the art of the country, it cannot but 
be a source of gratification to me to hear on all hands that it is 
considered to be this year of remarkable excellence. Espe- 
cially are we glad to see how our younger school of artists—I 
refer to those not as yet within our sacred circle—has come for- 
ward and given an exceptional support to the members and 
associates of our body, who, if I may venture to express my 
own opinion, form this year a backbone of unusual strength. 
Many of these younger men have passed through our own 


schools—gold medallists of our own in painting and sculp- 


ture—and they testify, I am proud to say, to the solid 


character of the instruction given here; for, whatever 
may be said about the independence of genius, it is 
certain that, although instruction will not make an 


artist, no artist can put forth the best that is in him 
without going through that drudgery and discipline which it is 
so difficult for a young spirit to. submit to, but which it is so 
easy to deride. In reviewing the events of the past year I must 
make more than a passing mention of that brilliant exhibition 
of the works of our late president, Sir John Millais, which was 
held in these rooms during the past winter. 
that great display without astonishment at the range and variety 
of the genius of our great painter. To characterise the nature 
of his genius would be as out of place now as to give a list of 
his prominent works ; but if there was a point on which he was 
supreme it was in that great series of portraits, of which, 
perhaps, the culmination is the well-known noble presentation 
of Mr. Gladstone, unrivalled since the days of Rembrandt and 
Velasquez in its rendering of the mind and spirit of the man. 
It is with the pleasure and satisfaction which will be shared by 
everyone present that I am enabled to announce to you that 
that portrait will eventually find a place in our national collec- 
tion. The present owner, Sir Charles Tennant, a trustee of the 
National Gallery, has authorised me to state that he intends to 
give it to the nation to be placed in Trafalgar Square, where 
it will stand as a monument to the genius of the artist, to the 
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greatness of the statesman and {to the liberality of the giver. 
Nor can I avoid some insistence on the losses which our 
Academy has sustained since we last assembled in this‘room, 
the last and saddest being the death, on this very day, of one 
of our most respected and most. loved members—an event so 
recent that I wil] not do more than make this brief allusion to 
it. It makes another sad addition to the five which the year 
has taken from us. Most of these have passed away full of 
years, having accomplished their work in life. Sir John Gilbert, 
who had been also for many years the beloved president of the 
Royal Water-Colour Society, worked his best to the very last, 
never forsaking his easel, though partly paralysed by age and 
decay, and executing strangely beautiful work under those 
apparently impossible conditions. Henry Marks, a general 
favourite, and popular from that gift of humour which some- 
what overshadowed his excellence as a painter, so that 
his choice artistic gift, as it seems to me, never received 
adequate recognition. Dobson, my first- master before 
I went to study in Paris. Pearson, the gifted and highly- 
respected architect, the builder of the one English cathedral 
of modern times, quietly and unobtrusively taking his high 
place by the strength of his work and the tenacity of his 
purpose ; and Burgess, the painter of Spanish scenes, whose 
delicate constitution and gradually declining health latterly 
impaired his powers of production, and brought a brilliant 
talent to its end before the due time. All these have gone, 
leaving notable work by which to be remembered, and younger 
men step in and fill the gaps; but, as members of this body, 
their |loss is keenly felt by their friends and comrades, who 
cannot so readily supply their places from the younger ranks. 
To these must be added two distinguished hon. members of the 
Academy—the late Dr. Liddell, Dean of Christ Church, our’ 
professor of ancient literature, and Sir Augustus Franks, our 
antiquary. Mr. Penrose, whose work on the dimensions and 
proportions of the Parthenon has made him celebrated through- 
out Europe, has done us the honour to accept our election of 
him as antiquary ; and the Bishop of London has honoured us 
in joining our body as professor of ancient literature. _ I hope I 
may not be thought unduly eulogistic if, in speaking of the 
position of our English school, I affirm that it now takes a very 
high position in the art of Europe. I refer not only to the present 
exhibition, but to the evidence of our strength whenever a selec- 
tion of English pictures is brought together. The exhibition at 
Brussels, of which I was able to record the opening at last year’s 
dinner, proved a success for us beyond all precedent, and, with 
a distinguished impartiality, a jury, on which there was only 
one English representative, awarded to the English Fine Art 
Section a proportionately larger number of distinctions than to 
any other nation. I would call your attention also to that 
remarkable collection at the gallery with which Mr. Henry 
Tate so nobly endowed the nation, where the Chantrey pictures 
alone form a display of which we may be justly proud, and fully 
justify the liberal foresight of the founder, and—if I may be 
allowed to say so,.as I myself have as yet but had a small part 
in it—of the judgment displayed by the Academy in the. pur- 
chases. I am certainly not wrong in pointing to that collection 
as an honour to the British school of painting and sculpture. 
To the collection of these works, to Mr. Tate’s own gift, and to 
those pictures of our more modern schools which have been 
handed over from Trafalgar Square, other donors’ have since 
added—notably Mr. Watts, our respected member, who, with 
that large and unselfish liberality which so peculiarly character- 
ises him, presented twenty of his own noble compositions, 
whose high aim and poetic depth must have an exalting influence 
on our younger men. The galleries themselves, which were 
opened by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in July 
last, are fully recognised as admirably adapted for their 
purpose, both as to lighting and convenience of arrangement 
and in dignity of architectural effect, and they have taken their 
place, not only as a worthy home for our British art, but as a 
delightful addition to the places of public resort in the 
Metropolis, and as such are fully appreciated. When com- 
pleted by the extensive additions which Mr. Tate is making, 
already well advanced in construction, the gallery will leave 
nothing to be desired from the point of view either of size or 
appearance. I can do no more than allude to the exhibition of 
English art which has been held in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
under the auspices of Her Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth of Russia. It has ‘been a success for 
English artists in more ways than one, as their Imperial 
Majesties set an example, which was largely followed, in’ 
purchasing liberally from the exhibition. Iam informed that 
it was largely attended, and it has, I am glad to think, consider- 
ably helped the funds of the charity in which Her Imperial High- 
ness is interested. There will shortly be another opportunity for 
English art to assert its position before the world—the great’ 
Paris Exhibition of 1900 has already begun to take definite 
shape. I have already alluded to the leading part which His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has taken as president of’ 
the Royal Commission ; a fine art committee has been formed 
with his approval under the Marquis of Lorne as president, in 
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which many of our members, including myself as vice-president, 
are enrolled. It will be our ambition to display there the best 
and choicest works of our school executed within the last ten 
years that can be obtained. The space will, I fear, be more 
limited than we should wish—it always is—but that is the more 
reason why the works exhibited should be especially select. 
We shall no doubt have to appeal, as before, to that generous 
and long-suffering class, the owners of collections, to help us to 
hold our place on that important occasion. I know how inces- 
sant are the applications made to them for contributions to 
exhibitions, which are now so numerous in every direction that 
there is a danger lest they defeat their own object by exhausting 
the patience and benevolence of patrons of art. The occasion, 
however, will be an exceptional one, and I venture thus early 
to ask these much-persecuted gentlemen once more to’ listen to 
our appeal, and perhaps reserve for this special purpose the more 
important and representative of their possessions. 


THE BRIERLEY MEMORIAL. 


N Saturday last a statue of the late Ben Brierley, the 
Lancashire dialect poet, was unveiled in Queen’s Park, 
Manchester, by Mr. George Milner, who delivered an address. 
He began by testifying to the ready support given to the 
project of that day. At the beginning, he said, it was thought 
that some comparatively simple monument over the grave in 
the adjoining cemetery should be erected, but as soon as it was 
suggested that there should be a statue there was speedy 
assurance of success. It was because there was so largea 
number who seemed to have more than admiration for 
Brierley’s works, who seemed to have conceived a personal 
affection for him. That accounted for the rapid progress ‘of 
the undertaking. If Brierley had not been a man so much 
read, so much admired by the common people over a large 
area, the statue which they now saw in the Queen’s Park 
would not have been erected. The site they had obtained was 
very fine indeed, and appropriate.- Although Brierley was born 
in Failsworth, he associated himself in every way with the city of 
Manchester. He was for six years a member of the City Council 
for the ward in which his monument now stood, and it was fitting 
that it should be there. He had to give them reasons why 
this statue had been erected, because some people seemed 
to wonder why, they should have decided to put up a monu- 
ment to Ben Brierley. Of course Brierley had claims in many 
directions upon them, but unquestionably his chief claim was 
that of a writer, and it was in that light they had first of all to 
regard him. When they considered the circumstances of the 
man’s life, was it not remarkable that he should have produced 
twenty volumes of readable matter, of really excellent work? 
All this work had been widely read and. widely known in 
Manchester, and perhaps still more strikingly in what they now 
called Greater Manchester. He often found himself that in the 
outlying townships of that manufacturing district that served 
Manchester as an emporium Brierley was better known than in 
Manchester—say in Oldham, Ashton, Burnley, Darwen. In his 
writings Brierley had a perfectly truthful picture of the Lanca- 
shire people, of their virtues, which he set forth not too strongly, 
but at any rate adequately. But he did not only depict their 
virtues ; he told their failings also, whichhe never desired to con- 
ceal. Above all, he set forth that fine quality of humour which was 
one of the striking characteristics of the Lancashire people. 
He believed that there was not a people on the face of the 
earth possessed of the same humour, expressed in brief sen- 
tences—humour which shook a man with laughter as a con- 
sequence of saying half a dozen words. There was nothing 
like it, so far as his experience went, in any part of England as 
it was to be found in Lancashire. By many people, by people 
who were called superior persons, by academic persons, Brierley 
might be looked down upon and despised, but that was because 
they did not understand the quality and the importance’ of 
the work, The true man of letters, the historian, knew that the 
real material for future history was to be found in the pages 
of such a writer as Benjamin Brierley. In his writings a man 
would get a clearer idea of what Lancashire people were in the 
end of the nineteenth century than from any elaborate or purely 
historical volume, and an importance beyond their immediate 
object must therefore be given to these writings. They were 
all, or nearly all, written in the dialect of Lancashire. It 
was therefore as a dialectal writer that they must speak of 
Brierley. It was absurd to try and estimate his character as a 
writer in ordinary English. To say at one time that he was.a 
writer of the Lancashire dialect would have been to pronounce 
his condemnation. Thirty years ago there were men who 
looked with a kind of withering scorn on anything that was 
written in the Lancashire dialect. He looked now with an 
attempt at withering scorn upon those persons. Those people 
had regarded everything in dialect as synonymous. with 
vulgarity, The fact.was that they knew nothing about it. 
They did not know what they’ were talking about. During 


the monument. there. 
_Manchester _ parks. 


the latter part of the century a great change had come 
over the world of literature with regard to) this question 
of dialect.. We had learned now, largely perhaps owing 
to the labours of the English Dialect Society, which, 
having its headquarters first at Cambridge, transferred itself 
to Lancashire, and subsequently to Oxford, the kinship of 
dialects, and especially the Lancashire dialect, with the earlier 
forms of English. They saw that the dialect was often strong 
where the. literary speech was weak—that it was nearer the 
roots of things. The nearer one could get to the elementary 
roots of human feeling -and thought the better, The dialect — 
often went nearer than the ordinary speech, and the Lancashire — 
dialect certainly had a great power of expressing homely pathos 
and native humour. But they had also erected this statue 
because Brierley was a remarkable instance of determination 
to get knowledge, and let them take care the statue should, 
teach the lesson to the young of Manchester and Lancashire. 
He had spoken of the poverty of Brierley’s infancy, and in 
youth he had grim struggling with adversity. The Sunday 
school and the mutual improvement society helped him, an uncle 
who knew something of literature led him through the pages of 
Milton, and gradually Brierley got the intellectual equipment 
which served him in later life. He read the Bible, and where was 
there a finer. style to be got than in the pages of the Bible? 
Brierley said he began to study style in the pages of the Bible, 
and then passed on to Milton, Byron and Keats,..If he had not 
given those studies to the finest English literature he would not 
have written the dialect so finely and faithfully as he did. Mr. 
Milner continued that he well remembered as.a young man the: 
early ventures in literature of Ben Brierley—his. “ Daisy Nook,” 
“Day Out” and so forth. Brierley had-told them how timid 
he was when he put them forth, how afraid he was they 
would be ridiculed; and they were ridiculed by some of the 
high priests of literature. But the works gradually made their 
way, and subsequently Brierley devoted himself entirely to 
writing and public reading. They, knew that for many years 
he maintained.his “ Ben Brierley’s Journal,” and from time to 
time kept. throwing out on the world stories, sketches, tales. 
and poems which were the delight of .those into whose 
hands they, fell, It could not be. said, of course, that © 
he wrote for the cultured few. He did nothing of, the kind. 
But he wrote of the people and for the people, and that was 
something better. He .spoke their language and he gave 
expression to their feelings. He lightened their griefs and 
cheered their scanty hours of leisure. In a word, he increased 
the sum total, of their happiness, and for that they were thank- © 
ful. This was probably, he might say certainly, the first statue 
erected to. a dialectal writer in England. It was very appro- 
priate it should be in Lancashire, and he was proud that 
Lancashire had done this because, though other counties such 
as York, Chester, Dorset, Cumberland and a few others had — 
contributed something, probably no other county,had done so 
much dialectal work as Lancashire. Who were the Lancashire 
dialectal writers? John Byrom was the first, he thought—the 
author of the hymn “Christians, Awake”——at any rate, he was 
the first. notable writer.. Then there was John Collier (“Tim 
Bobbin”)... There was grand old Sam Bamford, whose spirit 
was amongst them that night. They had Edwin Waugh, 
R. B. Bealey, Samuel Laycock, John Trafford Clegg and Miss. 
Lahee, who, although Irish by birth, obtained extraordinary 
facility in. writing the Lancashire. dialect. These were; 
the persons. who had most contributed to the dialectah — 
writing. He had just mentioned. Waugh, and it was: 
curious, as had been pointed out to him, that on that. 
very day they were met on the anniversary. of the death of, 
Edwin Waugh. . Therefore he did not, think, they ought to 
avoid allusion to him, because the two men Waugh and 
Brierley would always be mentioned together.. Each had his, 
fine characteristics, and the. very last thing any man ought to 
do was to establish or to attempt to establish any invidious. 
comparison between the two. There was no necessity what-, 
ever for such.a comparison. .They moved in different spheres. 
to a certain extent. .The work of Waugh was one thing ; the 
work of Brierley another, . They. wrote different dialects. The, 
dialect Waugh used, and the persons he described, belonged to 
the farmers—the country people on the moorlands of Lanca:. 
shire, That was the kind of life in which he moved. Brierley. 
was among the working people, the operatives of the towns,, 
and the dialect he wrote was the dialect they used. He 
remembered some lines that Brierley wrote, addressed to, 
Waugh on his seventieth birthday, deprecating invidious com-. 
parisons and expressing kindly feelings. Waugh had the, 
same feelings, though shadows seemed now and then to falk 
between the two. , Each man in his own way had his. own, fine 
qualities... The monument they had erected was in some other, 
ways unique. He was particularly anxious that this should be, 
emphasised—that there was another good reason for, putting, 
It was the first erected in any of our 
Inthe Salford Peel Park they had, — 
statues, but in. Manchester they had.not hitherto hada single — 
monument. They had made a most excellent beginning in 
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that direction, and he ventured to say there would be other 
monuments erected in that and other parks in Manchester, 
and a very desirable thing it was. Again, and more important 
still, this was the first monument Manchester had erected to 
any man connected with literature. We had been negligent in 
this matter. We had our monuments—he said not a word 
against them, and they were appropriate and right—to royalty, 
to warriors, to divines, to statesmen, to philanthropists, to men 
of science, but not a single monument to any man of letters. 
There had been other men of letters who had passed away 
connected with Manchester and who might have had memorials, 
but he would not stop to speak of them. We had at all 
events got the first monument in Manchester to a man 
of letters. One other feature should not be overlooked. 
They were often told that this was a democratic age, 
4nd it was. He'could add that this was a democratic monu- 
ment. It was the first time that we in Manchester had put up 


_a statue to a man who had neither birth—in the conventional 


sense of the accident of lofty birth—nor wealth. He had no 
wealth, never wanted any, and he had no social position, and 
he did not ask for social position ; though perhaps he ought 
not to say Brierley had no social position, for he was a member 
of the City Council. - At any rate he would venture to say that 
Brierley himself would not ‘have laid any claim to their 
consideration or their admiration on the ground of his social 
position. It was a monument—and he said it without the 


slightest shade of depreciation—to a man of the people, who 


was a poor man, and who never aspired to be more than a poor 
man. His work, too, was always on the side of justice, and on 
the side of right and morality. He avoided the besetting sins 
of many dialect wtiters—lewa coarseness and reckless irrever- 
ence. They found in Brierley’s writing plenty of rough and 
fine humour, but they did not find lewdness or coarseness. 


' MUSEUMS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


: HE select committee appointed to inquire into and report 

upon the administration and cost of the museums of the 
Science and Art Department have agreed to the following first 
report :-— j 
‘Since the issue of the report on the museums of the Science 
and Art Department committee in July 1897, your committee 
have continued the inquiry, but reserve for a further report the 
publication of additional evidence with their final review and 
recommendations. 

They feel, however, bound to report without delay certain 
‘conclusions at which they have arrived, on consideration of the 
‘evidence, as regards the South Kensingtcn Museum and the 
‘Geological Museum in Jermyn Street. 

They are unanimously of opinion that with a view to present 
efficient management, to economy of administration, to future 
development of the collections and to their full use for the 
purpose of exhibition and of instruction, it is necessary :— 

1. That the whole area on the east side of Exhibition Road 
(except that occupied by the Royal College of Science, which 
cannot be sacrificed except at great cost) be exclusively devoted 
to the Art Museum and the Art Library, with provision for the 
conduct of the business connected with loans of art objects and 
the art schools. They are satisfied that the whole of this space 
is required for the art schools, the due exhibition of the art 
collections, and the administration connected with such a 
museum. 

2. That provision for the whole of the science collection, 
the science library, for loans of scientific objects and for the 
‘science schools be made on the west side of the Exhibition 
Road. 

They are convinced that this concentration of art on one 
side of the road and of science on the other is essential to good 
administration, to satisfactory results from the money expended, 
and efficiency both in the museum and in the schools. This 
arrangement would allow space for the future development both 
of the art and of. the science branches. ; 

They also unanimously recommend that the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn Street be no longer occupied for the same 
purposes as now, and that the collections there exhibited be 
removed to the west side of Exhibition Road and made part of 
the science collections. ; 


\ THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


-\;. REPLY. to the critics of the. Imperial Institute has been 

issued by Mr. Charles Langdon-Davies, one of the Fellows, 
who has made a study of the various allegations made and of the 
real facts of the case. Beginning with a brief sketch of the 
Institute’s history, he takes one by one the reproaches that 
have been levelled at its administration. He denies altogether 
that a policy of secrecy has been maintained as to the Institute’s 
affairs, The accounts are properly kept and properly super- 
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vised, and are open to the inspection of ‘those: who are most 
interested in them. As to the complaint that they are not pub- 
lished broadcast, Mr. Langdon-Davies points out that such a 
course would be far from expedient, and adds that if every one 
who contributed a shilling to the funds expected a statement of 
accounts it would be more economical to return the shilling. 

Coming next to the question of site, he shows that the com- 
mittee endeavoured, in the first place, to find a site in a central 
position. They were driven to abandon this quest by the high 
prices of the lands, which, in the six cases they reported on, 
were as follows :— 


In Whitehall . i 4 ° : . £820,000 
In Charles Street, Westminster (small) . 250,000 
Near Charing Cross (one acre) 2 « 224,000 
On the Thames Embankment , * + 400,000 
Christ’s Hospital . : ° ° - 600,000 
A good central position . . . 668,000 


The committee turned, therefore, to the South Kensington 
site, which they obtained practically free of cost, and which 
gave the Institute a more commanding position than any of the 
other sites could: have done. Having’ erected ‘their building 
(which ought not to be called too large, the pamphlet says, 
because it is not yet fully occupied), the executive would have 
been in a strong financial position but for the enormous rates 
and taxes they were called upon to pay. If the rateable value 
had been left at 4,000/., as it was in the provisional assessment, 
instead of being raised in 1893 to nearly 16,000/., the endow- 
ment fund would have been quite large enough. There has been 
no financial mismanagement, and though the situation demands 
careful consideration, the Institute is far from being in the 
straits which some of its critics have alleged. Four thousand 
new Fellows and 100,000/, added to its capital would give it 
complete stability from the monetary point of view. 

Dealing with the attitude of the colonies towards the Insti- 
tute, Mr. Langdon-Davies refutes the statement that Victoria 
has withdrawn an annual subsidy of 500/. a year. There was a 
question of the colony being commercially represented in 
London apart from the Institute. In that case its collection 
(on account of which 177/. a year has to be paid by the colony 
as a rateable charge upon the space occupied) might have dis- 
appeared, but it has recently been decided that it shall be kept 
up. Of the progress made the following paragraph attempts to 
give some idea’ :— 

“The sphere of operations of the Imperial Institute includes 
II,000,000 square miles of territory, with 370,000,000 in- 
habitants. In the galleries of the Institute there is now repre 
sented such a view of the peoples, countries, products and 
resources of this Empire as has never been available before. 
The Colonial and Indian Exhibition in 1886 was a foretaste of 
it. Its excellent results showed the founders of the Institute 
what good they might do, and its brilliant success what hopes 
they might entertain. An interesting and valuable portion of 
its collections formed the nucleus of those at the Institute. 
Important special collections have been sent from India and 
from a number of the colonies, which receive additions from 
time to time, and a very extensive representative exposition is 
the result.” 

Among the difficulties with which the Institute has to con- 
tend the author of the pamphlet reckons “the blighting influence 
of ill-considered and hostile prejudice” ; the insufficiency of the 
endowment fund, which Mr. Langdon-Davies proposes to 
supplement by public aid ; the incompleteness of the colonial 
collections, for which colonial administrations, and not the 
Institute, are to blame ; and also “the incomplete estimate of 
the objects of the Institute formed by the Fellows.” On this 
last point the pamphlet says :—— 

“ Some joined it for its brilliant social functions, some for 
its concerts, lectures or entertainments, some for its club 
facilities, and they regarded only the particular features which 
interested them—looking for a good return for their subscrip- 
tions. Many Fellows are still quite blind to the beneficence 
and dignity of the vast scheme in which they have been uncon- 
sciously concerned. To such as these a trifling personal incon- 
venience becomes a serious matter, even for a subject for attack 
against the Institute—witness the Fellow who blundered into 
the gardens after they had been formally closed at the end of 
the summer ; he wrote a solemn letter of complaint to the news- 
papers because he found no tea in the open air, no audience 
and no band. It seems incredible, but it is true, that his letter 
was printed and reprinted, as if the fate of the Institute 
depended on the incident, until the director-in-chief wrote to 
explain where the tea was ready at that time of year.” 

In conclusion Mr. Langdon-Davies points out how those 
who are inclined to support the Institute may do so, and urges 
the many advantages that are offered to Fellows at a small 
cost. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society will be held at the new Law Library;\8 Cook Street, on 
Monday the 16th inst., at 6 P.M. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Tue early: works of M.~Puvts DE CHAVANNES in the 
Panthéon, of ‘which illustrations appeared in Zhe Architect, 
have had more influence on wall-painting during the latter 
part of the century than any other effort by a living artist. 
It will be remembered that they represented the childhood 
of St. GENEVIEVE.. The death of the saint was represented 
by M. JEAN PauL. LAURENS, and as there are no. two 
painters who are more opposed in style, it could :not be 
said that the two series of representations are adapted as 
pendants. M. Puvis DE CHAvaANNES has produced a 
picture which is better adapted to form a sequel to his 
early work. It is now in the exhibition of the two salons 
in the Champ dé Mars. ‘The patroness of Paris is repre- 
sented as contemplating from the terrace of a convent the 
city which she loved., It is night, and apparently. she 
regards the Paris which-in those days could. be peaceful of 
nights.as if she were a sentinel wlose duty it was to protect. 
The demons of Notre Dame anticipate the enjoyment 
which is to be theirs when victims fall into their clutches. 
M. Puvis DE CHAVANNESS figure is more suggestive of a 
guardian angel who can feel as well as direct. The’ severe 
lines of the ‘robe, the face in which mortification and affec- 
tion are expressed, the calmness of the time, above all the 
quiet colours, make the figure a fitting tenant for a building 
which was once a church and may be one again. The 
picture will in due course appear in the Panthéon, and will 
be an additional proof that M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES 


alone was able to solve the problern of decorating a building’: 


constructed of white stone in such a way that the masonry 
would become more emphatic. Seeing his success, it is no 


wonder there is regret that he was not entrusted with the 


painting of all the panels. 


THERE are few English visitors.to Rome who fail to 
visit the burial-ground near the Porta San Paulo, which 
becomes apparent from a distance owing to the Pyramid of 
Caius Cerstius which dominates the cemetery. Theré 
SHELLEY, Keats and many other Englishmen. repose. 
There could hardly be found a more beautiful spot around 
Rome, and although the. ground was originally assigned to 
English Protestants, yet the last hospitality has not been 
denied: to Germans,’ Dutchmen, Greeks, Russians. The 
cemetery has been often represented, and it possesses an 
interest that is almost unique. The Germans have of late 
been inspired by.a romantic affection for the ground, and 
as evidence they resolved to erect a chapel in the cemetery. 
A sum of about 3,000/. was raised, and plans were prepared 
by Herr Hoxzincer. The building was dedicated on the 
24th ult. The chapel is Romanesque in.style and is con- 
structed mainly of brick. Although the sum at his disposal 
was so limited, the architect has raised a bell-tower as well 


as achapel. Above the altar is a figure of Curist, by Herr 
SCHULZE, the sculptor. Some of the windows are special 
gifts. 


THE following code of ethics for the guidance of its 
members and for- the information of. ‘contractors -and 
builders and. others interested in building -operations has 
been issued by the New Jersey Society of Architects :— 
1. No member should enter into partnership, in any form 
or degree, with any builder, contractor or manufacturer. 
2. A member having any ownership in any building mate- 
rial, device or invention, proposed to be used on work ‘for 
which he is an architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 3. No member should be a party 
to a building contract except:as‘ “owner.” 4. No member 
should guarantee an estimate or contract by personal bond. 
5. It is unprofessional to. offer drawing or cther services 
“on approval,” and without adequate pecuniary compensa- 
tion. . 6. It. is unprofessional. to advertise in any other way 
than by a notice giving name, address, profession and 
office hours,» and special branch (if) such) of practice. 
7. It is unprofessional to make alterations of a building 
designed ‘by another architect‘ without ascertaining that the 
owner refuses to employ the original designer, or, in the 
event of the property having changed hands, without due 
notice to the said designer. It is also unprofessional to 
make alterations or to complete a building-in course of 


construction until: satisfactory- settlement has been made’t . 


with the architect thereof, unless dishonourable practice or 


inefficient service has been proven. 8. It is unprofessional: 
to attempt to supplant an architect after definite steps have. 
been taken toward his employment. . 9. It is unprofessional 
for a member to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except over his own 
name or under the authority of a professional journal: 
10.:It is unprofessional to furnish designs in competition 
for private work or for public work, unless: for proper com- 
pensation and unless a competent’ professional adviser ‘is 
employed to draw up the conditions and assist in the awards. 
11. No member shall submit drawings except as original 
contributor in any duly instituted competition or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition remains — 
undecided. 12. The New Jersey Society of Architects? 
schedule of charges represents: minimum rates for. full, 
faithful and ‘competent ‘service.’ It is the duty of every 
architect to charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather than to accept 
work to which he cannot give proper. personal attention. 
13. No member shall compete in. amount of commission, 
or offer to work for less than another, in order to, secure 
the work. 14. It is unprofessional to enter into competi- 
tion with or -consult» with an architect who has been dis- 
honourably expelled from any society of architects. 15. A_ 
member shou'd so conduct his practice as to forward the 
cause of the professional education and render all possible 
help to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 


THE interest in the late Sir Joun Mrxzars’s works! 
shows no sign of abatement. At the sale of the late Mr. 
RENTON’s pictures on Saturday some works of the painter 
realised remarkable prices. The Order of Release, which 
was exhibited in 1853, was bought for Mr. Tare at the large 
sum of 5,000 guineas. It is to be added to the collection 
in the British Art Gallery at Millbank. The picture was 
sold in 1879 for 2,700 guineas. The Black Brunswicker, 
which in 1862 was bought for 280 guineas, realised 2,650 
guineas. Yes, a single figure which was exhibited in 1877; 
was sold for 1,000 guineas. Fora view of Urquhart Castle 
650 guineas were paid, and Afternoon Tea, which was 
painted in 1889, was purchased at 1,300 guineas. The 
prices are remarkable, and are likely to affect many other 
works which are bought as investments. 


A RETURN showing the application by local authorities 
of funds to technical education has appeared. ‘The total 
amount expended during the year 1895-96 in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland was 787,4672. 135. 2d. 
The estimated total expenditure on technical education 
during the year 1896-97. was 847,620/. 17s. 8d. These 
amounts are exclusive of the sums allocated to intermediate 
and technical education under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, 1889. The amounts raised by loan on the 
security of the local rate. under the Technical Instruction 
Acts were—in 1895-96, 179,501/. 115. 3d.; in 1896-97, 
131,1634 19s. 6d. Out of the 847,620/. it is estimated that 
776,511/. will be expended in English schools ; 32,3914 in 
Welsh schools ; '34,060/. in Scottish schools ; and 4,6582. 
in Irish schools. 


} DASA 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


: SUMMER. 
| “HE \plate published this week.completes the series 
after LANCRET’S pictures of the: Seasons which are 
in, the Louvre. The importance which is now. attached 
to LANCRET’s work is indicated by what occurred at the 
sale of the Hrcxkscuer collection’ at CHRISTIE'S on 
Wednesday. Among the objects was a snuff-box, measuring 
3+ inches by 1} inches. It was adorned with miniature 
representations in enamel after. some of LANCRET’s works. 
The little box was sold for no less a sum than 3,350/, 
which was a tribute to the merits of an artist whose genius 
was for a long time insufficiently appreciated. 
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THE ARCHAOLOGY | OF BERKSHIRE... 
if HAVE been told by our hon. secretary that one of the first 


duties which will devole°on me.as your new president is 
address, in order that I 


the necessity of delivering an inaugural 
may endeavour, so to speak; at once to prove myself worthy to 
occupy the honourable position to which you have just elected 
me. 1’ must confess. that I approach my task with much 
diffidence, as I'am conscious that my knowledge as an archzo- 


logist is not of a very-high or general order, and that I am more 


‘competent to point out small details with regard to discoveries 


of interest, more especially. in our old churches, than to embark 
on any dissertation in the comprehensive science of archeology 
and the wide <field: whichis: included within the: legitimate 
labours of-such a Society: as’ours. » The business. of our Society 
is, of: course, to endeavour to elucidate the history of our royal 
county of Berkshire by the remains of former days still existing 
in our midst, andthe various records which are accessible, and 
which give us an insight into the past. It is ‘also ‘our duty to 
try and create‘a greater interest 1n the various relics of earlier 
times, and especially ‘to ; 

perty or the custodians of: our:churches to appreciate the value 
of the monuments of antiquity temporarily entrusted to their 
care.’ a 


It is indeed sad to see, even: in these: more enlightened 


times, the damage: and destruction which is still going on, It. 


has often struck me that a‘Society such as ours could exercise 
a most salutary influence in these matters, by acquiring a repu- 
tation for giving sound and reasonable advice in cases where, 
as for instance in the restoration:of an old church, ancient 
features might be swept away to render the, edifice more con- 
venient for our present services. ; In the majority of instances, 
much might be saved without detriment to our ritual, if only a 


competent and unprejudicial committee could acquire a reputa-— 


tion as an authority to be consulted on these questions. I am 
sure that one result would be a very considerable saving of 
money to those responsible for the work, and the preservation 
of many objects of interest, which architects are only too often 
ready to condemn. : I. would particularly impress on the 
members of our committee, who are, I hope, fairly representa- 
tive of all parts of the county, the necessity of vigilance in these 
matters, and where it may appear that mischief or destruction 
is likely to ensue to make a report, so that the combined 
jnfluence of our Society may be brought forward to endeavour 
to stay the hand of the destroyer. I have myself, during my 
residence in the county, seen instances where unnecessary 
renovation has been going.on, and it is hardly necessary for 
me to enlarge on the indifference and want of sentiment which 
so generally still prevails in this utilitarian age. 

‘And now, with regard to the antiquities of our county, I will 
only touch lightly on the relics of those earlier residents of 
whom we have no history or records. Implements of stone 
and iron have from time to time been dug up, as’ proof of their 
occupation, though fewer objects have been found in Berkshire 
than in many other parts of England, and I have not heard of 
any discoveries of these traces of the earliest inhabitants as 
having been recently made. Of a later period we have 
remains, though they are of less importance than could have 
been anticipated. Although there must have been many 
Roman roads traversing the county, yet comparatively few 
traces of Roman occupation have been found, though it is 
possible that the examination of the site of a supposed. Roman 
settlement at Tilehurst may lead to some important results. 
The only Roman towns known to have been in existence in 
Berkshire are Spirae at Speen, near Newbury, and Bibracte, 
supposed to coincide with Bray, near Maidenhead, where was 
a ford over the Thames, but there seems to be little doubt that 
there was also a settlement at.Wallingford, though: its name 
has not been handed down to -us.» As~ you ‘are all aware, a 
systematic scheme of excavation has been going on now for 
several years at the great Roman city of Calleva at Silchester, 
and though this is just out of our county, yet we ought to feel a 
special interest in its results, as our county museum at Reading 
has been selected as the depository of the various objects found 
during the progress of the work. A larger insula is to be 
explored this year, entailing. more expenditure than has been 
incurred in previous years, and as the whole work is being 
carried out under the personal surveillance of some of our most 
distinguished antiquaries, I can most confidently recommend 
this work to your most generous support. The main object of 
the excavations at Silchester has been to give us an insight 
into the domestic and civil life of the people under the Roman 
tule, and as Calleva never was a Roman fortress, and the 
site has not, as in the majority of the more important cities, 
been occupied by a later settlement, it affords us a grand oppor- 
tunity of acquiring this knowledge. pre 

Of the other early remains we have the interesting group of 
antiquities on the chalk downs above ' Uffington,: where the 
White Horse, the fine encampment known as Uffington Castle, 


~ * An address delivered by Mr. C. E. Keyser as president of the 
Berkshire Archzeological Society. 
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commanding one of the finest views in England, Weyland 
Smith’s Cave and the Ridge Way can easily be inspected in an 
afternoon. There are also early camps at Blewbury Hill, 
Finchampstead and Sinodun Hill, and elsewhere, besides the 
old ramparts at, Wallingford, but no investigation.as to’ their 
origin and the people who ‘occupied them has’ been made in 
recent years. A very large number of early tumuli also-remain 
on the Lambourne Downs. It seems to me: that with fregard 
to these early remains much may be added to the veryglimited 
knowledge which we now possess about them. Tee 
_ Coming down to later times, we find some early examples 
of domestic architecture in the county. - Both at. Sutton Court- 
nay and Appleford are remains of houses of the Norman period, 
and some portions of Windsor Castle’ are also of early date: 
Only a small portion of the gatehouse of Donnington Castle 
has been spared, while of Wallingford Castle only a fragment 
of wall has been preserved, and of those formerly existing at 
Reading, Newbury, Faringdon and Brightwell the sites even 
are, I believe, unknown. Various remains of old houses are to 
be found in many of the villages, though they ‘mainly date after 
the year 1600. The noble mansions at Englefield and Shaw 
are no doubt well known to the members of our Society." ! it 
As regards the ecclesiastical buildings in the county, we 


have not, perhaps, as many fine churches as are to be found in 


Oxfordshire and elsewhere.’ The absence of good material in 
the county no doubt exercised an influence in the building of 
the churches, and the expense of importing the: stone’ would 


‘have been too great to enable ‘the former residents’ to’erect 


such noble edifices as we find’ in Northamptonshire and other 


| counties, where fine building stone could be quarried in or close 


to the parishes where the ‘church was being’ built. | We know 
that after the Norman Conquest, and when the? country. had 
‘settled down again, a great impetus was given to church’ build- 
ing, afd within a few years most of the churches mentioned ‘in 
the Domesday survey were rebuilt 'in a more durable style.” In 
some parts of England, owing to the anxiety to enlarge and 
improve the churches, few of these old® Norman buildings 
remain, but in Berkshire a very considerable number still ‘exist; 
and we find at Lambourne, and ‘many of the ‘smaller churches 
such as Avington, Padworth, &c., very excellent examples’ of 
the Norman style of architecture. I propose to write a paper 
on the Norman doorways in the county, and to read it ata 
subsequent meeting of our Society, if this will be acceptable to 
the members. Of the pre-Norman or Saxon style only four 
examples have come under my notice in the county, though 
there are doubtless portions of very early structures incorporated 
with later work in other buildings. At Wickham, near Kint- 
bury, is a Saxon tower, with the baluster shafts to'the belfry 
windows peculiar to that style, and at Aston Tirrold in the north 
aisle is a triangular-headed doorway only recently opened out. 
At Cholsey there is some long and short work to the tower, and 
at Upton a very early window. Both of these seem to be relics 
of Saxon work. 

Of later date the most perfect example of the Early Englisa 
or first Pointed period remains at Uffington, whichis known to 
have been erected by the abbots of Abingdon, and probably 
early in the thirteenth century. The chancel at Cholsey has 
very nice work, and at West Shefford is a small but good 
example of the same period, while at Englefield the arches 
between the nave and aisle furnish us with very rich and ornate 
specimens of the earliest. period of this style. Of the Deco- 
rated, period there are many good examples. The collegiate 
church” at/Shottesbrooke, and the church of the Greyfriars. at 
Reading are the most complete, and good. work of this style. 
also remains at Warfield-and Sparsholt. , Of the Perpendicular 
period, the most perfect example is the collegiate chapel of St. 
George’s, Windsor, and good specimens of the style remain at. 
St. Helen’s, Abingdon, Childrey and Yattendon, the last-named. 
church being entirely of late fifteenth-century date. It will be 
sufficient for me to-day to mention generally that in many of the 
churches are fine monumental brasses, and that much inte- 
resting old glass and many wall-paintings have survived to our 
time. 

These and other details have to a certain extent been 
described, but there .is, I think, an, opening for. additional 
papers, which would be of interest and bring into’ greater pro- 
minence some of the more uncommon features in our country 
churches. I would suggest the advisability of having careful, 
notes made of all these movable and removable objects, as they 
are only too apt to disappear. Old glass is often taken out to 
make room for new, and I have noted instances where jit is 
being preserved at the parsonages, probably to be lost sight of 
and forgotten by the rising generation. With regard. to mural 
paintings, many aré found and almost at once destroyed, others 
are carefully preserved by one incumbent, only to be erased or 
whitewashed over by his successor, so that it is wise that some. 
record should be made of: them, and an illustration obtained. 
while the opportunity remains. When I undertuok the work of 
editing for the Council of Education, South Kensington: 
Museum, the list of buildings having mural and other painted 
decorations, I made a point of visiting almost all the existing 
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examples, and many were the fruitless journeys undertaken in 
my desire to inspect pictures which, had been obliterated. — The 
earliest example of a St: Christopher in England was found in 
this county, and destroyed because it was thought to be 
grotesque, though regret is now expressed by the vicar, to 
whom | explained:the lesson which this legendary morality was 
intended to teach,. that the painting has been effaced. As this 
subject is still one of my special hobbies, I shall be grateful 
for information which will.enable me to visit churches as soon 
as discoveries of this kind are made. 

In conclusion, it is hardly necessary for me to remind -you 
that by far the most magnificent ecclesiastical structures in the 
county were the churches of the great mitred abbeys of Reading 
and Abingdon: 
but we know’ that it was equal in its dimensions to many of the 
existing cathedrals, and its beauty was no doubt commensurate 
with its grand proportions. 
mains of the abbey buildings existing, mixed up with other 
poor structures erected on the site.. The gateway is a fine 
example of Perpendicular work. There is also a very interest- 
ing two-storeyed building with elegant fireplace and windows 
of the best Decorated period, supposed to have been the 
hospitium, and a long, low structure also of two storeys, con- 
sidered to have been.the infirmary. . This block of buildings is 
very interesting, though it is not so well known as it should be. 
Of the great and royal abbey of Reading, the scanty remains 
are of course well known to all of you who are here to-day. 
One cannot but regret that there were not at Reading as there 
were at St. Albans, Malmesbury and Tewkesbury, townsmen of 
sufficient taste and public spirit to combine to preserve the 
magnificent church for the. benefit of the town for all future 
generations. It must have been not only grand in its propor- 
tions, but elégant in its architectural details, and what remains, 
chiefly only the core of the old walls, makes us grieve for the 
opportunity lost once and for ever of preserving the stately 
structure. The Norman doorway from the cloister to’ the 
church and forming the entrance to the chapter-house must 
have exceeded in size those of any existing examples in England, 
and from portions of mouldings, &c., still preserved about the 
abbey precincts these doorways must have been noble examples 
of the Norman style and fitting accessories to an edifice so 
directly owing its foundation to royal influence. I dare not 
deal to-day with other objects of antiquarian study, such as 
coins, parish registers, &c., &c., but all these should in their 
turn occupy our attention. It is satisfactory to feel that Miss 
Thoyts has: undertaken to go into the last-named subject, and 
under her competent management we may hope that many 
interesting facts in our county-history will be. recovered and 
brought to light. 


THREE-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING.* 


HE Society of Arts has done me the honour to ask me to 
read a paper on three-colour printing by means of photo- 
graphy. I have responded affirmatively to the request for the 
reason that I am most obviously unbiassed by any external 
influences of trade secrets, and that I can approach it from a 
scientific side, and that I have no practical knowledge of any 
systems of trial and error, which are said to prevail in some 
classes of three-colour printing. After all, we theorists are not 
to be despised entirely by the practical man, for I need only 
allude to Mr. Ives to show you what: predominant an influence 
Science has had on some who felt the evil influence of rule-of- 
thumb work. When we have to deal with colours we have 
invariably, for theoretical purposes, to resort to—I nearly said 
fall back upon—the spectrum for inspiration as to how to 
proceed ; and to-night I shall attempt to explain to you the 
theoretical basis on which three-colour printing ought to be 
worked. We have the spectrum on the screen, and we see that 
at first sight and without detailed examination it appears to be 
made up of red, green and blue, which includes the violet. The 
other colours may be called incidental. It is this red, green and 
blue which, when mixed together in varying proportions, will 
give us any or all of the colours of nature. The colours are now 
recombined by means of a lens-to forma white patch, and if 
we pass a slit through the spectrum we get practically patches 
of monochromatic light on the screen. Passing a series of slits 
through the spectrum without interposing a lens, we get over- 
lapping images of the face of the prism we are employing for 
analysing the electric light, and the overlaps show us that red 
and green make yellow, and blue and green that greenish blue 
which is often called peacock green or blue, whilst blue and 
yellow make white. Replacing the lens it combines all the 
colours passing through the various slits, and we have a patch 
of mixed colours. If instead of a multiplicity of slits we have 
only three, we can obtain the same effects. We can multiply 
our colours and tones to any extent by opening more or 
less widely any or all of the slits. Instead, however, of 


.\* A paper by Capt. Abney, C.B., D.G.L., F.R.S., read before the 
Society of Arts on April 27. 
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altering the width of the slits, we may obtain the. same 
effects by cutting off more or less light by means of 
photographic deposit on developed plates placed in front of 
the slits. This we do; and we see that we get colours of vary- 
ing hues. Or we can cut off more or less light from the slits by 
rapidly passing in front of them apertures’ more or less widely 
apart. In fact, we can have a symphony of colour, and I show 
one which I recently prepared for a lecture at the Royal Insti- 


tution. We can have various harmonies as it were by means 


of this arrangement. But I also wish to show that in order to 
produce these colours it is not essential to have any very pure 
colours, for I can withdraw the slits and let those parts of the 
spectrum which are opposite the three lines of apertures (holes) 
pass through and they will combine, and we have still practi- 
cally the same symphony of colour: on the screen... We thus 
see that we may use a considerable part of the spectrum at 
three places and still obtain good: effects of colour. Now Mr. 
Ives has already in this theatre shown how he combines the 
light coming through coloured media’to obtain his beautiful 
results, and I can here show you that by the use of media like 


his any colour of the spectrum can be obtained. By use of 


three glasses in a disc and by cutting out suitable masks and 
then sending a slice of light through them whilst they are 
rotating, we have a very fair representation of the spectrum. 
Thus every colour‘of the spectrum with a fair amount of 
accuracy may be represented by the mixture of the light coming 


through ‘these three glasses, if the intensities are properly 


arranged. So far, then, we have seen that by mechanical 
means we can obtain any shade or hue of colour. It now rests 


with us to see how we can utilise this scientific fact to produce 


the colours as seen in nature by means of photography. 
Taking the spectrum colours we find that certain width of slits 


in the three colours—red,. green’ and blue—give white, if we 


cover the green it is purple, and if the red it is a blue-green. 


‘If, then, we have media of red, green and blue, which allow the 
same relative brightness of these three colours to pass through, 


as do the slits in the spectrum, we readily see how a red, 
a yellow, a green, a blue-green and blue, as: well as white, are to 
be secured by means of three photographic positives. Suppose 
the problem before us as to how we: should: represent flat 
surfaces of these seven colours which have the same relative 
brightness as these spectrum colours on paper, how should we 
proceed? If we photograph them on three different plates 
and take transparencies from them, and manage that the 
colours on each transparency are represented as follows (total 
transparency being represented by T, and perfect opacity 
No. x Plate, 
White 
Red: 5 
Purple 
Yellow 
Green 
Blue-green, _ 

Blue . . 


we shall find that if No. 1 be backed by a red medium, No. 2 
by a green medium, and No. 3 by:a blue, each of the right 
brilliancy to make a white when mixed, then the images when 
superposed would give the seven colours exactly. Again, sup- 
pose we had a dull yellow of half the intensity of the spectrum 
yellow—if in No. 1 and No. 2 plates the transparency were in 
each reduced to half (say)—then we should get the reduced 
yellow, and so on. We can form some idea of the way the 
three images when backed should look by an artifice that I have 
introduced for producing a monochromatic image. We can 
throw an image of the carbon points on:the prism, and the 
light after decomposition by the prism and recombination by 
the lens outside the spectrum ‘will form an image of the surface 
of the prism upon the screen, and as this surface has an image 
of the carbon points upon it, the carbon points are seen on the 
screen. We may place three slits in the spectrum, and again 
we have the same (mainly) white image. By using three 
lenses instead of one, we can project each coloured image 
separately and have them side by side. Instead of the carbon 
points we can place against the prism. small squares of 
coloured glasses, and we getithe three images of these. The 
one corresponds to the transparency to be illuminated by the 
red, the next by the green and the third by the blue. It is such 
transparencies that we must aim at obtaining. Now I need 
scarcely say that a negative taken through a red medium, and 
second through’ a pure green medium, and the third through a 
pure blue medium would not be effective. Think of what a 
spectrum on the screen: would look like if thus photographed: 
One negative would give a transparency which “would only 
allow a narrow band of red to show, the next of green and the 
next of blue, and thus the spectrum would» be represented by 
three bands.of colour simply. There would be no overlapping 
of colours to show the intermediate colours. It is evident that 
we must obtain media which would allow more of the spectrum 
to ‘pass through in order to obtain an overlap. 

Quite recently at the Camera Club I have brought forward 
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a colour sensitometer to enable a plate to be tried for the three 
colours most suitable to use as taking screens: The principle 
on which this is designed is as follows :—Take a. number of 
small coloured squares of glass such as enumerated above, 
which only allow certain colours to pass through. Choose the 
three colours with which the three transparencies are to be 
backed, and by mixture of these standard colours find out how 
much of each of them is required to match the colours of the 
glasses both in intensity and hue.. Measure the brightness of 
the light coming through the coloured glasses. Then to make 
a sensitometer to enable you to choose the proper screen for 
taking the “red negative,” as I will call it, reduce the bright- 
ness of the different glasses to the extent which is necessary to 
cause all the red light required to come through the different 
colours to be of equal intensity. Then in a proper nega- 
tive all of the deposits should’ be of equal opacity, and 
for any brand of plate used a screen must be sought for 
which will give this result. Take another similar set of 
glasses and reduce. the transmission of them so that the 
green transparency should allow equal light to penetrate, and a 
screen must be sought for till such is’the case. The same for 
the blue. We thus shall have found three screens through 
which to photograph to give us three transparencies from the 
three negatives that, when backed with the chosen colours red, 
green and blue will’give us the true colours of the objects. This 
sensitometer, I hope, may prove of use in the future to those 
who are doing three-colour printing. | 

“Iam not to have the privilege of showing you Mr. Ives’s 
work to-night, so far as three combined images are concerned, 
because he has shown you them himself on a previous occasion ; 
but I am allowed to show you what is a modification of it, viz. 
Joly’s process. “Dr. Joly obtains only one negative, but that 
negative really contains three. In ‘contact with the plate he 
places a screen ruled in three colours with ‘lines 53, of an inch 
broad, and touching one another. One line answers to the red- 
taking screen, another ‘to the green, and the third to the blue: 
(In front of the lens he places a coloured medium to tone down 


the blue.) The plate is exposed through this screen, and as a 
result he obtains the red, the green and the‘ blue negative 
intermingled one with another, each being represented by one- 
third of the surface. From this a transparency is made, which 
is backed by another ruled surface of red, green and blue lines 
of the same width and proper intensities. The red lines fall on 
the portions which were taken through the “red taking” lines, 
the green on the green and the blue on the blue, so that we 
have a coloured representation of the objects, and very beautiful 
they are. We can show you a taking screen, a viewing screen, 
a negative, a positive and a positive backed by the ruled screen, 
and that will give you the process. (Slides were here shown 
of various coloured objects.) 

~ We have now led up to the question of photographic print- 
ing in colour, not by mixing the light coming through three 
separate. transparencies, but by the use of transparent colours 
and using the negatives from which to obtain coloured images. 
This is really a question of absorption of light, and depends on 
éxactly the same principles as have been just enunciated for 
the mixture of light from three images. We may take it that 
the colours suitable to back the positives must form the basis 
of any process, but we shall see that the colours to be used are 
exactly complementary colours to the three fundamental mono- 
chromatic colours of red, green and blue. A complementary 
colour, be it remembered, is that colour which with the original 
Will give a white. 

~ Reverting to the spectrum, we place the three slits in it and 
once more form white light. The red and’ the green and the 
blue are now in proper proportions. If we cover the red slit 
up, we have a blue-green formed, and that is the colour with 
which we must print from the red negative. When the green 
slit is covered up we ‘have a pink or purple, and that is the 
colour to be used with the green negative, and a bright yellow 
similarly is derived from covering up. the blue’ slit, and is the 
colour that must be used with the blue negative. 

“. These, be it remembered, are exactly the complementary 
éolours of the fundamentals, and the nearer we can imitate these 
the more correct we shall be. If we pass an opaque strip along 
the spectrum we shall see we have the complementary of the 
colour blocked out, but in this. case if the strip be very narrow 
the complementary will be too white. The criterion as to the 
suitability of the colours in regard to purity is that when two 
colours are superposed the resulting colour should approxi- 
mately equal in hue and purity the fundamental colour. Here 
T have, thanks to Mr. Warnerke, several gradated annuluses 
of gelatine coloured with pink, blue-green and yellow. 1 
place them in the spectrum, and we see that we have a fairly 
large portion of the spectrum transmitted through all, though 
in different positions and overlapping. (The transmission of a 
small band of red through the blue-green is a misfortune, 
though it counts but little in reality.) Placing the pink and 
blue-green together and sending the light through them both 
we see that we have a fair blue. With the pink and the yellow 
together we have a good red, and with the yellow and the blue- 
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green together we have a good green. These colours match’ 
very fairly Mr. I'ves’s standard colours, which should not be 
widely departed from for practical purposes. We may take’ it, 
then, that these particular hues‘ that I have shown are not far 
off theoretical correctness. 
Now why have we to print the red, green and blue nega+ 
tives with these complementary colours to obtain a print in 
colour? eS 
Let us take the instance of a white object. Here each of 
the three negatives would show the white as opaque deposit; 
consequently when printing each of them on some sensitive: 
surface coloured with these’ complementary colours there 
would be a blank on: each, and -if the three images -were 
superposed on white paper there would be no colouring matter 
from any of them. Let us take a red object. Here the red 
negative would show the object as opaque, whilst the green and 
blue negatives would show it as totally transparent. If the 
gréen negative be printed on a sensitive surface and coloured 


with pink, we should have for the red object a full pink, and if , 


the blue negative were printed with a yellow we should have, it" 
a full yellow.’ When the two transparent but coloured films are, 


superposed we should have a yellow film lying over a pink film,” 


and as we have already seen the light. penetrating would bé’a 
red. Once more, let us take a bright yellow.. Here our table 
shows us that we shall have total opacity in the red and green 
negatives (since in the transparencies they’ have to be shown 
as totally transparent). Consequently, the only negative 
when printed’on the appropriate sensitive surface is the blue}! 
and that we have to print in yellow. 


shown this fact in making lantern slides by this method... He 
prints on ‘bichromated gelatine, and| then dyes his three prints. 
with the appropriate complementary colours and superposes 
them. * Of this method he has kindly lent me a few specimens. 
What answers’ for the lantern slide will also answer if the films 
ate placed:on paper. This would be photographic printing ; 
but the same principle applies to blocks. Suppose a typo-block 
is prepared from the red, green and blue negatives by any of 
the various processes, and that the block from the red negative 
is worked in with transparent blue-green ink, that. from the 
green negative with transparent pink ink and that from the 


blue with transparent yellow ink, and that these separate im- 


pressions are superposed with accurate register. Then we 
have a mechanical method of ‘printing in colours. This is the 
theory of the matter, and all practice must eventually be derived 
from itor come to it: There are several firms who work in 
these directions. 

Mr. Warnerke informs me that in Russia a machine has. 
been perfected which allows the three inks to be distributed 
uniformly over each block, and that each block prints on to a 
hard surface, the registration being made in the most perfect 
manner. When the three inks have been printed on the fixed 
block, this last is brought in contact with the papers, and the 
impression is pulled at- one operation. Mr. Warnerke -has 
kindly lent me‘slides illustrating this; and shows photographic 
prints produced: by the same machine. ' Such a process as this 
should be able to give results not only with transparent inks, 
but with opaque inks, where the colours are obtained by dots of 
the three fundamental colours placed side by side. More, prob- 
ably, may be heard of this process by-and-by.. 

The Chairman, Sir Henry Trueman Wood, M.A., in inviting 
discussion, said Captain Abney had well explained the principle: 
on which photography in colours was carried out, and there 
were few more interesting applications of science than that of 
photography to colour printing. They all knew the ordinary 
chromolithograph; in which’a separate stone had to be prepared 
for every colour, or nearly every colour, which the artist had 
employed in his picture, and by successive printings on the 
same piece of paper the effect was produced. Some very 
beautiful pictures were produced in this way and it was’ rather 
the pride of the chromolithographer to say how many stones a 
particular print had taken and to show his skill in obtaining 
accurate register, so that all the colours fitted exactly into their 
positions with no overlapping and no thin white lines where the 
colour did not appear. One of the chief things which Captain 
Abney had shown was that all the colours and tints of nature 
could be produced by combinations of three colours only, and 
it was an obvious simplification of the process to reduce the 
The pictures kindly lent by the 
Graphic were interesting iliustrations of this fact, being all pro- 
duced from three colours which were selected according ‘to. the 
skill and judgment of the worker. This process, however, was 
only used occasionally, the greater part of their work being still 
done by the ordinary process of chromolithography. He was 
informed that there were very few operators on the staff ‘of the 
Graphic sufficiently skilful to select the three tints and ‘lay 
them‘ out on the stones so as to produce by their combina- 
tion the finished pictures such as those exhibited. By means 
of photography this was done -automatically.. Now it -was, 
apparently, a very simple matter by filtering out the different 
colours from white light, applying the proper screens to divide up 


D Hence, we have the « 
object shown’ in yellow. on: the white surface. Mr. Ives has:* 
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the white light into three such portions that you could produce 
three printing surfaces—stones or blocks—which, by their com- 
bination, would. give all the colours of the original,, but in 
practice it was a very difficult matter. It was a good many, 
years since they first heard that someone had succeeded by 
this process in obtaining, more or less, good results ; but it was 
only lately, thanks to the researches of the gentlemen to whom 
Captain Abney had alluded, Mr. Ives and others, not omitting 
‘Captain Abney himself, that such knowledge was gained as 
enabled the theory to be reduced to practice. He was sorry 
that none of Mr. Ives’s work had been shown that evening, 
though it had been exhibited’ there before. It was in that 
room that Mr. Ives showed the results of his work when he 
first came from America, and more than once they had had the 
adv antage of seeing there the results of his perfected researches, 
‘but still he regretted that through an accident they had no 
specimens that evening. He, however, congratulated - the 
members on having had for the first time the opportunity of 
seeing some of the very beautiful results of Dr. Joly’s 
work. 

It was remarkable that, although from the birth of photo- 
graphy the dream of its followers had been to produce photo- 
graphs in colour, and some of the earliest workers did do some- 
thing in that direction, so little advance had been made towards 
that end. The only man who really had obtained a_photo- 
graphic picture in natural colours was Professor Lippmann. He 
produced a photograph which, when white light was thrown 
upon it, with proper precautions, reproduced ‘the colours of the 
original. Others, like Mr. Ives and Dr. Joly, relied on coloured 
media ; they did not use the real spectrum, but that imitation 
spectrum which had been shown that evening, and to reproduce 
a spectrum by means of properly selected coloured media was 
in itself no small feat. It was by such means that the beautiful 
results of Mr. Ives and Dr. Joly and others were produced. 
That was not photographing in colours—it was viewing a 
photograph by means of coloured media in such a way as'to 
reproduce the colours of nature. In the same way, three- 
coloured printing was not the natural reproduction of colour by 
photography, but the careful selection of colours by photo- 
graphic means so as to produce, more or less, the same appear- 
ance as the colours of nature. He hoped Mr. Warnerke would 
be kind enough to give some further information about the 
ingenious Russian invention which had been mentioned. As’ 
he understood, the principle of it consisted in using three blocks 
for printing three colours, but instead of printing from those 
blocks direct on to the paper in succession, each block transferred 
its ink to a separate roller, and from that roller the three 
different coloured inks were ‘again transferred to one single 
block, from which the impression was. taken on the paper. 
The mechanical devices for accomplishing this were com- 
plicated and difficult, but when they were overcome there was 
no difficulty about register, as the whole thing was printed at 
once. : 

Mr. L, Warnerke said the principle of the machine had been 
so clearly described by Sir Henry Wood that he had very little 
to add. It was invented not long ago, but had already super- 
seded all other machinery in the State paper manufactory in 
St. Petersburg, as it had so many advantages over ordinary 
machines used for colour printing. In the ordinary way separate 
blocks had to be used for each colour, and after one colour had 
been printed it had to dry before the second could be printed, 
and so on, and that made it very difficult and, in fact, almost 
impossible to get perfect register on account of the different 
hygroscopic conditions of the air, differences in temperature, 
&c., especially when very fine engraving, such as had been 
shown on the screen was in question. In this case there was a 
rotary machine with a large cylinder, on which there was a 
separate cliché for each colour with separate ink ducts, so 
arranged that by one revolution of the cylinder each cliché was 
inked with its appropriate ink. These inks were transferred to 
one large composition roller, which in its turn inked the cliché 
which printed thesheet. There were very perfect arrangements for 
putting the paper into the machine and for removing it, interleaved 
with plain sheets to prevent smudging. The peculiarity of the 
rosette patterns which had been shown, and which were specially 
applicable to cheques and bank notes, consisted in the fact that 
the very finest lines passed from one colour to the other without 
the slightest break or fault in the register, and of course an 
enormous variety of designs could be produced by applying 
different coloured inks. On the wall were shown impressions 
produced from a three-colour photographic block. For bank 
notes sometimes four or five colours were used, but for pkoto- 
graphic colour printing three were sufficient, blue, yellow and 
red. The advantages of this method were very great. If one 
examined carefully some of the finest colour prints produced in 
the ordinary way from separate blocks, one would find a sort 
of moiré appearance which was entirely absent when this new 
machine was used. The photographs which had been shown 
were taken.on the spot under some difficulty, and he might say, 


that some fifty of these machines had been at work for the last 
tavo or three years. ie ne 
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“ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE AT THE 
GLASGOW ART GALLERIES. 


Chas following reports by the architects of the Glasgow new 

Art Galleries were considered by the galleries sub-com- 
mittee on Friday last, when it was agreed to report their finding 
to the Town Council, which was in favour of the last pro- 
posal :— 

London: April 14. 

Referring to Mr. Simpson’s conference on 9th ultimo with 
the sub-committee who are charged with the consideration of 
the sculpture and carving of these buildings, it may be con- 
venient, in presenting a further report on the subject, to 
epitomise what has already taken place with regard thereto, so 
that the steps which have led up to the present stage may be 
clearly before the committee when forming their decision. 

In September last, when presenting our quarterly general 
report on the general progress of the works, we pointed out 
that the time had arrived for seriously considering the question 
of the sculpture and carved ornaments of the buildings. We 
recommended that the course to be adopted should be that 
which has proved successful in continental work, viz. to 
appoint a sculptor of the highest attainments as chief, so that a 
harmonious treatment of all the enriched points of the structure 
should be obtained, and the work be of a class which should 
command the approval of the best judges. This suggestion 
having been favourably received by the committee, we were 
desired to confer with Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., whose 
name we had put forward as that of the man best qualified for 
the position indicated, and to bring up a further report and 
estimates for the work we. proposed. This we did in the follow- 
ing October, submitting a joint report by Mr. Frampton and 
ourselves, wherein was set forth an outline scheme of the sub- 
jects to be adopted, and recommendations were made to the 
committee of the persons best fitted to assist in executing the 
work under the master sculptor, together with estimates of the 
cost thereof. 

Before coming to any decision the committee referred the 
matter to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., for his opinion on the 
proposals. After careful examination, both of the general 
scheme and the estimates down to the minutest details, Mr. 
Waterhouse wrote to the town clerk on October 29 emphatically 
approving the proposals, and stating his belief that Glasgow 
would never regret having taken advantage of the opportunity 
offered her. The committee, on this, desired further informa- 
tion on the details of the scheme. They also directed that 
certain drawings should be prepared and submitted for Mr. 
Waterhouse’s further opinion on the basis of the expenditure 
respectively of about 5,000/. and of about 16,o00/. We there- 
upon prepared three statements, showing, first, what could be 
done for 5,3312. ; second, for 10,6812. ; and third, the details of 
the complete scheme whereof the cost was 15,644/.; submitting 
them, with explanatory drawings and photographs, to Mr. 
Waterhouse, who sent them to the town clerk, with his report 
thereon, on December 31. 

Members of the committee being desirous of yet further 
explanations on certain points, we were again placed in com- 
munication with Mr. Waterhouse, who wrote to the city 
engineer on January 17 a letter clearing up the points raised, 


-and expressing a strong view that it would be better to leave 


the building incomplete than to introduce any work of 
character inferior to that proposed. A sub-committee was 

appointed on February 22 to further consider the matter, and 

they resolved to recommend the adoption of the scheme pro- 

posed in its entirety, reserving, however, the question of when. 
and by whom the work should be done for discussion with the 

architect. After a conference with Mr. Simpson, at which the 

views of the committee were very fully discussed, it was decided 

that he should reconsider some portions of the scheme, and 

report further to the committee. Mr. Simpson also undertook 

to prepare, for the information of the committee, explanatory 

diagrams showing the position in the buildings of the different 

items of sculpture. . These drawings, five in number, we beg to 
hand you herewith, and with the eight sketches to larger scale 

previously sent to you will, we believe, give all the information 

desired. _Mr. Simpson has had several interviews with Mr. 

Frampton on the points raised at the meeting on the gth ultimo, 
especially as regards the part which he would be prepared per- 

sonally to undertake under the scheme proposed. 

We have now the pleasure to inform you that he would 
agree to execute the great bronze group in the north porch, and 
the six spandrils of bas-relief in the adjacent arches of the 
porch itself. With regard to the time for completion, Mr. 


_Frampton, while readily undertaking to finish-the spandrils, 
~was not confident about having the group ready by the time 
the building is finished. There is an immense amount of work 


in it, and Mr. Frampton would not consent to unduly hurry its 
execution. However, upon Mr. Simpson’s representation of the 
strong wish of the committee in this respect, and of his own 
personal disappointment, Mr. Frampton promised that he 
would do his utmost to complete in time. He also agreed. to. 
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Mr. Simpson’s suggestion that, should it prove impossible to 
get the bronze ready (the casting will take some eight months 
of the time), he would undertake to have the plaster cast 
bronzed and erected in its place, so that the completed effect 
might be secured. Mr. Simpson was further successful in 
inducing Mr. Frampton to undertake the personal supervision, 
criticism and correction of all the modelling and carving com- 
prised in our scheme. This will necessitate a visit to the 
buildings every month or oftener, and will enable us to retain 
the point to which we attach such great importance—the master 
sculptor’s control of the entire design. Under these circum- 
stances we do not think it well to alter the composition of’ the 
band of carvers selected by us to work under Mr. Frampton. 
They are all men qualified to undertake the work allotted to 
them, are citizens of Glasgow, and therefore interested in and 
anxious to be identified with the undertaking, and are willing 
to accept the guidance and criticism which it will be our duty 
to impose upon them. The result of the reconsideration of the 
scheme financially is. a saving from the original estimate 
(15,6442.) of no less than 2,6014., as shown in the subjoined 
statement of sums to be allotted to items. 


1. Bronze group (Frampton). ‘ 5 : £2,000 O O 
2. Spandrils, 6 (Frampton) 3 1,800 0 O 
3. Bronze figures, 3 (Shannan) . ; RD re 850 O O 
4 Eight figures on pavilions at 200/. (Shannan & 

Young). ; : - : A 1,600 0 O 
5. Carving as per previous estimate-— 

Yours ; R ; = 3 £968 6 0 

Shirefts : : 1,663. 30 

Vickers. a j : 1,090 8 Oo 

M‘Gilvray & Ferris . : 860 15 Oo 

Sherriff. : . : 370 2) +0 


= *4;952 14 10 

6. Add for cost of modelling to last . 490 6 0 
7. Supervision fee (Frampton) . 600 0 oO 
8. Sheds and contingencies 75 Oh 1 Oy 10 
Total S043 0 Cyt 0 


We shall be satisfied if the work is carried out in this way, 
and the persons severally responsible will undertake to com- 


plete their work with the general building works.— We are, Poe cle 


(Signed) Simpson & MILNER ALLEN. 


London: April 22. 


With reference to the meeting of the sub-committee on 
sculpture on the 14th ult. and our report to you of same date, 
we beg to say that we have reconsidered it as directed, but we 
find ourselves unable to withdraw it. It is’ based on the lines 
approved by Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., and represents our views 
as to the most economical method of obtaining the finest work. 
It is, nevertheless, we conceive, our duty to report further, as 
instructed by the special sub-committee, following the lines of 
their minute of March 9. We have therefore given the matter 


most careful consideration,with the desire to show how the special ' 
sub-committee might realise their wishes in the matter while’ 


obtaining a satisfactory result for the building, and beg to 
report further as follows :—The work comprises two divisions— 
(1) the figure work or sculpture proper (2) the carved 
Ornament. 

The sculpture may be classified in three groups :—A—The 
bronze group and the six surrounding spandrils in the arches of 
the north porch. B—The eight seated figures crowning the 
angle pavilions. C—The bronze terminal figures of the porch 
and towers. 

It is essential that a single sculptor should be responsible 
for each of these groups, or the result will be incoherence and 
failure. As regards the second division—the ornament—it 
must be dealt with as a whole. The work is inextricably inter- 
laced, and we would absolutely decline to be connected with 
any attempt to divide it. Its homogeneous treatment is an 
essential part of our design, and it would even be better for the 


building that one man of moderate attainments should be: 


responsible for the whole than that it should be executed by a 
variety of artists, however highly qualified. If the lines of the 
minute of March 9 be adhered to, our recommendations on 
point (1) thereof would be as follows :—That Mr. Frampton be 
entrusted with the execution of the bronze group in the north 
front and the six spandrils in the arches surrounding it, referred 
to above as Group A of the first division. On point (2) thereof 
our recommendation would be that the following portions of 
the work be given to other sculptors on the footing indicated in 
the minute. 

First Division—Group B.—The eight seated figures on 
pavilions to Mr. George Lawson, R.S.A. 


Group C.—The bronze terminal figures on towers and porch 


to Mr. M‘F. Shannan. 

The Second Division.—The carved ornament presents great 
difficulties if our recommendation of 14th instant be not adopted. 
There are few men who are, in our opinion, capable of under- 
taking such a work to our satisfaction on their own responsibility. 
Of these the chief is undoubtedly Mr. W. Aumonier, of London, 
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and, still following the lines of the minute, we should recom 
mend that this part of the work be given to him. 

We further beg, as instructed, to inform you that the cost of 
the work, if carried out under the foregoing recommendations, 


is as follows (we have seen each individual personally after 


receiving his estimate, and ascertained that the sum named is ° 


the lowest for which he would be prepared to undertake the. 


work) :— 


1. Sculpture— 
Group A.—Mr. Frampton, A.R.A. 
Bronze group . ; ite faa, OOO. ONO 5 
' Six spandrils . 1,800 0 O 
£3,800 0 QO 


Group B.—Mr. Lawson, R.S.A. 


Eight figures at 350/. each. ° . «) 2,800 Of 
Group C.—Mr. M‘F. Shannan. 
Three bronze figures : . . ° ; 850 0 Q 


2. Carved ornament— 
Mr. W. Aumonier - ; - 
Add for sheds and contingencies, as in previous 
report; . . : . . : . . 


11,250 0 O 


750 0 O 


Total * ALO a5 Ory OF 


We may point out that if the method of executing the 
sculpture’ be adopted which is indicated in the minutes of 
March 9, together with the method of executing the carved 
work recommended in our report to you of 14th instant, the 
estimate would stand as follows :— 


I. Sculpture— 


Mr. Frampton . : : £3,800 0 O 

Mr. Lawson : : 2,800 0 O 

‘Mr. Shannan. : f 4 i{a) | Wey We; f 
: — £7,450 0 0 


2. Carved’ ornament— 


Young : : : ; : 968 6 O 
‘Shiretts : : 2 2 ef 150034) 3e0 
Vickers ! ‘ : si TO00: 7S 4-0 
M‘Gilvray & Ferris 860 15 Oo 
Sherriff : SOuL2 sO 
Add modelling 490 6 O 
Supervision fee 600 O O 
Sheds and contingencies 7500.01. 0 

— 6,793 9 9 

Total : : 7 Aide 243—) 08. 


being still a saving of 1,401/. on the first estimates presented to 
you, though 1,200/. in excess of the estimates in our last report. 
—We are, &c. SIMPSON & MILNER ALLEN, 


ELECTRIC WIRING PRACTICE.* 


[° we take the year 1889 as the date when central stations 
work really began to be energetically undertaken, we see 
that nearly ten years have elapsed since the possibility of 
central electrical supply, and yet—shame to the electricians to 
have to own it—we cannot yet point to a permanent and satis- 
factory system of wiring that can be called as “standard,” as 
iron piping can be termed in respect to gas practice. Pro- 
fessor S. P. Thompson has, in his practical and epigrammatic 
way (in a, paper read before the Society of Arts), said that what 
is wanted, is a system of electrical conductors which will be 
“ electric-tight,” ‘water-tight,” “gas-tight,” “air-tight,” “oil- 
tight” and “rat-tight,” and doubtless with these qualities we 
shall attain that “ tightness ” which goes with first-class electric 
work. The fulfilment of these conditions would seem to 
indicate that the wires must be well arranged mechanically, 
and as in ordinary building construction they have to be 
fastened on walls and ceilings, pass under floors and through 
brick walls and other partitions, the author would suggest that 
these “tight” requirements at once point to the value of a 
“tube” or “conduit” system of wiring, as providing a means 
of inserting and readily withdrawing the conducting wires, in 
addition to the protective value such a system of piping affords, 
as preventing disturbances of and injury to the conductors 
placed within it. A conduit system furthermore lends itself 
perfectly, to. the “ distributing centre ” method of installation. 
Inasmuch as telegraphic experience preceded the applica- 
tion of electricity to lighting, electricians naturally followed the 
ideas prevalent in that class of work, and first employed such 
wires as were commercially available, and which were, compara- 
tively to the requirements which had to be filled, but lightly 
insulated. Wires covered with cotton soaked in paraffin wax 
were used ; whilst in the absence of any definite experience 
with the larger current units being handled, we can now see 
that in the then state of the art it was only to be expected 


* A paper by Mr. Fred. Bathurst, A.I.E.E., read at the meeting of 
the Incorporated Association of Municipal and County Engineers, held 
at Wimbledon, April 30, 1898, and upon which occasion they visited 
the works of thé’ Conduit and Insulation Company, Limited, where 
the experiments were carried out. 
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that with these wires just tacked or stapled up in position, and 


passing without method or: order. through floors and along. 


walls, “overheating” and “leakage” troubles were likely: to 
result. 

The action which was taken from .1889 to 1890 by the ,fire 
offices, if not directly based on experience, must, however, in 
the light of present circumstances be taken as effective. Rules 


were drawn up, and for some considerable time contractors felt, 


the pleasures of what (if the author may be allowed to use the 
word) they now consider “stepmotherly” solicitude and atten- 
tion. Then came the palmy days of “ wood-casing,” and 
such insulated wires only as met with “approval” could be 
installed, whilst slate, asbestos and other auxiliaries could not 
be employed too lavishly. New editions of rules followed.one 
another with startling rapidity in order to keep up with the 
state of the art, and even to-day we still feel the effect ofthe 
many anomalies which exist from those times. 

Be it for want of authoritative encouragement and support, 
or be it British conservatism and apathy to try anything “new ” 
when an apparently satisfactory method already exists, the fact 
remains that in England wood-casing construction still holds 
the general field. In the desire to obtain low-cost wiring prices 
of the material used have*been forced down to the lowest point, 
and in the keen competition existing the only hope of reducing 
the cost’ of the installation must rest in lessening the cost of the 
workmanship. The boxing-in of wires and joints can evidently 
tend to the existence of slipshod and shoddy work, and work 
can be done that will for the moment be able to pass all the 
standards required by fire offices and central stations because no 
method of testing can determine how long such work will stand. 

The unscrupulous wiring contractor knows the difficulty of 
visual examination and how seldom it can be effectively carried 
out, and is thus, if he chooses, placed in the position of compet- 
‘ing with a reliable contractor by reducing the quality. of his 
material or workmanship ; and considering the. inherent diffi- 
culty of exactly estimating the labour, the.author thinks.that 
it is these conditions which: are answerable for the immense 
variations we see to-day between the tenders submitted for 
wiring work. ‘In some cases the prices tendered vary from 
100 to 200 per cent. on either side of the estimated figure. 

Some advocates maintain that wood casing, although it 
cannot be called “permanent,” is, under certain conditions, 
sufficiently satisfactory, and, best of all, cheap. The author 
believes that its extended use has caused the art of wiring to 
so far turn off the right lines that further progress towards low 
class wiring is now barred. He is inclined to think that the 
future will produce a system of wiring in which far more suit- 
able, if at first more costly, material will be used, ‘so as: to 
enable the end in view to be accomplished more directly 
and with a simplified and reduced cost in Jabour. In 
Germany, for instance,; wood casing is now prohibited, 
and it is also, practically obsolete in the United States 
of America, where an enlarged sphere of electrical appli- 
cation has provided extended experience. Preference has 
now been given in both these countries to insulated con- 
ductors, which are run side by side at a predetermined 
distance, upon porcelain knobs or ‘cleats, the principle being 
to treat the conductors as if they were bare wires. Providing 
the wires are nowhere concealed, and the conditions are such 
that they are not likely to be touched or disturbed, this practice 
has been proyed perfectly satisfactory, and less costly than 
wood-casing work. 

The increasing demand in England for low-cost wiring has 
recently brought into use a system which can be compared 
with gas practice employing lead compo piping. The two con- 
ductors are insulated, laid side by side, and for mechanical pro- 
tection are provided with a lead covering. This lead cover, it 
is advocated, provides a more effective protection than wood 
casing, so that the wire may be fastened directly up to walls 
and ceilings without further precautions. The flexibility of 
the wire, and the simplicity of this practice, may at first sight 
seem to recommend it, and perhaps extended use may be made 
of this material for surface work where conditions allow of its 
use, for then it can be readily inspected, and any change of the 
presupposed conditions that may be likely to injuriously affect 
the lead covering can be noted. ; 

The author’s experience, however, with lead-covered electric 
wires directly embedded in plaster has been a painful and 
costly one. The lead covering usually employed is but a 
fraction of the thickness of ordinary compo pipe, and when 
utilised under electrical conditions, seems to. be liable to rapid 
deterioration in the strong chemical cements and plasters now 
commonly employed in building construction.,. The thin lead 
covering further presents but little opposition to possible 
mechanical damage, and once its integrity and waterproof 
qualities are destroyed, electrical faults soon follow. Where it 
is placed between floors and ceilings, it is not, only liable. to 
trouble at the point. of the carpenter’s nail, but is exposed. to 
the capricious attention of the familiar house rodent ; for just as 
rats and mice occasionally pay attention to lead-covered gas 
or water pipes, so they may exert their energies upon lead- 
covered electric wires, and nothing short of what may be a 


( aaa 
fateful experience to them and, the property owner will enable 


them to discriminate between destroying the continuity of an 
electrical covering and that of a water pipe. Some additional - 
form of protecting shield would therefore appear desirable to’ 
the permanence of this class of wiring work. ; mt 

As affecting this question of surface wiring, however, and 
outside the possibility of accidental damage which such work 
must always present, is the rapidly growing feeling that the 
work of the present-day electrician is unsightly, and perhaps- 
even fatal to any attempt at decorative effect. Knowing the 
uncertainty which must exist if his wires have to be concealed, 
the electrician has hitherto sought to gain carfe blanche in 
respect to his action within the building he is wiring, and 
obtains permission to carry out his plans after his fellow- 
workmen—the builder, plasterer, pipe-fitter and decorator— 
have left ; this course, whilst. naturally favourable ‘to him, does” 
not always redound to the complete satisfaction of his fellow-— 
workmen. This experience is simply a repetition of what 
occurred upon the introduction of gas service, and was not 
satisfactorily removed until the introduction of iron gas-piping 
minimised the possible dangers arising from the gasfitter’s” 
work, and brought about the present standard practice of con- 
cealed work. To meet accidental injury from the nails, chisels” 
and saws of his fellow-workmen, the electricians driven to use 
iron to resist iron, and to-day we note a considerable extension 
in the more mechanical and more costly practice of placing the” 
electric wires within ordinary iron pipes. The author does not 
question the fact that good electrical work can be carried out: 
with plain iron pipes, but emphatically urges his belief that this 
is the only intermediate stage we must pass through to secure 
a standard method of electric wiring. 

Iron piping is undoubtedly suited to gas work, but some of 
its characteristics must be modified to render it completely 
suitable for electrical work. When wires are run in plain iron” 
pipes, the freedom of the system. from trouble and accident 
depends entirely upon the perfection of the insulating coverings | 
surrounding each wire, conditions which, as we have already 
seen, are by no means easily secured, ja 

Experience shows that iron pipes exposed to the presence 
of moisture or changing atmospheric conditions are liable to, 
“sweat” inside, and when such internal condensation of 
moisture occurs any defects in thé insulating covering of the” 
wires will rapidly develop. Any tests that we can now apply 
after completion of the wiring work will not indicate partial 
deterioration of the insulation, so that although breakdowns 
may not immediately result, “faults” can be left on the wires . 
or in the pipe until the occurrence of the further conditions 
which may cause them to show up., In. fact the plain iron, 
being a conductor, enables the pipe to act as a bridge by which 
the fault occurring in the insulation of one wire is transmitted — 
throughout the system to await the breaking-down of the- 
opposite wire at some other point. ee 

In America some experiences of the above class led the fire” 
underwriters to entirely prohibit the use of plain iron pipe for 
electrical work; but the author must, in fairness to the advo-. 
cates of the plain iron pipe system, admit that the representations 
of those demanding lower cost wiring have, at the time being, 
led to a modification of the above rule, so as to admit the use- 
of plain pipe, providing the wires are always drawn in after the’ 
erection of the pipe, and that the wires used are provided with 
a substantial additional fibrous braiding 34 of an inch thick.: 
This extra cotton braiding has to be provided for the purpose 
of enabling the insulation on the conductors to resist abrasion, 
Whilst technically, therefore, the use of plain iron pipe is. 
allowed, the practical result of the above stipulation is to force 
the contractors to prefer as the alternative method the use of. 
an insulated iron pipe. Although an insulated iron pipe must 
necessarily cost more than plain iron pipe of equal size, if the 
wires used in connection with the latter have to be specially: 
treated in respect to their covering the extra cost involved in’ 
this case is a set-off against that of the lined pipe, and the 
advantage of possible competition is secured.  . > = 

There are, many other, features of electric wiring. practice 
which could be referred to, but which. hardly come within the 
scope of this paper, The author hopes that he has successfully. 
pointed out that a complete system of electric wiring which 
employs continuous.tubes or “ conduits” of armoured insulating 
material has many points to recommend it; that such 
“electrical” tubes. can with complete confidence be installed 
throughout a building, in. the same manner as gas or water-, 
pipes, and: the conducting wires can be drawn through them, 
afterwards. By this method the wires are insulated electrically . 
from, the materials, such, as wood, plaster, stonework, gas and” 
water-pipes, employed in the building itself, with certainty and. 
security. Further, that an insulating conduit system of wiring: 
either guards against or makes satisfactory provision for, any, 
sort of electrical accident which may arise, fully meeting al 
the conditions required for complete immunity from fire, risk, 
and for personal safety... . a ¥ oat 

In fact, an insulating conduit system of wiring provides; in. 
the highest degree the cardinal points of good wiring, “ safety,” 
“ durability,” “convenience,” “ accessibility ” and “ economy.” — 
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PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC MONUMENTS. 
HE. Belgian Commission on Monuments consists of a 
ae central committee of twelve members, including the 
President and two Vice-Presidents, sitting at Brussels, and for 
‘each province of a committee of correspondents, sitting at the 
chief town, and presided over by the Governor of the province. 
The communal law requires local administrations to submit to 
the judgment of the permanent committee of the Provincial 
Council, and to the approval of the King, plans for the demo- 
lition of ancient monuments or for repairs when such are of a 
nature to change the style or character of the monument. 

The decree of December 30, 1809, and the royal decree of 
August 16, 1824, require the bodies administering of church 
temporalities and the consistories to undertake in good time 
the simple repairs which may be needed for the preservation of 
ecclesiastical buildings, to draw up a detailed estimate, and to 
come to a decision, in case the cost of the works would exceed 
200 francs, and forbid them to rebuild them. or to alter their 
disposition without royal authority. No religious building may 
be demolished without the authority of the ministry which 
deals with the subject of the fine arts. When the resources of 
the communes do not allow them to execute the restoration 
works admitted to be necessary, the administrative bodies apply 
for financial aid from the province and the State. 

It is the same in the case of the bodies administering church 
temporalities, which must first claim from the communes the 
share of responsibility conferred upon them by the decree of 
December 30, 1809. The province and the State next inter- 
vene in case of the insufficiency of the combined local re- 
sources. 


The share on the part of the State in the expense of the |. 


restoration of civil monuments is not limited ; for religious 
monuments it is fixed, except in special circumstances, at a 
maximum of a third of the expense, and is furnished in equal 
moieties by the votes for fine arts and public worship. The 
Fine Arts Administration alone has at its command for this 
purpose an annual vote of 100,000 frs. A sum of 86,o00frs. is 
placed every year to the credit of the vote for the restoration of 
civil monuments, objects of art and archeology, belonging to 
public establishments, and the State, which display a purely 
historical interest. i 

_, The strict application of the precautionary measures above 
explained has allowed a number of monuments of the highest 
interest in their relation to art and archzxology to be preserved, 
restored, and brought back to their primitive state. 

The royal decree of 1824 is as follows :— 

“All bodies in charge of church temporalities shall abstain 
from taking any measures with regard to, or from disposing of, 
any objects not expressly entrusted to their care by law, ordi- 
mance and regulation. 

“It is forbidden to erect new churches or buildings destined 
for the celebration of public worship, or to reconstruct or make 
any changes in those already in existence, without previously 
obtaining our consent. Such bodies must restrict themselves 
to such incidental repairs as are necessary for the preservation 
of the buildings. 

“‘ All petitions for our consent to the erection, reconstruction 
or modification of churches or buildings destined to the cele- 
bration of public worship, or for the execution of any works in 
excess of those demanded by the ordinary maintenance, must 
be accompanied by an estimate of the cost and a statement of 
the available means from which this is to be defrayed. 

“The formation or establishment of ‘new religious com- 
munions shall not be permitted without our previous consent. 
All requests for our consent must be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the estimated costs, and of the available means by 
which it is proposed to meet them. It is likewise forbidden, 
without our consent or that of the public authorities whom we 
‘may appoint as our deputies, to detach, remove, or alienate 
objects of art or historical monuments placed in churches, what- 
ever their nature may be, or to dispose of them in any way, 
unless they are the property of individuals or private societies.” 

The preservation of national antiquities has long occupied 
the attention of the Danish Government and authorities, and 
the present unrivalled collection of Scandinavian antiquities in 
‘the Royal Museum of Antiquities at Copenhagen is principally 
due to a law passed in 1752 authorising the payment of full value 
‘in compensation to any finder of treasure trove on its delivery 
to the State. This museum has also acquired an interesting 
collection of such movable ancient monuments as Runic stones. 

The preservation of immovable monuments of _ historical 
walue seems to have originally engaged the attention of the 
Danish Government at the commencement of the present 
century. A Royal Commission was appointed in 1807, which 
resulted in measures being taken for the enclosure and preserva- 
tion of a large number of historical monuments. As, however, 
the State was not empowered by law to appropriate such monu- 
ments, the measures taken by the Commission do not appear 
to have been sufficient to avert the deterioration, and even in 
some cases the total destruction of several ancient monuments. 
Consequently, in 1848, a special official was appointed 


subordinate to the Commission, but paid by the: State, whose 
duty it was to inspect and take charge of monuments, ;&c. 
This official was voted an annual sum-of money to be -devoted 
to the purchase and restoration of monuments, and to 
researches and surveys in connection with them. 

Early in 1848 a law was passed for the preservation of 
tumuli, ancient monuments, ruins of palaces, &c., standing on 
the Crown estates. This law enacted that if at any time the 
Crown should divest itself of such property, a clause should be 
inserted in the deed of transfer providing for the due preserva- 
tion of the monuments,-&c. In July 1848 a circular was 
addressed by the Government to all private persons and public 
corporations owning entailed estates, inviting them to follow the 
example of the Government in preserving the monuments on 
their estates, and in case of sale, to insert a provision in the 
deed securing their preservation. A similar circular was 
addressed by the Government in 1849 to all owners of unentailed 
estates. 

The Government Inspector of Monuments subsequently 
made various tours of inspection, and succeeded in acquiring 
certain monuments, &c., partly by deed of gift, and, in some 
cases by purchase, although he had only the disposal of.a very 
small sum of money for this purpose. 

The Royal Commission drew up plans on which were shown 
the exact sites of monuments situated in certain districts, and a 
circular was sent by the Government to the schoolmasters and 
pastors in the districts asking them to use their best endeavours 
to insure the preservation of the monuments. These measures 
proved, however, insufficient to preserve monuments, from 
dilapidation and destruction, and the Commission therefore 
addressed a circular in 1886 to the directors of all archzological 
museums requesting them to form sub-commissions in each 
district, who would severally appoint a special inspector of 
monuments. 

On account of the lack of necessary funds these fresh 
endeavours on the part of the Commission did not prove 
successful, and consequently in 1373, they preferred a request 
to the Rigsdag for a larger grant in aid of the following pro- 
posals which the Commission considered necessary for the due 
preservation of monuments, viz.:—(1) That all monuments 
should be examined. (2) That plans and drawings of them 
should be made. (3) That if the Government could come to 
no agreement with the owners of monuments respecting their 
preservation, they should endéavour to effect their purchase. 
(4) That for ten years an annual vote of 7,000 kroners (3852.) 
should be granted by the Rigsdag to aid in carrying out the 
above proposals. 

This annual grant was sanctioned by the Rigsdag, and 
since 1873 it has been increased and further appropriations 
made for the preservation of specified castles and monuments. 

The Swiss. Federal Council have made the’ following 
arrangements for the preservation and acquisition of national 
antiquities :— 

The Federal Council designates in each individual case the 
acquisitions which are to be made from the annual credits for 
the preservation and acquisition of national antiquities, and 
shall fix the amount of the subsidies. The Department of the 
Interior nominates for a period of three years a commission of 
experts charged :—To examine and give a preliminary opinion 
on all questions submitted to it relating to the employment of 
the credit ; to watch over the preservation and. acquisition of 
national antiquities, and to make suggestions on its own initia- 
tive ; to assist the Department of the Interior in the execution 
of the decisions arrived at by the Federal Council. 

This commission is called the Federal Commission for the 
Preservation of Swiss Antiquities. When the members of the 
commission are in session, or despatched upon. missions en- 
trusted to them, they receive an indemnity of 15 francs a day 
if travelling in Switzerland, and 25 francs a day if travelling 
abroad, in addition to the amount of their actual travelling 
expenses. In exceptional cases, when the accomplishment of 
any mandate demands special knowledge not possessed by any 
of its members, the commission can add to its number com- 
petent specialists. These persons shall receive in the ordinary 
way the same indemnities as the members of the commission. , 

In accordance with the extent of business, and on the report 
and suggestions, of the Commission, the Department of the 
Interior at the close of the year fixes a special indemnity for the 
actual conduct of business. 

The Confederation can only subsidise excavations or aid in 
the preservation of monuments of historical or artistic import- 
ance, on condition that the requests for such aid are made 
before any of the works are undertaken. Requests for subsidies 


‘must be addressed to the Department of the Interior, and 


include, besides a description of the proposed works, an estimate 
of the cost and a report as to the means available or obtainable 
for meeting the same, as well as the estimated date for the con- 
clusion of the work. 

The participation of the.Confederation is proportionate to 
the importance of the project, the amount of assistance expected 
from other sources and of the credits available, Unless the 
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case is exceptional, the subsidy must not exceed’ one-half of the 
total cost. peat en 
The Department of the Interior has to keep two inventories, 
one of those antiquities over which the State reserves to itself 
proprietary rights and powers of disposal, the other of objects 
acquired by the aid of Federal subsidies, and which cannot be 
sold or alienated without the consent of the Federal Council. 


TESSERZ. 
The Power of Delineation. 


‘THE power of delineating form originates in certain faculties 
of the mind of which it is conscious, and which it is 
sometimes early led to exert. This initiative power is one of 
the constituent endowments which contribute to make a great 
painter, but it is one of them only. A development of it does, 
therefore, evince talent to a certain extent, but it may be the 
power only of perceiving with nicety and drawing with correct- 
ness, while taste and imagination are wanting. On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that the possession of these two latter 
endowments, and a sort of innate perception of what art is 
capable of through their operation, may urge on the youthful 
genius to cultivate his capacity of delineation ; and thus the 
early manifestation of skill in this respect may be regarded as a 
proof of his general artistical capability. Certain, too, it is 
that persons who have early manifested mere mechanical skill 
have been found to be peculiarly gifted with the other powers 
that constitute an eminent artist. On the other hand, some 
great artists in the highest walk have existed who, in mechanical 
dexterity, were even below the generality of their order. Never- 
theless, the enthusiasm which genius inspires is one of the 
surest tokens of its existence and one of .the best proofs of its 
capacity. 
The Pleasures of Art. 
The sensation occasioned by the contemplation of a work 
of art arises in many cases mainly from our admiration of the 
success with which an imitation, amounting sometimes almost 
to an illusion, is effected in the representation of a particular 
object by means wholly different to those by which. the object 
itself is made to appear. A real counterpart of a natural object 
would excite no such emotion, as another horse just like the 
one we have drawn; nor would the reflection of it in a mirror, 
although an artificial exact representation of it might cause 
both wonder and pleasure. In-works of art, indeed, the feeling 
of admiration and that of pleasure are produced: by two totally 
different causes. The admiration results from the skill ex- 
hibited in the success of the representation, which a scientific 
production would equally effect with one of art. The pleasure 
or gratification results from the inherent: beauty in ‘the scene .or 
object portrayed, and which an object in nature, equally with 
one inart, is calculated to produce. “Art is only more likely to 
produce it than nature, because in art beauty is directly and 
mainly aimed at, which is not the case in nature. 


Pillar-stones and Crosses. 


Dr. Petrie, in his learned work on’ the round towers. of 
Ireland, states that it was not unusual: for St. Patrick to dedicate 
Pagan monuments to the honour ‘of the’ true’ God.-' On’ oné 
occasion it is related, on the authority of an ancient*life of the 
saint, that on coming to the plain of Magh Selga, near Elphin, 
he found three pillar-stones, which had been raised there by 
the Pagaus either as memorials of events or for the célebration 
of Pagan rites, on one of which he inscribed’ the name of 
IESVS, on another SOTER and on the third SALVATOR, 
along probably witha cross, such as is seen on the pillar-stones at 
Kilmalkeldar and on every other Christian monument in Ireland. 
In the same way, in the parish of Kirk-Marown, in the: Isle: of 
Man, on two of the five upright pillars which appear to be the 
remains of a Druidical circle, are crosses deeply incised. This 
spot is traditionally associated with St. Patrick as the’ place 
where he preached. Dr. Petrie gives an illustration of another 
of these rude pillar-stones from near Dingle, in Ireland, tradi- 
tionally called the stone of St. Monachan, which was probably 
inscribed with the holy symbol not later than the fifth century. 
In such cases the pillar-stones with the symbols or sacred 
names inscribed upon them may have sufficed to hallow the 
ground. But in other cases, where no such monument already 
existed, one of the first things which the missionary did-as soon 
as a village was converted was to erect in the midst of its place 
of assembly a cross of stone or wood, to consecrate ‘the place 
and form an appropriate rallying point for the church. -In the 
life of St. Willebald we are told expressly ‘it’ was the ancient 
custom of the Saxon nation on the estates’ of some of theit 
nobles and great men to erect; not a church, but a sign of the 
holy cross, dedicated to God, beautifully and honourably 
adorned and exalted on high for ‘the common’ use of daily 
“prayer.” Thus again we read “it -was-a custom with ‘St. 
Kentigern to erect a cross in any place where he had converted 


the people and where ae had been staying for a time ;” and} 
among many others which he put up, his. biographer refers — 
especially to one in the city of Glasgow, which was taken from — 
the quarry by order of the saint and afterwards by the united _ 
efforts of many men erected’in the cemetery of the church of 
the Holy Trinity, in which his episcopal throne was set up: — 
Another cross he set up at Locherward (now Borthwick), where 
he abode for eight years. At Kilwinning, near the church, 
stood a stone cross made with wonderful skill, which St. Wynuin 
erected in his own lifetime in honour of St. Brigid. When St. 
Cuthbert withdrew himself from the monastery of Dule, in 
Athol, toa retreat on the mountain of Doilweme, his first work 
was to rear a great cross of stone. In many cases the old 
sacred place of assembly thus once adopted by the Christian 
missionary continued to be retained as the regular place of 
Christian worship—the open-air parish church—for generations 
before the first rude timber church was built in the midst of it: 
Even down to the time of the Norman Conquest there is reason 
to believe that there were parishes in which no church had yet 
been built, and the cross standing alone in the middle of the 
churchyard still served “for the common use of daily prayer.” 


Sussex Cottages. 


Cottages formerly were, no doubt, almost universally mud 
or clay huts, such as are still found in Hampshire, especially 
about the New Forest, and are not uncommon in some other 
counties. But there is a kind.of cottage which is numerous in 
the middle parts of Sussex. Backed‘by high lands, or a clump 
of fine old trees, in order to shelter them from the northern and 
easterly winds, their situation is: almost always eminently 
picturesque, and they are always adapted to their situation ; 


while their:bold projecting gables, &c., allow a fine play of 


light and shade, and thus ‘heighten the general effect. Ona 
humble scale they exhibit much of that kind of excellence Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ remarked in the edifices erected by: Vanbrugh. 
They are built of dark-red bricks, with very frequently tiles 
of various sizes and fancy shapes as a facing to the gables, as 
well as a covering to the roofs ; some of ‘them, but not many, 
are partly built of wood. The chimneys are a feature eminently 
characteristic. The most cursory view of one of these stacks 
would show how greatly that necessary portion of an English 
house may be made to conduce to its general appearance. The 
old houses scattered over these southern counties have a con- 
siderable similarity of character, and ‘yet there is a distinct 
individuality, so to speak, in those of each county. The 
chimney-shafts of a Sussex cottage are largerand more massive, _ 
but not quite so highly ornamented as in ‘the Kent cottages, 
though more ornamented than those of Surrey and Hampshire; 
and they are different from each. : 


od 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of French Pictures at the Guildhall 
be opened on Saturday, June 4. 


_Mr. F. C. Penrose, says the Standard, has been staying in 
Athens superintending the works for the preservation of the — 
PALthvenons odes . ee am 
_ The British Fire Prevention Committee propose to carry 
out a series of independent tests with fire-resisting materials. _ 
‘Mr. Charles Green, R.A., died at his residence at Hamp- 
stead on Sunday last. He was a most careful painter, and 
there was no more successful illustrator of Dickens’s works. 
The Edinburgh Architectural Association will to- 
morrow (Saturday) visit Craigiehall, the residence of Mr. A. P. 
Cross. The mansion-house of Craigiehall was designed by 
William Adam, and. probably occupies the site of an earlier 
house ;- many of the rooms are panelled in oak, and have carved 
chimneypieces. The library chimneypiece contains a view of 
Edinburgh from the Calton Hill, painted in the seventeenth 
century. The bath-house, built in 1747, is a unique and remark- 
able structure, the, dressing-room being curiously ornamented 
with shells arranged in architectural forms.. The staircase has 
a wrought-iron railing of Scottish design, with monogram 
similar to that inthe Belvidere. There are two sun-dials in the 
grounds, one coeval with the house, the other earlier. 
The Annual General Meeting of the Bristol Society of 
Architects, which is allied to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, was held at the Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s Road, 
on the 26th ult., Mr. F. W. Wills in thechair. The president, 
Mr. W. L. Bernard, and vice-presidents, Messrs. Joseph Wood 
and W. V. Gough, were. re-elected, and a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the retiring hon. secretary, Mr.°W. S. Skinner. 
Mr. H. Dare Bryan was elected hon. secretary for the ensuing 
season. a 
The Soirée of the members of the Architectural Association 
in the internal hall of the Café Monico on Friday. last .was 
throughout enjoyable. The arrangements of Mr. G. B. Carvill 
and Mr. F. D. Claphams were successful. .In the singing. the 
average standard of the amateur concert was, surpassed. 


will 
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THE WEEK. 


On Saturday last the annual meeting of the Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society was held in Exeter. Mr. 


said :—Why was it that in the more modern towns, 
fashionable and unfashionable, which, had sprung up 
during the present century, the impress of architecture was 
so imperfect and unsatisfactory? Because, for the most 
part, they had not been the creation or work of architects. 
This had been a misfortune for the profession, but it had 
been a greater misfortune for the towns, and had been 
the occasion of numberless blots on the face of nature. 
Occasionally it had no doubt been possible to carry out in 
such new towns a well-considered and effective design; but 
one swallow did not make a summer, and one good build- 
ing did not usually make a beautiful street. In an age like 
the present, when nearly everything pertaining to a building 
could be produced by machinery, there must necessarily 
follow great monotony and absence of artistic interest in 
the buildings largely composed of them. ‘Trade catalogue 
architecture might be all very well from a strictly commercial 
and economical point of view, but the tendency of it was to 
destroy all individuality in a building and to drag architecture 
proper into oblivion. Buildings were being pulled down in 
all parts of England possessing historical interest and features 
of architectural beauty ; were they to be supplanted by life- 
less structures of this automatic type? ‘This was a subject 
which demanded the consideration of all. Let them hope 
that in the coming century, as in all great periods of archi- 
tecture, buildings might be more and more the reflex of the 
individual mind of the architect. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. JAMES 
CROCKER, Exeter ; vice-president, Mr. H. G. Lurr, Devon- 
port ; new members of the Council, Mr. JAMES JERMAN, 
Mr. S. DopeLt and Mr. B. P. Sutres. The hon. treasurer 
(Mr. O. Ratiinc) and the hon. secretary (Mr. HARBOTTLE 
REED) were re-elected. 


THERE was at ore time no contractor for iron bridges 
in England who was better known than CHarLes Cocn- 
RANE, Of Dudley, who, we regret to say, died on Wednesday. 
His name is associated with many important structures. 
The firm of Fox, HENDERSON & Co. were the responsibie 
contractors for Paxton’s International Exhibition building 
in Hyde Park, but the work was executed at the Woodside 
Ironworks, which were founded by the father of CHARLES 
CocHRANE. The cast-iron Westminster Bridge, of which 
Mr. PAGE was engineer, was another of the works of the 
firm. Mr. CocHRANE was a jersona grata with the 


late Sir JoHN HawkKsHAw, as with many other Westrninster | 


engineers, and he carried out for him the Charing Cross 
railway and foot bridge, and the roofing of the Charing 
Cross and Cannon Street stations. He was also charged 
with the alteration and re-erection at Clifton of the Hunger- 
ford Suspension Bridge. Mr. CocHRANE in manner was 
an ideal contractor, for he made light of difficulties and 
inspired confidence. It is no wonder therefore he was 
entrusted with so many works which required the highest 
constructive skill. In the Dudley district he was considered 
the representative man, and he upheld the opinion of the 
people not only by his enterprise, but by his most generous 
liberality. 7 


Tue Glasgow Mauchline Society has been enabled to 
erect. a tower and six, cottage homes at ;Mauchline as a 
memorial of RopERT Burns. ‘The small agricultural town 
has advanced since the poet lived near it on the Mossgiel 
farm, but it still compels the visitor to wonder how he was 
able to discover so many varieties of character in so limited 
a region. A tramps’ lodging-house inspired the cantata, 
“The Jolly Beggars.” <A line in the old ;soldier’s song, 
which was supposed to be boldly shouted at one of the 
nightly revels, has now additional interest, for the son of 
Mars announced that he was present when “ the Morro low 
was laid at the sound of the drum.” The castle in question 
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| was one of the defences in Cuba, and its storming by 
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_ British troops in.1762 compelled the Spaniards to surrender 
- Havana with a treasure of 3,000,000/.,, JEAN ARMOUR, who 
became the poet’s wife, was the ,daughter of a mason in 


Mauchline, and the most important incidents in BuRNs's: 


life were connected with the town. ; His Glasgow admirers: : 


_were therefore wise to erect a memorial. of the poet in 


: _ Mauchline in a form that will be useful. 
James Hine, of Plymouth, in the course of his address | 


| between the grains, effected in two ways. 


In Sydney they have a very small inséct which appears. 


to. be destructive to piles, and accordingly has received the - 


name of “cobra.” It is difficult to detect. “ According to 


Mr. DE Burcu, one of the Government engineers who is - 
engaged in preparing a design for a bridge at-Globe Island, . 


piles which were coppered, and therefore wete supposed’ to 
be protected, were found to be destroyed by cobra. They 
leave no mark on the outside, and it is only in the worst 
cases they are discovered by the aid of an auger. When a 


piece is broken it will be found sometimes that the pile is- 


full of cobra. Above water-level the white ant has a habitat, 
and bores through large timbers’ from end to end. As 
evidence of the destructive powers, Mr. bE BurGH said 


that after three years the timbers of a bridge are in a state - 


which unfit them to be reused in culverts or small structures. 
There is also the teredo, which in Sydney does not confine 
its depredations to parts which are between wind and water; 
it can operate at a lower level. 


many enemies. Bridge-work in the waters of New South 
Wales is therefore unusually expensive. 


Tue results of an inquiry into the strength of building» 


stones were recently presented to the Franklin Institute by 
Professor JULIEN. He maintains that compressive streng:b 
and durability are not synonymous and that mineralogical 
constitution does not always insure strength. 


in the four following classes :—(1) Interlockment of grains, 
of which three stages occur : irregular aggregation, in helter- 
skelter disorder and with poor consolidation ; parallel sort- 


ing of grains; and dovetailing or interpenetration. The - 
last is most thoroughly effected in crystalline stones and om. 


it far more than on the specific gravities of the constituent 
minerals depends the weight taken in mass. (2) Coherence 
First, cementation, 
mainly of the fragmental stones, by means of various natural 
cements, the presence of silicious cement being the reason for 
the special excellence of certain sandstones. Second, sur- 
face or capillary adhesion between the minute plates and) 
grains, especially in the crystalline rocks. An important 
distinction must be made between the two classes of voids 
in a stone, the pores and the cavities, this involving the 
subject of the different destructive effects of cavities and 
pores when filled by flakes or films of ice. This question 
also includes the solubility of stones and their cements im 


fresh and salt water, upon which there is need of further - 


investigation. (3) Tension among the mineral grains, and 


the active stresses which survive in stones and affect their - 
First, tensions - 


strength, of which three classes occur. 
produced by crystallisation ; second, tensions produced by 
subterranean strain ; third, tensions produced by. present 


physical conditions, all of which may cause a_ stone - 


to behave very differently from previous specimens examined 


and tested. (4) Rigidity, or absence of mobility among the - 
Evidences of internal motion, flexibility” 
and plasticity in stones may be attributed to three sources. - 


grains of a stone. 


First, cleavage planes of cleavable minerals, | particularly 


mica; second, gliding planes, illustrated by the miniature - 


faults abounding through all varieties of stone; third, the 


presence of a lubricant, such as oil, bitumen and especially - 
The influence of water in nearly all stones is.. 


of water. 
most important, and there is need of special methods for 
determining the strength of wet or moist stones, especially 
as regards diminution of rigidity from this cause. To 
ascertain whether all the requirements demanded by Pro- 


fessor JULIEN can be met by a stone might have been. 
possible in the days of the Patriarchs, but in our brief lives. 


a shorter course is. needed. 


t 


A’ covering: of copper or’, 
muntz metal is found to be the only preservative against’ so » 


According to. 
Professor JULIEN the elements of strength may be arranged 
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T cannot be said that the fifth room shelters many 
extraordinary works this year. There is rather an 
éxcess of portraits in it, the most/interesting being Mr. F. 
GoopaLL’s Anderson Critchett, Lsg:, which expresses an 
anxiety that does not usually characterise modern surgeons. 
The landscapes, if they do not reveal any novel combina- 
tion of elements, are at least true-to English -scenery... Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis presents a deer park in a summer light, 
with the title Under the Greenwood Tree. Mr. D. Murray, 
in Old Shoreham, keeps to land and avoids the sea, regard- 
less of the title. Mr. PETER GRAHAM thinks of the farmer 
as well as the lover of the picturesque in his Zhe Grass- 
crowned Headland of a Rocky Shore, for he introduces 
sheep ; and Mr. C. E. Jounson has a good old-fashioned 
wooded scene in Zhrough the Forest, which seems to bea 
fitting haunt for some of Roprn Hoop’s men. , 
There is more to retain the visitor in Room VI. The 
principal. work is Wellam the Conqueror Granting a 
_ Charter to the Citizens of London, wich recalls the old 
days of the competition for decorating the Houses of 
Parliament, and the anticipations of a new era which 
were never to be realised. ‘The subject of the picture calls 
for the exercise of imagination by the painter. It is not an 
illustration of a scene ina history book. After conquering 
the district around London and receiving the crown at 
Westminster, WILLIAM exacted an enormous tribute from 
the citizens. But he went to Normandy to spend. the 
money. In his absence there was an uprising. WILLIAM 
reached the Palatine Tower by the Thames, outside the 
City wall, but apparently he was afraid to leave it, and in 
order to quell the opposition of the people of London, he 
issued a proclamation in which he promised that the laws 
_ of King Epwarp were to prevail, and every son was to be 
his father’s heir. It was addressed to the bishop and 
portreeve. ‘There is no record of sucha ceremony as Mr. 
SEYMOUR Lucas depicts ; and, indeed, the Palatine Tower 
at the time was not such a structure as is represented in the 
picture. The Conqueror’s work, as we sce it now, belongs 
to a later period. ‘The painter, however, may be allowed 
to assume that so important a document as the proclama- 
tion was delivered with ceremony, and he shows the king 
handing it to the kneeling mayor. MArtitpa is seated 
beside WILLIAM, and they are surrounded by Norman 
soldiers and prelates. Wiuriiam the bishop stands behind 
the mayor, his face being thrown into relief by a massive 
column of white stone. 
place it was likely to be in a dark hall, but arche- 
ology must occasionally succumb to art. In this case 
the artist has 
his work, and some of the faces look almost as real as if 
they were portraits. Some are, we suppose. The figures 
are on a large scale, and display a vigour which is the more 
remarkable as coming from a painter who usuilly works on 
- a small scale. 
towards wretched children, Mr, T. B. KenniNGTOoN Has 
been rewarded for his past philanthropy by a continuous 
advance in his art. ana, who is shown asleep with her 
nymphs, is as graceful a goddess as has appeared in Bur- 
lington House, and as innocent as if painted by a Greek. 
‘The Sea Nymph’s Frolic, by Mr. A. Hopkins, is ingenious 
as a subject, for we do not remember seeing a similar mode 
of submarine enjoyment represented in the Academy. 
FERGUSON sings about the anchor’s delight in plunging 
down to astonish the natives; in this case one of them is 
utilising the anchor for sport. Mr. Davison shows a sea 
frolic of another kind in his picture of NrLson drinking to 
the success of the ensuing day on the eve of the Battle of 
Copenhagen. Mr. 'T. Mostyn has a large honestly-painted 
work, Ze Cloud, which should not be overlooked. Mr. 
_J. R. Retp’s Aiding the Deserter is an example of a waste 
of talent on a valueless subject. Mr. Brancwyn’s Zhe 
Story is a Moorish scene, a symphony in spots that coalesce 
when viewed at a, proper distance. Mr. H. E. Har ey’s 
The Signal deserves recognition, if it were only for the care 
taken to represent architectural forms. 
In the seventh gallery is Mr. Napier Hemy’s TWWreckage, 
a subject that is not novel but was never treated with more 
vigour. The figures are in keeping with the water. Mr. 
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If the ceremony ever took 


given an appearance of probability to ! 


Since he gave up appealing for sympathy. 
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with a key. But.issynot Scorr made too boyish? He was 
at the time an apprentice in his father’s office, and, more- 
over, he'did not° stand “up as if’ giving instruction to the 
poet. Scorr’s own account was that when Burns asked : 
who was the author of the lines on an engraving, he — 


whispered the information to a friend who mentioned it to 


Scotr was then very delicate and consequently 
Mr. J. W. Nortu has been over addicted 
to autumnal browns, but the green we see in the Morning 
Moon reveals that he was wise to keep to varieties of one © 
colour. The “Vicar of Wakefield” has inspired many a 
painting, but one among them more charming than Miss 
DicxsEr’s A Sacrifice of Vanities would be difficult to dis- 
cover. The two girls are engaged in transforming their 
gay gowns into waistcoats for their small brothers, and the 
group in the sunny patlour expresses the Celtic spell of the 
novel which GorTHe was unable to resist. As long as such — 
pictures are produced there is little need of a GOLDSMITH 
memorial. pea ae pete | 
Portraits again prevail in’ Gallery No. VII. Among 
those worth notice are Mr. Osporne’s' W/rs. Woel Guinness 
and Her Little Daughter, which will sustain. a comparison 
with any of the portraits of ladies; Mr. SARGENT’s Asher 
lVertheimer, Esg., which it is to be hoped will not be mis- 
interpreted, for it is not flattering to an ancient race; Mr. 
P. R. Morris’s Pickering Pick, Esq. On the Threshold of 
the City, June 22, 1897, by Mr. SOLOMON, is a group of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation officials awaiting the proces- — 
sion at Temple Bar, but it is doubtful whether any painter 
could make a pleasing picture out of the subject. There © 
are, besides, a few pictures which are worth a little attention, 
viz. Mr. P. H. Fisuer’s Fairy Tale, a child surrounded 
with rabbits, which is like an illustration to a book of 
German Marchen; Mr. Maris’s Grey Day, Old Amsterdam; 
Mr. La TeHancur’s Harvesters at Supper, Mr. HITCHCOCK'S — 
Promise of Marth, Mr. Toruis’s Fairy Grotto, Sark; and — 
Mr. R. W, Macperu’s Sparkéets, a fancy dress ball inva — 
skating-rink, which is as lightly and brilliantly treated as the — 
subject requires. ; B woul; 
Custom must be respected in the Academy, or other 
wise everybody would desire to see the cabinet pictures in 
a more suitable gallery than No. IX. - They are growing in 
importance, for instead of being confined to the tentative 
efforts of- outsiders who wished to have, their names in the — 
catalogue, and yet were too timorous to aspire for, much — 
space, they have now competitors from the hands of — 
Academicians and Associates. To display over 200 oil — 
paintings some better provision should be devised in order — 
that they could be enjoyed. Much of the best work in the: 
exhibition will be discovered in the gallery. Mr. DupLEy — 
Harpy’s IWidew could easily pass for a work by M. 
Israrts.. Mr. Lowcocx’s Waiting would surely obtain 
praise from Mr. Atma-Tapema. Coaching, by Mr, G. 
Wricut, is admirable. That Mr. A. Goopwin can draw — 
the rigging of a vessel is seen in the Haven under the Fill. 
Mr. Locspaiw’s Venetian Courtyard is as bright and true— 
as his larger Going to the Procession. Mr. O. DALZIEL'S — 
Scheveningen Sands, like his Rescue in the principal gallery, — 
suggests that he has found his province. In no gallery is _ 
there so small a percentage of failures as we find among the ~ 
cabinet pictures. 
The first picture that is likely to catch the visitor's eye 
in the next gallery is the Zament for Jcarus, by Mr. 
HeRzBeRT DRAPER. The downfall of the ambitious son of © 
the architect DaspaLus was the subject of a fine picture 
which Mr. CocKERELL exhibited a few years ago, but there — 
can be many interpretations of the tragedy. Apparently 
no painter will accept the theory that the wings were of 
wax and were melted by approaching too closely to the sun. 
Mr. Draper, by supposing Icarus fel! on a rock, is able 
to introduce a few sea nymphs who sing his dirge. It is 
Leightonish in treatment, masterly drawn and coloured, but 
somehow it becomes apparent it is a myth or a masque we 
see, and not a real tragedy which needs an epilogue. ' 
Highwaymen, smugglers, horse-stealers and other law- 
breakers have of late become favourite pictorial subjects. 
It is hard to say to what. class’ the protagonist in Mr. 
Bunpy’s Zimboed in Gallery XI. belongs, but as he has 
apparently some connection with the sea, and has not gone 


the poet. 


C. M. Harvir’s Meeting of Burns and Scott would at one | through a true. sailor’s discipline, we suppose he is a 
ime be accepted as adapted for a mezzotint and published ! smuggler or buccaneer.. He may resemble Captain CuTTLE 
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and be a compound of pirate, skipper:and privateer’s-man, 
but ‘he has not attainéd that moral ‘deference.to the con- 
stable which all should ‘feel on toltchifg England. He is 
in the stocks, but thé garments of thé representatives of the 
law and the cart suggest the price, He 1s, however, still 
victorious, and can snap his finger.,at respectability, for one 
man: pours liquor down his throat, while another gazes on 
him with admiration, reverence and envy. It-is a pleasure 
to look at the fellow, for we know his limbs were made in 
England, and have the mettle of -their pasture, and when 
occasion neéds his jolly face can be disguised in “ hard- 
favour’d rage.” Mr. Bunpy’s humour is refreshing, but we 
suppose he will follow the usual course and_ give 
us wearisome pictures like other humourists,. Mr. YEEND 
Kinc has appeared to think that 
only colour worth using, but in Jéi/king Time there 1s a 
welcomevariety, and.it is evident that the artist has no need to 
restrict his palette. Mr. BuRNAND’s Group of Lansquenets 
is as ‘startling as a group of harlequins. 


éscape notice. There is power inthe work, but it would be 


a dangerous neighbour in a gallery for pictures in quiet, 


colours. 4 Coming Squall, by. Mr. T.. SOMERCALES, is 
evidence of another marine painter who does not trust to 
memory. Sir Harry Jounston’s After the Battle is a dead 
African, whose flesh reflects'the light. ‘ Decay’s effacing 
fingers ” have not yet affected the manly beauty, and this brown 
warrior might be considered asleep after toil if it were not 
for the presence of the vultures. It is the best among the 
amateurs’ work of this year, and perhaps it is not fair to 
place it inthatclass. Mr. FRANK BRAMLEY’s 4 Dalesman’s 
Clipping, Westmoreland, has not pathos, but he has never 
produced a mcre skilful example of light and shade. It is 
realistic, without a suggestion of cruelty to animals. 

In addition to the oil-paintings there are about two 
hundred and fifty water-colour drawings. The miniatures 
are almost as numerous. Finally, there are several black- 
and-white drawings and etchings, a numerous contingent in 
an exhibition where those arts cannot be. considered as 
having official recognition. ‘The visitor must be difficult to 
please who, amidst so many works, cannot find gratification. 
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HE screens for the church .of St. Peter, Shorwell, Isle 

of Wight, by Mr. P. G. Stonk, are curious. CHRIST 
appears clothed on the cross, and is attended by adoring 
angels. But on the same level upon a screen leading to 
another chapel is an heraldic stag, a display of vanity which 
should’ not’ be encouraged. Mr. H. V. C. SmirH_ has 
attained some novelty, for in the front of his town house 
bronze is boldly combined with Ham Hill stone. Mr. W, 
Cave’s “Bank at Bedminster” suggests purpose, for it 
looks secure enough to resist a siege. In Mr. BELCHER’S 
details of ‘‘ Tower, Colchester Town Hall,” there is 
scarcely a foot which does not display some variety, but on 
that account the work is likely to become more expen- 
sive than was anticipated. A general view of the building 
is also given, but there is no getting over the inadequacy 
of the site. The “Design for Fire-engine Station, Bootle,” 
by Mr. Hack, merits commendation. The engine stalls 
are in centre, with rooms over, and are flanked by offices 
and _ residences. 
duced, and with the bold columns imparts more dignity 
than is commonly found in buildings of the’ class. There 
is, however, no receptacle apparent for a fire-escape standing 
upright. ‘“Gosling’s Bank,” by Mr. A. C. BLoMFIELD, will 
be a worthy addition to Fleet Street, and as it is Italian 
rather than Flemish it is less likely to appear out of fashion 
in the course of.a few years. It has not the massiveness of 
the Bank of England branch, but as only one face can be 
seen there is no necessity to have too much contrast with 
the adjoining buildings.’ The ‘ Design for the Colchester 
Town Hall,” by Mr. B. Prre, could ‘hardly have been pre- 
pared to captivate an assessor. Fancy is allowed to prevail. 
The tower terminates in a manner that would puzzle a con- 
teactor to carry out, the entrance is semicircular on plan, 


and from the arrangement of the windows it is hard to say i Lams has a picturesque, design for a “Country Church.” , 


green was the'| 


The picture does:| 
not suffer by its height, for in any position it could not. 


Rusticated masonry is largely intro- | 


& 


suited to the city. 


what part is considered most,important. In his “ Design 
for the Cardiff ‘Town Hall.” Mr, Pirr puts more. restraint om 


himselfy but atithe first glance it would.appear as if.a railway, 


terminus .was: the subject.:: Mr. BricHER’s “ House. at 


Pangbourne,” of which three views.are given, is among: 


the .most important of the country mansions, Indeed, 
from the arrangement of the principal )front: it is not 
unlikely the building, from the multiplicity of parts, will 


be considered: as being . more extensive than it is, but 


whether it will also be as expressive of repose cannot well be- 
judged from a drawing. Messrs.. Hatt, Cooper & Davis 
in the “ Higher Grade School, Scarborough,” have shown 
more severity than is.necessary with elementary schools, 
but the desjgn is preferable to many we have‘seen’in which 
economy was not: expected. Mr.) Bastt CHAMPNEyS’S: 
‘Robinson Memorial Tower, New. College, Oxford,” is 
Mr. Voysry’s “‘ Houses at Limpsfield 
and Thorpe Mandeville” are of the simplest, but on .that 


account they provoke attention., It is only a cultivated few 


who would care to reside in them, for the tenants are likely 
to be charged with .‘‘the. pride that apes humility.” 
by those who find an: expression of themselves ;in more 
ostentatious residences. 
by Mr. 
Salon exhibition. It would serve, for Pére-la-Chaise. 
There is a dome, figures with names in Greek, and a wealth: 
of colour which are foreign to English associations. Mr. 
Aston Wepp’s “Yacht Club, Village Shops, &c., Yarmouth, 


Isle of Wight,” reveals what. can .be done .to revolutionise 


sea-side resorts if capital is forthcoming to pay for the 
works. The Yarmouth which is familiar’ to most people is, 
or was, a very simple place; but in the view we see: it 


sheltered behind a long. wall, with approaches to the sea,. 
and obtain glimpses of picturesque blocks carried om, 


massive columns and side streets which are also interesting. 
But in such a place Cockneydom can have no part. Mr. 
Wesp also has a drawing of “ Hildon House, Hampshire,” a 
rather stately building, and one of a “‘ A Grain Silo, Green- 
wich,” which has acquired additional interest on account of 
the project for national granaries. , The brickwork is 


arranged in diapers; there is no .sacrifice of utility im , 


windows or other openings, but, with all its plainness, the 
silo is not an eyesore. Messrs. FLETCHER’S “Chapel and, 
Schools, Old Kent Road,” is quiet in treatment, but appears: 
to be well adapted for. use. ‘Cliff Towers,” by Mr. 
HARRISON TOWNSEND, is a bold work throughout, without 
any of that littleness which so often passes for picturesque- 
ness. The steps are made to add to the character, and the 
half-timber-work is of dimensions which express solidity. 
The “ Rood-screen and Pulpit, Udimore Church, Sussex,” 
are worked into one composition by Mr. Skipwortn, but for 
the sake of symmetry it is necessary to balance the pulpit 
by an enclosure of which the use is not indicated. 

The “Processional, Cross for St. Paul’s Cathedral,” by 
Mr. ReGINALD BLOMFIELD, has more colour than is usually 
found in similar objects. About the cross are bunches of 
grapes which are formed of carbuncles, and which are not 
only symbolic, but give mass which is desirable in anything 
carried in so vast a building. There is ingenuity in Mr. 
RAVENSCROFT’S drawing, which shows how an old malthouse 
can be converted into a club and residence. The ‘‘ New 
General Offices, North-Eastern Railway, York,” by Mr. 


FYELD, is a very big, plain block, with as many windows as, 
His house, ‘‘ House at Medmene | 


an hotel of similar size. 
ham,” is a substantial building of red brick with -rather 
emphatic stone quoins. ‘That Gothic has still its votaries: 
is evident from Mr. G. W. Wesp’s “ Design for Oxford 
Municipal Buildings,” which is of a refined type that would 
be apposite in the old city. The “ Residence for Mansfield 
House University Settlement, Canning Town, E.,” by Mr. 
F. W. Troup, is one of those plain, red brick houses which 


are more suggestive of the self-denial of the inmates than — 


would be the average London house, The ‘‘ New Reerea- 
tion and Soldiers’ Block, Plymouth Citadel,” by Mr. T. R- 


KITSELL, is a departure from the ordinary barrack type, — 
and the additional cost which was incurred would hardly + 


be grudged by any economist of the Peace Society: 
Another public-house is Mr. Woop’s “ Friendship Inn, Roch- 
dale,” which can hardly be mistaken by travellers owing tothe 
size of the name, which appears in the gable. Mr, E.. B. 


The. ‘Interior of Mausoleum,’”. 
J. .L. Wittrams, . would find admirers in @ , 
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fy, HoRNBLOWER’S “Cottage Homes of the Linen and» 
“Woollen Drapers’ Institution, Mill Hill, Middlesex,” is so 
extensive a group as almost to appear as a model village. 
_Another of his drawings has a literary interest, for it represents 
additions to 1 Devonshire Terrace, the house occupied by 


“(CHARLES DICKENS from 1839 until 1851, and where many of |. 


‘his books were written. \ MAcLisr’s sketch in FORSTER’s 
“J ife” will henceforth be puzzling to the Americans: who 
-yisit Marylebone.’ Mr. A. F.:Bropny has a sketch for a 
“library chimney nook in walnut, onyx, bronze, enamel and - 
mosaic. With so many materials the design could hardly 
fail to be effective. As well as can be made out, there seems 
“to be also a combination of mythological and scriptural 
figures, The ‘ Memorial Fountain, Locke Park, Barnsley,” 
by Mr. R. PHENE Spiers, is a graceful: object and 
--simple in its arrangements. The collection closes with Mr. 
A. Mircue vs “ Design for new Board Offices, Ormskirk ;” 
“Tarn Moor, Hindhead,” by Mr. A. S. Taytor ; “New 
“Church of St. Michael, Southfields,” by Mr, 
Mountrorp ; and. ‘New Church, St. Luke's Parish, 
Darlington,” by Messrs. CLARK & MOoscrop. 
When ‘describing the architectural drawings in the. 
Academy exhibition of 1848, W. H. Lerps wrote :—‘ Most 
- cheering and encouraging symptoms manifest themselves 
this year in the Architectural Room—that is, supposing 
there be truth in the saying that when things come.to the 
worst they are sure to mend, for to that comfortable stage 
of pessimity are matters now come. Never was there before, 
within our recollection, so miserably poor an architectural 
“spread’ at ‘the Academy—such a beggarly and. ill- 
arranged set-out. The whole of the east end of the room 
is now given up to oil paintings—not that we should at all: 
- complain of that, provided they were strictly architectural in 


subject, instead of being the refuse of the works of their | 


kind in the exhibition, with such charmingly namby-pamby 
titles as ‘The Pet,’ ‘ Affection’s First Offering,’ and others 
ef the same ‘mzssy’ and lackadaisical stamp.” Very few 
drawings were, therefore, considered worthy of notice by 
Mr. Lerps, and when. he. mentioned one he was stinted in 
his praise. It is, of course, difficult to realise from words 
alone the ‘appearance of the designs after so long a time, but 
enough is said to suggest that the exhibition contained 
enough examples to justify Mr. Leeps when he said,” 
“« Whatever some among them may be as drawings, they are” 
below mediocrity as designs.” . It is not unlikely that if the 
. Academy Exhibitions of 1848 and 1898 could be compared, 
at would be found that neither in painting nor sculpture was 
progress so marked as in architecture. ; 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
a . evening last, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, president, in the 

~chair, 

Messrs. A. A. Lermit and L. R.. Stains were. elected 
vanembers. 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects for the seventh 
annual grant of 1oo/. towards the Architectural Association 
--educational scheme. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to Messrs. F. D. Clapham 
and G. B..Carvill for managing the entertainment at the 
Monico on the 29th ult., and to those artists who assisted on 
vithat occasion. 

The following is part of a paper read by Mr. Eckstein :— 


Interior Lighting (Refiected Lights). 


The treatment’ of light, or the proper distribution of day- 
light to any building, is of greater importance than anything 
else, except, perhaps, drainage, and daylight assists largely in 

the sanitary conditions and cleanliness of all buildings, whether 
Offices or warehouses. ie rea 
It is acommon saying that “dirt'cannot stand light,” and 
when it is borne in mind that--daylight is available to.all and 
costs nothing, it is a’ great pity not to utilise it .to the utmost 
extent, and this should be done by covering any particular site 
so’as to obtain the best result from the open air and. direct 
devices, such as reflectors, pavement lights, &c. Be 
Daylight necessarily is brought in through the windows, 
-and the light that enters the room falls on the floor at an angle 
ap to about 45 deg., where it is: nearly all: absorbed, and: con- 


- daylight, and to assist same. by the use of. artificial. means or | 


sequently does not produce the full’ effect that is required for | 


Beeyey 


all offices. The arrangement of windows, of course, lends ; 
itself to assist or detract from the result obtained, and.it will be . 


found well to keep the head of the window as near the level of 


ceiling as possible, at any rate, not to be more than 12 inches 


‘below it. The part of a wirdow is practically of little effect if 


brought within 2 feet of the floor level. ; 

The window should be placed so as to give an equal margin — 
of wall on either side as near as possible, and the length of an 
office should-not exceed about twice the height of the head of 
the window from the floor, which in the ordinary way would be- 
a limit of about 16 feet to 20 feet. Ge ; 

The general depth of an office should be taken about 16 feet, 
as beyond that distance light is not good, and extra space loses. 


value, and there is a point where the extra size or depth can 


only uselessly increase the size of an office and not produce its 
proportion of rent. eB ; 

A useful rule for the size of windows is, that not less than 
one square foot for every 85 feet of cubic space, and not less 
than one square foot for each lineal foot between the window 
and opposite wall inside should be given. Of course, all such 


‘cules would be varied by circumstances, as to whether on the 


ground, first or any other floor, and also from what direction. 


ithe light can be obtained. And generally the height of a 
‘window may be half the depth of a-room less 2 feet, and the ~ 
‘owidth of a window one-third the width of a room. Seis 


Good, pleasant daylight is of the first importance, and there 


‘js a general difference of opinion as to the proper aspect for’ 
‘this. 
‘that no building is well planned that is not so arranged that 


Some hold that only the north light is good, while others 


there is a little sun in each room during a part of the day. The 
latter opinion is certainly the best, and although this is a. 


difficult problem, when the irregularity of the streets and 
‘frontages in most towns, and the height of adjacent buildings 


near are so very variable, but under all circumstances it is 


‘better to lay down what is the best direction for the daylight to 


reach the windows on any site, and this of course can be more 
readily arranged ona fairly rectangular site.; - RPS 
The conditions for a successful building for use as offices 
are :—I. Ease of access. II. Good light, , III. Good service. 
IV. Pleasing environment and approaches. V. Maximum. 


| rentable area consistent with economy. VI. Ease of rearrange- 


ment to suit tenants. VII. Minimum cost with true economy. — 

As to the arrangement for good light, it is generally’ 
accepted that the requirement is that every portion of the office: 
should be within 20-to 25 feet of a window, and-that that 
window should not open directly to the south. It is to be hoped 
that the disadvantages due to the direct south light to an office 


“will soon be appreciated, and the advantage of a court or open 


area, with its long axis north and south, more fully understood. 
Offices, on a bright day, facing. to. the south -have to have 
the blinds partially closed in order to reduce the glare from the 
sun, the consequence being the back portion of the office has to 
be Jighted, possibly by gas or other means. ; , 
Upon valuable sites where the amount of available daylight 
is very limited it is necessary that the best possible space be — 
appropriated as mere open areas for light. To show the differ-. 
ence of opinions on this matter, Mr. Boult, of Liverpool, com-. 
piled the accompanying table, which speaks for itself, comparing 
the different areas so appropriated in five different competitive | 
drawings submitted for the new Stock Exchange, Liverpool, 
about fifteen years ago. The plot was 49 feet to Dale Street, 
depth 197 feet, back width 36 feet, and the total area 9,195 feet, 
the only street outlet being Dale Street. 


Comparison of Space Sacrificed for Light. _ 


Des’gns. Basement. Ground Floor. First Floor, Second Floor. 
Argus. 323 ft. rin 28'4 57oft. rin 16'o 1,030ft. rin 8’9 1,950 ft. rin 4°7 
Grand ‘ ea 
Trunks None. 4,121 ft, rin 2%2 4,r21ft. rin 8%2 4,121 ft. 1 m2 
Shamrock 45 ft. 1 in 204°3  260ft. rin 35°3 _1,822ft. 1in5‘0 43,c97ft. rin 3°0 
Coupon . None 390 ft. rin 23°5: 2,283 ft..1 in 4’o «2,213 #t.,1 In 4°0 
1877 None 1,186 ft. lin 7°75 1,380ft. rin 6°6 2,859ft. 1 in 3°2 
It may also be useful to compare the rent-producing area 
shown :— , i 


Ratio of Space Vielding Rent to the Whole Area of Site. : 


Designs. Basement, Ground Floor, First Floor. Second Floor, 
Argus . . 5 rin 2"9 I in 2°32 I in 1°88 rin2't4 _ 
Grand Trunks . x in 16 rin 1°26 1 in 2°23 1 in 1°70 
Shamrock . 1 in 2'24 I in 3'0 rin 1°94 1 in 2°60. 
Coupon | 1 in 1°76 I in 2°30 tin 1°75... 1 in 2°35 
1877 . Tain reQurt 1 in 2°97 rin 1°66. rin 1°54 


Notwithstanding the proper arrangement of well-holes and 
light openings in the lower ficors, it is necessary often to assist 
the daylight by reflectors. ‘These are so generally known, and 
their good effect so considerable, that. it is only advisable to 
point out that where possible the reflectors should be fixed at 
the sill instead of half-way up. the window, and be. exposed 
directly under the sky, and the light should be thrown up to 
the ceiling of the apartment, and if this is polished in hard 
plaster it will greatly assist to distribute the light throughout 
the room, ~ eee 4 

' Where volume of light'is required direct light should be 
admitted vertically. The light passing through a skylight is 
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very much greater than through any vertical window, and 
consequently the light received from the horizontal, pavement 
light is much stronger than from a vertical stall-board. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the difference of reflection 
and refraction, but it should not be overlooked. . All rays of 
light move in straight lines, and when they strike upon any 
object they glance off its surface, are wholly or. partially 
absorbed, or pass through the, object.as.in a sheet of glass or a 
body of water... lecture * MbOe t 

In the first place the light.is said to be: reflected, and in the 
others refracted, because its course 1S partially diverted from 
the right line in which it left the luminous body, and its. direction 
bent or broken back: according. to: the difference in- density 
between the two media. A common illustration of this is the con- 
tortion of a stick partially immersed in water, or a coin placed 
at the bottom of a bowl, so that it is partially seen over the 
edge, and when the bow! is filled up with water the coin will 
come into full view from the same point. 

The direction in which light is reflected depends upon that 
from which it proceeds ; it is always such that a perpendicular 
to the surface at the place of impact bisects the angle formed 
by the arrival and departure of the ray. ‘Each half of the angle 
represents the angle of incidence or the angle of reflection ; 
those angles are always equal, and always in the same plane ; 
one being known, the other is readily ascertained. 

The perpendicular is termed the axis of incidence, the: first 
xay the incident ray, the other. the reflected ray. . It is by the 
reflection of the rays impinging upon them that objects become 
visible, and the reflective powers of the objects are very vari- 
able. At a perpendicular incidence, water, reflects only eighteen 
rays out of every 1,000, and glass only twenty-five, while mercury 
reflects 666. When the rays strike the surface obliquely, the 
reflection is augmented ; at an incidence of 40 degrees water 
reflects twenty-two rays, at 60 degrees sixty-five rays, at 80 
degrees 333 rays, while at an incidence of 89} degrees, where 
the light almost grazes the surface, it reflects 721 rays out of 
every 1,000... 

Thus, as the obliquity increases, the reflection of water 
approaches and finally overtakes the reflection from mercury, 
but at no incidence, however great, is the reflection from water, 
mercury or any other substance quite total. 

Any beam of light meeting any refracting surface obliquely, 
it is obvious that one part of the beam will meet it before 
another ; it is thus hindered in its motion by it as wind is 
hindered, but not stopped, by the trees. -  * 

As the beam emerges from the denser medium, the reverse 
of what has been described occurs, and providing the refracting 
‘medium is of uniform density and thickness, the beam of light 
yproceeds in a path parallel with its former course. 

In lenses and prisms the emergent beam takes an oblique 
path, and in the case of lenses either convergent or divergent 


(according to the kind. of lens), and the position of the lens — 


relative to the object. 

The Chairman, opening the discussion, said a subject of 
this kind, dealing with the application of light, appealed to the 
.architects,in a great city where land was. so valuable. In the 
City of London they had many narrow thoroughfares which 
suggested the use of reflected lights... The system of reflection 
was thoroughly scientific, and it required a considerable amount 
of ingenuity to work out a scheme to obtain the best results 
‘from the use of reflecting lenses. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher proposed a vote of thanks for the 
paper. The subject amounted really, to the practical law of 
optics as applicable to architects. 

Mr. F. G. H. Hooper seconded the vote. 

Mr. Max Clarke also spoke. 

The following paper by Mr. T. Ekin was read by Mr. G. B. 
Carvill :— 


Blectric Lighting as Applied to Architecture. 


. In addressing the n.embers of this Society this evening on 
‘the subject of “ Electric Lighting as Applied to Architecture ” 
au explanation is, I think, due to them why I, an engineer, 
should venture to speak to you on a subject which professionally 
you are generally and rightly supposed to know far more about 
than engineers do. When your president-elect, Mr. George 
Fellowes Prynne, suggested my reading a paper before you on 
the above subject, I demurred on the grounds that, so far as 
the artistic and decorative portion of the subject was concerned, 
I was rather in the position of one seeking for information than 
one who was able to impart it; but he was good enough to 
assure me that the subject was of such importance to architects 
and could be examined and discussed from so many points of 
view, that I assented, on the understanding I might be allowed 
to treat the matter from an engineering point of view, and in 
the manner I thought most, likely to impart information and 
provide points for discussion, ae a% 

‘Now, I assume that in this year of grace it. is unnecessary 


ser 
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known form of illuminant, whether it be considered from an 
hygienic, artistic, decorative or even commercial point of view, 
and it is generally admitted there are very few individuals— 
excepting, of course, those interested in gas or oil companies— 
who will not honestly endorse the above statement. At the 
commencement of this paper, then, it will be as well to state 
that I do not propose to touch upon or refer to the subject of 
electric lighting outside buildings, that is, upon the generating 
plant or other sources from whence electric energy is brought 
into the building or group of buildings, but rather to confine 
my remarks to internal lighting and the manner in which the 
current should be conveyed to the various points of light. . 

Dealing, firstly, with the distribution of lights, it.is obvious 
that the lighting of different classes of buildings requires dis- 
tinctive treatment, because the lighting of a cathedral cannot 
be compared with that of a railway station, any more than the 
lighting of a ball-room or drawing-room can be compared with 
that of a bedroom or kitchen. Each room or space which it is 
intended to light should be considered and examined from at 
least three different points of view, namely :—(1) The purpose 
for which it is to be used ; (2)-the decorations, furniture, and 
general surroundings ; and (3) the cost of the proposed lighting. 

Which of these three points is the most important is prob- 
ably a matter of opinion, but it may safely be assumed that the 
third point, or question of cost, is not the least important, 
because it may be taken as granted that the skill of the 
architect’ or engineer in arranging a system of lighting is 
in no case more marked or apparent than in getting. the 
maximum lighting effect at minimum cost, this minimum cost 
including not only the first cost of putting in the work, but the 
more important one of annual expenditure and renewals. 

When considering the question of lighting new buildings by 
electricity, the subject can be treated and dealt with with a far 
freer hand, and, generally speaking, with far greater effect than 
in the case of houses at present lighted by gas or other form of 
illuminant, because one is so very apt to take the positions at 
present held or assigned to gas as those. most suitable for 
electric lamps, quite forgetting the fact that gas. is so non- 
adaptable and lends itself with such ill grace to artistic effect 
that there are only certain positions in any room in which it 
can safely be placed. Now I shall assume as an axiom that 
the most perfect form of lighting is that evolved from a hidden 
system of lamps, in other words, where no portion of the lamps 
themselves are brought in direct contact with the retina of; the 
eye. - It is, however, only right to point out that this form of 
lighting, like many other nice things in this world is, generally 
speaking, the most expensive,-because, as a rule, it means, the 
placing of the lamp or lamps under some form of shade, 
whereby a large portion of the illuminating power is lost, and 
therefore, and in order to get the same effect or amount of light 
from hidden lamps as from ordinary unshaded, or only partly 
shaded lamps, double or even treble the amount of energy has 
to be used. In public halls, concert-rooms, churches, &c., the 
points of light can, if taken from the ceiling or roof, be raised 
sufficiently far above the heads of the audience that, unless they 
wantonly gaze at the lamps, no inconvenience to the eyes need 
necessarily be felt; but it is different in the case of. ordinary 
rooms, be they drawing-rooms, boudoirs or dining-rooms, and 
it is these classes of rooms which, in my opinion, require the 
most careful thought as to the disposition and arranging of the 
lamps. | 

In dealing with this matter it is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
say that I am dealing solely and wholly with the incandescent 
electric lamp, and that I do not propose to touch upon the 
question of arc lighting this evening, because, though this light 
is pre-eminently suited for streets, railway stations and other 
similar places, it is not, and I believe never will be, suitable in 
any way for the internal lighting of buildings. Many of you 
here this evening must, at some time or other, have been struck 
with what is generally termed the “ glare” of the electric light, 
and may possibly have thought that this was one of the inherent 
faults of the system. I need hardly say it is nothing of the 
sort, and the fault lies, not in the system, but in the brain 
of the stupid person who put it there. No sane man or 
woman, with any regard to their eyes, wilfully stares at the 
noonday sun ; but I submit it is just as idiotic to put up a 
clear electric lamp and gaze at it as it is to gaze at the sun. 
Electricity, like most other things, to be properly appreciated 
must be suitably adapted to.the end, in. view, which, as before 
stated, is a diffusion of soft light, without the lamp from which 
the light emanates being brought in direct contact with the 
eye. .I am fully aware that the cost of complying with 
this requirement is in many cases too heavy to. allow 
of its being adopted, but I submit there is no. reason 
why every electric lamp should not in. some. form or 
other be shaded, even if the shading ; is simply the 
putting in an “obscured” lamp in the place of a clear one. It 
is evident, or at any rate should be evident, that the: lighting of 
each particular room or space should be separately considered, 
and that being so, it is impossible to lay, down any. hard-and- 


fast rules as to. what is necessary in each particular case ; and it 
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deal of practical experience and judgment to know the proper 
amount of light required, and also the position in which the 
Jamps ‘should be placed. Under these circumstances, therefore, 
I fear it is quite impossible for me to lay down any rules which 
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requires a certain, or I may go evén so far as to say a good 


would be of the slightest value’in enabling you to properly | 


arrange for the lighting of any building’in which you are inte? 
rested.’ There are, as you are doubtless aware, certain “rule- 
of-thumb ” rules which are given ih ‘pocket-books and similar 
literature, but I have never found them ‘to be of the slightest 
value, but, on the other hand, rather misleading. Take, for 
instance, a drawing-room. What use is it ‘to anyone to know 
that a :6 candle-power lamp will’light a certain number of 
square feet of floor when raised'a given height above it? --In 


my opinion none, for the simple reason'that it is quite impos- - 


sible to take into calculation or make due allowance for the sur- 
rounding colouring of either walls‘or furniture. sig. 

Leaving artistic effect out of the question for’ thé moment, 
it is evident nothing is easier than to drop‘a number of pendants 
from ‘the ceiling, and if these are kept a certain ‘distance from 
the floor you ‘can procure the maximum ‘amount’ of light ‘with 
the minimum number of lamps and cost. This mode of lighting 


is, however, not-to be recommended ; indeed, ‘it! is strongly to’ 


be deprecated, and when one sees a room lighted in ‘the above | 


manner it is at once apparent‘that a goth, vandal or ‘other 
barbarian has had the arranging of the lights. ’ I think it will 
be generally conceded that the most pleasant and at the sane 
time most artistic method of lighting ordinary living rooms is 
by means of wall brackets, standard lamps and ‘table lamps, 
the lamp in each case ‘being shaded so as not to come in direct 
contact with the eye. With regard’ to the other rooms’in a 
house, there is not as a rule much difficulty in assigning the 
right position for the lamps and their numbers, but at the risk 


of reiteration I would again impress upon you the desirability | 
of considering the lighting of each room, ‘or‘at any rate of each | 


principal room separately and from the three: points of view 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 

Now the next portion of my paper has to deal with the 
manner in which the electric current is brought from the place 
where it enters the building to the lamps themselves, in other 
words, that portion of the work generally spoken of: under the 
comprehensive term of “‘ wiring.” As you are doubtless aware, 
this word “wiring” includes not only the supplying and 
laying of the various wires and cables, but also—at least as a 
general rule—the switch and fuseboards and subsidiary switches, 
and occasionally the necessary “cutting away and making 
good,” this latter expression being in many Cases incorrect; as 
you, like myself, have probably found by experience ‘that it 
could be more accurately described as “hacking and tearing 
away and not making good.” Many of you have doubtless had 
before you the tenders of some electric-lighting contractors for 
the lighting or wiring’ of certain buildings, and perhaps ‘havé 
even gone so far as to draw upa common specification to which 
these various firms have tendered, and you have doubtless been 
surprised to find that the highest tender is sometimes half as 
much, and in some instances as much again as the lowest, 
and, furthermore have been puzzled to know~ what 
should be done under the circumstances. Of course, if 
no specification has been issued, the reason of the difference in 
prices is easily explicable, inasmuch as the contractors having 
no ‘common basis upon which to draw up their tenders, simpiy 
send in an estimate for the work and material they consider 
necessary, with the result that if the contractor is an honest 
man, taking proper pride in his work, and with a reputation and 
good name to lose, his prices must be, and always are, consider- 
ably higher than those of an individual whose commercial 
instincts have unfortunately prevailed and got the better of his 
moral ones. It is far otherwise, however, if the contractors 
have tendered to a common specification, because if there are 
great discrepancies in the tender, it is evident either that the 
individual quoting the lowest figure is willing to forego all 
profit, or else that the one quoting the highest figure intends to 
make a fortune. Neither of these hypotheses are probable or 
ever likely to occur in practice, and it will generally be found 
that the real cause of the differences may be found in the loose 


and ‘unscientific manner in- which the specification has been’ 
drawn up. Fora skilful and perhaps unscrupulous‘contractor : 


nothing is’ easier’ than: to drive a coach and’ four through’a 


loosely and inaccurately drawn-up specification, whilst it is | 


evident that even an honest contractor—being but human—will 
avail himself of every opportunity in interpreting an ill-drawn 
clause tohisownadvantage. Pérhaps I may beconsidered wanting 
in courtesy in suggesting that you are likely to draw up a faulty 
specification, but I can‘assure you nothing is further from my 
thoughts, and: my only object in. speaking thus plainly is to 
insist upon the absolute necessity of drawing «up the specifica- 
tion in the most careful manner and’ with a‘full knowledge of 
all the requirements necessary and’ incidental to the proper 
carrying out of the work.’ My experience has been that many 
peints of vital importance to the work are—probably from want 
of technical knowledge—entirely omitted from many specifica- 


| purpose of argument this is ufnecessary. © 
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tions, and others of no technical importance are treated with a 
fulness and amplification entirely unnecessary.’ What is the 
use of carefully specifying the density of current allowed per 
square inch of sectional area in the copper conductor, when thé 
loss of pressure, or to use a more technical phrase, the fall in — 
voltage, or electromotive force, is omitted’? “None whatever, 
because in the case of a light or group of lights placed’at some ~ 
distance away from the source of supply or sourcé‘from whence 
the electric:énergy-is* brought into the house, the contractor 
might possibly bé-carrying’ out his work ‘strictly in accordance — 
with the’specification, and.-yet-the lamp or ‘lamps would look — 
like “hot‘hairpins,” owing’ to the ‘fact’ that! the’ very essential — 
point-of' loss ef pressure had ‘not ‘been: taken ‘into account: 
Again, what is the use of specifying the most heavily insulated 
wire and omitting ‘the final tést when the work is completed 2 
Instances like these could’ be given @d /zbztum, but for the 
St Seeags 
‘There are still two points upon which I should like to warn 
you against, and these are, firstly, the low-priced contractor who. 
looks to make his legitimate (or) as. some -would: say, his — 
illegitimate) profit on fittings; and, secondly, -the’ contractor — 
who offers té put in the work'’so that “it will comply with the » 
ridiculously low requireménts—I refer to the test ofthe insula-— 
tion resistances—of the fire offices. In London and other towns. 
where there are electric supply companies, this latter ‘danger 
is to a large extent rectified and guarded. against by the: fact — 
that all work has to pass the more reasonable! standard ‘of the 
supply company, but ‘it still remains’in. the cases of country 
houses ‘and houses in towns where the owner or occupier 
generates his own electric energy. a 
This paper; I fear, may seem to many to contain little or né 
information, but its title precludes any technicalities, and; 
therefore, I have confined myself’ to’'general’statements which, — 
even if not useful, may at any rate fulfil the desired object of — 
raising and providing points for a discussion. ‘Oia 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne proposed a vote of thanks for 
the paper, which wds one of great importance to architects. 
Their knowledge of electricity was often so small: that ‘when 
drawing up specifications they had to rely upon information — 
given in the architectural journals. {oo 
Mr. E. Howley Sim seconded the vote, which was supported — 
by Mr. A. S. Flower. at i ae 


SOCIETY OF -ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


HE concluding meeting of the present session was held in 
Edinburgh on Monday, Mr. John Taylor Brown in the — 
chair. In the first paper Bishop Dowden discussed the-in- 
scriptions on the early Christian monuments at Kitkmadrine, 
Wigtownshire. No one had questioned, and- probably” no. 


| competent Student of Christian antiquity would question, that — 


Dr. Joseph Anderson was right in declaring the: Kirkmadrine 
stones to be “the oldest inscribed Christian monuments in 
Scotland.” It was impossible, however, to «do <more than — 
approximately determine the date of the inscriptions. The 
character of the symbolical decoration “is, “according to the — 
same authority, “suggestive of a period which, at the latest, 
cannot be far distant from the time of the Roman occupation.” 
These stones may belong to the time of St: Ninian, but 
it will be prudent to allow a large margin’ on ‘this side 
of that period, say, of a hundred: years or thereby. With 
regard to the reading of the inscription he suggested ‘that 
IDES at the end of the fourth line was the whole or'part-of a 
proper name. The records of the Cymric or ancient British 
church showed many proper names of which the initial 1D was 
a component, while, on the other hand, the reading,4d est 
was elsewhere unknown in such a connection. The expression 
“‘praecipui sacerdotes ” was very unusual. There was’a danger 
of transferring back into the fourth, fifth and early part”of the 
sixth centuries the Medizeval and modern sense of ‘saeerdos, 
which was extremely rare in the earlier period. The prévailing — 
sense in which sacerdos (without any qualifying epithet) was 
used in the ecclesiastical literature and monumental epigraphs 
of the fourth, fifth and early part of the sixth century was in the 
exclusive sense of “ bishop,” while sacerdotium was an ordinary 
word for episcopate. Numerous examples were cited from 
Le Blunt and others in support of this. But, as he had 
remarked, “praecipuus sacerdos” was extremely rare, and 
as yet he had succeeded’ in finding only two instances 1n 
addition to the Kirkmadrine epigraph. One was in the Leonine 
Sacramentary, where it was used of Sixtus, Bishop of Rome; 
the other in the Latin translation by Rufinus of the “ Ecclesi- 
astical History of Eusebius,” where Hymeneus,, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, is thus designated. Le Blunt also supplies instances 
in Gaul of two bishops being buried in one tomb. The only 
name that’ has come down‘to us in authentic history of an 
ecclesiastic of the -Romano-British period residing in what we 
now know as Scotland is Ninian, the “ Nynnias episcopus ” of 
Bede. But there is nothing to render it impossible that eccle- 
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siastics of episcopal rank lived in either the time of the Roman 
occupation or at some time up to the middle of the sixth century 
at Kirkmadrine, most probably connected with some monastic 
institution. 

In the second paper, Principal Rhys, LL.D., professor of 
Celtic, Oxford, and an Honorary Fellow of the Society, gave a 
revised account of the inscriptions of the northern Picts, supple- 
mentary to the general description of these epigraphs which he 
had given five years ago. Relinquishing the attempt to esta- 
blish the relationship of the Pictish language to the Basque, he 
still held to the position that it was not Celtic nor Aryan. 
After referring to the Colchester tablet bearing an inscription 
of the time of the Emperor Severus in commemoration of his 
victory by Losio Veda, grandson of Vepogen, a Caledonian, 
which formed a fitting introduction to the study of the Pictish 
nscriptions north of the Forth, he went on to discuss. the par- 
ticular inscriptions in detail with a view to their interpretation 
and chronological arrangement. In conclusion, he referred to 
a number of indications that the first Celts to exercise influence 
on the Picts were Brythonic. With the victory of Kenneth 
M‘Alpin in the ninth century Goidelic speech probably became 
dominant, and had doubtless been growing from the time of 
St. Columba’s mission, but before his time the dominant Celtic 
influence among the Picts as tested by linguistic indications 
must have been Brythonic. 

In the third paper, Mr. A. G. Reid, F.S.A.Scot., Auchter- 
arder, gave an account of the discovery on the farm of Balislands, 
‘by Mr. James Sharp, of an urn of the drinking-cup type 
deposited with an unburnt burial enclosed in a cist, and of a 
‘fine bronze sword 1g inches in length, which was found in 
digging a drain about 200 yards from the cist. The urn and 
sword were exhibited to the meeting. 

In the fourth paper, Mr. Malcolm Mackenzie Charleson, 
F.S.A.Scot., described a number of stone implements, including 
a slab with three small marks, made not in the ordinary way, 
but by a rotating tool, and surrounded by an irregularly oval 
line, which was found ina recently excavated burial mound ; a 
fine stone axe-hammer, with the perforation begun from both 
sides, but not completed ; a stone lamp, a whorl of steatite with 
an inscription scratched round it in runes, two fine flint arrow 
heads, a human skull, and part of the skull of Bos longifrons, 
and other relics of the early inhabitants of Orkney, chiefly 
found in the neighbourhood of Stromness, and most of which 
he had presented to the museum. 

In the fifth paper, Dr. W. W. Ireland gave an account of 

e De Quencys of Fawside and Leuchars, a’ Norman family 
ce very powerful both in Scotland and in England, but now 
most wholly forgotten. 


REBUILDING UNDER SECTION 43. 


O* the 9th inst. Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Kennedy 

heard a special case stated by a metropolitan police 
magistrate raising a new question under the London Building 
Act, 1894, section 43, as to the right of an owner of premises to 
rebuild them in a different manner to the old buildings without 
first obtaining the leave-of the London County Council. 

The appellant was Major George Paynter; the respondent 
was the district surveyor of the district of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square North. The case was stated on an appeal to the 
magistrate from a notice of objection served by the district 
surveyor under section 150 of the Act. The appellant had 
served a building notice under section 145 on the district sur- 
veyor, and had annexed thereto the plans and sections of the 
new buildings which he proposed to erect on the site of Nos. 12 
and 13 Grafton Street. These plans showed that the new 
buildings would nct cover any ground that was uncovered 
before, but the arrangement of the upper floors was such that a 
certain amount of the old existing air-space would be occupied 
by the new buildings, which were to be higher and to contain 
more cubic feet than the old. The magistrate found that the 
plans of the proposed new buildings did deviate in certain 
respects, and particularly in regard to the height, from the plans 
of the old buildings, and he held that the word “deviate” in 
section 43 (2) applied not only to the ground covered by the old 
buildings, but also to that of the buildings in respect to height 
and width and depth on the several floors, and he therefore 
affirmed the surveyor’s objection. Section 43 is as follows :— 

““When any person intends to erect a domestic building 

. abutting upon a street on the site of domestic buildings 
existing at the commencement of this Act, 

“(r) It shall be lawful for such person, before commencing 
to erect the intended domestic building, to cause to be pre- 
pared plans showing the extent of the previously existing 
domestic building in its several parts ,.. and to cause such 
plans to be submitted to the district surveyor, who shall (if 
reasonably satisfied with the evidence of their accuracy) certify 
the same under his name, and such certificate shall be taken to 
be conclusive evidence of the correctness of the plans. Such 
person may then erect the intended domestic building, but so 
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that no’ mere land shall be occupied by the newly-erected 
building than was occupied by the previously existing domestic 
building as so.certified.. If such person fail to submit such 
plans . . . and the district surveyor, or the tribunal of appeal, 
refuse to certify the accuracy of the same, such person shall on 
rebuilding be bound by the preceding provisions of this part 
of this Act. 

‘“‘(2) If a person erecting the intended domestic building 
shall desire to deviate in any respect from the plan or plans 
certified by the district surveyor, it shall be lawful for him to 
apply to the Council, who shall sanction such deviation on such 
conditions as they may think fit.” 

Mr. Macmorran, Q.C., for appellant, said that the magis- 
trate was wrong, and contended that the owner was within his 
rights so Jong as he covered no more or different ground with 
the new buildings than the old buildings covered. He did not 
argue that section 43 gave an unquaiified right to rebuild. «It 
was only intended to give the rebuilder dispensation for the 
requirements of section 41 (2) as, to. amount of air-space to be 
left for the benefit of the neighbouring houses. The “plan” 
referred to in the section meant only a ground-plan. He re- 
ferred to section 47 and said that that would apply.. The gist 
of the difficulty was this—that the appellant said that he could 
build on the old area to any height subject to section 47. The 
County Ceuncil, on the other hand, said that not only the 
ground area must be the same but the cubic content. 

- Mr. Avory, on behalf of the district surveyor, pointed out 
that Part V. of the Act, in which part this group of sections 
was to be found, was headed “ Open spaces about buildings 
and height of buildings.” By section 41 all new buildings were 
to leave air-space from the ground upwards. Under the law 


before this it was enough to leave air-space from the ceiling of - 


the ground-floor. As, under the old law, the ground-floor. did 
not necessarily have air-space, it followed that if a» person re- 
erecting old premises chose to build up straight above the 
ground-floor no ajr-space would be left at all. , 

The Court supported the decision of the magistrate. 

Mr. Justice Wills said he had in this case no doubt, and 
had not had any during the argument. All depended on what 
was meant by “the plans showing the extent of the previous 
existing domestic building in its several parts” in section 41 (1). 
It would be the mast extraordinary synonym for ground plans 
possible. It was clear that a complete set of plans was 
intended. If a person chose to rebuild an old house exactly as 
it was he might get the protection of this section. The 
cardinal condition of the section was that no ground. previously 
uncovered should be covered. But if a person desired to 
deviate in any respect, and not in one respect only. then he was 
subject to the jurisdiction of the County Council. ‘The general 
purview of the Act was the limitation of private rights over 
property for the general good. It could not be doubted that 
the magistrate had put the right construction on the section. _ If 
the building owner desired to alter his old buildings he must 
submit to the discretionary sanction of the County Council. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


HE monthly meeting was held in the rooms, 187 Pitt 
Street, on the 3rd inst., the president (Mr. W. T. Connor) 
in the chair, when Mr. Oscar Paterson, Glasgow Art Workers’ 
Guild, and lecturer on technology of glass (City and Guilds of 
London Institute), &c, read a paper entitled “ About Stained- 
Glass.” Treating of the art side of the question, he summed 
up the salient points thus:—‘‘Circumstance of material 
governed the art of Stained-glass in its first stages of develop- 
ment. As ‘art’ progressed with a greater force than ‘industry,’ 
stained-glass was more or less trammelled. by. difficulties of 
material, but when a certain progress and facility was attained 
each craftsman followed out his art on the lines of his taste, 
temperament or circumstance. Every stage of industrial 
progress is indicated in the development of stained-glass, the 
most marvellous being in the present century.” The practical 
side in design he ably explained on excellent slides, illustrating 
old and new work. At the close a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


AG a meeting of the above Society, held on Friday night in 
ua Dowell’s rooms— Mr. William N. Cumming in the chair— 
a lecture was delivered by Mr. A. Ni Paterson, M.A, 
A.R.I.B.A., entitled “ Evolution of the House: the Modern 
Product.” Mr. Paterson arranged his lecture under three 
heads—(1) The modern house ; (2) the country house ; (3) the 
town house. Particular attention was given, to the aspect 


_ versus prospect in .the. planning of the mansion, the smaller 


country house or villa and the cottage. .In dealing with the 
town house, the limitations of light, airand area were gone into, 
and in overcoming these the American style of planning was. 
referred to. . 
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NOTES AND : COMMENTS. 


Tur election of a successor to the late,M. GINAIN in 
the architectural section of the Academie des Beaux-Arts 
excited more than the customary attention among French 
architects. The oldest of the nine candidates is M. EUGENE 
RovuveEr, born in 1827, who has not ‘only practised as an 
architect, but’ is ‘the author of books on his art. The 
youngest is M. CHarLes GIRAULT, born in’ 1851, the 
principal architect for the Palais des Beaux-Arts which is 
in course of erection for the International Exhibition of 1900, 
on the site of the, Palais de l' Industrie in the Champs- 
Elysées.. M.- Vicror. Latoux, born in 1850, is the 
architect for the new railway terminus which is to take the 
place of the ruined Cour des Comptes and the barracks on 
the Quai d’Orsay.'-M. Guabet, professor of the theory of 
architecture in'the Ecole’ des Beaux-Arts, is best known by 
the new general post office in Paris. Another professor, 


M. Constant Moyavx, is also a candidate. . M.: FERDINAND- 


DuTERT is a member of. the council of the school, and 
gained reputation by his great machinery hall in the Champ 
de Mars, where the annual exhibition of modern art is now 
held. M. ScELL1ER DE Gros is the architect ofthe new 
Luxembourg Museum. 
new. Opéra-Comique. 
received more commissions for private buildings than the 
other. competitors ; his ‘‘ Printemps” is one of the most 
interesting. of the moderr shops in Paris.. He is the only 
French architect of any standing who has cared to appeal 
to English criticism, and he has done more than any of his 
coutemporaries to bring the merits of English work before 
Frenchmen. M. SépiLLe merited to be elected, but as, 
unlike his rivals, he has demonstrated it is possible to be an 
able and: successful architect without going through the 
official routine, he had many of the voters opposed to 
him,.and was defeated by M. BERNIER. 


AN interesting psychological problem is presented by the 
American: Architectural Review in describing an exercise 
into which Mr. RICHARDSON was initiated in his student 
days. It says:—“ The late H. H. RicHarpson used to tell 
of a small club of Beaux-Arts men to which he belonged 
when in Paris, whose pfactice was to solve architectural 
problems without the use of paper and pencil. The scheme 
announced, they would come together a week or two later, 
when each in turn would take his place at the blackboard, 
verbally describe his solution as fully as might be demanded, 
and then, for the first time, realise in black and white the 
design which he had given a fortnight to maturing in his 
mind. The actual direct benefit of this fine discipline was 
évidenced later in. Mr. R1cHaRDSON’s practice. Beginners 
in his cffice who saw for the first time one of his 
little thumb-nail sketches of plan or elevation, drawn 
over and over again with a soft pencil or a quill-pen, found 
little to impress them in this miniature drawing. It was 
only as these little germs came to unfold themselves, like 
living organisms, into tower, arcade and broad wall, that it 
dawned upon one ‘that the simple outline was something 
more than a mere accidental association of features. The 
more one learned of the extent and severity of the discipline 
that took issue in these compressed sketches, the more 
readily was understood the inevitable nature of the process 
by which: they. developed, as if independent of the 
draughtsman.” The advantages of the method are not 
evident. In designing the result obtained is what is 
important, and it does not seem to matter much whether 
it is arrived at by aseries of sketches with a lead point or by 
reflection without more aid than is derived from imagination. 
Psychologists will explain what is done by the principles 
of the system they adopt, but much depends on individual 
peculiarities. Asa rule there must be tentative efforts. A 
similar process is seen in literature ; but writers have a sort 
of alarm that readers should know how effects are obtained. 
The remarkable volume containing the memoranda and 
attempts which SCHILLER made while writing his unfinished 
“ Demetrius,” and which death prevented him from de- 
stroying, is arevelation that one of the most lyrical of poets, 
who was supposed to create his scenes before he took up 


the pen, had to go through a sort of hodman’s labour 
during his poetic operations. 


M. BEeRNIER has charge of the’ 
M. PauL S&£pILLE has probably’ 


| 


In art of all kinds “the sad ' 


the qualities which characterise pastels. 


‘| mechanic exercise ” cannot be’ evaded, although every one. 


would wish it to be understood that through inspiration’ 
alone the effects were produced. The pencil is an invalu- 
able aid to thinking, for it keeps the attention from divaga-~ 
tions. . 


~ A GALLERY in the Louvre has been assigned to 
eighteenth-century furniture. Examples of tapestry line the’ 
walls, and there is a-lovely ceiling painting by BouCHER. — 


‘For the addition to the attractions of the great museum — 


‘Frenchmen and visitors. are indebted to M. EmiLe 
Mo.inigr, an official whose writings on art have been, 
noticed in this journal... What is more: interesting to~ 
Frenchmen, he has enriched the Louvre without asking for: 
‘a franc to pay for the objects. Some of the works of art 
‘were saved from Saint-Cloud and other palaces, But the 
‘majority of the examples in the gallery were derived from. 
‘the. ministerial offices. From time to time beautiful fur- 
niture was obtained for the adornment. of the reception- 
rooms of ministers, and Imperialists, Royalists and Re- 


‘publicans were alike in imagining their state depended on. 


‘the value of their surroundings. It did not matter how 
brief was their tenure of office. Hence the pieces were 
‘watched over with a miser’s’ anxiety.  M. MoLiniEr’s 
efforts to secure the public property for public enjoyment. 
brought him many rebuffs, but he persevered, and at last 
has had the happiness to secure a victory in which mul: 
titudes of people will share. : 


F { 

THE name of. GEORGES BERTRAND, the painter, was: 
almost unknown to the present generation of critics and: 
amateurs in Paris when it was announced that he had 
obtained the prize in the competition for the decoration 
of the banqueting-hall of the Hétel de Ville. Like 
LEONARDO DA VINCI, he has been too absorbed by efforts 
to bring science to the aid of art to care much about. 
keeping his name before the public... M. BERTRAND now 
claims to have discovered and perfected a fixative which — 
will impart to pastel drawings as much permanence as is. 
obtainable by the use of oil-colours, without any loss of 
It will no longer 
be necessary to have glazed pastels, for it is believed the 
atmosphere will have no. deteriorating effect upon them. 
The fixative does not diminish the. brilliancy of colours. 
If other artists can be as successful'as M. BERTRAND, we 
may hope to see a greater demand for pastels, for at present 
while everybody admires them there is a misgiving that they 
cannot endure. oe iy 


WE referred lately to the sale of the Hotel de Lauzur 
in Paris and suggested, as there was some likelihood of the 
demolition of the ancient mansion on the Quai d’Anjou, 
that arrangements should: be, made to secure some of the 
carvings and other. decorations for. the South Kensington 
and provincial museums. , . It now seems to be certain that 
the building will be purchased by the Municipal Council of 
Paris, and considering the historic and artistic interest 
attached to the property the acquisition would gratify the 
citizens. ‘LAuzUN was one of the most renowned of the — 
courtiers of Lours XIV. In his sixty-third year he married 
the youngest daughter of Marshal pe Lorces, a child of 
fifteen. He hoped to succeed to his father-in-law’s post of 
Captain of the Guards, and the lady calculated she would 
be a rich widow before she was twenty. Lauzun lived 
until he was ninety, and there must have been strange 
scenes witnessed between the disappointed pair in the house 
on the quay. Sarnt-Simon, the greatest writer of mémoires,, 
married another daughter of the Marshal. 
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ECCLESIOLOGIA GERMANICA. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 


(Concluded Srom page 220.) 


Screens, Railings, &¢., of Metal. 


HE examples_named. below are some of the most remark- 
able. Erfurt :—A light, open lattice-like screen of iron 
separates the choir of the Dom from the nave. It is an 
excellent specimen, though simple, horizontal from end to end, 
but with a most elaborate wrought-iron cresting ; the whole 
deserves imitation. Hildesheim :—Folding doors in sacristy of, 
the Dom, of wrought-iron. Magdeburg :—The screen to Arch- 
bishop Ernest’s chapel between the two western towers is 
a lovely specimen of fifteenth-century orfevrerte, whose en- 
trance gate is shown in the accompanying drawing. Naum- 
burg :—Gate to western rood-screen. Osnabriick :—Gates to 
chapels in the quadrangular aisle behind the high altar of 
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Portion of the Screen in Archbishop Ernest's Chapel in the Dom, 
Magdeburg. 


the’ cathedral. Paderborn Cathedral :—This church. con- 
tains some extremely curious and interesting grilles, probably 
part of the embellishments introduced after the outbreak 
of Lutheran iconoclasm early in the seventeenth century. 
These screens close the chapels opening out of the nave aisles, 
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and also guard the choir at the foot of the lofty flight of steps 
rendered necessary by the crypt below. They resemble bits of 
lath crossing each other, and are so disposed as to give the idea of 
a church interior in perspective. In the centre of each division 
is a thin metal plate, carrying out the same idea, an altar with 
a lamp burning before it being portrayed thereon. Ulm :—The 
grilles separating the choir from the nave, and those enclosing 
the baptistery, are perhaps the most beautifully wrought speci- 
mens. of this item of ecclesiastical furniture in Germany. 
Xanten :—Immediately before the high altar in St. Victor’s 
is an extremely rare example of a copper screen, or, more 
strictly speaking, beam, for lights (kupjerner Leuchterbogen, t.é 
copper arch of lights). It is in three compartments, and rests 
upon two pillars. The beam of the centre portion is wrought 


| into the fashion of boughs of trees, terminating in sockets for 


twelve candles. The side compartments, carrying six lights. 
apiece, are much more archaically treated. This uniquely 
beautiful beam of lights at Xanten is only one of the numerous. 
costly and magnificent instrumenta possessed by that elegant 
fourteenth-century church of North-West Germany. With the: 
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South-East View of the Maricn Kirche at Gelnhausen. 


exception of a greater part of the towers, which partake of 
a. Rhenish-Romanesque character and are surmounted by 
octagonal spires of slate, the church is in the Later Middle- 
Pointed style. It comprises a double-aisled and clerestoried nave- 
and choir, both under one line of roof, and in plan takes up 
ground between the French churches with their circumambiently- 
aisled chevets and the German ones with their tall aisleless 
apses. Eachaisleat Xanten has a quasi-hexagonal termination. 

The cloisters which join the church at its north-east corner 
are extremely beautiful, and the evsemdle of the northern 
side of the nave, with its flying-buttressed clerestory 
and its massive flanking steeples, is one of rare beauty 
and interest; indeed, the whole church is to the stu- 
dent a mine of delight, and those who would like to 
learn. something of the treasures in stone and wood-carving, 
stained-glass, orféevrerie, painting and needlework that it 
enshrines, would do well to consult “Die Kunstdenkmaler 
des Kreises Moers,’ von Paul Clemens’ (Diisseldorf: 
L. Schwann, 1892) a very tastefully got-up volume in small 
quarto, giving not only an excellent account of Xanten, but of 
other ecclesiastical edifices in this most interesting district of 
Europe—to the ecclesiologist. Such are Calcar, Cléves ands 
Bois-le-Duc, all of which can be easily reached either from 
Nij-megen (if the route vzdé Rotterdam be taken), or from. 
Wesel if the traveller elects to make his way through Belgium 
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vid Antwerp, and thence through Lierre and Aerschot to 
Maastricht and Venloo. 
Spires. 

The broach spire of stone, with its lights, bandings and 
pinnacles, which forms so delightful a feature in the landscape 
of such English counties as Leicester, Lincoln and Northampton, 
is a feature quite unknown in Germany. Generally speaking 
the spire is of slate or lead, and rises from the tower like our 
Weald of Kent examples. Many of them are of elegant 
proportions, but their frequent: occurrence causes them to 
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become very monotonous. Those of the Markt Kirche at | 
Halle and St. Severus at Erfurt may be accepted as types. | 

Of stone spires, simple and early in character, the most | 
pleasing examples are met with down the Rhine (I leave out 
ofthe question, the low quadrilateral ones of the great 
‘Romanesque churches) at Bonn, Sinzig (see drawing) 
and , Heimersheim; on the Lahn at Limburg, and’: at 
Gelnhausen. A view of the exterior‘of this last-named church, 
taken. in conjunction with that of the interior, published in Zhe 
A rchitect of April 8, will convey a better idea of this remarkable 
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specimen of thirteenth-century German Gothic than words. It 
will be observed that each of the three eastern steeples at 
Gelnhausen is octagonal throughout, and the continuous gabling 
of their sides, as well as that of the church’s highly ornate 
apsidal termination, imparts to the mass a serrated appearance 
by no means unpleasing. The south-west spire, which until 
the late restorations was warped like that of Chesterfield— 
though whether by accident or through architectural caprice it 
is impossible to say—has been put straight. Lovers of eury- 
thmia will rejoice at this, but those who remember the old 
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twisted spire on their journeys from Frankfort to Leipsic will 
miss a familiar landmark. St. Peter at Dortmund and St. 
Catherine at Unna are pleasing specimens of crecketed stone 
spires in Westphalia. 
In Saxony there are some well-proportioned stone spires 

the Marien Kirche at Heiligenstadt, the church a 

and St. Blasius at Muhlhausen ; but to English eyes they log, 
more like magnified pinnacles than actual spires ; their rib é, 
contrary to German custom, correspond with the angles of the 
towers from which they spring. St. Patroclus at Soést, St! 
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John at Liineburg, and the Marien Kirche at Lubeck are the 
finest examples of the metal spire. Those of the Dom at 
Halberstadt, being modern, are, though elegantly proportioned, 
less interesting. Spires of open work are found at Cologne,* 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Meissen, Strasburg, Than and Ulm.* 


Stained-glass. 

Although the examples offered by Germany of this most 
interesting and important branch of ecclesiastical decoration 
are not: to be met with,in such profusion as in France, the 
student will be much gratified by the; following, nearly all of 
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Clerestory of the choir and ‘north aisle of the nave 
St. Cunibert’s :—The apse ; fine specimens of early thirteenth- 
century work, but spoilt by clumsy “restoration” in places- 
Dortmund::—-Apse of St.RheiriHold.’ Erfurt :—Choir, of the 
Dom,; ’ Frankfurt-on-Oder :—Marien_ Kirche. 
Breisgau :—Dom. Herford-:—St.' Mary’s-on-the-Hill,, fine 
studies of pattern work for’ borders ; also St. John’s Church, 
apse. Halberstadt :—Clerestory and aisles of choir in Dom, 
also in’Lady Chapel. Marburg :—St. Elizabeth’s. Metz :-— 
Cathedral-and church of St. Ségoléne. Miinster Cathedral :— 
Aisles of nave and apsidal chapels round choir. Naumburg:— 


Spry 


Interior of the Church (formerly Cathedral) at Minden, Westphalia. 


which, however, belong to the Middle and Late-Pointed epochs, 
unless otherwise expressed in the following list :— 

Altenberg :—In the windows of this most elegant specimen 
of early thirteenth-century work—which, with the Liebfrau 
Kirche at Tréves and St. Elizabeth at Marburg, is one of the 
few German churches built at that epoch free from Romanesque 
influences—are valuable examples of pattern glass. This being 
the.church of a Cistercian establishment subjects or figures 
were not permitted. Brunswick :—St. Catherine’s. Cologne :— 


* These are modern, 


Eastern and western choirs of the Dom. Nuremberg :—Several 
churches. Oppenheim :—St. Catherine’s. Ratisbon :—The 
Dom. Saalfeld :—Johannis Kirche. Soést :—North-east apse 
of St. Patroclus, thirteenth century ; St. Mary in Meadows, all 
the windows, a noble series, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
St. Paul’s, windows in the apse. Strasburg :—The Dom, finest 
glass is in south aisle of the nave. Ulm :—Windows in apse 
of the Dom. Xanten :—Several windows in the elegant church 
of St. Victor. 

It is with the greatest reluctance that 1 now approach the 
conclusion of a task which, although it has involved no small 
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amount of research, has been one of great delight, with a list 
of some of the most remarkable specimens of German 


Window: Tracery. ti 


Tracery of a rudimentary form makes its appearance as 
early as the Romanesque epoch, for in the church of Dobriliigk, 
in Saxony, we find plate- -traceried windows of two round-headed 
lights apiece, without, however, the superimposed space pierced 
with a circle. Of Early: Pointed plate-traceried windows in 
two lights with a foliated circle in the head, interesting 
examples are found in the Nikolai-Kapelle at Ober-Marsburg 
in Westphalia, and in the Jacobi Kirche at Goslar, in-the 
Hartz district. 

st. Elizabeth at Marburg; one-of---the- earliest. churches 
built ‘in Germany in, the’ complete Gothic style, is lighted 
throughout by two tiers of windows of two aah apiece, with a 
‘circle in the head, all unfoliated. 

‘A contemporary: example, the Liebfrau Kirehe. at cDrbves, 
thas .windows. of two lights unfoliated, but: with circles of eight 
‘cuspings. ‘Then there is a type of window peculiar to Liibeck, 
viz. a Pointed arch comprising three. unfoliated. lancets; while 
in the Rhenish provinces a very eccentric mode: of. fenestration 
is met.with, chiefly in the: thirteenth-century churches, which, 
titubating between Romanesque and. Pointed, form so noble'a 
line along the banks of the Rhine and Moselle. 

Such. windows, which present to some minds the resemblance 
of an ace of clubs, while to others they are suggestive either ‘of 
a trefoil. with an elongated square. base, or an elaborated key- 
hole, may be looked for in St. Quirinus.at Neuss, in the chapel 
of St. Matthias at Cobern on the Nosene at Sinzig, and in the 
Minster at Miinchen-Gladbach. » 

At Bonn (Minster), Cologne (St. Cunibert) and Coblenz 
((Liebfrau Kirche) the aisles are lighted by large circles and 
semicircles foliated ; the effect is:pleasing, and such an arrange- 
«ment offers an excellent field for painted glass. 

It is in Middle Pointed tracery that Germany is, perhaps, 
‘richest. From an embarrassing number of examples I have 
-selected the following as being most worthy of attention and 
‘study, and as approaching nearest to similar work of our own, 
“an point of refinement. 

In the  Rhenish provinces :—Altenberg (near Cologne), 
Andernach (Capuchin Church, now unfortunately desecrated), 
*Coblenz (Liebfrau Kirche, some windows in the low choir aisles), 
Cologne Cathedral (chapels round choir), Bacharach. (St. 
“Werner's Chapel, ruined), Oberwesel (Liebfrau Kirche), Oppen- 
“heim (St. Catherine’s, some of the finest tracery in the district). 

In Westphalia :—Herford (St: Mary-on-the-Hill), Minden 


‘(three enormous Geometrically-traceried windows on either side: 


of the nave in the Dom—see view of the interior of that ‘fine 
specimen of a Middle Pointed “ hall” church, a typical West- 
phalian one), Osnabriick Cathedral (choir aisles and west window 
-of St. John’s), Paderborn Cathedral (windows in the nave aisles 
of four lights apiece, great favourites of the late G. E. Street), 
-Soést (Minorite Church, Paulus Kirche, Petri Kirche and St. 
-Mary in the Meadows, each of which is a study in itself of 
‘thirteenth or fourteenth-century work). 
In Saxony :—Arnstadt (church of St. Cross,: windows in 
-choir), Erfurt (choir of. the Dom, Dominican Church, Bare- 
footed Friars Church, Augustinian Church, and several others 
-of: smaller dimensions), Halberstadt (several windows in the 
north aisle of the nave, great northern transept window), Naum- 
‘burg (apse of eastern choir of Dom), Nienburg, Schulpforta 
(western window of the Cistercian Abbey Church, which, from 
its proximity to Naumburg, should on no account be left 
“unseen by the visitor to that city). 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Ratisbon and Strasburg present 
~examples of Middle Pointed tracery (Geometrical and Flowing) 
distractingly manifold and beautiful. At Bernberg and Zerbst, 
‘both in Saxony, a remarkably elegant and interesting feature 
-of the windows on the exterior of those churches’ apses is the 
fringing of their outer arches with foliations and cusps. By this 
vmeans much is done towards mitigating that wire-drawn appear- 
-ance which is the weak feature of too many a German apse of the 
Late Pointed school. Additional richness is imparted to these 
windows of Bernberg and Zerbst not only by their ogee hood 
mouldings, but by panelling the surface of the wall immediately 
surrounding the window’s head. 


Rose Windows. 


Early Pointed or plate-traceried examples: Spades 
Cathedral (transept), Dortmund .(St. Rheinhold’s, transept), 
Halberstadt and Limburg-on-Lahn Cathedrals (western facades), 
Munster Cathedral (north-west. and south-west transepts 
singularly noble examples)... 

Middle and Late Pointed specimens, In Saxony :—Artistadt 
{church of St. Cross),, Muhlhausen (north transept of St. 
Blasius), Schulpforta. (north. clerestory of choir). In West- 


~* In some of the unsatisfactory preado! German | Romanesque 
churches built in the eastern districts of London 2 Blore about’ 1838, 
this, peculiar type of window was Feproduced., 


_phalia:—Arnsberg, Frondenburg (east end above a triplet 
‘of lancets), 
‘| Cathedral (eastern side of north transept), and, in the Rhine 
district, St. Catherine at Oppenheim. 


Ober-Marsburg (Nikolai- Kapelle), Paderborn 


NATIONAL GRANARIES. 


HE Council of the Central and Associated. Chambers of 
Agriculture recently appointed a committee to inquire 
how far and in what way the proposed establishment of national 
stores of wheat would affect the interests of British farmers. 
It was ascertained in the course of the inquiry that in the time 
when there is a, maximum reserve, say towards the end of 
September, the quantity of wheat and flour is only fourteen 
weeks’ supply, while for six months after the end of March in 
any year the quantity seldom exceeds six weeks’ supply. Three 
courses came for consideration, viz. (1) a stimulus to wheat 
growing in the United Kingdom ; (2) a subsidy to millers on 
flour held for a certain time ; (3) national stores of breadstufts, 
‘Concerning the last, the committee report as follows :— 

The third proposal was that which, under the terms of their 
reference, the committee had primarily to consider. It was 
laid before them at .the outset of their inquiry by Mr. V. 
Walbran Chapman, who has worked out the details of a scheme 
with great care and elaboration. The full particulars are to be 


found in Mr. Chapman’s evidence, and it is only necessary here 


to indicate the main outlines of the proposal. 

. Mr. Chapman suggests that the Government, as a matter of 
Imperial defence and consequently out of funds provided from 
the Exchequer, should erect forty stores or granaries in different 


parts of the country, the precise localities to be hereafter — 


decided, but preferably in proximity to arsenals or military 
dépéts, so as to be readily protected in case of riot or invasion. 
These stores should have an aggregate capacity of ten million 
quarters of wheat. Mr. Chapman proposes that eight million 
quarters of wheat should form in the first instance the per- 
manent. stock ; 
spread over, three years, and that thereafter one-third should 
be annually sold and replaced, under strict regulations, securing 
that the operation should be continuous and that sale and 


purchase should be as nearly as possible simultaneous, soas not — 


to affect the supply or demand on the markets. 

Mr. Chapman further proposed that while the Government 
should build granaries to hold ten million quarters of wheat, 
they should hold storage space for two million quarters at the 
disposal of the grower of British wheat, and that British wheat 
should be admissible to the granaries to this extent, remaining 
the property of the grower (who should receive a warrant for 
it), but “‘ subject to the right of the Government in time of war, 
under an Order in Council, to take it, on payment of its value 
at the price current of the day, with a further sum of Io per 
cent. to 20 per cent., to be fixed by law as compensation for 
forced sale.” Mr. Chapman explained :—“ The British wheat 
so stored might, I conceive, be regarded as a floating reserve, 
and if it were found that a sufficiently large quantity were always 
in store, the Government would be warranted in so regarding 
it, whereas if the quantity kept in store were comparatively 
small the Government would have power to purchase and hold 
more wheat for the fixed reserve. The owner of this British 
wheat would pay an initial charge of 6d. per quarter, in return for 
which his wheat would be weighed, inspected, cleaned, dried 


that the purchase of this quantity should be ~ : 


and graded. He would pay a further charge of 14@. per month ~ 


and per quarter (measure) as rent of the storage-room occupied 
by it, and to cover the cost of keeping it in condition and turn- 
ing it over once a week, and I think the mean duration of the 
storage might be eight months at first, and perhaps more than 
that later on.” By these means it was suggested that 
incidentally the proposed corn stores might be of advantage to 
British farmers by providing facilities to a certain extent for the 
cleaning, drying and storing of their wheat. 

The estimated cost of the scheme formulated by Mr. Chap- 
man was as follows :—— 


Capital Expenditure. 
. Construction and fitting forty Sle ae with cleaning - | 
and drying annexes 43,900,000 
2. Cost.of 8,000,000 quarters of wheat at 3 ss. per quarter 14,000,000 


ee 417,900,000 
Annual Working Expenditure. . 
- Maintenance, . depreciation, and_ insurance. of 


= 


r 


granaries . : Site ake . £68;424 - 
2. Wages and local superintendence ; su 1 41,970~- 
3. Coal and material ‘ 32,480 
4.. Central administration . a ie TO,000'e 
Ost Brokeiage, 4 3 per cent. of sales of 25 666, 666 qrs., ; 
“e page 355: = £4,666, 666. hare ° 6 os 7 833333 = 
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Assuming that farmers availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of storing 2,000,000 quarters, Mr. Chapman estimated 
that it wou!d provide an annual revenue as follows :— 
For cleaning, drying, weighing, inspecting and 


grading 2,000,000 qrs. of wheat, at 6d. : . £50,000 

For storage of 2,000,000 qs. of wheat, at, 13d. per 
month for a mean term of eight months. . - 100,000 
“£150,000 


In that case the net. annual working expenditure would be 
reduced to 132,215. ' ' ay 

As regards the annual charges in respect of capital expendi- 
ture, Mr. Chapman suggested two alternatives, viz. an Issue of 
Consols, or of terminable annuities running for fifty years. He 
expressed the belief that the money in either case could be 
obtained at 2 per cent., but he gave the calculation also at 
24 per cent. The annual charge, exclusive of working expendi- 
ture, would be as follows, according as one or other of the 


suggested alternatives were adopted :— 


Consols, at 2 per cent. : . . - £358,000 
“h at, 2} per cent. : as AS uA ; 447,500 
Terminable annuities, at 2 per cent. 567,628 
” “fp at 22 percent. . : . 630,773 


If, therefore, Mr. Chapman’s most favourable figures were 
adopted, z.e. reckoning the full revenue from farmers’ storage, 
and also calculating that Consols at 2 per cent. were issued, 
the total annual cost to the nation would be only 490,213/. On 
the other hand, if there were no. revenue from farmers, and if 
also the capital charge were raised by the issue of 23 per cent. 
terminable annuities, the total annual cost would be 912,986/. 

The committee did not consider it incumbent upon them to 
attempt a detailed examination of Mr. Chapman’s calculations. 
They were assured that all the figures had been arrived at in 
consultation with practical. experts. . Mr. Seth Taylor laid an 
independent calculation before the committee in which he put 
the capital outlay at 27,500,000/. This assumed that 10,000,000 


quarters of wheat would be purchased at 4os.. per quarter | 


(instead of 8,000,000 at 355. as reckoned by Mr. Chapman), and 


that the granaries would cost 7,500,000/. to erect (instead of | 


3,900,000/.). He recommended that there should be six 
granaries, with a total capacity of 10,000,000 quarters, He 
calculated that the interest on capital—a sinking fund being, in 


his opinion, unnecessary, “because the property would always | 


remain ”—at 625,000/.—7.e. at 2} per cent.—and the cost of 
keeping the wheat at 250,000/. per annum, or 6d. per quarter. 
The cost of replacing the wheat once in five years he put at 25. 
per quarter. Altogether Mr. Seth Taylor put the annual expen- 
diture at a total of 1,250,000/., as against Mr. Chapman’s 
maximum of 912,986/. ; 

Taking the items of Mr. Chapman’s estimate in detail, it 
may be stated, with regard to the cost of erecting the granaries, 
that Mr. Arthur Robinson, of the firm of Messrs, Robinson 
& Sons, Limited, of Rochdale, who have a wide, practical 
experience of the erection and fitting up of silo granaries, stated 
that they would be prepared to undertake the contract at the 
price put down by Mr. Chapman. The actual cost of pur- 
chasing the wheat cannot obviously be estimated with certainty, 
as it would depend upon the prices current at the time. As 
regards the details of working expenditure, Mr. W. E. Bear 
stated that, while he was not able to disprove them, he declined, 
to accept them, and considered them to be incredibly low. On 
the other hand, witnesses of great experience in dealing with 


large quantities of grain did not seriously contest them. Major. 


Bridges Webb, for example, who was asked his opinion as to 
Mr. Chapman’s figures in detail, took exception to the estimate 
of the cost of keeping and conditioning the wheat, but otherwise 
considered the figures to be reasonable. 

On that part of Mr. Chapman’s plan which, with the idea 
of helping the British farmer, reserved space for the drying, 
grading, treating and storing of 2,000,000 quarters of British 
wheat exclusively, the evidence was conflicting ; but the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence of agricultural witnesses was not 
favourable to this provision on the ground that it would not be 
ef advantage to the farmer, while it would complicate the 
scheme. 

A suggestion was. made that.a national reserve of bread- 
stuffs might consist wholly or partly of flour instead of wheat, 
and Mr. Fletcher described a process of compressing flour 
which, it was claimed, would enable it to be kept for a 
lengthened period without deterioration. The committee, 
however, fail to see the advantage of the substitution of flour 
for wheat as a national reserve of food. 

Considerable divergence of opinion was shown by witnesses 
as to the practical possibility of storing wheat for a lengthened 
period without deterioration. Some of those, however, who 
expressed decided opinions, admitted that they had no personal 
experience of what is known as the “silo” system. — The 
evidence of .those who were acquainted with its working 
conclusively proved that provided. wheat is sufficiently dry 
when stored, and that it is properly kept under skilled super- 
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vision—being moved periodically for aeration—there is no. 
difficulty in keeping it for several years. It was claimed, 


indeed, that so far from deteriorating by storage under these 
conditions, it was improved in value. 

The necessity that wheat, when stored, should be dry, 
involves. as a consequence the ineligibility of British wheat in 
its natural condition in an average season. There is no doubt 
that while a large proportion of foreign wheat would always be 
sufficiently dry to be at once stored in the national granaries, 
British wheat would not be available as a rule without being 
first subjected to some process of drying. 

Although confident opinions were expressed to the effect 
that no such process, on a commercial scale, was feasible, the 


committee received some interesting evidence, which tended to _ 


show that not only is a satisfactory system of drying feasible, 
but that in fact it is available. Mr. Birks, of the firm of Robin- 
son & Sons, referred to a drying machine constructed by them, 
which is used by many millers in this country, and produced a 
quantity of British wheat which had been dried by this means. 
Mr. Reynolds referred to an apparatus designed by him. Par- 
ticulars were also laid before the committee by Mr, Chapman 
and Mr, Birks of a trial conducted in Berlin in their presence 
and in that ofa member of the committee, of an apparatus in 
which the moisture is extracted from wheat under a vacuum. 
The trial and its results are fully described in the reports by 
Messrs. Chapman and Birks, which are given in the Appendix. 
It will suffice to say that there is good reason to believe that no 
difficulty would be experienced in erecting, in connection with 
national granaries, apparatus capable of rendering any wheat, 
either British or foreign, suitable for storage without affecting 
its flavour or changing its character in any way, except by 
reducing the percentage of moisture. 


THE BUILDING ACCIDENT IN WESTMINSTER. 
N Monday the 9th inst., at the Westminster Coroner’s 


Court, Mr. John Troutbeck (with Mr, John Slater, archi- | 


tect, as assessor) resumed his inquiry into the collapse of the 
south portion of the building known as Abbey Mansions, 


‘Orchard Street, Westminster, on April 21, when seven men 


were killed. 

The Home Office was represented by Mr. G. I. L. Blenkin- 
sopp, inspector of factories, and Her Majesty’s Office of Works 
by Mr..H. Ashmead. Mr. Thomas Blashill, superintending 
architect of the London County Council, and Mr. Seager 


Berry, of the solicitors’ department of the Council, watched the 


case on behalf of that body. Mr. A. C. Kent, solicitor, appeared 
for Mr, Rickard, the principal contractor ; Mr. G. I. Edwards, 
solicitor, for Mr. S. Murrell, the contractor for the roof; Mr. 
G. C. Gardiner, solicitor, for relatives of Clements ; Mr. Alex- 
ander Thompson, solicitor, for the relatives of Weatherley ; 
and. Mr. Roverson for the Institution of Surveyors. Mr. Alfred 
A. Hudson, barrister, held a watching brief for two merchants 
interested. 

Mr. Charles James Chirney Pawley, of Prince’s Mansions, 
Victoria Street, said he. was the architect of the buildings in 
Orchard Street. He was instructed by Mr. Rickard about two 
years ago to. prepare plans and specifications, which he did. 
He submitted the plans to the district surveyor, and they were 
approved on June 26, 1896. 
the governors of the Greycoat Hospital. After the plans were 


submitted to the district surveyor, the south block, which’ 
included the fallen part, was entirely replanned. New plans 


were prepared about.twelve months ago, and at that time some 
of the work had been done. The alteration affected the whole 
of the interior of the building. The new plans were submitted 
to the district surveyor. 


The Coroner : Is. Mr. Rickard what is called a speculative’ 


builder 2—In this case he built it for himself—to begin with. 
The witness, continuing, said the work was carried on under 


his supervision. He had a free hand in the construction of the 


building, subject to the provisions of the Building Act. He 
visited the building at least four days a week. On November 


17, 1897, representatives of Her Majesty’s Office’ of Works’ 
came upon the scene, and a day or two later they entered into’ 


an agreement to take the building on lease. When the Govern- 
ment took it over he placed the building under the supervision 
of his assistant, Mr. Simpson. The Government had nothing 
whatever to do with the construction. Witness visited the 


building on Wednesday, April 20, the day before the accident. : 
He walked across the roof. When on the roof of the south 


block he noticed several carpenters fixing skylights, and that 
there was considerable jarring going on. He further noticed that 
about three-fourths of the roof had been concreted for about a 


fortnight and was quite dry, and that the remaining fourth—the’ 
part which collapsed—had been concreted quite recently. There’ 


was nothing incorrect in that. He gave Mr. Simpson strict in- 
structions not to have any of the “centres” of the roof struck until 
he (Mr. Pawley) gave orders for it to be done, He had at that 


The freeholders at that time were’ 
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time in his mind a similar accident that had_ occurred, in the’ 


neighbourhood owing to the “centres ” being struck, too soon. 
A pier ran up through the building supporting’ the,girders of 
the six floors and the roof. That pier weighed 28 tons, and the 
weight it would have to carry would be about 47 tons. The 
floors were carried by girders. The plans provided for a cast- 
iron stanchién to run through the building, which was not put 
in. That stanchion would have carried 30 tons, and would 
have reduced the weight on the pier to 37 tons. On several 
occasions he gave instructions to Mr. Simpson, his representa- 
tive, to have the stanchion put in. Mr. Rickard, the contractor, 


knew that it was to be put in, but said he could not do it yet as" 


he had removed a hoist. 
The Coroner: Is that the usual way of construction—to put 


in a stanchion after the building is up?—It is done if it is safe 


to do it. ; 2 
In reply to further questions the witness said that no date 


was fixed in the Government contract for completion, but they 


were endeavouring to complete by Midsummer. He visited 
the building about a quarter of an hour after the accident, and 
found it was practically gutted. He went on the roof of the 
north block, and asked Mr. Simpson whether he had Carried 
out his instructions with regard to the striking of the “centres.” 
Mr. Simpson referred him to the roof contractor, who admitted 
that Mr. Simpson had instructed him not to remove the 
centreing. Witness was satisfied that the removal of the 
centreing was the initial cause of the accident. The concrete 
which fell from the roof weighed between 15 and 20 tons. The 
total weight involved in the collapse was between 150 and 200 
tons. He examined the fallen concrete, and found it saturated 
with water. He was able to distinguish Banks’s fireproof con- 
crete, which was perfectly dry. The girders, which were of 
steel, were supplied to the order of Mr. Rickard by Messrs. 
Drew, Bear, Perks & Co. He could not tell what bearing the 
girders had on the pier, but it should have been 9 inches. 
Every girder was still in existence. 


tions. 


governors of the Greycoat School? ; 
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agreement with the freeholder for the erection of the mansions,’ 
and he instructed Mr. Pawley to prépare plans and specifica-: 
It was his own venture. The south block was not com-; 
menced on the original plans, which were altered. He was 
first told of the stanchion about twelve months ago. It was not 
ordered because an engine and some machinery had: been 
placed where it was to go. These were removed about a week 
before Easter. The sub-contract for the brickwork was placed 
with a Mr. Thorpe. Witness had no control over that. He 
had a sub-contractor for the flooring, and had no control 
over that. The same remark applied to the roof and the, 
carpentering. Witness had control over the labourers’ work 
only. It was to his interest to see that the work was done as. 
contracted for. The money which he had in the undertaking. 
was advanced to him. On November 17 last he sold his, 
interest in the concern for 1,000/. profit to Mrs. Leeds, a lady’. 
residing at South Norwood, who was the freeholder, iz : 
The Coroner: I understood that the freeholders were the, 
The witness replied that his freeholder was Mrs. Leeds. 
He was to finish the building at prime cost. There was no 
agreement as to the cost, but he took out the quantities and 
estimated the cost up to the roof at 20,0007. He regarded Mrs. 
Leeds as the person responsible for any damage that might 
occur to life and property. It did not affect his pocket if the 
building stood or fell after November last. He believed the: 
concrete was to consist of four parts of coke breeze and one 
part of best Portland cement. It was to be turned over once: ° 
in a dry state and twice while wet, but he did not know whether 
that was done. The way in which the concrete was mixed Was: 
very important. wd 
At the adjourned inquiry on Wednesday, Richard Collins, 
a stonemason employed on the portion which collapsed, said he’ 
was employed by Mr. Courtney, the contractor for the stone- 
work, and worked on the building from August last year until’ 
April 2, The brickwork was left to a Mr. Thorpe. Many of: 


The Coroner pointed out that, according to the plans, the 
ground floor girder should have measured 24 feet 6 inches, and 
that one which had been pointed out to the assessor by the 
foreman was only 22 feet 11 inches in length. The difference 
would, he said, affect the bearings. 

The witness said that it was no part of his duty to see that 
the girders had proper bearings, but if he saw anything wrong 
he would immediately point it out. Mr. Simpson, his repre- 
sentative, was responsible for the girders being according to 
specification. A bearing of only 4 inches would, he admitted, 
be improper. He noticed that’ many of the bricks had been 
crushed by the weight above. The pier measured 2 feet 6 inches 
in thickness, and ran up to a height of 80 feet. A pier of that 
thickness should be reduced as it went up. He believed there 
was a rule that a pier should not be carried up more than 
twelve times its own thickness, which: in this case would have 
been 30 feet. 

The Coroner : Then why did you provide for a pier 80 feet 
high, very nearly three times what you tell us is the recognised 
rule ?—I was told that Banks’s fireproof flooring would have a 
good deal to do with it. 

The Coroner : I asked why you carried it up 80 feet instead 
of 30 feet.—Because I thought it would do. I was bearing in 
mind the fireproof floor which is so well tied. The fact of 
carrying it up to 80 feet would reduce its carrying powers. 

The Coroner, referring to the omission of the iron stanchion,’ 
said he thought it was a curious way of building. 

The witness said he was of opinion that a mass of 150 tons 
falling would carry with it any building. The fact that steel 
joists were broken was very strong evidence of the immense 
pressure that had been upon them. He was of opinion that 
the accident happened through the falling of the concrete roof 
on to the sixth floor. 

Mr. Kent asked the coroner to allow tke re-examination to 
stand over, as the witness had been advised to obtain legal 
assistance, and counsel would be instructed for his re-examina- 


the bricks used in the intérnal walls were received from a job — 
in St. James’s Street, where, he understood, they had been’ 
rejected. They were very soft. Some fell to pieces by mere: — 
handling, and were thrown into the mortar-mill. He could not: 
swear that he saw any of the soft bricks used in the construc _ 
tion of the pier which: supported the floor girders. The 
pier measured 3 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches,’ not 3 feet” 
6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, as stated by the architect. Bricks 
and templates were consigned to Mrs. Leeds, the freeholder, and 
a Mr. Andrews used to sign for her. The templates supplied 
for the pier were not used for the pier at all. That would 
certainly affect the solidity of the building. He fully realised’ 
the seriousness of that statement. The men used to take the’ 
first templates that came to hand. When witness protested! 
against small templates being used instead of large ones: he 
was jeered at and told to mind his own business. Mr. Thorpe’s! 
men fixed the girders. The principal carriage girder at the top: * 
went into a flue at both ends. He believed that a girder went — 
right across the pier, and that only two girders went through’ 
each floor. The lacing girders were never bolted up to the’ — 
carriage girders when they were fixed. The ‘lacing girders. 
rested on the flanges of the carriage girders. Mr. Rickard, the’ 
contractor, never gave instructions. Mr. Pawley, the architect, 
occasionally gave directions, and that gentleman had often said’ 
| in witness’s presence that he was the builder: The building: - 
was up three or four floors before a girder was putin. The ~ 
templates were put in and holes left for the girders by the ~ 
bricklayers. He had never heard mention of the iron stanchion * 
that was to be putin. In answer to Mr. Kent, witness said ' 
that if bolts were put in to the girders they were put in after ~ 
witness left the job. Ba PCRS EE ES 
Mr. W. J. W. Beckey, outside manager for the Banks Fire- ~ 
proof Construction Syndicate, Limited, said that that company 
put’in the fireproof flooring. They were employed by Mr 
Rickard, and never, directly or indirectly, by Mrs. Leeds. They ~ 
employed their own men. He never put in the concrete floors © 


tion. This course was assented to. 

Mr. George Simpson, architect and surveyor, stated that in 
conjunction with Mr. Pawley he superintended the construction 
of the building. He saw the men putting in the centreing for 
the concrete roof. It was supported by quartering secured 
with bolts, the whole resting on the lacing joints of the roof. 
He did not give directions as to the concrete to be used. The 
concreting of the roof was done in one continuous job, and he 
should say five or six days before the collapse. Murrell’s mea 
put it in. Witness received specific instructions from Mr. 
Pawley not to allow the centreing to be removed. He imme- 
diately passed on the instruction to Murrell, After the collapse 
Murrell said he had instructed his foreman not to strike the 
centreing. No clerk of the works was engaged. He did not 
consider one was necessary as he and Mr. Pawley were looking 
after the building. He knew that the centreing had been struck, 
because it was lying on the adjoining roof. 

Mr, William Rose Rickard, 124 City Road, builder and 
contractor, said that about two years ago he entered into: an 


until he saw that everything was right.. He could not say ~ 
whether all the lacing girders were bolted, but those girders — 
were bolted on the second and third floors before the concrete — 
was laid. 
Replying to Mr. Kent, he said he saw the men mixing the 
concrete for the roof, and he thought that the way in which it 
was being mixed was notright. He told Andrews, the foreman, 
that in his opinion the way in which the men were working thé 
stuff was scandalous. 3 ue 
By Mr. Hudson: He could not say positively whether any ~ 
of the girders were bolted or not, but he noticed nothing to 
prevent him from putting in the concrete. His duty was only 
to look to the lacing joists. The second, third, fourth and fifth 
floors were concreted at the time of the accident, and’ witness » 
was at work on the landings. The centreing was in on the sixtly 
floor. ; 
To Mr. Edwards: He should say the sample of concrete 
produced was of good quality. a 
James Andrews, a carpenter, said he was employed by- Mn . 
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Rickard, and was general foreman of the job. He remembered 
alterations being made in the plans. It was decided amongst 
other things to make the brick pier a little thicker than provided 
for in the specification. He used his own discretion as to the 
way in which the templates were put in. Mr. Pawley told him 
to put in 4-inch templates. Except for joinery he never 
used the specifications after the footings, although he was aware 
they were intended to,convey instructions. He considered that 
as general foreman he had control over the many sub-con- 
tractors. The ironwork and concreting for the roof were con- 
tracted for by Mr. Murrell. He had told Murrell’s foreman, 
Parker, that the concrete should be turned over at least once 
when dry. Cadi’ ’ 

The Coroner pointed out that the specification said “ at least 
twice,” and said that all through the case witnesses tried to put 
the blame on other people. . ; f 

The witness, continuing, said that when the accident hap- 
‘pened he found, much to his surprise, that the centreing had 

been struck. 4 

The Coroner: The concrete roof had been up a fortnight ; 
why should you be surprised ?—Well, that was all I could think 
of. .I think concrete roofs are too heavy. 

In reply to further questions, the witness said he heard that 
‘Ybricks came from another job, where they had been condemned. 
- There were about 35,000 of them, and either Mr. Rickard or 

Mr. Simpson told him to do the best he could with them. 
Many of them were broken and soft ; the whole ones were used 
for the internal walls, and the soft ones were put into the 
mortar mill. Sand was used with the mortar, but he did not 
‘ know in what proportion. He had never been on a job of this 
‘ magnitude before without a clerk of the works being employed. 

At the conclusion of this witness’s evidence the further hear- 

‘ing was adjourned, 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


tang last ordinary meeting of the Society for the present 
session was held at the Fine Arts Academy, Clifton, on 
’ Monday, the goth inst., when a thoroughly practical paper on 
<Plumbing,” by Mr. Geo. Tuckey, was, in his unavoidable 
‘ absence, read by the President. The conditions of competition 
‘ and instructions to students‘for prize drawings were read, and 
‘Gt was decided to print same for circulation, together with a 
- jletter received from the Principal of the Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College, stating that it was proposed to hold a special 
course of lectures for students desirous of presenting themselves 
for the imtermediate examination of the R.I.B.A. It was 
-decided to requisition a special meeting of the Council to con- 
sider the question of revising the Society’s by-laws, so as to 
_ provide for the annual election of two Associates on the 
Council. 


' 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
_ciation was held on the 4th inst. in the Royal Institution, 
Princes Street, Mr. Thomas Ross, the president, in the chair. 
“The report of the treasurer having been adopted, the President 
intimated that the Hon. Hew Dalrymple, on behalf of the Ayr 
and Galloway Archeological Association, had presented the 
Association with a set of their Proceedings, amounting to four- 
teen volumes—an extremely valuable gift. Mr. Ross was 
re-elected president ; Messrs. John Watson and James Bruce, 
W.S., were re-elected vice-presidents ; and Messrs. T. Fairbairn, 
A. Hunter Crawford, and J. Johnston, C.A., were re-elected 
secretary, excursion secretary and treasurer respectively. The 
President afterwards delivered his valedictory address, the 
subject of which was “ Lesser Known Churches of Scotland.” 
Mr. Ross, whose address was illustrated by. many beautiful 
limelight views, began with the earlier Norman churches, such 
as Leuchars, Dalmeny and Tyninghame; next he directed 
attention to the elaborate church towers at Dunning, Muthill, 
and elsewhere in the district of the Tay; and dealing lastly 
with later churches, Mr. Ross gave a full exposition of the 
-collegiate churches, of which he said there were somewhere 
between thirty and forty in Scotland, and which were all in the 
late Scottish Gothic style, and were perhaps the most national 


works they had, without any affinity whatever to English work. | 


On Saturday afternoon the Association visited the mansion- 
house of Craigie Hall, under the leadership of Mr. John 
Watson, architect. The party proceeded up the Alniond to the 

** Temple, a circular belvedere, of which the upper storey is now 
a museum, containing antique busts, figures, &c., brought from 
Italy. The unique bath-house in the grounds, erected in 1747, 
was next visited. The bath in the basement was supplied from 
the Almond, and the dressing-room on the ground-floor is pro- 
fusely decorated with ornaments of shells arranged in architec- 
tural forms. At the.mansion-house Mr. Watson described the 

. building as a most interesting and fine example of the architec- 
ture of the end of the seventeenth century, 


ERAS SPOOL ES EA 
THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


T the Hotel. Métropole on Saturday, evening, Sir. H. 
A Campbell-Bannerman, M.P., took the chair at the eighty- 
third anniversary dinner in aid of the funds of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Institution. The Chairman, in proposing “ Pro- 
sperity to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution,” said that 
since it was founded the institution had expended in relief no 
less a sum than 122,398/. Last year 4,095/. were distributed in 
sums varying from 1o/, to 100/. among 234 applicants. Those 
applicants were all of them artists, not necessarily subscribers 
to the Association. The only claims recognised were those of 
merit on the one hand and distress on the other. The dignity 
and self-respect of the recipients of this most proper charity 
were secured by the fact that their names were not divulged. 
What startled him most in connection with the institution was 
that this immense boon was conferred on the artistic community 
at a cost for working expenses for the year of only 3567. It was 
the peculiarity of the artistic profession that artists themselves 
created their own narkets by their own efforts. It was by pro- 
ducing a higher and higher level of art that they aroused an 
interest, encouraged a sympathy, and created also a desire for 
possession and enjoyment which gave them the markets they 
required. Unfortunately the struggle in the art world was 
severe, and it was not uniform ; the taste changed with each 
series of years, so that there might not always be a demand for 
a particular class of art. Artists were therefore peculiarly 
liable to the vicissitudes of life, and it was to meet those vicis- 
situdes that this most beneficent institution had been created. 

Mr. A. Waterhouse, the treasurer, announced a list of sub- 
scriptions and donations amounting to nearly 2,000/. 


—— 


TESSERA. 
The Roman Catacombs. 


Rae catacombs are alluded to by Cicero in the Oration for 
Cluentius, when speaking of a person named Asinius, 
who had been allured, under pretence of being conducted to 
some suburban gardens, into certain caverns beyond the 
Esquiline gate, and there murdered. The miserable Nero, 
when nothing but ignominious death awaited him, was advised 
by one of his attendants to conceal himself in a subterraneous 
cavern, no doubt one of these, but refused to bury himself thus 
alive. Though the great body of catacombs was formed by the 
ancient Romans, many are believed to have been excavated by 
the Christians for their own purposes of. concealment, worship 
and sepulture. The practice of burying the dead, without 
burning their remains, was not usual in Rome, if we except a 
very remote period of her history; the Christians received it 
from the Jews in conformity with the belief in the Resurrection, 
as a similar but vaguely and fantastically received doctrine 
gave rise to it amongst the Egyptians. Exceptions, however, 
were to be found in Rome, prior to the Empire, and particular 
distinguished families had their sepulchres, as that of the 
Scipios under the Appian Way, and that of the family of Naso, 
belonging toa later date, which much resembles the catacombs 
in its disposal ; and later, in the period of transition from the 
Republican to the Imperial government, the practice, prevailing 
once in Rome as in Greece and Etruria, began to be restored. 
We have an evidence of this in the Columbarium, or sepulchre 
of the freedmen of Livia, the wife of Augustus, in which have 
been found not only cineral urns, but sarcophagi for the recep- 
tion of the entire body ; also in the pyramid of Caius Cestius 
and the mausoleum of Cecilia Metella. In this age of transition 
the highest and lowest classes began to exchange their customs 
in the disposal of the dead, each adapting the usage of the 
other ; the aristocratic that of interment, the lowest that of the 
funeral pyre. The caprice was singular, as previously the idea 
of ignominy .had attached to the catacombs, for the very 
reason that slaves and malefactors used to be buried there, and 
even if the conjecture can be maintained that these latter were 
reduced to ashes before interment, it is clear that the laws of 
Rome obliged at.least children who died before cutting teeth, 
those who had committed suicide and those slain by lightning 
to be buried without exposure to the flames. Horace applauds 
Mecenas for having, on the construction of his villa on the 
Esquiline Hill, added to the salubrity of the neighbourhood by 
removing the remains of the dead from the vaults beneath. 


Art, Literature and Science. 
_ The true history of a nation is not that of its wars or the 
intrigues of its princes, but that of its mind, that of its people, 
from the peasant to the king, in their hearts and homes, their 
moral and intellectual aspect. Letters, arts and sciences pro- 
ceed from this inward source in national life, and belong to 
that which is immortal in history. Between the two former of 
this bright sisterhood such’a likeness is often traceable as to 
convince us that, their inspiration proceeding from the same 
donor, so their purpose, as means to the elevation of our nature, 
is the same. How often has this been observed between the 
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works of Dante and Michel Angelo, The same desire of, munificence and art, which, under their auspices, found in these 
grasping the infinite and wondrous power of expressing the|| arcades an illustrious home, they might groan over their 


superhuman is common to both, also between those of Raphael 
and ‘Petrarch, who, resemble each’ ‘other in a tender religious-, 
ness. of conception and ‘feeling, a power of investing ‘the’ 
humanly beautiful with that which indicates its relation to: the 
‘eternal source of beauty, like the sea-shell murmuring ‘of its 
native’ deep. The compositions of music ‘have’ often:«an 
individual relation to those of poetry, and we might compare 


the strains of the organ to the majestic odes and hymns for the | 


triumphs of the cross over the crescent by Filicaia, or to some 


of those of a similar kind by the Spanish Herrera. Architecture | ~ 


has been called, not unfitly, an ‘‘embodied music,” - neither 
possessing the distinctness of language, but a certain expressive 
vagueness in the utterance of a high thought which constitutes 
at times a necessary element of the sublime. The ‘men who 
live, not for the little interest of every day, but for all time, 
whose souls, borne up by the enthusiasm of genius or the still 
nobler impulse of love, love towards the human as towards the 
divine. “Its mighty stream of gentleness outpouring on all 
things round, and clasping all above ;” who have devoted their 
energies to the completion of works whose voice has spoken 
wherever their language is known, to arouse our better nature, 
to console sorrow and strengthen hope, or: to’ the creation of 
objects of art such as to contemplate is to feel our immortality, 
or to the advancement of science, ameliorating the condition of 
man on earth, whilst ever new fields are opened for the exercise 
of thought and reason, through the marvels and resources of 
creation unfolding more and more, and presenting to .adoration 
the graciousness of its author; these men are the ministers of 
an intellectual worship, and nothing should ever disunite them. 


The Loggie of the Vatican. 

Among the mirabilia of the Vatican, the Loggie, immortal- 
ised by Raphael and his pupils, are much more talked of than 
they are either felt or understood. In many melancholy 
instances, it is to be apprehended, they are confounded with 
the four stately Stanze embellished by the same illustrious 
school. Erecting their triple tier about the Court of San 
Damaso, and approached by all the old Italian pomp of stair- 
case, these regal porticoes scarcely required the exquisite 
elaborations of Raphael’s fancy or the masterly creations of 
Raphael’s mind to illustrate the naked glory of Bramante’s 
beautiful designs. The noble corridors command the most 
enchanting prospect of this thrice built city of Mars, besides 
the mountains, the pine-woods, the castles and the towns of its 
delightful Contorni; and when, satiated with the voluptuous 
view, you turn from the harmonious colourings of naturé to the 
more brilliant, but not less finely modulated decorations 
of art, you are amazed at the prodigal luxuriance with 
which painting opens up her every fountain there. Story, design 
and colour join in august alliance to decorate the proud 
projections of her sister, architecture. Vaults radiant with 
arabesques, panels glowing with landscape, medallions éach a 
masterwork, and each a drama in itself, and pilasters variegated 
with delightful imageries of genii, birds, flowers and fruits, 
worthy of their presumptive origin from the Baths of Titus, 
absolutely plague you with the admiration they solicit. That 
Raphael, whose pencil could shoot terror into the bosoms of the 
most obdurate and elevate to a celestial tone even the dullest 
understanding, that he should condescend to luxuriate in these 
most elegant yet trivial intricacies of art, what a proof of the 
elasticity of true genius. Men’so great can well afford to be 
‘ jittle. But then, alas !—but then, before the first flood of 
enthusiasm has ebbed away, comes the heart-sinking conviction 
that all this beauty, all this grandeur, all this that ought-to be 
immortality, consigning a hundred great names to the archives 
of the world, is already a ruin. Yes, amidst all the sunshine 
that irradiates the distant landscape and floats over their 
pillared pavements, amidst all the soft airs that advance 
wooingly upon the brow, along their shadowed colonnades you 
look upon these tarnished mildewed and dilapidated triumphs 
of art, and fancy you hear the tempest howling, the rain 
streaming, the snow and hail rattling, or the lightning and the 
thunder holding their terrific revels in these elegant corridors. 
Ah! would there were no vestiges of the pitiless havoc of that 
Spanish soldiery whose wanton violence, anticipating time, 
seems to have envied the very seasons their charter to destroy. 
How reckless were these pontiff princes even of their own 
magnificence. 
towns they gave as much to the sky, to its suns and to its 
storms, as they bestowed upon the more tranquil penetralia of 
their cabinets and the richest decoration of their banquet 
saloons. Believing with consummate assurance that “to- 
morrow shall be as to-day, and yet more abundant,” they 
challenged time and tide to do their worst, relying on their own 
resources against vicissitude, and confident that they could 
soon “repair the golden flood, and warm the nations with 
redoubled ray.” Ah! could Julius and Leo look upon these 
mouldering loggie, and compare them with that illumination 
of painting and marble and gold, matchless productions of 


In embellishing their temples and palaces and 


annihilated pride or weep above the phantoms of their beloved 
delights. eae oe Se 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


oo 


S1R,—-This cathedral is recognised as one of the handsomest 
| in the world, but being built.upon such a gigantic. scale; it has _ 
been very difficult to obtain sufficient light, in its interior. At 
the beginning of last, year I suggested to the authorities to. 
submit to them a system of mine for the permanent illumination. 
of the interior by means of the electric light. At the present 
time, even on a bright day, Sir James Thornhill’s paintings in the 
dome can scarcely be seen.» Now that Sir William Richmond is 
decorating the nave with handsome mosaics, it seems a pity that 
these decorations should not be seen to the best advantage. This 
can easily be done by means of my system, which consists im 
brilliantly illuminating the whole interior of the cathedral, 
without the lights themselves being visible. I invented this. 


‘| method in 1889, and since then have perfected the same. At 


the present time the grand dome is almost in complete dark- 
ness. The rest of the cathedral is lighted by dazzling balls of 
fire, which are most disturbing, and prevents one seeing the 
grand outlines of Sir Christopher Wren’s masterpiece, and also 
the beautiful decorations lately done by Sir William Richmond. 
I would employ the electric light in my system for several 
reasons. Firstly, it being a pure white light, does not 
change the colours as_ gaslight would do. Secondly, 
the work would not get dirty, as in the case of gas. 
‘There would be no danger of fire whatever. I have also 
guarded against any shadows being cast, and, as I said before, 
the whole of the interior of the cathedral can be brilliantly 
illuminated without the lights themselves being visible to the 
beholder. My system could easily be employed in any grand | 
building, such as picture-galleries, museums, &c., as well as — 
| private buildings, as it does not interfere in any way with the 
existing architecture. I should feel highly favoured by your 
giving me space for this letter in the columns of your valued 
journal, and am, sir, your obedient servant, 
HENRY H. B. SANG, : 
Architect and Artist. — 


Empire Theatre, Bradford. 


SIR,—I note in your issue of the 29th ult. you refer to the 
new Bradford Empire, of which you state the tenders varied — 
from 31,800/. to 38,5007. You also state that Mr. William 
Alexander of Dundee is the architect.. Will you kindly amend 
this statement, as the tenders varied from 23,8462. to 29,535/., 
the lowest being that of Mr. Howe of West Hartlepool, with 
whom a contract has now been signed. You will also kindly 
observe that I am the sole architect in this matter.—Yours. 
obediently, W. G. R. SPRAGUE. 

Arundel Street, Strand: May 9, 1898. 


GENERAL. 


The Prince of Wales has purchased two drawings by 
“Caran d’Ache,” viz. A Parade at Potsdam and A Charge 
of Hussars of the Premier Empire. . 

M. Alphonse Wauters, the historian of Flemish art, has. 
died in Brussels in his eighty-first year. He held the office of 
archivist since 1842. 


Three Drawings by Albert Diirer, which are studies for 
his picture of Charles the. Great, have been acquired for the 
Germanic Museum, Nuremberg. “d 

A Committee is to be appointed te consider the subject of 
the restoration or rebuilding of the Evesham Town Hall and. to 
submit a scheme to the Town Council. 

Lord Masham has offered from 30,000/. to 40,000/. for the 
purpose of erecting a memorial institute at Manningham. | 

The Business of the late John Thompson, of Peterborough, 
who made a name by his careful restorations as by ordinary 
building, will be carried on by his two sons, Messrs. Thomas 
John and Walter Stuart Thompson, jointly with Mr. Walter 
Hill, under the title of John Thompson & Co... The traditions — 
of the house for excellent work will be respected. att 

Plans have been prepared and sanctioned for a hospital 
on the Joyce Green Estate for patients belonging to Kensington. 

Mr. F. S. A. Banks, who has been for some time past in 
the office of Mr. Walter Hall, F.S.I., land agent and surveyor, 
of 35 Chancery Lane, is the winner of the gold medal in the: 
recent examination of the Surveyors’ Institution. 


May 20, 1898.] 
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Ohe Architect. 


- THE WEEK. 


Ir is commonly found that the architects who die 
wealthy are not those who have gained much reputation 
from the practice of their art:. A student .of architecture 
would not rnake a journey to Liverpool to see one of the 
late James O’Byrne’s buildings. But the gross value of 
his estate is put down at 107,335/. His‘collection of coins, 
medals and old china is said to be “ unique,” but there are 


‘so many of that kind it is not easy to say what the adjective 


signifies. The collection, with books, furniture and other 
property of the value of 20,000/, is left to the Roman 
Catholic seminary at Upholland. All Mr. O’Byrner’s real 
estate, which is valued at about 60,000/, has been left to 
the Right Rev. Bishop WHITESIDE, of Liverpool, absolutely. 
The testator died in January last, and the delay in issuing 
probate was caused by the claim of the executors: that the 
gift to the Roman Catholic college, being a public gift, was 
therefore exempt from legacy duty. The Commissioners of 
Bequests and. Legacies have held that the gift is subject to 
duty. It will be a pity if any of the money is wasted 
in litigation over the question, for there are enough calls 
for the distribution of the revenue on more useful purposes. 


THE surgeon in “Rob Roy” asked, “If it werena for 
hot blood and ill blood what would become of the twa 
learned faculties?” And he might have added a third 
source of fees, which is the employment of vague phrases. 
The action of the Sesame Club against Dr. James EpMuNDs, 
which was tried on Monday, really turned on the meaning 
which is to be given to the words “ perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments.” The club took a lease of a house in Dover Street 
from the defendant. His agent stated it was understood 
that the sanitary arrangements were perfect ; but he inter- 
preted the words as reterring to five new water-closets which 
were put in. ‘The defendant also said that when, in con- 


versation with the representatives of ‘the club, he ‘referred to 
the new sanitary arrangements, he was alluding to’ the new 


water-closets. If the parties in the action resembled the 


majority of litigants, a verdict would probably be given in. 
favour of the defendant, or the jury would have disagreed. | 


But among the club’s committeemen who took part in 
the negotiations were Mr. McNEILL, a barrister, and Mr. 
Kersey, the architect, while the defendant has held the 
important office of medical officer of health and public 
analyst in the parish of St. James’s, Piccadilly, for a 
quarter of.a century. It was only reasonable to suppose 
that an expert of such a standing would know that 
perfect sanitary arrangements were hardly compatible with 
an old brick drain’ about which there was silence. That 
unpleasant odours were not perceived during his occupation 
of the’ house’ would, with another defendant, have been 
taken as evidence of the non‘existence of a nuisance, but in 
courts of law a man’ has often to pay a penalty for his 
position: A new drain could be put in for go/. For a sum 
of that kind’ Dr. Epmunps. was not likely to imperil his 
reputation as a sanitarian, since the question was sure to be 
asked, How: can an officer of health be efficient when he 
cannot discover the evils which exist in his own house ? 
We do not believe there were fraudulent representations, 
but the Sesame Club ‘have a right to be recouped for an 
outlay which was necessary to rectify the oversight. 


THE position of agents in connection with exhibitions, 
societies, artists and amateurs is rather indefinite, but after 
the result of the action MoscHEetes v. Crystal Palace 
Company more attention is likely to be given to the 
subject. The plaintiff, Mr. FRepERIc MoscHEeLrs, who 
has a reputation as a portraitist, sought to recover a 
portrait of Sir GEORGE GROVE, or the payment of 1572. ros. 
‘he defendants, when arranging for their Imperial Victorian 
Exhibition, had asked Mr. MoscuE es to lend the portrait, 
which would have appropriateness on account of Sir 
GEORGE GROVE’s connection with the Sydenham Palace, 
promising to return it safely after the exhibition closed. 
Messrs. ORFORD were named as the firm to call for it. 
Mr. MoscHELEs wished to have the portrait cleaned, and it 


was taken to an expert by Messrs. ORForD. It was again 
removed by them and delivered at the Crystal Palace.. But 
the Company asserted it was not received. ‘The question to 
be decided was whether, if Messrs. ORFroRD were the agents 
of the Company, it was reasonable on the part of’ Mr. 
MOSCHELES to ask them to convey the work to the picture- 
cleaner’s. The jury considered the act was reasonable. 
Accordingly, judgment was given for the full amount 
claimed. 


THE Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, after 
consideration of the report of the committee of the Lower 


House on Ecclesiastical Dilapidations, agreed to the fol- 


lowing ‘resolutions :—(1) That after the experience of the 
general working of the Act since the year 1871, it is not 
desirable at present to call upon the Legislature to make 
any change in the present law. (2) That the attention of 
their lordships of the Upper House be drawn to the follow- 
ing points :—(a) To the fact that in some cases surveyors 
have been beneficially interested, directly or indirectly, in 
works executed, which is in contravention of section 11 of 
the Act. (4) To cases of wilfl waste during the currency 
of the five years’ certificate, see section 47. (c) To the dis- 
cretion which may be exercised before the order is made by 
the bishop under section 34. (3) That the above resolu- 
tions be communicated to the Upper House. 


A MEMORIAL has been presented to Lord Satispury, 
signed by a large number of prominent members of the 
Royal Society, protesting against the proposal to erect science 
buildings on the east side of Exhibition Road, South Ken- 
sington. It is pointed out that in 1890 Parliament voted 
100,000/7, for the extension of science schools and the 
erection of a science museum. A proposal to alter the 
arrangement which was made by the Government in 
1891 was withdrawn, and it was o‘ficially promised that 
additions to the College of Science would take the form of 
a separate building divided by the Exhibition Road from 
the existing building. On ‘that basis the professors con- 
cerned have given information which was used in the pre- 
paration of plans. The memorialists then express their 
strong opinion that it is desirable to adhere to the policy— 
namely, that the needful expansion of the science’ buildings 
at South’ Kensington should be provided for on the west 
side of Exhibition Road, which has been acted’ upon and 
publicly acknowledged by the Government since 1890, and 
is in strict harmony with the recommendation of the Duké 
of DEVONSHIRE’S Commission. They are confirmed in 
this opinion by the fact that the space which is available 
for science on the east side of Exhibition Road is but a 
small fraction of that which is devoted to similar purposes 
in many foreign towns. ‘ : 

Ir is pitiful to find that so ancient an institution as the 
Corporation of London cannot secure officials who aré 
above receiving illicit commissions. The streets: com: 
mittee have ascertained that no less than four inspectors of 
pavements and-other subordinate officials were in the habit 
of receiving periodically gratuities from contractors, and 
that the vouchers signed by the inspectors contained entries 
as to time which had not been expended on ‘the’ work; 
and that in respect of some of the vouchers no corre- 
sponding work was done at all.’ During the years 1896 
and 1897 periodical payments had been. made to the four 
inspectors ‘of pavements amounting to from 60/. to 7o0/, 
each, and smaller sums to minor officials. The streets 
committee have recommended the dismissal of the in- 
spectors and a fifth official, and the stopping of the pension 
of another person. They also recommended that’ no 
further orders should be’ given or payments made to the 
contractors for smiths’ work, and that the committee should 
be permitted to continue their inquiries with a view to the 
institution of such proceedings as the circumstances might 
appear to justify. ‘The recommendations ‘were adopted at 
the last’ meeting of the Court of Common Council. But it 
appears that one of the officials incriminated, who has served 
the Corporation for eighteen years without any complaint 
being made against him, is about to bring an action against 
the contractors who’ alleged they had paid bribes to him. 
It is apprehended that ‘the inquiries will lead to the dis- 
covery of more cases of accepting gratuities. 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 

FTER a process of decay which came as near an 
euthanasia as is possible with a man whose constitu- 
tion was always extraordinarily vigorous, WILLIAM Ewart 
GLADSTONE has passed away, amidst his family and in the 
old Cheshire house which he loved. Death has conferred 
its privilege on him, and for a time, at least,-his late 
opponents must regret that there is to be an end to the 
contests which his name alone was sufficient to excite. For 
as an opponent the words he used: in describing ACHILLES 
could be applied to himself. There was something colossal 
in his nature, and his self-command was a wonder consider- 
ing the forces which had to. be restrained; however 
marked were the contrasts of his character they were 
** thoroughly harmonised, not simply by art in the transition, 
but by the largeness of the scale.” It was to that largeness, 
perhaps, that some of the shortcomings of his political 
career were Owing. In fact, it was almost impossible to 
deal with him without a sort of awe, which assumed 
various forms, but was always the result of contact with a 
superior personality. In the days when he presided over 
Departments the permanent officials used to grumble at his 
despotism and belief in his own infallibility. To a man of 
Mr. GLAbSsTONE’s attributes it must have been a torture to 
find beings who believed the nation could be swathed in 
red tape, and that the science of government consisted in 
the preparation of countless documents in which little things 
became mountains, and mountains appeared to be atoms. 
‘It is only after hearing the criticisms of retired public 
servants who had served under Mr. GLADSTONE that one 
realises the full force of the prediction of MacauLay some 
‘sixty years ago, when he said, ‘It would not be at all 
strange if Mr. GLADSTONE were one of the most unpopular 
men in England.” From an official point of view he was 
-always unpopular. The description of him as ‘‘a statesman 
of second rate intellect in a first-rate state of effervescence ” 

-also appeared to have a Whitehall inspiration. 

With the politician or the minister we cannot here have 
much concern. It would come more within our province 
to consider Mr. GLapsTonE as Professor of Ancient History 
in the Royal Academy, as an admirer of the works of 
Jos1sH WEDGWwooD, as a controversialist on the colour 
sense of the Greeks, or as a lecturer on various. subjects 
relating to art than as a statesman who was connected with 
the Treasury, the Mint, the Board of Trade, before he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Premier. His commis- 
sionership of the Exhibition of 1851 is to us no less im- 
portant than his commissionership in the Ionian Islands ; 
and his co-operation with the late Horr Scott in the 
introduction of architectural churches in Scotland has more 
weight with us than his speculations about the relations of 
‘the State and the Church. 

Looked at under aspects which to politicians will appear 
almost trivial Mr. GLADSTONE becomes a most interesting 
study. Let us remember how different was the England 
which appeared before a man who was born in 1809 and 
who left Eton in 1827 from that of to-day. The fine arts 
were then supposed to be no more than humble accessories 
to the ornamentation of life. It was considered necessary 
to have a most elaborate inquiry in order to discover 
whether the Elgin Marbles were worth buying. In the 
Royal Academy ancient sculpture was so little prized that 
the casts used to be painted periodically with the walls or 
scoured with scrubbing-brushes. Macautay, in the article 
on Mr. GLapsTonE to which we have referred, could only 
look on the national support of art as a question of outlay 
in purchasing some pictures, for he said, ‘The encourage- 
ment of the fine arts is by no means the main end of 
Government, and it would be absurd, in constituting a 
Government, to bestow a thought on the question whether 
it would be a Government likely to train RAPHAELS and 
DoMENICHINOS, but it by no means follows that it is 
improper for a Government to form a national gallery of 
pictures.” And CartyLe records the emphatic wish of 
another. statesman of the time that “the devil would fly 
away with the fine arts.” - 

When, therefore, Mr. GLADSTONE entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, there was not much beside the architecture of the 
old city to bring him under the refining influences of art. 
The classics as then taught were likely to make a student 
doubtful about the advantages of painters and sculptors 


‘foreigners. 


toa State, while architects were supposed to,be at their 
best when they ministered to utility alone. The Oxford 
tendencies of those days were arranged to induce a student 
to believe that everything that was estimable with the 
ancient Greeks was intended as a preparation for Church- 
of-Englandism. . This peculiarity is :manifest throughout 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S volumes entitled “Studies on Homer and 
the Homeric Age.” In that work he argues with all the 
subtlety which Oxford Aristotelianism conferred, that the 
Messianic tradition is manifest in the epic poem, and that 
the promise of a Deliverer was not confined to the Jewish 
people. Muinerva is described as possessing “ that develop- 
ment of the martial character which is included among the 
Jewish ascriptions to the MessiaH.” The admission of 
favoured mortals to Olympus is’ declared to be “some 
primitive tradition of. the translation of Enocu.” ‘The 
mysterious absorption of the sun god HELIos into APOLLO is 
supposed to elucidate the words of the prophet, “The sun 
shall be no more thy light by day, neither for brightness 
shall the moon give light unto thee; but the Lorp shall be 
unto thee an everlasting light.”: The endeavour to make 
Greek poetry an auxiliary to theology has had the effect of 
diminishing the influence of a work on which much: labour 
was expended. | tt gas tik a 
For when treating some portions Mr. GLADSTONE was 
in advance of many of his contemporaries. _ He is generally 
of the Oxford Homeric party in his “Studies,” but when 
investigating such subjects as Greek ‘arithmetic and Greek 
colour sense he was free from idolatry, and wrote as.an 
evolutionist. . It was, we suppose, a satisfaction to be able 


to demonstrate that HomMER was not. the sort of man who 


would be at home in a Cambridge common room, for there 
is nothing to show his. acquaintance. with subtraction, 
multiplication and division; addition, with the poet as with 
the heroes, was sufficient for the great purposes of life. His 
addition was also peculiar. HoMmER was unable to express. 
what JozE Humgr, M.P., used to call “ the tottle of the whole ? 
with as much skill as is possessed by a modern market- 
woman. tk Ga eke , oe 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S conclusions about colour could 
hardly possess the physiological accuracy of those of 
Professor ERNEST BRUCKE or the special knowledge of 
Professor Huco Macnus, or the exhaustiveness we find in 
GEIGER’s * Entwickelungsgeschichte.”.. But, it is worth re- 
cording that Macnus quotes Mr, GLapSTONE’s words with 
much respect, especially the part in which it is contended 
that Homer and his contemporaries were affected by the 
quantity rather than the quality of light, and, gave more 
attention to the luminous excitation. of the retina than to 
the discrimination of tones. Mr. GLADSTONE considers 
that Homer, and therefore the Greeks of his time, were only 
able to perceive black, white, red, yellow, violet and indigo, 
and it may be those colours were not, precisely separated, 
The recurring phrase ‘‘ blue-eyed MinErva ” he; would have 
translated as ‘‘bright-eyed , Minerva,” and so: much 
appears to be made of the degrees of intensity of light, 
the latter is more in keeping with the spirit. of the: descrip; 
tions of coloured things. - But whatever -were \the defects 
of the Greek vision, the earliest examples of | ornaments, or 
arrangements. of coloured materials in buildings, do not 
reveal the defects which are now found with those wha 
suffer from ocular weakness. : . ey es 
In the same spirit Mr. GLADSTONE treated the art of 
HomMER’s time. It is only in connection with metal-work, 
he says, that the poems suggest anything which..can_be 
considered as art. The efforts of the gold-worker appear 
to have been confined to a sort of plating. The Shield of 
ACHILLES was, according to Mr. GLApsTong, likely to hax¢ 
been a creation of the poet’s imagination, derived from 
combining the figures seen on several different. works, 
From its character it has to be described as produced by 4 
god. When other remarkable works are mentioned they 
are supposed to be importations, purchases or presents fron 
But Mr. GLapsTonE found pleasure in being 
able to point out how the Greeks were always aspiring after 
the realisation of higher standards, and the evidence was 
visible in all classes of their work. As he said :—‘‘ No 
matter what it is, you find nothing of Greek production 
which is not beautiful; it is not merely the alto-relievos or 
the bas-relievos, but common things, many of which must 
have been produced not by artists, but by common work- 
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men; and upon every one of them, though with great 
differences of degree, there is a seal and stamp of beauty, 
showing that the Greeks endeavoured to work all things 
into beautiful forms, so that artistic skill and love of the 
beautiful became an inheritance to them, formed part of 
their nature, accompanied their daily life, and entered into 
every kind of production.” : 
There are many students of Greek art who could write 
about it with no less certainty. But a statesman is expected 
to do more than express his thoughts ; he has to apply his 
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remains loyal to his trade society, but political considera- 
tions would not allow Mr. GLADSTONE to utter those few 
words. 

In the:last address which he was destined to deliver on 


a subject connected with art, it was remarkable that Mr. 


GLADSTONE endeavoured to inspire the British workmen of 
the building trades with still more lofty aims. | Addressing 
an assembly of them in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, he 


_ announced that the road to architecture was now an open 


GLADSTONE could not fail to ask himself why the English | 


people were not like the Greeks ? 
deficiency of power in the race, for he saw beautiful exam- 
ples of workmanship which were produced by Medieval 


It could not be from any | 


road, along which they could travel if they had fortitude and 


knowledge to the circumstances of his own time. Mr. diligence. But, their journey ended, he advised them to avoid 


the excessive ornamentation which architects who were not 
building workmen were prone to employ. His words: 
were :—‘* There is a circumstance in architecture which 


‘ terrifies me, and that is the tendency which appears to pre- 


craftsmen in days when, as he said, “there were no- 
appliances, no Government schools, when there was no | 


notoriety, no excitement when a man did anything—nothing 
but a love of beauty in the minds and hearts of our 
countrymen to lead them to execute such work.” 
was the obstacle to progress ? 
position is often obliged to veil his own thoughts, but we 
cannot help concluding that he wished his countrymen to 
see in officialdom the enemy to that individuality which is 
indispensable in art. “No auxiliaries, however pompous 
and ostentatious,” he said, “can supplant that principle of 


vail in modern Domestic architecture. “I am speaking of 
their exteriors, and I refer to their redundant ornamenta- 
tion. There are a great number of new buildings in 


| London—I hope I am not treading on any one’s toes— 


What | 
A man in Mr. GLADSTONE’S | 


individual energy, and, in so far as they ter.d to supplant it, | 
they are not doing good, but they are effecting positive mis- | 


chief.” It is not difficult to guess at the kind of people who | 


were pointed at. As President of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
GLADSTONE was obliged to come into contact with the pompous 
and ostentatious controllers of the Government schools of 
art, which were at one time connected with that Department. 
He could see that their “principles” would never put 
students in the way of becoming like unto Greek or 
Medizeval artists. But how was a remedy to be found? In 
ordinary business affairs it would be found in substituting 
auxiliaries that would be helpful. Official reforms cannot 
be carried out so decisively. In the last century, as 
Epmunp Burke informed Parliament, “the judges were 
unpaid, the justice of the kingdom bent and gave way, the 
foreign ministers remained inactive and unprovided, the 
system of Europe was dissolved, the chain of our alliances 
was broken, all the wheels of government at home and 
abroad were stopped, because the King’s turnspit was a 
member of Parliament.” If Mr. GLADSTONE, who was an 
enthusiast for Greek art, and who was also convinced that 
“within the region of pure mind hardly any people had 
surpassed the natives of this country in the cultivation and 
production of beauty,” found that while in office he could 
not hasten the progress he so much desired, the impedi- 
ment may have been as strange as that which in BuRKE’s 
day prevented economical reform. But 


a more decisive course of action was expected. He took 


part in the early attempts to make art popular among the. 


people, and hereafter we are afraid his name will be associ- 
ated with the failures of a system which certainly drew no 
inspiration from his spirit. 

The proclivities of Mr. GLApsTONE as a Greek scholar, 
combined with other causes, made him see in democracy 
not merely a political power, but a source of artists of a 
superior kind. He was never in the India Office, and was 
therefore no lover of the caste system. The English people, 
le said, approve of the mechanism by which people from 
the lowest classes rise to the highest.. But Mr. GLADSTONE 


wisely advised those people to remember that to escape | 


from the handicrafts was not- the best preliminary for 
soaring. He would have trade become an art. He once 
put the following questions to operatives :—‘‘ Why should 
not the English plasterer try to do the work of his Italian 
rival? Why should not the printer try to labour in the 
spirit of his oldest ancestry? Why should not the beautiful 
function of the bookbinder be oftener carried up towards 
the province of a fine art? Why should not the carpenter 
become a carver, or emulate the cabinet work of other days 
and other lands? Why should not the stonemason, if ke 
can learn drawing, find his way into the studio of the 
sculptor ?” As in the case of the art schools, Mr. GLADSTONE 
hesitated to express the answer which any workman could 
supply. The English workman cannot rise as long as he 


it cannot be | 
doubted that from a minister of Mr. GLADSTONE’S courage | 


with regard to which, if you look at them, you will 
find that the architect had either a horror or a dread of 
leaving bare a single square foot of wall, as if there was. 
something indecent in leaving bare a square foot of wall. 
Why do you not wage a war against this excess of orna- 
mentation? Excess of ornamentation is of all things the 
most hostile to a due appreciation of proportion, because 
it is in proportion to the perception of breadth and beauty 
and line, and in the adjustment of lines to one another, that 
the essence of the art lies, and in that you will find th 

hope of attaining high excellence in great works.” A critic 
who made the Greek temple his ideal would naturally con- 
sider there was in many modern buildings an excess of 
ornamentation; but was the British workman possessed of 
the severity of taste which would qualify him to reform 
abuses and turn the art of building back to its palmy state ? 
In delivering the address Mr. GLADSTONE was more inspired 
by imagination than by experience, and the same feeling is 
said to have originated some of his political experiments. 
But the present moment is not opportune to consider the 
weaknesses of so great a man. He has passed from this 
life surrounded with all that is most becoming in old age, 


' honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, and has left a 


name which will long be remembered by his countrymen. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING.* 

HERE are few men in England who have less time 
than borough surveyors to take concern in politics, 

and yet they have done more than the professional agitators 
to win attention for socialism of an advanced sort. Every 
day the surveyors are demonstrating the advantages of a 
substitution of Government or municipal control for that of 
individuals. The work performed by them is more 
economical (we are not, of course, considering, whether 
ordinary contractors or workers hired by the authority are 
employed), for the losses over experiments are less numerous. 
and the cost of superintendence is diffused over a wider 
area. But, what is more extraordinary, the surveyor’s time 
appears to be elastic, and is equal to meet all additions to 
his duties, however numerous they may become. The 
attendance at meetings of a council and committees might 
be supposed to be enough to occupy the working hours of 


a day, but a borough surveyor gets so little credit for the 


employment of his time in that way, it appears to be 
assumed he was on those occasions shirking his duties 
rather than carrying out the most wearisome of all. He is 
the adviser-in-chief, and is supposed to be equal to all 


_ emergencies, but in instructing he must not forget he is not 


allowed a teacher’s privilege, and dare not be contemptuous 
of ignorance or rebellious before insolence, Here is a list 
of some of the committees at whose deliberations it is 
necessary for the surveyor to assist :—Finance, general pur- 
poses, law and parliamentary, surveyor’s, land and estates, 
rates and taxes, streets, lighting and cleansing, navigation of 
port, public grounds, sanitary, drainage and _ sewerage, 
markets, properties for sale, works, water, gas, watch, 
health, library, museum and arts, baths, parks and gardens, 


* The Municipal and Sanitary Engineer's’ Handbook. By HU. 
Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., &c. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
(London: E, & F. N. Spon.) 
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streets improvement, insanitary property, &c. It requires 
an encyclopedic head to answer all the questions which 
arise on such a variety of subjects and a temper which is 
irresistible to ‘all provocation. As Sir Henry AcLAND 
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said, “The surveyors of the present day may be called on , 


to advise on anything, from the form and cost of an earthen 
syphon-trap to the calculation of work to be done by engines 
which are to supply half a million of persons with water; to 
be responsible for the construction of sanitary mechanisms 
from a housemaid’s sink to an intermittent downward 
filtration farm.” When it is perceived how well the surveyor 
contrives to have every sort of work accomplished, and that 
no increase of responsibility causes neglect, who can wonder 
if people believe in the advantages of organisation, and that 
the individual is being set aside to allow of experiments in 
collectivism ? 

Mr. Boutnois has had a quarter of a century’s experi- 
ence of the duties of the office, for, as his title page 
announces, he was from 1873 to 1883 city surveyor of 
Exeter, from 1883 to 1890 borough surveyor of Peorts- 
mouth, and from 1890 to 1898 city engineer of Liverpool. 
He has therefore qualifications for a guide to those who are 
willing to undertake the responsibility of conducting muni- 
cipal works. That his ‘‘ Handbook” has reached a third 
edition is not surprising, for it comprises the results which 
he has Leen able to deduce from the facts which came 
before him. The direction of works places an engineer in 
a position corresponding with that of a chief of a laboratory 
which is on an immense scale, and he has daily oppor- 
tunities to conduct experiments. Mr. BouLNnois has not 
been indifferent to them, and not only his own gained 
knowledge, but that of many engineers in similar positions, 
he reveals to his readers. 

In the first place, Mr. BouLnois does not shirk tellmg 
the truth about the risks and shortcomings of the office to 
which he has become the guide. Parliament in its wisdom 
has been cruel to the surveyor. Under the Public Health 
Act, as Mr, BouLNoIS says, “both the medical officer of 
health and the inspector of nuisances have received Govern- 
ment protection, whereas the surveyor, the very officer of all 
others who necessarily is more likely to come into collision 
and to be unpopular with his employers in the faithful 
discharge of his duties, has been afforded no protection 
whatever, but has been left to the tender mercies of an 
annually changing body of municipal governors ‘to bé 
removable at their pleasure.” Nor can it be said that 
during his’ precarious tenure of office the surveyor is 
sufficiently rewarded to make provision for all contingencies. 
What Mr. Lewis ANGELL says about the financial aspects 
of the case is, unfortunately, tco true to be questioned :— 


Any one section of his duties would, under commercial cir- 
cumstances, command fair pay according ‘to its ‘importance ; 
but when cumulative duties are included in the same office they 
demand. constant: attention, special knowledge, professional 
experience and administrative ability, to which is added the 
anxiety which the responsibilities of public office always involve. 
Such a position in a commercial concern would receive high 
remuneration in proportion to the extent of the undertaking, 
but unfortunately our work. does not pay a dividend ; it is all 
expenditure, from which the town derives no return excepting 
in health and comfort, matters which are neither fairly assessed 
nor duly appreciated ; consequently the municipal engineer is 
paid less for his professional knowledge than the contractor’s 
agent whose work he directs. 


Mr. Boutnois sketches a, scheme by which: the sur- 
veyor’s position could be secured without a great sacrifice 
to .ratepayers, and with a fixity of tenure’ the officer would 
be able to work without the fear that he cannot promote 
public interests without much risk to himself. It was at 
one time. possible for the surveyor to eke out his income by 
private practice. In many towns it has now to be agreed 
that the surveyor will restrict himself,to the duties of his 
office, and any fees which may.be received by him as wit- 
ness or in. other..capacity .must be .handed over to the 
council. .Mr. Boutnots: admits it would be impolitic and 
unjust to other practitioners to allow a surveyor unlimited 
private practice, but he considers it would be an advantage 
_to the town to allow opportunities of gaining experience as 
a witness or as.arbitratcr. ae 

When surveyors. were first appointed about half a century 
ago paving and drainage were supposed to occupy most of 
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their time. The care of those works has grown in import- 
ance, although there is much else to claim a surveyor’s 
attention. Mr. BouLnois discusses the merits of most 
varieties of materials for roads, and explains their applica- 
tion, taking care to point out any for which he has not had 
evidence of desirability on his own works. _ Borough 
engineers. have the advantage of receiving information from 
one another, and in consequence some rather curious facts 
are elicited from time to time. Thus, on the subject of tar 
pavement we have the following record of differences of 
cost :— eta! t 
At Banbury the cost of tar pavement is only 9d. a square 
yard, whilst at Hereford it is 3s. In Bath the cost is Is. 9d., 
and the footpaths Jast in good repair for twenty years ; whilst 
in Burnley their life is only five years. In Bridlington they last 
for ten years, and are then retopped at a cost of 3d. per square 
yard, their original price having been 2s. per square yard. In 
Doncaster, where the cost is 1s. 8d. per square yard, the paths 
wear from twenty to thirty years. In Harwich, the cost being 
1s. 4@., they last ten to twelve years, a coating of hot tar and 
sharp grit being put on the surface every year. in Ipswich the 


_life is thirteen years ; and in Peterborough, where the cost is 


only Is. 3d. per square yard, the life is from fifteen to twenty 
years. In Scarborough the cost is 1s.,and the life ten to 
fifteen years ; and in Windsor the cost is 2s., and the life twenty 
years. In Streatham it is used in all new streets previous to 
being taken over by the local authorities, and some paths laid 
down in the year 1870 remained perfectly sound and good at 
the end of the year 1885. : ny 

It is an advantage for borough engineers to have infor- 
mation available from a great many towns. A zealous 
member of a town council would take the Banbury charge 
of 9d. as normal, although the Hereford charge of 35. might 
come nearer the conditions of the town he helped to govern. 
Economy is of course much sought after by surveyors, and — 
Mr. BouLnois was able to produce flags in Liverpool 
which cost only 1s. 8¢. a square yard, the materials being 
clinker from a refuse destructor and Portland cement mixed 
together, placed in a mould and subjected to hydraulic 
pressure. It is suggested that when flags become useless 
as pavements they can be broken up and turned to account 
for the bordering of the paths in public gardens. 

In provincial towns the surveyors do not always find 
their labours lightened by builders. With buildings in new 
streets the by-laws can be enforced, but “old buildings are 
converted into new ones without any powers of interference 
by the urban authority or their surveyor.” A common 
practice for accomplishing that end is to begin with the 
construction of a new roof, then after an interval a new 
front is attempted, and in course of time back and side 
walls. The surveyor does not care to interfere, for it would 
be necessary for him to prepare evidence in the form of 
plans of the work, which means an addition to his legiti- 
mate duties. There is a danger to health in some of the 
attempts. At present stables can be converted into 
dwelling-houses. without any license from the urban 
authority; all that is needed is a declaration that they were 
originally constructed for human habitation. As often 
happens, the local by-laws are sometimes too severe, some- 
times the reverse. In many cases the observance of them 
would make profitable building impossible, and there is a 
temptation to evade them. ‘Then arises the question of in- 
spection. A borough, surveyor is commonly too busy with 
other duties to look into the. details of small houses, and 
any assistants he may be allowed are sure to be overworked. 
But with all the enactments there is one omitted which Mr. 
BouLnois. considers’ should have been considered as 
essential :— ees ait 

I cannot help thinking that too much interference is now 
made by sanitary authorities for the protection of property from 
fire. It is not a sanitary question, and is certainly one which 
affects insurance companies. Every one should be able to pay 
his small insurance premium, and the companies should look 
after their own interests, and not expect it to be done by others. 
If the sanitary authority wish to interfere in the question of 
fire, why should not the protection of /z/e be considered as 
much as property? Yet no clause can be discovered in the 
model by-laws rendering it compulsory to make some provision 
in dwelling-houses for the easy escape of inmates in case of 
fire. Indeed, as the Public Health Act does not authorise the 
enactment of a by-law for such a purpose, such a clause would 
most probably be held to be «/éra vires. 

The loss of life through fire is happily not numerous in 
England, and people-are probably less careless because so~ 
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little is prescribed to insure their safety. But the omission | humorous passages quoted from the bishop’s “ Philobiblon.” 


is remarkable. 
that is not found in the Acts which a borough surveyor has 
to aid in carrying out. For example, under the Public 
Health Act of 1875 whcever injured a tree planted ina 
town became liable to a penalty of five pounds besides the 
payment of compensation to the urban authority. It 1S, 
however, pointed out in the ‘“ Handbook” how “this 
clause of the Public Health Act was in force fifteen years 
before it was found out that the urban authority had no 
legal power to plant the trees.” : 

All divisions of a borough engineer’s duties are de- 
scribed by Mr. Boutnors. He is no revolutionist, and his 
principal care is to make ends meet, or, in other words, to 
combine efficiency and economy. For aspirants to the 
office the author has long represented there is no more 
useful work. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
MEETING of the Royal Institute of Architects was held 
Z on Monday evening last, Mr. H. L. Florence, vice- 
president, in the chair. 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., read a paper on 


The Libraries of the Middle Ages. 


In a preliminary allusion to the libraries of the early Middle 
-Ages, when books were so rare and precious that the greatest 
care was necessary in their storage, Mr. Jackson said that the 


only large collections must have been those in the cloisters of on the difficulties of consulting books in 
The earliest went 
back to the time of St. Benedict, in the sixth century, though | 
there was one at Jerusalem in the third century, and the church | 


the religious houses or collegiate churches. 


at Hippo inherited the books of St. Augustine in the days when 
the great Roman libraries were still in existence. It was on the 
amodel of the old classical libraries that those of the churches 
and convents were framed. Of the two kinds of private 
libraries among the Romans—the simple and the luxurious, 


which were both described—the simpler plan was adopted by | 


It is, however, in keeping with much else | 


the churches and convents as more fitly serving their needs, the» 


books, for the most part, being kept in chests or locked up in 
presses. As the collections increased: the books were divided 
mto two classes—one being kept as a reference library 


and placed in presses in the cloister where students could | 
come and consult them, and the other consisting of volumes | 


which were lent out to the monks to read. 
nection the lecturer quoted a curious rule made by Archbishop 
Lanfranc in 1080 fcr the English Benedictines. 
increased, accommodation had to be found for them. At 
Christ Church, Canterbury, in the fourteenth century, the books, 


which had increased to 698, were dispersed in cases through- | 
out the convent wherever space could be found... The incon- | 
venience of this to students requiring to refer from volume to — 


volume led to the provision of a room devoted to books, and 


with conveniences for studying them. Between 1414 and 1443 | 


a library was built over the Prior’s Chapel at Canterbury, and 


another at Durham over the old sacristy; in the abbeys of | 


Citeaux and Cla‘rvaux similar provision was made over the 


scriptorium between 1480 and 1503 ; at Saint-Victor, at Paris, | 


between 1501 and 1508, and at Saint-Germain-des-Prés, about 
1513, over the south cloister. Buildings specially to hold their 
libraries were first erected by the universities and colleges. 
The oldest structure of the kind in England, perhaps in Europe, 
is the old library of the University of Oxford, which still retains 
many features of its original form. This structure, rarely seen 
by visitors, and even unknown to the majority of Oxford men, 
is a two-storeyed building situate on the north side of the choir 
of St. Mary’s Church, adjoining the tower at one end, and 
separated from the body of the church by a narrow courtyard. 
Having glanced at the way books were kept, used and lent at 
Oxford prior to the erection of this building, the lecturer gave a 
sketch of its foundation by Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, 
about 1320, and some incidents in its early history, following 
with a description of the interior, furniture and general 
arrangements. Long desks were placed at regular intervals 
.at right angles to the walls on which the volumes lay on their 
sides. A bench was fixed in front for the reader, and a 
‘window came between each pair of desks to light that pew or 
‘cell. Every volume had a metal clip 'rivetted to the front edge 


of the board forming one cover, to which was attached a light | 


iron chain of the requisite length, having at the other enda 


ring. This ring ran upon an iron rod which was carried along | 


the top of the desk, and was secured at’the end by a hasp and 
padlock to prevent the ring being drawn off. The foundation 
of Bishop Cobham’s library was succeeded shortly afterwards 
‘by that of the library of Durham College, Oxford, by Richard 
de Bury, Bishop of Durham (1335-45), of whom an interesting 
sketch was given by the ‘lecturer; supplemented by some 


In this con- | 


As collections | 


The books bequeathed by De Bury to the college were kept for 
many years in chests under the custody of scholars deputed for 
_the purpose.. At the beginning of the fifteenth: century a 
library was built, and regularly furnished with book-cases or 
settles enclosing pews or studies between them, where the 
books were chained. When Durham College came to an end 
at the Dissolution, its old buildings were utilised by its suc- 
cessor, the present Trinity, and the old library of Durham 
_ College still serves as the library of Trinity College. William 
| of Wykeham’s New College at Oxford set the fashion for all 
future collegiate buildings at either University in provision 
being made for every department, and thenceforward every 
| college had its library as an essential part of its plan. 
Though books were few, the rooms devoted to them 
had to be very large, the chaining of the books to the 
desks making it possible to have only very few on 
each desk. Soon, as books increased, shelves were formed 
behind the desks, tier by tier, until at last in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century they reached the ceiling. The appearance 
| of the fittings before that time could be well seen in the old 
library of Merton College. Of chained libraries there were at 
leist. three extant in England, that belonging to Hereford 
Cathedral being the most ancient and perfect. Old chains, 
hasps and staples belonging to Hereford—specimens of the 
actual fittings of a Medizval chained library—were exhibited 
by Mr. Jackson, and the method cf fixation explained. All 
Saints Church, Hereford, and Wimborne Minster also possess 
chained libraries. But the finest in the world is that of San 
Lorenzo, Florence, the great hall of which was designed by 
| Michel Angelo in 1524, to contain the collection formed. by 
several generations of the Medici. The lecturer then touched 
the old chained 
libraries. Shelves for the ever-increasing number of books had 
been provided, but desk accommcdation remained as before. 
One student occupied on a volume prevented three or four 
| others getting access to the books. This led to the library- 
rooms being enlarged. Interesting reference was made by the 
lecturer to Duke Humphrey’s connection with Oxford, and to 
his splendid benefaction of over 600 books to its library in the 
earlier half of the fifteenth century. The new acquisitions 
made more commodious quarters imperative, and in 1444 the 
University resolved to build an upper storey to the new 
| Divinity School, which, begun in 1426, was being slowly 
carried towards completion. The change was at length made 
in 1480, when the University library was removed from the old 
solar or upper chamber at St. Mary’s to the new solar over the 
Divinity School. The lecturer then glanced at the subsequent 
fortunes of the library, which was despoiled of the most valued 
of. its treasures by the commissioners of Edward VI., and 
munificently enriched, altered and enlarged by. its second 
foundér, Sir Thomas Bodley, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, since whose day the venerable central room has 
remained practically unaltered, the most attractive spot to the 
student.to be found anywhere. Chains were bought for the 
Bodleian library as late as 1751 ; it was not till 1757 that this 
_method of securing the books was abolished. . Other libraries 
described more or less fully were that of St. John’s College, 
| Cambridge; the new library finished by Sir Christopher 
Wren in 1695, which forms the western side of Nevill’s Court 
at. Trinity College, Cambridge—a stately building both within 
and without, a triumph of architecture, which would suffice by 
itself to establish Wren’s reputation as an artist ; and the fine 
building of the Radcliffe Library, completed by James Gibbs in 
1747. cs 
Interior and exterior views and details of the various 
buildings described were shown by the lantern, including a 
_ view of a library of the lecturer’s own making, in which he had 
_tried to combine the two arrangements of cases against the 
| walls and cases breaking out from them. 
Mr. Willis Clark, who opened the discussion, said it was to. 
_the hbrary of religious houses that we owed our modern 
libraries. The Benedictine monks (to whom we seemed the 
_ most indebted) did not possess libraries as a regulation of the 
Order, nor could they have foreseen the number of volumes 
their votaries would collect, for when the number of volumes 
became too large they had to be accommodated in one place 
set apart for them. These libraries were all long narrow 
rooms, the light being thrown on each reading desk. The 
catalogues of the libraries were interesting, and afforded much 
information. From them we could make out what the book- 
cases were really like ; indeed, it would be found’ that they 
| closely resembled those which had so fortunately survived at 
| Merton College, Oxford. The monastic libraries were the dis- 
tinct prototypes of the lending library of modern times, and the 
rules regarding the books when inthe hands of the monks 
were not very different to those in force in libraries to-day. 
The monks took great care of their manuscripts—in fact, the 
writings generally ended with an injunction to take care of 
| them, or curses would be brought down on the guilty party. 
| At Assisi, in Italy, there was a distinct lending’ library, where, 
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there were some 300 manuscripts. Another interesting point 
was that they found throughout the colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge statutes which palpably pointed to their being 
copied from monastic libraries. It was Wren who» first 
evolved the modern book-cases from the ancient ones. | He 
most probably got his idea from the Biblioth¢que Mazarin at 
Paris, where it did not originate. te 2 

Mr. H. W. Brewer said he came across a notice in a will 
made by John Carpenter, founder of the City of London 
School, bequeathing his library to the Guildhall, where he 
stipulated that the books should be chained to the desks, so 
that they might be open to poor youths of the City of London 
who cared to consult them. 

Mr. H. H. Statham proposed a vote of thanks for the paper, 
which was most interesting because of the realism of the prac- 
tical arrangement which had been traced in the history and 
development of libraries. Although the chaining system had 
died out, he still thought it was necessary in some public 
libraries. 

Professor Baldwin Brown: seconded the vote, which~ was 
supported by Mr. E. W. Hudson. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope said if careful attention was paid 
to monastic ruins by persons when visiting them they would 
still find traces of these. libraries. England was rich in 

’ examples. 
Mr. Jackson briefly returned thanks. 


THE LATE J. G. ORCHAR. 


L haieanee and Scottish painters have lost a liberal patron 
by the death of James Guthrie Orchar, the chief magis- 


trate of Broughty Ferry. He died on last Saturday morning, | 


and apparently the physicians who attended him were unable 
to discover the malady which ended his life. Of humble origin, 
he had tastes which would do credit to a noble. According to 
the Dundee Advertiser, after receiving the sound, if not showy, 
education which for three centuries has been attainable in rural 
Scotland, he learned his father’s trade, and he could not have 
had a better preliminary training for high-class engineering. 

On completing his apprenticeship-he worked in Dundee as 
a joiner, but soon turned to engineering proper. He was em- 
ployed in the old Wallace Foundry, then carried on by Messrs. 
Kinmond, Hutton & Steele, and was thus engaged in the pro- 
duction of the first locomotive engines ever made in Dundee— 
these were for the Dundee and Perth Railway, which was 
opened in 1847. After a time he went. to England to gain ex- 
perience in his profession, and was working in Portsmouth 
Dockyard when, the Crimean War began in 1854. Soon after 
he returned to Dundee and was engaged as draughtsman by one 
of his old employers, Mr. Steele, who had removed to the Lily- 
bank Foundry. After holding a position of responsibility ther€é 
he commenced business on his own accountalong with ex- Provost 
Robertson, who then held a somewhat similar position in the engi- 
neering department of Messrs. Baxter Brothers. They erected 
works on the estate of Wallace Craigie in Brown Constable Street 
—hence the name, the Wallace Foundry—which have gradually 
developed into the large and finely-equipped’ establishment of 
to-day. The times were eminently propitious. Dundee, like 
the rest of the Empire, was advancing by “ leaps and bounds,” 
and the young firm achieved success at the very outset. _ But if 
the times were fit, so were the men, for much of their success 
was due to the great engineering skill of both partners, who did 
not spare themselves, devoting, not eight, but sixteen hours a 
day to business. Their reward came soon, for they were 
entrusted with the designing ancl erection of some of the most 
important spinning and manufacturing establishments; in the 
Dundee district, notably Messrs. Grimond’s great works at 
Bowbridge and Messrs. Smieton’s fine factory at Carnoustie. 
They designed and erected many other large works in Dundee, 
and in Perth, Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire and Forfarshire. | 

The partners of the. firm~ also discovered many new 
machines, and processes of spinning, manufacturing and 
calendering—inventions largely used by themselves and by 
engineers at a distance, who, of course, paid considerable 
royalties: for liberty to do so. Twenty years of unremitting 
toil and attention having developed: a very large and fine 
business, the, partners were able to spare some time.to help 
on public work. 


But full as Provost Orchar’s life was with the important. 


business from which he only retired two years ago, and with 
the genuine interest he took in. music and literature, in social 
intercourse - and_ recreations—golf, angling, &c.—and > in 
politics, imperial and municipal, its dominating influence was 
art. To it he might have applied: Priors words, “ They were 
but my visits, but thou.art my home.” His interest in these 
varied social. and intellectual pursuits: prevented him from 
becoming a mere one-idead votary; but he was still, above 
all, things, a lover: of art for its: own sake. In: his youth, 
when his means were | limited, he» began to, acquire 
modest works, and he painted: with. much refinement him- 


self. To artists struggling at the outset of their career, 
who gave genuine. evidence that they, were really fitted . 
for the profession, and to those laid aside by age or illness, he 
was a generous benefactor—indeed, his purse was ever open to 
the unfortunate. Just the other day he successfully worked, in, 
conjunction with Sir John Leng, of the Dundee Advertiser, to- 
raise funds for those left destitute in connection with the Faz 
Isle disaster. He was a fine draughtsman, and before going 
into business taught gratuitously a drawing class for young men. 
in connection with the old Watt Institution. There are men:in. 
the city who have obtained good positions in business who still — 
speak gratefully of the help they got as pupils of Mr. Orchar. - 
With advancing years his taste widened and became more 


elevated, and increased prosperity enabled him to gradually 


acquire a large and almost faultless collection. It might almost 
be said to be perfect, containing the best works of the best 
men within his range, for his taste was exacting, highly: 
critical, almost fastidious. His range was in no sense a> 
narrow one, for it contained examples of many great” 
English and continental masters—Turner, David Cox, Girton, 
Birket Foster, Linnell, Hook, Lord Leighton and Sir 
John Millais, Copley Fielding, De Wint, J. E. Hodgson, Alma- 
Tadema, J. W. Oakes, Phil Morris, Ten Kate, Bosboom ; also. 
J. M. Whistler, of whose art he had fine examples in oil, and 
nearly all his etchings, as he had also those of Sir Seymour 
Haden. But his collection was mainly national, and by the” 
very best Scotsmen—John Phillip, Horatio M‘Culloch, E. T. 
Crawford, W. Q. Orchardson, David Roberts, Sir George 
Harvey, Sam Bough, John Pettie, John MacWhirter, William 
McTaggart, G. Paul Chalmers, W. Brodie, G, A. Lawson, Tom ~ 
Graham, Sir George Reid, Hugh Cameron, W. E. Lockhart, 
J. L. Wingate, Alexander Fraser, George Hay, W. F. Vallance, 
John and Alex. Burr, Robert Herdman, David Murray, G. W.. 
Johnstone, George Manson, Joseph Henderson and R. W. 
Macbeth—nearly all pupils of Robert Scott Lauder, the founder — 
of the great school of painting which thirty years ago aston-. 
ished the world and revolutionised art. Provost Orchar also 
led the way in the modern use of. painted glass of high 
character in the churches—the glass of Burne-Jones, Morris 
and Cottier. Most of these artists were his warm personal — 
friends and frequent guests ; his unostentatious simplicity of — 
character would. have revolted at the word “patron.”, ‘The 
supremest happiness which came to his life was insthe hours — 
spent in their refined and invigorating society. The first of” 
these distinguished men with whom he became intimate was. 
John MacWhirter, R.A., and very strangely that great land-~ 
scapist was, quite accidentally, the final visitor of any kind to 
come to him. Only a day or, two before he became seriously 
ill Mr. Orchar went with Mr. MacWhirter to.call at the Albert 
Institute. He looked on with pleased interest when the dis-— 
tinguished painter kindly spoke to some -of the young ladies. 
and gentlemen copying: in the gallery, gently criticising their 
work and giving them useful suggestions, and he was gratified 
when Mr. MacWhirter warmly praised the recent decoration — 
of the gallery, which had been carried out under Mr. Orchars; 
direction, and commended the way the pictures had been rehung ~ 
by the officials. ee 
This permanent collection, now so large in size and fineéin ~ 
quality, may be truthfully said to be mainly the creation of ; 
Provost Orchar. When first opened in 1874 it only possessed . 
one picture of its own—his gift—the exquisite O/d Letters, by 
George Paul Chalmers, R.S.A., the rest of the walls being hung 
with loan pictures, many. of which were, as was:only to be” 
expected, of moderate value. Now the large gallery can hardly 
contain the paintings belonging to it, and the most important” 
of these have been gifts from him, his example inducing many ~ 
others to follow. The first. to do so was Sir W. Ogilvy 
Dalgleish, and he was followed by Mr. John Robertson of | 
Elmslea, Mr. Keiller, Mr. Low, Mr. Weinberg, Mr. Buist and 
others, and most important aid in the formation of the collection 
was received from the fine series of presentation portraits by. 
great painters. The collection is, without exaggeration, among 
the finest of modern works in Great Britain, and the chief credit 
of it must be given to Provost Orchar. 
The art work he had done for his native city and the 
astonishing success which attended the exhibition over which 
he presided came to be gratefully acknowledged in art circles. 
all over Great Britain, and his fellow-citizens were not behind | 
in their appreciation. In 1885 Provost Orchar was entertained 
at. a very large and influentially attended banquet, at which he 
was presented with an address and a handsome gold snuff-box. 
He deprecated any testimonial of large material value. He. 
had given many banquets himself, usually. entertaining a) 
hundred artists or so at the opening of each exhibition. 
This banquet to him was presided over by the then provost, 
Mr. : Ballingall, who, in referring to Mr. Orchar’s: hard and- 
successful labours and -splendid generosities on behalf of art, 
declared that these were rendered doubly valuable by the. 
unostentation with which all- was done. In replying, Mr.. 
Orchar, with characteristic modesty, made little ‘of his own, 
exertion, and awarded the credit to those associated with him, 
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but declared that the work had been the special desire of his 
life. Never were truer words uttered, for he keenly appre- 
ciated the refined pleasures and elevating influences of art, 
conscious that it had elevated his own life and purified his 
tastes, and he unselfishly strove, and gave liberally. of 
his means, so that his less fortunate brethren might 
share in the pleasure and the good, — 
art was healthy and without affectation; he never posed 
like the typical connoisseur; and he never made _ the 
mistake of injuring the cause he ‘had at heart by over- 


His admiration for | 


may state that the title of the “ Crown” has suggested a wide 
scope for allegorical treatment. The imperial crown of our 
Queen embraces the world, and the sun never sets on her 
dominions ; hence in the design for the auditorium ceiling will 
be found painted panels by a young and rising exhibitor in the 
Academy, Mr. Charles Buchel, representing the Colonies of 
England surmounted by their arms, above which figures. hold- 
ing the crown with a symbolic sun above are placed. | Interme- 
diate panels indicative of Art, Music, the Drama and Literature 


_ also find a place, and in the frieze over the proscenium opening 


praising it, or claiming by word or deed more for art than its | 


‘legitimate sphere. At a time) when much sham zestheticism 
existed and art cant was popularly talked, no one ever heard 
chim utter one word of the fashionable art, jargon of the day, or 
‘declare, as some of its votaries almost do, that the salvation of 
the individual or the regeneration of society was to be effected 
by its means. The art he loved always reflected truly his own 
most prominent characteristics, and was natural and manly, 
healthy and unpretentious. 


He never claimed for it a higher | 


mission than that of a subordinate agent, working under 
greater and more potent forces towards. the elevation and ~ 


refinement of humanity. The splendid collection in the 


Permanent Gallery exists to-day, as it will probably exist for | 


centuries, a monument to his fine taste and generosity ; and 
the hundreds of thousands of delighted visitors who yearly 
crowd it will cherish the memory of the benefactor to whom it 
‘is so largely due. 


THE CROWN THEATRE, PECKHAM. 


N the occasion of the visit of the members of the Architec- 
tural Association to the new Crown Theatre, Peckham, 


Mr. Riintz, the architect, delivered an address having reference 


to this new suburban house. After apologising that the theatre 


was not in such a forward condition as he anticipated it would | 


be when their secretary wrote to him respecting their proposed 
visit, he said :—Speaking strictly from a student’s point of 
view, the building is, perhaps, more instructive than it will be 


ata later period. You see here the carcase, the really beautiful | 
structural ironwork, and I venture to think such. brickwork as | 


is rarely seen in modern buildings, Good work is always a 
pleasure to look at, and I am in the enviable position of having 
erhaps some of the best contractors for this job that any 


-architect could desire, for my clients are anxious from a con- 


structional point of view that this theatre should hold its own 


with any in the kingdom, and I have instructions that the | 


decorative treatment is to be carried out upon the same | 


conscientious principles. 
determination you will have an opportunity of*seeing at a 


later date, but to-day you have merely a skeleton to inspect, | 


presenting in its different parts much that should interest not 
sonly the novice but the reflective student. The various con- 
tractors themselves or their representatives have kindly attended 
here to-day to give you such information as you may require 
upon their particular work. 

Before you attempt to scale ladders and walk planks it may, 
perbaps, be some assistance if I very briefly describe the-salient 


features of the internal arrangements of the theatre. Originally | 


plans were prepared with the stage backing on to Marmont 
Road, but eventually the present scheme was adopted as being 
more suitable from a stage-manager’s point of view, although, 
architecturally, it is not quite so satisfactory. However, the 
main object of a theatre in. England is the hope of profit, and 
this must to a large extent govern an architect in his planning 
and general arrangements. To my mind there are three im- 
portant points to be borne in mind in planning a theatre, apart 
from those of emergency exits and protection against fire, and 
these are purely commercial points. They are as follows :— 
(1) The stage and its accessories should be so planned and of 


such dimensions as are suitable for the class of entertainment | 


intended to be given, and the comfort of the artistes should be 
studied. 


ing, seating accommodation and general surroundings. (3) 
The accessories to the auditorium, such as the foyer, saloons 
and retiring-rooms should be made attractive in order to 
give opportunities for social intercourse and variety during 
the intervals, and last, but not by any means least, the 
opportunity of obtaining light refreshment quickly and 
efficiently served in apartments’ refined in character and 
quite removed from the generally accepted idea of a public- 
house bar. I have endeavoured to carry out my principles in 
this building. I believe we shall have one of the finest stages 
in or out of London, its dimensions being as follows :—140 feet 
in extreme width and 4o feet in depth, a scene painting-room 
for three frames and seventeen dressing-rooms. Theauditorium 
is 62 feet in width by 59 feet in. depth and 48 feet in height to 
the ceiling, whilst the accessories to, the auditorium cover a 


darger area, and | hope are planned in a simple and direct 


manner. With regard to the decoration of the auditorium, I 


(2) The auditorium should be planned with a view to | 
giving the public absolute comfort both as regards seeing, hear- | 


The results of this latter excellent 


it is intended to have a conventional painting of England and 
her children. Again, the decorative wall-paper has been 
designed with the crown intertwined unobtrusively but still an 
integral feature, and I am sure I am not the only one in this 
room who will admire Mr. Albert C. Breden’s artistic efforts in 
this direction. With regard to the remainder of the decorative 
treatment I prefer to be silent, and leave you to judge for your- 
selves later. Above all, I shall endeavour to make it modest 
and inoffensive, free from the garishness which is an insufferable 
and altogether inexplicable accompaniment of our modern 
houses of entertainment, and of such a nature as I trust may 
make the patrons of this theatre feel that they not only care to 
visit here to see the play, but to enjoy their surroundings. 


WOOD-CARVING EXHIBITION. 


feng exhibition intended to promote interest in the ancient and 

agreeable art of the wood-carver has been opened in a hall 
at Devon Place, Haymarket, Edinburgh. There are about 300 
pieces shown, including examples of Dutch, German, Itaiian, 
French and English work, ancient and modern. To the loan 
collection the Earl of Huntingdon has sent several choice 
specimens of old work. These include two fine Dutch friezes 
of the seventeenth century, the subjects of which are the 
Judgment of Solomon and the story of Mordecai and Esther. 
His lordship also contributed several artistically-carved single 
figures, which impress one as the work of a master hand. The 
Merchant Company lends a chest with a carved front of the 
seventeenth century; there is a gracefully carved lintel with floral 
designs taken from Deacon Brodie’s house in Chessel’s Court ; 
Sir Noel Paton has sent four beautiful Gothio panels ; an interest 
ing Dutch cabinet is lent by Mr. R. Duddingstone Herdman ; 
a beautifully worked Italian crucifix in pear wood ; and an old 
and curious representation of St. Peter and the cock in low 
relief against gold. There is a handsome sideboard, the work 
of Mr. Malcolm M‘Neill, of the Board of Supervision ; a settee, 
earved by Mr.'Herbert Stavert ; some good amateurs’ work is 
also exhibited. 


UNIVERSAL SANITARY CONDITIONS. 


HE international committee appointed at the Congress of 

Hygiene and Demography in Buda-Pesth to draw upa 

code of resolutions relating to the sanitary conditions of towns 
and dwellings in general have agreed to the following :— 

I. That the general health of the population is improved 


_ andthe spread of diseases prevented in towns and dwellings by 


the immediate removal of all foul matters, and by a copious 
supply of pure water. 

2. That the paving of streets should be smooth, and, as far 
as practicable, impervious, to facilitate cleansing and also to 
prevent contamination of the subsoil. 

3. Special measures should be taken in the construction of 
houses to prevent the access of ground air and moisture to the 


| floors and walls. 


4. House drains should be arranged so as to avoid stagna- 
tion of their contents and to secure a rapid flow to the street 
sewer. They should be impervious to liquids and gases, 
freely and continuously ventilated, and provided with syphon- 
traps to prevent the access of foul air to the houses. 

5. The public sewers should be so constructed as to secure 
the rapid and uninterrupted flow of the sewage to their outlets. 
They should always be freely ventilated. 

6. The streets should be as wide as possible in proportion 
to the height of the houses ; this proportion should be fixed in 
each locality, regard being had to local circumstances and to 
climate. 

Every inhabited building should be well lighted throughout 
its whole depth and arranged so as to have an access of air 
from at least two sides. 

7. Special regulations should be made in each locality by 


‘the public authorities with the view of enforcing the practical 


application of the principles herein laid down. 
Governments and municipalities should resolutely and 
energetically carry out the preceding recommendations, espe- 


cially those concerning the’ healthiness of dwellings. 


Earl Cadogan on Tuesday opened the new buildings of 
St. Columba’s College, Rathfarnham, co. Dublin. They were 
designed by Mr. Richard Caulfield Orpen, architect, who was 
formerly one of the students. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

It would be ‘strange if amidst all ‘the statues found in 
Paris BALZAC should not be represented. But, strange as it 
may appear, there is a sort of fatality operating against the 
production. of any other memorial. of the writer of the 
-“Comédie Humaine” than is supplied by his numerous 
-volumes. Some years agothe committee of the Société des 
‘Gens de Lettres decided to give a commission for a statue 
to M. Rop1in. He made’ several efforts, but not one was 
considered satisfactory by him. “He is over-anxious to have 
an original work, but inspiration will not come. The com- 
mittee paid M. Ropin a sum of 4oo/. on account, but he 
was so dissatisfied with the manner of offering the money, 
it is still untouched. The latest attempt to carry out the 
commission is now to be seen in the Champ de Mars, where 
it is daily surrounded by a crowd who take advantage of the 
opportunity to hold debates over its signification. “hat it is 
original nobody can deny; that it is unlovely is no less certain. 
M. Ropin must have obtained his inspiration while suffering 
from nightmare. Itisan amorphous mass rather than a statue, 
more fitted to be imitated by children in snow than repro- 
duced in marble or bronze. The sculptor supposes BALzAc 
has left his bed in order to awaken a sleeping secretary and 
‘compel him to jot down some happy thought.* He has 
enfolded himself in a dressing-gown, which does not make 
him appear like an antique Roman. Why should a great 
man be sacrificed in order to display an artist’s daring? 
The committee, as was to be expected, are less pleased with 
the bundle than with its predecessors, and refuse to accept 
it. But there are a number of Belgians who have offered 
to purchase it in order to set it up in Brussels. Who knows 
whether some. Flemings may not be found who will endow 
the figure with money for gorgeous dressing-gowns, just as 
the ‘“ Mannequin” has its wardrobe ? 


Tue restoration of Lady Srair’s house in Edinburgh 
has been carried cut under the direction of Mr. G. S. 
AITKEN, architect. From its remote position the building 
is not known to the majority of visitors to the city. . It is, 
however, a characteristic example of the old-fashioned 
residence, although the stair is so narrow ladies used to 
have to tilt their hoops-im ascending.. The Countess 
Dowager of Starr was the leader of fashion: in her time, 
and yet the envied guests were received by her ladyship.in. 
her domicile on the second floor. ‘The lintel of the house 
‘bears the inscription, ‘‘ Feare the Lord and depart from 
evill,” and the date 1622, with the arms and initials of the 
‘original proprietor, Sir WILLIAM Gray, of Pittendrum, who 
was a prominent cavalier. From the first it appears to have 
been subdivided. Lady Srair, as the wife of Viscount 
PRIMROSE, was associated with a romantic story, which 
Sir WALTER Scott has made the groundwork of his tale, 
“© Aunt Margaret’s Mirror.” In the restoration the arms of 
PRIMROSE, STAIR and ROTHSCHILD have been introduced 
with various emblems. Among the portraits is one of 
Rosert ADAM, the architect. The use to which the old 
house will be converted is not announced, but it is a 
satisfaction to have the existence of so interesting a relic 
‘secured. 


THE capitol at Albany was supposed to exemplify the 
defects of American practice in architecture and contracting. 
But as a warning it will have to hide its diminished head 
before the Pennsylvania capito]. That extraordinary build- 
ing by itself will be almost enough to deter the English 
people from an alliance with the United States. The 
famous Lord PETERBOROUGH, who visited Pennsylvania 
when it was a British colony, considered it to be a sort of 
ideal commonwealth where honesty and -justice held sway. 
‘“‘ There are no lawyers,” said his lordship ; ‘‘ every one is to 
tell his own case, or some friend for him... There are four 
perscns as judges on the bench, and after the case has been 
fairly laid down on ‘both sides all the four draw lots, and 
he upon whom the lot falls dectdes the question.” The 
incidents in the competition among architects for the 
capitol reveals the change which has come over the State. 
After the decision in that case it is wonderful that an American 
architect can trust any elected body. The tendering is, if 
possible, still more extraordinary. According to the American 
Architect, the lowest bid received for the work, including hasty 
modifications made for the purpose of reducing the expense, 


-will await an ‘explanation with interest. 


and omitting, as is understood, the plumbing, heating and 


‘some. other details, was:said'to have been: about a million ‘ 
dollars, or nearly twice the appropriation. 


But after a few 
weeks’ interval it is announced that a contract has been 
awarded for the construction of the building for three 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, or not very much 
more than half the appropriation, and about one-fourth the 


amount that the bidders are said to have demanded a little 
while ago.. What miracle has been wrought, meanwhile, 
‘says Our contemporary, upon the bidders, or upon the plans 


and specifications, we cannot even guess, and the profession 
The building that 
is destined to arise. out of such an imbroglio is likely to be 
a marvel of blundering, if not of architecture. 


Tue old church of Delrshaven now. excites more 


interest among American tourists in Holland than formerly, 


It was the last building in which the Pilgrim Fathers 
worshipped in Europe. Many of them had settled in 
Leyden ; but as they were afraid of being’ pressed as 
soldiers for the war with Spain, they decided to seek a 
refuge in America. The Speedwel/ was chartered to take 
them to Southampton, where the party embarked on the — 


Mayflower. The American-Consul at Rotterdam says the 


church is a very plain building, but the interior has under-. 
gone few changes since 1621, and the pulpit, the altar, even 
some of the Bibles in the pews, are the same as were in use 
in those days. In. the so-called ‘“ Konsistorie Kamer” 
(consistory chamber) are to be seen portraits of many 
of the leading pilgrims. Last summer Mr. L. C. VANUXEM, — 
of Philadelphia, visited Delfshaven, and secured from the 
church authorities two old gravestones and an old contribu- 
tion or alms-box for the New England Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, and he has since interested himself in getting support 
in the United States for the old ‘“‘ Herformde Kerke.” The 
church is poor, as but few wealthy people. now reside at 
Delfshaven, they having : gradually changed their residence 
to Rotterdam, and fears have been entertained that the 
present congregation might not be able to retain possession 
of the old church and that it might be so!d and torn down, 


i : AMEN tee’ +. (tae 
ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
WREN’S FIRST MODEL FOR ST. PAUL'S. ae 
HE model has fortunately survived which embodies 
WREN’s original idea for the cathedral of St. Pauls, 
and we give two views on the following page. On plan the 
building was to be a Greek cross, and the height was to be 
arranged as a single order. The dome would ‘be about the — 
same size as that of St. Peter’s, Rome. Apparently WREN | , 
was enamoured of the conception, and it is said that, strong — 
man as he was and scientifically unemotional, he wept when — 
he found that he was compelled to comply with the modifi- 
cations desired by the Duke of York. Mr. FERGUSSON” 
considered the interior arrangement was preferable to that 
of the existing building, but the exterior of the latter sur- 
passes the models. Headds :—“ While looking at the slow 
and tentative steps by which he arrived at the design of the — 
outside of the present church, there can be little doubt but 
that most of the defects of the model would have been 
remedied before being carried into execution.” 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._ST. PaUL’S: THE REREDOS. — 


26 AUSTIN FRIARS. 
MOUNT STREET, PARK LANE. 
THE BANK OF SCOTLAND, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.c. . 
NEW PREMISES, DRURY LANE. 
HAWARDEN CASTLE, 


GATE LOLGE, BECKENHAM, KENT. E 

UR illustration represents a lodge erected some time 

since at the entrance to Kelsey Cottage, the property 

of Mr. ALGERNON STRICKLAND, whose charming grounds 

adjoin those of Kelsey Manor. The facing bricks and 

roofing tiles are red. The upper storey is finished with 

rough-cast plaster, as are also the panels hetween the timber 

framing of the gables. The builders were Messrs. SYME & 

Duncan, of Beckenham; the. architect,, Mr. FRANCIS 
Hooper, of 12 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE BANK OF SCOTLAND, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. 
W. W. GWYTHER, Architect. 
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C. REILLY, Architect. 
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WINCHFIELD AND’ ODIHAM. 

T is nearly nine years since the members of the Hampshire 
Field Club went to Winchfield and Odiham, but the sur- 
passing interest of the locality, says the Hampshire County 
Newspaper, amply justified the return visit which was paid by 
the Club on the roth inst. Meeting at Winchfield railway 
station on the arrival of the up and down trains the party, 
which was not so numerous as usual, first proceeded to the 
parish church, inside which Mr. F. Mason Good, the local 
secretary, and one of the directors for'the day, apologised for 
the absence of the rector, who, he said, had been called away, 
and wished him to express his regret that he was prevented 

receiving and entertaining the Club as he had hoped to do. 

A glance at the church interior hardly needed the suggestion 
made by Mr. T. W. Shore that the sacred edifice was well 
worth examining—its richly carved Norman chancel arch was 
sufficient to prove that. Mr. Shore said he had no paper to 
read, but he might state that the history of Winchfield was 
intimately associated with its antiquities. The manor was 
‘believed to have belonged to the abbey of Chertsey, and in the 
Saxon charters there were a good many references to the 
abbey and its lands. Like other things in this world, some of 
the Saxon charters had been pronounced doubtful, and he 
admitted that it was probable some of the so-called Saxon 
‘charters were ‘memory-copies of the originals, while some .per- 
sons did not take even this lenient view, but pronounced the 
charters to be forgeries. There was some little doubt in refer- 
ence to Chertsey and Winchfield, but there was no doubt that 
4 grant to Chertsey was made at a very early date. There was 
no mention of the church inDomesday Book, but the parish 
of Winchfield was therein named as Wenesflet.. The church 
was dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, and the chancel arch, 
which was very fine of its kind, reminded us of Saracenic orna- 
ment. The fluted ornamentation was the only instance of its kind 
in Hampshire, and he did not know that it was common else- 
where, and it seemed to suggest the infldence which a study of 
Saracenic art had upon the Norman builders, probably asa result 
of the Crusades, our rude forefathers being struck with the mag- 
nificence of oriental ornamentation, and applying it to the enrich- 
ment of their own styles. At. any rate, the church was a richly 
‘decorated Norman one, and as.they knew that in Norman 
times Winchfield belonged to the abbey of Chertsey they could 
not be far wrong in ascribing its origin and foundation to that 
great abbey. Mr. Shore next gave a few details concerning 
the history of the parish, and was followed by Mr. Dale, who 
read an extract from “ Winchfield, Past and Present,” by the 
Rev. C. F. Seymour and Mr..C. F: Trower, showing that the 
‘church was finished about 1150. “There are three bells in the 
tower—two of fifteenth-century period and one dated 1618. 
There are no pews or seats of any kind held by faculty. The 
pulpit is dated 1684, and is similar to the one in Odiham Church. 
The chancel arch remains as it came from the hands of the 
fifteenth-century builders, In the “restoration” in 1849 much 
muschief was done, as was shown in detail, but in spite of all 
this the church remained in dignity and beauty believed to be 
surpassed by few in the diocese of Winchester. Dr. Andrews 
asked why in a Norman church the chancel was not apsidal 
‘but square, and~ Mr. Norman Nesbitt replied that in late 
Norman work square ends were often found. Square ends 
were a distinctly English feature. The church was then 
thoroughly inspected, the Beauclerc chapel and the memorials 
therein, of course, coming in for a share of attention. 

The visitors then proceeded to Odiham, where their arrival 
created quite a sensation ; one of the leading tradesmen in the 
‘one wide street was heard to declare that it was “just like 
London to-day.” The ancient parish stocks, which are still 
2n situ where they were originally placed, were first inspected, 


anda practical illustration of their power of effective detention. 


was given by Mr. Dale, the hon. general secretary, who was 
confined therein for a few minutes, Mr. Shore meanwhile 
Stating that the stocks were a remarkable instance of survival 
of an old form of punishment. Except at Brading, in the Isle 
of Wight, where they were under cover, there was no place «in 
Hampshire but Odiham where the stocks were to be seen still 
standing, and the Club should feel indebted to Odiham people 
for preserving such an interesting memorial of.the past. The 
‘Odiham stocks, it-may be mentioned, accommodated three 
(prisoners, and one of the posts, which is higher than the other, 
“was used as;the whipping post, having bent pieces of iron 
hinged on- each. side for securing the wrists. As these 
“ bracelets ” will not take the wrists of the average-sized man, 
it has been surmised that the 
punishment of women. 

__. The members then proceeded to Odiham Church, which has 
mothing to compare in interest with that at Winchfield.. Mr. 
Good said the Rev. W. H. Windle, M.A., the rector, had hoped 
to receive the Club, but had suddenly, been called away through 
the illness of a relative. He claimed, on, behalf of the rev. 
gentleman, interest in the work of. restoration which was in 
contemplation. Mr. Shore said an interesting feature in the 
church was its font, which at a cursory glance was not dis- 


post was used only for the. 


similar from others the Club had seen, but was really very 
peculiar. There was nothing like it in Hampshire, and only 
one or two in England bearing any resemblance to it. He 
suggested a reference to Miss Swann as an authority on fonts, 
and something she had said about this font was recorded in the 
“Club Proceedings.” It has a Latin inscription, which, freely 
translated, reads, “God is my help, who made heaven and 
earth.” The font has on one side a projection, hollowed. out, 
with holes through it slanting outwards. Some regarded this 
as a place for the cover-hinge ; other authorities regarded it as 
a receptacle for the drippings of baptismal water. Some iron 
fastenings inserted on the opposite side are probably as old as 
the font itself. It was in the thirteenth century that these iron 
fastenings came into use and were fixed to fonts to prevent the 
covers being removed by people who wished to take some of 
the holy water for purposes of witchcraft. The church contains 
some interesting -fifteenth-century brasses, and some hideous 
galleries. It is to be hoped the removal of the latter will 
be included in the: coming work of restoration. Mr. 
Shore said the church, as. they could see, was) of 
somewhat late date, much later of course than the font. 


As to the Manor of Odiham, there was no place which 
had greater interest, and its importance could be measured) by — 
the fact that it was the first place in. Hampshire mentioned in | 


Domesday Book, ‘There were Saxon traces of all kinds in the 
place—traces of customs, traces of names. 
paper he read on the occasion of the Club’s previous visit, and 
said that King John was frequently at Odiham and was staying 
in the immediate neighbourhood just before he went to Runni- 
mede to sign Magna Charta. Odiham’had many ancient 
associations with kings and queens, some of which he detailed, 


He quoted from a. 


and:he added that a church probably stood on that spot at the 
time of the great survey. They had just seen the stocks, /re- - 


minding them of the administration of. justice in ancient times, 


and this led him to remark that Odiham formerly had two | 
courts—the court of the Hundred, which had charge of the | 


stocks, and the Manor Court. The Hundred Court adminis- 


tered a kind of criminal law ; the Manor Court, which after- | 


wards, through its Court Leets, exercised similar powers, 


regulated manorial matters between the various tenants. 
Odiham had been frequently assigned to wives as a dower, one 
of these being the Princess Eleanor, as Countess of Leicester. 
She was afterwards the wife of Simon de Montfort, who lived 


here and was the leader of the popular party in the civil war in ~ 


the thirteenth century. David Bruce, King. of Scotland, who 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Neville’s Cross in 1346, was. 
confined at Odibam and regained his liberty in..1357 on. pay- 


is aki 
ment of the heavy ransom~of~100,000 marks. In concluding - 


his interesting observations, Mr. Shore said there was no place 
in Hampshire whose history was more worthy of being written 
than Odiham. The church, he added, some time in the Middle 
Ages became the possession of the cathedral of Salisbury, and 


he believed the living was still in the gift of the authorities of 
The pulpit was of about seventeenth-century — 


that cathedral. [ ; 
date and was similar to that just seen in Winchfield Church. 
After quitting the sacred edifice a collection of Roman coins 


found in the neighbourhood, and belonging to Mr. David Pratt, — 


was inspected, and after an interval for lunch the visitors went 
to Odiham Castle. This ruin, Mr. Shore said, was the shell 


remains of the castle, and was probably the keep of a consider- — 


able stronghold... What was now seen was probably the inner 
masonry, the ‘facings having been taken away. He should 
imagine that many houses in the neighbourhood were ‘partially 
built of «stone that came from the castle, and it would be 
interesting if local residents would make inquiry into that part 
of the subject. 
common. to,.many.Hampshire churches. 


building dated from early Plantagenet times. Mr. Nesbitt said 


the masonry was very similar in character to that of Wolvesey ~ 


Castle at. Winchester, which was attributed to Henry de Blois. 


Mr. Dale said it was, too, like Merdon at Hursley, and another ° 


member added, Porchester also. Mr. Shore said they knew the 
castle was associated with the history of King John and his son. 
It also suffered from a French invasion. Mr. Dale remarked 
that. King John came there from Runnimede, and in “ Royal 
Windsor” it was recorded that ‘‘he remained here for some 
days very much out of ‘humour.’” i 


The castle was built of flint and cement, as was ~ 
He imagined the — 


The visitors then went on to Crondall, and proceeded direct — 


to the church, which is one of the most remarkable of the 
village churches of Hampshire. They were received by. the 


Rev. Edward Cotton, M.A., the vicar, and at once entered — 


the sacred edifice, which it may be stated is . altogether 
out of the perpendicular. Mr. Shore said their friend and 
valued member, the Rev. C. D. Stooks, vicar of Yately, who 
was formerly curate-in-charge at Crondall, had -kindly con- 
sented to read a paper by request of Mr. Cotton, who had only 
lately come there. The Rev. C. D. Stooks said he considered 
it to be a great, privilege to be allowed to give an account of 
that grand old church, for one always liked to talk of things 
and people that one loved, and he did not spend eight years. of 
his life in that parish without learning to love the church and 
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the people. The parish of Crondall gives its name to-the 
manor of which it is a part, and had belonged for more than a 
thousand years to the king or the church. It was famous for 
other reasons—it contained a haunted house, a Roman encamp- 
ment, and one of the grandest old churches in Hampshire. 
Confining himself, however,’ to the church, he said it was 
erected about 1150, and substantially remained as it was built, 
with the exception of the tower; zsthetically, however, It was 
very different. All the windows were changed, and ugly 
buttresses had from time to time been added for the preservation 
of the fabric. The latest work of this kind was done in 1831, 
when the buttress at the north-west corner was built. All the 
exterior. chalk mouldings of the windows have perished 
or been cut away, and the rough-cast is’ now _ laid 
on almost up to the glass. There had been two so-called 
restorations in modern times. The first was in 1846, by Ferrey. 
He found a Decorated east window with wooden mullions, and 
inserted stone mullions: instead, and.‘to him were also due the 
existing windows in the aisles. The second restoration was 
by Gilbert Scott in 1871. This was confined to the chancel, 
Scott, he (the reader) could not help thinking unwisely, 
‘removed Ferrey’s east window and substituted the present 
imitation of Norman work. The reredos was also of this date. 
They would notice with sorrowful interest the fact that the 
whole church was very much out of the perpendicular, and that 
certain ugly cracks had appeared in the walls. He did not 
think them worse than they were twenty-one years ago, but 
increased attention had been drawn to them:' ‘Mr. Micklethwaite 
thought badly of them, and proposed what sounded very much 
like a surgical operation... The walls consisted of two built 
faces, the intervening spacé'being filled in with rubble. This 
is supposed to have lost coherence, and the idea was to make 
insertions here and there,’and pour inJiquid mortar. The 
architectural features of the church, the tombs and the brasses 
were referred’ to, one of the latter being a modern brass tablet 
on the ‘north wall, “most kindly placed there by dear old 
parishioners in memory of my boy.” The legend runs thus :— 
‘“‘In loving remembrance of a Crondall boy’s devotion to duty, 
and in hope that it will be taken as a pattern by other boys in 
Crondall, this tablet is set up by his former neighbours and 
friends to the glory of God and‘ to the memory of Mid- 
shipman Fraser Sumner Stooks, aged sixteen years, of 
H.M.S. Victoria, who went down with his vessel in the 
Mediterranean, off Tripoli, June 22, 1893.” The most im- 
portant brass is the recumbent figure of a priest, fully 
vested, which would: be found on the. floor of the chancel, 
At the present time it bears no legend, but the legend was in 


existence at the beginning of the eighteenth century, according, 


to Mr. Baigent. It recorded the fact that this brass figure 
represented Nicholas de Caerwent, rector of Crondall from 
1361 to 1381. He was a native of Monmouthshire, and was 


formerly chaplain to Adam Orlton, Bishop: of Hereford, and | 


followed him through his two translations, first to Worcester 
and then to. Winchester. A curious symbol would be noticed 
on his vestments. © It is called the “ fylfot cross,” which is no- 
thing else but the old Buddhist swastika, sometimes also called 
Thor’s hammer, representing either lightning or fire sticks. 
This symbol was apparently adopted by Christianity as one of 
the many forms to remind us of the central object of our faith 
and hope and love, the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
old tower was taken down in 1658. He could not say for 
certain why it was taken down nor where it stood—whether on 
the site of the present tower, or over the chancel. Two facts 
indicated the latter position, and that defect was not the cause 
of the demolition. He suspected that it stood over the chancel, 
and that the putting in of a new bell frame and. the renewal of 
the roof had’so shaken the arches underneath that it. was 
deemed advisable to take down the tower and build a new one. 
The. committee apparently had no architect, for the masons 
were sent to Battersea to view the church there, so that they 
might build one exactly like it at Crondall, The tower cost 
about 500/7.—2,500/. of present money—and 140,000 bricks were 
used. There are six bells in the tower, three of them made 
by Henry Knight in 1616 and 1619 ; two by Robert Wells, of 
Aldbourne, in Wilts, in 1788; while the remaining one is not 
inscribed with the maker’s name, but bears the legend, “‘ Me 
resonare jubet, pietas, mors, atque voluptas,” which may be 
somewhat freely rendered, “Chiming I call to prayer, I ring 
when folks do wed and toll in sign of lamentation for the dead.” 
He called attention to what-was to him the object of the most 
absorbing interest when he was here. He meant the old 
chest. It was as old as the church. . It is a facsimile of the 
chest which contained the Domesday Books. It is of «six 
thicknesses :—1 (inside), leather ; 2, plaster of Paris ; 3, sheet- 
iron ; 4, oak ; 5, sheet-iron ; 6, iron clamps. It has one lock 
and two padlocks, and contained, when he knew it first, nothing 
but overseers’ accounts, terriers and such like. Now, however, 
t contains enough to make the mouth of him that loveth old 
things water, for in his time’ three books of churchwardens’ 
accounts; dating from -1453, were restored to their rightful rest- 
ng- place. 
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One day late in the year 1884 he received a visit from two 
strange gentlemen, who announced themselves as the executors 
of the will of a relation lately deceased. He had loved old 
books, and it turned out that some twenty or thirty years pre- 
viously he had sampled the old chest, and, finding these valu- 
able old books in a. bad state of repair, he had quietly taken 
them away without leaving a receipt, for the purpose of having 
them restored at his own expense. He put them into good 
hands and the work was beautifully done. So far so good, but 
—they were not returned, and it was only by the favour of the 
executors that we ever got them back again. Would that all © 
executors were as honest with regard to old church documents. 
If they were the churches of this land would be richer bya 
great many treasures which had been lost in the very same 
way. He need not tell them that the possession of these books 
gave him many months of intense pleasure. They awoke in 
him the spirit of the antiquary, and he could not tear himself 
away from them until he had spent a great deal of time and 
used a great deal of midnight oil in transcribing the whole of 
them into the vulgar tongue. They were, of course, in Court 
hand, and he knew they might as well have been in Arabic. 
But he wanted Crondall people to read about their ancestors 
and about their old church, so he wrote them out in the Queen’s 
English of the present day. 

With regard to the registers, the baptisms begin in 1569 
and the marriages in 1576. There were two sets of altar 
vessels. The old set was in use during the greater part of his 
time there, but it was thought better to have a new set and 
preserve the old chalice from further decay, for it was a very 
precious link with the past. Indeed, it is not at all unlikely 
that the priest whose brass effigy now lies in the chancel cele- 
brated the holy mysteries with that old chalice, but not in its 
present, shape, for a transmigration had taken place since then.’ 
In 1568 the old chalice of that day, being worn out, was broken 
up and the silver used to make the new cup, so that the soul, 
of the old chalice may be said to inhabit the new. And now 
that is again old and laid aside after so many, many years of 
sacred use. The new.vessels were purchased by subscription 
in 1882 for 252. 

He wondered whether they would bear with him while he 
told them how the people of old Crondall provided for their 
church expenses. Every year, at Whitsuntide, the church- 
wardens organised a great feast which all the parishioners were- 
invited to come and partake of at so much a head. The. 
churchwardens were the caterers, so that there was no middle 
man to swallow up the profits, and they made by this feast 
almost enough to carry them through the year. They called it 
the annual church ale, and a very square meal it must have 
been. This was the bill. of fare provided in 1587 by Messrs. 
Giles Powlett and William Fautleroy, churchwardens of Cron- 
dall, viz. two quarters of malt were brewed for the occasion, and 
one hogshead of beer was bought. Wine to the extent of 4s. 
was provided, probably for the high table. Then for meat 
they had seven chickens, two calves and eleven lambs. With 
this they ate five bushels of bread. It seems that the festivities _ 
were not confined to one day, for minstrels were engaged for 
four days. Broman was the carpenter who made the stands and 
other things ; Court was the brewer who brewed the malt ; 
Wooldridge helped the cook for six days, and a maid as well, 
while old Edward was stationed at the beer-barrel to turn the 
tap whenever it was wanted. 

“T can’t help thinking (the rev. gentleman concluded) that 
those old village festivals must have been very jolly times. I 
dare say they drank a lot, but it was all home-brewed, and there 
wasn’t the poisonous stuff in it there is in so much public-house 
beer now. Then it is.refreshing to read of the minstrels instead of 
the harsh brass band, and it sounds so homelike to sit down to: 
a feast provided by the churchwardens, and the profits of which 
are to go to keep up the services of the church. Yes, I like 
those old days, when religion permeated every phase of life, 
and men tried, I dare say very feebly, but still they tried to. 
act up to the command, ‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.’” 

Thanks were expressed.to Mr. Stooks, and a brief discus- 
sion followed, in the course of which Mr. Glare said that if a 
parish had lost any of its old books or records, and they were: 
found. on booksellers’ stalls or elsewhere, the law held they | 
belonged to the parish, and must be given up. He added that 
the living of. Crondall was once held by Mr. Harrison, who was 
also rector of South Stoneham, who was almost the last 
pluralist in Hampshire. 

Many of the party then ascended the tower and viewed the 
delightful scenery around, the country being beautiful in the 
greenery of this seasonable May, and then returned to Winch- 
field, the interval pending the arrival of trains being occupied 
with an excellent tea at the Beauclerc Arms. 


The Japanese Government is commencing to prepare for 
its first international exhibition, which will be held in the year 
1902. 
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Y the courtesy of the editor of the “ Year Book of Australia” 

we have received an advance proof of the following article 

in this year’s issue, which will suggest the fulness with which the 
“industries of the colonies are treated :— 

Since 1892 the record of building progress in these colonies 
rhas been but a reflex of the condition of affairs in other com- 
»mercial matters, and the boom times of fifteen and twelve years 
-ago, when builders estimated and obtained premiums of from 

10 to 15 per cent. for the speedy completion of their contracts 
have, except in extraordinary instances, become mere memories 
to the architects and contractors of to-day. Yet the operations 
of the year have been more numerous, and what is better, more 
-continuous than those of 1896, which in their turn exceeded in 
~value those of the preceding year. Speaking more particularly 
of New South Wales and Sydney, architects are almost 
“unanimous tn agreement with this opinion, and even contractors 
admit that their services have been in greater demand, although 
this demand has been tempered by a counter-demand for 
cheapness of construction, which, it is alleged, has brought into 
“existence a class of contractors whose only desire is to obtain 
work almost at any cost to themselves. Unfortunately ‘this 
-allegation has corroboration afforded to it in the fact that the work 
‘of the year has been financially disastrous to several well-known 
and reputable firms, particularly in the two colonies of Victoria 
-and New South Wales. A characteristic of the energy of the 
Roman Catholic community, as regards ecclesiastical building, 
‘is afforded by the fact that at the present moment there are 
-three cathedrals in progress—one in Queensland, one in New 
South Wales, another in Victoria, whilst another is just com- 
gpleted in Melbouine. 

__ In the city of Melbourne there have not been any buildings 
of sufficient importance to particularise in connection with this 
-article finished during the year, the builder’s work for that time 
consisting of renovations and additions to existing edifices, and 
as a further proof of the remark made last year by the present 
writer that Melbourne was alieady overbuilt, it is improbable 
that the immense block of land in the centre of the city denuded 
of its structures by the great fire of November last, will be again 
so densely covered with buildings for some years at least. 
Poriions, of course, are to be built upon almost immediately, 
-and architectural plans are already made, but most of the busi- 
ness firms have found other suitable premises. The fire in 
Flinders Lane’in 1896 (also in November) destroyed many 
thousands of pounds worth of building that have not yet been 
rep:aced, and the comparative briskness of trade in Melbourne 
has been due to suburban building, which has been of a durable 
sand pleasing character. The erection of the large cathedral at 
Bendigo, the contract sum for the first portion of the building 
being somewhere about 30,000/,, is still proceeding, whilst dur- 
ing the year a most commodious hotel has been completed in 
the same town at a cost of nearly 20,000/. Hitec 

As regards business and residential premises, Ballarat, 

‘Bendigo, Geelong and other centres have pursued the course 
~of progression of years past, the effects of the financial climax 
of 1893 not having affected them nearly so severely as it did 
the capital cities of the group. The suburban building around 
Melbourne is now assuming a substantial and more ornate 
‘character than that of a decade ago, and instances have occurred 
«during the year where the run-up boom terrace has been de- 
molished to give place to enduring family residences. 

In Sydney, the oldest capital city in Australia, the business 
premises in the principal streets have for a few years past been 
~exhibiting the ravages of time, and 1897 witnessed a more rapid 

substitution of new edifices for old than did any preceding 
years. It cannot, however, be said that all of these have shown 
-a decided improvement in architectural taste ; indeed, one 
“gaudy structure has become horresco referens to the profession, 
-and is described to the budding wielder of the square and 
compass as an example of what to avoid. 
things are done in the principal street in Sydney may be gauged 
from the’ fact that there were finished during the year two busi- 
ness premises in juxtaposition, one with double the area and 
frontage of the other, yet the smaller one cost about 5,000/. to 
build, whilst the latter was erected for 2,000/. One possesses 
a distinct architectural feeling, is of picked bricks with stone 
dressings, and has an ornamental angle toweret, whilst’ the 
“other is made of cement, glass and galvanised iron. Fortunately 
the architect of the ‘first-named is being entrusted with a com- 
paratively large amount of city work, and his deft manipulation 
of brickwork is making itself manifest. There has not been any 
Government work in the city proper, with the exception of 
‘some large additions to the Government Printing Office at a 
‘cost of about 12,000/. This work is of a purely utilitarian 
character, and is designed for business purposes only. ‘The 
exterior is a simple treatment of window openings and brick 
walls with stone dressings. This building is remarkable, as 
it was chosen by the Minister for Works (Mr. J. H. Young) as 
an example of what could be done by day labour as against 
‘the contract system. Asa result he alleges that the system of 
wProviding materials and direct superintendence by the Govern- 
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ee 
ment-architect’s officers affords better building at a slightly 
cheaper rate to the Department. This contention is scouted 
both by contractors and architects, and they back up their 
denial with figures. On the contrary, the Department also uses 
figures, and it) appears to be impossible to obtain an accurate 
statement of the position. Though public buildings have been 
few in New South Wales, it would be unjust to pass over the 
improvement that has.taken place with regard to the suburban 
school buildings of the year ; one or two. smali schools in the 
Romanesque style are very pleasing, whilst a more costly 
school at Leichhardt, built of freestone with an Italian treat- 
ment for 4,000/., is a charming example of subdued ornament. 
Mr. W. L. Vernon, Government architect, has also been busy, 
and police-stations and post offices testify to the ability of his 
officers. Sydney suburban building on the northern railway 
line has progressed apace, the class of structures being, as a 
rule, of a superior style, and in consequence having some pre- 
tensions to tasteful design. The long unbroken tile roof and 
modified form of bungalow plan has been adopted with good 
effect in some residences, while Queen Anne gables and details 
are paramount in others. 

Jn Brisbane the work of the architect has been limited, but 
there are indications that this year will be productive of a little 
more enterprise in this direction. The business premises 
erected in Queen Street during the year have been few, but the 


‘Stock Exchange forms a pleasing contrast to the buildings of 


the vicinity. ie 

Perth and Fremantle have both benefited immensely, and in 
the former city the Library, Government offices, the Mint and 
numerous imposing business premises have been erected in the 
city proper, and whilst the total amount of publicly advertised 
contracts in Melbourne has reached over 1,200,000/., and in 
Sydney has been considerably more, Western Australia, with a 
Public Works expenditure alore of 4co,o00/. (more than double 
that of the other colonies), has probably had as much money as 
in the two others expended within its boundaries. This state- 
ment is well within the mark, when it is considered that in Perth 
alone 1,245 new buildings have been erected, three-fourths of 
them being constructed of brick and stone. F 


New Buildings in 1897.—New South Wales.. 


‘During the year the most prominent building completed 
from plans furnished by the Government architect has been the 
first portion of the new Art Gallery, comprising one large salon” 
and four smaller ones. The building material is of stone and 
the walls are severely divided’ into bays surmounted with an 
entablature, the frieze of which contains the names of famous 
ancient painters This portion cost close upon 10,000/. and 
the second portion is now proceeding at a contract price of over 


| 13,0007. Extensive additions to the Supreme Court have been 


completed. A police station has been erected at Darlinghurst 
of a pleasing design. The court-house at Parramatta is one of 
the most important works carried out during the year. - It is of 
brick with stone dressings, flanked with an elaborate Classic 


_ portico, a style of architecture-particularly fitting for the abode 
of justice. 


It may be assuredly said that the ancient town of 
Parramatta now holds one of the best-designed court-houses in 
the colonies. A large work has been finished in the conversion 
of old buildings and the erection of new at Rydalmere : but the 
design affords no matter for remark, except that the planning 
of the accommodation has been carefully considered and does 
not appear to be capable of any radical improvement. For the 
Police Department buildings bave been erected at Redfern, 
Broken Hill, Fernmount, Forbes, Junee, Murrumburrah, 
Maclean, Rylstone, Singleton, Sofala and Tumut; whilst 
pleasantly designed, but perchance somewhat costly, post 
offices have been erected in several suburbs and inland towns. 
In the Instruction Department some good work has been done, 
the most prominent completed building being the Bathurst 
Technical College. The design is Romanesque, treated very 
freely, if such a qualification may be used in connection with 
this phase of architectural evolution, and is L-shaped on plan, 
with 79 feet frontage to the main street and 108 feet to the 
other side of the right angle. The walls are of picked bricks 
with stone dressings, consisting of sills, string-courses, window- 
heads and label-moulds of arched windows, stone finials at 
corners and moulded stone copings for gables. The accom- 
modation afforded is of an extensive character, and the require- 
ments of technical education in Bathurst are well provided for. 
Another building of a semi-public character is the new Sydney 
city markets, not yet completed. This work has now been under 
way for more than three years, and it is anticipated that the pre- 
mises will be ready for occupation in the fourth month of the year. 
This isanother Romanesque building, surmounted byan immense 
dome flanked by smaller’ ones symmetrically placed... The 
building is yet enswathed by hoardings, ladders and the im- 
pedimenta of the builder, and the searching light of professional 
criticism has but touched it. 
Ecclesiastical building has . been’ fairly progressive, - and 


another contract has been let for the eighth portion of St. 


Mary’s Cathedral, from the original drawings of Mr.-.W. W.. 
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Wardell, and it is anticipated that this instalment will be com- 
pleted in about two years. The amount of the contract in the 
present case is close upon 26,000/. At Waverley a Presbyterian 
‘church has been built from the designs of Messrs. Nixon & 
Allen, at a cost of 3,000/., and many smaller sacred edificés 
have been erected. The principal building for business pur- 
poses constructed during the year is the New South Wales 
Lager Beer establishment at Dowling Street. This is a 
splendidly-massed structure, and cost 20,000/. without plant 
and fittings. Another work carried out from designs furnished 
iby the same firm, Messrs. Mansfield & Son, Is the Civil Service 
Stores in Pitt Street. These stores cost 10,000/., and are an 
acquisition to the street architecture of the vicinity. The other 
‘buildings of any significance are business premises 1n George 
Street, from designs supplied by Mr. H. C. Kent, and built for 
about 5,000/.; business premises designed by Mr. J. Kirkpatrick, 
costing about 2,500/., and some half-dozen other structures in 
the same street at a cost of from 4,000/. to 5,000/., from plans by 
Messrs. Morgan & Josephson, H. S. Thompson, W. Martin and 
H. C. Kent. One remarkable piece of city building was the 
entire remodelling of a block of warehouses in Pitt Street, under 
the supervision of Messrs. Rowe & Spain. The great extent of 
the work done and its completeness may be gauged from the 
fact that the expenditure totalled about 15,000/. Many of the 
architects have completed important suburban business and 
residential premises, among them being a terrace at Balmain 
‘by Mr. M. C. Day; at the Glebe by Mr. M. B. Halligan at a 
cost of about $0007, and many villas, particularly on the 
northern side of the harbour. 


Queensland. 


The Public Works Department of this colony has not been 
very busy, its operations in the main being with State school 
buildings at prices ranging from 2,000/7. down to about 5o00/. 
A contract for 9,000/. for additions to the Hospital for Insane, 
Toowoomba, has been let. The Agricultural College main 
buildings at Gatton have been completed at a cost of 6,100/., 
and a chemical laboratory with most modern fittings at a cost 
of 1,200/. is almost completed. The post and telegraph office 
at Warwick is of yellow freestone obtained in the neighbour- 
hood. The foundation, owing to the treacherous nature of the 
subsoil, is of heavy concrete, with two rows of railway rails 
embedded in it. The design is Renaissance, the street fronts 
being clean chiselled and the other walls finished in hammer- 
‘dressed work. At the Goodna Hospital for Insane a residence 
is almost completed for the chief. medical superintendent at a 
cost of about 2,300/. The building-is of one storey with 11-inch 
cavity walls, white stone dressings, dark brick arches and red 
tile roof, and contains thirteen rooms, with appurtenances. 
The verandahs are about Io feet wide all around, and the roof, 
well broken up, is of bungalow type, gabled out and finished 
with deep barge-boards and brackets. 
during the year, the recreation-hall and library at Dunwich 
Asylum is perhaps the most noteworthy. The library is 34 feet 
by 14 feet, librarian’s room and bookbinding room, hall, 60 feet 
by 34 feet, with stage, dressing-rooms and verandahs at front 
and sides. The principal State school erected this year is the 
Mount Morgan School for Girls, built almost entirely of hard- 
wood, It consists of two separate rooms, 52 feet by 25 feet, 
placed in L form, and having two square porches at the inter- 
sections, surmounted by overhanging open roofs.’ Verandahs 
10 feet wide, teachers’ rooms, lavatories and cloak-rooms are 
provided. The light is provided principally by five light 
windows in each gable end placed at a high level, the ceiling is 
coved, and the roofs supported upon wrought-iron principals, 
ornamentally treated where visible. Boyle’s. turret ventilators 
are fixed upon .the roofs, and suitable air and light inlets are 
provided under the verandahs. -The buildings are erected 
upon high piers, the portions underneath being asphalted and 
used as exercise and playgrounds. Many minor works, such 
as additions, repairs, &c., have engaged the attention of the 
Department. 

In ecclesiastical and domestic work there has not. been a 
very busy time in the southern. part of the colony, several addi- 
tions to business premises in Brisbane and the erection: of 
suburban villas having chiefly occupied the attention of archi- 
tects. Notable exceptions are the Stock Exchange in Queen 
Street, and.a printing house, also in Queen Street, from designs 
furnished by Messrs. G. H. M. Addison & Leslie Corrie. In 
church building, the alterations of the Presbyterian church in 
Ann. Street, South Brisbane, are of interest, as the original 
building was the first one erected, in 1850, for the purposes of 
this sect in South Brisbane. .The transformation is an accept- 
able one, the full plan now being a Latin cross, with a neatly 
enriched exterior. The cathedral at Rockhampton is almost 
completed, and at Maryborough and Charters Towers there 
has been .nothing remarkable, the substitution of primitive 
buildings by those. of a more durable character. being the field 
for the builder’s energies. 
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South Australia. ; 

The superintendent of public buildings, Mr. C. E. Owen- 
Smyth, reports to Parliament that the strictest economy has 
been practised in his department throughout the year, though 
the building trade has been fairly busy. The department has 
been largely extending its “day work” operations under well- 
approved foremen, and the results have been altogether better 
and’ more economical work, but the clerical work has been 
much increased. Amongst the works carried out are the con- 
version of a gaol into a reformatory for girls, at a cost of about 
7oo/. ; a police station at about an equal cost ; a school and 
residence at Aldgate Valley, to seat 100 children, at a cost of 
1,000/,; another at Athelstone at a little over 1,000/.; and 
sundry repairs, renovations and additions to existing buildings, 
upon which sums of from Io/. to 1,300/. have been expended. 
Altogether, about 20,000/. has been expended under Mr. Owen- 
Smyth’s supervision. 

Private architects in Adelaide also say that the year has 
been a fairly busy one for the building trade, and several 
hundred houses have been built in and around the city. Mr. 
H. J. Cowell has made the plans and supervised the erection of 
a commodious residence at Unley Park, and the style of archi- 
tecture adopted in this colony for domestic building approxi- 
mates to that of the other colonies. 


Victoria. 


The necessity for economy has prevailed in the policy of the 
Public Works Department of this colony, and they report that 
no work of importance has been put through their hands during 
the year.. The staff has been employed chiefly upon renova- 
tions of and additions to existing buildings, and _ utilitarian 
motives have been paid full attention to. Some new buildings 
have been erected, chiefly rural schools, and with these the 
architect is’ usually content to use the materials nearest to 
hand and in an easy manner. Financial matters are, however, 
brightening in building affairs in Victoria, and the department 
shortly anticipates a greater amount of work. 

In Melbourne proper there have been no buildings of any 
size erected during the year, and architects have been engaged 
with suburban and rural work. Chief amongst the city and 
suburban buildings were additions to Younghusband’s wool 
stores, at a cost of 6,o00/.; a pretentious hotel in Lonsdale 
Street, at.a cost of 3,000/.; Messrs. Moran & Cuto’s com- 
modious warehouse in Fitzroy, the expenditure amounting to 
over 7,c00/, ; and Fitzgerald’s drapery warehouse, North Mel- 
bourne, cost 4,000/, A pretty Early English church for the 
Presbyterian body has been erected at Ascot Vale, from a 
selected competitive design by Mr. John Little, A.R.V.I.A., at 
a cost of about 4,000/, Accommodation is provided for 600 
worshippers. The chief event of the year was the opening of 
St..Patrick’s Cathedral, Melbourne. ‘The style of architecture 
is Gothic of the fourteenth century, and the drawings of the 
building, which is'not yet completed, were made by Mr. W. W. 
Wardell in September 1858, so that exactly 39 years have 
been occupied in erecting this portion of this enduring pile. 
The dimensions of the building are :—Nave, sanctuary and 
lady chapel, clear internal length, 320 feet ; internal length of 
transepts, 162 feet; height of main roof to ridges, 98 feet ; 
whilst the height of central tower and spire, when completed, 
will be 260 feet, and the height of the western towers and 
spires will be.203 feet. The present cost of the building from 
inception may be taken at about 150,000/, 


Western Australia, 


The. year has done much towards insuring the stability of 
the colony and the faith of its inhabitants with regard to its 
future, and this is revealed most tangibly in the buildings that 
have been erected in Perth and Fremantle by the citizens. 
Banking premises, public halls, warehouses, hotels and resi- 
dences of a substantial character have reached completion 
during the year. The report of the architectural division of the 
Public-‘Works Department discloses a very busy state, and the 
expenditure of money upon Government buildings exceeds the 
magnificent sum of 400,c00/. A comparison may be easily 
made when it ‘is borne in mind that New South Wales, the 
mother colony of the group, has not for the past three or four 
years spent but little more than a third of this amount annually. 
One of the features of the year is the preparation of standard 
drawings, somewhat similar to the scheme adopted by the 
Public Instruction Department. of New South Wales. with 
regard to, schools, for small administrative buildings on the 
goldfields and in sparsely populated’ but settled districts. A 
standard specification has also been adopted. The many new 
buildings during the last three years have made a material 
impression. on the amount expended in maintenance, and a 
replacement of wood and iron with bricks and stone 
is outlined:» During the year there have been in progress 
23 hospitals; ‘2 quarantine. stations, 1 asylum, 36 police 
buildings, 3 gaol buildings, an industrial school, 2 defence 


* buildings, a library and museum, an observatory, Govern- 
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ment House, 5 harbour. departmental buildings, 6 Customs 
buildings and magazines, the mint, 9 court-houses, 65 post and 
telegraph offices, 13 buildings for the Mines Department, 26 
schools and several other buildings. These form a total of 199 
blocks of new buildings, 94 being constructed generally of 
brick and stone, 98 of wood and iron. The Perth markets and 
cold storage stores were completed during the year and are a 
splendid addition to the commercial buildings of the city. At 
the Kalgoorlie Hospital additions consisting of surgery, 
mortuary and minor offices have been added to the temporary 
structure, and a permanent building having broad verandahs 
and providing four wards of eighteen beds each, with all 
necessary offices and staff quarters, built of wood and iron, has 
been completed at a cost of 4,4314 1os.. Additional accommo- 
dation for native prisoners at Roebourne gaol has been com- 
pleted, the amount expended being close upon 7,000/._ Exten- 
sive Government stores at Fremantle have been finished at a 
cost of-5,942/. 125. 4d. and the Coolgardie temporary post office 
has cost 6,6412. 19s. 8d, The Perth boys and girls’ school at a 
contract price of 9,356/. 19s. 2d. has also been completed. 
Departmental offices, Perth, have cost nearly 10,000/., and have 
been finished during the year. A remarkable feature of the last 
few months in Perth is the decrease in the cost of building, and 
the work carried out in 1898 bids fair to be done at a cheaper 
rate than that of 1897. 


THE BUILDING ACCIDENT IN WESTMINSTER. 


N the 12th inst. the inquiry was resumed at the. West- 
minster Coroner’s Court by Mr. John Troutbeck, assisted 
by Mr. John Slater as assessor. 

Mr. James Andrews, the general foreman of the works, said 
the footings for the pier Were seven courses of brickwork in 
extent, and 4 feet 13 inches wide at the bottom. ' According to 
the terms of the Building Act, footings should be twice the 
thickness of the wall. He believed the footings were put in for 
a thicker wall. i 

Mr. W. R. Rickard, the principal contractor, recalled, 
produced an agreement entered into between himself and Mrs. 
H. Leeds, of West Norwood, on November 12 last, under 
which Mrs. Leeds purchased the freehold and indemnified the 
witness “from any further personal cost in respect of the 
completion of the building.” 

Mr. Young said the short effect of the document was that 
Mrs. Leeds bought for 1,000/. all Rickard’s interest in the north 
and south blocks, and subsequently to that she became the 
freeholder. The document which had been put in was intended 
to appoint Rickard as her contractor. 


Mr. Avory said the document must be read with the building” 


agreement of June 23, 
niortgagee’s solicitor. 

Mr. Young said that by that agreement ‘it was Rickard’s 
venture, and by the subsequent contract he parted with his 
interest to Mrs. Leeds for 1,000/. 

The witness, in answer to’ Mr. Young, said’ that since No- 
vember 12, 1897, he had acted as contractor for Mrs. Leeds to 
erect the building. 
were consigned to Mrs. Leeds because that lady’s credit was 
better than his, and in some cases he was authorised to pledge 
Mrs. Leeds’ credit. The cost of the bricks which were con- 
demned was 2/. 2s. per 1,000 “ alongside,” which was a good 
price. They were condemned by Mr. Pawley, the architect, at 
another job. Mr. Pawley told witness that those bricks were 
rather soft, and ought not to be used for the bottom part of the 


1896, which was in possession of the 


building. The best of the bricks might have been used for the: 


inside walls, 2 

Mr. Avory : When Mr. Pawley condemned these bricks at 
the other job, did you not lead him to understand that they 
would be ground up for mortar?—Quite so, or most of them. 
I-do not think they were all bad. 

Mr. Avory: But all of those he condemned you gave him 
to understand would be ground up for mortar ?—Yes. 

’ The witness, in reply to further questions, said Mrs. Leeds 
was the widow of a builder by whom witness had for many 
years been employed as building. contractor.. Mr. Pawley 
acted merely as architect, and witness paid his fees. 

_Mr. C. W. Courtenay, the contractor for the stonework, gave 
evidence of supplying stone templates, five of which were of a 
larger size than the others. . His bills were mostly paid by 
cheques drawn by Mrs. Leeds. ; 

Mr. John) Drew-Bear, engineer, of Queen Victoria Street, 
said his firm supplied some of the girders for the building. He 
prepared a scheme for the ironwork construction, but it was not 
carried out and the girders were.supplied. according to order. 
In the: plan no provision was made for stanchions, 

Mr. Samuel Murrell, engineer, Victoria Street, S.W., said 
he was the contractor for the cast-iron cornice and he was 


asked by Mr. Simpson, on behalf of Mrs. Leeds, to.connect the | 


reof, which he had already made. After doing that he started 


Certain materials intended for the building. 


| being raised at the time of the accident. 


the concreting. . The centring and concreting were to be paid . 
for at the rate of 3s. per yard. He did not see any specification 
as to how the concrete was to be mixed and _he had no instruc- ~ 
tions. He provided the coke breeze, but the cement and the 
lifting were found for him. The work of concreting the roof 
was commenced, he believed, on March 25. On Wednesday, — 
April 13, the roof had been concreted with the exception of a 
portion round the skylight. Later on there was some discus- 
sion with reference to an alteration of the skylight, and eventu- 
ally some of the concrete was cut away by the order of Andrews, 
the foreman. By April 16 the whole of the concreting had — 
been finished. None of his men did anything on the roof up — 
till the dinner hour on the day of the accident. Witness — 
lunched with Mr. Simpson, the assistant architect, on that day, © 
and Mr. Simpson’s last words were, “Don’t on any account let — 
any of your men strike that centring.” Witness thereupon told — 
his foreman, the deceased man Parker, through the telephone, ° 
not to touch the centring, but to get on with the sixth-floor 
joists. A little later he heard of the calamity and on going © 
to the building he found that the centring had been struck. 
With regard to the alleged improper mixing of the concrete, 
that material would speak for itself. The cement was given — 
to him by Simpson, and it caused no loss to him no matter - 
how much was used. Assuming that the building collapsed © 
owing to the removal of the centring, the concrete would fall in 
pieces of 3 feet 6 inches wide. He could give no reason for the © 
joists falling. His belief was that the accident was caused by 
some one hoisting a weight by means of a winch and a 
‘“snatch” fixed around the pier, so causing the pier to “shoot — 
out.” One man could exert seven tons on the pier with the — 
assistance of the snatch block. Mr. Pawley had told him that 
someone was hoisting at the time. He believed that Mr. Pawley 
made that statement after he gave his evidence on Monday, 
when he said .that the only way in which he could account for 
the collapse was through the falling of the concrete. a 
By Mr. Kent: It was dangerous to strike the centring at 
the time it was struck. i! 
John Hammond, a labourer who was at work on the roof at — 
the time of the accident, said he and five other men were 
instructed by the deceased man Parker to strike the centring. — 
The concrete was very hard, and to test it witness “bounced” — 
a crowbar on it. It sounded like a drum, He was certain that — 
the concrete did not go first. The whole thing collapsed with- © 
out the slightest warning. He should say the concrete was 
thoroughly set and fit for striking. He could not say whether 
there was any hoisting going on at the time. He did not 
notice any vibration. He saw nothing to account for the col- 
lapse. He had kncewn concrete to set well and the centring be ~ 
fit for striking in eight days. The portion of the concrete which — 
collapsed had been up a much longer time. 
At Monday’s sitting Mr. Avory explained Mr. Pawley’s. 
position so far as the property was concerned. The governors _ 
of the Grey Coat Hospital were the freeholders, and Mrs. 
Leeds acquired a building agreement from them with the option: — 
of purchasing the land. She made a declaration of trust in” 
favour of Mr. Pawley, who was a cestuigue trust. Then a” 
building agreement was granted to Mr. Rickard, which was 
subsequently sold back to her for 1,000/, Mrs. Leeds was thus © 
Mr. Pawley’s trustee. oe 
_ The Coroner: He is really the freeholder ? : 
Mr. Avory: Yes. It is in that legal position, as beneficial 
owner, that he agreed with the Commissioner of Works to 
grant them a lease of these two blocks when they were 
completed, . “<item 
. Mr. Kent: After November 12 Rickard was working under 
the direction of Pawley at prime cost. : : ser. 
The Coroner remarked that there appeared to have been 
no understanding as to who was to bear the brunt in the event 
of damage or injury. 
John Hammond, a labourer, gave additional evidence. He” 
said he could almost swear that the bottom part of the con-— 
creting did not crumble or fall away before the other part of the _ 
roof. The centring boards were passed up to him quite clean, — 
indicating that none of the concreting ‘had crumbled. He was ' 
quite certain that the concrete did not fall first and the girders * 
afterwards. eK: 
John Peckham, a carpenter in the employment of Messrs. ” 
J. Smith & Son, of Norwood Junction, the contractors for the” 
joinery work, said he was on the roof of the building at the~ 
time of the accident working at the skylight, which had a deal 
frame and oak sashes. There were three poles, from 4 inches ~ 
to 5 inches in diameter, properly lashed across the opening, 
forming a jib. A few minutes before the accident he noticed 
that there was a great strain on the jib and the block was’ 
“squeaking.” Something was evidently being raised, but he 
did not know what. He could not say whether anything was — 
He noticed the’ 
breeze concrete cracking. There were two or three distinct’ 
cracks parallel with the front wall. He warned his mate that. 
the roof was collapsing, and they both ran to the parapet and — 
jumped on. When they looked round they found that the. 
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ers and. everything else had disappeared. 
hat the last witness had stated, except that 
und the north skylight was 


concrete, iron. gird 
He agreed with all t 
‘he was of opinion the concrete ro 


moist. 
By Mr. Avory: Just before the collapse he heard the 


rattling of boards, as if the centring was being struck, In his 
opinion the striking ef the centring had something to do with 
the falling in of the roof. The concrete appeared to be hard in 
places. : ae 
Mr. Avory: Why do you think that the striking of the 
centring had something to do with the concrete falling ?—I 
consider that the concrete had not been laid long enough for 
the centring to be struck. It is the only way in which I can 
account for the collapse. 
_ By Mr Ellis Griffith: He had all that day known that the 
concrete was soft at the spot he had indicated. The creaking 
noise just before the collapse came from the hoist. He knew 
.the block was being worked because it was “ squeaking.’ 

The Coroner pointed out that Mr. Murrell had said that one 
man could exert 7 tons on the block-pulley. _ 

Thomas Copping, a carpenter and joiner, who was also at 
work on the roof at the time of the accident, gave ‘corroborative 


evidence. 


~.. Mr. Murrell, the contractor for the roof, said that Mr. 


Simpson, the assistant architect, had asked him whether he did 
not know that some of his (witness’s) men were hoisting iron- 
work at the time of the accident. Witness had no evidence to 
show that anything was being lifted at the time. 

Leonard Skinner, a general labourer employed by Banks’s 
Fireproof Syndicate, Limited, said he never found any of the 
binding girders tied with repes. So far as he saw the girders 


‘were all fixed and bolted together in the ordinary and proper 


avay. The lacing joists did not bolt. 

Charles Smith, a labourer in the employment of Mr. Murrell, 
the roof contractor, said he was one of the men injured in the 
accident. He was working at the time on a scaffold immedi- 
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ately under the roof’ He and a man named Affleck were | 


-drawing the bolts when suddenly, without warning, the entire 
roof collapsed and witness fell to the first-floor window and 
succeeded in getting on the coping. He could not account for 
‘the collapse. The concrete appeared to be “all right,” it was 
quite hard. The boards came clearly away. 

Thomas Stewart, a foreman plumber, said he was employed 


-on the building by the contractor for the plumber’s work. On 


the day of the accident he was on the roof of the south block. 


He heard a cracking sound like the crushing of a matchbox, | 


and he scrambled to a scaffold. The roof collapsed altogether. 

By Mr. Avory : In his opinion the concrete was not fit for 
striking. 

By Mr. Gardiner: He could not swear that the girders did 
not fall before the roof. 

The witness, in reply to the Coroner, said there were no 
scaffold poles across the centre skylight for hoisting purposes. 

The Coroner pointed out that that was a distinct contradic- 
tion of what other witnesses had sworn to. ; ' 

The witness adhered to his statement,-adding that the jib 
referred to was erected after the collapse. Before the accident 
the opening of the centre skylight was occupied by the scaffold 
upon which the deceased man Bray was working. There must 
have beena snatch block, but he did not see it.. If there was a 
jib formed of scaffold poles it must have been below the scaffold 
under the roof. The witness added that he had. to break up 
portions of the pier before he could get at the bodies... Some 
of the pieces weighed half a ton. 

Henry Alfred Penfold, a scaffolder, said he was on the sixth 
floor striking the scaffolding when he saw the hoist go to the 
front, and everything fell from the roof on to the sixth floor, and 
thence to the basement. He believed that the poles forming 
the jib were erected by the contractors for the stonework. 

On Tuesday, Henry Alfred Penfold, a scaffolder, recalled, 

stated that there was a template on each floor. He did not 
notice any great strain on the pulley blocks. 
_ William Aspinall, a stonemason in the employment of the 
Victoria Stone Company, said that at the time of the accident 
he was on the staircase between the sixth and seventh floors, 
and the first thing he noticed was the pier falling over towards 
him. It then suddenly collapsed. He had no doubt whatever 
that the pier collapsed first and that the roof followed it. He 
and his mates hoisted material with the aid of a snatch block 
attached to a scaffold pole passed through one of the back 
windows. It was not near, and in no way connected with, the 
brick pier, so that any strain which was caused would not affect 
the pier. He heard no sound until the collapse occurred. 
’ By Mr. Chapman: The weights: raised varied from 2 
to 4 cwt. 

William Aspinall, sen., the father of the last witness, gave 
corroborative evidence. He noticed some dust falling on his 
head, and on looking up saw the pier falling. Immediately 
afterwards it collapsed with a crash and the roof fell in. 

Frederick George Gander, a scaffolder employed on the 
sixth floor of the building at the time of the accident, said he 


cwt. 
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noticed dust flying up above the pier, and immediately after- 
wards the pier “buckled up” about the level of the sixth floor. 
He came to the conclusion that the buckling up was the result 
of too great a weight being placed on the top of it. The pier 
stood without support, except that there were iron joists in it, 
and therefore nothing in the middle to steady it. 

Charles Albert Gander, a labourer, the brother of the last 
witness, said he was standing on the staircase of the building 
with his back to the pier when he heard a noise. He looked 
round and saw the pier falling. Earlier in the afternoon he 
saw some workmen striking the centring. 

Edward John Thorp, a bricklayer, said he had a contract 
with Mr. Rickard for the brickwork at 4/. a rod without scaf- 
folding and 6/. a rod with. ‘That was for labour only. He did 
the whole of the brickwork of the .south block. He received 
instructions from the general foreman, Andrews, at whose office 
he saw the plans. He did not work on the brick pier himself. 
The wall was built first. The footings were put in for a 
2 ft. 8 in. wall, but the wall was reduced from off the top of the 
footings to 18 in. The pier was built up to the level of the 
fifth floor five bricks by two and a half bricks thick. From the 
fifth floor to the roof he reduced the dimensions to 3 ft. 9 in. 
by 1 ft. 10 in. He altered it after a conversation with Andrews, 
who agreed with him that the pier would be stronger built 
that way. Three girders ran from each floor to the pier. 
There were six large templates in the pier, and hard stock 
bricks and cement were used in its construction, not mortar, 
as was stated by Collins. He did not know where the bricks 
came from, but no soft bricks were used in the construction of 
the pier. It was not true that part of the pier was erected ona 
template. On the day of the accident he was on the roof of 
the north block and saw two carpenters running, after which 
the roof fell in. He attributed the collapse to the fact that the 
concrete was not properly set, so that when the centring was 
removed a sheet of concrete between the lacing joists, about 
23 feet in length, caved in against the top of the pier, which was 
the weakest point, and pushed the pier over. 

By Mr. Avory: On April 18 the concrete generally was 
soft ; he broke it with his fingers. He saw the concrete half 
an hour before the accident and he did not think it was in a fit 
state for the centring tobe struck. Concrete of that thickness 
should be laid at least twenty-one days to be thoroughly 
reliable. It was untrue that soft bricks, unfit for use, were used 
inside the building. He never saw a job better supplied with 
bricks. 

By Mr. Ellis Griffith: There might have been 10,000 or 
12,000 bricks used. His opinion was asked on each barge load. 
He complained about the qualivy of the bricks, aud was always 
told not to use any which he considered unfit to use. 5 

By Mr, Kent: All the brickwork in the pier was absolutely 
sound and good. 

By a Juror: His work was done under the control. of 
Andrews, Mr. Rickard’s foreman. 

Harry Sage, a foreman scaffolder, who was on the staircase 
between the sixth and seventh floors at the time of the accident, 
said he heard.a crash, and on turning round he saw that the 
pier was all right. A few seconds afterwards it began to move, 
and it then collapsed, carrying the scaffold and the deceased 
man Lillywhite away with it. 

By Mr. Avory : He was quite sure that the noise he first 
heard came from overhead. ‘That was before the pier moved. 

In the course of the inquiry on Wednesday Peter White, a 
scaffolder, said the breeze in the concrete was not coke breeze, 
but refuse from engine-houses, which was not suitable for roof 
concrete. . He never saw anything “compo” put into the pier. 

Henry Homer: said the pier was constructed of hard stock 
bricks and cement. Some soft bricks were used in the wall, 
but Mr. Thorp stopped the use. 

Mr. E. Thorp, son of one of the contractors, said he never 
used anything but hard stock bricks and cement, and never 
saw any mortar being used, nor did the lower parts of the pier 
look as if mortar had been used, . 

Mr. Edward D. Drury, the district surveyor, said he re- 
ceived notice of the proposed erection of Abbey Mansions in 
March 1896. He considered the plans and wrote the result 
of his inspection on August 21. A question had arisen as to 
whether the building was to be used for domestic purposes, 
which would have necessitated the reservation of an open 
space in the rear. That accounted for the delay. He 
wrote to Mr. Pawley, the architect, pointing out the 
requirements of the Building Act. It was finally settled 
by the Building Act Committee of the London County 
Council. Amended plans were afterwards shown to him: by 
Andrews, and witness found they complied with the terms of 
the Act. He saw no detail plans. He had no powers with 
regard to the brick pier. If he considered a pier to be 
dangerous he could only report it.to the London County 
Council after it was built. .He would have control only over 
cross, external or party walls. The Building Act said nothing 
about brick piers. He last. visited the building on March 16, 
when he found that it exceeded the limit ‘allowed by the Act in 
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the height of the front wall-in Orchard Street. He called 
‘Mr. Rickard’s attention to the irregularity, and. Rickard 
wrote on. March 25 informing witness that the’ building’ 
was vested in Her Majesty’s Government, and was therefore, 
under section 202, exempted from the provisions of the London 
‘Building Act. Witness had no control over girders unless they 
carried -a wall. Girders leading to a pier would have nothing 
to do with him. Ifa storey was constructed in a roof with the 
floor more than 60 feet above the street, it must be built entirely 
of fireproof materials. The roof of this building did not come 
particularly under his notice. “The brickwork was very good, 
and the pier was made of stock bricks and cement. It was, 
quite impossible for 1,000 soft bricks to have been used without 
witness or his assistant seeing them. Section 146 of the 
“Act defined his duties. He could not call attention to a 
dangerous building until it was erected. After the collapse he 
procured a sample of the concrete, and found that it was wet, 
but-he did not think that it had been badly mixed. The 
moisture would add materially to its weight.. He saw no con- 
crete that could be crumbled with the hand. If the girders 
had remained steady and in their place he did not think the 
concrete could have fallen. He was of opinion that the pier 
was Carrying 2 tons more than a safe load, which he calculated 
‘would be about 45 tons. 
Mr. Avory said the building was made higher to suit the 
Government. 
The Coroner said that, as the building had not been finished, 
it had never been in the occupation of the Government, and 
therefore was not exempt from the terms of the Building Act..,, 
Mr. Fraser said that Mr. Drury could not seek to enforce 


the Act without coming into collision with the Commissioners, 


of Works. 

The Coroner said it was a very nice point. Mr. Drury, 
whom he did not blame, evidently thought the building was 
exempt, and ceased his supervision of the building after a certain 
date. 

Mr. Drury said he had two theories as to the cause of the 
disaster. The first was that the centring was struck too soon, 
and that the concrete fell in consequence and levered the pier 
over ; but that theory had been demolished since he had been 
in court. He was of opinion that the pier broke because it was 
not thick enough. 


ve _TESSERA. . 
Nationalism of Greek Art. 


ELLENIC art differs in one very important respect from. 
that of other nations, whether in’ ancient or modern. 


times, that it was not long confined to any close profession or 


privileged class, but soon became the possession of the'whole | 


Greek people. It was the genuine product of that peculiar.Greek 
nature and temperament which only recognised the good as the 
beautiful, and the beautiful as the good; which made no dis- 
tinction between the form and what it embodied, between beauty 
and truth ; and which was ever seeking: for the most natural 


and beautiful expression of sublime conceptions and tender 


emotions. Born in heaven, ‘reared amidst the fairest scenes of 
earth, and quickened by a vivid sense of beauty, Hellenic art 


was in its earliest years the companion of poetry and the hand- | ‘ 
It was at the same time natural in the case. 


maid of religion. 
of such a people as the Greeks, and in the highest degree for- 
tunate, that their religious system was, in the main, the creation 
of their poets, in whom clearness of vision, force and: brilliancy 
of imagination, exquisite sense of harmony and beauty, were 
leading characteristics. ' The poets,’ and‘ especially Homer, 
gave a definite and appropi ate shape to the powers which rule 
in external nature and in the human heart, and expressed their 
eternal operations as personal acts and eventful- histories. 
Poetry and religion’ combined to create a new world of gods 
and heroes, from which plastic art derived its inspiration, its 
types and models; and by endowing them with a‘ visible 
tangible form gave the desired expression to thoughts and 
feelings common to the whole Greek-race. The insight and the 
skill with which Greek artists embodied the conceptions ‘of the 
poets are abundantly attested by the fact that the outlines of the 
types which they drew in that early age have not even yet been 
obliterated by the wear of centuries from the imaginations and 
the hearts of men. 


Principles-in Art. 


The well understanding of the sound principles of art (by 
which only it can be learnt and appreciated) prevents the com- 
mission of ‘sdlecisms and barbarisms. Pursued on? principles 
contrary to nature and just reasoning, its results are generally 
absurdities, and sometimes those one-sided, ‘partial ‘and im- 
perfect views which are nothing less than proofs of insanity. 
Witness Borromini in architecture ; or, who was worse, Guarini, 
the specimens of whose architectural achievements in Turin 
look more like the sugar-and-plaster compositions of a pastry- 


cook and confectioner ; or Bernini, who in sculpture imitated — 


‘the style of Rubens ; and surely nothing could be so bad in 
_ taste as to make the drapery of his_ sculpture resemble that of 
‘painting, or anything’ it in reality is not ;/for in the imitative 


arts, as in morality, the advice esto guod esse videris should be 
recollected. These are examples of ‘an individual caprice, of a 


‘love of extravagance, and of a spirit so opposed to all truth that 


they deserve censure, and the more so because they are apt to. 


‘captivate the ignorant and unreflecting. So necessary is it that 


all should be under the guidance of reason and intention, that 
he who does not attend to what ‘these governing faculties pre- 
scribe as binding and imperative, but acts only from impulse 
‘or chance, forfeits all right to the title of:artist. But worthy of 


‘all admiration is he who exhibits-a control over himself ard his 


perhaps too ardent imagination, who regulates his enthusiasm 
by reason, who makes his’ genius conform to the rules of art, 
and rising above every particular and partial, represents only 
the universal truth. For in this as most other pursuits it will 
be best to preserve a medium. Extremes on either side are to 
be shunned. 


Surroundings of a Building. 


~ - Locality has so very much to do with the actual appearance 
which a building makes that unless some information be afforded 
in regard to it, we may be totally ignorant and unsuspicious of 
many circumstances that require to be understood. If a 
building has been seen, it is of course known how it is situated 
with respect to other buildings, whether in an open space or in 
a street, and if a street, whether it is a wide one or a narrow 
one, or if an open space, whether it is a regular or irregular one. 
It is desirable also to know what is its aspect, for it makes a 
very considerable: difference whether a portico or colonnade 
faces the north or the south, the east or the west. Therefore, if 
a building is known to us only by means of plans and other 
drawings of that kind, confined to the edifice itself, we may 
form very erroneous ideas. Of course such drawings acquairit 
us with its actual dimensions, but leave us in entire ignorance 
as to its relative size in comparison with adjoining or neigh- 
bouring buildings. It may chance, for instance, to be so greatly 
overtopped by them that instead of answering to the prepos- 
sessing appearance which it makes when shown apart from 
other objects it presents but a rather insignificant appearance 
in reality ; consequently, much as the design may be admired, 
the structure disappoints when seen, at least, at first, though ifs 
may recover our first good opinion afterwards. The reader 
knows the story of the lady who fell in love with a portrait, but 
was cured of her passion ‘on finding that her Adonis wore a 
wooden leg. In order to judge what figure a building actually 
cuts, it is necessary to know something more about it than 
elevations, &c., show. The “about it” is here to be understood 


literally ; .since, with regard to effect, ‘much: depends. upon 


accidents of site and locality, upon aspect, point of view and 
various other circumstances, any one of which may be more or 
less influential, even taken by itself singly ; therefore, whea 
combined, must be so in a high degree either favourably or the — 
reverse. 


GENERAL. — 


Mr. A. W..Soames, who has been elected member for 
South Norfolk, is an architect. He was a pupil of Sir A. W. 
Blomfield,- A.R.A. Mr. Soames was born in Brighton on 
November 30, 1852. He received his early education at 
Brighton College, and in 1871 proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A. and M.A. degrees. He 
married Eveline, eldest daughter of the late Mr. T. Horsman- 
Cole, of Ore, Sussex. 


Mr. W. E. Lockhart’s original study for his picture of the 
Jubilee service in Westminster Abbey. in 1897, which is hung 
in this year’s Salon,‘has been bought by the French Govern- 
ment.~ The picture itself, which was commissioned by Her 
Majesty, is in the royal collection:at’ Windsor. os Ree ee 

Mr. Edwin 0. Sachs has decided to issue a large folio 
volume entitled “Stage Construction,” on the occasion of the 
impending Wagner Cycle at Covent Garden, when ‘so many of 
the Beyreuth methods and ‘appliances will be in use. ’ The 
volume will be illustrated with about 200 drawings,’ sketches, 
photographs and diagrams from thé leading stages of Europe. ’ 

Mr. John Bjand, architect, who had long practised in Bir- 
mingham, died suddenly in ‘his office on Monday. , “ Suid 

Mr. F.,C.,Penrose has.attended before the . Council of 
Ministers in. Athens to explain the present condition of the 
Parthenon, and the’ more immediate requirements for its pre- 
servation. ; . ; ee OE 

The Ashburnham Library ‘has been’ sold, the 4,075 lots 
realising ‘the sum of 62,7122 75. 6a... ee tad 

Mr. FE. R. Farrows’ paimphiet on ‘Fire Resisting Floors” — 
in London: has appeared: © It describes’ several systems now in. 
usec he ast mAs Be VSS 
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THE cathedral of Metz has fewer departures from the 
normal Gothic type than most of the German examples of 
its class. The interior especially is deserving of admiration. 
The building is now being restored. Among the alterations 
is the removal of the porch which was erected by BLONDEL 
in 1764, as a memorial of the recovery of Louis XV. from 
a dangerous illness which in 1744 laid His Majesty pros- 
trate in the city. It was on that occasion the king acquired 
the surname Aien-aimé, which, according to President 
HAINAULT, was the highest title the great prince had 
earned. The works are under the control of M. Tornow. 
He is a great favourite with the German Emperor, who, it 
is said, was greatly amused on discovering during his last 
visit that a gargoyle was made in the likeness of the archi- 
tect, although M. Tornow was not aware he had served as 
the model. It is satisfactory to know that sculptors continue 
to play pranks under a military régime as in the Medizval 
days when ecclesiastics ruled. 


THE sale of the Ruston Collection from Monk’s 
Manor, Lincoln, on Saturday was successful, for in about 
three hours the sum of 43,0077. was obtained for a hundred 
works. The most surprising result was the prices given for 
pictures by Sir E. Burne-Jones and the late Dante 
Rossetti, which show that non-membership of the Royal 
Academy is becoming a recommendation to buyers. There 
were four examples cf the former in the collection. Ze 
Mirror of Venus, painted in 1875, was in the LeyLaNnp sale 
of 1892, when it brought 3,400 guineas. On Saturday the 
price rose to 5,450 guineas, the highest price yet given for a 
work by the artist. Chant d’Amour, painted in 186s, 
which in 1886 was sold for 3,150 guineas, realised 3,200 
guineas. Two drawings, Dawn and Wight, 1870, were 
purchased for 1,000 guineas, as against the 1,350 guineas 
paid for them at the Leyianp sale in 1892. The different 
values set on Sir E. Burne-Jones’s works will make the 
next apparition of his pictures in the auction-room be 
watched with unusual interest. The advance in the value 
of Rosserris was consistent. Veronica Veronese, a three- 
quarter figure of a female in a green dress, dated 1872, sold 
for 1,000 guineas—an advance of 550 guineas over the sale 
price of 1892 ; Dante at the Bier of Beatrice, illustrative of 
the passage in the “Vita Nuova” in which: the poet 
describes his dream on the day of the death of BEATRICE 
PORTINARI (painted in 1880 for the late W. GRAHAM, at 
whose sale in 1886 it brought 1,000 guineas), realised 3,000 
guineas ; and La Ghirlandata, half-length figure of a girl in 
green, painted in 1877 (also in the W. GraHam sale, and 
then sold for 1,000 guineas), was purchased - for 3,000 
guineas. For an outlay of 3,000 guineas the profit was 
therefore on the three works 4,550 guineas, - 


THE annual report of the Shropshire Archeological 
Society states that during the past. few months a cor- 
respondence has been going on between the Council and 
those members of the Society , of Antiquaries who are at 
present engaged in excavating the Roman remains at 
Silchester in reference to similar works at Wroxeter. It is 
hoped, as soon as circumstances permit, to make an appeal 
for. the. requisite funds, and by permission of Lord 
BaRNARD, who has cordially entered into the scheme, to 
commence working. There can be no doubt that the gain 
to ,archreology of a systematic exploration of the site 
of. Uriconium will be. incalculable, but the outlay 
during each. year of its »continuance will. be large, 
and several , years willbe involved. The work can 
only be accomplished by a combined effort on the part of 
those interested, not only in Shropshire but throughout the 
whole of England. The exhibition of antiquities held in 
Shrewsbury has received nothing but praise from those who 
had visited it ; it is to be feared, however, that when the 
accounts are made up it will not prove to have been a 
financial success. Lord Barnarp has been elected pre- 
sident of the Society ; the vice-presidents are Rev. H. M. 
Moss and Major A. H. Percy, and the Council consists of 


the following members:—The Right Rev. Bishop ALLEN, 
the Rey. T. AupENn, D. H. S. Cranacg, C. H, Drink- 
WATER, W. G. D. FLETCHER, A. T. PeLHam, H. SToKgs’ 
and the Hon. G,.H. F. Vane, Messrs. W. Bracatt,’ E.° 
CaLverT, G. M. Morris, E. C. Prere, W. PHILLIPS, © 
H. R. H. Sournam and S. C. SourHam: . 
ACCORDING to Sir J. C. Ropinson, the bronze médallions’’ 
lately discovered ina room at’ Kew, and which are lent to’ 
the Art Metalwork Exhibition at the Aquarium, are without 
signatures, but he concludes that their authorship must’ be’ 
assigned to one or-other of the most noted- sculptors who‘ 
worked for Louis XIV. at the period in question, probably’ 
CoysEvox, GIRARDON or PIERRE PuGET,, and with equal’ 
likelihood the castings were: by'the Brothers’ KELLER, the’ 
skilful bronzists who ,executed the majority of such’ works 
for Louis, notably the statues, fountains and other decora- 
tive works at Versailles and the Tuileries. The bronze 
from the cannon taken ‘in the king’s campaigns furnished 
the material for those works, and it may be noted that the 
bronze of the medallions now in question is of gun-metal. 
The medallions are nearly 3 feet in diameter and they 
weigh from half a hundredweight to one hundredweight and 
a quarter. The actual events represented have not yet been 
entirely identified, and it seems rather uncertain whether or 
not the five relievi all relate to the same episode or chain of 
events. ‘There can be little doubt that they formed part of 
some public monument erected in honour of Lours XIV. dur- 
ing his lifetime, and which—most probably at the time of the 
revolution at the end of the last century—was destroyed and 
the bronzes in question sold and brought over to this country. 
From the apparent age of the king, about forty or forty-five, 
and from other indications, it may be inferred that the 
bronzes were produced about 1680, shortly after the Peace 
of Nimeguen, at which time Louts: had risen to the height 
of his ‘power and prosperity. It is, in fact, on record that 
at that time Louis caused monuments in honour of himself 
and in commemoration of various political and warlike’ 
events to be erected in many of the great cities of 
France. In one of the compositions, in fact, the king, 
surrounded by courtiers, is seen present at the erection’ of 
an obelisk-shaped monument, the work being presided over 
by an important personage in’ ecclesiastical costume, who 
seems to be explaining the matter to the king. In another 
the king, seated in his robes of state and crowned, is 
receiving the homage of a:group of personages, apparently 
lawyers or counsellors of State. In two other of the medal- 
lions the king is respectively seen entering a city at’ the 
head of a regiment of musketeers, and dismissing the 
captured garrison of the place. The fifth relievi- re- 


presents Louis in his royal robes, wearing his crown, 
and with a sceptre in his hand, apparently receiving 


a deputation of three ambassadors or envoys. 


THE latest publication of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee is. a paper on “Fire Resisting Floors used’ in 
London,” by Mr. F. R. Farrow, A great many of the 
patented systems are described and illustrated. Mr. Farrow 
does not attempt to decide their relative merits. , He offers 
the following remarks on the systems. in. general and on 
the, qualities which are desirable :—“ Many of the floors 
described have no doubt been exposed to the action of a 
real conflagration, but any, satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
results thus obtained are not necessarily conclusive. Scientific 
tests alone afford a fair basis for judging of the merits of a 
floor or its suitability to fulfil specific purposes. As will be 
seen from the descriptions and illustrations given, there are 
many good methods of construction now in use, but it,can by 
no means -be said that the last word in the designing of 
fire-resisting floors has yet been spoken... New materials 
and new combinations are also being constantly discovered 
and devised. Fuller knowledge must yet, however, be 
obtained by experience of the behaviour of. various 
materials under such_trying ordeals of exposure to fire and 
water as they are intended to endure. Finality can there- 
fore in no sense be as yet expected in the designs of fire- 
resisting floors until we have more definite information to 
go upon. But undoubtedly progress, and satisfactory 
progress, is being made, and when we have the real facts 
before us we may expect rapid developments in the general 
introduction of improved forms of construction.” 

B 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
TERNE would hardly have anticipated that his ex- 
clamation when he was about to set out on his senti- 
mental journey, concerning the superiority of French 
management, was to pass into a sort of proverb with his 
countrymen, and was to be applied to things as diverse as 
education and cookery. That the words are still held to 
be oracular is evident when we find the Science and Art 
Department sending Mr. CHARLES CopLAND Perry, M.A., 
New College, Oxford, and Ph.D. Marburg (Prussia), to 
report on the recent progress of French technical education. 
It would be well if all the Department’s commissions were 
as satisfactorily executed. Mr. Perry does not allow 
admiration to gain control over his judgment, nor does he 
ignore that the conditions of students and their prospects 
are not identical in France and England. Several of his 
predecessors fell into errors from allowing themselves to be 
fascinated by what they saw abroad. It is better to realise 
that the mission of France is apparently to afford object 
lessons to the rest of the world, and therefore grave errors 
are inevitable. Things may be more prudently managed in 
France, but the people themselves know the arrangements 
are not to endure. We should, therefore, always remember 
that in technical education as in other affairs France is in 
a continuous state of transition, but whether the movement 
is forward or retrograde time alone can determine. 

We have had a sad experience in England of the effects 
of the rivalry of public departments, but the conditions of 
French government bring about still more unsatisfactory 
results. We have, for example, no Minister of Education 
in England, but, as we know to our cost, we have educational 
departments in Whitehall and South Kensington in which 
co-operation takes the oddest forms, and oc¢asionally leads 
to a sort of mutual undoing. In France- they possess two 
Ministers, one with the comprehensive title of Public 
Instruction, the other having the modest title of Agriculture 
and Commerce, but with a larger share of power. A French 
child who is destined for trade or business finds that he or 
she is a sort of shuttlecock to enable the countless officials 
of the two teams of instruction to pass away their hours. 
Sometimes the child appears to be the property of one side, 
but more often it is difficult to judge which is the victor, 
and the game can only be decided by a compromise. 
‘‘Ecoles Primaires” are, for example, controlled by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and if technical schools 
happen to be called “ Ecoles Primaires Supérieures Profes- 
sionnelles,” they are still under the same august authority. 
But if a more direct and definite name is applied to the latter, 
such as “Ecoles d’Apprentissage,” then Commerce and 
Agriculture have hold on them. If tested by the technical 
power conferred on the pupils, the difference between the 
two classes is like that of tweedledum and tweedledee. Both 
appear to turn out “déclassés,” that is, would-be savants 
who are destined to become useless members of society. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to learn that ‘‘the present 
tendency of opinion in France is in favour of ending a 
union which has proved so unfruitful, and of recognising 
that, while technical instruction must necessarily be based 
on elementary education, it must also enjoy an independent 
status of its own.” ‘That means a triumph for Agriculture 
and Commerce. Mr. PERRY says :—“ At the present day 
it is predicted that all the Ecoles Primaires Professionnelles 
are destined, sooner or later, to be converted into Ecoles 
Pratiques, whether of commerce or industry. ‘The Ministry of 
Commerce will, if slowly, yet surely extend its borders.” 
That, however, means one of the departmental or 
internecine contests from which France has suffered for 
nearly thirty years. 

_ There is, moreover, a third power which has to be 
reckoned. with, the Municipality of Paris. It has established 
trade schools in which neither the Minister of Public 
Instruction nor the Minister of Agriculture dare take more 
than a nominal interest. The schools are liberally sup- 

_ ported, for during last year a sum of 61,6987 was expended 
on a few primary technical schools and a secondary school 
ior chemistry and physics. 

In the Paris industries, however, art is at least as 
potent a factor as science, and in addition to the govern- 
mental Ecole Nationale des Arts Décoratifs, there are two 
municipal schools where industrial art is taught. In the 
first or State school there are about 1,200 students. So 


much depends on their success, by a law passed in 1889 
dispensation is granted to all art students engaged in 
regular painting, sculpture and architecture from the usual 
three years’ military service. In the school special trades 
do not appear to be recognised. The two municipal schools 
are rather differently constituted, in theory at least. The ° 
Ecole Germain-Pilon is supposed to be a sort of preparatory 
school of industrial art in which principles are taught. In 
the Ecole Bernard-Palissy the application of principles is 
demonstrated, and it has four special ateliers for painting in 
porceiain, sculpture in wood, stone and marble, theatrical 
and domestic decoration, and designing stuffs. In each 
the course of study is three years, but, owing to the remon- 
strances of parents and guardians, students are admitted to 
the Ecole Bernard-Palissy who have not gone through the 
courses of principles in the Ecole Germain-Pilon, but on, 
consideration of attending for an additional year. The 
Ecole Bernard-Palissy is therefore considered as coming. 
near to an ideal school, and at present there is that 
elasticity in its arrangements which is so rarely found 
in public schools. ‘The necessities of trades are met. 
as far as possible, and Mr. Perry tells of a case. 
where ‘a master locksmith applied to the school, 
for an apprentice, who learnt his business in six months, 
and is now after three years’ experience. in charge of the 
establishment and earning 16/7. a month.” Day pupils are 
not admitted in the Ecole Bernard-Palissy until they are 
thirteen years of age, while the evening pupils must be at. 
least fourteen. The former at the end of the first year 
enter the workshops and spend about a fortnight in each, 
Then they are attached to whichever they appear to have 
most aptitude for. The evening pupils have complete 
liberty of choice in the subjects they take up. The hours 
of the school are from eight to eleven in the morning ; in, 
the afternoon, one to four or one to five, according to the 
season ; and eight to ten in the evening. Excellent as is 
the training, there is no sign of competition among em-. 
ployers to secure students. Mr. PERRY even says that. 
“considerable difficulty is experienced in finding suitable 
trade employment for boys at the end of their course. ear 
of competition renders the actual workers in the trade 
unfavourably disposed. ‘The employers, who are usually 
designers in fabrics and furniture, on the other hand com- 
plain that the work of boys fresh from the school is not, 
sufficiently profitable. ‘They do not get through their work, 
fast enough and have not acquired the requisite four de 
main. The three hours a day spent in learning their 
business at school are not sufficient to place them on an 
equality with trade apprentices who are daily engaged for ten, 
hours.” 
The experience of the Ecole Bernard-Palissy is con- 
firmed elsewhere. The Ecole Boulle, or Furniture School,, 
has not obtained encouragement or support from the trade 
to which it is dedicated, owing, it is said, to jealousy and 
fear of competition. The Ecole Estienne, or Printing 
School, where, in addition to typography, bookbinding, 
engraving, lithography and photography are taught, is. 
surmounting the trade jealousy. Two of the trade guilds — 
have arranged competitions in which students of the school 
can take part with apprentices. In the school, it may be 
mentioned, are two teachers who have won the Prix de 
Rome, and are evidence that the highest success as a 
student does not always lead to profitable employment in 
France. The Ecole Diderot goes beyond the usual routine, 
as contracts are undertaken for carpentry and sanitary 
plumbing. The amounts are not large, for it is announced 
that a contract which was carried out for 367. would have ~ 
cost roo/. if entrusted to the trade. Employers and workmen ~ 
need not grumble, for the wages paid are enough to deter the 
students from following the trade ; the amounts vary from ~ 
75 cents to 3 francsa month. ‘The Works Department of the © 
London County Council would do well to take a lesson 
from the Paris Municipality, and pay their immature hands 
on such another equitable scale. Whether the London 
systera is superior to the Paris cannot be ascertained, for SO 
long a3 the London County Council pay liberally for a_ 
small amount of work the employés or pupils are not likely _ 
to have their competency tested by other masters. oa 
The most expensively organised manual school in Paris ~ 
is the Ecole Salicis. There are three sections, viz. iron- 
work, woodwork and modelling. It is one of the con- 
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ditions that the practical instruction is to be imparted } 
by workmen. ‘The aim is to prepare children to become 
apprentices, But the 
prenticeship school by employers, and the results do 
not justify the expenditure. According to Mr. PERRy :— 
“Tts system, though excellent in theory, has so far pxo- 
duced no very definite results, and there has even been 
question in the Town Council of suppressing the school 
altogether. ‘The fact is, no doubt, that a school which gives 
so important a place in its curriculum to manual training is 
exposed to twofold criticism. While inadequate for trade 
purposes, such instruction may, from a purely educative 
point of view, be regarded as excessive in amount. It isa 
case of too little or too much. The latest tendency of 
French opinion is to Jook with disfavour on all vagueness 
of purpose in matters of technical instruction, and to 
condemn, as an unwarrantable luxury, any system of 
which the educational advantages are dubious, while the 
public expenditure is certain.” It must be admitted, 
to the credit of the Municipal Council of Paris, that unlike 
the London Council, there is no desire to conceal their 
errors as organisers of schools. Foreigners are allowed to 
study them in the hope that they may profit by the lesson. 
But if “ vagueness of purpose” and failure to make students 
more competent workers were applied as tests, there would 
soon be an end not only of metropolitan schools but of a 
multitude of so-called technical schools in the provinces. 

The willingness of the French to afford object lessons 
to the world is shown by what Mr. Perry says about the 
national technical school at Chalons. He arrived on the 
morning after the recent mutiny, and found the premises 
under military occupation. The director courteously 
requested him to defer his visit for a few hours, for the 
three hundred students were to be expelled and marched off 
to their homes under military escort. When Mr. PErry re- 
turned the system was explained in detail. Chdlons is one of 
the Ecoles Nationales d’Arts et Métiers which are established 
in the provinces for secondary technical education. ‘The 
standard is high and the training severe. The young men 
who have gone through the courses would be considered as 
advanced in theoretical knowledge as any in the world. 
But, as happens with the schools of lower grades, a diploma 
is not a passport to remunerative employment. Out of 866 
pupils who entered the colleges of Chdlons, Angers and 
Aix during the six years 1887-93, no less than 139, or about 
one-sixth, are described as ‘without any specified occupa- 
tion,” and 137 have to be general utilities or “without 
specified position.” The army and navy possess 120 of 
the students; railways employ 78; the residue will be found 
scattered among numerous occupations in small numbers. 
In all the building trades combined there are 14. The 
conclusion to be drawn, says Mr. Perry, is that employ- 
ment, if it exists at all, is of an uncertain and irregular 
character. He adds:—“ The general impression produced 
by the figures will no doubt be that, while the outlets 
which are open to the pupils of the schools are both sub- 
stantial and varied, embracing, as they do, all the principal 
departments of industrial life, the present demand for the 
better positions, such as that of manager or foreman, or 
indeed for any positions, very much exceeds the supply.” 

In this country a belief prevails that the success of 
Frenchmen is mainly owing to the training received in 
technical schools. We doubt if many of the heads of great 
manufacturing establishments would adopt that conclusion. 
They know that no school is equal to the workshop, and 
that for assistance it is generally an advantage to obtain 
there that accuracy which cannot be conferred in schools 
directed by masters who are stronger in theory than in 
practice. The old-fashioned system by which England 
gained its supremacy in the markets of the world is not so 
obsolete as professional educationalists would have us 
believe. It may be called an empirical system or what 
not, and it is well to have it supplemented by information 
which can be derived from other quarters, but its very 
narrowness leads to precision and to other qualities which 
have a recognised value. The conclusion which can be 
drawn from Mr. PEerry’s excellent report will be favourable 
to the practical training which is most suited to the English 
mind and fingers, and it would be an advantage to French- 
men if they were more often imitators of English technical 
education. 


school is regarded as an ap- | 


SIGN-BOARDS. 


By A CORRESPONDENT. 


I is generally supposed that the affixing of plates with 

the names of streets in cities and the systematic 
numbering of houses were disregarded prior to the last 
century, and that in many places the practice was not con- 
sidered of much importance until the present century. 
There are still some old streets in the suburbs of London 
where the houses are without numbers. In Paris the 
numbering of houses was not compulsory until about 1768, 
and twenty years afterwards the innovation of the capital was) 
neglected in many of the provincial cities. Fifty years ago, 
if we remember rightly, the houses in Coutances remained 
without numbers, but the omission may have arisen from 
the desire to heighten the antique character of the city. The 
French love of system may have had something to do with the 
delay in Paris, for it was likely to be imagined that something 
more could be accomplished than the painting in black of a 
number on a doorway. An instance of the aims of im- 
provers is supplied by the law of 1805, by which it was 
enacted that in all streets of which the direction was longi- 
tudinal and corresponded more or less with the course of 
the Seine the numbers were to be painted in red, while in 
those which were transversal to that course black numbers 
alone were to be used. ‘The difference was some con- 
venience to strangers, but the practice of using different: 
colours was not long respected. 

When there were no numbers to houses, and the names 
of streets were not announced by lettering on the corner 
houses, it is easy to understand the necessity which existed 
for sign-boards or some other figurative decoration.. It 
dated probably from the days when men _ began to congre- 
gate in towns. Pompeii, which is a magazine of informa- 
tion about old customs, has yielded many a modelled or 
painted sign. A tavern displayed a relief of a couple of 
slaves bearing an amphora, which was slung on a pole. 
The milk-shop or cheesemonger’s was indicated by a figure 
of a goat. The fencing-master hung out a picture of a 
pair of combatants. The Pompeiian Dr. Brrcu was not 
ashamed to appear as operating on a naughty boy who was, 
we suppose, indifferent to the conjugation of /wf/o, the most 
important of school verbs. ) 

In a Roman city there was, however, an incongruity 
between the grandeur of the temples and other public 
buildings and houses which sought notice through some 
figure or mark. As we discovered in the early part of the 
century, the Classic style is not for individuals. But ina 
Medieval town from the sublime to the ridiculous needed 
more than one step. There was a sort of relationship 
between the zmagier’s work, whether seen in the churches 
or over booths. The titles of houses also suggested an 
ecclesiastical influence. CHARLES NopiER, the only 
foreigner who worthily translated the ‘“ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
in one of his books which related to statistics mentions 
some taverns from which licenses were withdrawn by the 
Parliament of Normandy in the sixteenth century. Among 
them were “]’Image Saint-Francois,” “l’Agnus Dei,” “le 
Salut d’Or,” “VImage Sainte-Catherine,” ‘ Saint-Martin,” 
““PImage Saint-Jacques.” If such titles and figures were 
adopted after the Reformation had led to a less familiar 
treatment of things belonging to religion, we can easily 
realise the associations which would be excited by a walk 
through the streets of a town in more Medieval days. 
According to TALLEMENT DES R&aAvux, a cabaretier in the 
Rue Montmartre, Paris, dared to put up as a sign “la Téte 
Dieu,” and all the efforts of the curé failed to make him 
change it, and at last the aid of the courts had to be invoked, 
when the man was punished. The same writer says the 
Archbishop of Paris had much trouble to obtain the 
removal of a sign upon a house which stood on 
the Pont Notre-Dame, which the foolish people 
imagined was able to weep at times. Survivals of 
those old days may still be seen in Paris, and apparently 
the owners of the establishments which bear sacred names 
do not imagine they are guilty of any irreverence. Without 
the ancient title the property would become less valuable. 
It may be assumed that when that class of name is attached 
to a house in a French town the site was occupied by a 
building with the same title for some centuries. Thus a’ 
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house in Rouen called “The Agnus Dei” was rebuilt in 
1522, and the old name continued to be applied. The 
architect was ROBERT BECQUET, who also designed the 


steeple of the cathedral which was destroyed in 1822, — 


Honoré DE BALzAc, who had a genuine love of archxo- 
logy although he could not gratify it by the purchase of 
examples, and wrote a little dictionary of signs which is one 
of the rarest of bibliographic treasures, records a great many 
devotional signs which he found in Paris, especially in the 
Rue Saint-Denis and the neighbourhood. Among them 
were “la Bonne-Foi,” “la Décollation de Saint-Jean 
Baptiste,” “le Signe de la Croix,” &c. Such things are 
evidence of a time when religion or ecclesiasticism was 
more intermixed with secular affairs than in our days. 

When the spiritual power declined in France there was 
more opportunity for invention in signs. ANDROUET DU 
CERCEAU, the architect and the renowned author of “Les 
plus excellents bastiments de France,” evidently took a hint 
from punning or canting heraldry when he had to set up a 
sign on his house at Paris, which was near the Porte de 
Nesle. He painted a circle on the board, and no doubt 
surrounded it with ingenious ornamentation, or it may be 
had the symbol wrought in iron. To him it was as sig- 
nificant a sign as the hirondelle or swallow we see on the 
Norfolk shield over the gateway in Arundel. ANDROUET 
evidently had an affection for signs, as he prepared many 
designs for the iron-work required for their display. 

The necessity for signs arose from the inability of the 
people to read. They could not say, as now, they purchased 
goods from a shopkeeper of a certain name because they 
read the letters on a sign-board. They identified the 
house by the piece of carver’s or painter’s work attached to 
it. As early as 1567 it was made a condition of obtaining a 
license for a wine shop that the sign should be registered. 
Ten years afterwards it was further enacted that the sign 
must be exhibited on the part of the house where it would 
be most visible, in order that illiterate people could recog- 
nise the inn. As education became.more general the 
character of the signs was altered. In 1693 there was an 
edict issued which permitted shopkeepers and others .in 
Paris to have painted or carved any additional figures which 
they desired and to introduce announcements which would 
correspond with the descriptions in their licenses. But the 
concession was exactly one that was likely to be 
abused, and a few years afterwards another decree 
was issued to restrain the excessive size of the 
signs and the length of the projections for exhibiting 
them, which caused many of the streets to appear 
blocked and impenetrable. But the rivalry of tradesmen 
was not to be easily checked so long as projections were 
tolerated. In the next century projecting signs were pro- 
hibited, and it was incumbent on all who used pictorial 
announcements to keep them close to the walls. The Paris 
example was imitated in the provinces, and before the close 
of the eighteenth century the pendant sign was rare in 
France. The traders sought compensation for the depriva- 
tion of projection by representations of abnormal size. The 
fronts of houses were. painted with colossal figures which 
extended through several storeys. ‘The abuse was enough 
to spoil the appearance of the streets of Paris, and the police 
were compelled to insist on the painters showing more 
respect for reason. Itis still, however, possible to see Brob- 
dingnagian hats and boots, and utensils corresponding with 
them, represented on the facades of houses in Paris. Figures 
of that kind are never likely to find their way to the collec- 
tions of amateurs like the more modest enseignes. 

When ApDpISsON set up as a censor one of his earliest 
proposals was the appointment of a superintendent of sign- 
posts, who was to have full power to rectify or expunge 
whatever was considered to be irregular or defective. ‘‘ Our 
streets,” he said, ‘‘are filled with blue boars, black swans 
and red lions; not to mention flying pigs and hogs in 
armour, and many other creatures more extraordinary than 
any in the deserts of Africa.” ‘THACKERAY, when noticing 
the humourist’s catalogue, rejoiced that some of the quaint 
old figures still survived in London town. Among others 
was the, “Belle Sauvage” on Ludgate Hill, which he 
assumed to be a memorial of “the sweet American 
PocaHontas, who rescued from death the daring Captain 
SmitH.” In  Appison’s days the sign was known as the 
 Bell-Savage,” and represented a savage man standing by a 


bell. “I was formerly,” he wrote, ‘very much puzzled 
upon the conceit of it, till I accidentally fell into the reading 
ot an old romance translated out of the French, which gives 
an account of a very beautiful woman who was found in a 
wilderness and is called in the French La delle sauvage, and 
is everywhere translated by our countrymen ‘the bell 
savage.’” Popular opinion is in favour of the Pocahontas 
theory, but apparently the inn was known as the Savage or 
Savages Inn long before the Indian princess found her way to 
England, where she found a husband who was not Captain 
Smit. According to Stow the house was given to the 
Cutlers’ Company by IsaBeLLa SavaGE, and out of 
gratitude—for we suppose the virtue is not denied to trade 
companies—the inn was called after her. | 

Appison’s list of signs is fairly characteristic of the 
difference between what could be seen in London and 
those which appeared in Paris. In England there was no 
suggestion of irreverence, or an unbecoming familiarity with 
objects and names which should inspire reverence. The 
lamb and the pelican might at one time have a religious 
signification, but as applied in London they were as secular 
as any badges. The “three kings” were associated with 
Cologne rather than with Bethlehem, for “ Made in Ger- 
many ” was long ago a familiar phrase in England, and the 
city was the originator of modes as Paris is in our time. 
“St. George and the Dragon ” illustrated a chapter in the 
legends of the “Seven Champions,” and was a mythical 
scene to onlookers. It is, however, impossible to obtain 
as exact information about early English signs. The Great 
Fire in London destroyed all but a few examples, and the 
official records in which they were likely to be entered 
vanished also. Afterwards there was a new era in which 
signs were less necessary as means of identification for 
property. About the middle of the last century painted 
signs were prohibited, and the majority of those which 
were allowed to remain were not renewed. ‘The toleration 
of them in houses of entertainment was enough to bring 
them into disrepute in other cases. This was not always an 
advantage, for by means of signs the painter was brought 
before the eyes of the public in the days when there were 
no galleries available for all who were desirous to enjoy 
pictures. The signs which have survived are generally 
sculptors’ and carvers’ work. ‘a 

The revival of old forms of architecture has not done 
much to bring signs into use. They may appear as before 
in connection with inns, but the sign-writer has the monopoly 
of them. There is no demand for’ the ancient pictorial 
rebus, and although the Marquis of Graney of glorious 
memory can still be supposed to confer distinction ona 
beerhouse in a new quarter, the name alone appears, with- 
out the mahogany countenance which was to be seen in 
Dorking when Mrs. Tony WELLER presided over the spirit 
phials. Many a dreary street of jerry-built houses would 
be enlivened by the introduction: of the heads of soldiers 
or sailors, boon companions like Jack FALsTAFF, ofr 
monarchs like King CoLr, and there are many young 
painters who would readily accept commissions for the 
portraits on reasonable terms. ae 


THE LATE SIR JOHN T. GILBERT. 

\ X TITH deep regret, says the /rish Times, we announce the 

death of Sir John T. Gilbert, the eminent historian and 
antiquarian, which occurred suddenly on Monday afternoon. 
Sir John Gilbert was born in 1829 in Dublin, where his father 
was consul for Portugal and Algarve. He was educated at 
Dublin and in England. In 1867 he was appointed secretary 
of the Public Record Office of Ireland, an office which he 
continued to hold until its abolition in 1875. He edited 
“Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of Ireland,” by command 
of Her Majesty the Queen. He was a governor of the 
National Gallery of Ireland, a trustee on behalf of the Crown 
of the National Library of Ireland, inspector of MSS. in 
Ireland for the Royal Commission on Historical MSS., 
librarian and member of the Council of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin; fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, trustee of the National Library of Ireland, 
hon. professor of archeology in the Royal Academy of 
Arts, Dublin; editor of a series of publications entitled 
“Historic Literature of Ireland,” and also editor in the 
collection of “Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” Sir John. Gilbert received the gold medal of the 
Royal Irish Academy and was thanked by the Corporation of 
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Dublin for his antiquarian labours. As member of the Council 
of the Royal Irish Academy and its honorary librarian for a 
very long period, he gave an impetus to Celtic studies by 
effecting the publication of some of the most important manu- 
scripts in the Irish language. Sir John Gilbert's principal pub- 
lished works are—‘“ History of the City of Dublin,” 3 vols. 
8vo. 1854-59; “History of the Viceroys of Ireland, 1172- 
1509,” 1865 ; “ Historical and Municipal Documents of Ireland, 
A.D. 1172-1320,” 8vo, 1870; “ National Manuscripts of 
Ireland,” 5 vols., large folio ; “History of Affairs in Ireland, 
1641-52,” 6 parts, 1879-81 ; “ History of the Irish Confederation 
and the War in Ireland, 1641-43,” 2 vols., 1882; various 
Treatises on History and the Literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland, published by the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts, London, 1870-83; “The Chartulary of the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of St. Mary, near Dublin,” 1883; “ The 
Chartulary of Dunerody Abbey,” 1884 ; “ Register of the Abbey 
of St. Thomas, Dublin,” 1889 ; “Calendar of Ancient Records 
of Dublin,” 1890 ; and “ Documents relating to Ireland, 1795- 
1804,” 1893. , 

The deceased was intimately connected with the Royal 
Irish Academy, having been elected librarian in 1861, continuing 
to hold that office until 1876. Re-elected in 1878, he remained 
in office until 1887, and having been re-elected in 1888 his 
occupancy of the post continued until his death. He was also 
a vice-president of the Academy, having been nominated a 
short time ago by Lord Rosse. His work in the Academy was 
confined very much to that attached to his office as librarian. 
He, however, contributed several papers, notably on biography, 
in connection with Irish matters. One paper recently contri- 
buted, and which has not been published, was on books published 
in Ireland or relating to Ireland prior to the seventeenth 
century. How his work was appreciated by his 
colleagues in the Academy will be gathered from 
observations made so long ago as 1862 by the then president, 
the Very Rev. Dr. Graves (now Bishop of Limerick) when 
presenting Mr. Gilbert with the Cunningham medal. The 
medal was awarded to Mr. Gilbert for his “ History of the City 
of Dublin.” Dr. Graves, in making the presentation, said that 
in undertaking this history Mr. Gilbert engaged in a task the 
interest of which was equalled by its difficulty. In general the 
historian derives help in the execution of his work from the 
labours of writers who have preceded him. Though they may 
have left omissions to be supplied and mistakes to be corrected 
they have ,at least furnished a mass of authentic matter, the 
possession of which places him in a position more advantageous 
than that of writers who have to construct their narratives out of 
the crude materials gathered from primary sources, annals, laws, 
charters, and the incidental notices preserved in ancient docu- 
ments and monuments of various kinds. But Mr. Gilbert owes 
nothing to earlier histories of Dublin. The first work on the 
subject was the imperfect attempt of Harris, published in a 
small volume most inaccurately after his death in 1766. On 
this it would be unfair to pronounce a severe criticism. The 
design of the author had been left very incomplete, and the 
office of attempting to fill the outline which he had traced was 
committed to an incompetent compiler. So limited in extent 
was this small history of the city of Dublin that but four pages 
of it were devoted to the description of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and eighteen churches. The entire of Harris’s imperfect and 
inaccurate little work was appropriated and reprinted verbatim, 
without any acknowledgment, in 1818 at London by 
Whitelaw and Walsh, whose compilation is full of the 
most absurd errors. Some of the materials of their work were 
avowedly gathered from unsubstantial oral communications, 
others were taken from printed guide-books of no authority. 
For instance, the Annals of Dublin, from 1704, the period at 
which Harris ended, were reprinted without alteration from 
the concluding pages of a Dublin almanack. ‘“ Without exposing 
ourselves to the reproach of an undue civic vanity, we may 
(said Dr. Graves) assert that Dublin deserved to be made the 
subject of a history more authentic than the works of either 
Harris or Whitelaw and Walsh. The metropolis of Ireland 
possesses trustworthy annals which reach back for more 
than a thousand years, and has been the scene on which 
most famous men, Irish, Danes, Anglo-Normans and English, 
have played their parts. A writer conscious of the dignity 
of his subject, and anxious to do it justice, would feel 
that very extensive researches should be made previous to 
commencing a history of Dublin. He would see the necessity 
of examining every printed book, pamphlet or tract referring to 
events connected with the history of the city. He would 
understand the importance of investigating the charters and 
deeds of its churches, guilds and corporations, together with 
the manuscripts in the libraries of Trinity College and the 
British Museum, the archives of the State Paper Office and the 
unpublished records of the Law Courts of Dublin ; he would 
also make himself familiar with its streets, its public buildings 
and its monuments. It is because Mr. Gilbert has given proofs 
of having used diligence and judgment in the coilection 
of his materials from a vast variety of recondite sources 
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that his work has secured the approval of those who think 
that scientific accuracy is an essential element of. literary 
excellence. - Excluding uncertain or unverified statements, 
and abstaining from conjectures, he has founded history 
solely on documentary evidence, the elaborately minute 
references to which, at the end of each volume, attest 
his industry and good faith. The writer of a work con- 
structed on the plan of Mr. Gilbert’s ‘History of Dublin’ 
has occasion to display the most diversified information 
and research. He touches upon the general political history of 
the country in past centuries; he introduces biographical 
notices of distinguished men; he records and localises inte- 
resting events in the history of religion, letters, science 
and art. In each of these departments the reader will find 
in Mr. Gilbert’s history new and precise information, not to be 
met with elsewhere in print. As illustrating the wide range 
of subjects treated of under their respective localities, 
I may cite the account of the tribe of MacGillamocholmog, 
traced through unpublished Gaelic and Anglo-Irish records 
from the remote origin of the family to its extinction in the 
fifteenth century ; while, as a specimen of the work in a totally 
different department, I may refer to the history of Crow Street 
Theatre, as giving the only accurate details hitherto published 
of that once-noted establishment, verified by original documents 
never before printed, from the autograph of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan and other dramatic celebrities. Mr. Gilbert has 
interwoven in his work numerous original biographies of eminent 
natives of Dublin. He has supplied notices of painters, engravers 
and medallists, with catalogues of their works, never before col- 
lected, and not to be found even in books specially treating of 
these subjects. He has given us a history of the Parliament of Ire- 
land and the Parliament House; he has recorded the origin and 
progress of the Royal Dublin Society, the College of Physicians, 
and the Royal Irish Academy ; he has also introduced _ notices 
of remarkable literary works published in Dublin, with informa- 
tion respecting their authors. A complete analysis of Mr. 
Gilbert’s volumes would bring into view other interesting classes 
of subjects which I have left unmentioned ; but my enumera- 
tion of the topics treated of in the work is sufficiently ample to 
show that it embraces a most extensive field. To combine such 
multifarious details into a narrative attractive to a general 
reader, and at the same time satisfactory to the historical 
inquirer seeking precise and authentic information was not an 
easy task. Mr. Gilbert is acknowledged to have succeeded 
eminently in attaining this twofold object. He has produced 
a work which has been, and will continue to be, read with inte- 
rest, and referred to as an authority, not only by partial friend 
and brother Academicians, but by all who may, in our own 
time or in future generations, study the history and antiquities 
of the city of Dublin.” 

Sir John Gilbert left his residence, Villa Nova, Blackrock, 
on Monday afternoon, and was travelling by electric tramcar to 


| Dublin to attend a stated meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, 


when he became suddenly ill. He was conveyed with as little 
delay as possible to the City of Dublin Hospital, but on his 
artival there life was found to be extinct. He was sixty-nine 
years of age. He had the honour of knighthood conferred on 
him in 1897. His wife survives him. Lady Gilbert, to whom 
he was married in 1891, is a daughter of J. S. Mulholland, M.D., 
Belfast, and as “ Rosa Mulholland” —the name which she con- 
tinues to be known by as an authoress—has written numerous 
works, chiefly of fiction, which have been very widely read. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


a (ihaers concluding meeting of the present session of the 
Association was held on Friday evening last, ‘Mr. 
Hampden W. Pratt, president, in the chair. 

Messrs. E. E. B. Claypole, W..H. Hobday, C. S. Sanders 
and W. H. Ansell were elected members. Mr. Edwin T. Hall 
was elected by acclamation. 

Mr. G. Vernon and Mr. M. Zimmermann were reinstated 
members. 

The Chairman announced the award of the A. A. travelling 
studentship to Mr. H. F. Waring, who had submitted three 
sets of drawings. 

Mr. A. T. Walmisley read a paper on “ Foundations as 
Applied to London Buildings and Riverside Foundations,” part 
of which will be found on page 337. 

The Chairman announced that out of 292 balloting papers 
sent in for the election of officers 285 were valid ones.. The 
result of the voting:was as follows for the session 1898-99 :— 
President: G. H. Fellowes-Prynne. Vice-presidents: P. J. 
Marvin, A. S. Flower. Committee: J. W. Aldwinckle, jun., 
R. S. Balfour, H. B. Creswell, B. F. Fletcher, M. Garbutt, 
A. H. Hart, Beresford’ Pite, W. A. Pite, H. A. Satchell, W. H. 


Seth-Smith. Hon. treasurer:* Hampden W. Pratt. Hon. 
librarian: C. H. Freeman. Hon. secretaries : E. Howley Sim, 
G, B. Carvill, Hon, solicitor: W. H. Jamieson. © Hon, 
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assistant librarian: E. W. M. Wonnacott. Hon. auditors: 
H. P. G. Maule, J. W. Stonhold. Assistant secretary and 
registrar: D. G. Driver. 

Votes of thanks were passed by acclamation to all the 
officers of the closing session. 


THE “VIERGE AUX ROCHERS.” 


HE church of S. Francesco, Milan, formerly possessed a 
picture which was supposed to be painted by Leonardo 
da Vinci. It is now assumed to be the work in the National 
Gallery known as the Vierge aux Rochers, or Madonna of the 
Rocks. There is another and better known version in the 
Louvre. In the exhibition of the Milanese School at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club are two pictures which are some- 
what similar in arrangement. Connoisseurs have argued about 
the relative genuineness of the two works in the Paris and 
London galleries. The subject has led to an investigation by 
Mr. Herbert F. Cook, which was conducted in the spirit of the 
new criticism, and, as the reader will see, has led to the follow- 
ing interesting conclusions :— es 

Controversy has long raged over the validity of the claims 
of our National Gallery picture to be a genuine work of 
Leonardo. ‘To some, the circumstantial evidence which tends 
to establish the claims of the picture to he, in all its essential 
parts, a veritable work by the hand of Leonardo is sufficiently 
conclusive. To others our picture has seemed a copy of the 
well-known Vzerge aux Rochers in the Louvre, and to be “an 
entirely wretched performance.” A more temperate judgment 
is passed upon it by the present director, who contents himself 
with attempting to show that there is no reason why the picture 
should not be by Leonardo. The discovery of a fresh docu- 
ment, which proves nothing on either.side, has only succeeded 
in embittering the discussion, and the final conclusion seems to 
be that “in the absence of definite evidence this” (ze. the 
authenticity of the work) “must always remain a matter of 
opinion.” 

This final appeal to the old maxim of guot homines tot 
sententi@ induces me to add one more “opinion” to the rest. 
But let me first ask what is meant by the expression “absence 
of definite evidence?” 

Now the attribution of a picture cannot be regarded as 
fixed except one (at least) of the following conditions be 
fulfilled :—(1) The picture must bear the genuine signature of 
the artist. (2) The picture must so completety agree in style 
with other authentic works of the artist as to betray a common 
origin, (3) The hypothesis of its authenticity must be the 
only explanation which will satisfy certain ascertained facts. 

Condition No, (1) is not complied with, and No. (3) need not 
detain us, as the document referred to above can be interpreted 
in more than one way. But which way will be determined 
when it be found that our Madonna of the Rocks is by the hand 
of Ambrogio de Predis, Leonardo’s assistant, and the author of 
the Zwo Angels—now at Duke Melzi’s—painted originally as 
side panels to Leonardo’s central composition. _Is, then, con- 
dition No. (2) complied with? For, if so, there will be “definite 
evidence.” 

The simplest way to answer the question will be to note 
first of all the most striking differences between our picture and 
the example in the Louvre. “The differences,” says the pre- 
sent director, “are not suchas would result from the inaccuracies 
of a copyist—the differences are essential, such, I mean, as an 
artist would make in working from different studies.” These 
obvious differences are :—(1) In our picture the action of the 
angel is completely different ; the right hand is not seen, and 
the beautiful arrangement of drapery over the sleeve is omitted. 
(2) The scheme of drapery of the Virgin’s dress and the posi- 
uon of her left hand is different. (3) The attitude of the heads 
of the Infant Christ and little St. John differs. 

Leaving these essential differences aside for the moment— 
differences which certainly relieve our picture from the charge 
of being a mere copy—let us note more particularly differences 
of detail in the drawing of the forms. Take the head of the 
angel. The drawing of eyes, mouth and hair is strikingly 
unlike that of the corresponding features in the Louvre picture. 
The upper eye-lids are thick and coarse, and look as if cut 
out and fastened on, this effect being emphasised by the strong 
light thrown on them. ‘The eyes have a glassy look, the under 
lip is full and the deep shadow beneath it brings the chin into 
prominence. The hair is flecked with gold and is wavy, unlike 
the smoother arrangement in the Louvre picture ; added to this 
there isa strange luminous glow on the face, conveying a certain 
harshness. These differences in the working out of details 
recur in whole or in part in the other figures in our picture ; 
patient comparison will reveal them. We have thus marked off 
the differences between the two works into two classes :— 
(1) The structural divergencies. (2) The independent render- 
ing of form. 

Now the attention of writers hitherto has been exclusively 
devoted to the first class, and some have sought to show that 
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these’essential differences in the composition are only consistent 
with the theory that the same artist produced both works, 
Does a copyist, they ask, make fresh studies when he is repeat- 
ing the work of a great master? If not by Leonardo why were 
variations introduced into our picture? The only answer is an 
appeal to facts. In the Milanese school, or more strictly in the 
Post-Vincian school of Milan, the common practice was for the 
pupil or assistant of Leonardo to produce versions of a cartoon 
or painting of the master. Bya version I mean a personal 


rendering of a given theme with just so much original treat- 


ment within the limits of the subject as to take the work outside 
the category of mere copies. Take the great Cenacolo and the 
numerous versions produced by Leonardo’s immediate pupils, 
Putting aside a number of characterless copies, some of ancient 
date, there are a good many versions which, while preserving 
the grouping of the figures, yet differ radically in the characte 

of the setting, in the colour scheme and sometimes in curious 
details. For example, under the latter head may be cited those 
versions which have an extra hand showing on the table. In 
some versions again there are four openings at the end of the 
hall instead of three, the hall itself is sometimes quite different, 
the treatment of the drapery and landscape invariably is. Or 
again, what better instance of this practice could be found than 
Luini’s version (in the Ambrosiana) of Leonardo’s cartoon o, 
St. Anne (now in the Royal Academy)? for here the pupil has 
calmly added a St. Joseph to the group, thus making it a Holy 
Family, entirely altering thereby the balance of the composi- 
tion. Leonardo drew a cartoon for a Leda and the Swan ; the 
original is lost, but numerous paintings from it exist where the 
greatest divergence in landscape, expression, and even in the 
number of the children emerging from the eggs, shows what 
free use was made of the original. In many cases there can be 
little doubt the pupil made use of some of the rejected studies 
of the master. 

Leonardo, as we know from the hundreds of such studies 
still extant, took infinite pains to get the exact effect he wanted 
and was constantly recasting his ideas. When, therefore, we 
find these structural divergencies, we may conclude they may ~ 
be either derived from some genuine drawing of the master 
(though not embodied by him in his own final work), or they 
may be mere caprice on the part of the pupil. It might be 
diverting to indulge in speculations as to why Leonardo’s fol- 
lowers were so capricious, but the inquiry is out of place at this 
point and must be left to psychologists to determine. 

We thus see that the existence of these structural divergen- 
cies in the National Gallery picture is not incompatible with 
the theory that our picture may be by some other hand than 
Leonardo’s. When, however, we turn to consider what I have 
called the independent rendering of form, we find definite 
evidence to show that the hand is that of de Predis, for the 
peculiarities already noted in the rendering of form are precisely 
those which characterise all de Predis’s genuine works. If any- 
one will take the trouble to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
de Predis’s works—a knowledge only to be derived from careful 
study of the originals—and will learn to seize upon those subtle 
tricks of style and execution which mark him off from Leonardo's 
other followers (and, of course, from Leonardo himself), the — 
recognition of identity of handling will assuredly follow. Enough 
material is now to hand to enable us to claim a common origin 
for our National Gallery picture with authenticated works of 
de Predis. Were anything wanting to convert mere hypothesis 
into certainty a careful study of the two panels in Duke Melzi’s 
collection at Milan would suffice. abe, 

That these are by de Predis we know alike from the style 
and from the document recently discovered, and that they 
formed the wings of Leonardo’s central picture. The 
same characteristic luminous qualities recur, the dark olive 
green and deep crimson dresses harmonise with the peculiar 
colour-scheme in our picture. Both panels are dull and 
dirty, but even in the photographs all the characteristic 
tricks of de Predis can be seen. It is not a little remarkable 
that Morelli, to whom the credit is due of having first re- 
suscitated the memory of our artist, should not have recognised 
these angels as typical works of de Predis. He speaks of “the 
distinguished anonymous imitator of Leonardo, who executed 
the copy (?) of the Vierge aux Rochers—now in the London 
National Gallery—and the two angels belonging to it, in the 
possession of Duke Melzi at Milan,” and it may be that he 
hesitated to carry his identification of de Predis’s work at the 
outset to the length of claiming him to be the author of the 
National Gallery Madonna of the Rocks. Such a statement 
made at a time when nobody had ever heard of de Predis 
would have been met with incredulity and ridicule ; now that 
he has at last obtained a certain official recognition it is within 
the bounds of possibility that one day the JZadonna of the Rocks 
will be admitted to be his work. 

Absence of any Italian-copies or repetitions of the Louvre 
picture points to its early removal from Italy, and it is highly 
probable it passed in Leonardo’s lifetime into the possession of 
the French king Louis XIL., just as the Mona Lisa did ; of 
this celebrated work also scarcely any Italian copies are to be 
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found, a fact which is not a little remarkable when we consider 
the vogue enjoyed by Leonardo’s creations and their frequent 
repetition by his followers, but a fact to be explained on the 
hypothesis of its early disappearance into the seclusion of the 
-king’s cabinet. On the other hand, there are numerous 
Milanese versions of the Madonna of the Rocks, founded on the 
National Gallery picture, a fact which points to the permanent 
presence of the latter in Milan, where it certainly was in 1584, 
when Lomazzo saw and described it in S. Francesco. 

That it passed in his day without cavil for a work of 
Leonardo is nothing remarkable, for the circumstances of the 
dispute between the Brotherhood and the artists had long been 
forgotten ; in the intervening roo years tradition had miscarried, 
and the Brotherhood of the later time would naturally claim 
the benefit of any doubt there might be as to Leonardo’s 
‘authorship. Lomazzo knew nothing of a second version, a fact 
which the hypothesis of the removal of Leonardo’s original into 
France again explains. 

Such considerations as these are, however, of quite secondary 
import for the determination of a question of authenticity. 
The final test is to be found in internal evidence, and such 
evidence as is derived not from a discussion of the question 
“Which is the more beautiful work,” but “ Which is the more 
characteristic?” A®sthetic judgments are too liable to sub- 
jective impressions to be really decisive, and any argument 
based on so shifting a foundation can only have barren results. 
But those who patiently and conscientiously devote themselves 
to a study of the work of Ambrogio de Predis, and learn to 
differentiate his style from that of Leonardo’s other followers 
(and of course from Leonardo himself), cannot help coming to 
the one and only possible conclusion—that our National Gallery 
picture is a free version by Ambrogio.de Predis of Leonardo’s 
Vierge aux Rochers. 


EAST RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


HE first summer meeting of this Society was held on 
Friday last, when North Frodingham, Beeford and 
Skipsea-Brough were the places chosen for visiting. The 
members assembled at Driffield, and the Rev. E. Maule Cole, 
F.G.S., acted as cicerone. The first visit was to North Froding- 
ham, a place which is stated to be possessed of a church and 
priest in the Domesday Book. The old church is said to have 
been completely “restored away,” as far as the nave and 
chancel are concerned, but Sir Tatton Sykes has restored the 
tower with excellent taste. The old registers go back to 1587, 
and one communion cup is dated 1629. The subject of the 
greatest antiquarian interest about the church is the identity of 
the patron saint called St. Elgin, a worthy unknown to either 
the Roman or English calendars. From North Frodingham 
the party proceeded to Beeford, which has also a church men- 
tioned in Domesday, and which still retains many features of 
interest, especially the old porch. There is a fine brass dated 
1421, to. a former vicar named Tonge, and the remains of a 
stall in which the brethren of a bygone age used to sit, and in 
front of which they were buried. The plate is quite modern, 
but the registers are old, and contain the briefs and accounts 
of old time. Leaving Beeford, the party proceeded to Skipsea- 
Brough, and examined that wonderful work of the glacial 
period, on which a Norman castle once stood, some remains of 
which are still to be seen. The entrenchments thrown up 
round the old castle have been well preserved, and testify to 


the former importance of a place which is now as desolate as. 


can be. The district to the east of Driffield has been declared 
to be the dullest in Yorkshire, but nevertheless the antiquarians 
found several objects of interest in it. 


THE KUMS COLLECTION. 


HE pictures which formed the Kums collection have been 
sold by auction at Antwerp, and have attracted dealers 

and buyers from all parts of the world. The following were 
among the best :— Corot, “Le Matin,” 27,000 f.; two by 
Deschamps, “Chasse au Sanglier en Anatolie,” 19,000 f. 
(Picard); and “Le Bachi-Bouzack,” 15,000 f. (Allard); Dela- 
croix, “ Passage d’un Gué au Maroc,” 84,000 f.; two by Diaz de 
la Pena, “L’ Horoscope” and “Le Maléfice,” each 14,000 f.; 
Dupré, “Crépuscule,” 43,500 f.; Fromentin, “Le Pays de la 
Soif,” 18,000 f. (for the Brussels Museum); Meissonier, “Le 
Fumeur Blanc,” in bad condition, 20,000 f.; Millet, “La 
Porteuse d’Eau,” 68,000 f.; Rousseau, “ Mare dans les Roches 
de Barbizon,” 39,000 f.; two by Troyon, “ Plage de Trouville,” 
28,000 f.; and “ Vaches a l’Abreuvoir,” 22,000 f.; A. Stevens, 
“LAtelier,” 25,000 f.; Alma-Tadema, “ Une Nymphée,” 
13,500 f.; Vandyke, portrait of Martin Pepyn, 60,000 f., this 
was in the sale of William II., king of Holland, in 1850, when 
it realised 3587; Hals the elder, ‘“ Portrait de Femme,” 
25,500 f.; Memling, “Le Calvaire,” 30,000 f., not genuine, but 
a most interesting picture ; three by Rubens, portrait of the 


Comte Olivarez, Duc de St. Lucas, 12,000 f., at the Hamilton 
Palace sale in 1882 this realised 450 guineas ; portrait said to be 
of Théophraste Paracelse, 24,000 f., this was in the Blenheim 
Palace sale of 1886, when it realised 125 guineas, and when it 
was stated to be a copy ofa picture by Mabuse ; and a portrait 
ofa man, 29,000 f.; Teniers the younger, “La Tentation de 
St. Antoine,” 11,300 f. ; two by Cuyp, “ La Lecon d’Equitation,” 
17,000 f. ; and “ Paturage,” 28,000 f., this was sold a few years 
ago by Mr. Martin Colnaghi for 60/.; Van der Heyden and 
A. Van de Velde, “Entrée d’une Ville Hollandaise,” 18,000 f. ; 
Hobbema, “Le Moulin & Eau,” 32,000 f.; T. de Keyser, 
“ Famille Hollandaise dans un Intérieur,” 36,500 f. ; N. Koedyk, 
“La petite Garde-Meuble,” 13,000 f.; J. Van der Meer of 
Delft, “Le Géographe,” 8,500 f.; Metsu, “Le Artiste et sa 
Femme,” 31,500 f., Mr. Martin Colnaghi sold this picture a few 
years ago for less than Ioo/,; A. Van Ostade, “La Pipe 
éteinte,” 34,000 f.; P. Potter, “ Paturage prés d’une Ferme,” 
26,000 f.; Rembrandt, “Portrait de lAuteur en costume 
Arménien,” sometimes known as “L’Homme & la Canne,” 
22,000 f. ; Ruysdael, “ Paysage avec cours d’eau,” 10,000 f. (M. 
Colnaghi) ; Terburg, “‘ Les Amoureux,” 21,000 f.; W. Van de 
Velde, ‘‘ Calme Plat,” 19,000 f., at Lord Granville’s sale, in 
1845, this realised 330 guineas ; Goyay Lucientes, “ La Femme 
a VEventail,’ 29,000 f.; and Pater, “Plaisirs Champétres,” 
18,0co f. The sale produced a total of over 1,300,000 f. 


THE LATE JOHN STARFORTH, ARCHITECT. 
HE sudden death of Mr. Starforth, an architect who was 
well known in Edinburgh, causes much regret. He had 
been, says the Scofsman, in failing health through an affection 
of the heart, but no immediate fatal termination was looked for. 
When walking along Princes Street, however, he became 
suddenly ill and almost immediately expired. The deceased 
gentleman, who was seventy-five years of age, was born in 
Durham, and was educated at the University of his native city. 
Coming to Edinburgh as a youth, he entered the office of Burn 
& Bryce, architects, and served his apprenticeship there. 
Subsequently he began business on his own account, and during 
his long professional career he enjoyed a large share of public 
favour. He had several of the qualities of his old master, Mr. 
David Bryce—not the least important of which were the know- 
ledge and skill which he put into his designs, and the thorough- 
ness with which he saw his work carried out. He became also 
a recognised authority on English Gothic, and in many of the 
churches which he designed the influence of the graceful 
architecture of Durham Cathedral, which had impressed itself 
upon him as a lad, made itself felt. Among other buildings 
of importance with which his name is associated as architect 
are Dumfries and Galloway Royal Infirmary, Greenock asy- 
lum and poorhouse, Berwick infirmary, Peebles hydropathic, 
John Knox Memorial Institute, Eyre Place church, London 
Road church, Bonnington United Presbyterian church, Moffat 
parish church (a fine example of Gothic adapted to Presbyterian 
worship), the first Kelso United Presbyterian church, Nairn 
parish church, Holy Trinity church and Galashiels Free church. 
He was in his day a noted church builder and the many 
ecclesiastical edifices in all parts of the country which he 
designed are a credit to his artistic ability and taste. Ina 
national competition for the Edinburgh Prince Consort 
Memorial his design received the first place, but it was after- 
wards abandoned for the present equestrian statue of the prince 
in Charlotte Square. Mr. Starforth also gained the gold medal 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society for the best design 
for farm buildings. He was entrusted with the erection of many 
mansion-houses in the Highlands and West of Scotland, and 
with not a few of their owners he afterwards remained on 
intimate terms of friendship. To this his fondness for angling 
and shooting, as well as his own amiability of manner, largely 
contributed. Though of a somewhat retiring disposition, Mr. 
Starforth was held in high esteem by his professional brethren 
and other friends, who will hear of his sudden decease with 
deep regret. Mr. Starforth is survived by a widow, three sons 
and two daughters. 


The Hop Market, Worcester, is to be altered and im- 
proved and a new hotel erected in connection with it, the 
anticipated cost being 13,000/, The competition is to be 
restricted to Worcester architects. 

The British Association of Waterworks Engineers will 
to-day conclude the annual meeting which has been held at 
Southampton. Mr. Matthews, the president, stated that 
although only established three years ago, the Association 
numbered over 200 members, who had charge of the water 
supply to 113 millions of people, and they had the care and 
management of works of the value of over 40,000,000/. 
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“NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Tite decisions: upon- the ~ designs of the palaces which 
are to be erected on the esplanade of the Invalides anc the 
Champ-de-Mars for the Exhibition of 1900 are now settled. 
The building for the--national manufactures is to be 
entrusted ‘to MM. ToupoirE and’ PRADELLE. At right 
angles to it. will be two other buildings. One will be 
designed by M. Esquit, the, second by MM. LarcueE and 
Nacuon. Fora third building M. Tropry-BaILty will be 
architect. ‘The three will be assigned to ‘the examples of 
furniture and allied industries. The adaptation of the 
Machinery Hall in the Champ-de-Mars to receive exhibits 
relating to agriculture and food will be carried out by 
M.* Ravin. The Palace of Electricity will have M. 
Hénarp for architect. M. Pauxin will be the architect 


for the compound building devoted. to chemical. industries 
and mechanics. The Palace of Civil Engineering and Means : 


of Transport will be designed by M. Jacgurs HERMANT. 
M. SortTals is to prepare plans for the Palace of Education. 
Another for Textiles and Clothing will be the work of 
M. BLAVETTE, and one for Mines and Metallurgy will be 
undertaken by M. Varco.uier. There will be, according 
to the arrangements entered into, twenty palaces in the 
Exhibition of 19co0, and they will occupy sites on both 
sides of the Seine. 
raised to accommodate French industries and arts. With 
those erected for the foreign industries the collection of 


buildings will present some of the characteristics of ‘a novel ° 


town. 


THERE can be no denying that among local authorities 
the belief is gaining ground that many of the by-laws of the 
Local Government Board will have to be modified. The 
surveyor rarely has a sufficient staff to detect all the 
departures from them. By the operation of by-laws the 
cost of building has increased, but as a proportionate rent is 
not obtained the builders find that the effect of the by-laws 
is to diminish the amount of their profits, which at no 
period could be considered as excessive. In consequence 
‘there is in many places an obstacle to. the erection of cheap 
houses, and local boards are obliged to seek some _ conces- 
sions from Whitehall. At the last meeting of the Acton 


District Council the following amendment of a by-law was. 


recommended after. discussion :—‘‘ The mortar to be used 
must be composed of freshly. burnt lime and clean sharp 
sand or grit. without earthy matter,: in the propor- 
tions of one of lime and three of sand or grit. | Well- 
burned ballast or broken brick may be substituted for sand 
or grit, provided that such material be properly mixed with 
lime in a mortar mill.” To dispense with sand is to give 
an opportunity for the use of stuff which will not be a 
desirable element in a wall, and moreover it is not certain 
_that either well-burned ballast or broken brick will always 
be substituted. .But the majority of the Council consider 
the severity of the by-law is causing fewer cheap houses to 
-be erected than is desirable. If in a metropolitan district 
clean sharp sand or earthless grit is beyond attainment, 
how can either material be expected to be compulsory in 
‘other districts where the returns from houses are less than 
in Acton ? 


THE “Random Recollections,” by Mr. Roprert GAn- 
THONY, who is about the most versatile of entertainers, and 
promises to be a no less successful dramatist, is a very 
amusing book of its class. Like the late CHARLES 
MarTHeEws, the author was originally destined to practise 
architecture. But his devotion to the art lasted only a day. 
He relates how, in response to an advertisement from a 
Quaker architect for an articled pupil, his father and him- 
self ‘“‘climbed up a rickety stair of an office off Oxford 


Street into a dingy room where the Quaker architect and ]. 


what was, presumably, an articled pupil were with difficulty 
discovered in dense clouds of tobacco smoke.” _Whethera 
fee was paid is not stated, but money was given to the 
architect to purchase “a box of compasses” for the new 
pupil. When Mr. Ganrnony arrived the next morning he 
- found the office deserted. He made inquiries about his master 
at a public-house, where it. appears ‘‘the Quaker owed the 
landlord for sundry doses of liquid refreshment,” and his 
sudden disappearance was not as welcome to the publican 


as to the pupil. The story, we ‘must say, is not manifestly 


There may. be additional buildings, 


correct. (Quakers, although disposed to be exacting in 
money matters, are not such mean cheats as to be satisfied 
with the price of a box of drawing instruments. ‘ We are 
afraid Mr. GANTHONY when writing the story was suffering 
from loss of memory, which is one of the. afflictions of 
elderly actors. Several passages in his book suggest that 
phenomenon. 
performed at Beaumont School he saw before him “a 
collection of: red-gowned cardinals, with keen, critical, 
intellectual faces,” which must be a_ part: of a re- 
collection of a nightmare. Another of his experiences 
is thus related. “When playing ‘Hamlet’ Potonrus 
dropped his staff into OPHELIA’s grave, which accident 
would have passed unnoticed if a stage hand, who 
had just been reproved for inattention to mishaps which 
nightly occurred during the progress of the tragedy, had not 
seen it, and, seizing the staff or chamberlain’s wand, handed 
it up through the open mouth of the grave to OpHeEtia’s 
father, &c.” Mr. GANTHONY may have prepared his own 
version of “ Hamlet” like other tragedians, but anyone who 
had seen the tragedy performed in the usual way, or read a 
copy, would know that PoLonius was dead and buried 
before OPHELIA was drowned. An ordinary playgoer would 
also have known that SALanio is a character in the 
‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” and is absent from ‘ Hamlet.” 
Mr. GANTHONY is a writer of books, songs, articles, &c., and 
therefore may be a reader. Does his scholarship extend 
to so ancient an author as SHAKESPEARE? He boasts of 
possessing CHARLES Kran’s knocker from the Richmond 
Theatre. If he were acquainted with Richmond, which is 
not far from London, he must have known that actor was 
not connected with the building. The lessee was a greater 
actor named EpmMuND KEAN. . 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OKEBWOOD, SUSSEX. ; on. 
Narre: G the architectural drawings at the | Royal 
Academy is Okewood, near Horsham, by Messrs. 
ERNEST. GEORGE & YEATES, 
FEODORO. 
view) was a recently built house. _ In its enlargement rooms 
have been thrown together and wings have been added on 


for the Duchess Santo 


both sides, so arranged as to form a forecourt, the latter 


being entered by an archway through the office wing. 
Messrs. NorMAN & Burt, of Burgess Hill, Sussex, are 
the contractors for this work. 


THE LIBRARY, NORTH MYMMS, HERTS. ce 
HE Library at North Mymms shows part of the deco- 
rative work now in progress for Mrs. .WALTER 


Burns, parts of which have appeared in the Royal 


Academy rooms before. The carved chimney is to be of 
Hopton Wood stone, and the woodwork of the doors, 
bookcases, &c., of Italian walnut. The upper portion of 
the walls will have an arabesque treatment in colour. a 

Messrs. J.. Simpson & Son, of 48 Paddington Street, 
W., are the contractors for. this work, as well as for the 
recent extensive additions to the house. > sc saa 


ADDITIONS TO EDGEWORTH MANOR, NEAB® CIRENCESTER. 
HE room shown in illustration of this house forms 
part of the additions being made for Mr. ARTHUR 
James. It has an open timber roo! with arched principals, 
moulded purlins and windbraces. The tall mullioned 
windows have oak shutters for their lower lights. At one 
end a hooded stone chimney rises the full height of the 
room. 


COTTAGES AT COMPTON, GUILDFORD. 


HIS is a group of four cottages at Compton, near 


Guildford, for Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A. These cot- 
tages are under a simple sheltering roof, the ends of which 
are carried down to the level of the ground-floor ceiling, 
and cover an extra room provided to each end cottage. 
The brick walls are rough cast, and the external woodwork 
is of oak. This work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Hat & Jackson, of Compton. 


COTTAGES, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


PREMISES, DRURY LANF. 
The name of Mr. B. Woollard, A\R.1I.B.A., should have been 
printed on the illustration of above, published last week. 


He tells us, for example, that when he 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION. 


N the American Engineering Magazine for May is an 
I article by Mr. C. V. Childs, on “ American and English 
Architectural Construction,” in the course of which the following 
contrast is drawn between the two systems :— 

The steel-work in an American building begins a few inches 
above the foundations, and consists of layers of steel beams, 
embedded in concrete, to form the piers on which the steel 
bases of the columns rest. The bottom layer is so designed 
that the load is distributed to the ground at an allowable pres- 
sure of two or three tons per square foot ; this pressure being 
the same for all piers, any settlement would be uniform through- 
out the building. In the next layer the beams rest on those 
below, at right ‘angles to them, and their length is equal to the 
breadth of the lower layer. The ends of the beams of 
each successive layer project, and act as cantilevers, their 
sizes being’ determined by the intensity of pressure on 
their cantilever ends. Anchor. rods are embedded in the 
concrete and bolt the column bases to the ‘flanges of the 
uppermost layer. By this method the height of the pier is con- 
siderably lessened, effecting a saving in excavation’ and con- 
crete. The tops of the piers are kept just below the basement 
floor level, in order to economise room. ‘The English architect 
depends on concrete alone for his foundations, and where 
buildings have been pulled down, utilises the old bricks for this 
purpose. 

In America the space. under the sidewalks, being the pro- 
perty of the owner of the adjoining building, is part of the 
basement floor. The outside walls are carried on lintels just 
below the sidewalk level; as each floor is carried on girders 
independently of the other floors, these ‘lintels have to support 
only the weight of the ground-floor walls and probably a portion 
of the ground-floor load. Where the columns carry party walls 
it frequently happens ‘that there is not sufficient space inside 
the building line to allow the column bases to rest fairly on the 
piers ; in such cases the piers are built inside the party line, 
and the bases of the columns rest on strong cantilever girders 
bearing on the piers, the other ends of the girders being either 
counterbalanced by the internal columns or anchored down to 
a mass of concrete. riers 

In English buildings, on the other hand, the stanchions 
carrying bressummers usually rest on blue brick piers, built up 
to within a foot of the ground-floor level, and the bases of the 
stanchions are bolted to York-stone plinths. Frequently a 
sheet of lead is laid between the steel base and the stone. 
Mention is made of this because experiments have shown that 
the practice is harmful ; the crushing strength of the stone is 
thereby diminished, the supposition being that the lead flows 
into any unevenness in the stone and acts as a wedge. 

The columns in American practice are two storeys in height, 
and the connections are made to break joint alternately at each 
floor. All connections of columns to colunins, girders to 
columns and cross joists to girders are rivetted, the rivetting 
gang following after the erection gang and carefully plumbing 
each column before rivetting it to the one below. The steel 
skeleton is thus as much astructure in itself as in the case of a 
bridge. The London building laws read as follows :—“ At 
each end of every metallic bressummer a space shall be left 
equal to ¢ of an inch for every Io feet, and also for every frac- 
tional part of jo feet of the length of such bressummer, to allow 
for expansion.” Consequently, where bressummers rest on 
stanchions built inta brick piers, slotted holes have to be pro- 
vided for the bolts. 

This theory of expansion, however, is sometimes carried to 
lengths so extreme that the anchorage of the outside walls to 
the rest of the building has in some cases been sacrificed ; in 
buildings, especially where the outside walls are carried on 
bressummers at the first-floor level, this is of far greater 
importance than is provision for expansion. If expansion were 
to take place to the extent allowed for as above, serious cracks 
would undouhtedly show in the brickwork. The facts that 
bricks also expand to a limited extent, and that the steel-work 
is in almost all cases protected from the outside temperature, 
should be taken into consideration ; the friction between the 
steel and the brickwork :probably equalises their difference of 
expansion. 

The question of wind-bracing does not enter into the 
English construction, but is an important factor in American 
high buildings. In the Carnegie building gusset plates are 
used ; the diagonal struts are merely temporary timbers to pre- 
vent any possible distortion until the brickwork is built. The 
usual practice, however, is to connect four columns with lateral 
bracing so as to form a tower extending from the bottom to the 
top of the building. It is questionable whether there is suffi- 
cient stiffness or breadth of base for this to be of any practical 
use. In calculating the strains due to wind pressure, the build- 
ing itself may be considered as a cantilever ; the columns in the 


used in England than in America. 


outside . walls, therefore, should be sufficiently strengthened to 
take up what would correspond to the flange strains in a girder ; | 


and, no doubt, the brickwork of the outside walls acts as the 
web or counteracts the shear. The brickwork, therefore, should 
be carefully built round the steel-work and be of sufficient 
strength to withstand the diagonal pressure, or, in other words, 
the tendency to distortion which is caused by the shear. 

The almost universal practice in America is to space the 
floor beams 6 feet apart, and to brace them with rows of {-inch 
tie rods; the space between the beams is then filled in with 
hollow flat arches made of firebrick. It is usual in England to 
space the cross joists 2 or 3 feet apart, and fill in solid with 
concrete ; or, in order to economise weight and the trouble of 
centring, to use one of the many patented floor constructions. 
The method of connecting ‘the cross joists to the girders 
depends on the distance between the cross joists. If this 
spacing is only 2 or 3 feet, it is more economical to rivet a 
cohtinuous shelf angle to the web of the girder; this forms a 
bearing to the cross joists, and also a support to the concrete 
filling. Where the cross joists are spaced farther apart, it is 
mote economical to rivet them separately to the girders by 
means of connection angles. 

Slight differences, or rather preferences, prevail in regard 
to the cross sections generally in use for joists, girders or 
stanchions, but these are ‘not very pronounced. The English 
sections of steel joists are, in most cases, heavier than American 
ones of equal depth. In designing the girders for a floor, 
provided there were no. limitations as regards their depth, 
American sections would be found somewhat more economical 
in weight than if English ones were used. If the depth of the 
girders were limited, as is usually the case, this difference would 
probably vanish. On the other hand, the English sections, 
being. wider in the flanges, are better adapted to use for rivetted 
girders and stanchions. Asregards larger girders, compounds (2.2, 
girders made up of joists and flange plates) are more extensively 
This is partly due to the 
greater concentration of the loads in an English building, 
requiring heavier girders than are required in an American 
building, where the girders usually carry the loads of one 
storey only. There also seems to be a’ preference among 
English architects for compounds rather than for two or more 
joists bolted together side by side. 

Columns or stanchions vary very much, according to what 
the manufacturers adopt as their standard sections ; as, for 
example, the Z-bar columns of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
or the Phoenix Company’s columns built up of segmental shapes. 
In England the sections generally in use are those of a steel 
joist or joists with plates rivetted to their flanges ; or, where 
the loads are light, of a single steel joist only. Certain joists 
are specially rolled for this purpose—e.g. a 9-inch deep joist 
with .7-inch flanges, weighing 58 lbs. per toot, and a toby 8-inch 
joist, 70 lbs. per foot. Frequently the joist can be arranged to 
run through three or four storeys,’ the extra strength in the 
lower tloors being attained by varying the thickness and width 
of the flange-plates, which also may form the splice-plates at 
the joints in the stanchions. ‘These sections are admirably 
adapted for the connections of the floor joists and eccen- 
tricity of loading is reduced to a minimum ; this considera- 
tion is really of even greater importance than the arrange- 
ment of the metal to give the highest radius of gyration. 
Probably, had it not been for the combination among American 
manufacturers in the past to keep up the price of I-beams and 
channels, these sections would have been more generally 
adopted by them; but, when the combination was in force steel 
columns were displacing cast-iron columns, and, for economic 
reasons, other sections were adopted, and became, so to speak, 
stereotyped. 


F 


FOUNDATIONS AS APPLIED TO LONDON 
BUILDINGS AND RIVERSIDE FOUNDATIONS.* 


HERE are few subjects with which an architect has’ to deal 
which involve the consideration of so many points of detail 
as the subject of foundations. It involves a knowledge of the 
applicability and the durability of various materials, experience 
in drainage, and not infrequently an acquaintance with con- 
tractors’ plant, as well as the best way of economically dis- 
tributing structural loads, for which expert knowledge engineers 
are usually given credit. Hence there may be some reason for 
the honour paid by your Council to an engineer in the invita- 
tion given to the author to read a paper upon foundations. 

The variation in London soils and subsoils is well described 
ina pamphlet written by Mr. Horace B. Woodward, F.R.S. 
So much of the top soil with which foundations are concerned 
is of an artificial character, that only actual excavation can 
determine the true nature of a site. Geological maps furnish 
standard information respecting the natural lower strata, but 
ae very little value as regards the mixed character of the 
top soil. ' 


* A paper read by Mr. T. A. Walmisley at a meeting of the Archi. 
tectural Association on Friday, May 20, 
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Made ground may be a foot to 25 feet or more in thickness. 
At the Bank of England there were 22 feet of made ground 
esting upon 4 feet of gravel. Some of the made ground is of 
ancient date, and preserves relics of Roman occupation, but in 
some parts the subsoils have been excavated for ballast or 
gravel as at Kensington, or for brick-earth as at Highbury, and 
the pits filled in with rubbish. 

A rock which forms an excellent and unchanging foundation 
in one situation may prove a dangerous foundation in another. 
Thus, chalk forms a good limestone foundation in certain posi- 
tions, but when it dips towards a slope or a cliff, with an out- 
crop of the gault or other underlying clay, it is a very unsuitable 
foundation for any building, as the landslips of the Isle of 
Wight and of the Dorsetshire coast bear witness. Chalk also 
is subject to dissolution by the action of carbonated water, 
whereby comparatively wide cavities become formed in its 
surface, which may be wholly or partially filled with gravel and 
sand, and cause inconvenience. In the same way to be partly 
on gravel and partly on clay or brick-earth, to be on or over 
the margin of an old excavation since filled with rubbish, may 
lead to trouble. Where foundations are carried down into clay 
the excavation may form a tank, into which the water from 
surrounding gravel may accumulate. 

The variations in the upper soils of the metropolitan area 
may be illustrated by the following records :—At the Chelsea 
Barracks, boring through made ground and running sand shows 
the clay to vary in depth below Trinity high-water level, which 
is 12 feet 6 inches above Ordnance datum. 

In 1895 a return of the burial-grounds in the county of 
London, with a statement of their size, ownership and condition, 
was prepared for the London County Council by Mrs. Basil 
Holmes, from which it appears that there are 362 burial-grounds 
existing in the county and City of London, of which 321 are 
disused. Of this number ninety are employed as public recrea- 
tion-grounds, and the remainder are closed. Prior to the 
passing in 1884 of an Act to prevent the erection of buildings 
on burial-grounds, about I00 to 150 graveyards had been 
entirely built over, appropriated as sites for railways or anni- 
hilated by new roads. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office Waste Department stands 
on a site in Ear! Street, Westminster, formerly used as 
Hartley’s marble works, but originally the site of the plague 
pits connected with the Tothill Fields pestfield, of which area 
Vincent Square now remains open as the playground of 
Westminster. The pesthouses erected in 1642 were not 
removed until this century. Charterhouse Square, Holborn, is 
also a burial-ground, dating back to the fourteenth century, for 
the burial of those who died in the plague of that time. 

In the county of London the only encroachment now per- 
missible on a disused burial-ground is the enlargement of an 
existing place of worship, although in the City the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers have the right, under certain circumstances, 
to appropriate portions of them for the widening of roads. 

There are excavations in the Metropolis in which human 
bones have been discovered on sites which have been dug out 
and then filled in] with débris from disused burial-grounds 
adjoining, when the latter were used for building, before the 
passing of the Disused Burial-Grounds Act (47 & 48 Vict.). 

A boring made in Tallis Street, on the Victoria Embank 
ment, showed the following strata :—(1) 1 foot 6 inches ballast, 
dirty ; (2) 6 inches green sand, wet and dirty ; (3) 2 feet peaty 
clay ; (4) 6 inches green sand ; (5) 5 feet 6 inches peaty bog ; 
(6) 9 feet running sand ; (7) 4 feet clean ballast resting at a 
depth of 23 feet below the ground-line upon blue clay. 

A boring at Highbury New Park gave (1) 2 feet made 
ground ; (2) 18 feet loam ; (3) 9 feet sand ; (4) 4 feet peat ; (5) 
8 feet gravel and sand, m 

A boring at Peckham gave (1) 3 feet gravel ; (2) 14 feet 
loam and sand ; (3) 3 feet gravel. 

At Kensington the soil is described by Mr. W. Bennett 
Rogers, in a paper read before the Institute of Estate and 
House Agents, “to be mostly a rich dark loam; secondly, a 
silicious gravel from 5 feet to Io feet in thickness ; and, thirdly, 
a strong leaden-coloured earth known as blue clay.” 

The foregoing observations show that while trial bore-holes 
should always be made before designing a foundation to ascer- 
tain the character of the subsoil, care must be taken not to 
calculate upon uniformity. Thus at the Admiralty extension 
new buildings forming block 2, now in course of erection by 
Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., one of the bore-holes upon the 
south-west side of the old buildings showed the clay to be about 
29 feet 6 inches below the surface of the ground, while actual 
excavation proved the dip of the clay to be such that in the 
erection of the new building it became necessary to underpin 
the north-west corner of the old building at the deepest part, 
42 feet below the ground. The strata in the bore-hole referred 
to gave about 18 feet (average) made ground, z feet ballast, 
5 feet dirty sand, 2 feet 6 inches clean sand, with 2 feet running 
sand and slurry, making a depth of 29 feet 6 inches to the clay. 
The old walls of the Admiralty premises were found to be built 
upon oak sills. These were removed where underpinning was 


necessary, so as to build and pin up with solid brickwork, 
There being two floors below the ground in the new building, a 
concrete retaining wall has been constructed completely round 
the exterior below the ground and joined up to the under- 
pinning work, the whole site being covered with concrete 6 feet 
thick, thus forming a huge tank of an average inside clear depth — 
of 20 feet in which the basements are built. The underpinning 
to the old wall consists of brickwork 4 feet 3 inches thick and 
14 feet to 20 feet deep, below which concrete 6 feet deep, with 
set-offs of 12 inches on one side are inserted to a width of 
5 feet 3 inches for the upper portion of 3 feet, and a width of 
6 feet 3 inches for the base or lower portion of 3 feet. Messrs. 
Leeming & Leeming are the architects, who also designed 
block No. 1, forming the new Admiralty buildings facing St. 
James’s Park, the foundations for which are likewise somewhat 
appropriately placed in a dry dock built upon the London clay 
at a depth of 30 feet in solid concrete 6 feet thick. 

At the Hotel Victoria in Northumberland Avenue, Mr. 
Henry L. Florence, the architect, states that this building has 
a frontage of 300 feet : 38 feet 6 inches made ground clay, and 
gravel mixed, 4 feet gravel and sand, 6 feet rising sand, 2 feet 
fine ballast and at a depth of 50 feet blue clay. 

At the south end the clay was 43 feet down. At the north 
end 37 feet. The front wall was constructed on a concrete bed 
9 feet wide. Another bed 15 feet wide carries the two walls of 
the central corridor. The whole site was surrounded by a 
similar wall of concrete, about 6 feet wide, forming a species of 
boxes, and the whole covered with a depth of 6 feet of concrete, — 
upon which the walls were raised. The spaces between are 
now probably full of water. pee 

At the Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, there were 4 feet of made 
ground overlying 11 feet of alluvium, and 9 feet of sand and 

ravel. 3 
: Messrs. J. Grover & Son, Wilton Works, New North Road, 
N., forward the accompanying description of bore-holes made 
in Parliament Street before starting the trenches, The bore- 
holes were taken at the corners. : 

The foundations are Portland cement concrete and go down — 
to the ballast or to the London clay as described. The con- 
crete was 6 feet and 5 feet wide under external walls and 4 feet 
under the interior walls. The site is that of an old creek that 
ran up to Scotland Yard. When Messrs. Grover were build- 
ing New Scotland Yard they came across old wharves and 
barges at about 30 feet below the level of the Embankment. 
As the water from the land still finds its way through the old 
channel, the foundation required the aid of pumps. ey 


Lorings at Messrs. Grindlays Bank. 


All depths are measured from basement floor level 22 feet 
below pavement. 


The water in all holes, except Z, rose 15 feet from surface. 
Bore-hole B. aes 


fy Ft. In. 
Made ground , Sept ° ° e 2 0 
Blue clay e F ° ° » 4 0 
Peat . ° ° ° ° e e 3 6 
Blue clay a - . e 4 0 
Loam ; Z : : fs TO dao 
Fine sand . : : “ 4 “ ee IO 
Coarse sand ; ; ‘ . pee EEO) 
Loam 5 5 ° . . * peg: GaN) 
Ballast ¢ 3 hfe ° . 7 0 
Total ° 6 ry 26 Oo 
Bore-hole H, » 
Ft. In. 
Made ground, eee Go 
Blue clay . : Sede heec) . ot et) O wo 
Peat . : A . 0 5 é eS fea) 
Blue clay . i 4 . A . 440 
Peat . ; Skit tr k OR 
Fine sand . i . : STO 
Coarse sand : é ; : 3 a0 
Ballast ° ° . ° ° ° » O 6 
Total ° ost fae) 230 
Bore-hole E. 
Ft. In. 
Made ground . ° ° ° * 2 0 
Blue clay . : ° . $380) ae 
Peat . ~ A - : 5 DA 
Blue clay . > . ° A 4 OD 
Loam : : é ase cao 
Sand . 5 ea 
Ballast FS > 9 4 Pitt igs 0) 
Loam 3 ' f ; . ' 2 nO OF ‘ 
Ballast ° ° . ° ° e 6 ie) , 
Total 4 25.0 


N.B.—Water in above rose to 12 feet from surface. 
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Bore-hole L. 


Ft. In. 
Made ground . ° > . ° » 4 0 
Blue clay ° ° ° ° ° ry ry 7 ie) 
Peat ° ° » ° ° ° ° . 4 12) 
Blue clay . . . . ° ° we #3; 0 
Fine sand . , i : c + ay 0 
Gravel ; s : ‘ . < Shs Lae, © 
Clay « ° . . ° ° ° oe Oo 
Total ° ° » 30 O 

Bore-hole M. 
is Ft. In. 
Made ground . . . ° ° oe aS 
Chalk ° Py . ° ry _e . 6 0 
Blue clay . , pat Ss : . G10 
Peat . A ¢ - . 5 es 
Sand and ballast - ve ° 50 
Loam : . ® . ° 2) 10 
London clay . . ° ° . 4 0 
Total ° ° “gels 


Messrs. Holloway Brothers, of Battersea, formed a founda- 
tion where they encountered running sand upon a site in Parlia- 
ment Street (the Swan Electric Light premises, near Grindlay’s 
Bank) by driving small piles—7 feet or 8 feet long and 6 inches 
circular and pointed—as close. together as possible over the 
whole foundation; then sawing off the tops level, and building a 
concrete raft 7 feet or 8 feet thick over the whole area. 

The new City Hall, Belfast, designed by Messrs. E. 
Thomas & Son, architects, Queen Anne’s Gate, stands ona 
piled foundation, the site being a deep stratum of yielding 
alluvial deposit. 

Such foundations are common in Belfast, and generally 
consist of larch or other straight round timber, often 4o feet to 
50 feet in length. The custom is to saw off the heads of the 
piles after driving to a proper and uniform level, and place upon 
them timber sleepers to aid the support of a concrete table. 

Mr. Florence obtained the following section for a building 
in Victoria Street, Westminster:—(1) 4 feet made ground; 
(2) 4 feet black peaty silt; (3) 3 feet sandand gravel; (4) 13 feet 
coarse gravel. 

At the Army and Navy Auxiliary Stores the formation at 
about the same depth was also found to be sand and gravel. A 
clear stream of water runs through it, in whicha chimney shaft 
was built by the aid of pulsometers and sumps. ‘The area of 
these premises has a foundation of 5 feet Portland cement over 
it, 7-lb. lead being used as a damp-course. 

At the National British Gallery, Grosvenor Road, designed 
by Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, the soil consists of surface earth 
over peat, under which are clayey bands and bands of sandy 
clay, all of which were pierced by the foundations until the 
ballast of the river bed was reached at an average depth of 
17 feet to 20 feet, and in some parts 25 feet. No particular 
difficulty was experienced. The site is that of the old Millbank 
Prison, known as the Penitentiary. 

At the gas works in the Horseferry Road 30 feet of gravel 
are recorded as having been passed through, and this gravel is 
frequently waterlogged, so that where foundations of houses 
pass into it with unprotected basements, the water becomes 
troublesome during high tides, rising in the cellars of houses 
built upon such low-lying ground. Alluvial deposits prevail 
over part of the area, consisting of silt and clay, varying in 
thickness from 7 feet or 8 feet to a thincrust. The gravel and 
sand on the site are of considerable thickness. In the case of 
a clayey subsoil overlying a watery gravel, where the structural 
loads are not sufficient to warrant extending the foundations 
through the gravel to the clay, it is well to leave a thin crust of 
the clayey material over the gravel so as to prevent the water 
working up through the foundation, which would cause the 
gravel to work loose. 

In dealing with a loamy soil it is quite possible to overload 
a foundation. Water will drain. through a loamy soil that is 
not spongy. When dry like cheese it does not then contain 
the argillaceous matter which gives it a spongy character, and 
which would cause it to run, under pressure, like mud. The 
following is an example of the use of the brick seating on 
concrete for piers toa warehouse, built over a good dry com- 
pact loam foundation. 

Concrete footings provide a distribution of weight over the 
whole area when a sufficient depth of concrete for a footing is 
put in, because every cavity or unevenness of the ground is 
properly filled with plastic material. Concrete also is quite as 
good as brickwork or masonry to bring the work up to the sur- 
face under ordinary circumstances, but in the case of piers 
subject to vibration, brickwork is decidedly preferable. Brick- 
work also may be used of smaller dimensions than concrete, 
so that the space occupied is less. Thus, at the Borough 
Market, Southwark, where the foundations had to be carried 
down from 22 feet to 24 feet below the ground line, the piers 
carrying the roof columns were built in brickwork over concrete 
footings. 
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When stone templates are introduced on top of piers, as is 
frequently found expedient, it must be remembered that the 
great thing is perfect bedding of them in cement. At the 
Tower Bridge layers of canvas and red lead were placed 
between the base of the steel columns and the granite beds 
upon which they stand, in order to obtain a uniform bearing 
over the whole surface. Felt carefully laid under the bearing 
of iron girders is preferable to sheet lead, unless the pressure 
is sufficient to crush the lead so as to insure a uniform distribu- 
tion of pressure. Portland cement should be used for concrete 
work under a bed stone. Ordinary lime concrete is long in 
setting. The centre of the mass of a large concrete block may 
not become hard for years, where a block made of 1 part of 
Portland cement to 7 parts of other approved ingredients, 
carefully and well mixed, will safely bear a load of 5 tons per 
square foot. 

According to Mr. Stoney, bricks not of an extra hard de- 
scription in cement will bear a crushing weight of 521 Ibs. per 
square inch, er 33$ tons per square foot. Allowing a factor of 
safety of 6, we obtain 5°6 tons per square foot safe load. 
Rivington’s “ Notes on Building Construction ” give brickwork in 
mortar $ cwt. per square inch safe resistance to compression, 
or 36 tons per square foot. The resistance of brickwork to 
cracking or crushing in a pier is much less than that of the 
bricks alone. Ordinary stock bricks will stand ‘8 cwt. per 
square inch, or 5% tons per square foot, Much valuable in- 
formation hereon was given in the investigations made by three 
series of experiments on brickwork tests, made for the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and published in their Journal. 
In the case of the Imperial Institute, bearing plates for the 
girders, where resting on brickwork, were calculated for 16 tons 
per square foot of area, but then special bricks of Jennings’s | 
manufacture, built in cement, were employed. 

In fixing stanchions over a cement base, it is necessary to 
provide ample space for grout. The stanchion is set vertical 
by means of long and shallow wedges, occupying a depth 
sufficient to allow 14 inch under the base of the stanchion, and 
a hole 2 inches diameter should be left in its base, as near the 
centre as possible, not to pour in the grout but to see it rise 
when the under part of the stanchion is completely grouted up. 
A temporary trough is formed round the base to receive the 
liquid grout, and the wedges should not be drawn until the 
grout has well set. 

In the case of a roof of three spans, subject to the effects of 
lateral wind pressure, when supported on side walls with inter- 
mediate columns, where the situation did not permit either the 
addition of buttresses or of anchorage in these side walls, the 
horizontal reaction of the wind pressure may be taken by 
anchoring the intermediate columns to a concrete foundation. 

At the Institution of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate 


Street, Mr. John Belcher found the ground so unreliable that he 


adopted the precaution of putting a layer of Portland cement 
concrete over the whole site 3 feet deep. The result has been 
satisfactory, no settlements having occurred anywhere. 

At Kennet’s Wharf, upon the Middlesex side of the river 
near Southwark Bridge, the foundation consisted of 8 feet of 
concrete spread all over the site and increased in thickness 
under the main walls. 

The late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., used selenitic lime in the 
concrete foundations of the Law Courts. Under some of the 
walls it was 7 feet thick, and that under the walls of the Great 
Hall was to feet thick. Portland cement concrete rafts, 2 feet 
thick, have been built under five-storey buildings on compact 
loamy soil over gravel, the concrete being dipped where required 
to obtain the proper fall for drainage pipes to run over the 
surface. 

Another plan frequently advantageous to adopt is to sink 
piers 12 feet to 15 feet (centres) apart, and 4 feet 6 inches 
square, in pot-holes dug out of made ground and then to form 
concrete arches over the intervening unreliable ground, with a 
minimum thickness of 18 inches. This plan was adopted by 
Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs for some premises at Stratford and 
at Lea Bridge, also for a church at South Bermondsey. In the 
latter case 6 feet of soft clay or mud, then 5 feet or 6 feet of 
peat and 4 feet of running silt had all to be gone through before 
the gravel was reached, and the concrete piers were here con- 
nected by a concrete lintel 3 feet thick in which steel joists were 
embedded. 

At the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25 Great George 
Street, Westminster, the foundations to the two party walls 
upon each side of the Institution building were carried down 
about 22 feet below the pavement level, that on the west side 
being 22 feet deep, that on the east side 24 feet. The front 
wall was 25 feet below the paving level. The concrete was 
laid under walls only, and was about Io feet 6 inches by 5 feet 
2 inches wide at the east party wall. Mr. Charles Barry was 
the architect, and Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., contractors. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers at Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, stands on what appeared to be a wharf, and the 
roadway in Princes Street was possibly an inlet of the Thames. 

The contractors excavated the piling and black earth, for- 
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merly, doubtless, faggots, and gradually came to a fine Thames 
sand at a depth of 23 feet below the roadway, gradually getting 
coarser until fine gravel was reached at a depth of 28 feet below 
the roadway, upon which the concrete foundations were laid. - 

The main walls were then marked out and excavated to a 
mean level of 28 feet, the strata gradually developing into a fine 
gravel, which Mr. Basil Slade, the architect, considered, after 
sounding, to be a good foundation. On this, concrete composed 
of blue lias lime and Thames ballast was laid to a depth of 
10 feet 6 inches and width of 7 feet 6 inches. Water seemed 
to circulate through the gravel below a mean depth of 23 feet 
6 inches, and the influences of the tides were felt. 

A pulsometer pump in a well was set to work and the 
trenches drained sufficiently to allow of work being executed ; 
after the concrete was all laid the water was allowed to find its 
level. 

At a depth of mean level 15 feet 6 inches, a table top or 
basement floor was laid, and a layer of Portland cement con- 
crete 6 inches thick as foundation of finished floor in granolithic 
or asphalte. 

The strata throughout was very even, and the work pro- 
gressed steadily without difficulty. 

There are two floors below the ground floor, both of which, 
the architect states, are as dry as a bone. 

The damp-course and retaining wall lower course was of 
trowelled Seyssel asphalte. The precaution was taken of 
putting drain-pipes in the concrete below water level, to allow 
the water to pass freely through the sand and gravel within the 
main walls. i 

At the Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George Street, inthe 
new building designed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, architect, 
and built by Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, contractors, the section 
of strata shows 3 feet or 4 feet of made ground on top, about 
4 feet black mud, 6 feet clay and brick earth, clay and sand 
mixed, and 3 feet gritty sand, below which is the ballast, or 
London gravel. 

In some cases the foundations were carried down 18 feet 
deep, but only where the principal weights of the structure 
occurred. 

A concrete (six to one) raft, 2: feet 6 inches thick, is carried 
on continuous concrete walls round part of the outside and under 
main walls and piers of the building. Continuous concrete 
about 14 feet deep under the raft, and width 5 feet 6 inches to 
suit the footings of a 2 feet 3 inch wall (footings 4 feet 6 inches 
plus 6 inches concrete either side = 5 feet 6 inches). 

All timber was removed in Jengths of, say, 10 feet, 3 feet 
framings as the concrete filling was carried up. 

At the British Institute of Preventive Medicine, Chelsea 
Bridge Road, the foundations were carried through made 
ground and clay under to a depth of 4o feet below street-level ; 
under the clay was found peat, and under the peat 5 feet to 
6 feet of fine dirty sand—then ballast. . 

A concrete raft 3 feet 6 inches thick (six to one) intervenes 
between the top of piers and the bottom of the brick footings. 
The position of the piers under the raft was settled by the car- 
dinal points of the building, thus forming a kind of propped-up 
dining-table or platform with several legs. 

M. Dulac, one of the contractors for the Paris exhibition of 
1900, has endeavoured to avoid the labour of excavation and 
necessity of carting away bad ground, also to save the expense 
of timbering and trenching, by compressing and ramming the 
soil in the following manner :—With the aid of a steam pile- 
driver and the employment of rams of various shapes he forms 
a bore-hole, which he fills with hard substances after each stroke 
of the ram. ‘Thus, in dealing with a light, friable soil a conical 
ram is used, and in some cases a mushroom-headed ram is 
applied successfully. In this way, by forming holes about 3 feet 
apart, and forcing the selected material sideways into. the 
ground surrounding the cavity, the soil is consolidated to 
receive a superstructure. The drop allowed for the ram 
depends on the nature of the ground, the operations in the case 
of waterlogged soils being aided by the insertion of ashes mixed 
with quick-setting cement, intended to produce a species of 
tube or sheath for the passage of the ram in the driving in of 
further hard substances. 

At Victoria Station, Pimlico, the engineer to the London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway, Mr. Roche, states that in recent 
work they have found good gravel at a depth of 16 feet from 
the surface, and have dug 8 feet into the gravel without passing 
through it. 

At Sion College, upon the Thames Embankment, Messrs. 
Foster & Dicksee, the contractors, state that in this foundation 
they went down to the London clay. The method there 
adopted was to have great pier-holes about 8 feet by.8 feet on 
plan, going right down to the clay, filled. up with cement 
concrete, and from these brick arches carrying the main walls. 

In cases where partly made ground and partly water- 
bearing gravel is encountered a raft of concrete, about 6 feet to 
9 feet thick, has been successfully used with a gridiron of steel 
contained therein. . 

In the case of the building of a new front toa Congregational 


chapel at Canning Town, designed by Mr. F. W. Troup, archi 

tect, where the foundations had to pass through layers of peat 
and clay to the ballast below, and where the new front had to be 
constructed so as to be independent of the interior existing 
building, steel construction was introduced into a concrete 
foundation at points where the main pressure occurred. Also 
in some premises, known as Mansfield House, by the same 
architect, in which concrete 3 feet thick was laid as a founda- 
tion, with 8 inches by 3 inches rolled steel joists, having bolts 
12 inches long at each end, so as to give a tie in the centre of 
the concrete raft in which they were embedded, very little 
excavation was needed. ‘The subsoil consists of layers of peat, 
peaty clay, and clay to a depth of 15 feet to 20 feet, when good 
ballast is reached. The foundation sunk 13 inches at one 
corner at the back of the premises, and 2 inches and 3} inches 
respectively at the two corners of the front of the premises, but 
no cracks appeared in the building generally, and the sinking 
appears to have gone on as the building rose. One corner of 
the building in front overhung about 7 inch, but the other parts 
of the building appeared to remain quite vertical. At the back 
of the premises the top of the concrete, which was laid 9 inches 
lower than in the front portion, was 18 inches above the natural 
level of the ground. 

It is natural that the lower down the river we go any founda- 
tion work becomes more troublesome than is generally ex- 
perienced in up-river sites. 

The Hennebique system of concrete construction has in 
addition to the use of iron bars or rods to resist tensile stress, a 
stirrup inserted at intervals with the object of holding up the 
tension members. These stirrups are placed nearer together 
at the ends of a beam than in the centre, and the system is 
designed not only for floors, but for spreading the weight of a 
superstructure over an extended foundation on soft ground. 
The calculated strength is the resistance of the iron added to 
the resistance of the concrete. ~ 

In the execution of a contract for demolishing an old build- 
ing in Maiden Lane, London, and building a new one, three 
storeys below ground and ten (subsequently reduced to seven) 
above, where the site adjoined a court 3 feet wide, upon the 
opposite side of which was a four-storey warehouse, the con- 
tract arrangements did not permit of the removal of the soil of 
the court and the underpinning of the wall to the warehouse, 
so the ground had to be kept up with the superincumbent 
weights all round. 

_ The contractors timbered with 2-inch polings, aided by 
g-inch and 12-inch timbers, both for struts and waleings. This, 
however, proved quite inadequate at a depth of 30 feet to 42 
feet, the latter being the depth of the bottom of the trenches. 
The weight caused the 12-inch logs to bend as much as 2 inches 
in the distance of 5 feet, at which the cross-struts were spaced. 
As a consequence the houses all around, and particularly the 
warehouse across the court, began to indicate signs of settle- 
ment. 

The thickness of the retaining wall was increased and 
inverts introduced and struts placed. ag 

Difficulties as to the projection of the area into the street 
prevented the contractors carrying the excavation to the full 
extent ; consequently, at a later period, when the building ap- 
peared above ground, the front planking and timbers had to be 
taken out, about one-sixth more earth excavated along the 
frontage and the ground retimberea. When this process had 
reached about 30 feet out of the 42 feet an accident occurred. ~ 

This timbering gave way at midnight and let into the base- 
ment of the building the whole of the earth above, due (as the 
contractor believes) to some soakage going on in the blue clay 
and causing it to spew out at the base. The gas and water 
mains in the narrow street became broken and the sewer 
injured. The site appeared to be smothered in liquid mud 
30 feet deep in the trench. Probably if sheet planks not less 
than 3 inches thick had been driven close together, joint to 
joint, anxiety might have been relieved by the use of additional 
struts. The employment of 2-inch poling boards—which the 
author understands to mean boards 2 inches thick inserted 
behind the waleings at slight distances apart—is only effective 
where the ground is self-supporting, or nearly so. In ground 
of a loose kind, close sheeting in all such excavations is abso- 
lutely necessary. ' . a 

In the construction of the Central London Railway the clay 
has been reached at a depth of 29 feet 6 inches below the 
surface at the Bank station adjoining the Royal Exchange, at 
20 feet at Chancery Lane and 21 feet 3 inches at Davies Street, 
Oxford Street, the excavation in the shafts indicating 12 feet 
of made ground over 18 inches, of loam and 16 feet of gravel 
at the Bank station, 6 feet of made ground. over 14 feet of 
gravel at Chancery Lane and 12 feet 6 inches of made ground 
over 8 feet 10 inches of hard mud in Oxford Street. : 

While at some places the ballast has been almost immediately 
below the surface, there are other places where the solid stratum 
of gravel underlies marshy ground to a depth of 15 feet or 
more. In underpinning an existing structure when building an 
adjoining structure, the foundations for which are required to 
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be at a greater depth than the existing building, the work 
should be set out so as to be executed in sections of about 
5 feet to Io feet in length, one length being completed before 
the adjacent length is commenced, and each succeeding section 
inserted, so that one or more undisturbed section or space of 
5 feet to 10 feet is allowed to exist between the section in course 
of progress and the last finished section. The wall which is 
underpinned will thus stand on piers 5 feet to 10 feet long, with 
undisturbed ground intervening. When the stratum of earth 
on which the piers are built does not prove strong enough to 
sustain the load upon the piers—an occurrence which cannot 
be ascertained until excavations are made—the intervening bays 
should be excavated and the foundations made continuous ; 
but in this case the process of needling up is indispensable. 
Care must be taken in fixing the needles to leave room to 
excavate and to fill-in between needles before drawing them ; 
also to employ a proper use of raking and shoring pieces and 
filling-in of window openings as may be essential to obviate 
danger to the structure, and take care to build up the section 
with the quality of brickwork suitable for foundations. 

In underpinning work brickwork is usually preferred to 
concrete, because it is easier to insure tight packing under the 
old work. : 

Concrete has, however, been successfully used to underpin 
buildings when carried up to within about 1 foot or 18 inches 
of the old work and then allowed to set, for at least a couple of 
days, before ramming in the remainder with iron rammers, the 
concrete so used being in a semi-dry condition, and care being 
taken not only to board up the face and wedge the boards tight 
against the face of the plastic concrete, but to hammer the 
boards well in, so as to insure uniform support to the concrete 
until it has set. 

Having underpinned in narrow sections of brickwork upon 
a concrete foundation, the next step is to grout up and properly 
make good to existing work, and allow this to set for (say) 
seven days before the next section is disturbed. Where con- 
crete without brickwork is adopted for underpinning the time 
needed for setting is longer, and as underpinning is usually 
employed in piers, the employment of brickwork is a more 


speedy operation, 
(Zo be concluded.) 


THE BUILDING ACCIDENT IN WESTMINSTER. 


Q* the resumption of the inquiry on Thursday, May 19, Mr. 
Drury, district surveyor, asked to correct a statement he 

made on the previous day, and said that the weight on the base 

of the pier was 66 tons and not 88 tons. 

The Coroner said he regarded the building as still in course 
of construction, and the question as to whether it was exempted 
from the terms of the Building Act according to section 202 
was open for legal decision. It did not seem to him, however, 
that the action of the district surveyor was closed. He had, he 
thought, still power to go on the building. , 

_Mr. Drury said that, to save any question of the kind 
arising, and to be on the safe side, he was now going on with 
his supervision of the building. 

In reply to Mr. Avory, the witness said the safe weight- 
bearing limit of the pier was 45 tons, and he estimated that six 
times that weight, or 270 tons, would crush the pier at its base. 
No large quantity of soft. bricks could have been used without 
his knowledge. 

Mr. Avory remarked that the witness Collins had sworn 
that thousands of soft bricks were used. 

The Coroner said he should tell the jury to disregard 
Collins’s evidence altogether, 

The witness, continuing, said that centring ought not to be 
struck until the concrete was dry, but if the concrete was made 
wet by rain it would be comparatively unimportant. He could 
not tell from his examination of the fallen pieces of concrete 
whether the moisture which existed was produced by rain. He 
did not think that everything that happened could be accounted 
for bya large lump of concrete falling from the roof and 
striking one of the girders. His reason for that was that 
the whole of the pier as well as the 18-inch wall was demolished. 
In his opinion it was the pier that gave way. Either the pier 
gave way and took down the girder, or the girder fell and 
knocked down the pier. 

_ By Mr. Gardiner : If the concrete was not properly mixed, 
he should have expected to see it fall in small pieces, not, as in 
this case, in large lumps. 

_ The witness, replying to Mr. Kent, said that, taking into 


consideration the thickness of the concrete, seven days would 


be the minimum safe time for it to set before the centring was 
struck. He had previously formed the opinion that the acci- 
dent was due to the premature striking of the centring on 
information which he now knew to be incorrect. He thought 
that the bearing of the carriage-girder of the sixth floor was so 
bad that a comparatively small weight would knock it off. The 
dier was built in Portland cement. 


By Mr. Fraser: As district surveyor he had nothing to do 
with girders or piers. The plans submitted to him did not 
show the arrangement of the girders at all. 

Mr. Ashmead, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, 
said he was instructed to deny that any alteration in the height 
of the building was desired by the Commissioners. 

James Lillywhite, recalled, said on the day preceding the 
accident he was in the basement of the building and his mate 
drew his attention to three cracks in the brickwork of the pier 
about 4 feet or 5 feet from the ground. The cracks were 
7 inches or 8 inches long. The largest would admit part of a 
trowel. 

By Mr. Marshall: He mentioned the matter of the cracks 
to a member of the jury whom he met outside the Court two 
days ago. 

Mr. Marshal] said that was most irregular. The Coroner 
agreed, and said he thought it was undesirable that the par- 
ticular juryman referred to should take further part in the 
deliberations of the jury. Mr. Marshall said he would prefer 
to discuss the matter with his leader, Mr. Avory, before any 
decision was arrived at. On Mr. Avory’s arrival, 

Lillywhite was further questioned with reference to the con- 
versation he had had with the juryman. He said he did not 
know the gentleman was a juryman, and there was nothing to 
indicate to the juror, so far as he was aware, that he (Lilly- 
white) was a witness. Witness might have spoken first, and 
the juryman made no comments. 

By Mr. Avory: He said nothing about the cracks when 
giving evidence on the previous day because he was too ill. 

The Coroner said the point was entirely a new one. After 
consideration, he did not think he had any power to interfere 
with the juryman in any way or to prevent his further taking’ 
part in the proceedings.. No doubt Mr. Avory would reserve to 
himself the right of questioning the validity of the inquisition. 
The juryman’s aciion must be considered by the High Court 
if, and when, there was an application made to revise the 
inquisition. 

Mr. Avory assented, and said that in the circumstances he 
should not cross-examine Lillywhite. 

Mr. C, J. C. Pawley, the architect, recalled, said he believed 
he was the owner of the freehold as cestud gue trust, and Mrs. 
Leeds was his trustee. He might have recommended the build- 
ing to Mr. Rickard. Witness had nothing to do with arranging 
the sub-contracts, but he directed Banks’s fireproof work, and 
his assistant, Simpson, directed Murrell’s work. After a time 
the plans for the south block were altered, and those produced 
were prepared by witness. The pier, which was to be 2 feet 
3 inches by 1 foot 6 inches, was to run up from the first floor 
level to the seventh floor—about 78 feet. Provision was made 
in the basement for a stanchion. Detailed plans were prepared 
by Andrews, the builder’s foreman. The dimensions of the pier 
being given as 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 6 inches was the result 
of a draughtsman’s error. It was true that the plan was 
given to the contractor to work from. Witness designed the 
roof, and he considered himself responsible for the pier. He 
entered into an agreement to lease the buildings to the Com- 
missioners of Works a week after Rickard sold his interest to 
Mrs. Leeds. From that time witness merely acted as architect. 
The stanchion, though desirable, was not put in because the 
machinery occupied the space where the footings were to be. 
There was no room for it. He gave his assistant strict instruc- 
tions not to allow the centring to be struck, having in his mind 
the possibility of an accident. He still thought the collapse 
was due to the falling of the concrete. He did not know the 
dimensions of the pier as constructed. He did not remember 
receiving a single complaint from anybody about the construc- 
tion of the building or the materials. 

By Mr. Gardiner: He acted on the advice of his solicitor 
when he decided to have a trustee. He was bankrupt eight 
years ago, and it was possible that his liabilities exceeded 
100,000/, It was not a fact that Rickard represented him. The 
increase in the height of the building was not the outcome of 
a suggestion from the Commissioners of Works ; it was raised 
to make it uniform with the north block. He was under the 
impression that his action had the approval of the Commis- 
sioners, 

By the Coroner: He had no cause of complaint against 
Rickard, the builder. 

By Mr. Kent : He never complained to Thorp, the contrac- 
tor for the brickwork, about the pier. 

The witness, asked what training he had had, said he was 
taught in the Architectural School at South Kensington, after 
which he was for seven years in the office of his father, a sur- 
veycr. He had built many buildings similar to this. 

On Monday Mr. C, J. C. Pawley, the architect, was recalled 
and examined by Mr. Horace Avory, his counsel. He said he 
had been practising his profession about fifteen years. Before 
this occurrence he had never had fault found with his work as an 
architect, and there had never been a fatal accident on any of 
his buildings. During the past ten years he had carried out 
| over 400,000/, worth of work. He had previously erected or 
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supervised the erection of lofty buildings of this character. He 
had prepared calculations showing, in his judgment, the weight 
that was upon the pier. He made the total weight on the base 
of the pier at the time of the accident 52 tons 8 cwt. 29 lb. 
The weight of the brickwork of the pier above the second-floor 
level, where it left the wall, was 24 tons Io cwt. 66 Ib. Below 
the second-floor level the weight was 14 tons 9 cwt. 46 lb. 
The weight of the ironwork of the floors and roof upon the pier 
was 4 tons 6 cwt. 13 lb., including the carriage-girders, binders 
and lacing joists. The weight of each of the four concreted 
floors that were in at the time of the accident, calculated at 
25 lb. per foot super, was 1 ton 10 cwt. 4o lb., making a total 
weight for the four floors of 6 tons 1 cwt. 48 lb. The concrete 
on the roof weighed 3 tons 8lb. In each case he was speaking 
of the proportion of the weight that was on the pier. In his 
judgment the pier was capable of bearing that weight safely. 
He first heard that a crack had been seen in the pier when 
Lillywhite gave his evidence last Thursday. He gave directions 
that the centring was not to be struck. 

By the Coroner: He could not remember who gave him the 
details of the pier. The dimensions of the pier which were 
given on the plan produced were incorrect, but he could not 
say how the mistake occurred. He made the plan after the 
accident from particulars supplied by his staff. He could not 
say who gave him the particulars of the bearing of the iron- 
work on the pier. 

The Coroner : There, again, is a most material difference in 
the way in which the bearing is shown, and the evidence. that 
has been given by various witnesses. 

Mr. Avory: In your judgment, could the omission of the 
stanchion have had anything to do with this accident ?— 
Witness : No, sir, nothing whatever. 

Replying to the Coroner, witness said according to the 
original plans the partitions were to be of wood and glass, but 
at the request of the Government brick partitions were subse- 
quently put in. 

Mr. Ashmead, replying to the Coroner, said he had com- 
municated with the Commissioners of Works, and they in- 
structed him to say that they did not at present propose to call 
evidence. 

The Coroner said that in those circumstances they would 
have no opportunity of tendering evidence, as the inquiry could 
not be adjourned indefinitely. 

Mr. Thorp, the contractor for the brickwork, recalled, said 
the seventh floor girder rested on a 4}-inch template in the 
chimney-stack. He could not say who ordered the fixing of the 
template in that manner. He called the attention of Andrews, 
the general foreman, to it. Witness said the detailed plans 
were produced that day for the first time. 

Andrews, the general foreman, was also recalled, and pro- 
duced a number of plans which he had found since he last gave 
evidence. 

Mr. Avory put in a letter written by Rickard, the principal 
contractor, to Mr. Pawley in October 1896, which, he said, 
completely met the suggestion that from the outset Mr. Rickard 
was the only nominee of Mr. Pawley. 

Mr. H. H. Collins said he had had experience of Mr. Pawley’s 
work and had never had reason to find fault with it. He had 
heard the evidence in this case and had visited Abbey 
Mansions. The conclusion at which he had arrived was that 
the cause of the accident was the unfortunate removal of the 
centring before the concrete had properly solidified. He had 
examined some of the fallen concrete and considered it well 
mixed and a proper material for its purpose. Concrete 9 inches 
thick should, in his opinion, be allowed to remain from fifteen 
to twenty days before the centring was struck. In his opinion 
the fall of the concrete was sufficient to account for all the 
subsequent phases of the disaster. 

Mr. H. H. Collins, in continuation on Tuesday, said he 
thought it very feasible that the concrete caved in between the 
lacing joists as had been described by one of the previous 
witnesses. The concrete would then fall in large or small 
pieces, having no centring underneath it, and if it fell through 
a depth of 22 feet it would probably crash on the ironwork 
underneath, causing it to act as a leveron the pier and throwing 
it over. He thought that the ironwork of the roof would have 
stood in its skeleton form had the pier remained in its position. 
It was the falling of the pier that caused the iron girder of the 
roof to go. Had the pier been larger it would not have with- 
stood the falling concrete. The probable spot at which the 
pier would give way, if it collapsed from its own inherent weak- 
ness, was as its base on the first floor. What had been termed 
“a pier” was in reality a series of piers. The total weight of 
the brickwork of the series of piers was 27 tons 19 cwt. The 
total weight on the pier at its base at the time of the accident 
was 45 tons. It would require a force of eight times 61 tons to 
crush the pier. Brickwork in cement required from 60 to 70 
tons per foot super to crush it. His authorities for that state- 
ment were Professor Rankine and Professor Unwin. One 
could put up very large buildings such as they had in America 
if bolts were used on each floor, and provided there was a base 


sufficiently large. The addition of a stanchion would have 
decreased the burden that the pier had to bear, and it would 
have been wise to have put up a stanchion, 

In reply to Mr. Gardiner (representing the relatives of one 
of the men killed) the witness said he agreed with Hurst’s rule 
that an isolated pier or monument ought not to be built higher 
than twelve times its largest size at the base. But what had 
been described as a pier in this case was nota pier. 

By Mr. Ellis Griffith, M.P. (counsel for the roof con- 
tractor) : The only fault he found with the building was that 
the centring was removed too soon. He did not believe the 
evidence of the witnesses who said that the concrete struck the 
pier, although they might, have imagined that that had happened. 

Mr. William Eve said he had had considerable experience 
in the construction of buildings. He had examined Abbey 
Mansions and was of opinion that the load on the brick pier 
weighed 53} tons. That he considered to be a safe weight, 
The fact that the pier was found in large pieces showed that’ 
it was of good construction. He would not like to strike the 
centring of a concrete roof until after the expiration of fifteen’ 
days, and he would prefer to allow a lapse of twenty days for 
the concrete to solidify. He thought that the premature striking 
of the centring was the cause of the accident, and the fact that’ 
the building fell while the centring was being struck confirmed 
him in that view. His idea was that the concrete fell on the 
carriage girder of the seventh floor, a distance of 11 feet, 
pressing the girder down and prising up the pier. The pier, 
no doubt, dragged down the girder joists and the brickwork. 

By Mr. Avory: There was lateral pressure in concrete. If 
the “green” or unset concrete fell the consolidated concrete 
would follow as soon as the pier was disturbed. 

In reply to Mr. Thomson, witness expressed the opinion’ 
that there ought to have been a stanchion. 

By Mr. Ellis Griffith: He did not agree with everything 
that Mr. Collins had said. He had known many buildings to 
be constructed without plans, but he had not so constructed 
them himself. It was improper, in his opinion, to fix a girder 
in a flue without a stanchion being put in. Some of the con- 
crete must have fallen before the pier lurched. Without the 
stanchion the pier would not have been sufficient to support the” 
building when it was occupied. 

Mr. E. A. Griining said centring should not be struck 
until about three weeks after the concrete was laid. He had 
heard the dates upon which the roof was concreted and the 
centring struck, and did not think the concrete could have 
hardened sufficiently to render the striking safe. In his opinion 
it was the falling of the concrete on the girders that caused the 
pier to collapse. It would have required a very much larger 
pier to have resisted the falling of the concrete roof. ae 

By Mr. Avory: He thought it extremely unlikely that the 
first thing that happened was the buckling of the pier. ; 

Frederick Rough, a labourer employed on the building at 


the time of the accident, said he called the attention of Andrews, — 


the general foreman, to some cracks in the pier. Andrews 


attributed them to the engine. 


far 


Two of the bricks of the pier — 


were crushed, and there were cracks all round it at a distance — 


of 4 feet from the ground. Andrews told him that the brick- 
layer would strengthen the pier. 

By Mr. Avory : He was certain there was a pier and not a_ 
wall in the basement, and that there was an archway over the 


pier. 


‘ 


plans showed a pier in the basement. _ 

James Andrews, the general foreman, recalled, said the 
archway was carried on to the chimney-breast, not on to the’ 
pier. He absolutely denied that the last witness ever spoke to 
him about cracks in the pier. He noticed some scratches on 


the wall; they were caused while the engine and mortar-pan 


were being removed. ‘ 
By Mr. Thomson: He told some of the men that the engine 

had knocked a corner off the wall. There were so many sub- 

contractors that he did not know all the men. He sent a man 


to examine the pier on each floor, but had never any thought ” 


of strengthening the pier. i 
Dixey, the man who was sent by the last witness to examine 

the pier, was called, and said he found nothing the matter 

with it. The archway was carried on to the party wall in the 


basement. ac 


Walter Ridley, a bricklayer employed in the basement of 
the building the day before the accident, said the archway was 
right on the pier as shown in the 
notice any cracks in the pier. 

The Coroner remarked that there had been some extra- 
ordinary surprises throughout. He had never heard so many 
contradictions in important matters of fact. 

On Wednesday the principal witness was Mr. Thomas ~ 
Blashill, superintending architect to the London County Council. 
He maintained that the collapse was due to the fall of the 
detached pier, which at the time of the accident was dan- 
gerously overladen. The danger was increasing daily, and it 
might have collapsed at any time from that cause. a 


Mr. Avory remarked that as far as he knew none of the. 


plan produced. He did not 


¢ 
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A fuller report of Mr. Blashill’s evidence will be given next 
week. 

Mr. Griining, recalled, said there was nothing in the con- 
struction of the pier to suggest to his mind that it was the cause 
of the accident. i di 

Mr. Murrell, the roof contractor, produced invoices for coke 
breeze, which he said was used in the construction of the roof. 

The jury on Thursday returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against the architect, Mr. Pawley. 


TESSERZ. 
Raphael’s Appointment as Architect. 


“pee following is a translation of the brief of Leo X., by 
which Raphael was appoint ed architect of the Roman 
cathedral:—“To Raphael Urbinate,—As, beside the art of 
painting, in which you are known to excel all men, the archi- 
tect Bramante has thought you of a similar qualification in the 
art of construction; so much so that on his death-bed he has 
declared that to you the building of the Roman temple of the 


- Prince of the Apostles, by him begun, could be entirely 


entrusted; and as you have proved to us by the model of the 
work, and all other explanation demanded of you, given ina 
learned and. abundant manner, We, to whom nothing is a 
more ancient care than that this sanctuary should be as well 
most magnificently as most quickly constructed, We make you 
the master of this work, with the stipend of three hundred gold 
coins which shall be provided for you by the managers of those 
sums which are yearly assessed and reported to us for the con- 
struction of this sanctuary; and I command them to pay to you 
this salary in equal portions in due time, if you request so, even 
without delay, by the single month. You, however, we exhort, 
that you may undertake the care of this office in the manner, 
that you will pay due attention in its execution, as well for your 
own consideration and name—of which, moreover, you have to 
lay a good foundation in your youthful years—as of our hopes 
and fatherly benevolence to you, as of the dignity and celebrity 
of the sanctuary itself—which throughout the world has been 
always considered the largest and most holy—and of the piety 
which is due from us all to the very Prince of Apostles. Given 
on the Cal. of Aug. Second year of our Pontificate.” 


Venice. 


The marvels of Venice link the~Greek empire to modern 
times ; she is an anchor which preserves the wreck of Con- 
stantinople ; and the monuments of Venice, her heroes and 
heroines, her authors and artists, are so many fixed points of 
light in her history which reflect their radiance on events near 
their time like the lamps passed at intervals by a road side. 
The charming tale of “The Brides of Venice,” in the beginning 
of the tenth century, which quite places before our eyes the 
infant republic, with her simple, graceful manners, her adven- 
turous life and the remains of the old Roman spirit which 
lurked in her bosom—this exquisite story glitters like a 
morning star from the dark ages of Venice to usher in 
the dawn of her authentic history. In the course of the same 
century she sweeps the pirates from the coasts of Istria. 
In the following one she transports to Asia the first Crusaders. 
In the twelfth, domestic factions cease and foreign conquest 
begins ; already Venice is rich and powerful; the Emperor 
Barbarossa is. a suppliant to her, and Alexander III. endows 
her with the Adriatic. In the thirteenth century.the blind old 
Dandolo storms Constantinople; the “winged Lion” now 
floats over Crete and the Egean islands ; the wars with Genoa 
are commencing. In the fourteenth century the conspiracy of 
Tiepolo dates the creation of the tremendous “Council of 
Ten ;” then Marino Faliero is beheaded, and the fourth war 
with Genoa is that of the Chioggia, in which Doria threatened 
“to bridle the steeds of Venice.” In the fifteenth century 
Venice is the bulwark of the West against the Ottomans, but 
she has now entered warmly into all the ambitions of Italy; 
she has acquired Verona, Padua, &c., near home, and added 
Cyprus to her ultramarine possessions. 


Archxologieal Importance of Medals. 

A cabinet of medals is a collection of portraits in miniature, 
In them we have the Alexanders, Caesars, Pompeys, Trajans 
and the whole catalogue of heroes and illustrious characters or 
antiquity brought immediately under our view, enabling us to 
compare in all the luxury of learned leisure and the comfort of 
our own firesides their features with the characters that have 
been assigned them by the historian. They are records of 
facts ; they not only show the action, but the year in which it 
was performed. Every exploit has its date; as soon as an 
emperor had done anything remarkable it was stamped upon a 
coin and became current throughout his dominions, nor could a 
better mode of circulating the knowledge of it and perpetuating 
its remembrance have been devised, insomuch as every fresh 
coin thus became a kind of gazette that gave the latest news of 
the empire. - It was a sort of stereotype printing before printing 


itself was invented. A series of an emperor’s coins is his life, 
digested into annals. As assistants in the study of the fine arts 
they are of the highest utility. Many a bust and many a statue 
of antiquity has been identified by the similarity of the features, 
attitude and dress with those of the same individuals on coins 
and medals. For the costumes and attributes of their. day, 
processions, sacrifices, conflicts, triumphs, they are the surest 
guide to the painter as well as to the classical scholar. 
Raphael, Carracci, Le Brun and many other great artists are 
known to have studied them intently for this purpose, and 
Rubens had a noble collection in his own possession, to 
which he continually referred. The Hercules Farnese, the Venus 
de Medicis, the Apollo Belvedere, and Marcus Aurelius on 
horseback, perhaps the four most beautiful statues extant, all 
make their appearance on ancient medals, though the figures 
that represent them were never imagined to be the copies of 
statues till the statues themselves were brought to light. The 
models of many ancient statues, now, it is to be feared, irre- 
trievably lost, have been thus preserved and it may probably be 
the case with the subjects of many antique pictures also ; in 
the Greek medals in particular we might no doubt often trace 
the design of an Apelles or Protogenes were we as well 
acquainted with their works as we are with those of Titian and 
Vandyke. It is from the reverses of coins and medals that we 
have gained our most accurate information respecting the 
galleys, instruments of music, mathematics and mechanics of 
antiquity, and above all of its architecture. On them are to be 
found most of the public buildings of importance in old Rome, 
with the utmost nicety of proportion in the figures of the dif- 
ferent orders that compose them. They present ports and 
triumphal arches of which not the least traces remain in the, 
present day in the places where they stood ; and of those of . 
which some ruins may still remain, we learn from the medal 
what was their beauty and magnificence when entire, and 
temples that have perished a thousand years ago, along with 
the worship of the gods in whose honour they were erected, 
still find a lasting monument more durable than marble, a 
monument which neither Goth nor Vandal could demolish, in a 
little orb of brass which may tell its tale a thousand years 
kence to some learned wanderer that may find it at his foot as 
he is tracking the Campagna to discover where Rome once 
stood. 


New Styles. 

In each of the arts the circumstance which appears most 
likely to lead to the invention of new orders, or the develop- 
ment of original styles or systems, is the breaking up and 
abandonment of those which have become old and obsolete. 
So long as the latter remain in fashion, the majority of persons 
will always be disposed to follow them, and to keep in the 
accustomed track. As soon, however, as the ancient landmarks 
are lost sight of, men at once exercise their ingenuity to dis- 
cover a new path. The compass would never have been resorted 
to if the planets had not occasionally been obscured. If 
London had not been burnt down, the same style of building 
with wood, and with the pestilence-breeding casements, might 
have been continued almost to the present time. As botanists 
obtain new kinds of plants by sowing seeds of plants already 
well known, from which those of a fresh stock occasionally 
spring up, so may new ideas be generated by the productions 
ot young minds whose powers are untrammelled, and in whose 
souls ideas may perchance vegetate of a species altogether 
differing from any of those which the old soil has been in the 
habit of rearing by grafts, or by shoots from the parent tree. 
Young minds have the advantage, at any rate, of being free 
from the habits and prejudices which restrain the efforts of 
those of a later age, especially where originality is required to 
be exerted. On the other hand, juvenile adventurers in art lie 
under the disadvantage of not possessing so rich a collection of 
ideas as those of later age, nor of being gifted with the same 
amount of experience in using them. And it is a remarkable 
fact that the noblest productions of an imaginative kind, such 
as those of Homer and Milton and Michel Angelo, were 
brought forth mainly in their old age. 


Oriental Influenees on Spanish Art. 


The continued contact of the Christian and Mohammedan 
races, notwithstanding the barbarism of the time and the 
difference of creed, did not oblige them to live perpetually as 
enemies, for in the conquered towns, after the first moments of 
the struggle were over, each race continued to follow their own 
religious precepts. This contact could not fail to influence 
works of art and industry, and for this reason many archzo- 
logical objects of the Spanish middle ages possess a peculiar 
character. Both races were inspired by the Byzantine style, 
but, as the Christians received from France and Italy the 
artistic models accommodated and accepted in other European 
countries, the Arabs were inspired sometimes directly trom 
Constantinople, and at other times from Damascus and other 
oriental localities. To this must be added the prohibition, 
which they respected to a certain degree, not to reproduce in 
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their ornamentation the forms of animated beings ; this cir- 
cumstance gave their works a special and different character 


from that of other nations. I this the 
existed in Spain various and different centres of civilisation : 


Cordoba, the first residence of the caliphs ; Seville, Valencia, : 


Granada and other places after the fall of the caliphate ;.and 


in the Christian monarchies the principal towns: of Castille, © 
This continued influence of. the ) 


Arabs has caused a number of Spanish industries to presenta ° 


Leon, Aragon and Cataluna. 


special character which cannot fail to excite great interest. 
Oriental art developed itself. in Spain under. two different 
systems, varying one from the other. In the first epoch, from 
the eighth to the twelfth century, more or less, Byzantine orna- 
mentation is constantly reproduced, and mosaics. and _ other 
modes of decoration are employed which were used in: the 
churches in the East, and it is only the profusion of horseshoe 


arches and Cufic inscriptions which give a. special character to: 


this kind of ornament. The cathedral of Cordoba is the best 
specimen of this style. In the second period—that is to say, 
from the thirteenth century until the end of the fifteenth—the 
Arabian ornamentation assumes a completely distinct character, 
and it is not easy to determine whether the transition has been 
operated within the: locality, or. whether these forms came 
direct from the East, as appears more probable. At that time 
a new style was created at Granada, far richer and more pro- 
fuse, although’ the- materials!) used were poorer. , The 
geometrical modelling applied to‘flowers and plants in combi- 
nation with straight lines, and the system of pendentives with 
stalactite details, constitute the chief base of this ornamenta- 
tion; which, with an immense variety, covers the. walls ana 
ceilings of the palace of the Alhambra. Besides these two 
styles peculiar to’the Arabs there existed a third, known as 
Moorish or Mudejar. ‘The Mudejares were the inhabitants of 
Moorish towns which fell into the power of the Christians, and 
were allowed to continue their religious rites and customs. 
This style is a mixture of Christian and Moorish elements, 
which is more frequently met with in Spain than on any other 
soil, and has been used simultaneously in architecture and 
objects of decorative art in Spain; and not only did the Christians 
give their work to Moorish workmen or copy their style, but 
the Jews also applied to them when they built their synagogues, 
and thence result the interesting examples of this architecture 
at Toledo, the Transito and Santa Maria la Blanca, Santo 
Spiritu, Segovia and Santiago de Penalva, unique of their 
kind. ; 


Cathedral Series. 
Sir,—Allow me to express my great satisfaction with the 


above series appearing in your excellent paper. May I, how- 
ever, make a suggestion, which I am sure, if you can see your 
way to carry it out, will meet with the approval of all your 
readers? The cathedrals of Lincoln, Ely, Winchester and 
Salisbury, owing to the very fact of their superior interest and 
consequent early inclusion in your series, have received much 
more scanty illustration than has been accorded to those re- 
cently treated. Since you have seen fit to break the continuity 
of the’series in the case of St. Paul’s, would it not be possible 
to give a few additional illustrations of each of the before. 
mentioned ? 

For instance, no plate has shown a view of Lincoln from the 
south-east, the Galilee porch, or the cloisters. Ely nave, lady- 
chapel (interiors), east end and octagon (exteriors), and several 
other. views of Winchester and Salisbury, which will doubtless 
suggest themselves to you, would be a great addition to the 
completeness of the series. 

Hoping you will accede to my request, which I am sure will 
be in no way to your disadvantage,—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

E. GUNN. 
76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C.: May 26, 1898. 

[We hope to be able to adopt our correspondent’s suggestion 

at the close of our Cathedral Series.—ED. ] 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has lent to the Exhibition of Art Metal Work 
at the Royal Aquarium, which opens to-day, a series of five 
large and massive alto-relievi. which have been recently brought 
to light at Kew. These bronzes are of monumental origin and 
of much intrinsic merit and interest as works of art, as well as 
important specimens of bronze casting and chasing. ‘ They 
are of the second half of the seventeenth century, and of 
French origin. 

An Exhibition of ancient Roman, Byzantine and Coptic 
costumes, derived from the explorations of M. Gayet in Egypt, 
is now open in the Musée Guimet, Paris. 


In consequence of this there . 


Mr. Robert Collier Driver, of 4 Whitehall, auctioneer 


and surveyor, who died on April 13, aged 81, left personal estate _ 
of the net value of 211,153. He bequeathed to the Surveyors’ 


Institution, of which he was past president, 500/. for a “ Driver — 
Prize,” upon like conditions with the annual prize given by him , 
in his lifetime. “y U ee a 

‘The Monument erected in Chichester Cathedral to the 
memory of the late Bishop Durnford, who presided over the 
diocese for a period of twenty-five years, was unveiled on : 
Monday. It consists of an altar-tomb with a moulded base 
and slab of Purbeck marble, upon which rests a recumbent 
effigy of the late bishop in full episcopal habit, executed in 
alabaster, and above is a richly-carved canopy. 


The Conversazione of the Society of Arts will be held in | 


‘the Natural History Museum on Wednesday, June 22. The 


reception will commence at 9 P.M. ; 
The Goldsmiths’ Company have made a grant of 600/. to” 
the building fund of the North-Eastern Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, Shoreditch, which is about to be completed, © 
after remaining unfinished since 1880. ; 
M. Le Deschault, the architect who has charge of the 


Panthéon, Paris, has submitted plans to the French Minister of, 
Public Instruction for a sarcophagus in yellow Siena marble or 


Spanish brocatelle to contain the remains of Voltaire and 


Rousseau. 


The City of London is to be exempted from the operation 


of the proposed clauses of the London Building’ Act Amend- 


ment Bill which is now before Parliament. : 


The “Coventry Vases,” a garniture de cheminée.con- 
sisting of a vase and cover and pair of jardinitres, for which 
the late Lord Dudley gave 10,000 guineas in 1874, were sold’ 
last week to Mr. A. Wertheimer for 6,450/. They date from 
1759, and are painted with figures after Tenier, and flowers by” 


‘Moiron. } 


At the Last Meeting in Brussels of the committee of the 
International Congress of Architects Mr. George. Aitchison, 
R.A., and Mr. R. Phené Spiers were selected to represent 
Great Britain on the organising committee for the congress of 
1900. ~ Sele 
The International Congress of Hydrology, Climatology, 
and Geology will be opened in Li¢ge on September 25 next. 

Mr. Thomas Wainwright, of Liverpool, the umpire in the 
arbitration proceedings over the Feathers Hotel and premises 
between Mr. A. Wilson, the owner, and the Warrington Cor- 
poration, has allowed 4,610/., against 2,190/. offered by the 
Corporation, and 16,000/. claimed by the owner. 


M. Ludovic Vallentin has been elected president of the 
He possesses what is — 


Archeological Society of La Drome. 
considered to be the most valuable collection of antiquities in — 
France outside those in public museums. | ! 4 


The French Government, it is said, now consider it would 
be more convenient to purchase the mansion of the Comte 
Potocki, in the Avenue Friedland, as a residence for the — 
sovereigns who visit Paris in 1900 than to attempt to adapt the — 
Pavillon Flore for that purpose. pee: 


The Curators of the Chest, Oxford, are authorised to 


repair and strengthen the floor at the Arts end of the Bodleian 

Library, which, according to the President of Trinity (Professor 
Pelham), had given way beneath the weight not so much of 

the books of the library as of its catalogue. . 


Sir John Wolfe-Barry, late president of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers ; Sir John Eldon Gorst, Q.C., vice-president of 
the Committee of Council on Education ; and Mr. Henry Cosmo 


Orme Bonsor, M.P., have been appointed additional commis-, — 


sioners for the Paris Exhibition of 1900, 


M. Auguste Blanchard, one of the principal of the French _ 


engravers, has died in Paris in his seventy-ninth year. He 
produced plates from pictures by Paul Delaroche, Meissonier, 


-Mr. Alma-Tadema, &c. — : 


Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., and Mr. F. C. Penrose, M.A,, 
are to receive the degree of Doctor in Letters at the ensuing 
commencement of Cambridge University. . : 

M. Auguste Pellerin has, it is’ said, agreed to pay 1,000/. 
for the statue of Balzac, by M. Rodin, which the committee 


bt 


declined to accept. ats sa 


The Officers of the Architectural Association of Ireland’ 
who have been elected to serve in 1898-99 are:—President: _ 


J.. Howard Pentland, R.H.A.; vice-presidents : Hol- 
loway, George Sheridan; committee : H. Allberry, F. Batchelor, 
T. Coleman, T.. E. Hudman, A. I. McGloughlin, -L. O’Cal-_ 
laghan, Cecil Orr, R. C. Orpen, M. J. Tighe ;’ hon. treasurer 


and registrar : F, G. Hicks ; hon. librarian : Joseph Geoghegan) 


hon. secretaries : R. M. Butler, A. W. Moore. - ae 
Rendlesham House, which was burned the ‘other day, 

will, it is expected, require a repairing outlay of 50,000/. As. 

previous fire was supposed to have cost the family 120,000/, | 


Joseph Hol- . 
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THE WEEK. 

Str Rosert RAWLINSON, who died on Wednesday, was 
not free from the peculiarities which mark ‘men who have 
risen,” but there could be no doubt that he was a zealous 
public servant and that sanitation owes much to him. It 
he were less retiring in disposition, the sewage question 
might still be treated with indifference. In season and out 
of season for inany years ROBERT RAWLINSON was ready to 
point the moral whenever there was any neglect on the part 
of local authorities or individuals. His dogmatic way of 
expressing conclusions was not without its use, for although 
resented as absurd it compelled reflection. If another man 
had said that the entasis of Greek columns was no more 
than defective construction, all the scholars and architects 
in England would have joined to condemn him, but it 
was only considered to be a Rawlinsonism, and was 
passed over. Raw .inson, however, accepted the indiffer- 
ence as a proof of his own infallibility, and added paradox 
to paradox. He was born in 1810 and began life as a 
mason and bricklayer. JESSE HARTLEY, the dock engineer, 
noticed RAWLINSON’s smartness and made him a measurer 
of masonry on the Liverpool works. Then he served for a 
time under the STEPHENSONS, and gained so much experi- 
ence, he was able to seek the post of assistant surveyor in 
Liverpool and was a successful candidate. He prepared 
plans for sanitary works in other places, and when the 
Public Health Act of 1848 was passed he became one of 
the inspectors. But fortunately Raw Linson did not fall 
into the official circumlocutory style. He was a disturbing 
force which set all that came in contact with it into motion. 
After the war in the Crimea broke out and the British 
army suffered from the indifference of statesmen whose 
motto was “Take care of Dawes,” the energetic ROBERT 
RAWLINSON was sent out as a sort of concession to the 
public clamour against official mismanagement. He added 
fuel to the flame, for his reports proved there was no 
exaggeration in the newspaper reports or the letters from 
the privates. By the united efforts of himself and his 
assistant engineers, aided by the skill and self-sacrifice of 
the doctors, the camp at Sebastopol was changed from an 
enemy that was as fatal to the troops as any Russian army 
into quarters that were at least as healthful as any English 
barracks. In 1863 RawLinsow distinguished himself as 
an administrator in connection with the public works 
which were carried out in Lancashire to give employment 
to the men who were suffering through the scarcity of cotton. 
Afterwards he planned and directed sanitary works in 
several towns, and deservedly was appointed as chief 
engineering inspector under the Local Government Board. 
He retired in 1888, and divided the leisure he had earned 
between sanitary problems and problems of art, for he was 
no less self-confident in judging pictures. He was elected 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1894. 


THE inquiry into the deplorable catastrophe at the 
Abbey Mansions, Westminster, came to an end with the 
verdict of culpable neglect against the architect, a result 
which was not anticipated. It would be most unjust to 
Mr. PawLey to accept that verdict as inevitable, and a 
technical journal should avoid giving support to the preju- 
dice which the finding is likely to create. We have not yet 
in England fallen to the level which suits Parisian taste and 
which was exemplified in the ZoLa case. It may, however, 
be stated that there is no likelihood after a trial elsewhere of 
the verdict being endorsed by another jury. The coroner 
conducted the case with an impartiality which is not always 
manifest in similar courts, but the evidence could not be 
tested with the rigour which is possible when a judge of 
the High Court presides at an inquiry. <A great part of what 
was stated was mere conjecture. There was an unlucky 
combination of adverse circumstances on April 21, 
but it is hardly to be desired under the conditions of 
modern practice that an architect should be made _ re- 
sponsible for the impromptu blunders of every labourer 
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on works. . The striking of the centring under the concrete 
roof was ‘undoubtedly one of the causes of the collapse, 
but it arose from a sudden impulse to have things ‘ tidied,” 
and an appearance of completion given’in the upper part 
of the building. As to the pier, there is no definite 
evidence about its condition before the downfall. Ap- 
parently not one of the skilled witnesses has attempted to 
calculate the force of the falling concrete, and the suffi- 
ciency or the reverse of the pier to sustain the weights 
which were in ordinary circumstances to come upon it must 
now be guesswork. 


THE seven-ton standard announced at Westminster as: 
a measure of the efficiency of a piece of brickwork would. 
not be universally recognised. ‘The Americans are. not. 
afraid of a load of ro tons, and -in their enormous build- 
ings a failure would be more appalling than in Westminster. 
Professor IRA BAKER, in his book on ‘Masonry Con- 
struction,” says :—“ The leading Chicago architects allow 
ro tons per square foot (140lbs. per square inch) on the. 
best brickwork laid in 1 to 2 Portland cement. mortar ; 
8 tons for good brickwork in 1 to 2 Rosendale cement 
mortar; and 5 tons for ordinary brickwork in lime mortar. 
Ordinary brick piers have been known to bear 4o tons 
per square foot (560 lbs. per square inch) for several 
days without any sign of failure. It would seem. 
that reasonably good brick laid in good lime mortar . 
should be safe under a pressure of 20 tons per square foot,. 
and that the best brick in good Portland cement should be 
safe under 39 tons per square foot. ‘The nominal pressure 
allowed upon brick masonry depends upon the kind of 
materials employed, the degree of care with which it is 
executed, whether it is for a temporary or permanent, an 
important or unimportant structure, and, it may be added, 
the care with which the nominal maximum load is esti- 
mated.” The last words should’ be borne in mind in 
connection with the Westminster case. The weight which 
came on the brick pier is as yet uncertain, and probably no- 
two experts would be found to agree in the calculations.. 
The technical evidence on both sides was insufficient, 
although a better opportunity for determining the value of 
theoretical principles may not arise for many years to come, 
Samples of the materials should also have been taken and 
crushed in a testing machine under proper supervision. 


So many American judges appear to be whimsical in 
their judgments on cases in which architects have a 
concern, it is a relief to discover one who is inspired by 
equity, viz. Judge BARNARD. ‘The case in question might 
be called a stereotyped one which is familiar to the courts 
of all lands. Mr. BarpsLey, an architect, sued a client 
for his fees. He had prepared plans according to instruc- 
tions for farm buildings, on the understanding that if the 
work was carried out under his supervision he was to be 
paid 5 per cent. on the lowest tender, or 3 per cent. if the 
buildings were not constructed. ‘The tenders ranged from 
14,000 dols. to 23,000 dols. ‘The client said he had given 
directions that the cost of the work was to be 7,000 dols. or- 
8,000 dols. The judge, in giving his decision, said :— 
‘The duty of an architect generally is to anticipate the 
wants of the owner in respect to the building capacity 
and workmanship. He is not a_ builder. Vhe work 
done by him is to be made out with extreme care, 
so as to prevent disputes between the builders and 
the owner. The specifications are so made out in this 
case. I deem it to be more in accordance with ordinary 
business conduct to find that the architect did not agree to: 
lose his labour if the estirnates of others were too high. I 
believe they were not too high to meet the structures wished 
for by the defendant and his son. The structures were 
exactly what was wanted by the owner, but they could not 
be built for 7,000 or 8,000 dollars. The plaintiff is, there- 
fore, entitled to recover 3 per cent.” It would be difficult 
to discover a judgment in an English court in which it was 
held that to bring an action for the recovery of fees was. 
evidence of business capacity in the architect which would 
be advantageous to those who commissioned his services. 
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PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. . 


_ FEW years since there was much surprise among 
lovers of Medizeval architecture when it was dis- 
«covered that some of the massive piers of Peterborough 
‘Cathedral were internally made up of loose materials which 
would now be called rubbish. The revelation dispelled the 
ypoetic belief that — 


In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 


-and Gothic enthusiasts were troubled. It was overlooked 
by them that wherever there is a connection between 
finance and building—which appears to be always the case— 
af there is a scarcity cf money, construction must be pro- 
portionately affected. From its remote position, it is a 
-aonder that in the Peterborough district funds could be 
obtained for the erection of so wast a building, and the 
masons must have been as skilful as any modern contractors 
An expressing: stability. by an exterior appearance which 
would deceive experts: It is possible, however, that the 
monks may have had a conviction of insecurity, and. to 
their minds a building which could defy -time by the 
solidity of its construction was of as little importance as one 
made of timber ; for there were more: powerful enemies to 
‘be encountered than the wear and tear of years. However 
strong was the faith of the inmates, they could not forget 
that in 116 nearly the whole of the abbey was destroyed by 
fire. They might believe the calamity was a punishment of 
the abbot, who, being a chilly mortal, when the: fire in his 
room would not burn exclaimed ‘in his. irritation, ‘“‘ May 
“the devil kindle you,” and the enemy of religious men 
-granted a bigger blaze than was desired. But if the head 
of the monastery succumbed, what hope was there to keep 
one of the weak brethren from neglecting to keep a guard 
over his tongue? Anyone might lapse, and the ruin of the 
buildings would follow. The monks would also remember 
what was suffered at the hands of HErEwarp, who was the 
representative of the indomitable Saxon spirit in the eleventh 
century. Good men and true were gathered from all parts of 
England round him in the fens. They were not heathens 
nor of doubtful orthodoxy like the Norman invaders. And 
yet the Saxons burst forth from their refuge as if they had 
collected to. bide their time in order that they could plunder 
the abbey and inflict destruction on its buildings more com- 
pletely: If HEREwARnD’s men were so merciless, what wasto be 
anticipated from the strangers? The thoughts would then 
go back to an earlier time, towards the end of the ninth 
century, when the Danes appeared and treated the stones 
with as little mercy as the monks. So complete was the 
desolation that during a whole century no man could be 
found with sufficient courage to attempt a restoration, until 
King EDGAR was inspired to undertake the work. ‘There 
were so many fatalities about the abbey that, however often 
the mame might be changed—for. it was known as Medes- 
hamsted, Medeswellehamsted Burgh, Gilden-burgh, before 
it was placed under the protection of the Chief of the 
Aposthes—it was excusable if some of the monks became 
desponding about the future. And if anyone among them 
could claim to be shrewd enough to discern future 
events he would be able to tell his brethren that a time was 
approaching when one of their abbots was to go beyond the 
impatient fire-blower, for he would make over the old abbey 
to a king in return for a pension of 266/ 135. 4a. a year, 
and after the monks were expelled would allow himself to 
be transformed into a bishop and arrange a system of 
Church government in which there was no place for men who 
resembled those that used to find a home in Peterborough: 
The history of Peterborough Cathedral, in fact, corre- 
“sponds with that of Gloucester. It is an old building, but 
as a cathedral. it dates from the time of Henry. VIII. 
‘There was danger in those days of another destruction of 
the abbey church from which it would not. be likely..to 
arise, phcenix like, but’ Henry, it is said, remembered: how 
the remains of the woman who “like a jewel hung twenty 
years about his néck, yet never lost her lustre;” were lying 
within the walls, and for her sake the building was in 1541 
exalted into a cathedral, the ex-abbot, Joun CHAMBERS, 
‘becoming the first bishop. - bs pyitt = Bad 
Like many another abbey in England, that of Peter- 
“borough is associated with several kings and queens beside 
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Hewry VIII. and Carwarine of Aragon. According to 
tradition an abbey was founded at Medeshamsted in A.D. 6 56 
by Prana, the eldest son of PeNDA, the first kingof Mercia. 
He obtained stone for building it from the quarries of 
Barnack. But King Prapa was not able to witness the 
completion of the work, for through the treachery of his 
wife he was poisoned. His successor, WOLFERE, was a~ 
convert to Christianity, but apparently he went back to the t 
old pagan practices at the instigation of his steward, — 
WERBODE. His two sons, however, were baptized in secret _ 
by St. Cuap. WoLrerEe heard of the ceremony, and~ 
having seen them enter an oratory, he followed them and 
slew them. . Then remorse took hold of the murderer ; he — 
implored forgiveness from St. CHap, and it was granted on 
condition that he erected and restored churches. The © 
Medeshamsted monastery, which was commenced by. 
WOLFERE’s brother PEapA, was in consequence completed, - 
and was endowed with a large part. of the ‘present North-— 
amptonshire. His successor, ETHELDRED, was also a friend — 
to the new monastery, although when he decided to abdi- A 
cate and .become a monk it was not Medeshamsted but - 
Bardney which was selected by the king asa retreat. The y 
first abbot of Medeshamsted was, however, a noble, the , 
Earl SaAxuLFus. . é 
During a period of two hundred years there was 
prosperity for the abbey. In 870 the Danes appeared. — 
Flushed with their success at Croyland, they went to 
Medeshamsted, where the bodies of over eighty monks 
were made an offering to the Norse gods. The buildings 
were set on fire, and the conflagration lasted for fifteen days. 
All the property worth having was. carried off. The place _ 
continued to be desert for a century, when, as we have said, 
King Epcar erected in 970 a new monastery which was 
dedicated to St. Perer. The abbots who ruled in the new _ 
monastery were true Englishmen. There could not be — 
much direct communication between Peterborough and — 
Normandy, and the intrigues which were the prologue to — 
WILLIAM’s attempt to seize this country found no support — 
in the monastery. When the time for the invasion 
approached, Lrorric, the abbot, who was as militant as any 
of the ecclesiastics in W1LL1AM’s train, was appointed one ~ 
of the leaders of the English forces, but before there was — 
encounter with the enemy, illness compelled him to return — 
to Peterborough, where he died in 1066, a month after the; 
Battle of Hastings. a 
The first of the Norman abbots evidently considered it . 
was allowable to derive all the profit from his office which 
could be raised in the disturbed state of the country. The 
property of the abbey during THoROLD’s reign was reduced + 
to a third of the amount entrusted to his keeping. When ~ 
he obtained the bishopric of Beauvais he carried off some of — 7 
the spoils with him, In Normandy there was less scope _ 
for his talents than among people who were compelled to 
submit to exactions, and by liberal bribes he contrived to s 
be restored to the abbot’s chair. It was out of enmity to — 
THOROLD that HEREwARD swooped down on the Abbey 
and committed the havoc of which there is a. description »_ 
in KINGSLEY’s romance. In 1116 the.fire arose which 
destroyed the building erected by King EpGar in 970. 
Apparently no time was lost before a new abbey was — 
undertaken. JOHN pr Sais (or SrEz in Normandy) laid the 
foundation-stone in 1117, but eight years afterwards he diedae 
The: works were not resumed until 1133, when MARTIN DE 
Vict, 2¢. Martin or Bec, was abbot, and he urged the _ 


| builders so effectually that in a period of from seven to ten 


years he, was enabled to witness the rededication of the 
church. ae 
___Although parts may show the effects of excessive expe- | 
dition, a building must be strong that has stood so well for 
75° years. Peterborough Cathedral was one of the build- 
ings which suffered grievously at the hands of the Puritans, - 
and time was, therefore, not its’ only enemy. On the other 
hand, there have been several additions. ‘Thirty years after 
the dedication the tower, a transept and cloisters. were 
carried out by WILLIAM DE WaTERVILLE. The memory of © 
the murder of St. THomas A Becker was still troubling © 
men’s minds, and he erected a chapel dedicated to the” 
‘aartyr. ‘hen in-1177 a prior from the Canterbury abbey — 
was transferred to Peterborough, and he is credited with — 
works which gave more strength to the nave. Abbot — 
ROBERT DE -LYNDSEY inserted’ glass in thirty windows, — 
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which, in those days, was an expensive operation. Before 
his arrival the windows were stuffed with straw. - It is also 
supposed that he added the west front, which is the part 
of the building that has secured most interest, but there is 
no satisfactory evidence on the subject. The steeple was 
the work of RicHARD DE LONDON, who was elected in 
1273, and the lady chapel was erected by WILLIAM Parys. 
Robert Kirton was the last of the building abbots. His 
chief work was the east end of the church. He held 
office from 1496 until 1528, and was succeeded by JoHN 
CHAMBERS, a time-server whose name does not smell 
sweet nor blossom in the dust. 


STAGE CONSTRUCTION.* 

LD playgoers commonly declare that the art of acting 
QO is declining in England’ If so, it is remarkable how 
numerous are the new theatres which are continually called 
for, and the increase in the number of players is also not | 
usually considered as evidence of indifference to the drama. | 
There is, however, a remarkable change in representations. 
It was indicated when Dickens described the efforts of 
Mr. CruMMLEs to introduce realistic effects, which, if 
humble, were at least very cheap. Accessories have gained 
an importance which would appear incredible to the 
audiences that used to assemble in Bankside. In those 
happy days there was not much science, and imagination 
was an endowment of the old as of the young, of the warrior 
no less than of the poet. A manager could then boldly bid 
the people in the pit to perform more incredible feats than 
were expected from the actors on the stage, who were paid. 
In the prologue of ‘‘ Henry V.” the audience are asked to 


Suppose within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 

The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder. 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth ; 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings. 


At the beginning of the other acts a similar and no less 
precise appeal is made to those who came to be entertained. 
They were to suppose themselves in Southampton, then as 
crossing the channel, but they need not imagine they were 
sea sick, “for if we may, we'll not offend one stomach with 
our play,” but they were expected to see the ship-boys 
climbing on the tackle of the men-of-war, to hear the 
bosun’s whistle, “which doth order give to sounds con- 
fused,” arising from vessels so numerous that they appeared 
to be “a city on the inconstant billows dancing.” Landed 
in France, they would have to testify to the preparations for 
a siege, and assure themselves about the gaping mouths of 
the cannon and the nimble gunner standing ready with his | 
linstock awaiting the moment when the ambassador came 
back, and peace or war was to follow. ‘The audience were 
in duty bound to follow the army, to sympathise with “the 
lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats” of the English troops, 
for whose possession the over-lusty French were. play- 
ing at dice. ,.The “four _or;, five ,most vile and 
ragged foils” were to be transform¢d into the heroes of 
Agincourt. ‘Then, the battle gained, on the return to 
England they were to see from the king’s ship the men, 
wives and boys on the beach awaiting the victor, to follow 
him to Blackheath, where he declined to let his bruised 
helmet and bended sword be borne as idols ; they were to 
observe how the Mayor of London and all his brethren 
wore their best robes, while the plebeians swarmed behind 
them. But the pittites were to be no less careful to keep 
out of their thoughts “all the occurrences, whatever 
chanced, till Harry’s back-return again to France.” Never 
in the whole history of the drama was a claim so frankly 
made for the co-operation of spectators as an indispensable 
aid to the success of a performance ; but the dramatists of 
the Shakespearean era knew that imagination abounded to 
excess, and by the aid of its magic power they could rely on 
the imperfect “ properties” becoming glorified. 


* Stage Construction. Examples of Modern Stages, selected from 
Playhouses in Europe, with Descriptive and Critical Text, being a 
Supplement to ‘* Modern Opera Houses and Theatres.” By Edwin O. 
Sachs, architect. London: B. T. Batsford. | 
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All that is now changed. Science has taken the place> 


of imagination, and the property-man and _ tailor must 
respect archeology. The stage-carpenter can no longer 
build up his scenes before our eyes, nor the _liveried 


flunkies be hissed for carrying in chairs and tables awkwardly, 


or for laying a carpet on which waves, appear to break its, 
surface. The old playgoer, fortunately for himself, could. 
revel in ideas as supersensuous as any in a metaphysician’s 
category, andh2 could understand Macsetn’s words, 
“Nothing is but what is not,” better than any modern com- 


mentator. The stage is no longer dreamland where, as* 


Mitton said, gorgeous tragedy in sceptred pall. came 
sweeping by, for now we can calculate at what cost per 
square yard the royal robes work out and how much was- 


paid for the ‘art needlework” upon them. There is* 


nothing left to the fancy except to fly back to the old nights 
when it was the most delightful of exercises to recreate: 
what was simple and to realise in vision the poet’s deserip- 
tions. The Greek could see sublime beings in rustics 


whose faces were smeared with the lees of wine, the’ 


eyes he saw through the tragic mask at a later period 
became flames which harrowed up his soul with terror, 
the cothurnus was forgotten in the lofty stature of the 
queen, the chorus became at times as imperceptible as 
the remedies for smoky chimneys surmounting fine buildings 


| are to a lover of architecture. They were taken to be 


necessary evils, imposed by human weakness, but of no 


more account to the mind’s eye than the motes which. 
people the sun’s beams, and which do not interfere with the 


play of light and shade upon a landscape. The pit that 
rose under the irresistible influence of EpMUND KEan’s 
diction when he first appeared as SHyLock in Drury Lane, 
the sailor who jumped on the Plymouth stage to prevent 
the murder of Despemona by Kean, what did they care 
about the absurdity of his costume or the meanness of the 
scenery? When G. V. Brooke was in his prime—that is, 
before he appeared in London—and was persuaded to be 


sober, he played the final scene of “Othello” with a lofti-* 
| ness of demeanour that made one think of the sacrificing 


priest in the ‘‘ Antigone.” The effect was not diminished 
by the knowledge that the tunic of blue cotton velvet, with 
the border of spangles and the red tights, were worn the 
night before by Horatio or BUCKINGHAM, and were as 
familiar to all in-the theatre as the drop scene. Short- 


comings of costume and scenery were accepted with a con-’ 


tented mind, for they allied the English playgoer of the 
nineteenth century with his Elizabethan ancestor who sat in 
the cockpit on the Surrey side, with the spectators. of the 


mystery plays, and so on to the Grecian harvesters who 


gathered around the waggon of ‘THEsPIs. 


But evolution can no more be kept out of a theatre than» 


the privileged of the free list. Both are on the side of 
reform and of bringing the stage into line not only with the 


motor-car, the telephone, and the Réntgen rays, but with a- 


later development of science, if one is to be discovered. 
Electricity has palled on theatre-goers. The exhibition of 
embroidery or jewellery which consists of electric lights is 


now obsolete in the music-halls. The region which hes 


bebind the scenes and which at one time used to be a sort 


of Dark Continent is now a depét of machinery, aad is no 


more worth a visit than a locomotive shed. If anyone is 
not acquainted with the means adopted for producing 
effects—and they are not difficult to be divined by 


engineering mechanics. or scientific students, if any are” 


among the spectators—Mr. Epwrn O. Sacus has presented a: 
revelation of them in his new folio on “‘ Stage Construction,” 
which forms a supplement to his ‘Modern Opera Houses 
and Theatres.” It exemplifies the practice of the principal: 


theatres of Europe, in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Buda. 


Pesth, Salzburg, Brussels, Dresden, Munich, Amsterdam, . 
Rotterdam, Monte Carlo, Christiania, &c. With a subject 
of the kind pictorial plates are not of much use, and the 


illustrations mainly consist of measured drawings, which. 


show all the details which are required. It would be im- 
possible to give any adequate account of so vast a_ work by 
any abstract. All we can do is to suggest the tendency of 
stage engineering as exemplified in the pages. 

There are people who consider the perfection of plan- 
ning is to be found on board a passenger steamer, and the 


system of arranging scenery which used to be adopted in 
all theatres was in its way no less remarkable. It was- 


a 
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necessary to save time and space, and therefore amidst 


apparent disorder there was an organisation which showed | 
pd aa 7 _ ordered from Austria, but unfortunately show lines almost | 


more than military discipline, and a disposition of cloths 
which in economising space rivalled the planning of the 
naval architect. No men were less theatrical than the old 
English stage-carpenters, and to see them rehearsing in an 


scene while the stage manager counted the seconds on his 
watch used to be as characteristic an exhibition of English 
ways as could be found. Most appeared indifferent; there 
was none of the formality of a drilled company, and the 
men seemed as if they were sure to impede one another, 
but the end was somehow accomplished without the least 
fuss, and the best recognition was the tone of the time- 
keeper as he announced the length of the operation. But 
audiences could not appreciate the exertions which had 
to be gone through. Strange as it may appear at 


first sight, it was easier to stage a play of SHAKE- | 
ae : Bi | matter of great difficulty, and the rise between the two 


SPEARE’S in the antique “Globe” than in the “ Lyceum.” 
For when the only change of scenery was the substitution 
of a piece of canvas with ‘‘ Mantua” inscribed on it for one 
with “ Verona,” the play could go on from act to act and 
scene to scene without delays, as is sometimes done with 
the classic drama in Paris. But when the surroundings of 
the dramatis persone attained importance it became 
necessary to spend time in arranging the stage,-and con- 
sequently adaptations of such plays as SHAKESPEARE’S were 
obligatory, for two scenés which required the entire stage 
for a fitting display of the incidents could not follow unless 
there was a delay which few audiences would tolerate. The 
substitution of tableaux for acts evaded the difficulty in 
some modern plays, but with the old “legitimate drama” 
so much license is risky. WILLIAM BEvEeRLY, who was an 
inventive genius, used occasionally to utilise the difficulty 
which arose from the necessity of employing only a part 
of the stage while the remainder was being prepared for a 
crowded scene. His golden palm, which was one of the 
most delightful effects produced under Madame VEstrIs’s 
management, at first appeared to be only a gilded wall. 
But when the moment arrived the leaves fell rustling into 
graceful curves, disclosing other leaves and so on, until a 
marvellous combination of animate and inanimate forms 
was displayed. His ‘ Point-lace Chamber” was no less 
ingenious. . Transformations like those were well suited to 
PLANCHE’S extravaganzas, which were a development of the 
old-fashioned pantomime, but they would be considered 
out of place in modern operas or revivals of great dramas. 
BEVERLY would be able to paint the grotto of VENus for 
“« Tannhauser ” as effectively as any German or French scenic 
artist, but we doubt if, with all his skill, he could arrange 
the river scene with the floating Rhine maidens in the 
manner required in another of the WAGNER operas. The 


latter exemplifies a system of mounting which is related to | 


the fine work of the ’fifties as the Forth Bridge is to the 
Britannia Bridge. One is the consequence of the other, 
and both will probably be superseded in the course of time. 
Whether the newer systems are preferable we need not 
‘discuss. It is certain, however, that dramatists are less 
restricted by the exigencies of the mechanical difficulties of 
mounting. There need be none of the fiascos which used 
sometimes to diminish the effect of the most pathetic scenes. 

_ The difference between the arrangements of Drury Lane 
Theatre at the present time and those which existed during 
Macreaby’s management are almost enough to suggest the 
progress of stage engineering. Its stage cannot be taken 
as an example of the latest developments, or those that 
would be introduced in a ‘new theatre of similar size. But 
absolute necessity compelled changes to be made which, 
‘under the circumstances, become a revelation of what is now 
considered indispensable in all theatres which bring out 
plays with elaborate effects. In the first place, manual 
labour is found to be unable to cope with the difficulties of 
moving and fixing the scenery.. Mr. Sacus relates what 
course was followed by the management :— 


The late Sir Augustus Harris had for many years .been 
considering the advisability of installing hydraulic machinery 
atthe. Drury Lane Theatre and at the Covent Garden Opera 
House, but had, as the lessee, to consider the financial outlay 
and the time it would occupy to set up the appliances. Shortly 
‘before his death, however, he decided to order two large 
“bridges ” for the first-named establishment. ‘These appliances 


_ “wings,” on the new stage the numbers are thirty-four and 216) 


were primarily intended to facilitate the 


presentation of a large 
shipwreck scene. 


The machinery for these two “bridges” was 


identical with those of the earliest “‘Asphaleia” work of 1881, 
instead of the more recent foreign types mentioned in these 
pages. Each “bridge” measures 4o feet by 7 feet 6 inches, 


: | and can be raised to nearly 12 feet above stage floor line, 
apparently indifferent way the arrangement of an important 


whilst the fall under stage is 9 feet. The two “bridges ” 
adjoin one another, and are only divided from each other and 
from the surrounding floor by “flaps” which are fixed to the 
“slab” of the bridge. The appliances sent from Austria had, 
by-the-by, to be adapted to suit English requirements jn 
respect to hydraulic pressure, for though the supply by the 
hydraulic mains is not more than 700 lbs., the valves and 
cylinders can only stand a much lower pressure, and reducing 
valves had therefore to be introduced. The cylinders, I would 
here add, have an abnormally large diameter of about 17 inches 
each. As both “bridges” are used together, it is curious that 
no system of coupling has been adopted, since the separate 
regulation of each “bridge,” even in competent hands, is a 


“bridges” certainly fluctuates to the extent of a few inches 
during the movement. However limited the installation at 
Drury Lane may be, it is certainly a move in the right 
direction, and those responsible for the economy of this institu- 
tion recognise that for pantomime and transformation work a 
great saving in the wage-list should be arrived at by the 
adoption of modern methods. It is, perhaps, interesting tonote 
that even with two hydraulic “bridges” at work there are still 
over 100 men employed in shifting scenery during the pro- 
duction of a pantomime, and that many of the men are prac- 
tically only required for a few minutes to move certain 
appliances which could be far better worked by motor power, © 


The hydraulic machinery at Drury Lane failed on one 
occasion, and the theatre had to be closed. But Mr, 
SACHS maintains that the collapse “was either due to 
malicious damage or wilful negligence,” and he recommends 
that “the vital parts of modern mechanism should be pro- 
tected from accidental or intentional damage, and that an 
installation of this description should always be in the 
hands of skilled engineers and trustworthy mechanics.” 

The possession of so much power should inspire the 
devisers of spectacles to produce - novel effects, and 
Macreapy would not have hesitated to employ it for the 
‘““Tempest” or the “ Acis and Galatea.” But machinery 
of the kind cannot demonstrate its use in a theatre when 
wood alone is employed above and below the stage. Steel 
is gradually gaining supremacy behind the proscenium and 
wherever scenery and larger accessories are prepared and 
arranged for use. Mr. Sacus informs us that M. CHARLES 
GARNIER mourns the opportunity which he lost by retaining 
wood about the stage of the Paris Opera House, iron being 
substituted only in those cases where unusually heavy loads 
and long bearings have to be dealt with. There are, how- 
ever, two rows of cast-iron columns on either side which are 
carried up from the stage to the “gridiron,” a height of 
119 feet, and support the girders which are under the 
various ‘fly galleries.” 

The arrangements in Paris appear primitive if compared 
with those seen in the Hofburg Theatre in Vienna and the 
Court Theatre in Berlin. National and official rivalry must 
have had some influence in prompting the designers and 
engineers. In Vienna there was a more lavish outlay, for 
in theatrical affairs, as in military and official, Berlin some- 
how is able to make a little money go far. The following © 
paragraph suggests what has been done :— © 2 

The financial aspect of the, stage mechanism of the 
Berlin Theatre is as follows :—The total cost for the stage 
machinery was 260,000 marks, or about 13,coo/, of which 
100,000 marks, or about 5,000/., were expended on the hydraulic 
installation proper. The work was executed without material 
interruption to the “season” between the years 1888 and. 1890, 
chiefly in the months of July and August, when the institution 
is regularly closed. The fact that “night shifts” of artificers 
had to work on the stage to facilitate its rapid completion 
materially increased the cost. The reconstruction had to be 
undertaken in sections, and it is noticeable that first the 
‘“‘under machinery” and then the “upper machinery” was put 
in hand. Contemporaneously with this work of reconstruction, 
no less: than 170,000 marks, or 8,500/., were expended on im- 
provements at the “back of the house.” The improvements 
which a modern stage brings about in the working of a theatre 
will easily be gauged by the fact that while on the old stage the 
management could have only thirteen “back cloths” and eighty: 


respectively, 
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The credit for the Berlin arrangements must be given 
to Herr Fritz Branpt, whose system, according to Mr. 
Sacus, deserves to “find favour with the theatrical manager 
‘who wishes to economise in the cost of his working staff, 
without incurring too great an outlay of capital.” But the 
latest development is found in Munich rather than, in 
Berlin or Vienna. Herr LAUTENSCHLAGER has in the 
Court Opera House used electric power, and has gained 
more control than is possible with hydraulic machinery. 
Changes of scenery can be effected with an expedition that 
is incredible, and there is no noise. But we have found the 
intervals between the acts to be of longer duration than in 
the ordinary continental theatre, although the cause may 
not have arisen with the management, but with some of 
the royal visitors who are assiduous attendants. Expedition 
is also promoted by the turn-tables, which enable several 
scenes to be arranged beforehand and presented in turn. 
The new arrangements are undoubtedly signs of progress 
in practical science, but art is not more progressive than 
poetry or theology. The hydraulic and electric machinery 
will be invaluable for spectacles and the production of 
movel effects, but the management can only expect to 
excite wonder. Lovers of dramatic art will still agree with 
Sir WALTER Scotr-—and no man was fonder of pageants— 
when he said, “Let the scenery be as well painted and 
rmade as impressive as a moderate-sized stage will afford; 
‘but when the roof is raised to give the scene-painter room 
to pile Petion upon Ossa; when the stage is widened that 
his forests may be extended, or deepened that his oceans 
may flow in space apparently interminable, the manager 
who commands these decorations is leaving his proper duty 
.and altering entirely the purpose of the stage.” 

The success of spectacular plays in Drury Lane—a 
Yballoon ascent is said to be in preparation—reveals that 
iplaygoing people seek surprises. Architects who design 
theatres cannot, like M. Garnier, allow opportunities to 
be neglected. Managers and proprietors of theatres will 
naturally hesitate before they agree to expend as much 
money as was required in various continental cities on 
improvements behind the curtain. But competition will 
sooner or later bring about changes. In Mr. Sacus’s book 
ithe latest practice is exhibited with a fulness which archi- 
tects can appreciate, and is described with an enthusiasm 
that is almost enough to overcome managerial resolves. 
To the majority of readers a hitherto invisible world is pre- 
sented, and one, too, which has fascination as well as profit 
for those who know its ways. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 


THE following comparison between the systems of technical 

education in France and England appears in the report 

by Mr. Charles Copland Perry, which was noticed in Zhe 
Architect of last week :— 

If we turn for a moment to draw a brief comparison between 
French primary technical instruction and its equivalent in our 
own country, we find that, outwardly at least, the contrasts pre- 
sented by the two systems are far greater than the analogies. 
While the French system is based on the generally recognised 
fact that trade apprenticeship, in the older sense of the term, is 
extinct, our own system may be said to rest on the supremacy 
of the trade shop, on its complete sufficiency, when combined 
with a modicum of subsidiary instruction, to meet the industrial 
needs of the country. Whereas in the one case we have a 
deliberate policy of definite trade teaching and a specially 
adapted scholastic organisation recognising the two principles 
of conjoint theory and practice and of specialisation, we have 
on the other hand an express prohibition of instruction in trade 
methods and a course of training which, when based on a 
school system, is chiefly theoretical and scientific, and where of 
@ practical nature is merely supplementary. Great as these 
distinctions undoubtedly are, we find, on closer inspection, that 
they are of degree rather than of kind, and indicative, not so 
much of a radical difference of system, as of separate stages of 
development. So far as school organisation is concerned, we 
‘find a link between the two systems in the fact that the general 
attitude of our higher-grade technical school of to-day is very 
much that of the Ecole Professionnelle of fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The designation of Ecole Professionnelle Générale, 
by which Mr. Lang described one of the best of the schools, 
the Martiniére, in 1883, would apply equally to our own schools. 
Of the latter, as of the Martiniére, it might ‘be said :—“ Dans 
ane pareille école! les éléves doivent recevoir, outre un supplé- 


‘ment indispensable d’instruction primaire, un ensemble de 


connaissances spéciales, particulitrement en dessin, en’ 
sciences et en comptabilité, qui les rende capables de réussir dans 
une professsion quelconque, industrielle, commerciale, ou méme 
artistique, ot les porteront leurs aptitudes.” Even in the term 
‘“‘enseignement professionnel ” we find, if weaccept Mr. Lang’s 
interpretation of it, much that corresponds to our present con- 
ception of “technical instruction” :—“ L’enseignement spécial 
ainsi entendu n’est pas un enseignement professionnel, si lon 
n’applique ce mot ‘ professionnel’ qu’a lapprentissage manuel 
de la profession. I1 est, au contraire, professionnel au plus 
haut degré si, comme il nous semble juste, on appelle con- 


| naissances professionnelles les connaissances spéciales néces- 


saires, soit 4 Vouvrier, soit au contre-maitre, pour lexercice 
intelligent de sa profession.” Mr. Lang’s views, to some extent 
modified by his subsequent proposal to specialise the instruc- 
tion of the Martiniére in a fourth year to be added to the course 
are; as we have seen, no longer representative. To our 
schools, as to the Martiniére, would apply the criticism of the 
Administrative Commission of 1895. ‘Cet enseignement 
peut, a la rigueur et en raison de ses programmes scientifiques, 
étre qualifié d’enseignement professionnel général, mais en 
réalité il est bien plus général que professionnel. II se contente 
de donner aux jeunes gens les moyens d’aborder indifféremment 
toutes les professions: il ne les forme pas pratiquement et 
positivement 4 exercice de ces professions.” Much might be 
said for and against the view here expressed. — Its strength lies 
in the fact that it is in harmony with all the tendencies of 
modern industrial instruction. How far, it may fairly be asked, 
can a system be called really “ practical” which does not give a 
distinct bias towards the exercise of a particular profession ? And 
how can sucha bias be given except through the decided prepon- 
derance of some one particular subject of instruction, in other — 
words, by a system of specialisation? Is it not unreasonable to 
suppose that a boy whose mind, so far as it has been influenced 
at all, has been impelled by elementary education towards some 
form of clerical work, should receive an entirely new impulse 
towards a practical trade or profession by what is virtually a 
mere continuation of such elementary education, slightly tinged 
with instruction in elementary science? It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to imagine that a few hours of instruction during the week 
in manual work or in chemistry should create a predisposition 
in a boy’s mind to become a mechanic or a chemist. It would 
appear more probable that a predominantly “literary” educa- 
tion, combined with a slight knowledge of chemistry or physics, 
should, if anything, produce a leaning toward the life of a 
clerk or a school teacher. Even when considerable prominence: 
is given to scientific instruction, it may be contended that, 
unless it is closely associated with some practical trade, its 
influence on the industries of a country can only be of an indi- 
rect and fortuitous nature. 

While English primary and secondary technical instruction 
is to a large extent supplementary, and is given through the 
medium of separate courses, whose inter-connection, where it 
exists, is necessarily partial and imperfect, French enseigne- 
ment professionnel, so far as it is regarded as of national 
importance, is based on the systematic organisation of a school. 
In France, as in England, classes on technical subjects cover 
a wide and varied field of usefulness. At one of the two great 
technical societies of Paris, the Association Polytechnique, the 
number of distinct courses is about 575, while the attendances 
amount to over 11,000 a week. At the classes held ‘by the 
Association Philotechnique, amongst over 500 classes the’ 
average weekly attendances exceed 7,000. At Lyons over 
5,009 names are entered every yearf or the classes which, to the 
number of about 140, are provided by the Société d’Enseigne- 
ment Professionnel du Rhéne. While such instruction, in view 
of the public benefits which it confers, is much appreciated, 
technical authorities in France are fully alive to its practical 
limitations. Intended as it is principally for adults, it is 
regarded rather as a remedy for neglected education than an 
education itself. Itis the left, not the right, hand of industrial 
instruction. It is hardly necessary to insist on the essential 
distinction between a disconnected, or imperfectly connected, 
system of supplementary class work and the regular homo- 
geneous and prolonged instruction of a school. It is a dis- 
tinction, however, which in England is not unfrequently 
obscured by the loose way in which the word “school” is 
applied to places of technical instruction which have few of the 
characteristics properly connoted by the term. Amongst such 
characteristics we may include examinations both on entrance 
and at periodical intervals, a graduated course of instruction, 
obligatory on all, and extending over at least three years, and 
the practice of making the award of certificates conditional on 
an attendance at the school for at least two years. 

In view of the national interests at stake it appears to be a 
matter of real importance that we should draw a clear distine- 
tion between the results which we may reasonably expect to 
derive from a supplementary training. on the one hand, anda 
scholastic system on the other. It appears to be hardly suffi- 
ciently recognised that the mere multiplication of subjects and 
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classes does not constitute a ‘school, and is not in itself a | our system of technical instruction, so far as it is intended to 


criterion of efficiency. - It may be noted as one of the inherent 
weaknesses of a supplementary organisation, more especially 
when such organisation is part of the accepted machinery of a 
national system of industrial-education, that it is so largely de- 
pendent on the element of popularity. The importance attached 
to the metre numbers of those to whom the instruction of some 
particular institution has, in however fleeting and transient a 
form, been dispensed is in marked contrast to the indifference 
displayed to actual length and continuity of training in the case 
of individual students. It must be evident that the mere fact 
of a boy having attended a particular place of instruction is in 
itself of very little importance in comparison with the question 
how long he has been there, and whether, under the most 
favourable circumstances, it has been possible for him to acquire 
any knowledge of a useful character. 

As a further trait, natural to a system of supple 
instruction, may be noted a defective sense of proportion, a 
tendency to regard the industrial world in the light of an 
oriental bazaar, in which every trade and craft is represented, 
but where none has any preference over the other. It is in 
harmony with such a conception that ironmongery and dress- 
making, plumbing and bee-keeping, carpentry and cookery are 
mentioned in the same breath, and that instruction in one and 
all of these subjects is “provided” with equal impartiality. A 
scholastic system, on the other hand, regards certain forms of 
industrial activity as standing, in v iztue of the wideness of their 
scope and the diversity of their application, in a position of 
unquestioned pre-eminence. These it cultivates and fosters by 
organised methods, viewing them as the main arteries through 
which the industrial life of the country flows. If there is any 
drawback to the enormous increase of supplemental technical 
instruction in this country, it would appear to consist in the 
fact that the very display of so much energy may blind us to 
the truth that such instruction, however extended, can, from an 
international point of view, as an equipment against foreign 
competition in trade, never replace the solid advantages of a 
regular and systematic school training any more than university 
extension lectures can replace the universities or the volunteer 
movement the regular army. 

The scant favour with which the principle of apprenticeship 
schools is regarded in England may be said to be due to 
reasons partly of a practical, and partly of an educational 
order. It is said, on the one hand, that practical work 
can only be learnt in the trade shop, and on the other that 
the mechanical drudgery which this type of school involves 
is contrary to the true spirit of education. In view of the recent 
development and improvement of such schools in France, these 
views appear toneed some modification. The question whether 
the highest form of practical skill can only be learnt in the 
trade shop must depend on the actual state of apprenticeship. 
If this is extinct, as is, for instance, said to be the case in our 
building trades, the shop can hardly be said to be any longer a 
school of practical workmanship. French schools do not, as 
has been shown, profess to supersede the shop, but it may be 
claimed for them that they not only tend to maintain the 
highest standard in the methods of workshop practice, but 
that they have a powerful influence in improving these 
methods .themselves, inasmuch as the work of a_ school 
apprenticeship is conducted, not by rule of thumb, or mere 
tradition, but in the light of the best and latest scientific prin- 
ciples. In instituting the Ecoles Pratiques the French authorities 
have been inspired by a convicticn that it is for the interest 
of the country that not only foremen and managers of works, 
but artisans as a class, should pass through a systematic course 
of school training. The importance attached to the formation 
of a distinct body of picked workmen.is further shown by the 
recent institution of the school at Cluny for candidates whose 
mathematical and scientific knowledge is unequal to the 
demands of the Ecoles d’Arts et Métiers. In England, though 
workmen have many places of supplementary instruction open 
to them, they have little or no opportunity of a complete indus- 
trial education. So far as the question of general education is 
concerned, it is a striking fact that the time devoted at. Voiron, 
one of the Ecoles N Vationales Professionnelles in which the 
principle of apprenticeship has been shown 10 be recognised, 
to purely literary subjects is actually greater than that given to 
the same purpose by an English technical school like the 
People’s Palace Day School. 

It can hardly be doubted that our present attitude towards 
the whole question of industrial education is a somewhat 
illogical one. While in theory we forbid the employment of 
public money for trade instruction in Schools, such money is 
in practice spent by municipal bodies for the support of trade 
classes and institutions restricted to the use of trade apprentices. 
If the history of the recent progress in French technical instruc- 
tion has. any lesson to teach, it would appear to be that the time 
has arrived for us also to adopt a bolder and more consistent 
policy as regards industrial education, and by giving greater 
prominence to practical, special and scholastic, as opposed to 


help us to meet foreign trade competition, “ un ene oe 
véritablement professionnel.” 
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‘THE LATEST. DISCOVERY. IN; BGYPi as 

E have become so familiar with the frequent notices of 
remarkable “ finds” in Egypt that the details of a fresh» 
one hardly strike the imagination, says a correspondent of the 
lrish Times, as they would have done some few years ago, Wee i 

are almost ready to take it for granted that Petrie or Grenfell, 

De Morgan or Loret, should annually come out, like the Bs 
milliners, with “ Spring announcements ” of their newest wares. _ 
We are so accustomed to the habit of these gentlemen to dis- 
appear in the early winter into the lands of Egypt, and onetieay : 


‘about the month of April, when the country has become too. © 


“hot” for them, with packing-cases filled with relics of the : 
past, that it is to be feared the novelty of the proceeding i is. 
wearing off. 

Yet the very latest discovery has just that dramatie otal 
which cannot fail to catch the attention of the general public. — 
It is a repetition, but with. certain most’ interesting differences. _ 
in detail, of the discovery which Maspero made in 1881 at 
Der-el-Bahari.. No one will fail to remember the wonderful’ 
collection of bodies of thirteen kings and of many queens, 
priests and priestesses of the seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth and twenty-first dynasties which that discovery” — 
yielded ; nor will anyone forget that that incident gave to the- 
museum at Ghizeh the mortal remains of such mighty — 
monarchs as king Ahmes, the Conqueror of the Shepherds ; of 
Thothmes III., the maker of the Obelisk on the Thames. 
Embankment ; of Rameses Il., who, there is good reason to: 
believe, was the chief task-master of the Hebrews, and of many 
others of great historic interest. But it will be also rememberedi a 
that all those regal mummies were found somewhat 
promiscuously huddled together in a single rock chamber, and 
that in many instances the bodies were found in coffins other 
than their own, some danger of their destruction by enemies- 4 
having led the guardians “of the royal tombs thus: bie +64, 
conceal their sacred charge. ss ee 


—- 


present find. For the fret time in the whole -cau 0 
Egyptian discovery, the body of aking has been found reposin; 4 
intact within the sarcophagus to which, in this instance, he 
was consigned about the year 1420 B.C., so undisturbed that the 
very chaplets of flowers laid there by loving hands so long on 


are still about the neck and feet. The body which has bee 
thus found is that of Amenhotep II., successor of Thothmes IT ey 
Let us consider the details. As usual, the sepulchr 
chamber, hewn far down in the living rock, is ‘approached by a_ 
long passage, steeply inclined as it leads the explorer through 
the solid limestone, at the end of which is a well no less than 
26 feet deep. It is ‘only then that the tomb is reached, and thi 
consists of a suite of chambers. Having passed through two 
of these, the majestic sepulchre of the monarch is entered, 
The accounts which have reached us are of a truly magnificent. 
one. The roof is painted a rich blue, studded with golden: 
stars, and is supported by massive square columns, like those= 
in the famous tomb of Seti I.; the walls are lavishly decorated 
with the customary paintings ‘and inscriptions, and at the uppe : 
4 


end, within a rose-red sarcophagus, which rests upon a great 
block of alabaster slightly sunk beneath the level of the floor, 
lies the great king, whose last long sleep is now exposed to the 
garish light of the nineteenth century. ; 
But ‘the chambers have yielded further royal treasures.” 
Within another rock-hewn tomb, off the main chamber, nine 
other mummies have been found. Two of these cannot be 
identified, but seven have proved to be the bodies of ee 
Thothmes IV. and Amenhotep III. of the eighteenth dynasty, 
Seti II. and Setnekhet of the nineteenth, and Rameses IV., 
Rameses VI. and Rameses VIII. of the twentieth, so that what 
with the mummies, the host of objects with which the floors. 
were strewn, the statues, wooden models of boats, of ate 
vases, the paintings and the inscriptions, Egyptologists have~ 
indeed to be congratulated. For the public, however, there are- 
two or three points of extreme interest. a 
Of the names of the eight mummies which have been: 
identified, those of Amenhotep Ill. and of Seti II. are the 
most familiar ; the first, as the constructor of the two gigantic 
statues of himself, the well-known Colossi at Thebes, and the: 
second, for reasons of much interest to Biblical students. _ 4 
There seems to be little doubt that the body has been secured’ 
of that intensely interesting personage, “the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus,” commonly known as Pharaoh Meneptah, and tor 
every Sunday- school child as “the Pharaoh who was drowned — 
in the Red Sea.” If this be so, the contention of scholars that 
there is no necessary implication, in the account in ‘Exodus, of 
the king having been present or of having shared the disaster 
to his army, is abundantly substantiated. This discovery, 


theoretical, scientific and supplemental requirements, to render ' following so soon upon Petrie’s find of last year of the remark- _ 
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cable lifelike statue of this monarch, and of the famous tablet 
upon which Meneptah describes the extermination of “the 
‘people of Israel,” must strike the imagination and excite fresh 
“interest in the work of Egyptologists. 

But this is not all. The unpleasant part has yet to come. 


_ .A gruesome element in the discovery considerably mars the 


otherwise solemn and peaceful surroundings of these royal 


. Iburials, : 


It is sad to have to confess that by degrees the gentle, 
-somewhat “smug,” character of the ancient Egyptian 1s begin- 
ning to appear ina newlight. Beneath the remarkable veneer- 
ing of high civilisation with which we have been so long 
-acquainted, recent discoveries reveal a certain element of 
‘barbarism and of a marked survival of primitive savagery 
which are, to a certain extent, hurtful to our preconceptions. 
“When in 1895 Petrie and his band of workers announced the 
unearthing of what they called the New Race, we were shocked 
sto learn that the manner of their burials gave indications of 
‘what was euphemistically termed “ceremonial cannibalism” ; 
«that, in fact, the very general practice of savage and primitive 
‘man, of consuming fragments of the dead with a view to 
‘acquire some of his virtues and valour, might be more 
than suspected in the case of this strange people; and 
‘we were thankful to be assured that this questionable taste was 
~associated with palates of foreign and non-Egyptian gourmets. 
But the flattering unction that the kindly Egyptian could not 
-away with such doings was too hastily laid to our souls. The 
~extraordinary series of discoveries which the same explorers 
-announced in the spring of last year has put the matter in a 
snew light ; for in an Egyptian cemetery, of a period anterior to 
‘this invasion of the so-called Libyan nomads, the same indica- 
tions of this strange practice have been traced. It is not a 
pleasant revelation, but it was inevitable on all principles of 
“human nature. There is a tendency, somewhat diabolic, to 
=suspect the “unco guid ;” and the ancient Egyptian, as pic- 
tured by himself, is distinctly “unco guid.” You will never 
find in any of the sepulchral inscriptions, in which the deceased 
speaks of his own doings upon earth, an admission of faults 
sand failings ; his is a dead level of an irritating respectability. 
“There is a quiet assumption of exemption from all human 
~wrong-doing which is too unreal to be true; and there is no 
«doubt that if there had been a thousand, instead of forty-two, 
‘clauses in his moral code, as given in the Negative Confessions, 
«he would have been quite ready to claim that he, at all events, 
chad “kept the law.” 

The very latest news is still worse, for M. Loret has made 
‘the ghastly discovery that even so late in the career of the 
“nation, when the great civilisation of the eighteenth dynasty 
had impressed itself upon the people, human sacrifice was 
practised, and that, not amongst the less civilised part of the 
-community, but by the royal families themselves. 

In the two ante-chambers to which we have referred before, 
-an unique discovery has been made. Stretched on the model 
-of a large boat, bound hand and foot with a gag of linen cloth 
~forced into his mouth, lies the naked body of a man with marks 
-of wounds upon his breast, while in the second chamber the 
‘bodies of another man, of a woman and of a child lie upon the 
afloor, all giving evidence of having died violent deaths. 

The richly-painted boat is the sacred bark whose counter- 
ypart bears the soul of the king across the river of death to the 
land of shades; and it is but too evident in this case that 
“instead of or in addition to the usual stock of ushabtis, those 
‘little porcelain or wooden figures which by a gentle fiction 
were supposed to supply servants and attendants for the 
~deceased in the underworld, a ghastly realism was imparted to 
the ritual, and human souls were sent along with the great king 
vto serve him in his spirit life. 

__ This is not pleasant, nor is it poetry. But it is archeology 
and ethnology, and neither is very beautiful nor poetical ; yet 
wthere is plenty of poetry in the history o.~the remote past, and 
particularly in the charm of ancient Egypt. It has not yet 
found its poet, and that is all. Still here and there the great 
sun-god Ra has touched the modern singers’ lips, and it would 
Ybe hard to find two poems more beautiful than Shelley’s sonnet 
on “Ozymandias in Egypt,” or Charles Tennyson’s exquisite 
lines, ‘‘ Our Mary and the Child Mummy.” 


THE SILCHESTER EXCAVATIONS. 


THE excavations at Silchester have been continued mainly 

by Mr. Fox and Mr. St. John Hope, with a considerable 
zamount of success during the past season. The results of last 
_ year’s work, which, like that of preceding years, has been done 
under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries,-are partly 
suggested by what will be seen until June 15. The movable 
objects discovered are placed, after each annual display in 
‘London, in the Reading Museum, where the collections of eight 
‘years’ patient toil have now become a large accumulation. The 
area of investigation is happily defined with accuracy, and is 
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about 100 acres ; and, to compare small things with great, the 
map on the wall has been gradually filled up like the map of 
Africa, with the 18 insule of which the constituents have 


‘been successively: determined. The field of exploration bas 


proved a rich one, and materials of no small extent and value 
have been brought together for a probable detailed reconstruc- 
tion of a municipality of the fourth century AD. in a part of 
these islands in which there had previously been discovered 
comparatively few traces of Roman occupation. Fortunately 
the ground has not been covered since the extinction of the 
town in early Saxon times, and thus there is no question of 
distinguishing between remains of different periods. During 
the Society’s work there has been brought to light nearly forty 
complete houses, a private bathing establishment, two square 
temples, the remains of the west gate, a Christian church, of 
which the possible ascription is the fourth century, and which 
would therefore be one of the oldest Christian monuments in 
Europe, a basilica and forum, traces of an extensive system of 
dyeworks, a singular series of drains, a small water gate in the 
city wall, a minor gate in the south-west, and a multitude of 
ornaments and utensils. Silchester, in fact, has furnished us 
with most of the remains of the civic life and institutions of 
Roman times which have survived, as those previously dis- 
covered have for the most part been of a military character. 
Last year’s work has been marked out as insule 17 and 18, 
and has brought to light the existence of another class of 
society than those who inhabited the previously discovered 
spaces. Among the foundations traced were those of an inte- 
resting corridor-house with an attached enclosure containing 
six circular rubble bases. It is conjectured that these were 
supports for stone querns, and that the building was actually a 
flour mill and possibly comprised also a baker’s shop. There - 
are also a number of smaller houses in the vicinity. Thus 
evidence has been disclosed of two industries—dyeing and 
milling. Connected with this last a small circular millstone, 
apparently worked by hand, has also been found. These were 
in insula 18. The north of insula 17 is filled with the founda- 
tions of two large houses of the courtyard type, presenting 
several unusual features. One of these houses apparently 
replaced an earlier structure, partly incorporated with the later. 
To the south are the remains of a house of the corridor type of 
an early date, portions of two other houses of a similar type 
and two detached structures warmed by hypocausts and fur- 
nished with external furnaces, of which no examples have 
hitherto been disclosed at Silchester. A well was also dis- 
covered with a huge wooden tub in good preservation. A well 
was also found in insula 18 with two other tubs, which with the 
former was successfully raised and are shown. The north of 
insula 18 was covered with foundations belonging to one un- 
usually large house, and perhaps two others. The large house 
is distinguished by an apsidal chamber on the west, and has 
attached to it a large courtyard and other appendages. One 
of the other houses is of a most complicated plan and three 
different sets of foundations are superposed, The architectural 
fragments are few in number—among them a terra-cotta ante- 
fix, parts of two inscribed tiles and of a huge marble mortar, 
probably used for . cooking. Enamelled brooches, several 
chains, a curious socketed object surmounted by. an eagle’s 
head, and some perfect vessels in pottery were also among the 
finds. One jof the most interesting discoveries was that of 
twenty-two coins, all dating from the latter half of the third 
century. Eighteen of these are of Cardusius, who revolted in 
the time of Diocletian, one of Victorinus and one of Gallienus. 


.The inscriptions on the two others are undecipherable. 


It-is scarcely necessary to add that subscriptions are earn- 
estly requested ; 500/, a year is wanted and about 4,000/. has 
already been subscribed and spent. It is estimated that another 
3,000/. will be required. The committee claim that no such 
collection of Romano-British antiquities as that which has been 
admirably arranged by the curator, Dr. Stevens, at Reading, is 
to be seen in any other museum. 


Dean Farrar suggests that the time is opportune to im- 
prove the surroundings of Westminster Abbey, and above all 
to connect it with a memorial chapel such as has already been 
planned and suggested. For many centuries the stream ot 
English history has flowed through the precincts of our famous 
Abbey Church ; and many instances might be adduced of the 
deep and stimulating impression which has been created in the 
minds of illustrious men by the great memories which it 
enshrines. That Westminster Abbey should henceforth be 
severed from its immediate connection with the story of our 
Empire would be nothing short of a national misfortune. 


The Annual General Meeting of the members of the Art 
for Schools Association will be held at 29 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, on the afternoon of Monday, June 13, 1898. The 
chair will be taken at 5 P.M. by the Hon. and Rey. -Canon 
Lyttelton, supported by. Lord Balcarres, M.P., Mr...B. .F. 
Costelloe and other speakers. 
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5 NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Lorp PLAyFair, who died on Sunday in his eightieth 
year, was one of the pioneers of technical education in this 
country. He was one of those men who look much 
.younger than they are, and when, after returning from 
Lirpic’s. laboratory he gave lectures to agriculturists on 
the relation of chemistry to farming, he was taken for a boy, 
and rustic humourists. were amused. at the spectacle they 
presented when sitting as scholars before such a jteacher. 
For many a year the recollection was enjoyed as a huge 
joke and it can hardly be said that agricultural chemistry is 
now considered as a serious subject. It was fortunate for 
Lyon PLayrair that the late Prince Consort could 
‘appreciate the chemist’s training in Germany, and other 
fields besides those formed of clay were found for his 
activity. He was taken to be a ready man who did_ not 
‘require to be always in his laboratory in pursuit of know- 
ledge, for PLAYFAIR was no slave of the crucible. He was 
‘therefore called in to many investigations, and his reports 
and speeches were always safe. Lyon’! PLAYFAIR was one 
of the motive powers in the organisation of the Exhibition 
of 1851 and had a full share of the appointments which 
were its principal results. Needless to say, he bore a 
part in the creation of the Science and Art Department. 
PLAYFAIR and Cog, like Nym and Pistor, combined 
friendship and brotherhood for atime, but there were wider 
regions awaiting the chemist, and Co kg, the untaught, was 
left with a monopoly of the new institution. PLAYFAIR was 
the wiser, for when he died he was wealthy, while CoLe 
remained poor. To enumerate all PLAyratr’s ‘ appoint- 
ments would be wearisome, and the list would now appear 
incredible. He was everything by turn—Professor ‘of 
‘Chemistry, in Edinburgh, Commissioner of Fisheries, 
organiser of the Civil Service, Postmaster-General, reporter 
on the cattle plague, Chairman of Ways and Means and of 
Bovril, Limited. Hereafter PLayrarr will be taken for a 
“myth. BrouGHAM must have envied so much versatility, 
although the ex Chancellor saw no more than a few of the 
experiments. 
and he was successful according to the nineteenth-century 
standard, but hereafter if a question should arise about. his 
extension of chemical science, the name of Lyon PLAYFAIR 
will not be among the most distinguished of the Giessen 
products. 


Tue Albert Medal of the Society of Arts is to be given 
to Professor BuNSEN, the German chemist. As a rule 
‘science secures the medal year after year. The secretary 
‘of the Society, Sir H—ENry TRUEMAN Woop, has, however, 
revealed that if Witt1am Morris had lived a little longer 
he would have become one of the recipients. It appears from 
Sir HeEnry’s speech that the real reason why the medal 
had never been awarded to WitL1AM Morris was simply 
that he was looked upon as a comparatively young man 
‘with many years of life before him, and on several occasions 
his claims were postponed to those of much older men, 
‘who in the natural course of life could not, it was thought, 
have much more time before them. By the irony of fate 
all those distinguished men were left and Wit11AM Morris 
had passed away. They knew how little he thought of all 
social distinctions, but Sir Henry Woop considered that 
he would have liked his name to have been placed on the 
list which contained such names as those of Farapay, 
WHEATSTONE, BESSEMER, SIEMENS and many others—men 
to'whose labours and investigations the present condition 
of our civilisation was in great part due. The absence of 
workers in art from the list of medallists was due to the fact 
‘that it was not sufficient for a man to have done good work, 
but his work must have exercised great influence, and that 
‘that was the predominant characteristic of Morris. There 
are many other men who have complied with the tests 


‘besides WILLIAM Morris, and it is to be hoped their claims | 


‘will not be neglected at the next bestowal of the.medal. 


Ir is commonly believed that the low cottage-like and 
lattice-constructed houses of the Japanese show the wisdom 
‘of the builders, for they are best adapted to withstand the 
fluctuations of soil which is subjected to earthquakes. The 

western neighbours of the Japanese have not, however, 


In an official sense he was a very useful man, | 


‘caused the least inconvenience. 
_ The Call, says :—“ As a matter of fact, the new style of 


| and revived my, ambition. 


imitated their example. Incredible. as it may, appear at. 
first sight, it is now believed in San Francisco that, the: 
cloud-capped office buildings can resist seismic disturbances _ 


with less. risk than: one-storey structures. In the récent 


shock, which is declared to have all the old-fashioned 
destructive power, the sky-scrapers are said to have sus- 
tained no damage, and the numerous tenants were not 
One of. the local journals,. 


architecture is about the safest that could possibly be 
adopted to resist the shocks of earthquake. A one-storey 
adobe house would go to ruins before one of the sky-scrapers, 


whose framework is composed of steel designed by skilful 


men to stand every sort of strain, whether lateral or per- 
pendicular, that can be brought against it. Even a shock 


severe enough to shake down the walls that enclose such a 


structure would leave its framework intact, and people 
within it, however badly frightened, would remain un- 
injured.” This will be novel to many students of earth- 
quake phenomena. If the lofty tenements were entirely 
made up of steel framing there would be a possibility of 
successful resistance ; but what about the brick or stone 
filling and casing? It is more likely that the recent com- 
motion in San Francisco was not severe, and did not impose: 
an extraordinary strain on the walls or framework? _ 


THERE is no denying that the election of M. Euckne. 
GUILLAUME, the sculptor, as successor to the Duc 


-D’AUMALE in the French Academy has caused disappoint- 


ment. But if CLaupE BERNARD, the physician, was con- 
sidered an eligible occupant of one of the forty chairs, it 
seems odd that an artist who is professor of zesthetics and 
the history of art in the Collége de France should be 
unfitted for the dignity. _M. GuILLAUME in many respects 
corresponds with the late Lord LercuTon, and few English 
writers would be found to declare that the latter had no 
right to be considered an author. It is not merely by his 
professorship that M. GuILLAUME has served his country. 
He has undertaken various official duties, and at a difficult 
juncture assumed the directorship of the French Academy 
in Rome. In his early years M. GUILLAUME appeared to 
be created to become a professor of Greek literature in a 
clerical seminary, but the Greek poets only prepared him 
to become an enthusiast of Greek sculpture, and he entered 
the atelier of PRADIER, whose Sappho is one of the modern 
masterpieces. He also was a student of the Ecole des — 
Beaux-Arts... There he met JULES SALMSON, who in his 
‘Entre deux Coups: de Ciseau” gives the following 
reminiscence of the new Academician :—“ After studying 
law and a little of modelling at Dijon Gum1aUME 
renounced the bar and obeyed his vocation. His appear- 
ance at the Ecole exercised much influence on myself, 
He won all my sympathy 
and became not only my principal competitor, but the type 
which I wished to follow in thought and action. The 
elevation of his mind was evidence of unusual maturity,. 
and he seemed to be born for a high destiny. For art he 
sacrificed all his youth and renounced other pleasures. I 
saw in him a Greek artist who had strayed into the nine- 
teenth century. He has received all the distinctions avail- 
able for an artist, and no artist since RuBEns has exercised — 
so many important functions.. Asa sculptor he should be 
considered as the stylist and the most correct of 
eestheticians.” M. GuILLauME is the author of an excellent 
volume of essays entitled ““Etudes d’Art Antique et 
Moderne,” and hisaddresses to students are not only eloquent 
but suggestive. An artist with those antecedents is not out 
of place among the Academicians. 
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_, ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION DINNER. 
> rica annual dinner of the Association was held on the 26th 


; ultimo in the Caledonian Salon of the Holborn Restaurant. 
«Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, president, was’ 1n the chair. Among 
the guests, they numbered nearly one hundred, were the fol- 


‘lowing :—Dr. William Garnett, Messrs. H. T. Hare, Beresford 


Pite, W. D. Carée, W. J. Locke, F. W. Pomeroy, H. B. Ran- 
som, W. A. Pite, Professor F. E. Hulme, W. H. Jamieson, 
Leonard Butler, F. R. Farrow, P. A. Gilbert Wood, E. O. 


Sachs, E. A. Riintz, A. C. Breden, F. T. W. Goldsmith, 
H. A. Satchell, G. McLean Ford, G. M, Nicholson, W. 
Eckstein, Clarke ‘Edwards, ' H. Moodie, G.  Sherrin, 


W. G. B. Lewis, A. H. ‘Hart (vice-president), W. H. May, 
S. Constanduros, J. E. Franck, T. W. Aldwinckle, jun., J. G. N. 
Clift, W. E. Davis, F. D. Clapham, J. H. Wilson, C. Brée, 
G. A. Cracklow, A. Wood, P. Buckman, A. W. Weedon, G. H. 
Fellowes-Prynne, Banister F. Fletcher (vice-president), A. S. 
Flower, H. Lovegrove, C. H. Smith, A. T. Walmisley, H. B. 
Cresswell, T. C. Cunnington, F. G. F. Hooper, F. J. O. Smith, 
J. O. Smith, A. Conder, H. J. Leaning, F. W. Macey, H. 
Fellowes-Prynne, E. Fellowes-Prynne, A. W. Johnston, ‘R. 
Savage, A. H. Tiltman, S. B, Beale, F. R.’ Taylor, E. L. 
Harrison, J. Neale, F. Sills, C. H.' Bedells, A. R. G. Fenning, 
A, O. Collard, C. E. Mallows, H. Tanner, jun., G. H. Grocock, 
E. Howley Sim and G. B. Carvill (hon. secs.), D. G. Driver 
(secretary). aS ; 

The toast of “ The Queen and Royal Family” having been 
honoured, the President’ proposed: “The: Royal Institute: of 
British Architects.” The Institute was undoubtedly the head 
of the profession, and although many’able architects were not 
in its ranks, still it was considered the representative body in 
various circles. He had not been able to ascertain what 
position another Society (the name he would not mention) held 
in the profession. If the time had not come, he hoped it was 
not far distant when that certain Society would dissolve itself, 
and throw in its lot with the Institute: Many people said 
the Institute might be governed better than it was, and 
there was a feeling quite hostile to the constitution of its 
Council. These feelings were but a sign of the times of the 
democratic age in which we lived. ‘The’ provincial societies 


were strong in their praise of the Institute, and added greatly | 


to its power. The Association and the Institute had been more 
closely allied in the last few years, and the Association had 
been represented yearly on the Council. They thus had ‘an 
opportunity of making their voice heard: in matters affecting 
the profession, whilst it improved their position as a teaching 
body. He was sorry to say Professor Aitchison, R.A., whom 
they had expected to be their guest, was unable to attend 
owing to doctor’s orders. Professor Aitchison, in a telegram 
regretting his absence, hoped they would spend the evening 
with the usual hilarity. 

Mr. W. D. Caroé, responding, said the Institute as a body, 
and certainly as represented by its Council, felt that their life- 
blood to a large extent ran in the veins of the Association. 
Youth was the hope of age, and he thought it was a truism that 
the Association was the hope of the Institute. For the im- 
provement and bettering of their own body in the future, they 
looked to the Association. There was only one thing wanting, 
and that was enthusiasm. There were so: many toils and 
turmoils surrounding the practice of their profession that the 
time required to organise and keep going important societies 
was a serious matter, and it was necessary that the younger 
blood should have more part in their constitution: 

Dr. Wm. Garnett, proposing the: “ Architectural Associa- 
tion,” said its teaching for examinations was such as could not 
be obtained elsewhere. The fortnightly meetings were of the 
greatest importance, and he hoped they would go on with 
increasing popularity. He could not think of any association 
which could benefit more by union than the Architectural, and 
he hoped its efforts would therefore meet with continued 
success. 

The President responded. He said the Association was an 
association—no name could better express its objects and prin- 
ciples. It was their endeavour to work together mutually as a 
band of young men associated for mutual help, and with. the 
common desire to advance the art they had adopted. . The 
kindly interest that was taken in the Association ‘was shown by 
the great assistance received to-day from’ many influential 
men in the profession who visited their schools of design 
and gave students the benefit of their advice and criticism: 
Such help was invaluable, and it would‘ be’ the - death 
of the Association if this bond of union were broken. 
As they looked around and saw how education was 
advancing, more particularly technical education, they recog- 
nised that the Association, if not threatened in its existence, 
was at any rate put upon its mettle, and they endeavoured to 
draw their bond of union closer. .Th2 question of new 
premises was still in their minds, and they were séeking a site; 
and he hoped the improvement in the. balance-sheet would 
prove that they were capable of establishing a new and: more 
commodious home for their classes, by . 


_Mr. Beresford Pite, who proposed the toast of “The 


‘Lecturers and Instructors,” said they were those friends whe 


filled up the gaps in their self-education. Architectural , 
students went on.the old patriarchal system. .They were 
brought up in. families. They were lodged and boarded, and 
they were.,bound hand, and foot by articles of indentures 
having clauses with hidden meanings, which were meer 
explained to the luckless signer. They had never anticipated 
the outside support which they had now in the excelleat badg 
of instructors. 

Professor F..E. Hulme, responding, said the students backed 
their instructors up.and really worked, and he could ecnly thank 
them, on behalf of himself and colleagues, for the great kindaess 
he had received on every side. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow, responding, said he always looked 
upon his work in the Association as a slight recompease far 
what the Association had done for him when a student. The 
Association would live as long as the profession lasted, as tt 


-was founded on principles which must bring increasing success 


to the classes.. Referring to the proposed new premises, he 
was glad to hear the future promised better accommodatiea far 
the lecturers. . He hoped the building when erected would be 
sound, enabling lecturers to do their work without being dis- 
turbed by what was going on in adjoining rooms. 

Mr. A, H.:Hart proposed “The Guests,” Mr. H. T. Hare 
and Mr. W. J. Locke responding. Mr. Alfred Conder gave the 
toast of ‘“‘ The Committee and Officers.” Mr. F. G. F. Hoapec 
and. Mr. G. B. Carvill briefly responded. 

The toast of “The President Elect” was proposed by Mr. 
Banister F. Fletcher, and received with musical honours. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, replying, said he felt very fully 
the.responsibility of his. position, following as he was im the 
steps of very able men, and he only hoped he would do hisdaty 


| as well as those who had gone before him. 


Vocal selections were rendered during the evening by 
Messrs. G. B. Carvill, S. Constanduros, J. H. Wilson and F. D. 
Clapham. Mr. C. D. Imhof was at the piano. 


PERSPECTIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOMETRY. 


HE following communication from Professor Ware, of the 
School of Architecture, Columbia University, appears im 
the American Architect :— : 

Drawing in perspective is often regarded chiefly as a technical 
accomplishment, serviceable to the specialists who devote them- 
selves to making pictures of buildings which shall be imteffigtble 
to the laity, but which is of no practical value to the designer. 
Nothing could, as I conceive, be farther from the fact. By 
putting his design into perspective an architect is able to 
anticipate, to a great degree, the experience which is te cometo 
him when his building is erected, but which then comes tee fate. 
The plans, elevations and sections, of course, effect the same 
result to a great extent. They show all the most importance 
relations of lines and’ masses, relations which are best and 
most .conveniently set forth, considered and determined by 
these orthographic procedures. But no building ever was built 
that.did not when done exhibit fortuitous conjunctions of wergh- 
bouring parts that nobody could ever have had the wit to 
foresee. ~ Some of these prove fortunate beyond all expectation, 
others most unlucky.. But they all present themselves zs real 
elements in the composition, just as much so as the relations 
exhibited in the plans and elevations, and the designer needs to 
become acquainted with them while they are still withia his 
control. The doctrine, the dogma, that if a thing looks welf m 
elevation it will come out all right in tact, seems to me te be as 
contrary to experience as it is to reason. It is as unreasonable, 
and in general as unfounded, as is the opinion, nearly related to 
it, that an experienced:and well-trained architect car teil from 
the plans and elevations, if the shadows are properly cast, just 
how a .building is really going to look. Nobody can. One 
may, of course, learn all about the common and familiar types 
of structure so. as to know by heart what will happen every time 
they are employed. » But memory is not imagination, and when 
a combination of forms is new or unfamiliar, so that the repre- 
sentative imagination is called upon to picture it to the mind’s 
eye, perspective drawings are certainly a valuable if met an 
indispensable auxiliary. 

If this is so, the habit of drawing and sketching in persase- 
tive, as the architects of the Renaissance habitually did, and as 
many modern architects: habitually do, both with the masses 
and with the details, is a safeguard against disaster which it 
would seem that no designer could afford to neglect. But tt is 
a habit which he cannot indulge unless the making of perspec- 
tive drawings, both with the free hand and geometticatiy, has 
become perfectly easy to him through: constant practine. To 
leave out such practice in the study and in the teaching of 
architectural design has long seemed to me to be & grave 
omission, an omission which, with my own students, I am taking 


every reasonable occasion of supplying. 
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~~ Another reason for making drawings in perspective is that 
‘jt tends to cultivate the habit ofthinking of things themselves, 
‘nstead of thinking only of their pictures. Under our present 
methods of work, problems, both in construction and in design, 
have to be solved, not in the workshop or at the building where 
all'the facts are in evidence and cry out to be met, but in our 
offices, with pencil and paper, by the faint light of imperfect 
‘recollection, incomplete memoranda and a halting imagina- 
tion. It is impossible under these conditions not to consider 
hew one’s drawing is looking rather than how his stone, 
wood or brick is going to look. It is, therefore, desirable 
to make drawings that shal! resemble real things as much 
as possible in form and indeed in colour. What is more, 
it 1s impossible not to cultivate one’s tastes and judgments 
rather for drawings of architecture than for architecture itself. 
“'l’have €ven known men, when asked their opinion of a new 
Building, to be so confused by the unaccustomed presence as 
to say that they thought they could judge better of the design 
if they could see the elevations. The best remedy for this 
is to study and draw out actual buildings. But perspec- 
tive’ drawings, also, compel one to think of the real aspect of 
things. ~They are almost as good as models. They exhibit 
buildings as they really look and as they really are, that is to 
Say as solid objects, having thickness as well as length and 
height. Things occupying space have three dimensions, and 
to understand how they really go one needs to keep all three 
in mind. But orthographic projections, such as plans, eleva- 
tions and sections, present only two of these dimensions at a 
time. This is convenient for the workmen, who need precise 
information as to sizes and shapes, and is equally convenient 
for the draughtsman, who works with T-square and triangle 
and whose responsibility is limited to furnishing this informa- 
tion. But the architect and designer are responsible for the 
total result, and the habit in designing of thinking of things 
piecemeal, considering only one of their aspects at a time, tends 
to substitute for a comprehensive understanding of all the facts 
in all their relations the partial and artificial conceptions which 
elevations and sections suggest. 

The third dimension can indeed be indicated, in a degree, 
by means of shading and |cast shadows, and by judicious 
modifications of tone, as in “aerial perspective.” The best 
trained men freely employ these means at every stage of pro- 
ceedings to model their work, as a painter might say, and thus 
give it a semblance of solidity. Such drawings are still, how- 
ever, highly fictitious, the view presented being always an 
impossible one. Indeed, the more one makes them look like 
reality, by dint of colour and chiaroscuro, the more likely he is 
to deceive himself and the more need there is of summoning 
the imagination to construct them in the air. 

This is, indeed, so notorious that in places where the 
sufficiency of properly shaded plans and elevations to tell the 
whole story is most emphatically asserted, the need of cultivat- 
ing the representative imagination, so that one may be able to 
“think in space,” and thus supplement the deficiencies of this 
mode of presentation, is most strenuously insisted upon. It is 
recognised that the designer, while working at his plans, eleva- 
tions and sections, is not likely to take the pains to combine 
them all. into a single conception. Indeed, it will hardly 
be within his capacity unless he has gone through some 
special training to enable him to do so. In the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, accordingly, where the study of design 
in two dimensions is carried to the utmost point of refine- 
ment, and the casting of shadows with geometrical precision is 
assiduously practised, the study of descriptive geometry 
is required of all students and is pushed to an extreme 
limit,» avowedly for this purpose. It is valued not for 
its practicable serviceableness, which, save to stone-cutters and 
stair-builders, is not great, but for the sake of discipline, to 
accustom the mind to conceive of geometrical solids as they 
really are, and to. build them up in space in the imagination 
from the orthographic representations of them. To this end 
innumerable theorems and problems are devised, relating to the 
intersection and interpenetration of geometrical figures, planes 
and lines, and the determination of their dimensions, and with 
these the students have to be familiar before they can be 
admitted to the school. It is possible that national pride may 
have a hand in this, descriptive geometry being a French 
invention. 

But the method of descriptive geometry, with its projections 
and traces, is so artificial a one, and the drawings made bear so 
little resemblance to the things they represent, that the 
imagination of most students is first overtaxed and then 
baffled, and they are tempted to follow the rules and 
maxims blindly, trusting that the result will come out all 
right, just as in the manipulations of algebra, without 
attempting, any more than in algebra, to understand the 
exact relations of things at every stage of the demonstration. 

But just so far as this is the case the main purpose of the study 
is thwarted. The imagination ceases to work at all. It is 
easy, however, in teaching the theory of perspective, slightly to 
€xtend the field of discussion so as to embrace most of the 


problems taken up by descriptive geometry, and since it is the 
special province of perspective to exhibit things as they look 
and as they really are, the obstacles. presented by the technical 
artifices of descriptive geometry do not exist. Every thing is 


-presented in its natural aspect and in its real relations, ¢otus, 


teres atque rotundus, and the imagination is encouraged and 
aided thus to picture it. This may not be of moment to 
the geometer and mathematician, but in the arts it is of prime 
importance. Ina course of architectural studies, accordingly, 
it would seem as if theoretical perspective might well be made 
largely to take the place of descriptive geometry, and it would 
seem also as if the skill attained in reaching the results would 
afterwards be of more practical service in architectural drawing 
than what the student carries away from the study of descrip- 
tive ; for the architectural draughtsman has daily use for his 
perspective, while problems that require the devices of descrip- 
tive geometry for their solution seldom present themselves, — 
With my own pupils I have accordingly been disposed. to 
extend the exercises in perspective in this direction. The ex- 
periment, so far as it has been carried, seems to be working 
successfully, and it may perhaps result in our reversing in our 
own practice the relative importance hitherto assigned to these 
two branches of applied geometry. It seems to be an experi- 
ment worth trying, and if any of your readers should also take 
it up, I should be much interested. to know how they fare. 


FOUNDATIONS AS APPLIED TO LONDON > 
BUILDINGS AND RIVERSIDE FOUNDATIONS, 


(Continued from page 341.) 


she the case of some residential chambers being built upon 

the site of Cleveland House, St. James’s Square, consisting 
of eight floors, including basement, to the design of Messrs. 
Rolfe & Matthews, it became necessary to underpin the .old 
wall of the adjacent building, 20 St. James’s Square, under the 
care of Mr. T. Garratt as architect. The old building, the wall 
of which had to be underpinned, consists of five floors, including 
basement, and the strata is dry sand. The whole of the under- 
pinning consisted of picked Fletton bricks in cement, resting 
upon a good bed, attained at the depth excavated in the sand. 
No concrete was used under the old wall of this adjacent 
building. The underpinning was carried down in -piers under 
the existing footings to.12 feet to 13 feet below the basement 
floors, in places where steel stanchion foundations were intro- 
duced in the new building to carry the floor girders. 
mainder of the wall was underpinned to an average depth of 
5 feet 6 inches below the basement floor, which is about 11 feet 
below the road level, or a total depth of about 16 feet 6 inches. 


The foundations to the walls of the new building are concrete, 


and to insure a straight joint between the old and new build- 
ing, thin sheets of iron were placed between the brickwork of 
the old building in foundation and dry sand filling between the 


old and new work above this level, so that the new work can — 


settle independently. The old wall of 20 St. James’s Square, 
varies from 18 inches to 27 inches in thickness, the adjoining 
new wall of the resiaential chambers being 223 inches at the 
basement floor. The excavations were made so as to build 
piers in 4 feet to 6 feet lengths, leaving a similar length between 
each pier undisturbed until these piers were set,a minimum of 
four days for this purpose being required. The intervening 
space was then cleared, and the underpinning completed to 
form a longitudinal continuous support. Where cross walls 
appeared, the underpinning was carried about 2 feet 6 inches 
under the cross wall beyond the longitudinal underpinning. 

In the improvements recently effected at the Lord Warden 
Hotel, Dover, several interior walls upon the ground floor were 
removed to form an area facing the main entrance suitable for 
a lounge. It being decided to carry the stanchions, which had 
to be inserted to support girders carrying the upper walls upon 
the lower existing walls, Messrs. Handyside & Co., the con- 
tractors, introduced 10-inch by 6-inch rolled steel joists, 6 feet 
long, as distributing girders, over which a cast-iron bed-plate 
rests, and between this bed-plate and the foot-plate to the 
stanchion very flat steel wedges were introduced, tapering from 
13 inch to + inch in a length of 25 inches. 

In the building of the new Carlton Hotel, Haymarket, the 


old walls of the Opera House foundations were left intact, — 


except where the contractors found it necessary to cut through 
them for purposes of the new work. 

The formation. was tested to 36 feet 6 inches depth below 
street level, and found to be loamy sand, suitable for founda- 
tion. The new front walls are all solid foundations upon con- 
tinuous concrete. 

Portland cement concrete (six to one) 3 feet. thick, was 
placed under the main walls and under the intermediate walls 
everywhere, of the same thickness except under the g-inch walls, 
where 2 feet. thickness was adopted, and under stanchions, 
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where a base 9 feet square is used, 4 feet in depth. There is 
not more than 2 feet difference of level in the top of all the 
concrete, a difference necessary to suit the floors. == 

The width and depth of concrete employed for this building 
is as follows :—For 9-inch walls, 2 feet 6 inches’ wide, 2 feet 
thick ; 14-inch walls, 3 feet 4 inches wide, 3 feet thick ; 18-inch 
walls, 4 feet wide, 3 feet thick ; 1 foot 10}-inch walls, 4 feet 
wide, 3 feet thick; 2 feet 3-inch walls, 5 feet 6 inches wide, 
3 feet thick ; 2 feet 74-inch walls, 6 feet 6 inches wide, 3 feet 
thick. 

The solid columns, 8} inches diameter (hammered steel 
ram), are carried on a cast-iron base plate 2 feet 8 inches by 
18 inches, seating on five rolled steel joists, 18 inches by 
7 inches, embedded in the concrete, each 7 feet long. In some 
cases four rolled steel joists are used, carrying a solid rolled 
steel column 7 inches diameter. The stanchions are embedded 
in the brickwork where walls permit and carry the wall girders. 
All brickwork is in cement throughout. For large weights 
solid blue brick piers in basement support stanchions. 

The wall next the Arcade had to be underpinned by piers 
18 feet deep. This wall formerly took the roof of the Arcade 
only, but now supports the side wall of the hotel and seven 
floors. Six distributing rolled joists, 10 inches by 4} inches, 
were inserted to carry the weight of the upper wall on top of 
crown resting on brickwork. A stanchion was built into each 
pier, leaving about 2 feet of the facework next the Arcade 
intact. New arches were inserted, using the old arches as 
centres. The old arches were then cut out and the new piers 
carry the arcade roof and hotel wall at this side. The 
stanchions, with the surrounding brickwork, carry the springing 
of the arches. Two 12-inch by 3-inch channel sections, with 
two 16-inch by }-inch plates, form the stanchion, 13 inches by 
16 inches over all. Four rolled joists carry a 16-inch square 
stanchion, 20 feet 2} inches long, with steel J rivetted to’ the 
stanchion at the base, and an I1-inch column above this, 
22 feet 54 inches long, making altogether 42 feet 8 inches 
height. . 

_ The stanchions are employed for interior walls only. ‘The 
7-inch columns, 24 feet 3 inches over all vertically, have a base 
plate 2 feet by 18 inches, and the construction erected by 
Messrs. R. Moreland & Son is an interesting example of the 
use of solid steel stanchions and of distributing girders in 
foundations arranged with the aid of a cast-iron base plate to 
give a pressure not exceeding 14 tons per square foot. Mr. 
H. L. Florence is the architect. 

At Great Yarmouth, within two years of the building for the 
town hall being completed, it was found that the western por- 
tion, near the river, was settling considerably, and levels were 
taken monthly with the result that Mr. Cockrifl, the borough 
surveyor, found these settlements were continuing, especially 
after heavy rains or very high or very low tides. The late Sir 
J. Bazalgette was called in, and he recommended underpinning 
and building walls under present foundations with concrete 
blocks. Borings were made showing 6 feet of made ground 
and 18 feet to 20 feet of soft ooze, below which was gravel. Mr. 
Cockrill carried on the works under Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s 
instructions. The method of procedure was to sink two 
cylinders entirely without pumping, a grab being employed to 
remove the soil inside cylinders, and divers to level and sink 
them. ‘These were sunk toa depth of 4o feet. A trench was 
opened from the cylinder out to the north-west corner of the 
building, but immediately on commencing to pump a settlement 
was caused in the building which so frightened the municipal 
authorities that they stopped the works, and, of course, 
as the water rose in the soil, this finished all chance 
of doing anything further with it. Mr. Cockrill, how- 
ever, is very strongly of opinion that if they had allowed 
the matter to have gone on he could. have underpinned the 
corner in forty-eight hours, and when one corner was done it 
would have been a comparatively easy job to have continued. 
Sir Benjamin Baker next came on the scene, and with Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette recommended widening the present founda- 
tions by using the concrete blocks made for underpinning. The 
committee, however, resolved to pull the west part of the 
building down, but subsequently, upon the advice of Mr. F. E. 
Duckham, screw piles were introduced. Mr. Duckham’s plans 
consisted of putting rows of cast-iron screw piles at intervals of 
9 feet inside and: outside the main walls, each about 23 feet 
long, screwed approximately 3 feet into the gravel bank. On 
the heads of these piles, longitudinally and parallel with the 
wall, were placed girders about 15 inches deep, and across 
them, suspended by strong screw bolts, steel joists were placed 
under the concrete foundations, and then screwed up tight to 
the concrete, the whole being surrounded with concrete. No 
settlement has since occurred. re 
The subsoil consisted of a gravel bank underlying 16 feet to 
18 feet of ooze and 5 feet or 6 feet of made ground into which 
the trenches for the concrete foundations were cut. The 
removal of the water from these trenches tended to jeopardise 
the building. The piles employed were 2 feet 6 inches and 
3 feet diameter filled with concrete, so that in the event of the 
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cast-iron becoming injuriously affected by the soil of the district 
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the internal concrete columns would sustain the superimposed 
mass. ' 

In the construction of the Liverpool Overhead Railway, 
wrought-iron girders, placed 22 feet centre to centre, ata normal 
span of 50 feet and at a height of 16 feet above the roadway, 
are supported by columns built of two steel channels and two: 
plates grouted at their base into cast-iron shoes which are 
anchored to concrete foundations by bolts, the concrete footings. 
being arranged so as to distribute a pressure of one ton to the 
square foot over the surface of the made ground on which they. 
stand. 

The safe-bearing power of various kinds of ground may: 
approximately be stated as follows :—Made ground, when dry, 
as firm earth will sustain from 2,500 Ibs, to 3,500 lbs. per square 
foot, or, say, from 1 ton to 1}-ton per square foot ; but if the 
subsoil be of an alluvial character or quicksand it will be 
prudent to allow only } ton to $ ton per square foot, and. the 
same for soft clay near the surface; whereas with moist clay, 
we can allow from 1 ton to 1$ ton per square foot ; compact 
clay, nearly dry, from 2 tons to 2} tons per square foot ; dry, 
compact clay, of considerable thickness, from 3 tons to 5 tons 
per square foot ; loose sand, from 1 ton to 13 ton per square 
foot ; compact sand, from 2 tons to 3 tons per square foot ;. 
compact sand, prevented from spreading, from 5 tons to 73 tons 
per square foot ; ordinary gravel and sand, from 2 tons to 3 tons. 
per square foot ; but if the same be compact, dry and prevented 
from spreading, from 4 tons to 6 tons ; while ordinary rock would 
safely carry 9 tons per square foot. In the case of the Tower 
Bridge it was thought expedient to limit the pressure on the 
London clay, upon which the piers rest, to 4 tons per square foot. 
When the bridge is loaded to its utmost capacity it is calculated: 
that the granite bed under the columns of. the towers sustains 
16 tons per square foot, and the Staffordshire blue brickwork 
immediately beneath the granite 10 tons per square foot. At 
the Imperial Institute, designed by Mr. T. E. Collcutt, the 
pressure produced by the foundations upon the blue® clay. is: 
estimated to be 21 tons per square foot. The main walls are, 
continuous, but the wing walls are carried by girders attached, 
in some cases, to stanchions built into brick piers, so as’ to: 
obtain easy communication in the basement area for pipes and 
storage connected with exhibition purposes. The stanchions,, 
where introduced, are 14 feet 53 inches over all, and stand on 
concrete foundations. The outside walls are carried down 
14 feet to 19 feet below street level. 

Clay, when dry and retained or excavated to a flat angle, isa 
safe foundation ; but mixtures of clay and sand are bad, the sand 
admitting water and the clay retaining it. In such a soil 2 tons 
per square foot of foundation is sufficient to assume. Landslips 
in clay occur when a clay bank is left insufficiently protected. 
or at too steep an angle. , 

In many parts of the Midlands, where it is the immediate 
subsoil, structures built thereon are apt to slip, and end walls of 
houses to crack owing to the shrinkage of clay due to excessive 
dryness. A landslip occurred on the South London line of the: 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, upon the south 
side of the line at Denmark Hill station, where the railway 
passes ina cutting, having an average depth of 25 feet along the; 
side of the hill rising to the southward, and consisting of 
London clay. The slopes of the cutting were laid as flat as the 
limits of the land acquired would allow, and, in order not to 
encroach on the public road called Champion Park, a sur- 
charged retaining wall was employed to uphold the slopes. 
For a period of about twelve years after the railway had been 
opened for traffic the retaining wall appeared quite sufficient to: 
withstand the pressure of the earth behind, although some 
slight slips occurred on the surface of the slope, these being 
dealt with in the ordinary way—by taking out the slips and 
filling up the space with chalk. Later on, owing to a.move- 
ment in the wall itself, more vigorous measures were adopted, 
and heavy concrete buttresses were put in below the founda- 
tions of the walls, and brought up to the level of the platform. 
This remedy answered for a time, but the mischief was stil} 
going on, and during the winter of 1881 made itself apparent 
by a further movement of the wall, a sinking of the roadway in 
Champion Park, with a corresponding rising of the permanent 
way, which was lifted 2 feet. It was, therefore, decided to put 
in another wall at the back of the old one, sufficiently deep and 
heavy to resist the increasing pressure of-the» moving clay. 
This was done by the construction of a wall r2'feet in thickness. 
in Portland cement concrete, the ‘foundations’ being carried, 
down to a depth of 18 feet below rail level into the solid-ground, 
undisturbed by the slip. : 

In addition to this wall, which was built for a length of 4oo 
feet, transverse counterforts, 5 feet in thickness, were put in 
about 13 feet apart; extending from the back of the wall up the 
slope to the road above, a distance varying from :20 feet .to 
50 feet. a 

_ The cause of the slip was probably owing to the accumula- 
tion of water in the ground forming the slope behind the wall. 

The presence of the water arose from two causes. I. The 
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Satmess of the public road, and the non-provision of any surface 
@xzins to carry off the water for almost the whole length of the 
station, except at its extreme westernend. 2. The existence 
of «a sewer passing along Champion Park near the top of the 
sailway slope, which probably was in a leaky condition. The 
water consequently found its way through some crevices or 
sandy veins in the clay, thereby increasing the pressure against 
the wall to such an extent as to cause a forward movement of 
tke clay, which the wall was unable to withstand. The retain- 
ing wall at the west end of the station also showed signs of 
moving, and this was strengthened by building raking but- 
amesses in cement brickwork, with intervening arches against 
@he face of it with concrete foundations carried down to a depth 
of ro feet below the footings of the old wall. 

Three concrete counterforts, each 12 feet by to feet, and 
28 feet high, carried down 1o feet below rail, were also intro- 
duced at the extreme west end of this retaining wall. _ 

About 10,000 cubic yards of concrete were put in. The 
works enumerated above were commenced in December 1881, 
and completed by August 1883. 

The works as carried out have proved effectual in arresting 
the movement of the earth, and no further trouble has been 
experienced at this place. 

The following table shows the angle at which different 
materials may safely be allowed to have sloping banks :— 


Table of Angle with Horizon. 
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The Farringdon Street bridge of the Holborn Viaduct is | 


yemarkable as having a platform constructed of cast-iron arches 
and feor-plates, the only wrought-iron employed being for the 
eennecting bolts. The old bed of the Fleet river crossed the 
site where the viaduct is carried across the valley, and the bed 
of the existing Fleet sewer was about 22 feet or 23 feet below 
the eld level of Farringdon Street at the point where the 
prarerpal arch of the viaduct spans that street, upon the skew. 
This bed is clay. The scare created as to the fracture of 
columns or masonry in the piers was due entirely to bad face 
yomts m the bedding of the granite work. There was evidence 
wf stability in the foundations, as not the slightest movement 
had taken place. The excavations for the foundations were 
cared 7 feet and over below the old bed of the river into the 
sola bine clay and concrete. 

The foundations of the Great Northern Railway Company’s 
goods statron in the Farringdon Road are carried down toa 
depth of 16 feet below the rail level. The piers are of Stafford- 
shive blue bricks set in cement, and are built upon footings of 
comcrete that rest upon the London clay. 

The Great Northern Railway Company constructed an 
additional tunnel under some large warehouses in the Brewery 
Road, Ishmgton, without the removal of any of the heavy stock 
contained in the warehouses or compensation for stoppage and 
jess ef trade to the owners. The tunnel was built in 6-feet 
jengths, and as each length was tunnelled out it was arched in 
at once and neat cement worked in by hydraulic pressure 
between the arch and the ground above, each length being 
compietely finished before a fresh one was started. 

- Messrs. Holland & Hannen, of Bloomsbury, London, con- 
structed at the Surrey Commercial Dock some new warehouses 
in the south dock on concrete piers, varying in depth from 
22 feet to 29 feet. ; 

The borings showed the strata in various positions on the 
‘site to be in most cases made ground, blue clay, peat, silty clay, 
sand and gravel. 

‘here were altogether some 250 pier holes to be excavated 
4 feet 6 mches square, and averaging about 20 feet below the 
surface of water in the dock immediately adjoining. } 


It is obvious that to have kept each pier-hole separately 
pumped out during operations would have proved an endless 
task. A large sump hole was therefore formed in the centre of 
the site, and by these means the water strata was tapped, and 
by constant pumping the pier-holes were kept sufficiently dry 
to work in. Some considerable difficulty was experienced with 
the pumping machinery at the commencement, as ordinary 
pumps were useless in consequence of the large amount of sand 
extracted with the water. Centrifugal pumps were tried, but 
without success, and eventually a Murray’s endless chain pump 
was erected which worked satisfactorily until the pier-holes 
were completed. 

The City and Southwark subway, now used as an electric 
railway, in its course between the Middlesex side of the river 
and the Monument terminus, passed up Swan Lane near some 
heavy warehouses tenanted by Messrs. Harker & Co., 102 and 
103 Upper Thames Street, spice merchants ; Messrs. Walker 
& Co., Old Swan Lane, packers; Messrs. Davies & Royle, 
3 Old Swan Lane, wholesale stationers ; Messrs. Wigan & Co., 
2 Swan Lane, importers ofisinglass. Near the latter warehouse, 
immediately adjoining the route of the subway, the tunnel left 
the clay and entered the water-bearing strata. These warehouses 
have basement, ground-floor, first-floor, second-floor and top 
floor-space, all busily occupied, some rooms being used for heavy 
papers, others for cases containing various kinds of fruit and 
general heavy goods. When the subway works were commenced 
various old cracks were found to have existed in these buildings, 
which gave rise to the apprehension that some danger might 
occur in the construction of the new tunnels, or by the subse- 
quent working of the railway, so that certain marks were noted, 
and pieces of paper were pasted over various old cracks, and 
in other cracks cement-filling was put in, levels of doors and 
sills taken, and the buildings plumbed both in and out near the 
angles. This was in the year 1887, before the construction of 
the tunnel commenced. At Messrs. Wigan’s they had an 
engine (10 horse-power) constantly at work upon the ground- 
floor, which would have run irregularly in the event of settlement. 

Swan Lane is about 13 feet 6 inches wide, and the tunnels 
are there placed one over the other. Compressed air behind a 
bulkhead was employed to restrain the advent or inflow of 
water into the space excavated, and no settlement of the upper 
surface resulted, the water-bearing strata being never without 
support. , 

The value of the Greathead system of working enables a 
running strata to be broken into without danger. Where 
buildings and wharfs are situated on the side of a river un- 
secured, and where the materials of its bed are not sufficiently 
firm to allow a shelf being maintained between the buildings 
and the low-water line, the shore may run down and carry the 
foundation of the buildings along with it. An instance of sand 
thus running occurred in 1837, during the progress of the 
Thames Tunnel, notwithstanding the close protection afforded 
in the shield used by the late Sir Isambard Brunel, the sand 
running in to such an extent that, at a distance of 50 feet east 
of the shield, the bed of the river sunk 13 feet, bringing the 
river within less than 3 feet of the level of the excavation, while 
immediately above very little depression took place. A similar 
instance of running gravel is recorded when the shield ap- 
proached the wharf on the Middlesex side, producing a conical 
depression 30 feet in diameter and 13 feet deep on the shore, 
followed by a subsidence of the wharf front. In the construc- 
tion of the Blackwall Tunnel the use of the Greathead shield — 
enabled the work to be successfully accoraplished. In the 
construction of the Metropolitan District Railway between 
Westminster Abbey and Westminster Hospital the soil was 
sand and gravel, heavily charged with water, Westminster 
Abbey itself being on the sand. The nearest point of the works 
to the main walls of the hospital was 23 feet, and to West- 
minster Abbey 70 feet 8 inches. The tunnel was made without 
the slightest settlement of adjacent buildings, notwithstanding 
the fact that in wet sand and gravel pumping was carefully 
resorted to, in order practically to dry the ground sufficiently 
for work. By the aid of iron tubing and the use of compressed 
air with the Greathead shield, as adopted in the City and South 
London Railway work, we need experience no anxiety. You can 
work as safely in gravel charged with water as you canin London 
clay. The ordinary timbering of a tunnel is a yielding material, 
so that, unless special precautions are observed, there isariskfor 
the framework to yield which is employed to temporarily hold up | 
the excavation before the brickwork is put in ; but with an iron 
lining and cement grouting outside, there is no need of alarm. | 
The danger connected with pumping is obviated when it is care- 
fully done. If it is carelessly done you may draw some of the 
finer particles of sand and water, and so undermine the founda~ 
tions of an adjacent building to a greater or less éxtent. Where 
any accidents occurred on the construction of the City and 
Southwark Railway it was near the brick stations, where wood. 
centres were introduced, but by adopting cast-iron lined: shafts 
to the stations with cement grouting outside, any danger to 
surrounding property is avoided. On the Metropolitan’ Rail- 
way ordinary stock bricks in blue lias lime were used. In the | 
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mainly without an invert. 
put in an invert, which, of course, gave greater support from 
the pressure of the sides. The system of construction was In 
some cases tunnel, near Kensington, for instance, but generally 
cut and cover. With the use of the Greathead shield upon the 
Central London Railway, where not in the clay, compressed air 
is introduced, and the work is gett in tunnel. The iron 
lates are properly jointed throughout. 
3 In the King’s Road bridge over the Regent’s Canal, Camden 
Town—designed by Messrs. Thomas & Taylor—the founda- 


tions were sunk 22 feet below the roadway level, or 11 feet | 


6 inches below the water level in the canal and 5 feet 6 inches 
below the bed of the canal. 


The soil from the top of roadway | 


to a depth of 18 feet was found to be of a clayey character, | 


below which was found a seam of clay stones 1 foot deep, and | 


then clay suitable for a foundation. ; 

A trench 50 feet long was made, in which a concrete bed 
8 feet 6 inches square in section was built, with counterforts 
added at every 12 feet. 


It was found that this ground could be timbered by experi- | 


enced men without driving piles, and without pumping beyond 
the removal of a small amount of soakage while the men are 


not at work. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE BUILDING ACCIDENT IN WESTMINSTER. 


N May 25 Mr. Edwin Thorp, the contractor for the brick- | 
| had tested was very good. 


work, recalled, described an opening which existed in the 
brick wall in the basement. ‘That hole, he said, was between 
3 feet and 4 feet away from the pier, and it was incorrect 
as was stated on the previous day, that there was an archway 
leading’close on to the pier. 

George Curtis, bricklayer, who was employed by the last 
witness on the building, gave corroborative evidence. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill, superintending architect to the London 
County Council, said he attended by request of the Council to 
give expert evidence. The following report of his evidence is 
taken from the Zzmmes :—He had examined the south block of 
Abbey Mansions and had heard the evidence. There could be 
no doubt that the collapse of the interior of the building was 
due to the fall of a detached pier, whether caused by the fall of 
concrete or not. With regard to the strength of the pier, he 
did not doubt that it was built of fairly hard stock bricks set in 
cement mortar. He made its horizontal area 7 feet at the 
bottom. On the fifth-floor level its horizontal area was 
diminished to 5 feet. It was connected on one side 
to a wall which ran up the basement storey and the 
ground storey, subject to any opening which there might 
have been in it. 
together with the weight of the floor and the roof and their 
girders complete (so far as executed at the time of the accident) 
round the level of the basement floor, to be 48:43 tons. This 
was rather less than other witnesses had made it, but in this 
calculation no account had been taken of the 44-inch party 
wall which was in course of construction, nor of the storing of 
building materials. The first question was the resistance of 
good stock brickwork in cement. That depended largely on 
the height of the pier in proportion to its smallest horizontal 
dimensions. Its total height of 105 feet or thereabouts was 
entirely out of proportion to its width, but he did not make that 
great height the basis of calculation. He attached very little 
importance to the wall with which it was connected on the 
lower storey. The wall was built in mortar while the pier was 
in cement, and any considerable strain on the pier would break 
its connection with the wall. A pier of proper construction, 
stiffened at intervals of about 11 feet, might with some qualifica- 
tion be dealt with in separate sections, but in order to 
justify this the floors must be quite rigid, and the construc- 
tion of the pier, especially where it was connected with 
the floors, must be perfect as regarded the strength and 
the arrangement of its parts. If such a pier should be 
in any degree out of the upright or badly constructed, or 
subject to the least pressure, except perpendicularly, it must be 
very materially weakened, and in this way its great height would 
render it liable to excessive stress in particular parts. Subject 
to these observations, he had endeavoured to find out the 
crushing strain and the safe load of good stock brick and 
cement. On this point there was great variety in the published 
experiments. The crushing strength of stock brickwork was 
given at from 18 tons to 30 tons and even as high as 70 tons 
per foot super, and the proportion of safe load to crushing load 
was given by various authorities at from one-fourth to one- 
twentieth. But he believed it had long been the practice of 
architects to adopt a load of from five to six tons per foot super 
as a safe load. Professor Unwin, in speaking of some receut 
experiments made by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
said that from four to seven tons was a safe load, and that 
seven tons was the extreme limit with prudent architects. 
He thought that recent experiments. showed that the safe 


He made the weight of the pier itself, | 


Metropolitan Railway settlements occurred, as it wasconstructed | load would be under the seven tons per foot given by 


The ultimate improvement was to | 


the witnesses, which was as much as one-half or one-third 
of the pressure which had crushed a full-sized pier in experi- 
ments. On each floor the regular brickwork was interrupted 
by stone templates going over the whole surface of the pier and 
by girders. The girders ran through six courses of brickwork. 
In no case did the height of any girder coincide with any 
course of brickwork. No experiments such as had _ been 
alluded to in this inquiry had ever been made, so far as he 
knew, on brickwork of this kind. The strongest arrangement 
as regarded the big girder would have been to have fixed it 
within the middle third of the area of the pier. Any departure 
from that position materially weakened the strength of the pier. 
This girder was within 6 inches on each floor of the west end 
of the pier, and bore principally upon one corner of it. In 
this way the pier at each floor was seriously weakened in its 
construction, and, besides, was seriously overladen. He had 
no doubt that at the time of the accident the lower half of the 
pier, at least, was in certain places dangerously overladen, and 
that this danger was increasing daily. It might have collapsed 
at any time from that cause, together with the weakness of 
construction. Upon the occurrence of any appreciable shock 
it was nearly certain to collapse. It was not necessary, in his 
opinion, to assume a fall of the concrete from the roof, and had 
the disaster not happened at the time when the centring was 
being removed a fall of concrete would hardly have been 
suggested as the cause of the accident. As to the con- 
crete roof, he was told by the engineer and chemist to 
the London County Council that the cement which they 
The material of the furnace 
clinker or ashes must have varied considerably, as some of 
the concrete fell in large pieces and some were weak. He 
believed no coke-breeze was found in the concrete. He had’ 
used coke-breeze very largely, and it was not like this. He 
would not think it unsafe to strike the centring of coke-breeze 
concrete at the time the centring of the roof of the collapsed 
building was struck. They struck centring under coke-breeze 
floors,.44 inches in thickness, in a week or ten days, but the 
centring in this case was struck in less thana week. A flat 
roof given that time should have carried itself, but if a portion 
was of very bad quality it might fall. He had very little 
doubt that, however it might have fallen, it would have caused 
the collapse of the pier. He thought that if the pier gave way, 
without the shock of the concrete, at any part of its height, 
there would be a short period during which it was going down- 
wards through the crushing of the brickwork, and horizontally 
in the direction of the staircase. Then after a short period the 
whole building would collapse, as had been described. If the 
roof concrete gave way he should expect it to break about the 
middle in the direction of its length, and under conditions, 
which he described, it would break into two pieces, roughly 
measuring about Io feet by 2 feet each, or 20 feet super. 

The Coroner : I should like to know what your views are 
with regard to the control of the London County Council ?— 
I agree with the district surveyor, Mr. Drury, that in no cir- 
cumstances could the district surveyor on such a building have, 
under the existing state of the law, any control over these piers 
and girders. 

Do you wish to give any opinion as to whether there ought 
to be any such control ?>—Personally, and as a public officer, I 
think there should be such control. I believe that London is 
quite exceptional among large cities, whether on the Continent 
or in America, in being without control of that kind. I have 
examined building plans for mansions in large cities, including 
Berlin, Budapest, and others, and I have seen them scored over 
with the blue pencil marks of the officials increasing the size 
of the girders and piers. 

Then in this respect the district surveyor and County 
Council have imperfect control over the construction of large 
buildings ?—Yes, to that extent. 

By Mr. Hugo Marshall (for Mr. Pawley): He did not think 
the upper part of the pier was overloaded. The danger of 
overloading came somewhere towards the bottom ; the second 
or third floor. He thought that five tons per foot super was a 
safe load, but he was quite in the hands of scientific-men on the 
subject. On the first floor the load weighed 5°64 tons. - It was 
there that the danger was below the third floor as there were 
no ties on the fifth floor. Any kind of shock such as that 
caused by a scaffold pole falling end on a girder would have 
been likely to cause the collapse. He could not go so far as to 
say that the falling of the concrete knocked the pier down ; he 
did not know how much fell. Ifthe concrete fell first, then it 
no doubt caused the collapse. It was true that such a shock 
might destroy a properly constructed building. He did not 
consider seven tons per foot super a dangerous load for this pier. 

-Mr. Marshall: Do you agree with the other expert, wit- 
nesses that even if the pier had been reasonably larger it would 
have been crushed by the falling concrete?—I have some 
difficulty in answering. But if that pier had been of sufficient 
size and the concrete had been so soft as to fall I should have 
considerable hope that the building would stand. _ ‘3 
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By Mr. Thomson: Assuming that the perpendicularity, the 
ties and the foundation of the pier were perfect, the fall of con- 
crete might bring it down. ~ eat ; 

By Mr. Gardiner: Any appreciable weight falling on the 
building might have caused it to collapse. 

By Mr. Kent: Seven tons per foot super was the extreme 
limit for a prudent architect to adopt for a safe load. The 
actual load on the pier was 6'9 tons per foot super. ° 

Mr. Griining, surveyor, recalled, said that in his judgment 
a safe load to put upon the pier, having regard to its construc- 
tion and all the details, was 7 tons per foot super. There was 
nothing in the construction of the pier to suggest to his mind 
that it was the cause of the accident. 

The Coroner: If you had been the architect of this building 
would you have put in a pier of that description ?—I think it 
possible that I should have used iron columns. 

Mr. S. Murrell, the roof contractor, recalled, produced his 
invoices for 41 yards of coke-breeze, which he said was used in 
the construction of the roof. 

Further medical witnesses were called and the evidence 
concluded. 

Mr. Troutbeck, the coroner, summed up the evidence on 
May 26. Hesaid that their duty was to give their verdict as to 
the cause of death of the seven men who had been killed, and 
to say whether or not, when they had ascertained that cause, 
the cause or causes were due to the culpable neglect’ of the 
duty imposed upon any person, The immediate cause of 
death was undisputed. Their real difficulty came in when they 
had to ascertain and give their verdict on the cause or causes 
of the collapse. In the evidence which had been given there 
were two causes which had been distinctly suggested, and 
really only two, and, as far as he could see, if their attention 
was directed to those two suggestions they would be able to 
arrive at a just verdict. The first cause suggested was that 
the cencrete was not properly set, and possibly not properly 
mixed, and that the centring being struck at an improper time, 
the concrete fell, and that caused the whole building to collapse. 
The suggestion in connection with that was that the building 
was otherwise properly constructed, and that it would not be fair 
to contemplate in building such a building that the roof was going 
to fall in. The other suggestion was that the concrete was 
not the sole cause, but that the pier was faulty in design, and 
that owing to that faulty design the pier collapsed. There was, 
of course, another alternative—that the collapse was due to 
both of those causes ; that it was partly bad concrete struck too 
soon, and partly a badly constructed pier. If the jury came to 
the conclusion that it was the concrete, then they had to con- 
sider whose duty it was to put down the concrete, whether it 
was properly put down, and whether there was any neglect of 
duty on the part of any one in striking the concrete improperly. 
It had been said that the foreman, Purker (one of the men 
killed), gave the order, against express directions, for the 
centring to be struck. The question of the pier was one of 
design. It had not been suggested that the bricklayers did 
their work in an improper manner. He should direct them to 
disregard the suggestion made by Collins. It was unsupported 
and contradicted by very good evidence indeed, and there was 
nothing to suggest that the cement mortar that was used was 
not of proper quality and not mixed altogether properly. It 
was really a question of design, and the question for the jury 
was whether Mr. Pawley or any one else was legally responsible 
for that design, and whether or not, in designing the pier and 
allowing it to be put up in the way it was, he was guilty 
of a mistake in judgment or of culpable neglect of duty. 
The question that they had to consider was purely one of 
criminal responsibility ; the question of civil responsibility or 
anything of that kind had not to be considered in that Court. 
There were other questions to be considered, such as the height 
of the building, and the tact that the building was carried to a 
greater height than was allowed by the Building Act if it had 
not been considered at one time to have been a Government 
building. There was also the general question of the circum- 
stances under which the building was contemplated and carried 
out. Mr. Pawley was not only the architect, but was interested 
in the building from the start, and eventually, after a certain 
date, actually bought the builder out through his trustee, Mrs. 
Leeds. He did not know whether that was altogether a desirable 
arrangement. Mr. Pawley, the architect, had said that the 
building was prepared and carried on up to the time of the 
accident under his supervision, and that he had a free hand in 
the construction of the building, subject to the provisions of the 
Building Act. Whether or not the Government had anything todo 
with the alteration in the height, he did not’ think that that 
alteration had anything to do with the accident. Mr. Pawley 
had stated that he gave instructions the day before the accident 
that none of the centring was to be struck, because he had in 
his mind the possibility of an accident, as the concrete was not 
dry. ' There was very little doubt that Mrs. Leeds had really no 
beneficial interest in the building, and that Mr. Pawley would 
have a right at any time to call for a conveyance from Mrs. Leeds 
to himself. Mr. Pawley had taken full responsibility for the 


pier, and with regard to the omission of the stanchion, he had — 
said that he thought the pier would catry the weight itthen 
had. He had also said that Rickard, the principal contracter, — 
took directions from him independently of the original plans, 
and that he had no complaint to make about the way in which : 
Rickard carried out his instructions. He did not suggest that — 
Rickard neglected his orders about the stanchion, and said h 
thought the omission of the stanchion could have nothing t 
do with the accident. The evidence of Andrews, the foreman 
was in some respects very peculiar, and he was not impresse 
with the way in which the facts about the opening in the 
wall were brought out. Part of the evidence had to be 
extracted with the same difficulty as if one had been drawing 
teeth, and the greatest difficulty had been found in getting a 
the facts. ‘There was no reason why facts should be concealed 
if everything was above board. Andrews had said he gave n 
orders for the striking of the centring. There was sufficien 
evidence to show that the soft bricks spoken of in the course — 
of the case had not been used in the construction of the pier, 
and the jury should disn.iss that point from their minds. With 
regard to certain evidence given by Andrews as to a conversa. 
tion which he had had with Mr. Simpson with reference to the 
striking of the centring, the coroner said it was extremely 
difficult to understand why the deceased man Parker should 
have given instructions to remove the centring in face of an 
explicit order given by Andrews only an hour before not todo 
so. As to the evidence of a number of the workmen, it should 
be borne in’ mind that many of them might have been to 
some extent influenced by the consideration of the fact that they 
were employed by parties mere or less interested in the con-~ 
struction of the building.. He asked the jury to disregard the © 
evidence of Lilllywhite relating to some cracks in the pier at 
the basement, owing to the conversation which that witness had 
with a juryman. That, however, did not detract from th 
evidence of Rough, who had said that he had seen these ~ 
cracks, although Andrews and Dixey, to whom they were said ~ 
to have been pointed out, totally denied their existence, With 
regard to the expert evidence, the jury must consider it as 
evidence given by men with special knowledge of building,” 
Part of that evidence had been called by Mr. Pawley, but it” 
must not be considered that it was not necessarily unduly 
favourable to him on that account. It did not follow that any 
of the opinions given by Mr. Pawley’s witnesses were opinio 
that they would not give if they were absolutely indepen 
dent. At the same time it would not be right for the jt 
to forget that three of the expert witnesses were called 
Mr. Pawley himself. It was certainly in Mr. Pawley’s favot 
that during the construction of the building nothing was pre 
sented to the mind of Mr. Drury, the district surveyor, to make 
him think that a dangerous structure was being put up. With 
regard to Mr. Blashill’s evidence, and the opinions he had 
expressed, there was no doubt that local authorities ought to 
have very much greater powers of control, and whatever resu 
there might be from the inquiry, one result must happen, a 
that was that the whole question of local control over building 
of this kind must be reconsidered. There was no doubt that t 
was either the concrete or the pier that was the cause of the 
accident. If it was the concrete it might be due in part to im 
proper mixing, and perhaps to the striking. The jury wot 
have to consider, then, who was liable. There was no dow 
that Parker ordered the centring to be struck. There was : 
evidence the other way. If they came to the conclusion that 
the pier was the cause of the accident, then he thought they must 
come to the further conclusion that Mr. Pawley was chie 
responsible for the designing of the pier, and that he approved 
of it. If they considered that the pier failed and that caused 
the collapse, then they would consider Mr. Pawley’s position. 
If Mr. Pawley made no calculations at all, and it was shown 
that no reasonable person would expect the pier to bear the 
strain that was upon it, Mr. Pawley’s position would be an 
extremely serious one. But Mr. Pawley said he did make cal- 
culations. What was in his favour and might remove any — 
criminal responsibility from him in the event of the jury coming 
to the conclusion that the pier was the cause of the accident — 
was that several architects and surveyors of eminence had — 
stated that in their opinion seven tons was a:safe load. They — 
might be wrong, but if they were right it would be difficult fo 
a jury to say that if a man designed a pier which took no more — 
than seven tons per foot super, and the witnesses said it could” 
have borne that weight, it was a gross piece of culpable neglect. 
He thought on that the jury could not carry it further thai 
to say it was a mistake in judgment and no one was responsible. _ 
The jury’s verdict was :—‘‘ The deceased met their ofthe ‘ 


through injuries received from the collapse of a portion of the — 
south block of Abbey Mansions. The cause of the collapse was _ 
owing to the faulty design and construction of the pier, due to — 
the culpable negligence of the architect. The jury are 0 
opinion that some of the concrete in the roof was carelessl; 
mixed and of inferior quality, but it was not the initial cause of — 
the collapse. In the opinion of the jury greater public controh — 
should be exercised: over buildings.” }, doves ae 


| 
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The Coroner said he was afraid that only one construction 
could be put upon the verdict—that it was a verdict of man- 
slaughter against Mr. Pawley. gi 

Mr. Hugo’ Marshall said that before a verdict of man- 
slaughter could be entered against the architect two points 
must be found—(1) that there was, a neglect of some duty 
owing by the architect to the deceased ; and (2) that neglect of 
that duty was the proximate cause of death. He submitted 
that there was no such duty, and even if Mr. Pawley had been 
guilty of a breach of that duty that breach was not the proximate 
cause of death. 

~The Coroner said that such arguments were better made 
elsewhere. If a man undertook the duty of building a house 
and designing it in a proper way, and neglected that duty, and 
by his neglect the house was improperly designed, which caused 
the death of a person, he thought it rather a strong thing to 
say that the only person against whom a verdict of manslaughter 
could be returned was the employer. He did not see that the 
duty of an architect was strictly confined to his employés on 
the building, The jury no doubt understood that the effect of 
their verdict was that Mr. Pawley kad committed man- 
slaughter? , 

The foreman of the jury replied in the affirmative. 

The Coroner then formally committed Mr. Pawley to take 
his trial on the charge of manslaughter, and admitted him to 
bail in his own recognisances in the sum of 200/. and those of 
his solicitor in 100/, He acknowledged the assistance which 
he had received throughout the inquiry from Mr. Slater, the 
assessor. 


TESSERZ. 


The Earliest English Cathedrals. 


N the arrival of Augustine he found the church of St. 

\ Martin, Canterbury, already used by the Christian Queen 
Bertha. This was, no doubt, a Romano-British structure. He 
found also a second, but in ruins ; and this he made the nucleus 
of his metropolitan cathedral. He constructed also a third, 
afterwards called by his own name. 
cathedral, who wrote early in the twelfth century, gives a very 
clear description of the church, from which it appears that it 
was built in some degree on the model of the basilica of St. 
Peter at Rome. He minutely describes tbe eastern altar 
space as greatly raised above the general level of the church, 
and having beneath it a crypt or confessionary, made in the 
likeness of that of St. Peter at Rome. He further describes an 
ofatory and altar of St. Mary at the western end raised on steps, 
behind which was the pontifical throne. Also two towers, the 
one on the north and the other on the south side of the nave, 
projecting beyond the aisles, and containing chapels. From 
the above description we learn, first, that a Roman model was 
taken ; secondly, that the church was of stone or brick ; thirdly, 
that it had aisles ; fourthly, that it had both an eastern and 


' western apse, beneath the former of which was an extensive 


crypt called a confessionary, as containing the tombs of con- 
fessors. We have not any information as to the cathedrals 
built by the companions of Augustine (Mellitus and Justus) at 
London and Rochester, but it is unlikely that they would be 
otherwise than of cognate plan and materials ; while curiously 
enough there continues to this day at Rochester, and continued 
to the seventeenth century in our own St. Paul’s, equally as at 
Canterbury, a crypt beneath the elevated sanctury, no doubt the 
lineal successor and representative of those erected by these 
missionary bishops in imitation of the great basilica at Rome, 
whence they had been sent to evangelise this distant region. 
A’ few years later, Paulinus, another Roman missionary, 
succeeded, under circumstances very similar, in converting to 
Christianity Edwin, king of Northumbria, who, while receiving 
instructions preparatory to his baptism, built a temporary 
church of timber at York ; but subsequently erected around 
the same, and under the instructions of Paulinus, a larger and 
nobler church of stone which was completed by Oswald. 


Nuremberg. 


Wild and wizard city, uniting in thyself all the dark wonders 
of the past with the polished affluence of the present, who 
shall venture to give the faintest outline of thine infinite mag- 
nificence? What even shall we pronounce thee, grotesque, 
barbaric, gothic, superbly fantastic, gloomily grand? All 
epithets fall short of thy palaces, thy churches, thy ramparts of 
the hundred towers, the oriels, the gloriettes, the» gables of 
capricious beauty, with their pagoda minarets and those golden 
gonfannons, their vanes, which, flashing by thousands to the 
sun and obedient to the breeze, flutter above the mountainous 
roofs and dormer windows of thy capricious piles. Never 
surely did eye behold such a complete outlawry of architecture. 
Such a banditti of buildings ; they barricade the highway, they 
occupy the bridges, they besiege the ramparts. They look as 
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if their original designs had challenged each cther to every 
possible violation of regularity and precedent, and as for their 
inhabitants, it would appear as if all idea of good neighbour- 
hood among them was utterly out of the question, so haughtily 
does one house look down, so enviously another look up, to'the 
next door. Here one huge broad gable, prodigal of ornament, 
repudiates the adjoining oriels and dormers, who, not to be left 
behind, jostle the weathercocks and gloriettes of the next into 
the background ; while this in turn, flaring away with painted 
dome and gilded minaret, blockades with ignominious shadow 
the next and so on, The fountains in Nuremberg are numetous 
and among its many beauties most beautiful. The naked 
Triton, large as life in the Grove of the Maximilian Platz, would 
dignify the finést piazza in Rome. The Schéner Brunnen in 
the Market Place, to which Christianity, Hebraismi and 
heathenry have each contributed their champions, is an exquisite 
specimen of that spiral tabernacle work which embellished the 
twelfth century, while the Cinque Cento is excellently repre- 
sented in that bronze group of the Seven Cardinal Virtues, &c. 
which flanks the western front of St. Lorenz. As for Laben- 
wolf’s peasant with his two geese spouting water from beneath 
his arms, it is of “all hours” a gem which it is scarcely a crime 
to covet for one’s cabinet, and to secure which many an anti- 
quary would hazard a limb. After all, how very Venetian is 
Nuremberg. Only substitute the Saracenic eccentricity of 
outline, the Gothic prodigality of ornament and the grave 
magnificence of Palladio for the wilderness of exuberant fancies 
originating in the barbaric caprices of the Medizval prince 
merchant ; only command the waters of the Pegnitz to over- 
flood these Bavarian streets and we have Venice before us ; the 
same huge portals, the same pillared vestibules, the same suc- 


| cession of melancholy courts, the same solemn melody of the . 


belfroy, the same multitude of bridges, the same picturesque 
variety of costume; and if they neither have nor need the 
storm-shutters of Venice to protect their chambers from the 
tempests of that unquiet gulf, they have at least their own 
double lattices to fence out the blasts of the Schwartzburg and 
the snows that sweep the far Thuringian hills. The gondola, 
the sable, the silent, the gracefully gliding gondola alone is 
wanting. 
Stuart Memorials in Italy. 


The revolution of 1792 swept from France most traces ot 
the mock pageantry of St. Germain as well as of the stately 
court of Versailles, but in Italy the traveller is often startled. by 
some memorial of vagabond royalty in connection with the 
Stuart name. At Florence, whilst pacing Santa Croce’s holy 
precincts, he may gaze on the memorial raised to Alfieri’s way- 
ward genius by her who found in his affection a solace for the 
neglect of her degraded husband, Charles Edward; in an, 
adjoining chapel he may visit the spot of her own repose ; at 
the Palazzo Guadagni (now San Clemente), the home of her 
ill-starred union, he will find furniture bearing medallion: por- 
traits of the spouses, the arms of England in the hall, and 
OR: 
III. 
royalty the sport of every wind, Travelling onward, he may 
note lapidary inscriptions commemorative of the exiles and 
their temporary sojourn in the ducal palace of Urbino ; in the 
Cattani Villa, near Pesaro, at Viterbo, whither the son of 
James II. repaired to meet his bride, and at Montefiascone, 
where the marriage ceremony was performed ; at Alba Longa, 
where Charles Edward dragged out his last dishonoured years; 
at Frascati, where he was buried—where his brother, the good 
cardinal-bishop, long and admirably maintained the respect due 
to his birth and his mitre. Lastly, at’ Rome he will find him- 
self surrounded by Stuart memorials, and may yet pick up 
some Stuart relic. The Muti (now Savorelli) Palace was the 
home of the little court, from their first arrival in the metropolis 
of their Church until the death of Charles Edward. The 
cardinal resided chiefly at the Cancellaria; Santa Maria in 
Trastevere, his titular parish, bears his arms. His mother’s ' 
heart is enshrined in the church of the Santi Apostoli, whilst 
her tasteless tomb encumbers St. Peter’s, in the crypt whereof 
are the ashes of her husband and her two sons, whose monu- 
ment, erected by the heir of George III., suitably closes a 
career habitually marked by contrasts and contradictions. In 
the communal archives of Urbino there is preserved a record 
of the residence of “ James III., King of Great Britain,” in that 
city, which throws some new lights upon a part of his history ° 
as yet little illustrated. 


upon the chimney weathercocks, as if in mockery of a 


The Cinque Cento ani the Nineteenth Century. 


The highest point of productive excellence in art has ever 
been reached gradually, and the whole age has ripened into 
one glorious harvest. But what resemblance has the spirit of 
this age to the cinque cento? Art with us is a simple super- 


. fluity, not a necessity ; learnt, not felt; a symptom of the full 


habit induced by a long peace, a token of the wealth rather . 
than the taste of our great ones. Above all, would that it 
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entered with better success into our manufactures, not merely 
into our salons and exhibitions, so as to become, as at Athens’ 
and Florence, an element.of downright commercial prosperity, 
developed not less strikingly in the whole range of the me- 
chanical arts than in the achievements of a Michel Angelo and 
Raphael. The masonry of the Parthenon, the callida junctura 
of the blocks, is less wonderful only than its architecture. At 


Florence we succumb of course to Ghiberti and Cellini, but an 


exquisite lock or handle startles us ; and in passing the Strozzi 
Palace we are not more arrested by its massive grandeur than 
by the elegance of the torch-irons by Il Capasra. The Perseus, 
or the Notte, recalls the artist to the mind, but a common tile 
by Luca della Robbia brings the whole Seco/o di Leon Decimo 
before our eyes. In those days the knives and forks were 
wrought by Maso Finiguerra, and the gallipots and ewers by 
the scholars of Raphael and Giulio Romano. When our public 
are served by such artisans, then may we augur that such a 
Renaissance is not far off. Meanwhile, may we not strive to 
rear new schools of artists, and instil into the race of patrons 
some little knowledge of the principles of art, some slight feeling 
for the beautiful as well as the valuable? By all means, pro- 
vided impossibilities are not attempted, or miracles expected 
from any of the various nostrums of the day, each and all are 
to be extolled for their several uses, such as academies, Govern- 
ment schools, lectures on the principles of art, and patronage, 
whether individual or combined, as in art unions and other 
institutions. A change must first come over the spirit of the 
age. One who held a post of labour in our Royal Academy 
saw deeper into the malady. Fuseli says truly :—* Private 
patronage, however commendable or liberal, can no more 
supply the want of general encouragement than the conserva- 
tories and hotbeds of the rich the want of a fertile soil or genial 
climate. The efficient cause, therefore, why higher art at 
present is sunk to such a state of inactivity and languor that it 
may be doubted whether it will exist much longer, is not a par- 
ticular one which private patronage or the will of an individual, 
however great, can remove, but a general cause founded on the 
bent, the manners, habits, modes of a nation, and not of one 
nation alone, but of all who at present pretend to culture. Our 
age, when compared with former ages, has but little occasion 
for great works and that is the reason why so few are produced.” 


Worship of Beauty in Greece. 


The esteem in which beauty was held by the gravest 
philosophers, the public trials cf it that were made at Lesbos, 
at Sparta and Megara, the palms that were awarded in Elis 
and the voluptuous festivals of Apollo at Phila were peculiar 
to Greece, hence Phryne absolved from the punishment of 
death by the Areopagus and Philip of Croton exalted, on the 
altars solely for their charms of person. If such a condition 
was prejudicial to’morals, it cannot be denied that it favoured 
in the extreme both the research and reproduction of the 
beautiful in a country where the intention of the legislator 
appeared above all to have in view the propagation of a fine 
race. Amongst the agents most efficacious to promote the 
perfection of the form in Grecian art was the custom deriving 
from a civilisation not yet purified by Christian morality the 
frequency of nudity in civil intercourse. .What must not have 
been to the advantage of art the consequence of the double 
reaction of sense upon phantasy and phantasy upon sense, in a 
country where the pencil and the chisel were incessantly guided 
by the fervour derived from the inspiring contemplation of 
nature? To these efficacious promoters of Grecian art must 
be added also that tie which indissolubly united it to religion, 
to liberty, to the fatherland ; three great ideas that, united in 
one, were the indivisible centre from whence proceeded the 
animating motives, the moral life of that people. The dignity 
of the artificer, recognised by public opinion, was tempered by 
the dignity of the citizen in the universality of action, which 
made all participators in the conflicts and successes of forensic 
deliberations, in the toils and glory of military enterprise, 
where orators, philosophers, historians, painters, sculptors, 
architects, all members of the state, all parts, actively integral 
ta its being figured with the captains of armies, with the rheto- 
ricians of the political arena, in that aristocracy of mind, 
operating with the esteem of others and that. of self, because 
the sense of personal dignity was in them undivided from the 
exercise of art and the manifestation of thought. If it be 
observed that these elements of artistic enthusiasm were found 
united in all the force of their action at the precise time when, 
rising radiant on the horizon, appeared the genius of Pericles, 
the supreme moderator of the destinies of Greece, which in him 
found the most perspicuous and the most efficient patron of 
hér monuments, it cannot be denied that such a multiplicity 
of causes and of political circumstances never to return under 
the same conditions (in a people capable of developing their 
consequences), and themselves necessary to excite the operative 
activity from which that.supreme period had birth, constituted 
Such a phenomenon in history as that its reproduction must be 
deemed absolutely impossible. rey 


reside?” 


The New Acton By-laws. 


S1rR,—In reading in the current issue your comment upon 
the proposal of the Acton District Council to amend their by- 
laws relating to mortar, it appeared to me that the writer was 
either misinformed or not fully cognisant of the true facts of - 
the case, and consequently the general public are liable to be 
misled by the statement. * 

As I have before me the Local Government model series, 
I venture to point out that the model clause 11 (a) reads :— ~ 
“With good mortar, composed of good lime and clean sharp 
sand or other suitable material,’ and it seems to me that the 
Acton authority have caused to be omitted the italic portion, 
and consequently if the by-law has been found too stringent it 
is not the fault of the Whitehall series, as suggested, but of 
the Acton District Council. A. HoWe 
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GENERAL. 


The French Chamber contains among the members one 
architect, three building contractors and a bricklayer. 

The Will of the late P. H. Calderon, R.A., represents 4 
personalty of 6,013/. 155. 8d. 

M. Leopold Lowenstam died on Saturday at Woodcroft, 
Three Bridges, after a long and painful illness. He was born 
at Amsterdam in 1842, and studied at the Academy in that 
city until 1870. He acquired considerable reputation as an 
etcher, and in 1871, at the request of the Swedish Government, 
founded an etching school at Stockholm, King Oscar, in re- 
cognition of his services, creating him a Knight of the Gustay 
Vasa Order. In 1873 Lowenstam came to London, where he ~ 
soon made himself known by his etchings of works by Alma- 
Tadema, Rosa Bonheur, Stacy Marks, Boughton, Sadler, 
Leader, Kilburn, Linton, Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., and 
others, exhibiting for many years at the Royal Academy. 

The Local Government Board have appointed Mr. James 
Green (Weatherall & Green) to be the valuer under the London _ 
County Council Improvement Act, 1897, for assessing the — 
values of properties within the areas of improvement in con- — 
nection with the Strand and ‘Tottenham Court Road widenings, 
where it is argued that “betterment” will be effected. 


A Rich tapestry embroidered in gold representing the 
Death of Christ has been discovered in the small church of 
Radanita, in the Bucovine. It is ina wonderful state of pre- 
servation, and the inscription is perfectly legible. It states that 
“ This tapestry was the gift of Alexander the Good, Prince of 
Moldavia, who, in-1409, built this church at his own expense.”§ 

The Site of Sir Thomas More’s house in Beaufort Street is 
now occupied by a convent for French nuns. The chapel was 
dedicated by Cardinal Vaughan on Monday. 


The French Society of Civil Engineers will celebrate the 
jubilee of its foundation on the 1oth inst. at the offices in the ~ 
Rue Blanche. Among the proceedings will be conferences on 
the Exhibition of 1900 and visits to the works. 

The Banquet in celebration of the jubilee of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held in the Ancient 
Concert Room, Dublin, on the 15th inst. The O’Conor Don 
will preside. 

Mf. Roger Ballu opened an exhibition of art in Périgueux 
on Sunday last. Among the contributors are MM. Bonnat, 
Vollon, J.-P. Laurens, Henner, Flandrin, Rochegrosse, Barillot, — 
Garaud, Cain, &c. 


An Assurance Company, consisting of employers, with a 
capital of 20,000/., has been formed in Darlington to meet the: _ 
claims.on members under the Compensation and Employers’ | 
Liability Acts. og ltghe 

™. Patricot has obtained the principal medal of the Salon 
in the section of engraving. : 

“‘Bourses de Voyage” have been awarded by the Society 
of French Artists to M. André and M. Sirot for architectural 
drawings exhibited in the Salon. % 

™M. Charles Mewez, the architect for the hotel of M- 
Ritz, which. will shortly be opened in the Place Vendéme, has: 
prepared the models for all the silver plate which will be used by 
the guests. a 

Professor Skeat delivered a lecture aboqut ‘“ Chaucers 
London” on Wednesday. It mainly related to the inhabitants. . 
He remarked that nearly every house had its sign. These 
signs were used for purposes of advertisement, and from this — 
custom of hanging out signs came the remarkable phrase “ to 
hang out.” Where do you hang out?” meant “ Where do 
you hang out your sign?”—that was to say, “ Where do you _ 
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THE WEEK. 

‘Amonc the recipients‘ of the prizes lately awarded by 
the Académie Francaise is M.CuRIsTIAN GARNIER, the 
son of M.’ CHARLES GARNIER, who is the only architect 
who possesses a universal reputation, for where is the land 
in which anecdotes of him are‘not related? The prize to 
his son was gained by a ‘book which is not-on an architectural 
subject, but on geographical orthography. It is’ entitled 
“Méthode de Transcription Rationnelle et Générale des 
Noms Géographiques.” That it will lead to an immediate 
reform of the myriad names which are yearly added to the 
‘ gazetteers may not be likely, but the author deserved a 
reward not only for his attempt, but for the brave spirit 
which inspired it. M. CurisTIAN GARNIER, unlike his 
‘father, has not the frame of a Spartan athlete. He suffers 
from one of those chest diseases with which we are too 
familiar in England. But although doomed to inaction, he 
does not allow his faculties to’ become inert. He devotes 
his hours to serious studies, and one of the fruits of his 
labours has received the crown of the Academy. M. 
CHRISTIAN GARNIER’S example is one which appeals to 
many English invalids, and it may suggest to them that 
they are not necessarily deprived of opportunities to 
become useful to their generation. 


_A-DISAPPOINTMENT that of late is not uncommon has 
occurred in the award of the prizes in the architectural 
section of the Salon. ‘The requisite majority could not be 
secured+to enable-any exhibitor to obtain the. Médaille 
d@Honneur. There were sixty-eight voters. present.. MM. 
ALPHONSE LEGROS and GEORGES LEGROS gained twenty- 
two votes by their plans for the hospital founded by the 
late Madame Boucicaut of the “Bon Marché,” but the 
number was insufficient. M. Lamerre secured three votes 
and, M. BENarD one. It.is no wonder the jury have 
expressed regret at their inability to give, some reward to 
MM. Lecros. . First-class, medals were not awarded in 
the section,of architecture nor in the section. of painting. 
In the section of sculpture the first-class medals were 
gained by M..LrvassEur, M. LEFEBVRE and M. LotsEau- 
Rousseau. It was necessary in the section of engraving 
and lithography to exclude the works exhibited. by MM. 
_ Bonnat, DETAILLE and FRANGoIs FLAMENG from considera- 
tion, and, as in architecture and painting, first-class medals 
were withheld. ,The fiascos are becoming so certain, jit 


would be well to award the prizes by lottery. 


DuRING the year.1897 four pictures were purchased for 
the National Gallery out ofa Parliamentary grant in aid. 
The first is by Lupovico Mazzoino, and ‘belongs to the 
Ferrarese school, the subject being Christ Disputing with 
the Doctors. The price paid for it was 3507. The second 
“is by JoHN BETTEs, and belongs to the British school. It 
isa portrait of EpmMunD Butts, a son of Sir WILLIAM 
_ Burts, physician to’ Henry VIII. The price was 462/. 
The third is also of. the British school, being a portrait by 
Romney of Mrs., Mark. Currie. The. price was 3,500/. 
The fourth is of the French school, and is a portrait 
of Mme., Vickre Le, Brun, painted by herself. The 
price'paid for it was: 600/ |The bequests and dona- 
tions include’ Sir -JoHN Mitais's Zhe Yeoman of the 
Guard,’ ‘Rabbiting by GEORGE MORLAND, ‘Christ and 
_ the’ Woman’ of Samaria’ by GEORGE RicuMmonp, R.A., 
and. a_portrait of the late Mr. RussELL. GuRNEy, by 
GrorcE--F. ; Wartts,..R.A... The gallery _ was . visited 
by; 423,421° persons’on the free days during the year, 
- showing a daily average attendance on such days (206 in 
number) of 2,055. In addition to the above number, 
32,876 persons visited the gallery on the twenty-six Sunday 
afternoons on which it was opened during 1897, showing a 
‘ daily’ average attendance of’ 1,265. On students’’ days 
(Thursdays and Fridays) 39,358 persons were ‘admitted 
between January 1 and December 31, 1897; the admission 
fees (at 6d. each) amounting to 9837. rgs., as compared 
with 1,0644 tos, received in 1896. ‘The Gallery of British 


-are among the objects. 


Art at Millbank has been visited by 104,275 persons on the 


public days from August 16 to December 31, showing a 
daily average attendance of 1,337. On the six Sunday 
afternoons on which it was opened it was visited by 19,955 
persons, showing a daily average, attendance of 3,326. On 
students’ days 15,795 , persons. were» admitted- between 
August 16 and December 31, the admission fees amounting 
to 3942. 19s. 62. 


At, the general meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday the following members of Council 
were elected :— President: . Professor ,. Aitchison, | R.A. 
Vice-Presidents: WV. M. Fawcett, H. L. Florence,- Ernest 
George and E..A. Gruning.. Hon. Secretary: William 
Emerson.  JZembers: John. Belcher, Thomas Blashill, 
James Brooks,, J.. McK. Brydon, ,W.. D., Caroe, _M.A., 
Campbell Douglas, J. A. Gotch, A..Graham, B. Ingelow, 
E. W. Mountford,. B. Pite, John Slater, P...G. Smith, 
R. Phené. Spiers, H. H.. Statham, .L.: Stokes, Paul 
Waterhouse .and. Aston. Webb. Associate Members : 
A. S. Flower and H..T. Hare. Representatives of 
Allied Societies: ‘R. I. Bennett, W. L. Bernard,, A. N. 
Bromley, J. J. ; Burnet, ,T.. Drew, . C..B.-, Fowler, ;; J. 
Hine, L. Ower and A., E. Sawday. , Representative, of the 
Architectural Association: G. H. F. Prynne. The following 
Fellows were elected:—Messrs. -M. F. Cavanagh, J. J. 
Thomson, C. E. Bateman, J: Souttar, F..W. Lacey, G. C. 
Sherrin, W. B. Gwyther; Mr. G. Benson and Mr. F. Peck 
were elected Associates, and Sir Edward J. Poynter as 
honorary Fellow. There was some discussion on the revised 
paper on “ The Professional Practice as to the Charges of 
Architects,” and the subject will be again considered on the 
27th inst. , 


Boston,.in the United States, the “hub of. the uni- 
verse,”. and which has initiated -many reforms, has now an 
Act to establish an Art Commission, consisting ‘of five 
members. ‘They are to be appointed by the mayor, and to 


-be’selected from lists presented by the authorities of the 


Museum of Fine Arts, the Public Library, the Institute of 
Technology, the Art Club and-the Society of Architects. 
In order, to avoid the lethargy which is common in English 
councils. where the members tacitly agree to enjoy their 
term of office, only one of the commissioners is to serve for 
five years, one has to leave after the first year, another after 
the second, and so on ;.the constituents of the commission 
will therefore be always..varying. ‘There is tobe no 
remuneration of the members.. The approval of the Com- 
mission will be necessary before a work of art is purchased 
or accepted as a gift by the city. A work of, art is not to 
be set up in any public building or place, nor is one to be 
removed without the authority of the Commission, . ‘The 
Commission can also, if requested, act as a judge in con- 
nection with designs for buildings, approaches, parks, &c. 
Works of art are to comprise paintings, mural decorations, 
statues, bas-reliefs, sculptures, monuments, fountains, arches, 
ornamental gateways and other, structures of a permanent 
character intended for ornament or commemoration. 


ETRUSCAN antiquities are generally guarded. by private 
collectors with a jealous care, as if interest was enhanced by 
keeping objects secluded. It is true, mystery is a factor ..in 
the study of everything Etruscan, for .if. compared . with 
Greeks and Romans the people appeared to. be guided , by 
a contrary set of rules. We hope, therefore, that; the pur- 
chase of Signor Fatcionr’s collection by ,the Pope may 
have some effect on popularising.. Etruscan. archeology. 
There are examples of jewellery, bronzes. and_terra-cottas 


.which were unearthed ‘in Polimartium, Blera, Fescennium 


and Praeneste.. There is a wonderful, burial wreath made 
up of imitations of, lotus flowers, doves and. men’s heads, 
which appears to be unique. Ear ornaments which are 


works of art, filigree perfume cases, chains, &c., have several 


exemplars. There are bronze statuettes, one of a woman 
having movable limbs. Among the coins are specimens of 
the aes. Some’ bronze passes to theatrical entertainments 
The terra-cottas mainly represent 
humorous figures and scenes. One division is interesting, 
as it is representative of Egyptian and Eastern work, and 
indicates that the Phcenician merchant was not unknown in 
Etruria, Nee: 
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INFLUENCE OF HOMER. 
(See Large Lllustration.) 


tir 


N the British Museum is a marble relief which is called 
the Afpotheosts of Homer. A work of the kind in our 

time would be accepted as expressing the thought of some 
individual sculptor. With ancient artists there was less 
liberty. Traditional types had to be respected. It is there- 
fore not impossible that the relief by ARCHELAUS was one 
of several testimonies to the greatness of HoMER which 
were produced in periods more or less apart. ‘To the Greek 
mind it was only reasonable to suppose that the poet was 
exalted to the highest position which was possible for a 
mortal. In his epic was concentrated the Greek spirit in a 
manner which was almost unique. ‘There were differences 
between the Hellenes in laws, customs, traditions, rituals, 
which often produced fatal effects. From time to time efforts 
were made to hold religious festivals in order to overcome 
the narrowness, the mutual enmity to which the little states 
and towns were liable. But Homer accomplished a 
more effectual means of conciliation. To the blind vagrant 
all hearths where he was welcomed earned a_ share 
in the gratitude he could utter in immortal numbers, and 
consequently a diversity of races become actors in the great 
drama of the downfall of Troy. Thus it happened that the 
necessities of an old, blind, primitive Bohemian were as 
efficient as the diplomacy of the gods to impart a sort of 
unity to Greece. Onecan almost measure the hospitality 
he received by the nature of his references to a village or a 
family. HOMER was, in fact, the most glorious of puffers, 
and it is remarkable that the earliest mention of him 
should come from PinDarR, whose puffs were always direct, 
and sometimes overdone, but never oblique and subtle, 
like those of the earlier master. The Irish, Scottish and 
Icelandic bards were retainers of particular families, and in 
their chants there is consequently a limitation which is 
often detrimental to the poetry, and could exert no political 
influence. But through having to beg his bread from 
village to village, and from one chief’s stronghold to 
another, Homer attained an unrestricted impartiality and 
sympathy which made him be taken for the bard of 
humanity rather than of the Greek islands and _ hills. 
The late Cardinal Newman did not hesitate about com- 
paring him with one of the Christian Apostles. To 
describe HomeEr’s influence, it would therefore be neces- 
sary to write a history of civilisation. His works were lost 
for centuries, and in the interval his imitator, VIRGIL, as we 
may see from the “ Divine Comedy” of DanTE, assumed 
his office as the teacher of humanity. But as soon as by 


means of a few refugees the poems became known in Italy,’ 


their sway over Europe was accepted as if in obedience to a 
natural law. They are now an agent more potent than 
ever in education, and we may expect that the New 
Zealander who is to come to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s 
will have spent many an hour’s study over lines which 
originally were declaimed in order to excite the pity of 
some pirate in his lair for the broken-down, homeless 
rhapsodist. 

It is well to keep the humility of the origin of the 
“Tliad” in view if we desire to understand the qualities 
which have gained such universal and enduring success. 
That epic is distinguished from all later attempts because, 
unlike them, it was tested by samples and lines which, if 
they did not secure attention and reward, were certain to be 
altered or omitted. It does not need a German scholar to 
discover how numerous are the parts in the poem which 
have a completeness of their own. The unfortunate Epcar 
Por, who was compelled to send his mother-in-law to sell a 
specimen of his poetry whenever he wanted bread, consoled 
his misery by reflecting that, as the condition of his life 
prevented continuous efforts, he resembled the Greek poet, 
for he said, “In regard to the ‘Iliad,’ we have, if not posi- 
tive proof, at least very good reason, for believing it was 
intended as a series of lyrics.” Witt1am Macinn, who, 
with infinitely more scholarship, resembled Por in incom- 
petence to undertake big books, also believed that HomER 
was a sort of intellectual sprint-runner, and he translated 
parts of the epic as ballads. Mr. GLapstonr, who was 
never an admirer of writers who dwell in Bohemia, was 
compelled to testify to the “admirably-turned Homeric tone 


of the ballads of Dr. Macinn.” Whether the “Iliad” was 
originally a series of independent fragments to which. 
PISISTRATUS contrived to have unity imparted, or was from 
the first a complete whole, with beginning, middle and end, 
this is not the place to discuss. What we maintain is that 
the men who in all times by their actions testified to the 
marvellous power of HoMER were not necessarily scholars 
and acquainted with all the books. They were struck by 
particular passages, which were strong enough to exert an 
influence on their lives and work. ALEXANDER the Great, 
for example, cared only for the parts in which ACHILLEs _ 
appeared ; Purpias might not have been able to repeat any 
lines except those in which Zxus is described as compelling 
the Olympians to shudder at his frown, and which the 
sculptor endeavoured to translate into ivory and gold. 

A modern cynic would not therefore be justified in con- 
demning PauL Baupry’s painting as incorrect, because 
among the crowd of enthusiasts who surround HOMER he 
cannot find any figures resembling the students of HOMER 
with whom he is acquainted. The “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey” are pictures of the world as it appeared in 
Homer’s days, and then, as now, an ordinary individual 
found he could not know everybody. The poems served 
instead of an encyclopzedia, which few men were competent — 
to grasp. The very diversity of the opinions about the 
poet suggest his manysidedness. PiatTo would have him 
banished out of his model republic. EMERSON, who adored ~ 
PLato as much as is possible with a representative re- 
publican, declared Homer to be “too literal and his-— 
torical,” and, because he was unable to have transcendental — 
visions, would not allow him to rank with SWEDENBORG or 
OrpHEUS. Mr. GLADSTONE considered the poems were 
boys’ books: “for boyhood Homer finds ample employ- — 
ment, I believe, in his exterior and more obvious aspects.” — 
To Victor Huco the Greek epic poet was a patriarch (as” 
PINDAR was a priest), and a sort of solemn gravity was 
imprinted on all things around him, while sometimes we 
are wounded by his excess of sublimity. CowpEr, the 
poet, who translated Homer, considered it was necessary 
to bespeak mercy for the excess to which plain speech had — 
to be carried. ‘It is,” he said, “ difficult to kill a sheep 
with dignity in a modern language, to flay and prepare it 
for the table, detailing every circumstance of the process; 
difficult also, without sinking below the level of poetry, to — 
harness mules to a waggon, particularising every article of 
their furniture, straps, rings, staples, and even the knots 
that kept all together ;” but a modern realist would, on 
account of the attention to detail, appreciate HomEr if he — 
were indifferent to other qualities of the poet. All the 
apparent inconsistencies and diversities are only evidence — 
of the fidelity of the portraiture of such complex models as 
men and women, whether found in Troy or imagined to 
exist on Olympus. It is partly on account of the apparent 
inconsistencies in the poems that Mr. GLADSTONE, who was — 
a student of Bishop BUTLER and was aware of the irrecon- 
cilable aspects of the universe, insisted on the importance 
of Homer as an historian. According to him :— : 


The earliest Greek history should be founded on the text 
of Homer, and not merely on its surface, but on its depths. 
Not only its more broad and obvious statements should be 
registered, but we should search and ransack all those slighter 
indications, suggestions and sources of inference in which it 1s 
so extraordinarily rich, and compel it, as it were, to yield up its 
treasures. We cannot, indeed, like the zoologist, say the very 
words, “‘ Give me the bone and I will disinter the animal,” yet 
so accurately was the mind of Homer constructed that we may 
come nearer to this certainty in dealing with him than with any 
other child of man. The later and inferior evidence should be 
differently handled, and should not be viewed as intrinsically 
authoritative. But that which fills up the gaps or confirms the 
suggestions of Homer, becomes thereby entitled to something 
of historic rank. Again, widely extended and uniformly con- 
tinued traditions may amount to proof of notoriety, and may, 
not by their individual credit but by their concurrence, supply ~ 
us with standing ground of tolerable firmness. Beyond all this 
we may proceed and may present to view, where for any cause 
it seems deserving, even ill-supported legends, but always as 
such, with fair notice of any circumstances which may tend to 
fix their credit or discredit, and with a line sufficiently marked 
between these and the recitals which rest upon Homeric 
authority. Thus the general rule would be to begin with 
Homer, a Jove principfium. We should plant his statements 
each in their place as so many foundation-stones, While he 
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leads us by the hand we should tread with comparative confi- 
dence ; when we quit his zuidance we should proceed with 
caution, with mistrust, with a tone no higher than that of 
speculation and avowed conjecture. 


An example of the use which can be made of the epics 
as a basis for an historical investigation, in the manner pro- 
posed by Mr. Grapstone, is afforded by M. EMILE 
Bourmy in his “ Philosophie de l’Architecture en Grece,” 
or, as he preferred to call it, ‘‘ La Psychologie de PArchi- 
tecture en Gréce.” He proposed to show there was rela- 
tion between the character of the Attic Greek and the 
Parthenon. For evidence of the thoughts of the Athenians 
he relied on what was said about their Ionian ancestors by 
Homer. There were, of course, changes in manners and 
customs since the heroic age which the poet described. 
The Athenians could not assist at the Olympian games, 
which were intended, as we said above, to bring about more 
unity among the various peoples, without deriving lessons 
from Dorian practices. Accordingly, they abandoned their 
long Eastern robes, they brought up their children in less 
luxury, and they adopted the Doric style for the temple of 
the patroness of Athens. But they could not follow the 
Dorian example in sacrificing their individuality in order to 
become atoms in a large mass. ‘They continued to imitate 
the warriors of the “Iliad,” who were disposed to assert 
their independence before AGAMEMNON himself, and if 
gods came in their way to turn them aside with blows of 
sword or lance. They loved ease, and war was valued only 
as a means to secure it. As a consequence, they could not 
bear to see in their architecture any startling contrasts or 
novelties. The deviations from ancient forms must be 
introduced gradually. The sculptured or pictorial repre- 
sentations must have ancient legends for subjects. In their 
orations and literature they followed the even tenor of 
their way. Homer’s scenes unroll like a panorama instead 
of being a picture in which something is dominant. Inthe 
palaces of Atcinous and MENELAUs the decoration was of 
a metallic sort, which could be generally applied, and the 
effect was satisfactory if the building appeared to shine like 
the sun or moon. ‘The early Ionic style, says M. Boutmy, 
showed Semitic influence, and would not be out of place in 
Jerusalem or Khorsabad, and the order was always incon- 
sistent. In Sparta, on the contrary, austerity prevailed. 
The people were not disposed to be talkative, but when 
they spoke their words were the expression of mature 
thought. The Doric style resembled the Doric speech : 
it was the outcome of reasoning. In Athens it received the 
treatment which made the style not only beautiful, but more 
consistent than it was originally. 

Another peculiarity of Athens for which there was 
sanction in HomER was the respect shown to the artist. 
Painting and sculpture could be practised by free men alone 
in the heroic times. The privileges increased as time rolled 
on, and the severity of the rules against architects can be 
taken as proofs of a desire to keep them from becoming 
too powerful. Hrppopamus, the architect, says M. Boutmy, 
presented his house at the Piraeus to the public. The 
commissions for public edifices were given by a vote of the 
people, after a consideration of the designs and hearing the 
speeches of the competitors. PHiLoN of Athens had 
gained a reputation for eloquence on those occasions. In 
HomeEr’s days the architect or architect-decorator was con- 
sidered to be superior to the sculptor. But the public 
games, of which a consequence was the commission of a 
portrait statue of the victor, increased the demand for the 
sculptor’s art, and he rose in importance. Hence it was 
that temples were erected which were arranged to make the 
sculptured accessories prominent, and the name of Purp1as 
rather than that of IcTiNUS was associated with the 
Parthenon. But inthe course of years sculpture became 
excessive, while architecture became, as it were, more self- 
reliant and sought impressive rather than expressive effects. 
That impressiveness was, however, attained, as M. Boutmy 
points out, by a sort of sophistry which was more subtle 
than could be imagined in Homer’s days. According to 
HeEtioporus of Larisse, the architect should invent pro- 
cesses in order to make a dupe of the sight by substituting 
an apparent symmetry and proportion for the realities. 
M. Bourtmy explains at length how the end was gained in 
the Parthenon, which displays at once a passionate taste for 
geometrical forms and a profound horror for whatever is 
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brutal in them. At a distance the solids appear as rigid 
and regular as minerals. The elements are the triangle, 
square, rectangle, parallelopipedon, cylinder, but on closer 
study it is discerned that the rigid, mechanical straight lines 
are curves, and have a flexible grace. 

There is much more in M. Boutmv’s book which sug- 
gests that Homer is more than a name with French archi- 
tects, as with many other Frenchraen besides students of 
Greek literature. In addition to the reasons which will 
always make men turn to the poet whose epics were at one 
time considered as competent to serve by themselves for 
the literary education of a gentleman, the French have the 
satisfaction of knowing there was emigration in an early age 
from Greece to France, and that the new-comers, as M. 
LENTHERIC points out, found so much in the physical 
character of the southern districts to remind them of their 
native shores, they must quickly have felt themselves at 
home. The Celts were friendly to the strangers, and it is 
allowable to conclude that the French character shows a 
strain of Greek blood. In no other country in Europe was 
so successful an effort attempted to create a Neo-Grec 
style in architecture. The painters, sculptors, musicians 
and poets of the southern provinces still pride themselves 
on having more of than strain that their rivals in other parts 
of France. There is, accordingly, some excuse for many of 
the attempts which are made occasionally to “ franciser 2 
Homer, a process which SatnrE-BruvE condemned, al- 
though he wished his countrymen to read a page of the’ 
“Tliad” every morning as soon as they were awake, in order 
that they might be inspired to attempt something out of 
the common, 

To a Frenchman there is accordingly no presumption, 
no attempt at an unfair monopoly of the privilege to offer 
homage to the poet, in IncREs’s Afotheosis of Homer,* 
where for one Englishman (SHAKESPEARE), one Italian 
(Dante), one German (GorTHE), he introduces NicHOLAs 
Poussin, CORNEILLE, Racine, BOILEAU, MOLIERE, 
FENELON and IncrEs around the throne. Probably want 
of space prevented the appearance of French warriors, for 
NApoLEeon expressed the general belief when he said that 
Homer must have been an old soldier, while, judging by 
the description of the capture of Troy, Vrrcit could have 
known no more of the division of a battle than a spinster. 

Paut Baupry would have been more willing to pay a 
tribute to the cosmopolitanism of Homer than was INGRES. 
But he was no less of a lover of antiquity than the 
older painter, whose essentials for happiness consisted in 
“plain food, a spacious atelier, and the Venus of Melos.” 
Epmonp Asourt relates that he first came across BAUDRY in 
one of the phantom cabarets of Pompeii, where the artist 
had been living for a month with the ghosts of the 
revellers who, we suppose, if they had voices, would say 
with the journalist, ‘“Paoruccio! tu es bon, facile 2d 
vivre, solide & l’user et cher & tes amis.” He was a man’s 
man was the swarthy little Paut, and he often aided 
The Architect with more than a friend’s energy. It was 
easy for him to become a Greek and to imagine Greeks of 
all conditions, as vivified by the rays of Homer, and 
inspired to action rather than to statuesque posing. 

The picture we illustrate resembles the painter in its 
animation and light-heartedness, although warriors, artists, 
musicians and husbandmen may have lived like Pau. 
Baupry under the shadow of atra Cura. They can give 
way to their emotions, and feel it was good to be near the 
High Priest of the Muses and to form a shrine for him. 
But the builder we see in the foreground must exercise more 
restraint over his feelings. His duties are serious. Was it 
because he was his younger brother’s keeper that PauL 
BaupRY wished to show that an architect’s duty imposes 
self-sacrifice, and that amidst the ceremonies in a church 
or the performances in an opera house he cannot forget his 
responsibility, and has to forego pleasures as intellectual as 
those which are the reward of votaries of HOMER? 


Plans and Drawings prepared and submitted to the Dum- 
barton Town Council by Mr. Thomson for the municipal 
buildings which it is proposed to erect at a cost of 15,000/., 
have been passed, subject to the further consideration of certain 
minor details. 


* For illustration see Zhe Architect, Vol. XXX. 
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BASES OF VALUE.* 


N_ the autumn of last year the council of the Society decided 
] that another attempt should be made to interest and to 
encourage the younger members of the two professions and 
their respective assistants and pupils, in matters which now 
come, or which hereafter probably will come, within the scope 
of the professional career of most if not of all. With that 
object in view I have undertaken to deal, or to attempt to deal, 
with the subject which forms the title of this paper. The 
practice of valuing is no doubt as old as the hills, but, strange 
to say, there has, so far as my information goes, never yet been 
any publication to assist or to guide young valuers. 

True, from time to time the British public is regaled with 
an account of some compensation case where valuers for a 
claimant put forward figures calculated to stagger the ordinary 
mind, while valuers for the promoters revel in figures which 
seem to be as absurdly underestimated. 

It is a mistake to assume that these wide discrepancies are 
the invention of professional men in modern times, for in the 
Book of . Proverbs we find (xx. 14):—“It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer ; but when he is gone his way then he 
boasteth.” 

It is not my intention to seek to reconcile valuations which 
are extravagant, and whose only redeeming feature is that both 
sides are equally extravagant, but rather to point out the 
main principles which should underlie and form a sort of bed- 
rock to all valuations which are worthy of the name. 

The initial question “ What is value?” is an important one. 
Some people would answer it by saying that the value of every- 
thing is the price which would be fixed at a public auction. 
That answer may or may not be true. At the most it is only a 
price which a purchaser is willing to give and a vendor to 
accept. It is a common occurrence for property to be knocked 
down at auction to a bidder who there and then sells at a hand- 
some profit to another, who, lacking full confidence in his own 
judgment, at the moment, pays or contracts to pay a handsome 
profit to his bolder competitor. Neither could it be contended 
that property offered by auction for which there was no bid was 
therefore of no value. Values cannot be ascertained by mere 
comparison with prices paid on other occasions and under other 
circumstances for the same, for an adjoining, or for any other 
property. Neither can a true basis of value be found by 
adopting any hard and fast rule, whether of proportion or 
otherwise. Sound judgment must be at the root, and arithmetic 
is only an accessory. Every “rule of thumb” should be 
discarded. j 

Value then is, and always must be, a matter of opinion—not 
a sum found by guessing, or by any process mental or other- 
wise, short of careful examination of all the surrounding cir- 
_ cumstances, and an intelligent application of the knowledge 
which only follows study and experience. 

Apart from moral obligations, valuers should bear con- 
stantly in mind the fact that clients who advance money on 
mortgage of real estate are entitled in case of loss to recover 
from persons whose valuations have misled them, unless such 
valuers are prepared to prove to the satisfaction of the Court 
that proper care has been exercised. Some Yorkshire valuers 
have learned this through bitter experience, and in other cases 
lineal descendants have had to suffer severely for their prede- 
cessors’ carelessness or incompetency. 

Equally important and responsible is the position of the 
valuer whose judgment is relied upon by a prospective vendor 
or purchaser. If possible, still more important is the duty im- 
posed on the valuer who is called upon to hold the balance 
fairly between buyer and seller, or in partitions of estates 
between members of families and other co-owners. 

It seems odd that in this country no one must sign a formal 
valuation without he holds a license so to do, but that licenses 
are granted indiscriminately to every one who applies for them, 
whether trained or untrained, qualified or unqualified. 

It is needless to add that in periods of agricultural depres- 
sion and dislocations of trade through hostile tariffs, changes 
of fashion, &c., all values of real estate are quantities subject to 
change. In many of the smaller Yorkshire towns there has 
been experienced in recent years a depreciation in the value of 
retail shops by reason of the growth of co-operative distribution. 

It has been said that all land in England is held mediately 
or immediately of the Crown. There have been and there may 
yet be lands held in respect of military and other services, but 
we only need deal with the three systems or tenures upon 
which lands are commonly held in this country. These are 
first, freeholds—that is to say, lands held by deed, grant or 
prescription without any payment in respect thereof, other than 
taxes imposed by Parliament and rates levied by the various 
sanitary, poor law and school board authorities. Second, lease- 
holds—lands held on lease, strictly speaking, are deemed to be 
personal property. These may be leases either for years or 


* A paper read before the Bradford Society of Architects and 
Surveyors, by Mr. W. B. Woodhead, president, 
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for lives. Within a few miles of Bradford lands are held (in 
some cases subject to ground rents and in other cases without) 
for periods varying from a single year up to as much as 
3,000 years. With the exception of agricultural leases, terms 
of ninety-nine and 990 years are the rule. And third, copy- 
holds—a copyholder holds his lands as a sort of tenant of a 
feudal or other superior lord. He has no conveyance deed or 
lease, but at the next court day after death or an agreement to 
sell, the copyhold tenant appears and formally “surrenders ' 
his holding. His successor then has his name entered in the 
court rolls as the new or substituted tenant. The new tenant 
pays the fees and takes a copy of the entry. Hence the title 
of “ copyholder.” 

In former years the ownership of a large estate carried with 
it a political power which for the time being lent an added 
value—which value disappeared with the passing of the Ballot 
Act. In later years the Ground Game Act (more commonly 
known as the Hares and Rabbits Bill) denuded lands of an 
amenity which to many people formed its greatest charm. At 
a still later period the serious increase of the death duties has 
tended to lower fee simple values. The next attack threatened 
against the landowner is what is called the “single tax” and 
the “taxation of land values ”—the intention being that the first 
shall cover all national and local expenditure, and the second 
is to take out of the landowner not only what is now paid on 
farming value, but on what revenue would arise if the land were 
sold for building purposes. Then the British farmer and 
through him the British landowner have to struggle against 
vast and constantly increasing free importations of live and 
dead farming stock, grain and other produce from foreign 
countries, many of whom levy a heavy tax on nearly everything 
we export to them. An agitation is now being promoted with 
the object of paying “ Old Age Pensions,” and the proposal is 
that the landlords shall contribute one-third of the sum required 
for these pensions. 

All these factors have tended, and will tend to reduce land 
values, though we are probably now on the threshold of an era 
when the exceptional cheapness of money may to some extent 
counteract this gradual decline. Within my own experience 
the rate of interest accruing from gilt-edged securities has fallen 
from.4 to about 23 per cent. 

High and bleak moorlands, clothed with heather or “ling,” 
and the natural moor grass called “bent,” may range in rental 
value from Is. to 5s. per acre to the sheep farmer as summer 
pasture, the sporting rights (mainly grouse shooting), worth 
say from Is. to 3s. per acre per annum, being reserved by the 
owner and not unfrequently let separately. ae 

Where moorlands, with watercourses traversing valleys 
suitable for reservoir construction, and within moderate 
distances of towns, can be found, there is a value far greater 
than that due to mere sheep farming or grouse shooting. 
Influential members of this Society have recently claimed that 
landowners are entitled to charge for the water itself—that is to 
say, the value capitalised at per thousand gallons. This is 
rather a new departure, and it would be interesting to know 
how far the claim is based on sound law.» : 

When tracts of high sheep pasture are divorced from the 
low-lying meadows which produce winter fodder, the value of 
the high pasture or “summering ” is reduced accordingly. 

In the ascending scale, next in importance to moorlands 
comes pastures—more valuable because of sheltered position, 
smaller enclosures, improved cultivation, superior subsoil and 
proximity to farmsteads. The pasture is rich, indeed, which 
will in a summer fatten a bullock per acre. 

Next in importance to good pasture is good meadow land. 
Meadows as a rule are, or ought to be, well manured in the 
autumn or winter of each alternate year. When this has been 
done a number of years on a fair good soil, the yield will be in 
the average of years about one and a quarter tons of dried hay - 
per acre. Where constant heavy manuring is resorted to this 
weight may be exceeded, but it will be found in nearly every 
case that it is an increase of quantity at the cost of quality. 

The heaviest weight of produce, and as regards some crops 
the most valuable, is obtained from arable land. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunate for the farmer in this the manufacturing part 
of the West Riding, that the increased cost of labour and the 
fall in the value of grain have in recent years done much to 
extinguish this value—especially so with heavy clay lands. 

Near to all towns, and perhaps to the more important 
villages, there is a fringe or zone of surrounding land which 
though at the time being occupied as farming land, possesses 
an increased value because butchers, horse-keepers, gardeners 
and others are willing and can afford to pay rents higher than 
would be possible for a mere farmer. This is occasionally the 
case where the intrinsic rental value under. other circum- 
stances would be only nominal. It would be well to remember 
that the demand for this accommodation or mercantile land 
must always be a more or less limited quantity. a 

In the sense that all land can be built upon, it may be said 
that all land is building land. But the definition of the term 
must be limited by thé value to land which is so situated that 
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there is a present demand for it for building purposes, or that 
there is reasonable ground for assuming that a demand will 
arise within a measurable and not too remote period, Even 
ripe building land requires some little time for realisation. In 
all cases where the latent value would require a period of years 
for conversion into hard cash present value must be found by 
the process of discounting, at a proper rate of interest, for 
realisation at the expiration of the required number of years. 

The three classes of land last referred to, viz. agricultural 
land, accommodation land and building land, are not always 
divided by sharp or clearly defined lines. There 1s frequenily 
room for much difference of opinion on the question where one 
class ends and another begins. 

Agricultural land without buildings must be less valuable 
than similar lands held with buildings. Still, as produce andprofit 
arise from the land rather than from the buildings, it is usual 
and not far wrong to value the buildings with, and as part of 
the farm lands with which the buildings are held. 

Obsolete manufactories have for years been, as to values, a 
diminishing quantity, and have now almost reached vanishing 
point. The same may be said of water as a motive power in 
the majority of cases. In former years it seems as if manufac- 
turers provided machinery to fit mills, but in this time of cruel 
competition mills must be of the type, pattern and dimensions 
to suit the most modern labour-saving machinery. | 

Value in buildings is seldom increased by showy exteriors, 
though the opposite result may oft be found in the wake of the 
jerry-builder. 

Architects usually value buildings at per cubic foot, sur- 
veyors by the square yard of floorage. It is interesting to note 
in ordinary buildings how nearly the cost of new buildings 
approximates to the rule of one-half to the mason, one-fourth 
to the carpenter, and the remaining fourth to the minox trades. 

There is no class of property upon which greater differences 
of opinion exist than public-house property. Practically now 
public-houses are a monopoly, and have nearly all gravitated 
into the hands of the brewers. Instead of treating public- 
houses as worth a certain rental multiplied by a number of 
years’ purchase, they are sold on the capitalised value of the 
trade which is, or may be, carried on in them. Some public- 
house valuers take the net annual value as one-tenth of the 
gross takings. Others, again, say that a public-house or a 
beer-house is worth the number of barrels of ale sold per week 
multiplied by 700. And in both cases it is without regard to 
the situation or character of the structure. 

It means that the property and the trade are lumped 
together, and both sold as freeholds. It is difficult to conceive 
that the present mad speculation in licensed premises can 
much longer continue. It may be well to mention that it has 
been held the goodwill of a public-house is part of the house, 
and is not to be deemed the property of the occupier. 

Ground-rents, as distinguished from rack-rents, may be 
divided into two classes, viz. the ground-rents of bare land 
which should represent fair interest on the fee simple value of 
the property at the date of the lease. But when buildings have 
been erected on leasehold land the ground-rents due to the 
ground landlord become a secured payment by reason of the 
added value of those buildings, thereby increasing to some 
extent the number of years’ purchase which an investor would 
be justified in giving. 

The interesting question of having these ground-rents or 
values free from local taxation is hardly a fit matter for dis- 
cussion on this occasion. 

It sometimes happens that the valuer is called upon to 
advise as to the value of an estate or an interest in an estate 
which accrues on the death of an owner for life. The value 
here depends on two factors: the value of the estate, and the 
age or rather probable duration of life of the tenant for life. 

Since the payment of tithe in kind was commuted in favour 
of money payments, both tithes, small tithes or vicarial dues, 
and land tax may be considered in the same category as 
ground-rents, that is, as first charges or secured ground-rents. 

In this part of Yorkshire the payment of royalties is not 
common, but still it is yet the practice on some estates to have 
in lieu of rent a royalty or percentage calculated on the output 
of the coal, ironstone, stone, manufactured bricks, lead, &c., 
which the tenant extracts from his Jandlord’s property. 

The value of steam and water-power has been the subject 
of much contention. The old-fashioned system of adopting as 
a basis the fiction of a nominal horse-power is gradually being 
supplanted by the actual or indicated. The former was little 
more than a rule of thumb; the latter is alone reliable, and even 
that should be considered in relation to the waste or economy 
of fuel due to obsolete or modern engines and boilers. 

In every case the valuer should examine and consider the 
special circumstances and surroundings. Nothing leads people 
wrong in these matters so much as endeavouring to apply all- 
round rules. 

After a careful examination of most properties the valuer 
should decide what is the fair and full gross annual rental which 
such properties would command from a substantial tenant in 
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the average of years. He should not be misled by existing 
rents which may be ridiculously low, or too high to be per- 
manently maintained. He should have due regard to the 
influences of a growing or decaying district. He should also, 
as far as may be in his power, separate the goodwill which will 
follow an outgoing tenant from that which belongs to the pro- 
perty. 

But the gross annual value in every case is to be discounted 
by deducting such items as do not in practice reach the pocket 
of the owner ; those items are shortly known as “ outgoings,” 
and they include the following :— 

1. Fire Insurance Premiums.—This in most cases is a small 
item, but none the less is it a necessary deduction. ‘The 
alternative is holding. property “ which is to day, and to-morrow 
may be cast into the oven.” The rate depends of course on 
the risks incurred and on the status of the insurance company. 

2. Repairs.—It is difficult if not impossible to find a pro- 
perty owner, other than the owner of ground rents, whose 
income is not reduced year by year by reason of the outlay 
necessary to maintain the various structures in a tenantable 
state of repair. The cost of repairs is greater in the case of 
old and jerry-built property, and less with good modern pro- 
perty, but though the cost of repairs may be small it never 
ceases to exist. 

3. Leakage.—There is another outgoing commonly called 
leakage. This also is a varying quantity. It takes cognisance 
of those few tenants who are neither willing nor able to pay, 
and of the still larger number who are willing but unable. It 
includes in many cases of removal the loss of rent sustained 
between one tenant leaving and the next one entering. But 
perhaps the most important element in leakage is the loss | 
sustained periodically by the provision of buildings largely in 
excess of the natural demand. I have seen in this borough 
whole streets of unoccupied houses. 

4. Street and Sewer Work.—A very important question to 
be investigated by the valuer is, “Is anything due to the 
sanitary authority for sewering, paving, flagging, &c.?” and if 
not, “Is there likely to be any such expenditure required ?” 
These charges may not only be registered as mortgages, but the 
authorities may deem them to be payable by way of special or 
private improvement rates, and in either case they take pre- 
cedence of the ordinary mortgage. 

5. Rates and Taxes.—Where the owner pays tithe, land 
tax, improvement rates, general district rates, poor rates, water 
rates or rents, charges for gas or any other payment in respect 
of the property under consideration, these outgoings should 
not only be taken into account, but the valuer should if possible 
satisfy himself whether these payments are or are not likely to 
have an upward tendency. The ordinary tenant who finds 
local taxation too heavy can remove to districts less seriously 
afflicted, but not so the unfortunate property owner. To him 
an increase of the local burdens means the whittling away of a 
portion of his freehold. 

6. Rent Collection—It seems only reasonable that where 
rents must be collected weekly, fortnightly or monthly—to avoid 
the risk of greater loss than if collected quarterly or half-yearly 
—that the cost of collection should be treated as an outgoing. 
I know there are different opinions on the subject. I only 
express my own. ; 

After the net annual value has been found by deducting all 
proper outgoings from gross annual value, we have next to con- 
sider the subject of ‘years’ purchase.” This phrase is com- 
monly used to express the rate of interest which an investor 
would be entitled to receive from his capital when exchanged 
for property of a more or less permanent, substantial and 
certain character. It may also be taken as denoting the dura- 
tion or “life” of a security. As an illustration of this, it may 
be said that real estate follows the principle adopted in the 
stock and share market, viz. the greater the risk the greater 
must be the interest on outlay, and the less the risk the less 
will be the interest. Following out this rule, we find that the 
investor who indulges in the luxury of consols, secured ground 
rents or any other gilt-edged securities must be content with 
less than 3 per cent. interest of his money, while another 
investor, or rather speculator, endowed with the courage or 
pluck of a gambler, risks his capital on securities which may 
turn up trumps or may not. 

Capital invested on fads may usually be dealt with as non- 
existent, and the same may be said of mansions with glass 
houses, pleasure grounds, &c., which are too large and too 
costly to be kept up by any but the very rich and fastidious. 

It goes without saying that in real estate as in other things 
there is a difference to be noted between wholesale and retail 
transactions, and also that in joint property a half or quarter 
share does not necessarily represent a half or quarter of the 
entirety. 

In the West Riding generally, but not invariably, the 
movement of site values has been an upward one, counteracting 
in some cases, and more than counteracting in others, the 
depreciation which is inseparable from buildings of every 
description, 
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Within the memory of people now living public bodies had 
to pay 4 and over 4 per cent. interest on loans secured by 
mortgages of the rates of their districts. To-day such loans 
are negotiated at little more than halfthose rates. A corporate 
body which now purchases good property to pay 33 per cent., 
and borrows in the open market at 3, is able to make a satis- 
factory profit on the transaction. It is to be hoped, however, 
that our corporations will never pledge our rates in such risky 
speculations as wholesale cottage building, not even with the 
excuse presented by insanitary areas. . 

Valuations for compensations under the Lands Clauses 
Acts should not follow the same lines exactly as cases arising 
under the Public Health Act. In the latter the payment is 
restricted to damage, and the umpire or sole arbitrator may 
find that the damage is nil. In the former the intention of the 
legislature was that every person whose property was either 
taken or prejudically affected should be fairly and fully com- 
pensated. The practice of surveyors all over the country has 
built up a sort of custom by adding for a number of incidental 
matters a percentage under the somewhat misleading name of 
“allowance for compulsory sale.” This allowance on agricul- 
tural land has sometimes been put as high as 50 per cent., on 
commercial or accommodation land 20 and 25 per cent., and on 
buildings 10 per cent. There has, however, been in recent 
years a tendency both to clairn and allow a uniform sum of Io 
per cent. The value under the Lands Clauses Act is in all 
cases to be interpreted as the value which the property has to 
the owner, and not to the company or corporation who are 
purchasing. 

There has been more than one attempt to introduce into 
this country a system of charging against the property owner a 
proportion of the improvement which public undertakings are 
calculated to bring. This isa product of the United States, 
and is called “betterment.” A 

It is, of course, difficult to say what may happen in the dim 
and distant future, but it is not likely that betterment will ever 
be the law of the land here unless it is accompanied by 
“worsement.” If that day does come—well, “may I be there 
to see” and to take a hand in the application of the novel 
principles. 

An important part of the business of some surveyors, though 
a sealed book to most, consists of the work of making valuations 
of rating areas for assessment purposes under instructions from 
assessment committees and overseers of the poor. These 
valuations are seldom made with the requisite care and skill, 
and injustices are frequently borne which would not be tolerated 
if the sufferers could see a cheap and easy remedy. 

Much of this difficulty arises through property being occu- 
pied by the owner and the consequent necessity of creating that 
very interesting personage known as the “hypothetical tenant.” 

It is no offence to any valuer to say that no one man can 
possess the necessary qualifications to value properly all classes 
of rateable hereditaments. 

Where coal, stone or other minerals have been worked out 
of bounds, and in the absence of any agreement, the person 
who trespasses on his neighbour’s mineral field is liable to pay, 
not the rental value, but the value of the coal or stone as a 
chattel when lifted to the surface, deducting only the cost of 
conveyance to the surface. 

Most valuers have a mass of information with regard to 
property sales, but probably few have that information classified 
and catalogued so as to be readily accessible. How convenient 
it would be if the members of the Bradford Society could see 
their way to compile an official register for the common use 
of all. 

May I, in conclusion, urge the younger men present, who 
are in all probability destined to be the future valuers of 
Bradford and surrounding districts, to at once set about making 
themselves practically acquainted with this very important part 
of their profession ? 

One of the methods I would recommend would be to 
examine and inquire into local properties advertised for sale by 
auction. Ascertain rentals, areas, outgoings, &c., and try to 
form an opinion as to the price at which the property ought to 
be sold. Attend the sale. Note the result, and then sit down 
and seek to correct the valuation in the light of actual selling 
prices. 

My hope is that the offices of the Bradford architects and 
surveyors should supply not only the future valuers of this 
district, but a class of professional men whose advice shall be 
sought for all over Yorkshire and the North of England. 


Mr. Pitt-Lewis, Q.C., decided in the City of London Court 
on Monday that an owner of premises let out in flats, on 
receiving express notice that they contain a dangerous thing, 
becomes subject to the same liability as the owner ‘of real 
property is under towards his neighbour. Leave to appeal was 


given, but it is not yet known whether the defendant will elect 
to avail himself of such leave. 


MILTON’S LONDON. 


N Saturday, in connection with the University Extension 
movement, Professor Hales delivered a lecture on 
“‘Milton’s London.” He observed that among all the honour- 
able natives of London there was no one in literary eminence 
who could be placed above Milton. But in the case of Milton, 
as in that of so many others, London could not claim to have 
produced the race from which he sprang. His family, like 
Shakespeare’s, belonged to the Midlands. But Milton was 
much in London in his earlier days—London was really his 
home—and he grew up to be devoted to the City. During 
nearly the whole of his literary life he lived in London, and it 
was in London that nearly all his finest works were written, 
No place ever had such an attraction for Milton as London. 
He could be described as a thorough Londoner, one absolutely 
in sympathy with the aspirations of the City of his day. They 
could not expect in Milton’s works such abundant references - 
to local matters as in the works of Shakespeare or Ben Jonson, — 
but still there were many passages in his writings which showed — 
his familiarity with its life and scenes. He was not, as some 
supposed, always a recluse. There were times when he took 
his walks abroad and noted the manners and ways of the 
crowds in the highways. In “Il Penseroso,”’ when he 
spoke of his delight in Gothic buildings, no doubt old St. Pauls — 
was in his mind. In some of his poems he described with 
great delight the scenes of London life. He referred to the 
theatres of his time, and from several passages in his works it 
was quite certain that he took a keen pleasure in the drama 
of his day. Although there were many references in his works 
to the outer life of London, Milton was much more deeply — 
attracted by its inner life and its intellectual and spiritual move- 
ment. For a time, at any rate, London satisfied his ideal of — 
what the capital of a great nation should be. There was no 
brighter eulogy of London to be found in all literature than in q 
Milton’s ‘“‘ Areopagitica.” He there described London as the 
home of liberty of thought and national regeneration. How- 
ever scanty were the direct references of Milton to the localities 
of London, there was abundant evidence to identify him more 
or less directly with various sites and abodes in London. He 
appeared to have been constantly shifting his domicile, as was” 
said to be the habit of all born and bred Londoners. But with — 
all his wanderings there could be little doubt that his favourite 
neighbourhood was the old City. His longest stay in one 
place appeared to be in Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields, where — 
he passed the last ten years of his life. It was here that he 
completed “Paradise Lost.” Almost the exact site of the 
house could now be identified. In this old house he received — 
the visits of distinguished people, and especially foreigners, and 
it was in this house he died in 1674. He was buried hard by at — 
St. Giles, Cripplegate. His life was simple and plain; he 
always lived up to his principles, and strove to be true to him- 
self. He fought with great keenness for what he believed to be — 
good. Indeed, to him not only English poetry but English — 
character owed a debt it could never pay. He used his 
splendid endowments, both intellectual and moral, to the best — 
possible purpose. Whether regarded as a man ora poet, his — 
name would always be linked not only among the greatest of — 
Londoners but the greatest of Englishmen. _ 
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EGYPTIAN TOMBS. E 


T the Royal Institution on Friday night Professor Flinders — 
Petrie gave a lecture on “ The Development of the Tomb 
in Egypt.” In order to understand the tomb, he said, it was 
necessary to know the theory of the soul on which it was con- 
structed. Four theories were held among the Egyptians. — 
According to the bird theory the soul fluttered in and out of the — 
tomb in the form of a human-headed bird; on the Osiris — 
theory the deceased went to the kingdom of Osiris; on the — 
solar theory he joined the souls in the boat of the Sun God; — 
while the mummy theory required that the body must be pre- — 
served for ages until restored to the soul. The earliest tombs — 
belonged certainly to a time when the mummy theory was 
not in force. The principal age of development was from 
about 4000 B.C. to 2500 B.C., after which date no new 
ideas were introduced. Professor Petrie proceeded to exhibit 
a long series of lantern slides illustrating the development 
of the above-ground portion of the tomb from a mere mound, — 
with a niche out of which the soul may come, to an elaborate 
and complex structure with numerous chambers and courts. 
He pointed out how the form and plan were influenced, now by 
the desire of the family to have the statue representing the 
deceased in full view, now by their anxiety to have it preserved 
from any disfigurement that might grieve the soul, by having it 
entirely walled up, and explained how the sculptures and 
decorations were for the delectation of the soul. Next he 
described a series of tombs with sloping brickwork passages 
leading down to the chamber containing the coffin, and showed — 
how, on account of certain engineering difficulties, the passage — 
a. 
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itself became a high vaulted chamber. The earliest pyramid 
started from such a type. Successive coats of masonry were 
added above the tomb so as to leave the outline stepped, and 
finally it occurred to the builders to put on an external smooth 
slope. All pyramids, however, were not built in this gradual 
way, later ones being started de nova and carried out as single 
structures. In conclusion, the lecturer said that in later times 
—say about 600 B.C.—the tomb was merely a well-shaft with a 
chamber opening off it at the bottom to contain the body, and 
that ultimately it became a simple shallow grave into which the 
body was put in the clothes worn in life. 


GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 
N Saturday last the annual visit to Greenwich was under- 
O taken. The chief interest centred in the new building. 
Flamsteed’s old observatory, the transit circle, the fundamental 


instrument of the observatory, the solar standard clock, the | 


chronograph, the time department, the chronometers, says the 
Times, all remain as they have been in previous years. 

The new building, though still incomplete, promises to be a 
handsome and striking structure. It is cruciform in plan, con- 
taining a central octagon, surmounted by the second largest 
dome of the observatory, and with four wings directed to the 
four cardinal points of the compass. The main entrance to the 
building is in the face of the north wing and leads into the 
Astronomer Royal’s own room. Here are the most interesting 
exhibits of the year, including some fine photographs of the 
moon, taken with the Cassegrain reflector, a series of photo- 
graphs of close double stars taken with the 28-inch refractor, 
the largest telescope of the observatory, and, most interesting 
of all, a set of six beautiful transparencies from the photographs 
of the recent total solar eclipse taken by the Astronomer Royal 
at Sahdol, in India. These were on a scale of 4 inches to the 
sun’s diameter and were taken with the photo-heliograph of 
g-inch aperture which was presented to the Royal Observatory 
by Sir Henry Thompson in 1891. The east and west wings, 
which had not been commenced a year ago, have made 
good progress. The walls are up to the level of the eaves 
and the chief rooms are floored, though still open to the 
sky. These will be computing rooms for the departments 
of solar and stellar photography, at present housed in the 
garrets of the north and south wings. When this change is 
effected the garrets will be available for their original purpose— 
the storage of photographs and books. Provision has also 
been made for warming the whole building of the new Physica 
Observatory by means of hot air. During the cold and damp 
conditions of winter this is a very necessary provision, not only 
for the computing rooms, but for the sake of the valuable 
photographic records that have accumulated at the Royal 
Observatory. These have hitherto been stored in the new 
library, and have suffered very considerably from damp during 
the winter months. This damage has been most serious in the 
case of the plates for the photographic mapping of the 
heavens, many of which have been rendered useless through 
damage to the gelatine films. Some damage has also been 
done to the photographs of the sun which are also stored here, 
but apparently toa much smaller extent. In the case of the 
star plates the film has in some instances left the glass, or 
shows signs of doing so. In all 166 catalogue plates out of 909, 
and go chart plates out of 828 have deteriorated. Positives on 
glass of all the 90 damaged chart plates have been taken, and 
these are uninjured. ‘The solar and stellar photographs were 
exhibited in the south wing. Among the former were a fine 
series of 16 photographs in a revolving drum, showing the 
progress across the disc of the sun of an immense group of 
spots seen during December last. Another fine’ photograph 
represented the sun on the day of the eclipse, the facule and 
granulations being well marked. 


THE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


| Rae spring excursion under the auspices of this Society 

took place on Saturday, the 28th ult., when Winchester, 
the old capital of England, was visited. The general arrange- 
ments for the excursion were most completely organised by Mr. 
Charles Welch, F.S.A., the hon. secretary, assisted by his son 
Mr. Herbert C. Welch. The director of the party was Mr. T. 
W. Shore, who last year conducted the Society to Salisbury 
and Stonehenge. In the local arrangements at Winchester the 
Society received great assistance from Mr. Norman C. H. 
Nisbett, whose partner is the architect to the cathedral, and 
who is especially well versed in ecclesiastical architecture, and 
a very cordial welcome was extended to the Society by those 
having the custody of the many interesting buildings and 
historical relics in the ancient city and by the authorities 
generally. The mayor, Councillor Alfred Bowker—who boasts 
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of being the successor to the premier mayoralty of England, 
for Winchester has the oldest Corporation—was with the 
visitors throughout the greater part of the day. 

The party, numbering not far short of 100, left Waterloo by 
the 9.30 train, reaching Winchester about a quarter-past eleven. 
Shortly after arriving at Winchester the visitors were received 
at the cathedral by the Very Rev. the Dean (Dr. Stephens) who 
gave a very clear and concise description of the grand fabric, 
which was listened to with much interest, while Mr. Shore also 
gave some picturesque details. We regret that the pressure 


| upon. our space precludes the possibility of giving a full report 


of the day’s proceedings, which included a luncheon at the 
Royal Hotel, at which hearty acknowledgment was made of 
the support given by London in the movement towards honour- 
ing the memory of King Alfred, who died and was buried at 
Mr. Welch, in adding a few words of appreciation 
of the efforts put forth by their fnends to make the visit a 
pleasurable one, and with reference to the Alfred Commemora- 
tion, reminded the assembly that the year 1900 would be the 500th 
anniversary of the passing away of the great poet Chaucer, who 
was a typical Londoner. He hoped that Society would take a 
leading part in the proposed Chaucer commemoration, and that 
they might enlist the sympathy of archeologists all over the 
country. 

St. Giles’s Hill, the site of Wolvesey Castle and Palace, 
Winchester College, the famous Hospital of St. Cross, and 


the great hall of Winchester Castle were among the places to 


which a visit was paid, a most enjoyable time being spent by 
everyone. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
HE yearly meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution was held 
on the 6th inst. in their hall, Savoy Street, Victoria 
Embankment. The retiring president, Mr. Christopher Oakley, 
of the firm of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son & Oakley, took the 
chair. From the report it appeared that the institution had 
now been in existence thirty years. The position it now 
occupied in relation to the profession and its power for useful- 
ness in connection with public interests of great importance 
were the best commentaries on its work. Many matters of 
general interest to the profession had engaged the attention of 
the Council during the last twelve months; among them might 
be mentioned the Bill introduced this session by the London 
County Council for amending the London Building Act, 1894. 
Some of the proposals of the Bill were regarded by the Council 
of the institution as open to the gravest objection, and with the 
advice and assistance of the building committee, who were 
greatly aided, as on previous occasions, by Mr. H. J. Steward 
and Mr. A. R. Stenning, they prepared and lodged a petition 
against the Bill, with the result that what was taken exception 
to had been considerably modified. There had been great 
delay in the execution of the contract for the new building in 
Great George Street, but the Council were doing their best to 
hurry on the completion of the works. The establishment of 
an employment registry had met with general approval, and 
had been the means in many instances of promoting the 
interests of the younger members and of helping employers to 
obtain suitable assistance. The prizes were distributed, and 
Mr. Robert Vigers, of the firm of Messrs. Vigers & Co., Old 
Jewry, was installed as president of the institution for the 
ensuing year. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of this Institute was held on the 2nd inst. in 
the Secretary’s chambers, 115 St. Vincent Street, the 
president, Mr. John James Burnet, in the chair. Messrs. 
William Leck, Johannesburg, and John Rogerson, 58 West 
Regent Street, Glasgow, were elected members. The Secretary 
read a correspondence he had had with the general manager 
of the Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901, regarding the 
conditions of competition for the buildings, and the meeting 
was gratified to learn that, mainly as a result of the action of 
this Institute, the professional members of the building com- 
mittee, together with the convener and vice-convener, had been 
appointed a special committee to examine the competitive 
plans when received and to report. The Secretary also stated 
that he had furnished Mr. Hedley with the names of all the 
architectural bodies in Scotland and the North of England, to 
whom it had been arranged that plans and conditions of the 
competition were to be sent free of charge, intending competi- 
tors being also entitled to get copies on payment of one guinea, 
which would be returned on receipt of a design. The 
Architects’ Registration Bill was remitted to a committee for 
examination and to report. The vice-chairman, Mr. David 
Barclay, and ex-president, Mr. W. Forrest Salmon were 
elected governors of the Glasgow School of Art, and it was 
agreed to renew the prizes given by the Institute to the School 
of Art and Technical College. 
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A CORRESPONDENT in’ Bulawayo informs us about the 
high prices which have to be paid for building in that 
district.:: The lowest rate per foot cube is 1s. Bricklayers 
and masons obtain 3os.'a day, carpenters 255. ;°9-inch by 
3-inch deals cost rs. 2d. a foot run (they were 4s. 6d. before 
the railway came). Bricks are about 5/ a thousand 
delivered ; cement is usually 32 a cask ; lime, poor stuff, 
made locally, is gs. a bag. A five-roomed cottage (one 


storey, of course) costs about 700/,, and lets at from,15Z. to, 


252. a month, according to position (unfurnished). The 
commission of 5 per cent. on a large building brings in a 
desirable sum. As yet there are not many architects in the 
town, and much of the planning is carried out by masons 
and carpenters. The buildings are therefore not always 
satisfactory. This is to be regretted, for Bulawayo is a 
rising town, and should have a prosperous future. The 
prices for labour and materials will take long to reduce, and 
on that account it would be absurd to anticipate rebuilding 
and rectifying of errors within a measurable time. The 
district possesses at least two beautiful building stones close 
at hand in abundance. One is a very fine-grained white 
stone, very easy ‘to work, and in appearance somewhat 


resembling Ancaster ; the other is almost exactly similar to’ 


Red’ Mansfield.” But owing to inability to appreciate the 
advantages of stone, costly cement is too often preferred to 
cover the exteriors of new buildings, 


Mr. JAMES READ VEALL, an architect who was well 
known in Wolverhampton, died on the 27th ult. After 
being engaged as an assistant with the late Epwarp Banks, 
in 1851 he entered into partnership with the late T. R. 
MEyRICck, whose early death severed what appeared to be 
a promising connection. One of Mr. VeEat’s early works 
was the old town hall. Ata later time he planned the gas 
company’s offices, Darlington Street, various offices and 
warehouses, almshouses, the Victoria Nursing Institute, 
schools and houses. . Mr. VEAL also. carried out extensive 
works for.the Wolverhampton and’ the:Cannock Board of 


Guardians.’ The Agricultural Hall was-another instance of. 


his ability for-meeting the requirements of his patrons at 
the smallest pecuniary outlay. The roof of that building was 


at'the time unique’in its way, and has since been adopted’ 


elsewhere. Amongst the deceased’s other works were resi- 
dences at Codsall, Albrighton, Lapley, Penkridge, together 
with a few vicarages,-mission churches, &c. During the 
last few years he was one of the surveyors for the diocese of 
Lichfield:in the Archdeaconry: of Stafford.» He was'a man 
of extensive reading and varied attainments, and: his taste 
for archzeology led him to publish in 1880/a book ‘illustrative 
of old houses in Wolverhampton and neighbourhood. The 
deafness from which he suffered precluded him from taking 
an active part in public affairs ; nevertheless, in his private 
capacity his loss will be felt by many, and his pleasant and 
genial presence missed. by more. His business will be 
carried on by his second son, ASHTON VEALL, whom he 
took into partnership a few years ago. 


TEN cottages to serve for working-class dwellings are to 
be erected in Derwent Avenue, Holbeck, Leeds, by the 
Corporation, from designs by Mr. G. Carrer. According 
to the Leeds Mercury each will have a living-room and 
scullery, two bedrooms and an attic and a cellar. They 
will be through houses, and each will have its own back- 
yard, w.-c. and ashpit. The buildings will be of a substantial 
character, and certain. structural arrangements, which will 
add to the cost, have been prescribed for the sake of health. 
The site of each house—12 yards by 5 yards—has cost 424, 
the building upon it will entail an expenditure of 180Z, 
and the sewering, kerbing, paving and flagging will bring 
the total cost per dwelling up to 233/. ros. | These are com- 
paratively large figures, but if the requirements of the central 
authority are to be complied with the work cannot be done 
for less; and if the Corporation is not to lose money by the 


enterprise the rent per dwelling must be 55. gd. per week, | 


including rates, This will give about 44 per cent. on the 
expenditure, sufficient to pay interest and principal in thirty 
years, the period for which ‘the. money is permitted to be 
borrowed. There is this satisfactory reflection, that should 
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the city continue to prosper as it is now doing, the land on 
which the property stands will in all; probability * have. 
materially increased in value when the borrowed money has: 
deen repaid. It will be interesting, however, to see whether 
the houses, at such a rent, will attract tenants, 


ri i 


THE authorities of Cornell University, U.S., have- 
founded a travelling fellowship in architecture of the value’ 
of 2,000 dols. Competitors must be graduates under thirty — 
years of age, and have attended the two-year special course, _ 
The winner of the fellowship is to remain for eight months, © 
and then to travel in Europe for four months during each — 
of two consecutive years. The following official explana- _ 
tion of the advantages of the course of study proposed is — 
given :—“ The goal of the student in architecture to-day 
should be composition. Unless. this point is always kept 
clearly in view, the student is too apt to fritter away his — 
time over a little design, a little history, more or less con. 
struction, and finally, perhaps, in an aimless wandering 
about Europe for the preparation of pretty sketches and 
elaborate renderings of good, bad and indifferent build- 
ings. The travelling student is too easily lured into 
evil practices by the enchanting charm of a. marble’ 
facade which, though beautiful in colour, is often impos- 
sible in proportion and scale. The other plan which is 
sometimes followed by students abroad is to go immediately _ 
to Paris and prepare for the Beaux-Arts. Should he fail to ie? 
pass the first examination, as most candidates do, he must — 
either adopt the delayed travelling plan or waste six months _ 
in preparation for the next examination. Evidently thereis 
need of some plan which will overcome these objections, — 
Any one acquainted with the system of study in the Paris 
Ecole knows that the high standard of work there is set by — 
the advanced students who stay year after year preparing — 
themselves for the cherished Prix de Rome. These men 
work side by side with the younger, less experienced 
students, often requiring their assistance in finishing draw- 
ings. This daily intercourse creates for the younger men 
an artistic atmosphere, which is of marked advantage and — 
very much. needed in all schools of architecture in this 
country. The Cornell plan will accomplish it.” = = = 


We Wee ctaes ears a Jo... 

Firty years ago the Société des Architectes of Antwerp: | 
was founded. In order to commemorate the jubilee itis: — 
proposed to‘hold a -retrospective exhibition of designs for _ 
buildings, whether executed or only projected, which were _ 
produced by architects during the half-century by architects 
belonging to the province of Antwerp. The exhibition will 
be open from July 3 to 17. Designs, photographs, engray-. 
ings and models will be admitted gratuitously. All works a 
are to be sent in not later than the 18th inst. to the presi-. 
dent of the Society, Rue d’Aremberg, Antwerp. Oo} Sl 


THE eighth edition of that most useful work, “ Kelly's ae 
Directory of the Building Trade,” has appeared, and as 
usual one is amazed by the accuracy which characterises so 
comprehensive an undertaking. When it is said there are _ 
2,314. pages in the volume, the figures are almost enough to. 
suggest the expense, industry and organising power which 
were necessary to bring the labours of the compilers toa 
successful ending. All who are connected with the very ag 
numerous building trades owe a debt to the proprietors for a 
making so invaluable a work of reference available for busi- _ 
nes purposes. ‘T’he thoroughness and correctness of the 
compilation is explained by the statement that “the whole _ 
of the names therein have been personally visited by a large 
staff of canvassers, and the returns made by them have = 
afterwards been arranged by a staff of clerks special trained i. 
to the work.” The resources of the company for preparing 
directories of all. descriptions are unique, and that for the 
building trades is always one of the most creditable. The 
numerous indices facilitate consultation, and the volume is, _ 
in fact, an unquestionable authority, which we advise our 
readers to secure without delay. 
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GROUND PLAN, 


THE LIFE-WORK OF WILLIAM MORRIS.* 


HOUGH six years have gone by, it seems but yesterday 
since I made one of a large audience assembled in this 

hall which listened, with earnest attention and eager interest, 
to an address on the subject of ‘“ The Woodcuts: of Gothic 
Books” by the great man concerning whose wonderful artistic 
and literary career I have undertaken to speak this afternoon 
according to the best of my ability. But I ‘believe I am 
justified in calling his career not only wonderful, but also 
in applying to it the ‘often misused term unique ; for, casting 


back one’s eye over the glorious roll of English poets, which 


among them, I would ask you, besides William Morris, has 
been so gifted as not only to enrich the world with a full tide 
of song, but also to make the age in which he lived an epoch 
in decorative art? 

Little: did I suppose as I listened to his well-chosen words 
on the occasion I have mentioned that it would ever fall to my 
lot to speak of him as belonging to’ the past, for he was four 
years my junior, and until his last illness attacked him, seemed 
always possessed of so much life, vigour and activity as might 
be expected to carry him to extreme'old age. Alas! that itis 
otherwise, for his value in the world was far greater than that 
of a-whole heap of other men, including myself. 

No one who has eyes}to see, intelligence to understand and 


* A paper by Mr. F. S. Ellis, read befo the Applied Art Sectio 
of.the Society of Arts, and published in the Journal of the Society. _n 
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wit to judge, can doubt that in the loss of William Morris we 
have reason to mourn a genius of such magnitude as towered 
aloft even among the men of marked ability, brilliant faculties 
and great attainments who were contemporary with him, like a 
landmark in a wide plain. His death has left a blank that 
none of us can reasonably hope to see filled in our time. But 
though he was my junior in the mere reckoning of years, from 
the first day that I made his acquaintance I recognised clearly 
in how great a degree he was my senior in intellectual capacity 
and acquired knowledge. For more than thirty years I was 
accustomed to regard him as a teacher and a master, and you 
must therefore not expect from me anything by way of criti- 
cism on his life-work other than hearty appreciation, admiration, 
love and wonder. 

Yet it must not be supposed that he was one of those who 
desire to exact from his associates entire. agreement on all 
subjects, or who thrust their views and opinions, whether upon 
art or other matters, dogmatically upon their neighbours ; he 
was, on the contrary, always most willing to listen to objections, 
and to explain and consider a question from various points of 
view, unless he found his interlocutor to degenerate into 
ignorant nonsense or self-conceit, when he would close the dis- 
cussion quickly enough. . 

In thinking over his marvellous personality, I should not, 
though his versatility was wonderful, be inclined to describe 
him as a versatile man, for that term is usually applied to one 
who can do a great many things fairly well, but for the most 
part imperfectly. That was not the case with William Morris. 
Many things he assuredly could do, but ;he never rested till he 
was fully master of that which he undertook, and could do it 
thoroughly well—I will not say perfectly, for he would himself 
have counted the word “perfection” inadmissible in art; as 
Ruskin has admirably and forcibly pointed out, “ perfection 
usually means a loss of strength and degeneration into little- 
ness,” and.a phrase that was: constantly on Morris’s lips was 
that, according to the French proverb, “ Better is the enemy 
of good.” 

But he was a many-sided man: to work at whatever he set 
his hand to till he was so entirely master of the subject that he 
was able to instruct. others ; to know the history, the secret, 
the why and wherefore of everything he engaged in was his 
great characteristic. Yet those who knew him best will bear 
me out when I say that never was any man more entirely free 
from petty conceit and self-consequence. Though fully con- 
scious of his own power and inherent ability ; though, I believe, 
gratified to feel assured that he was looked up to by his fellows 
as a man of genius, he was, nevertheless, one of the most 
simple-minded, yea, one of the most humble-minded, among 
men. His consciousness of power and knowledge in such 
things as he gave his mind to, raised him above the pettiness 
of conceit ; while his clear conception of the limitations of his 
own, and of all human knowledge, engendered in him ,that 
humility which is a special note of truly great minds. 

It was my good fortune to make the acquaintance of William’ 

Morris as long ago as 1864, when “ Jason” was as yet unpub- 
lished, and he was unknown in literature and art beyond a 
narrow circle of friends. One of his grand qualities was faith- 
fulness. I believe I may say with confidence that throughout 
his whole career he never lost a friend, except by the hand of 
death. The friends of -his youth were the friends of his 
maturity—alas ! that it cannot be said of his old age, for he was 
but sixty-two when he died, and no one ever thought of Morris 
as an old man. ._ Even when the stroke of sickness fell upon 
him, and until within a few weeks of his death, his mind was as 
fresh and vigorous hs touch as certain, his fecundity of in- 
vention as wonderfiil, and his imagination not only as brilliant 
as in youth, but infinitely more so, growing brighter, richer and 
more varied and powerful as the years rolled on, and until the 
very end was reached. 
_ It is needless for me to recite to an audience such as I have 
the honour of addressing this afternoon any particulars con- 
cerning the biography of William Morris. They have been 
given, pretty much as I could relate them, in many of the 
magazines and newspapers during the last eighteen months, 
and in Mr. Aymer Vallance’s important and excellent work 
entitled “The Art.of William Morris.” For a full and ex- 
haustive biography we must look forward to the book promised 
by Mr. Mackail in the course of next year, with confident 
anticipation that it will be well worthy its subject. 

Suffice it to say that William Morris was born on March 24, 
1834, the eldest son of a man engaged in financial business in 
the City,of. London, who, by the accident of a fortunate invest- 
ment made a short time before he was cut off in the very prime 
of life, left his widow in such circumstances as enabled her to 
give all her children a handsome fortune as they came of age. 
This was certainly a circumstance as happy as it was remark- 
able, in that it opened possibilities to the future artist of carry- 


‘Ing into effect his views on art at an early age, which might 
otherwise have been seriously retarded, or even never have had 


the opportunity of expansion and fulfilment. That the sur- 


roundings of the boy and youth were by no means calculated 
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to awaken a love of art will be readily understood and allowed 
by all who are conversant with what was in vogue in prosperous 
middle-class life during the first half of the present century. 
But it would seem that a love of the beautiful, and a sense of 
what was ugly, abhorrent and vulgar, was intuitive in William 
Morris’s mind. I remember him speaking many a time of the 
Exhibition of 1851, at which all the world was struck with un- 
bounded admiration, and telling how, as a youth of seventeen, 
he declined to see anything more wonderful in it than that it was 
“ wonderfully ugly,” and, sitting himself down ona seat, steadily 
refused to go over the building with the rest of his family. 

At Marlborough College, which he always spoke of with the 
greatest dislike and repugnance, he would not join in the ordi- 
nary games or sports, but found delight in rambling over. the 
country-side on holidays, exploring its archeology and enjoying 
the scenery. His walks about the Wiltshire downs he used to 
talk of enthusiastically to the end of his days. I have also 
heard him describe how, in the shorter intervals of leisure, he 
would employ himself in making nets, a token of the spirit of 
the handicraftsman which afterwards found such ample and 
glorious development. His abhorrence of Marlborough arose 
largely from the recollection that his teachers there taught him 
nothing whatever, so that one of the aptest scholars that ever 
lived had to be put under a coach before he was equal to 
matriculating at Oxford. It is needless to make more than a 
passing remark on a circumstance which had assuredly a most 
important effect upon his life-work. I refer to the extraordinary 
fact of his life-long friend, Edward Burne-Jones, matriculating 
on the same day, and shortly afterwards forming his acquaint- 
ance. Nor is it necessary to inquire into the causes that led 
both these students to renounce the clerical career that had 
been marked out for them. An inspiration fell on these youths, 
each of them coming from family and surroundings as little 
likely to prompt them to art or poetry as were those of Chaucer, 
of Shakespeare, of Turner or of Ruskin, but the wind bloweth 
where it listeth. The influence of Ruskin with the promoters 
of the Oxford Union caused Dante Gabriel Rossetti to obtain a 
commission at Oxford, and here was the flame at which the 
ready match of enthusiasm was kindled. The Oxford of forty 
or fifty years since was a spot much more calculated to foster 
and encourage the spirit of Medizevalism, which was an integral 
part of Morris’s nature, than it is under its present aspect. The 
whole place wore a much more venerable and antiquarian air 
than it does at the present time. In’ his later years, Morris 
would earnestly deplore the ruthless spirit of change which had 
robbed Oxford of the charm it once had for him, and it was 
with difficulty he could be persuaded to go thither, even though 
‘his residence at Kelmscott brought him so close upon its 
borders. He used to speak with enthusiasm of the delight he 
experienced, as an undergraduate, in turning over some of the 
magnificent manuscripts preserved in the Bodleian, especially 
the “Romance of Alexander,” and a thirteenth-century “ Apoc- 
alypse.” 

I think it may fairly be said that the life-work of William 
Morris, as given to the world, began in his student days with 
the founding of the “ Oxford and Cambridge Magazine.” From 
the way he mentions this publication, I infer that Mr. Vallance 
was unaware that Morris bore the sole cost of its production. 
Under such circumstances it is remarkable that it should have 
lasted through a year. I should think its doing so was due 
only to Morris’s hatred of anything incomplete. The twelve 
months rounded it off so to speak. Mr. Vallance mentions, as 
though it were a fact, that Morris kept a copy of this book 
under lock and key by reason of the great store he set upon it, 
a statement that must be due to some misunderstanding, for he 
certainly set no store whatever by the volume, and kept nothing 
under lock and key, even his watch-key was usually astray. 
The same writer discusses the question of reprinting such 
articles as Morris wrote for the magazine. Of that I can only 
say that I should regard it as a ghoulish proceeding, and a dis- 
honour to the author’s memory, who again and again forbade 
their reproduction. I am happy in thinking that there are yet 
some years before anyone dare reprint these articles without 
permission, and that before that time arrives I shall, in all 
likelihood, be beyond the knowledge of such matters. Having 
emancipated himself from the prospect of a clerical career, 
what could be more natural than that he should look to the 
practice of architecture as a profession, and with that idea 
article himself to the man who was in those days looked upon 
as an oracle in. that branch of art? But a year’s experience in 
Mr. Street’s office and the clearer perception of what architecture 
should be, more especially that Gothic architecture to the 
love of which his soul was wedded, caused him to see the 
impossibility, under present conditions, of attaining to and 
carrying out his ideas, and he therefore sacrificed the remaining 
term of his articles and turned his attention to other matters. 

That he might with success have followed the profession of 
a painter is demonstrated by the excellent portrait of his wife, 
painted before his marriage in 1859, which has come to light 
during the past year, after being for a long period supposed to 
be lost altogether. But I believe he felt that as a painter he 


would be overshadowed by the surpassing genius of his most 


intimate friend ; his own saying was that he could not make. 
That he did not persevere in his studies in 


his figures move. 
that direction was assuredly a great gain to the world at large, 
for, whatever distinction he might have gained as a painter and 
a poet, it is obviously impossible that he could in that case have 
achieved the great work as a handicraftsman and designer for 
which all those who have any eye for beauty are so largely in 
his debt. The year 1858 is marked as an important one in his 
life by the publication of his first volume of poems. It is no 
wonder, seeing how entirely original was the note struck by 
Morris, that the book was not very heartily received by the 
public. It would have been a marvel had it been otherwise. 
It was offered to several publishers, and among others to Mr. 
J. W. Parker, proprietor of Fraser's Magazine, a person con- 
siderably esteemed in those days, as I well remember, for a 
man of taste and a fine critic. He declined to publish the 
volume, and after it appeared had, as appears from a letter 
which has lately come to light, no better idea of the value of 
the verse than that “nineteen-twentieths of it was the most 
obscure, watery, mystical, affected stuff possible.” 

The genuine and earnest Medizevalism of the author was 
altogether lost on Mr. Parker. That the volume was not an 
immediate success is not, as I have said, to be wondered at, for 
no book that is out of harmony with the spirit of the age can be 
expected to succeed until interest in the movement of it is 
awakened. Two young men, who in their maturity are still 
among us (Dr. Garnett, who has honoured me by his presence 
in the chair to-day, and Mr. Joseph Knight), raised their voices, 
through the press, in appreciation of the new singer; but that 
the volume had not a very rapid sale was evidenced by the 
fact that some seven years later I bought from Messrs. Bell 
& Daldy the copies that then remained unsold, amounting, 
if I remember rightly, to some thirty or forty. But that the 
“ Defence of Guenevere” met with no greater appreciation on 


its first appearance is, I think, easily accounted for ; unless the - 


reader has some knowledge of the “ Romance of King Arthur ” 
and “Chronicles of Froissart,” and, indeed, of the Medizeval 
spirit generally, it must be mere affectation to pretend to under- 
stand and enjoy the poems in Morris’s first publication ; as well 
might an oriental who had never heard of London affect to 
enjoy the humours of “ Pickwick.” A good deal has been said 
about printing other poems written about the same date, which 
the author preferred to leave unpublished. I am happy in 


knowing that the one person whose authority would be needed — 


for the publication of them has decided against it, and will, I 
trust, make such provision as shall prevent them being put into 
print at any future period. He was too capable a critic of his 
own work for there to be any justification for publishing that 
which he desired to consign to oblivion. 

Architecture and painting abandoned as the occupations of 
his life, Morris’s practical mind addressed itself to the task of 


showing that it was possible, while perforce shutting one’s eyes _ 


to the exterior hideousness of ordinary houses, to do something 
towards making the interiors more tasteful and beautiful than 
they had been for many a long year—reversing, in fact, the old 
saying concerning the cup and the platter. 
The house designed for him by his lifelong friend, Mr. 
Philip Webb, was perhaps, if we except some attempts in the 
pseudo-Gothic style, the first in the England of the nineteenth 
century to be arranged and decorated in a departure from the 


hideousness of deal doors painted and grained to look like oak _ 


or maple, staircases covered with mustard-coloured paper and 


squared in blocks to imitate some sort of marble that never = 
existed, hangings usually of a dull heavy rep, and, in the — 
wealthier houses, stuffs equally ugly, if more costly, varied in — 
summer by preposterous sham lace, black horsehair chairs, — 
ponderous yellow mahogany sideboards and flock wall-papers. 
Those who are old enough to remember what it was all like 


will, I think, bear me out when I say that, though our dwellings 
of to-day may not all of them be models of good taste, they are 
certainly better than they were in what we may call the age of 
antimacassars and Berlin woolwork. It was at this time that 


Morris set himself to understand the method of ancient needle- 


work and embroidery. To make himself completely master of 
how it was done he obtained some pieces of ancient work, 
carefully took them to pieces thread by thread and thus made 
himself completely acquainted with the mode of construction, 
and then fell to designing patterns and figures, and worked the 
first piece with his own hands. The result was a series of noble 
needlework figures for panels in the Upton house. I well 
remember with what surprise and delight it was that I first 
beheld these pieces of handicraft at Queen Square, and what a 


revelation of the possibilities of modern needlework it was to 


me. It seemed to carry one back to another world. The 
series as originally designed was never completed ; four of the 
panels are now, I believe, in the possession of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, and four or five others are preserved elsewhere. 

It speaks volumes for the vigour and hopefulness of the man 
that he ventured to set forth, so to speak, single-handed, on the 
task of awakening people to a sense of the hideousness that 
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surrounded them and the possibility of something more artistic 
and beautiful ; for although he associated himself with other 
men of genius and ability, from whom he received most valu- 
able aid and support, it was, in truth, the remnant of his fortune 
that furnished the means of beginning the work which he and 
his friends undertook. How he threw himself earnestly into 
the project is witnessed by the fact that he left his pleasant 
house at Upton and came to live in the smoke of central Lon- 
don that he might give himself wholly to it. It is needless for 
me to go into the history of the establishment of the firm of 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co., which in outline 1s an oft- 
told tale and will doubtless be given at full in the forthcoming 
biography. . ; 

‘As he has told us himself in his lecture entitled “ Making 
the Best of It,” delivered before the Trades Guild of Learning 
at Birmingham in 1880, it was useless to suppose that any 
quick and sudden change could be made for the bettering of 
the outward forms of the houses which most of us, by no choice 
of our own, are compelled to inhabit, and the only thing to do 
therefore was to provide the means of making the interior sur- 
roundings more or less beautiful by wholesome and pleasing 
decoration of the walls to begin with, and then by designing 
tasteful stuffs for curtains and hangings, and furniture less 
cumbersome and unsightly, both in form and material, than 
was commonly procurable at that period. Both wall-papers 
and textile fabrics were at first very simple, but not the less 
admirable therefor, but of later years they grew in many 
‘nstances to be more rich and costly according to the demand 
that arose for them. How thoroughly Morris understood his 
aims and his work is manifest in every line of his invaluable 
lectures entitled “Hopes and Fears for Art,” delivered at 
Birmingham, London and Nottingham, between 1878 and 1881. 
What can be more to the purpose than these words on wall 
decoration? “Every line must have a distinct idea in it, some 
beautiful piece of nature must have pressed itself on our notice 
so forcibly that we are quite full of it, and can, by submitting 
ourselves to the rules of art, express our pleasure to others and 
give them some of the keen delight that we ourselves have felt. 
If we cannot do this in some measure our paper design will not 
be worth much, it will be but a makeshift expedient for cover- 
ing a wall with something or other, and if we really care about 
art we shall not put up with something or other, but shall 
choose honest whitewash instead, on which sun and shadow 
play so pleasantly, if only our room be well planned and well 
shaped, and look kindly on us.” How completely do these 
words reveal to us the real secret of Morris’s success as a 
designer, namely, the perfect grasp that he had of his subject 
and the spirit of love and enjoyment with which he bent to his 
work, so that it was a real pleasure to him, destitute of toil and 
pain. Morris’s designs for wall-papers amounted to fifty entirely 
distinct patterns, which are worked in no less than 237 different 
colourings, every one of them arranged and directed by himself 
with that marvellous and unerring instinct for harmony of 
colour which was one of his most wonderful gifts and one of 
his most remarkable characteristics. So great is the difference 
made by the interchange of colours that the same pattern, to 
any but an expert and practised eye, would appear to be alto- 
gether distinct. This is no mere opinion of my own, but a fact 
that is proved by everyday experience. Then he produced 
forty-two designs for printed cottons in 159 variations of colour, 
thirty-nine designs for woven materials set out in 164 colourings, 
and a very large number of elaborate patterns for carpets and 
rugs of different textures, sizes and varying methods of manu- 
facture. 

In the Birmingham lecture, from which I have already 
quoted, the author is at the pains to give most valuable hints 
for the arrangement and decoration of a house, which are well 
worth the study of all who desire to make the interior decent, 
whatever the exterior may be, for which, in truth, usually the 
occupant is not accountable. One part of the exterior he does 
make useful suggestions for, namely, the setting out of the 
garden, wherein assuredly as much taste may be shown as in 
the decoration of the house, and it is, moreover, much more 
easy of execution and less costly, for once set going in the right 
way it will in a great measure care for itself and richly repay 
the attention bestowed upon it. 

I do not hesitate to say that, but for the life-work of William 
Morris, the amelioration of commonplace ugliness, which may 
be traced in thousands of houses, would never have come about, 
but things must inevitably have gone from bad to worse. No 
doubt a large part of the world persists and will persist in 
preferring ugliness to beauty—so much the worse for it. Sir 
W. B. Richmond, in his eloquent address to the students of the 
Royal Academy, has well said, “The fine arts are a necessity 
to a small public ; the handicraftsman is a necessity to all ; 
both are desirable, one is essential.” I think one might gloss 
this saying by the remark that the handicraftsman of taste and 
judgment ought to be especially considered necessary to the 
possessor of works of pictorial fine art, for what, I would ask 
you, is more discordant or distressing to the eye—I might say, 
indeed, what is more ludicrous—than to behold grand pictures 
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hung in a room or gallery hideous in colour, amid ostentatious 
but tasteless surroundings ? 

At an early period of his artistic career Morris gave much 
attention to the manufacture of stained-glass. No one who 
takes an interest in the subject can doubt that he exercised a 
very beneficial influence over it in respect of tone and colour, 
for which he had such an unerring eye. He had, moreover, 
the extraordinary advantage over all other practitioners in the 


art of being able to command the willing and friendly services, - 


in design, of Rossetti and Ford Madox Brown, and specially of 
Burne-Jones. This alone would suffice to give the work he 
carried out a most important and notable distinction. Yet I 
believe that he regarded his work in this supremely difficult art 
with less satisfaction than any other to which he devoted him- 
self. He has in his masterly and most admirable article on the 
subject in “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia” shown us how fully and 
thoroughly he knew what he was about. Of later years he 
recognised how great a mistake it was to put new glass into 
ancient Gothic traceries, savouring in truth of the worst form 
of “restoration,” and steadily refused to join in such work. It 
may not be, as he has asserted strenuously in the article men- 
tioned above, a “lost” art, but it is assuredly a dead art—as 
dead as the men who carried it to perfection in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Its spirit was the spirit of the Middle 
Ages, and that cannot live in the nineteenth century, though we 
may drag forth the lifeless shadow of it. He was painfully 
aware of the monstrous incongruity of the modern practice of 
putting a dozen or more styles of glass into one building. The 
absurdity is hardly less, and the irritation to the spectator 
would be scarcely greater if a dozen different architects were 
commissioned to design the body of a church, employing styles 
varying from the Byzantine of the seventh century to the. 
Renaissance of Inigo Jones in its various parts and divisions, 
the whole being mere imitative work—a Norman choir, a 
Byzantine nave, south transept, Early English, north transept 
Renaissance, and so on. Yet that is what is commonly done 
with stained-glass. What think you would have been the effect 
of the Kelmscott Press Chaucer had it been illustrated by a 
dozen different artists in as many different styles? If anyone 


desires to test for himself the truth of what I have advanced I . 


would recommend an inspection of Wells Cathedral by way of 
example. The glorious east window, full of indescribable 
beauty, remains as a witness against the monstrous crudities 
and platitudes that surround it on every side to the utter 
degradation of a noble branch of ancient art. I hope it will 
not be supposed, when I protest against the absurdity of 
putting different styles of architecture or glass into one building, 
that I am ignorant or unappreciative of the value and interest 
of historical accretion in a building, which is a vastly different 
thing from feeble imitative confusion and contradiction. 

Since writing the foregoing passage, I have had _ the 
pleasure of reading Mr. Lewis Day’s most valuable and inte- 
resting paper on the “ Making of a Stained-Glass Window.” 
He tells us therein how the modern science of chemistry has 
enabled artists to come at all the component parts of ancient 
stained-glass. In like manner a chemist can analyse the finest 
wine, and set out all its component parts, but putting them 
together will not make the wine, sun and soil and atmosphere 
are left out of account, and so in like manner when 
we have every material and method that a Medieval 
glass-painter used, we lack the simple, unquestioning belief and 
unhesitating assertion which imparted life and spirit to the 
work of men in the Middle Ages—the body we may have, but 
the soul will be wanting—it is but imitative work. 

Though I suppose the Applied Arts Section does not include 
poetry, it is impossible to speak of the life-work of William 
Morris without mentioning his poetry and other literary work. 

It is true, on the other hand, that I can speak of no part of 
his work or of his doings without speaking of his poetry, for 
verily his whole life was a poem in its highest sense; his 
aspiration for the good and beautiful in art, his love of and 
entire devotion to nature, his abounding hatred of cruelty, 
injustice, robbery and wrong, his whole-hearted identification 
of himself with the cause of the oppressed, his recklessness of 
the consequences to himself in his endeavour to carry out his 
ideals, his contempt for worldly honours—all this made his life 
a poem in itself, and as such I feel confident it will come to be 
understood when the mists that envelop us are cleared away, 
and he and his work are viewed by unbiassed eyes in clear 
perspective. 

_ But to speak specially of his literary work, when we call to 
mind that his metrical writings amount, at a rough computa- 
tion, to more than 150,000 lines, and add to them those 
wonderful prose poems which were the product of his later 
years, we can scarcely fail to be altogether astounded, not only 
at the fecundity but also at the untiring industry of the great 
genius who'gave to the world this glorious treasure of poetry 
of the highest order. amidst the distractions of commercial 
business, the study of a dozen different handicrafts, the: pro- 
duction of innumerable designs for wall-papers, tiles, textile 
fabrics and carpets, the direction of a printing press, and the 
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carrying on of a political propaganda. Yet I venture to aver 
that none of his verse bears signs of haste or carelessness. I 
have in my possession a large mass of his original MSS., which 
bears witness to the care with which he would try his wings 
until he got fairly into flight ; he would freely correct, alter and 
rewrite, till he had satisfied himself with his work. That done 
and fairly copied, he rarely made any further alteration, and I 
should doubt if any poet returned cleaner proofs to the printers. 
His revision of succeeding editions was of the slightest, rarely 
did he alter a single word. But this did not arise from indo- 
lence, but from his faculty of seizing the aptest word or most 
felicitous phrase with little effort, and once adopted he was 
ultimately satisfied with it. Morris’s wealth of diction: can 
scarcely fail to strike any reader of his works who knows what 
that phrase means. So completely was he master of his 
mother tongue, that he had not an English dictionary among 
his many books until, about a year before his death, he was 
induced from curiosity to buy “Skeat’s Etymological: Dic- 
tionary.” Words seemed to well up in his mind as he wrote as 
water bubbles from a spring. So great was his facility of com- 
position on occasions, that when the tide once flowed it seemed 
to rush On irresistibly. It is notably on record that when the 
story of Jason had taken firm hold of his imagination, he wrote 
continuously in one day, beginning at 4 A.M., 750 lines. In 
turning over some of his MSS. lately, 1 came on a memo- 
randum made by him on the foot of a page, “310 lines after 
10 P.M.” 
(Zo be concluded.) 


THE SACRED CITY OF NORTH AFRICA. 


| Bae to the French occupation of the Regency of Tunis 
in 1881, writes a correspondent of the Srotsman, the sacred 
city of Kairwan held the next place to Mecca and Medina in 
the eyes of Western Mohammedanism ; no Christian might enter 
its walls without a special permit from the Bey, and a Jew 
might not so much as approach them. Even now, invaded and 
desecrated as its fanes have been, it is an object of awe and 
veneration to every pious Moslem, and it is beyond question 
one of the most interesting and impressive cities of North 
Africa. 

Until a few years ago the difficulties of approaching Kair- 
wan were so great that few travellers visited it, and to this day 
it lies well beyond the beat of the ordinary tourist. From 
Tunis to the small seaport town Susa the journey can be made 
by rail, but there a night must be spent, as the horse-tramway 
between the latter place and Kairwan, originally laid for mili- 
tary purpeses, boasts only one car a day, leaving at the un- 
timely hour of 7 A.M. Susa, in spite of its historic renown asa 
Pheenician colony, more ancient than Carthage, and later as a 
favourite stronghold of the far-famed Barbary pirates, offers 
few attractions to the sightseer. 

Its crenellated fortifications, overlooking the harbour, are 
imposing, but the French town is dirty and evil-smelling 
beyond description, and we were not sorry to turn our backs 
on it as we took our seats on a cold, windy morning in the car 
for Kairwan. The journey takes six hours, the line traversing 
first alow range of olive-clad hills and then a dreary plain, 
covered with scrub and dotted with clumps of prickly pear ; 
there is hardly a human habitation to relieve the monotony of 
the way, only here and there we see groups of black gourbis or 
tents, and two or three of their wild nomadic inmates run for a 
little distance beside us, apparently rather to. satisfy their 
curiosity than from any more interested motive. 

Suddenly we ascend a slight ridge, and Kairwan lies before 
us—even at the first glance an unmistakable “sacred city.” 

Standing out in brilliant relief against the dark blue moun- 
tains, the gloomy plain stretching in front in unbroken desola- 
tion, its walls and the innumerable domes and minarets which 
tower above them seem, even on a sunless day, to shine witha 
soft golden radiance of theirown. Thus seen, it appears in 
truth a fitting goal of pilgrimage, and this impression is not 
dispelled by a nearer view ; a solemn hush pervades the place, 
the very children are quiet at their play, and, though one or 
two of the main streets are always thronged, the wild Babel of 
the East is strangely softened. As we approached the gates 
we could not help recalling that day, now seventeen years ago, 
when the French, bent on subduing the Holy City, the centre 
of fierce fanaticism and bitter opposition to European influence, 
advanced to its attack. A desperate resistance was expected, 
and three divisions had been ordered to arrive from different 
sides under its walls. But as they drew near the French troops 
were surprised, almost awe-struck, by the stillness of the place, 
and on reaching the gates they found them wide open, the battle- 
’ ments deserted, and the white flag, in the shape of a square 
yard of calico waved by a terrific muezzin, flying from the 
minaret of the Great Mosque. The inhabitants, without firing 
a shot or striking a blow, had surrendered of their own free 
will, in order to save their sacred buildings from destruction. 


We can, perhaps, hardly realise the anguish and bitterness of 


soul with which those fanatical Moslems must have seen ‘the © 


hated infidels defiling with their presence the shrines which no 
Christian foot had ever trod before. 


To this day, by a strange anomaly, Kairwan is the only 


place in the Regency of Tunis where strangers may enter the 
mosques and other religious edifices ; the French Government 
has, however, had the wisdom to render this permission as 
little irksome as possible to Moslem susceptibilities by according 
it only to those who apply for a special order, which is not 
available for more than one occasion. In another respect also 


the French, contrary to their usual custom of transforming — 


every Eastern place in their possession into a French provincial 
town, have shown a rare discretion—they have left the city 
of Kairwan quite untouched. All the European buildings, 
barracks, public offices, hotels, &c., stand without the walls, 
and once inside the gates, the traveller finds himself, indeed, 
‘‘en plein orient.” His steps turn first, as if by instinct, 
towards the bazaars, 
Eastern town. In Kairwan they are vaulted over, and the long 
arched vistas afford marvellous effects of light and shade, 
Carpet-making is the principal industry, largely carried on, it 
is said, by the ladies of the old and historical Moslem families, 
but the specimens which we saw publicly exposed for sale, 


though rich in colouring, were of a coarse inferior texture. The 


leather-work, brilliant satchels, purses, shoes, belts and bright 
red saddles, embroidered with gold, was much more attractive. 
The bazaars and the main streets were crowded with natives 


and a comparatively large number of women mingled in the — 


throng. Clad from head to foot in voluminous black draperies 
and closely veiled with yashmaks of a like sombre hue, they 
cut but a poor figure beside the sterner sex, whose rich copper-red 
gandourahs, embroidered with grass-green, revealing glimpses of 
bright yellow vests below, formed a wonderful feast of colour. 


the centre of life and interest in every — 


d 


We wander aimlessly through the streets, and suddenly find | 


ourselves following our guide along a rough mud passage to a 
domed room, where a weary, sickly-looking camel is turning a 
very primitive water-wheel. 


that what we have come to see is El-Barota, the sacred well of 


Kairwan, which is supposed to be miraculously connected with 
Zem-Kem, the holy fountain of Mecca. 


return home. 


Having obtained our permit for the mosques, we set off for | 
the Djamaes-Sahebi, or mosque of the Companion, which stands _ 
We are guided through — 


half a mile to the north of the town. 
a labyrinth of prickly pears by the tall square minaret with its 


green-tiled roof, surmounted by a gilt crescent, a striking _ 
feature i1 Tunis, where domes and cupolas seem to be the rule. 
The large outer court is deserted and half ruinous, but on 


entering the vestibule, and still more on passing into the 
cloistered inner court, the full beauty of this exquisite building 
bursts upon us. 
ing, blue, green and yellow, blending in softest harmony, cover 


floor and walls, whilst the ceiling is decorated with that deli- 


cate, lace-like plaster-work which seems to be one of the lost 
arts of the East. The shrine of the “Companion” itself dis- 
plays the usual catafalque, draped with velvet, and the adorn- 
ments of hanging lamps, gilt balls and ostrich eggs, so familiar 


to those who have visited many of the tomb-mosques of North 


Africa. 


Abdallah-ibn-Zemaa, whose dust reposes amidst this rather 
tawdry splendour, was one of the favourite comrades’ and — 


followers of the Prophet, his devotion to whom was so great 
that during his lifetime he always carried about with him three 
hairs of the Master’s beard—one under his tongue, one on his 
right arm and one next his heart. Tradition says that these 
hairs are buried with him. 
Our next visit was to the uninteresting modern mosque of 
Sidi Amar Abada, an eccentric personage who appears to have 
had the innocent hobby of wishing to establish a posthumous 
reputation for immense stature; with this end in view he 
collected a number of gigantic swords, pipes, &c., which he 
hoped to hand down to posterity as articles which he himself 
had used. Apart from this fantastic collection, the building 
bearing his name offers no features of interest. After looking 
into the very quaint and ancient mosque of the Olive-tree, 
where an Imam with a singularly rich and sonorous voice was 
chanting the Koran, we passed on to the Great Mosque, the 
crowning glory of Kairwan. This magnificent structure was 
built in honour of Sidi Okba, one of the greatest of Moslem 
saints, who, from his fiery, enthusiastic character and his many 
wanderings, might well be called the St. Paul of Islam. He is 
especially associated with North Africa, and was the founder of 
its holy city. Tradition associates with the selection of its site 
a legend almost identical with that of St. Patrick and St. Hilda. 
At the word ‘of Okba wild beasts and reptiles alike withdrew 
from its neighbourhood, whereupon turning to his followers ‘and 
planting his lance in the ground, he exclaimed, “ Behold your 


We notice one or two texts from 
the Koran on the walls, but it takes us a little time to realise _ 


Tradition even tells — 
how a pilgrim from Kairwan, having accidentally dropped his — 
drinking-cup into the latter, found it in El-Barota on his — 


Moorish tiles of beautiful design and colour-— 
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Kairwan ” (resting-place, hence caravanserai), and on that spot 
arose the Mecca of the West. The exterior of the Great 
Mosque is severely simple; it is striking only on account of its 
great size and the way in which its immense mass dominates 
the whole city. The interior may be divided into the prayer- 
chamber (40 yards in length by 85 in width), the vestibule and 
a great cloistered court. Nothing grander can be imagined 
than the majestic simplicity of this building, which contains 
the spoils of all the chief Roman edifices of North Africa. The 
prayer-chamber is divided into seventeen aisles by porphyry 
and marble columns with capitals of every style of architecture, 
from the purely Classical to the most debased Byzantine. The 
central nave, wider than the others, leads to the Mihrab or 
niche, indicating the direction of Mecca, which stands between 
two red porphyry pillars of matchless beauty, and is in- 
laid with delicate mosaic in marble and lapis-lazuli ; its 
chief importance, however, lies in the fact that its correct 
orientation is said to have been miraculously revealed to Sidi 
Okba, who traced out the foundation of the mosque, though the 
building itself is of more recent date. As we stood, a few 
moments later, in the grand outer court, with its arcades sup- 
ported by 143 coupled columns, and its massive three-tiered 
minaret towering against the sky, we could not but contrast the 
magnificence around us with the simple, archaic tomb-mosque 
on the edge of the Sahara, where all that was mortal of Okba 
the Victorious rests under the waving palms of the land which 
he conquered for Islam. The sun was setting, and as we 
passed from the great horseshoe arch of the gateway the sound 
of the French bugles from without the walls greeted our ears. 
We had stepped from the seventh century into the nineteenth, 
and were brought once more face to face with the new and 
strange conditions reserved by the irony of fate for the Holy 
City of Africa—that city, to use the words of its founder, 
“ which was built to serve as the camp and ramparts of the 
faith of Muhammad.” 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


COMMITTEE has been formed to undertake the work 
(4 connected with the ancient and modern topography 
of the capital of the Empire. This organising committee is 
composed of Lord Welby, Sir Walter Besant, Sir Owen 
Roberts, Mr. E. Freshfield, Mr. G. L. Gomme, Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price, Mr. W. H. Dickinson, Mr. Wynne E.., Baxter, 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, Mr. Philip Norman, Mr. John Tolhurst, 
Mr. W. J. Hardy, Mr. J. E. Smith (vestry clerk, Westminster), 
Mr. J. P. Elmslie, Mr. J. F. Gomme (hon. treasurer), and Mr. 
T. Fairman Ordish (hon. secretary), the offices being at 
Warwick House, 8 Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn. In the 
prospectus setting forth the objects of the Society it is 
stated :—“ There is a long series of maps and views of London, 
depicting almost continuously the changes which have taken 
place ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth. A complete set 
of such original maps and views is not at present obtainable. 
One or two are known only by unique copies; of others 
there are only two or three impressions known to be in 
existence; for the rest nearly all of them are scarce, seldom 
changing hands, and then only at prices which place them 
beyond the reach of many who would prize them most 
highly. The London Topographical Society has for its 
object the publication of a complete set of London maps, 
views and plans in facsimile, so that every period, every 
change of importance may receive illustration from the issues 
of the Society. With this cartographical illustration of the 
change and development of London as a whole, it is proposed 
to combine the not less important illustration of London 
localities and districts of various periods by the reproduction 
of parish maps, tithe maps, surveying plans, estate maps and 
so forth. By the accomplishment of these objects a mass of 
interesting and valuable material will be placed at the disposal 
of every student and lover of London history and topography. 
Lawyers and parliamentary agents, owners of London property, 
members of London local government bodies and their officials, 
antiquaries, students of London government and institutions, 
will all obtain material for their inquiries. The portfolios in the 
possession of members of the Society will be collections of 
original material for arriving at exact and precise knowledge, 
from which new light will pour on many points of interest in 
connection with the local and general history of London. It 
is proposed to adopt a uniform size of paper upon which each 
map will be reproduced. That is to say, the large maps 
will be divided and printed on separate sheets ; small maps 
will be printed with larger margins. This will enable the port- 
folios to be arranged in the most suitable manner for ready 
reference and use. In the year 1880 a topographical society 
was formed in London with wider and more varied objects 
than those now suggested. The most successful item on its 
programme was the publication of maps and views—-the de- 


pand. The active fersonnel of that society formed the nucleus 
of the present committee, and this has facilitated an arrange- 
ment by which the old society has become merged in the 
London Topographical Society. Not only has the valuable 
stock of publications been transferred, but the plates and blocks 
are also available, so that additional copies may be obtained as 
required by the members of the new Society. The works pub- 
lished by the old society, available at once for issue to members 
of the London Topographical Society, are as follows :—1. ‘ Van 
den Wyngaerde’s View of London,’ circa 1550, measuring 
10 feet long by 17 inches; seven sheets in portfolio. 2. (@) 
‘Hoefnagel’s Plan of London,’ from Braun and Hogenberg’s 
Civitates Orbis Terrarum, 1572; (4) Illustrated Topographical 
Record, first series. 3. (a) ‘ Visscher’s View of London,’ 1616, 
in four sheets ; (6) Handbook to Views and Maps published by 
the Society. It is the present intention of the committee that 
these works shall be issued on the same terms as by the old 
society, reserving for the council of the London Topographical 
Society the right to raise those terms hereafter at their dis- 
cretion. From the list of proposed future publications which 
the committee have in preparation the following items are 
selected as the publications for the year 1898 :—‘ Porter’s View 
of London, czvva 1660, ‘Norden’s Map of London, 1593,’ 
‘Norden’s Map of Westminster, 1593.’ Each map or view as 
issued to subscribers will be dated, so that it may at once be 
placed in the portfolios in proper chronological order.” 


A WESTMINSTER CAMPO SANTO. 


N a letter to the Zzmes Mr. Shaw Lefevre writes :—Four 
years ago Mr. Yates Thompson made a most generous 
offer to the then Government to contribute 40,000/. for the 
erection of a monumental chapel, as an annexe to the Abbey, 
after the design of the late Mr. Pearson, provided the Govern- 
ment would bear the cost of clearing away the houses in Poets’ 
Corner and Old Palace Yard, on a part of the site of which it 
was proposed that the chapel should be erected. 

Being then at the Office of Works, I was able to use this 
offer as a lever to induce the Government and the House of 
Commons to undertake, in combination with the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, the clearing away of the houses as proposed, 
and I officially informed Mr. Thompson that, until this was 
accomplished and until the effect of the opening out of the 
chapter-house and Abbey, and how far they would again be 
obscured by the erection of the proposed chapel could be 
appreciated, it was impossible for the Government to give a 
definite answer to his handsome offer, and that they would 
therefore defer doing so until the clearance should be com- 
pleted. 

In the course of the two following years the houses were 
removed and their site cleared, at a cost of about 50,0co/., of 
which about 30,000/. was voted by Parliament, with the result 
that everyone can now appreciate the beauty and noble 
effect as regards the Abbey and chapter-house. Although but 
a very small part of this site at its southern end would be 
occupied by the proposed chapel, it must be admitted that the 
preponderance of public opinion is adverse to the erection of a 
building which would hide any part of the view which has been 
opened up, however small. I presume that it has been in view 
of this fact that no official answer has been made by the present 
Government to Mr. Thompson, and that the matter has been 
allowed to rest. 

I would, however, venture to point out that there is a very 
obvious alteration of the scheme which would remove the 
objection, namely, that the site of the chapel should be shifted 
somewhat to the south, to the position of the only remaining 
house in Old Palace Yard, opposite to the House of Lords, that 
now occupied by Mr. Labouchere, and which, it must be 
admitted, is now an eyesore to: the view. It must be obvious 
to any one who looks at this house and its surroundings that if 
the chapel were erected on this site it would not in the smallest 
way detract from the view of the chapter-house and Abbey 
which has been opened out. In the opinion of most competent 
experts a building such as was designed by Mr. Pearson, it 
erected there, would group most effectively with these other 
buildings. It would also be connected, as was proposed, with 
the Abbey by a cloister under the buttresses of the chapter- 
house. I may add that, in 1888, when an important committee 
was originally formed for the purpose of promoting this general 
scheme, it was at first proposed that the chapel should be 
erected on the site now suggested. It was onlyat a later stage, 
in part with a view to reducing the cost of the scheme and in 
part with the hope of disarming the opposition of Mr. Labou- 
chere, that it was proposed to shift the site of the chapel some- 


what further to the north so as to avoid taking this house. The - 


result, however, shows that the original scheme was un- 
doubtedly the better one. 
It may seem somewhat venturous, after what has occurred in 


partment of work which it is now proposed to take up and ex: | the past, to propose the erection of the chapel on the site of 
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Mr. Labouchere’s house, but it is generally understood that he 
no longer makes a point of residing in that quarter. He has 
recently stated in the Press that he had come to terms with the 
syndicate for the Westminster improvement, who proposed to 
clear away all the remaining houses in Old Palace Yard, and 
that he was ready to remove his lares and penates elsewhere. 

Iam not ina position to say whether Mr. Thompson still 
holds open his original offer, The lapse of time has relieved 
him of any responsibility for it. But if it should be determined 
by the Government that the chapel, as proposed by Mr. Pear- 
son on the site now suggested and for which the design was 
originally prepared, is the true solution of the difficulty, and if 
the site of Mr. Labouchere’s house should be provided out of 
public funds, I feel no doubt whatever that the cost of erecting 
the building could be raised without difficulty by public 
subscription. 


FOUNDATIONS AS APPLIED TO LONDON 
BUILDINGS AND RIVERSIDE FOUNDATIONS. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


OY Westminster Bridge, which was built between the years 

1738 and 1750, consisted of thirteen principal and two 
smaller arches nearest the abutments, 25 feet span, all semicir- 
cular, springing from the piers at about 2 feet above the level of low 
water. The central arch was 76 feet span, but the principal lateral 
arches decreased in width by intervals of 4 feet each, and their 
intervening piers were supported by caissons consisting of rafts 
of timbers floated into position and then sunk in place, a level 
area having been previously dredged to receive them. Each 
raft was about 80 feet by 30 feet by 10 feet deep, made water- 
tight all round, within which a portion of the pier was built, and 
the raft was then floated to the site of the proposed pier, the 
water admitted by sluices in the sides, and the foundation 
guided to its proper bed by ropes from a light barge previously 
moored off the shore. None of the. foundations, which all 
rested on a substratum of sand and gravel, were at a greater 
depth than 14 feet below the bed of the river, and parts were 
not more than 5 feet or 6 feet. The wooden platforms carrying 
the base of each pier thus ran the risk of settling upon an 
irregular foundation and gradually getting undermined as the 
bed of the river lowered. Originally the piers were intended for 
a light wooden structure, but when it was determined that the 
bridge should be built of Portland stone, a stone casing was 
built around'them. The bed of the river on which the caissons 
rested became undermined, particularly when, in later years, the 
tidal current, since the removal of the numerous piers of old 
London Bridge, ran off with greater rapidity than when old 


Westminster Bridge was erected, and produced a general, 


though not uniform, lowering of the level of the river bed. 

A similar plan was, however, followed in the case of old 
Blackfriars Bridge, built 1760 to 1770, the platforms here 
employed -being 88 feet by 37 feet, and two balks and a half 
thick, but in this structure bearing piles were introduced to 
obviate the liability to settlement. This bridge consisted of 
nine arches, elliptical in shape, constructed in Portland stone. 
The centre arch was 1oo feet span, and the side spans decreased 
gradually to 98 feet, 93 feet, 83 feet and 70 feet. 

Waterloo Bridge, built in 1811 to 1817, contains nine equal 
semi-elliptical arches of 120 feet span, and was the first bridge 
on the river in which coffer-dams were employed. These con- 
sisted of double piling, with puddle between, and did their work 
successfully during construction. Like old Westminster and 
Blackfriars bridges, however, the foundations of Waterloo 
Bridge were left upon sand and gravel, and not carried down to 
the clay. Each pier was, however, built upon piles, there being 
one pile to every square yard of bearing surface. The heads 
of these piles were sawn off, the timber sills or bearing piles and 
waling pieces fastened on both transversely and longitudinally, 
upon which a flooring of 6-inch planks was fixed, and then the 
first course of masonry laid on. 

The system of laying the foundations dry in coffer-dams was 
followed in Southwark Bridge, and the same plan adopted at 
new London Bridge, the former built 1814-19, and the latter 
1823-31. 

In old London Bridge the piers were built on platforms 
supported on elm piles, driven into the bed of the river and cut 
off at low-water level. In new London Bridge the foundation 
consists of timber piles 12 inches to 14 inches square, shod 
with wrought-iron shoes, weighing 35 Ibs. each, and hoops 
30 lbs. each, driven at intervals of 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 
centre to centre, so that 16 square feet of masonry are taken by 
each pile. The bearing piles are here driven into the London 
clay about 18 feet below the platforms. 

_ The importance of establishing a foundation to resist under- 
mining action cannot be overrated. Uniform width in a river 
produces, uniform scour, which, while it creates a better 
channel for the discharge of flood water, also attacks any 


impediments it encounters. Since the construction of the 
Thames Embankment, the bed of the river parallel to the 
Embankment has varied considerably. 
In new Westminster Bridge, completed in 1862, the founda- 
tion of each pier is entirely piled over with 145 elm piles, driven 
centre to centre, 3 feet 3 inches and 2 feet 6 inches, passing 
through the gravel into the London clay, and cut off below low 
water. To avoid the expense of permanent coffer-dams, these 
piles were surrounded with iron piles connected by cast-iron 
plates driven between them, known as “plate-piles,” so as to 
form a complete casing, the interstices between all the piles 
being filled in with concrete. They go about Io feet into the 
blue clay, and extend about a foot above the gravel bed. Upon 
these is placed a series of slabs of granite edgeways, the plate 
piles being secured by two sets of ranges of iron ties, passing — 
through the pier, and fixed by divers, the granite slabs secured | 
both by the masonry of the pier and by the main piles to which — 
the plate piles are connected. A complete caisson is thus 
formed, which has caused the necessity of the interior piles to 
be much questioned. ; 
In new Blackfriars Bridge, built 1864-69, wrought-iron 
caissons were employed for the foundation. Each pier stands 
upon four independent rectangular caissons, 36 feet by 18 feet, © 
carrying the centre of the pier, and two triangular caissons — 
projecting beyond, to carry the cutwaters. These caissons 
were built upon a stage and lowered by the aid of guide-piles 
into their assigned position, with their cutting edge resting on ~ 
the bed of the river. The ground enclosed in each caisson was — 
then excavated by divers, and the caissons sunk by being — 
weighted with iron kentledge until the clay was reached when © 
leakage ceased, and the caisson by protracted loading took its” 
final bearings at an approved depth of excavation. A material 
like the London clay is for all practical purposes incompressible, a 
especially when prevented from spreading laterally, and deep — 
down, so as to be unaffected by heat or damp. The caissons — 
were then filled with concrete in ‘cement, upon which was * 
placed 8 feet of brickwork in cement, the top of which was at 
a level of 4 feet below low-water mark. A space of I yard was — 
left between the caisson sections, which was subsequently filled — 
with concrete in cement up to the same level, so as to provide — 
an uninterrupted area over the base upon which each pier now — 
stands, and the movable portion of the caissons above 4 feet 
below low-water level were removed as the work proceeded. _ 
Cylinder foundations were first used by the late Sir W. — 
Cubitt, at Rochester, and their employment has since been — 
efficiently tested to show their adaptability for foundations, — 
They were adopted for the original railway bridge at Black-— 
friars, 18 feet diameter below the stone piers. Cylinder founda- a 
tions, 18 feet diameter below and 12 feet diameter above the — 
bottom of the river, are used for the piers of the Cannon Street — 
railway bridge. At Charing Cross the cylinders are 14 feet 
diameter below and Io feet diameter above the ground. The - 
foundation cylinders of the Albert Bridge at Chelsea are 21 feet _ 
diameter, and their mode of fixture is described by the author — 
in the discussion which took place on Mr. Cruttwell’s paper at — 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, in which the foundations of — 
the new railway bridge across the Thames at Blackfriars were — 
described, and for which rectangular caissons, sunk 163 feet to 
235 feet below the river bed, were adopted (see Minutes, — 
Institute of Civil Engineers, vol. ci.). ah 
The Victoria railway bridge over the river at Battersea was — 
originally constructed with piers on the up-river side standing © 
on a bed of cement concrete enclosed by permanent sheet piles — 
driven to a depth of 8 feet below the lowest foundation level ; 
but when widened the increased width of foundation was — 
obtained by sinking permanent cast-iron cylinders to a depth of — 
45 feet below Trinity high water on the down-river side, four to 
each pier, 21 feet internal diameter and 24 feet long, cast my 
segments 8 feet in length, with flanges for bolting together. 
These cylinders were filled with cement concrete for a depth of — 
12 feet, upon which was laid brickwork in cement up to low- — 
water level, above which level temporary wrought-iron cylinders — 
were employed. The foundation cylinders were united at the 
top by a framework of cast-iron, but the masonry between the 
cylinders is principally carried by brick arches in cement turned 
between the cylinders in the hearting of the piers, which from 
this level to the springing line consist of solid brickwork in 
cement faced with masonry, so as to present the appearance 
above low water of a continuous pier. i 
In the foundations for the destructor cells and chimney 
shaft designed by Mr. J. W. Cockrill, a member of this Associa- 
tion, for the borough of Great Yarmouth, concrete blocks 
were employed, built in brickwork cylinders, and the maximum 
pressure per square foot on the ‘subsoil was calculated to be 
4 ton 6¢ cwt. The ground is of a very marshy character over- 
lying sand and coarse gravel, into which the foundation is sunk. 
The cylinders are constructed of 9-inch brickwork, built in 
Portland cement, the lower 4 feet being encased in a wooden 
drum, with cutting edge sunk into the gravel and sand at least 
2 feet. The cylinders are sunk by the aid of a crab, the bottom — 
being levelled and the concrete blocks laid by a diver, In _ 
{ ' = 
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this way the risk involved by pumping, which might disturb the 
foundations of cylinders already in their places would be 
avoided. The blocks are grouted through a 3-inch pipe with 
liquid cement, the joints and lewis holes having been previously 
filled with coarse, clean shingle. After about four days to 
permit the grout setting, and thus forming a water-tight bottom, 
the cylinders are pumped out and filled with concrete composed 
of six parts shingle, one part sand and one part Portland 
cement. The remainder of the buildings, which are low and 
light in weight, have concrete foundations tied with iron joists 
and spread to such a width that the subsoil shall not receive a 
greater weight than half a ton per foot superficial, which, it has 
been ascertained by experiment, can be carried on this soil 
after the upper layer of turf and roots has been removed. 

In Drewry’s “Suspension Bridges,” published in 1832, we 
find the following allusion to foundations :—“A good plan for 
foundations, when the ground is loose and sandy, is to build 
upon wells, in the way practised in Madras for the public 
buildings. These wells are made circular, about 3 feet diameter 
and one brick thick. The first course is laid and cemented 
together on the surface of the ground ; when it is dry, the earth 
is excavated inside and round about it to allowit to sink. Then 
another is laid over it, and again sunk. The well is thus built 
downwards, sinking the brickwork bodily to a depth of to feet 
or more, according to the building to be erected upon it, and 
the interior is filled up with rubble work. All the public build- 
ings at Madras were erected upon foundations of this kind, 
which are found to answer very well.” 

The Dover Electricity Supply Company erected works 
adjacent to the river Dour, from which the town is named. 
These works included a chimney, designed by Mr. F. G. 
Knight, of Westminster, about 130 feet high, with a concrete 
base 24 feet 3 inches square by 5 feet deep. 

The river Tyne at Newcastle affords instructive examples 
of riverside foundations. The old quay walls, with a depth 
alongside at low water varying in the year 1840 from 24 feet to 
53 feet, had a piled foundation, and when in 1866 deeper quays 
were deemed essential, 12 feet of water at low tide was con- 
sidered ample, which was subsequently increased to 22 feet. 
Piled foundations were adhered to, until upon the advice of the 
late Mr. T. E. Harrison, engineer to the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, cast-iron cylinders sunk under atmospheric 
pressure for the substructure of the quay were adopted for new 
work, as cheaper than piled work. Two rows of cylinders 
were employed, each 5 feet diameter, placed 25 feet centre to 
centre longitudinally, the front and back cylinders being sur- 
mounted by cast-iron beams, from which masonry and brick 
arches were turned. Longitudinal metal sheet piling up to the 
level of low water was driven in the form of a segment between 
the front cylinders, but proved too weak for the increased depth 
of water, after the bed ofthe river had been dredged out. The 
intervening sheet piling was done away with and a more con- 
tinuous front row of cylinders substituted, 13 feet 9 inches 
centre to centre with elliptical cylinders intervening. These like- 
wise proving too weak, a close row of 6 feet front circular 
cylinders was tried, the back cylinders remaining as before, but 
tied to every alternate front cylinder by a wrought-iron band 
passing round both. The same method was adopted under a 
large grain warehouse built on the quay. Finally, in the re- 
building of part of the 1840 wall, well monoliths of concrete 
were upon the advice of the late Mr. P. J. Messent, engineer to 
the Tyne Commission, sunk for the foundation of a wall con- 
structed to give a depth of about 20 feet at low-water spring 
tides, and this plan has since been applied to the reconstruction 
of all the old quays requiring renewal. The blocks are 30 feet 
long, 20 feet wide and 37 feet deep, with a well 20 feet by 10 
feet, and walls 5 feet thick, forming concrete caissons, sunk to 
an average depth of about 32 feet 6 inches below low water, 
and are set about 2 feet apart, the interior and also the space 
between them being filled with concrete. On these blocks the 
‘masonry and concrete superstructure was built. 

Concrete cylinders have, upon the advice of the late Sir 
John Coode, been employed by his successors, Messrs. Coode, 
Son & Matthews, for the foundation of the abutment to the 
new east pier to the Outer Harbour Extension at Dover. These 
cylinders were cast upon a lower seating ring, 12 inches deep, 
to form a cutting edge, the cylinders being 7 feet external 
diameter, 15 inches thick. They were cast in wood moulds 
with 5 to 1 Portland cement concrete, and were allowed to set 
at least ten days before lifting, and to season one month prior 
to removal from the yard to their destination. The top and 
bottom edges of all intermediate rings are toothed 6 inches 
deep and tapered 1 inch, so as key into each other when sunk 
in situ. The cast-iron cutting edge shoe is bolted into the 
bottom ring by I-inch bolts, let in flush at the top. The 
interior concrete is placed in position by means of skips, so 
arranged as to deposit the contents as close as possible to the 
concrete previously deposited. Between this abutment and the 
old north pier of the existing harbour entrance a sea-wall exists, 
built by the iate Mr. James Walker as engineer, in which a 
row of cast-iron sheet piles were driven at the toe of the outer 
slope between the wall and its apron, 


Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs built, in Upper Thames Street, a 
warehouse with a river wall going down about Io feet below 
the river bed, which was easily effected by means of the usual 
cofferdam of 12-inch piles planked each side with clay puddle 
between, notwithstanding the fact that in sinking the other 
foundations a brick sewer running parallel to the river, about 
40 feet from the bank and at about 15 feet down, constructed 
by the District Railway Company to drain their tunnel, was 
encountered. At Stratford the premises built by this firm were 
against one of the many tidal cuts in that district, hence a river 
wall had to be constructed. This Messrs. Higgs managed with 
light piles and single planking, with tarred and tongued joints 
bolted outside the piles, a construction sufficient to resist quiet 
water of no great depth. 

The Horse Shoe Wharf in Upper Thames Street, built by 
Messrs. Holland & Hannen, was erected in 1888 and 1889 for 
Messrs. Pilkington Bros., glass manufacturers, by Messrs. 
Francis Chambers & Son, as architects. The frontage of this 
warehouse is about 82 feet, the river wall going to a depth of 
30 feet below the average high-water level, the basement floor 
being about 6 feet below high-water level. 

In excavating for the foundation, the strata passed through 
was made ground 12 feet, wet mud, dirty gravel, old piles and 
previous foundations, shells and silt, lastly, clean, ballast. 

In order to build the river wall a coffer dam was formed by 
driving in two rows of 12-inch by 12-inch pitch pine sheet 
piling 6 feet apart. 

The piles were strapped together and the rows securely laced 
together with iron ties, the space between the sheeting being 
filled in with clay puddle, and the whole construction firmly 


shored from the ground at the back. A shield was provided in 


the dam at shore level as a precautionary measure for draining 
off, as the tide receded, any sudden rush of water that might 
have accumulated within the dam through extraordinary flood 
or other tides. In this instance the whole area of the base- 
ment, occupying between 15,000 and 16,000 square feet, was 
excavated at the same time. 

A deep sump hole was formed, and a steam chain pump 
kept constantly going to keep the excavation clear of water 
until the permanent river wall was constructed. 

It may be interesting to note that while getting out these 
excavations the old Kentish rag foundations of Baynard’s 
Castle, which occupied the site in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
were discovered. ‘t 

The river wall of Brook’s ‘Wharf, Upper Thames Street, 
was built tide work by Messrs. Holland & Hannen. A sound 
foundation was obtained at a depth of 14 feet below the level of 
the shore, but no record has been kept of the class of soil 
passed through. 

The excavation, concrete footings, &c., were carried out in 
short lengths, as in underpinning, during the time the tide was 
out, and the work done was carefully covered up or cased in 
before the water reached it. The casing of brickwork, &c., was 
in no way watertight, but was sufficient to prevent the washing 
action of the tide. This is an economical method of construct- 
ing a river wall, but of necessity rather slow, and can only be 
adopted in particular cases. 

In 1880 the same firm constructed a quay wall to their own 
property in Nine Elms Lane. The length of wall was about 
1oo feet, and height about 18 feet; this was also carried out 
tide work as in the previous case, but is constructed entirely of 
Portland cement concrete. This is a very inexpensive form, 
costing between 4/. and 5/. per foot run complete. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


| Piste members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
to the number of between forty and fifty, accompanied 
by the president, Mr. Thomas Ross, and the secretary, Mr. 
Hunter Crawford, enjoyed their annual excursion on the 3rd 
inst., the place visited being Alloa. Leaving the Waverley 
Station at 9.10 A.M., the town of yarn was reached shortly after 
10 o'clock, The party at once proceeded to inspect the palatial 
public baths and gymnasium, the gift to his native town of Mr. 
John Thomson Paton. Mr. John Burnett, Glasgow, the archi- 
tect of the building, acted as guide to the party, and explained 
all necessary details. Here the Provost said a few words of 
welcome to the visitors, which were acknowledged by Mr. 
Ross. Alloa Park and mansion were next visited, and, through 
the kindness of the Earl of Mar and Kellie, the excursionists 
were conducted over Alloa House and the beautifully laid-out 
garden and grounds. His Lordship personally undertook this 
duty, and afterwards entertained the company to lunch in old 
Alloa Tower. In the afternoon visits were paid to two of the 
most recent additions to the gentlemen’s seats of the district, 
viz. Greenfield House, the residence of ex-Provost Thomson, 
and Inglewood, the residence of Mr. Forrester Paton—the 
architect of both, Mr. Sydney Mitchell, Edinburgh, giving all 
necessary explanations. The company also visited the town 
hall and public library and Alloa parish church. Mr. Forrester 
Paton entertained the excursionists to tea in the Museum Hall. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. OF 
IRELAND. i 

a. E_ Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, founded 

‘originally in Kilkenny in the year 1849 as the ‘Kilkenny 
Archeological’ Society, has just ‘entered on the fiftieth year of 
its. existence... There .are now -upon ‘its roll: the’ names: of 
1,400° fellows: and*members, who re. distributed not! only 
throughout. all’ parts of Ireland and’ Great Britain, but: are 
also to be found in every quarter of the globe. All ranks of 
society, religious -denominations and- shades of ‘politics are 
represented, all harmoniously united in pursuing the objects of 
the Society—the investigation and preservation of the history 
and antiquities of Ireland. The results of the Society’s labours 
are contained in“its Journal, of which twenty-seven volumes 
have been issued up to the present, besides numerous extra 
publications... The Society intends to celebrate the: jubilee year; 
by a banquet to be held in the Antient Concert Rooms on 
Wednesday, the 15th inst., at which the Right. Hon. the 
-O’Conor Don, president of the Society, will preside, and’ a 
large attendance of members is expected. 


THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


ie a meeting of the above Society held:on :the rst ‘inst. a 
'- lecture, entitled’ ‘Grammar Jof House: Planning,”. was! 
delivered by Mr. J. J. Henderson, representative of the Dundee 
Institute of Architecture, Science: and Att. »'Mr. William N. 
‘Cumming, the president, occupied ‘the chair. » Mr. Henderson 
treated his subject from a practical point -of view, dealing first’ 
with general principles, site, prospect with a view to health, 
nature of soil, drainage, &c. The lecturer drew particular 
attention to the necessity of frequent consulting the client as to 
his requirements during the progress of the design. He gave 
some very interesting notes on constructional details of much 
value to architects in planning: houses. . He then passed_on to 


windows should be kept. as near the ceiling of rooms as 
possible. - i PPR a 


.. TESSERE. 
Heinrich Heine and ‘The Venus of Melos.” 

abe was in May in the year 1848, about two‘years ‘after his 

: . fearful sickness had attacked’him, that Heine took his’ last 
promenade in the Boulevards. Masses of the populace rolled 
‘along the streets of Paris, driven about by their tribunes as by 
‘storms. The poet, half blind, half lame, dragged himself ‘on 
his stick, and endeavoured to extricate himself from the deafen- 
ing uproar, and fled into the Louvre. He stepped: into the 
rooms’of the palace, in that troubled time nearly empty, and 
found: himself on the ground floor, in the rooms in which 
‘ancient.gods and goddesses stand. “Suddenly: he ‘stood before 
the ideal of Beauty, the smiling, entrancing goddess, the 
miracle of an unknown master, Zhe Venus of Melos, who 
inthe course of centuries has lost her arms, but not her 
witchery. Overcome, agitated, stricken through, almost 
terrified at her aspect, the sick man staggered back till he 
sank on a seat, and tears, hot and bitter, streamed down his 
cheeks. The. beautiful lips of the goddess, which appear to 
breathe, smiled .with her wonted smile at her unhappy victim. 
This one moment comprises a whole world of sorrow, 


Mythology and Modern Seulpture. 


Mythology can never be illustrated again by works in every 
respect equal to those which emanated from genius inspired by 
faith in its’ tenets. The worship of Apollo and Venus being 
now discarded, their personifications can- never be reproduced 


with all the grandeur of the Bélvedere or the divine graceful- | 


ness of the Medicean statues. The subjects might, indeed, be 
invested with the beauty and dignity that genius may impart to 
its creations independently of extrinsic influences, but if the 
religious feeling (of all the strongest incitement to art) be want- 
ing, something more than either of these attributes—the 
‘character of divinity—will be less strikingly conveyed than in 
works immediately suggested by that feeling. This is so 
obvious a deduction from the fact that to create powerfully and 
impress deeply truth must be the basis acted on, and feeling: 
“must rest on conviction, that it is surely required from the fine 
arts. to devote themselves especially to subjects capable of 
awakening an earnest reverential interest beyond the’ mere 
admiration of beauty of form. On the other hand, there are 
Pagan subjects partaking more of the poetic and less of the 
religious, and some few (as the story of Psyche) so deeply signifi-: 
cant in the latter aspect that their reproduction can hardly be 
too frequent ; they are essentially true, though not real; they 
embody principles of morality and of feeling, or even intima- 
tions of religious truth, and therefore speak to all ages with the 


timbers . sustaining the rood-loft. 


point out the, value of, ventilation, ‘recommending. that all) these rude, though characteristic, country churches, 3 oe ek Bei 


same effect. In the treatment of these, when no conviction o. 
faith is requisite to give vigour to the artistic conception, we 
cannot see why the genius of the modern should not surpass 
that of the ancients, moral refinement, intellectual enlighten- 
ment and the range of material for study in the accumulated 
treasures of the past, being all advantages on the side of the 
former. : 0 ee 
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Chancel Canopies. 


Although the parish churches of Brilley and Michael- 
church in Hereford are without chancel arches, both have had 
chancel screens and rood-lofts. That of Brilley had lost its 
chancel screen, but the framework of the rood-loft was still 


In existence at the time of the restoration of the church, 


whereas that of Michaelchurch retains its screen, but not the 
The chancels -of each 
are some 30 feet long, or thereabouts. In each case the sanc- 
tuary or altar end has been enclosed by a screen eastward of the 


‘choir, advanced about 10 feet from the east wall or reredos, 


Against the east wall are carved oak posts, corresponding in 
position to similar posts forming the supports of the sanctuary ° 
screen; others are placed along the north and south sides, and 
together uphold an enriched cornice and a canopy formed of 
panelled work, with oak moulded ribs, the intersections ‘in the 
case of Michaelchurch being concealed with carved heads. 
Each canopy is of the width of the chancel, and extends from 


east to west, from the chancel wall to the Sanctuary screen, | 
_These canopies are much below the chancel roof, the timbers On 


which are seen passing over them. Doubtless this, arrange- 
ment has its prototype in the canopy-covered altars of the 


‘ancient basilicas, but it is quite unknown in modern days. — 


Sanctuary screens are in themselves by no means common, 
there being, it is supposed, but one solitary example left at the — 
present day, that in the cathedral of St. David’s, but evidences 
are to be found in some parish churches of their previous 
existence. The effect of what has been described is exceedingly 
impressive, and very much enhances the interest attaching to — 
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GENERAL.  — 

The Royal Society of British Artists on Monday eyen- * 

ing elected the following members :—Mr. Cecil. Burns, Mr. . 
Martin Bruce, Mr. Ralph Hedley and Mr. Leon V. Solon. | - 
‘Colonel Fludyer on Saturday evening began his series of 

Volunteer inspections by reviewing the'Artists Rifles in Hyde — 

Park, where the corps paraded under Colonel Edis.696. strong — 

out of 754 on the roll, all the absent members having leave. — 


. The corps, which stood in eight strong: companies, witha large — 


cyclist section and other infantry adjuncts, marched: past in 4 
creditable style, and went through other movements-in the — 
presence of a large number of spectators. Oh ee 
Mr. D. J. Ross, the City Engineer, has reported to the 
Corporation on a variety of subjects arising. out of the great 
fire in Cripplegate. In regard to improved facilities: for deal- 
ing with outbreaks of fire, he points out that there are four fire j 
brigade stations in the City, namely, Watling Street, Victoria — 
Embankment, Whitecross Street and Bishopsgate Street. In — 
addition, there are fifteen sub-stations. There are altogether — 
thirty-five fire alarms in the City, all fixed and maintained by 
the Post Office. Indicators might be placed on adjacent lamps — 


_ without much expense. 


Committees have been appointed by the Bromley and St. 
Mary Cray local councils to inquire into the gradual drying up — 
of the river Cray, whick was once a clear running stream. It _ 
is being urged that an official inquiry ought to be held to dis- 
cover the cause or causes of what has already become a great 


-inconvenience, and may, it is feared, result in a great nuisance 


and grave danger to the public health. - 
Mr. Adams Boari, an Italian architect, who has resided 


for some years in Chicago, has obtained the first prize in the 


competition for the législative palace of the city of Mexico. 
The building is estimated to cost 5,000,000 dols. 

The New Church of St. Jean Baptiste, Montreal, is to be 
erected from -plans*by Mr. J. Emile Vanier, who gained the 
commission ; there were sixteen competitors. The cost will be “ 
100,000 dols. ; tS ae 

Mrs. Burgess has presented the Reading Art Gallery with — 


‘the painting by her late husband, J. B. Burgess, R:A., which 
‘represents the Spanish painter Alonza Cano giving away his 


sketches as alms 
4 feet. RSA OEM 
Camden House, Chiselhurst, which was the home for | 
some years of Napolen III. and, after his death of the Empress 
Eugenie, has been. purchased by a syndicate of the residents — 
for 33,000/, There are about 70 acres of land, part of which fe 
will be used for golf links, and the mansion converted into a ~ 
club-house, uses to which both have been applied for the past 
three years, ; 


to the poor. It measures about 5 feet by 


oa 


In the grand 


Hamitton, Haytey, &c. 
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THE WEEK. | 
On to-day (Friday) Mr. Humpury Warp, M.A., will 
deliver the first of four lectures on “ English Art in the 
Eighteenth Century,” at the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
Tavistock Place. The remaining lectures of the course 
will be delivered on the following Fridays. The following 
syllabus will suggest the subjects to be treated :—I. Late 
origin of the Fine Arts in England. The successors of 
HOLBEIN and VANDYKE. Sir GODFREY KNELLER, and 
painting under the early GrorcEs. RouQueET’s £tat des 
Arts en Angleterre. Appearance of HocartTH, his original- 
ity. Attempts to organise Art. Hocartu’s “ Academy.” 
The Incorporated Society. Foundation of the Royal 
Academy. II. Work. and influence,of Sir JosHua Rry- 
NOLDS, as painter, philosopher and social force. His early 


years: Italian journey: settlement in, London : success 


His early and later portraits: his attempts 
style: his Discourses. Characteristics 
of his art; his direct influence on English painting. 
III. Life and work of GainsporoucH. An artist pure and 
simple. Three periods, (1) Suffolk, (2) Bath, (3) London. 
Influence of (a) Wynants, (6) VANDYKE. His work in 
portraiture and in landscape. IV. Life and work of Romney. 


and friendships. 


Early years: York, Kendal, Lancaster. Marriage. Departs 
for London. in 1762. 


Slow success. Italian journey. 
Established in Cavendish Square. “The fashion.” Lady 
Last years. His return to 
Kendal. Death in 1802. The proceeds will be given to 
the maintenance fund of the Settlement. . 


Amonc the recipients of the honorary degree of LL.D. 


conferred in the Cambridge Senate House on Wednesday, 


was Mr. Francis’ CRAMER PENROSE, M.A., and Hon: 


Fellow of Magdalene College, who was entitled to the dis. 
_ tinction many years ago; but in the old days studies of 


Greek particles were of more importance than discoveries 
of the architectural niceties of Greek temples. By the 
Public Orator, Dr. Sanpys, he was welcomed back to his Uni- 


versity as one who had taken his degree in the Mathematical 


Tripos of 1842, and who had thrice rowed in the University 
boat race some fifty-seven years ago, only once among the 
vanquished, but twice among the victors. Mr. PENROSE 
was described as probably the only man living who had 
stood not only on the summit of St. Paul’s, but also on 
that of the Olympieum at Athens. In conclusion the Public 
Orator ‘said :—‘Viro ad tantam altitudinem evecto non 
sine reverentia quadam in' hoc templo honoris lauream 
nostram laeti decernimus.”: ‘Sir EDWARD JOHN PoyNTER 
was also among the favoured. It was said that he was 
one whose merits had been tried and approved in a series 


of important ‘public positions, as a Slade Professor, as 
Principal of the National Art Training Schools and as 


Director of the National ‘Gallery. As a painter he had 


~ shown a profound knowledge of art, and had been 
distinguished for the nobility and the purity of his aims. 
““Quot argumenta pictore magno digna tetigit, tactuque suo 


ornavit!”- Dr.’ Sanpys, in’ taking the President of the 
Royal Academy by the hand to present him to the Vice- 
Chancellor, added, amid loud applause, ‘“ Dextre tot 
Operum insignium consciae dextram libenter hospitio 
jungimus.” Every one will hope that the new doctors will 
long enjoy their academic and other privileges. 


THE District Surveyors of London dined together at the 


Café Royal, Regent Street, on Tuesday. The chair was 


taken by Mr. Horace Gunpry, the president, and he was 
supported by the members of the Tribunal of Appeal, Mr. 
ARTHUR Cartes, Mr. A. A. Hupson and Mr. J. W, PEN- 
FOLD ; two members of the London County Council, Mr. 
R. A. Ropinson and Mr. H. A. HArRBEN ; while Parlia- 
ment was represented by Sir GEORGE FARDELL, M.P. 


Other visitors were Mr. J. Hess, Mr. G. W. THOMAS and 


Mr. J. W. Goprrey, who attended with their chief Mr- 
Txos. BLASHILL, superintending architect, and Mr. B. 
Haywarp, son..of Mr..C. F. Haywarp. The R.I.B.A. 
was represented by Mr. W.. EMERSON, hon. sec., and the 
law by. Mr. T. WHEELER, Q:C., and Mr. A. CoLtins. Mr, 
J. ANDREWS was the guest of the. vicé-president. The 
following, district surveyors were present :—Messrs. B. 
TABBERER, V. P. H. H. Cortins, C. F. Haywarp, F. 
WaLLEN, G. ELKINGTON, A. W. TANNER, E. MARSLAND, 
W. H. Lees, R. P. Notiey, ALEX. Payne, A. ConpEr, 
WaLTER Spiers, H. Cueston, H. W. Stock, HEnry 
Lovecrovg,, A. -WitutaMs, Grd. McDonett, E. 
CarRITT. and A. Crow. The usual toasts were 
honoured, and. the musical arrangements were under 
the direction of Mr. G.. F. Smiru,.. of Brixton. 
The toast of ‘The Houses of .. Parliament” was 
proposed by the President and responded to by Sir. Gro. 
FaRDELL, M.P.; “The London County Council,” by Mr. 
C. FostER Haywarp, responded to by Messrs. HARBEN 
and Rosinson ; “ The District Surveyors’, Association,” by 
Mr. A. A. Hupson, responded to by Mr. H. Gunpry, 
president ; ‘The Tribunal of Appeal,” by Mr. H. H. 
COLLINS, responded to. by, Mr, A. Cates ; “ The Officers of 
the County Council,” by Mr. T. W. WHEELER, Q.C., 
responded to by» Mr. THos. BiasHiti; “The. Vice- 
President and Officers,” by Mr. G. ELKINGTOoN, responded 
to by Mr. TaBpBerer ; “The Visitors,” by Mr. H. Lovee 
GROVE, and responded to by Mr. W. Emerson. 


WE lately drew attention to the claim which was made: 
against the London School Board by an owner of property 
in Maida Vale, who, besides payment for vacant Jand taken 
from him for a new building, also sought damages for the: 
probable deterioration of*some houses owing to the con: 
tiguity’ of the new,schoodl; and: on ‘tke “Jatter account was 
awarded 1,000/, damages. The School Board sought to 
have the verdict quashed, and the ‘case came before “Mr: 
Justice Day and Mr. Justice: LAaWRANCE on Saturday. It 
was contended that the claim was not one which it was 
within the province of a jury to consider, as the school 
was not likely to be erected for a couple of years at least, 
and whether the houses would ‘be affected by the noise of 
children in the street was therefore ‘only problematical. 
Their lordships were of opinion that the finding ‘of the 
jury in the case could not be questioned. As reasonable 
men, the jury were competent to deal with the question. 
The School Board will thereforé have’ to pay for an injury 
which is not yet committed. The result is important to 
those who have to buy or sell property, for it will sanction’ 
claims to be made of a novel description. 


) 


ACCORDING to SOUTHEY, the possession of “shall” and’ 
“will” gives the English languag? an advantage which is 
not possessed by all European languages. But apparently, 
the meaning of “shall” is not yet fully defined. A case 
came before the Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act which turned on the meaning of the word. 
The Lion Brewery Company, it appeared, were desirous to. 
alter premises in. Foubert’s Place,’ Regent ‘Stréet.° -Plans 
were approved by the County Council, but before they were 
carried out deviations were proposed and new plans were 
submitted. The Council declined to sancticn the new 
scheme. ‘The Building Act provides that if any one should 
desire to deviate from existing plans it should be lawful for 
him to apply to the County Council, “who shall sanction 
such deviation on such terms as they shall think fit to 
impose.” Counsel for the company held that no one could 
construe the word “shall” in an Act of Parliament to mean 
“may.” Mr. Hupson, one of the Tribunal, asked if the 
Council were bound to sanction all plans presented under 


| such circumstances, as there would then be no object in the 


Act. On behalf of the Council it* was maintained that, 
according to Lord EsHer, the word “shall” was not always 
to be taken as having. an obligatory sense. The Tribunal 
gave the Brewery Company the benefit of the doubt, and 
approved of the new plans subject to certain alterations. 
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THE CORPORATION EXHIBITION, 1898. 
HERE is no elected body which inspires the world 
with so much security and solvency as the Corpora- 
tion of London. Hamurt was ready to “take the ghost’s 
word for a thousand pound,” but wherever merchants con- 
‘gregate, a promise of the Corporation would be gladly 
accepted for a thousand times that sum. Whenever there- 
fore a request is made for a loan of treasures for one of the 
‘annual exhibitions in the Guildhall, it is accepted with the 
confidence that pictures, or other works of art, are not only 
safe while in the possession of the art committee, but that 
the utmost precautions will be taken to insure their return 
‘without the most insignificant injury. ‘As a consequence 
the exhibitions have hitherto given delight to artists as well 
asto amateurs. This year a larger number of novelties await 
‘the ordinary visitor than in preceding years. Those who 
profess to have a love ‘of pictures, and to follow the course 
of modern art, may say there, is nothing in the collection of 
French paintings which is not familiar to them. But it is, 
perhaps, allowable for would-be connoisseurs and scholars to 
take dreams for realities. It is only of late years that 
examples cf the French school were adequately prized 
in the London market, and acquaintance with the styles was 


only to be obtained by an occasional visit to the Salon, | 


which is usually too perfunctory and too expeditious to 
impart precision to the study. So valuable an opportunity 
to study the characteristics of the French School is un- 
common in London, and it is not to be found every day in 
Paris ; for the Luxembourg galleries are restricted to the 
works of living artists and the Louvre to masterpieces of 
deceased artists, whilst at the Guildhall Gallery past and 
present styles can be compared. 
about 150 pictures, and some of the great painters are not 
represented, but there are enough examples to suggest why 
the French School has so much interest for the artists of 
other lands. There are also some examples of medals, 
plaques, enamels, pottery, glass and pewter-work which 
alone would repay a visit. If any of the works are acquir- 
able we hope they will be secured for one of the London 
galleries, for even the Wallace Collection would be advan- 
tageously augmented by some of the pictures which are now 
in charge of the Corporation. 

The majority of the works are by living artists or by men 
who were living in the half-century which is about to come 
to an end, and cannot be considered except as representa- 
tives of modern art. With their works it is not easy to 
bring examples of the older schools into harmony. A 
modern Impressionist would no more deny his relationship 
to Poussin, Bourbon, LE Brun, Davip and. other 
academical grandees than with the cave-dwellers of 
Dordogne, but he would not care to see their productions 
on canvas or on bones placed near his own truthful efforts. 
Paris schools that date only from yesterday would, however, 
be likely to rejoice if they found examples of Warreav, 
Boucuer, Cuarpin, Fraconarp and LANCRET put in 
companionship with their innovations. Those artists are 
the principal representatives of the older art of France in 
the Guildhall. For Pierre MicNaRD a place might also 


be claimed, for he was the adversary of Lr Brun, but it | 


was more on official than artistic grounds, end he cannot be 
considered as a pioneer of the modern school. MOo.tkrE 
considered him to be the greatest painter of the age, but 
few people who have visited Val-de-Grace would be able 
to describe his series in the dome of that chapel. His 
portrait of Zouzs XZV. in the exhibition is somewhat 
fantastic in costume, but we suppose the painter was com- 
pelled to obey orders. It is in splendid condition, and 
shows that the king was almost too handsome for a warrior, 

The National Gallery is without a painting by WaTrEau, 
and the Louvre possesses only the Lmbarcation, of which 
we lately gave a print. To be able to see five of his works 
is therefore a favour which is not always to be expected 
from Fortune. They are rather small in size, but the artist 
did not need much area for the display of his genius. In 
the Duet there are two figures, but in the Garden Scene, the 
Actors of Italian Comedy, the Gamme & Amour and the 
Garden Scene with Pierrot there are from six to eight 
figures. It is needless to say, whether few or many, the 
young people are enjoying themselves. Warreau should 
be considered as a corrective for a pessimistic age. His 
world may be ideal, but it is surely attainable. WarttrEau’s 


It is true there are only | 


_ was most successful with religious subjects. 
| @ Kitten is innocence itself, but it is only a specimen of his 


f 
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scenes probably were considered visionary by his con- 
temporaries, and he may have found solace for his ill-health, 
poverty and neglect in the creation of them. But it is 
difficult to resist the conviction that WATTEAU must have 
had as much reality to work on as had Joun Mitton when 
he wrote “ L’Allegro.” Both are redolent of sunshine holj- 
days and unreproved pleasures. Lancret owed much to 


‘Wartreau, but he possessed a kindred genius. It is evident 


he could think for himself, and the five works in the Guild__ 
hall Collection appear to come nearer to the gallantry 
of the early part of the eighteenth century than those of 
WatteEav. ‘The latter was disposed to represent comedians 
as if they were in relation with his own art, and it is remark- “ 
able that some refined stage arrangements are still announced 
in connection with the name of Watrrau, as if he were the 
creator of a theatrical Arcadia. But Lancret’s Deux Amis, 
LVicatse, the Swing, the Garden Party and the Winter 
might all be scenes which he had witnessed. It is therefore - 
easier to take him for a model than WaTreau, whose style 
is inimitable. With elegant subjects like WatTrrav’s and — 
Lancrer’s, the results could be anticipated. CHARDIN, on — 
the contrary, was content with humble folks, to whom he 4 
added a dignity and refinement that it is to be hoped will — 
always be welcome to judges. His plebeians are at least 
equal to the aristocrats of other painters. The pair by him — 
in the exhibition—the W/Z, a woman drawing water or wine 
from a copper vessel, and the Washerwoman, who is 
engaged at a tub, while a child near her blows bubbles—_ 
are as charming as the most fastidious can desire. As they — 
were engraved by N. Cocnin they are not altogether 
strangers. Originally CHARDIN was a painter of still life, 
and the accessories in «his figure-paintings are always 
admirable, the colour being at least equal to the repre- 
sentation of forms. CHarpIn’s pupil FRAGONARD ha 
more vigour than his master, but the two works by him i 
the exhibition were produced in one of his quiet moods 
A Garden Scene depicts a lady and gentleman in lat 
eighteenth-century costume talking in a garden where ther 
are other people. The Portrait of a Lady is a charmin 
realisation of costume. BoucHER we have always con. 
sidered to bea French GrorcrE Mor.anp, for he had — 
similar facile power to produce comely forms, but while one | 
had dairymaids, farm servants and pigs for models, the | 
other had lap dogs and other hangers-on of the French 
court. Change the dresses, or in some cases remove them 
and there would not be much difference between the 
subjects of the two artists. Both appeared to lay on their — 
colours with expedition, and as if to serve for the moment — 
only, and yet their works have retained their freshness" 
while more elaborate efforts have succumbed. PatTEr’s Lee 
Desir de Plaive shows a care to which BoucHER was 
indifferent, and the painter was more entitled to be con: 
sidered the successor of WATTEAU than any of his contem, 
poraries. GREUZE was as much attracted by humble — 
subjects as Carvin, and as a painter of the “people” he | 
won the admiration] of Drprror. But his works are not 
always free from a suspicion that they are symbolical in an 
ill sense. The half-dozen examples in the exhibition are 
good types of his heads—his father’s recalls a scene in the 
Louvre—but cannot suggest his skill in composition with 
homely scenes, in which he anticipated Witkin. s 
During the reign of Louis PHILIPPE art was compelled 
to be more restrained than in the preceding or succeeding — 
periods. Ary SCHEFFER was a favourite at court, and he ~ 
His Child with — 


Senre. PAut DELARocuE’s The Fainting of the Virgin is 
characteristic of his historical as of his scriptural works. — 
He avoided the stereotyped interpretations and endeavoured ~ 
to realise his scenes under new aspects. He wassympathetic, — 
refined and careful, and it would be difficult to find a work 
of his which is not pleasing. The work before us is so 
very dark, it would be invisible on a foggy day, but the — 
treatment suits the subject. It is remarkable, although — 
not unparalleled in the history of French art, that a painter — 
like DELAROCHE was the master of MILLET, -D1Az, Corot 
and RoussEau, by all of whom there are works in the a 
Guildhall. In such cases we are forced to believe in the 
existence of that “atmosphere of floating knowledge where 
every mind may imbibe somewhat congenial to its own 
original conceptions,” on which Sir JosHua REYNOLDS 
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relied for the success of the Royal Academy with courses 
limited to six lectures. Mitter may have derived from 
DELAROCHE’s tendency towards tragic scenes his pessimistic 
views of peasant life, of which Going to Work and 
Solitude are examples. But he was not as true to reality 
as CHARLES JACQUE, whose vigorous Forest Pastures and 
the Approaching Storm, belonging to the. Lord Mayor, are 
among the sterling works in the gallery. There is nothing 
factitious about his treatment; he is indifferent to the 
“pathetic fallacy,” and to those whose minds are in a healthy 
state JACQUE’S pictures are preferable to MILLET’s. 

_ An exhibition of French art would hardly deserve its 
name if works by MEIssonigR were absent, and yet their 
monetary value is enough to deter owners from lending 
them. ‘The artist’s personal appeal was necessary to obtain 
examples for a limited period in Paris, and unusual pre- 
cautions were necessary to insure their safety. To have 
on show three of his small works and the large Fried/and, 
1807, is therefore a compliment to the Corporation of 
London. The Wodce Venetian is MEIssoNiER in 1866, clad 
in a robe of red velvet and reading from a large book ; the 
tiny Causerte shows two gentlemen in conversation ; the 
Gentleman of the time of Louis XTI/. is clad in white and 
scarlet, and leans against a chimney-piece. ‘They are all 
suggestive of that repose which the painter preferred to 
depict. In the /7iedland, 1807, the stony repose of 
NAPoLeEon and his staff is contrasted with the outburst of 
enthusiasm of the regiment that passes before him to charge 
the Russians, but preserves discipline amidst all the excite- 
ment of the moment. <A photograph or an engraving from 


the picture suggests the artist’s skill in movement, but the | 


colouring adds much to the effect, although it must be owned 
the effect is not familiar, being rather chalky and opaque. M. 
GEROME has more dramatic skill than MEISSONIER, and, un- 


_ like him, he could paint women. Often as MEISSONIER made | 
a subject of the bravest of the brave, he dared not attempt 
the Zxecution of Marshal Ney, a picture which is as sombre 


and impressive as the narrative of an historian. The December 
air appears to become colder by contrast with the corpse of 
the stout warrior, and the squad who have shot him seem to 
have lost the privileges of men and to be transformed into 
machines. Yet the fate of Nry was preferable to Soutr’s 
or TALLEYRAND’s, although they were exalted by their 
treason. A picture of this kind looks more like an inspira- 
tion than a laboured construction of an incident. Its 


success is owing to M. Gérdémr’s love of realism at all | 


costs. He does not interpret the word as_ signifying 
degradation, as is now commonly done in France. His 
realism is as manifest in the Cleopatra before Cesar as in 
the Vey, for the Egyptian queen is free from the un- 
consciousness of the Greek nudities, and is as strategic as 
the Roman. The Cardinal in Grey is also realistic, for the 
sycophancy and disdain of the courtiers in RICHELIEU’S 


time are expressed more plainly than is possible with | 


words. The colour appears to have grown less mellow 


_ since we last saw the picture. The three smaller works in the | 


exhibition were derived from M. Girome’s eastern studies. 


_ Benjamin Constant also draws inspiration from the south 


and east. The only example of his style is the Pastime of a 
Spanish Kalife, painted in 1881, and showing a slave who is 
amusing the chief by teasing two pumas with a snake, a 
game in which the Nubian is likely to suffer. Another 
historical painter who is unmatched for sombre scenes is 
M. Jean Paut Laurens, but the Faust only gives an 
insufficient notion of his skill. M.Puvis pk CHAVANNES’S 
Beheading of St. John the Baptist was painted in 1869, and 
does not reveal the peculiar power in decoration for which 
he is now admired, and which cannot be properly displayed 
unless in the position for which the work was painted. 


It would serve as an altar-piece in some severe Byzantine | 


church, for it is a pseudo-antique. ‘The three works by M. 
BoucuEreEavu, belonging to the Lord Mayor, are sufficiently 
characteristic. The artist irritates admirers by his indifference 
to the highest levels in art which he could attain if he cared, 
while his hand is so trained he cannot produce a work 
which is deficient in artistic qualities. 

Many artists are represented by single works, which 
rarely is a satisfactory test. M. DérarLie’s Reconnaissance 
might with advantage be supplemented by a picture of an 
English soldier in order to suggest his impartiality. This 
picture fails in effect, for we must pity the Uhlan who 


dared to encounter so many French soldiers. M. HENNER’S 
La Source should have one of his profiles as a com- 
panion. CABaNnEL’s orentine Poet was popularised by 
the engraving, and its success has caused many Florentine 
scenes to be painted wherever artists abound. The artist 
was at the time full of vigour, and the colour is richer than 
in later works. M. Maicnan’s William the Conqueror, 
showing the dead king lying neglected in Rouen, is worthy 
of Laurens. M. Cormon’s Funeral of a Chief in the Iron 
Age isa class of subject of which the artist may claim to have 
the monopoly, and his prehistoric scenes are worth scores of 
archeological disquisitions. M. JeaAN BéRaup’s Réunion 
would suggest that his province was among the Communists, 
but he is no less competent to portray fashionable assemblies, 
loungers on the boulevards, and advocates in the Salle des 
Pas Perdus. The gentlemanly reporters are more like his 
ordinary models. M. JuLEs BREtToNn’s Communicants is a 
scene which appeals to all sections of Frenchmen, and it 
never was more reverentially treated than in this case, where 
the hand of the skilled landscapist as of the figure-painter is 
evident. 

Rosa Bonueur made her reputation by paintings of 
horses. Her Denizens of the Highlands might be the work 
of one of the Scottish animal painters, and the Zion at 
ffome has the majesty of look which few artists can attain. 
BastiEN-Lepacr’s Potato Harvest is one of his largest 
pictures, and the peasant women who are gathering in the 
fields are less ugly than his later figures. M. MruntrEr’s 
Emigrants is more English than French in subject: 
M. JALABERT’S Christ Walking on the Waters might be 
taken for an example of DELAROCHE, although we cannot 
recall an instance when he painted a sea. M. Brpan’s 
Preparations for the Ball is one of those pictures of which, 
unfortunately, there is no English supply. Glorious flowers, 
fans, lace, embroidery, jewels and other paraphernalia are 
heaped together in apparent confusion, but affording 
delightful contrasts of colour. The Return of the Prodigal, 
by M. BurNAND, is curious. It is not Eastern nor French, 
ancient nor modern, and the father is more a priest than a 
farmer, but the arrangement may be intended to express 
the universality of the parable. Bretonnes au Pardon, 
by M. DacGnan-BouvERET, is a group of women in 
black, with large white caps and collars, seated in con- 
clave on the grass near an old church, a survival of 
Medizvalism or something earlier painted with becoming 
seriousness. IsaBEy is commonly taken to have been a 
painter of romantic scenes that might have occurred in 
fairy-land ; but Hauling in the Nets is a masterly sea-piece, 
and the Return to Honfleur is worthy of CLARKSON STAN- 
FIELD, The examples by Diaz, Rousseau, DavuBIGNy 
and Corot are typical ; the Zac, by the last, is a big 
canvas, with the usual spottiness to mark the ends of 
boughs. Dupri’s Ofen Sea has lost part of its colour— 
or appears so under the light in which it is seen—and the 
effect of the waves is diminished. The Mews from the 
Soudan, by M. L. Deutscu, recalls one of J. F. Lewis’s 
drawings, and Morgav’s Sadnt in the Desert might be torn 
from an old missal. Cloudland has been rarely of late years 
so finely painted as by Courser in Z’/mmenstté. There are 
very few Impressionist examples. The most important is 
the ballet scene on the stage of the Opera House, with a 
few lovers of realism in the stalls, by M. Decas, who would 
now be considered by the younger representatives as “un 
vieux pompier.” 

There are many more pictures which deserve attention, 
but it is impossible to do justice to works of the kind by a 
few words. The exhibition should be visited by all who 
love the painter’s art, and the Corporation have rendered 
London another service by organising such a treasury of 
beauty. 


The Designs in the competition for the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1901 are to be ready not later than 
August. The cost of the buildings is not to exceed 60,0004, 
and premiums of 200, 150 and Ioo guineas are to be given for 
the best designs. A music hall to accommodate 4,000 persons 
forms part of the scheme of buildings. One of the conditions 
of the competition has a sort of humorous side to it. It pro- 
vides that “the elevations and the perspective drawings may 
be shaded with Indian ink or sepia, but no colours shall be 
used in any of the drawings.” 
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THE STREETS OF LONDON.* 


“HE streets of London are by some provincials and’ 
many foreigners ‘supposed to be paved with gold.’ 


‘They are entitled to be so described if we consider the 
amount of money which is expended every year upon them. 
The sums paid for paving, breaking up surface and repaving 
would be enough to defray all the expenses of many a 
foreign capital. . 
pared for the London County Council suggests how much 


gold is needed, but it relates to improvements in streets’ 


rather than to their conservation, to the big works for which 
the Metropolis as a whole has been taxed, and not those 
which are undertaken by vestries and other local authorities. 


Although the works in question have taken over forty, 


‘years to carry out, and were necessarily very costly, they do 
not make much of a show upon a'map of London. The 
Metropolis is so colossal, an improvement on which many 
thousands of pounds were expended appears insignificant. 
NapoLron said that after all a great man might do his 
career could only afford materials for a few lines in a bio- 
graphical dictionary, and the map-maker has to appear no 
less disrespectful to the outlay on works. Middle Row, Hol- 


born, did not, for example, occupy a vast space on a plan.. 


But its removal required 77,1067, and if the amount re- 
‘ceived for the old’ materials, viz. 6912, be deducted, the net 
‘cost to the Metropolis was 76,4157. Queen Victoria Street 
‘does not appear to have extraordinary length to visitors who 
are acquainted with ‘the main streets of many country 
towns. But it could not have existed without the expendi- 
ture of 2,300,520/. It is true from the surplus lands a sum 
of 1,224,233¢ was refunded, but in whatever way the subject 
is considered the price of the improvement’ must appear 
enormous. In a city so crowded as London, where high 
rents are obtainable and business claims crop up in select 
districts, all experiments in Haussmannising must be costly. 
As we have said, the improvements of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the County Council do not count for 
much on paper, and in a bird’s-eye view of London they 
»might not appear magnificent undertakings, but they 
represent an outlay of fifteen millions sterling, or a net cost 
of over ten millions. 

There is little that-is romantic about buying houses, 
demolishing them, and forming a. street upon the sites, and, 
moreover, in England the legal procedure which has to be 
gone through.is no more than a repetition of a few forms. 
It is not to be suppcesed, therefore, that the account of the 
transactions in which 12,000,0c0/, changed hands can be 
made entertaining. It is, for practical purposes, better to 
have everything set forth in an unadorned manner. This is 
done in the official history of the improvements, and on 
that account the big volume is more likely to be appreciated 
hereafter. Facts and figures are abundant, and reductions 
are given of the Parliamentary plans which were lodged 
when the improvements were proposed. It is a pity the 
plans were not scrutinised in the ergineer’s department 

“before publication: ‘The description of the scales is some- 
times left unaltered, and errors are likely to arise if, for 
‘instance, the original Ordnance scale of 88 feet is applied 
‘to a plan when by the reduction the scale becomes about 
200 feet to aninch. It would also be an advantage if the 
actual lines of the constructed streets were laid down, for 
they do not in all cases coincide with the lines shown on 
the plans deposited originally. 

A great many years must have passed since London 
streets were not a mighty maze. The Great Fire was 
welcomed by many prescient men because it created an 
opportunity for a rational and convenient arrangement of 
ithe public ways. Immediately after the fire Hooxr, the 
natural philosopher, as well as WrEN, submitted models for 
the rebuilding of the City, which were evidence that they 
had matured their projects before the occasion arose. 
WreEn’s, which from the official position of the author was 
likely to gain preference, was apparently set aside through a 
point of etiquette. Hookr was desirous to have the 
support of the Royal Society, which was then in all the vigour 
of youth, and after gaining the approval of his plan by the 
Tord Mayor, deposited it with the Society. Wren, who 


i 


* History of London Street Improvements, 1855-97. By Percy J. 


Edwards, clerk of improvements committee, London County Council. : : a d . 
' * declined to realise there were duties owing to the com- — 
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knew a little about the ways of the court, ignored the Royal 
Society, and submitted his plan to the King and Council. - 


By his manceuvre he gained the advantage’ of earlier 
consideration and undivided attention. 


known. 


were differences about the most suitable materials to make 
the new city fire-resisting, about the width of streets and 
about the manner of dealing with the riverside property. 
The raising of money also became an obstacle, and 
eventually individuals and companies were allowed to do 
what was best for their own convenience. 
might have led not only to fortune but to health and 
economy was neglected, and henceforth London was 
doomed to shallows and miseries. The example of the 


City was imitated outside the gates, and in course of time a 


bewildering mass of’ streets was bequeathed to those who 
‘were fated to be inhabitants of the great Metropolis in the 
middle of the present century. 


scribed the state of London 
borrowed from the recommendations concerning the wild 
regions in Ireland where generations’ of outlaws had 
collected. In 1838 it was pointed out that, owing in a 
measure to the absence of ‘thoroughfares, there were 
tants had fallen into a degraded condition. Almost every 


piercing so dense a mass. But there was no constituted 
body capable to undertake the operation. 


signalised his tenure by, among other important events, the 
creation of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

It was unfortunate that the Board’s last days of power 
were stained by the misdeeds of men who did not respect a 
professional or a representative standard of morality, and, 
as is usual in such cases, the honest members suffered while 
the culprits retired to enjoy their spoils. Dut it should 
never be forgotten that in the early days efforts were made 


HaussMANN and his upholders, with imperial absolutism at 
their backs. ‘‘ King THwaiTEs’” was supposed to represent 
all that impeded progress in the combined vestries, but 
in reality he was a man who made many sacrifices for the 
welfare of London, and finally exhausted his strength in the: 
endeavour to remove abuses. Whoever gained by improve- 
ments, there was no share of the profits for Sir JoHN” 
THWAITES or any member of his family. There were other 
members who were no less honest and laborious. 


must be remembered that London was not accustomed to 
improvements like those seen in Garrick Street, Southwark 


Thames Embankment, which seemed to bring back the 
days of the PHAROAHS or the Roman emperors. Parliament 
had called the Board into existence, and then grew alarmed 
at its creation. Every project issuing from Spring Gardens 


by rival railway companies in their efforts to monopolise a 
profitable district. Committees might interfere if in cross- 
examining a witness for an ordinary private Bill the license 
of the Bar was overstepped, but the Board’s witness could 
be badgered until counsel grew tired of the sport. All on the 
side of the Board were regarded as traitors, and the dangers 
to public health were sanctified by counsel. ‘The rivers of 
eastern Europe presented no such spectacle as the mud 
banks along the Thames between Westminster and Black- 
friars. Buta few peers claimed rights over the putridity. 
The proposal to remove the danger was treated as if it were 
a revolutionary movement for the abolition of the House of 
Lords, and the Act was not passed until there was com- 
pensation given which was out of all equitable proportion to 
the stuff acquired, A dust heap was transformed into a 
gold mine, a stinking sewer into Pactolus. : 

The claimants in the case of the Embankment, if they 
disregarded the old and imperative law “noblesse oblige,” 
merely imitated the plebeian endeavour to make the most 
of opportunities. Gas companies’ and water companies 


The authorities of 

‘the ' Society were however ‘annoyed, and WREN was — 
informed that his disloyalty as a leading member was. 
When the subject was considered by the House ~ 
of Commons an opposition to WREN was created. There 


The tide which ~ 


Only sixty years ago a Parliamentary committee de- 
in. words which seemed — 


metropolitan districts where from their isolation the inhabi-- 


At length Sir — 
BENJAMIN Hay (“ Big Ben”) came into office, and he 


to improve London which were enough to have daunted 


The? 
Metropolitan Board of Works expended large sums, but it — 


year there was a Parliamentary report about the urgency of — 


Street, Queen Victoria Street, much less one like the ~ 


had to be fought for with more bitterness than was exhibited — 


a 
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munity, and consequently economy to shareholders was 
ignored. Subways were made in Garrick Street and South- 
wark Street, but the innovation was taken as an attempt to 
confiscate private property, and the gas and water mains 
were kept in positions where the least attempt at examination 
became costly. In the subways there would be no expense. 
Workmen were also bribed to declare that, as their lives 
would be in danger, they dare not enter the subways. We 
are credited with respecting the law in England, but the 
making of the laws proposed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works became the most comic. of operations, for the 
opponents paid costs as individuals besides bearing their 
share of the general costs. Counsel and Parliamentary 
agents have reason when they wish for a return of the days 
of ‘ King THwaites” and his lieutenant BAZALGETTE. 

The numerous underground railways which traverse 
London must affect the streets, and in some parts make the 
necessity for wide thoroughfares less manifest. It is, there- 
fore, prudent to wait for a few years before any great 
street improvements are undertaken, but there are several 
which seem to be absolutely necessary. It is not worthy of 
the Metropolis that no adequate thoroughfare is to be 
found running from north to south, and there are besides 
several required from west to east. The difficulty is 
finance. Hitherto only one of the big improvements has 
brought a profit, viz. Northumberland Avenue. The land 
was costly, for the Duke of NorRTHUMBERLAND had to be 
bought out; but, on the other hand, the position was 
unsurpassed for hotels. Arrangements might be made for 
obtaining land on more reasonable terms, and for 
diminishing the outrageous expenses which are entailed in 
seeking for Parliamentary sanction of an improvement 
scheme. If those sources of expense could be reduced, 


it might then be possible to make thoroughfares which are | 


essential to the convenience of the inhabitants. 


NATURAL GAS IN [SUSSEX. 


Gas Brighton and Hove Natural History and Philosophical 
Society had an outing on Saturday—an outing, says the 
Sussex Daily News, which, so far as numbers went, was the 
best in the history of the Society, while from points of interest 
and enjoyment it has not been surpassed by any previous 
excursion. The rendezvous was Heathfield, a place famed for 
its command of panoramic views, and a delightful drive gave 


About sixty members journeyed from Brighton to Polegate, and 
thence by a special train to Heathfield station. The pumping 
station had been so arranged that a demonstration could be 
given of the natural gas which has been discovered on the 


railway company’s premises close to the station, and made of | 
The gas is said to come from petro- | 


use by Mr. C. Dawson. 
leum beds in the Kimmeridge clays, which lie some 700 feet 
below the level of the sea, and rises by percolation through 
Purbeck beds, above which is a belt of Farleigh clay which 
holds it as securely as would a gasometer. It was when the 
Farleigh clay was pierced in a search for water by the railway 
company that Mr. J. Taylor, of Uckfield, noticed a smell of gas, 
a fact which he communicated to Mr. Dawson. In bringing 
the matter to a scientific issue Mr. Dawson has had a multitude 
of scepticisms to overcome, and while he has so far received 
assistance from the railway company as to be able to prove his 
beliefs in the first instance up to the hilt, that body were for a 
time inclined to favour the view of an authority to the effect 
that the gas was non-luminant. This view has been absolutely 
disproved, and on Saturday there was a pressure of 140 Ibs. to 
the square inch. Four lights were shown in the pumping 
Station, three incandescent—the “Sunlight,” “ Welsbach” 
and “ Denayrouze”—and one naked, and so far as could be 
seen there was absolutely no difference between this natural 
Supply, coming practically straight from the bowels of the 
earth, and the supply obtained from public companies. Con- 
nected with the shaft, which, by the way, is 377 feet deep, was 
@ siren, the ear-splitting whistle of which testified to an 


enormous pressure. The only difficulty now—and the remain- | 


Ing argument of those who for some reason have been strongly 
©pposed to the scheme throughout—is the question of the 
Supply. That apparently cannot be ascertained, but that there 
has been a continuous and enormous pressure, which shows not 
the slightest sign of abatement, for a long time past cannot be 
gainsaid. There is some talk of lighting the railway station, 
and the railway company might do well to make use of that 


_ which nature has given them. Mr. Dawson is to be congratu- 


lated upon having added another to his many valuable dis- 
coveries of interest and service to the county of Sussex. A 


} 


paper from his pen upon the subject, will appear in the next. 
issue of the Geological Magazine, and wll be read with interest 
by all who study geology. 

The Society visited Tottingworth, the residence of Mr. Logie- 
Birrie, to see an ancient British encampment. Mr. Birrie’s 
gardener, who hails from the north of the Tweed, conducted’ 
the Society to a field, and pointed out where the trench used to 
run. Questioned as to what had become of the said trench, he 
added proudly, “I’ve filled that all up. There is not a hole 
left.” It took the Society a long time to recover itself from the. 
laughter this statement caused. Itis tobe regretted that traces 
of so interesting, and, for Sussex, notable an archeological 
feature, have been entirely obliterated, and it is fortunate that 
Mr. Dawson and Mr. J. Lewis took plans of the encampment 
some five years ago. 


AN 
Ce Saturday at the University of London Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree gave a lecture on “The Ideal Theatre.” Sir John 
Lubbock presided. The lecturer explained that although he 
had adopted the word ideal in his title, he had done so with a. 
view to practical things. Ideals in this case were not fairy 
tales, but they were such as, with a little expansion of ideas 
and principles that had up till now been tested, could be 
brought to a satisfactory result. The lecturer then dealt with 
his ideal playhouse, where and how it should be built, and said 
a kind of school should be attached to every theatre, in which 
young actors and actresses could be instructed in deportment, 
gesture, elocution, fencing, athletics, and in fact in all such 
bodily and mental exercises as would fit them ultimately for an 
eminent position in the acting profession. The conditions of 
our climate and life demanded that our places of amusement 
should be accesible to all classes, and the nearer the theatre 
was situated to the centre of the town the better. The idea of 
the present day was to bring the entertainments to the very 
doors of the inhabitants. An example of this tendency was to 
be found in the numberless theatres that were springing up in 
suburban districts. The theatre in its architecture should 
suggest the temple rather than the workshop. The two great 
dangers in a theatre were from fire and panic. Great strides. 
had in recent years been made in the way of prevention, and 
these dangers had now in the best houses been reduced toa 
minimum. He was forced to the conclusion that no theatre 
could be conducted on thoroughly artistic principles that did 
not first possess a monetary backbone in the shape of a State 
or municipal subsidy. His ideal theatre with a subsidy and a 
manager who was not an actor could afford to be independent 


IDEAL THEATRE. 


\ ! _ of the long run, which was most destructive to theatrical art, 
some of the very best views which can be obtained in Sussex. | 


and the prices of admission could be arranged on a more 
popular scale than at present. 


VALUE OF LAND IN BRIGHTON. 
N Monday last Mr. Walter Bartlett, under sheriff for the 
county of Sussex, held an arbitration court at the Royal’ 
Pavilion, Brighton, in connection with the compulsory pur- 
chasing of Nos. 45, 46 and 47 Ship Street by the Postmaster- 
General, for the purpose of extending the post-office premises. 
The Attorney-General (Sir Richard Webster) and Mr. 
Casserley represented the Postmaster-General, while Sir 
William Marriott, Q.C., and Mr. W. P. G. Boxall appeared on 
behalf of the claimants. 

Sir William Marriott said the claimants were trustees 
under the will of the late Thomas Smith, who died in 1873, 
leaving considerable property to be divided amongst his nine 
children. Part of this property was the three houses taken by 
the Post Office for public purposes. Nos. 45 and 46 had been 
let for a very long time to Mr. Hamilton—No. 45 at a rental of 
140/, a year and No. 46 at a rental of 100/. a year, 
No. 45 was on a lease which would expire in June 1902, 
and No. 46 was on a yearly tenancy, and both were, he 
considered, underlet. A letter from the trustees to Mr. 
Hamilton was in existence in which the trustees said they 
were quite willing to grant him a new lease on the same 
terms as hitherto. The question was whether this letter was 
binding in law. He said it was not, but his learned friend said 
it was good in law and was going to pin the trustees to that. 
He was rather surprised at the Post Office taking advantage of 
it. He would therefore call experts who would give alternative 
values. They would tell them that No. 45 was worth at least 
180/. a year, and No. 46 140/.a year. No. 47 was held by the 
sons of the late Mr. Smith, and was the most valuable of all. 
It was let to Mr. Thomas Smith for the term of his life at rooZ! 
a year, this being under-a special provision of the will. This 
house was valued at 250/. a year. These rentals, on the 4 per 
cent. table, would bring out a total value of something lke 
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12,250/., to which they would have to add Io per cent. for com- 
pulsory purchase. 

Mr. Douglas Young said he valued the rentals at 180/, 
140/, and 250/, respectively, and the total value of the premises 
at 4,360/., 3,4562. and 4,450/. respectively. This gave a grand 
total of 12,266/.; add 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, deduct 
300/, for cost of ‘enfranchising, net value 13,1922. The rentals 
he had given worked out at 2s. 5d. per foot perannum. He 
valued the property, however, at a net sum of 12,097/., should 
the letter mentioned be held to be binding. 

The Attorney-General formally protested against the figures 
on the higher basis, maintaining that Sir William Marriott had 
no right to give evidence on the assumption that the lease 
would be determined in 1902. 

The trustees admitted signing the letter agreeing to the 
renewal of the lease at the same terms. 

Mr. Horton Ledger said the net value was 13,476/., treating 
the trustees’ letter as not existing, and at 12,534/. if the letter 
held good. 

Mr. Ingram said the rental value of No. 47 Ship Street was 
200/., and his valuation amounted to 12,385/., disregarding the 
letter. 

The Attorney-General cross-examined the witnesses with a 
view to showing that twenty-five years’ purchase was not a 
proper basis to go upon for that class of property. 


Mr. Cecil Parsons, for the defence, said he had had twenty-_ 


six years’ experience as an estate agent and surveyor in 
Brighton. He acted for Mr. Hamilton, the tenant, who claimed 
on the basis of being entitled to the full extent of the term, and 
his claim was paid by the Post Office. He valued 45 Ship 
Street at 2,930/., No. 46 at 2,136/, and No. 47 at 2,768/.; total, 
7,834/. Deducting 250/. for cost of enfranchisement, and 
adding Io per cent. for compulsory sale (his rack-rental values 
amounted to 440/.), there was a net total of 8,342/. Nos. 45 
and 46 he had put at 20 years’ purchase. -Taking the three 
properties together, he did not think they would command an 
average of 20 years’ purchase in the market. 

Mr. Penfold considered the net value was 8,311/.; and Mr. 
Henry Currey, surveyor to the Post Office, said it was 7,7552., 
both estimating the value on the basis of twenty years’ 
purchase. 

The Attorney- General said the Post Office authorities would 
have committed a gross breach of duty had they not treated 
the letter referred to as binding. He contended that it was 
little short of absurdity to say that these houses at a rack rental 
would command twenty-five years’ purchase. The value put 
on the premises by the Post Office was 7,800/., the net amount 
8,3112. 

Sir William Marriott said he did not think the agreement 
was worth anything, for the trustees had no power to make it. 
Assuming that the letter was not valid, they claimed 13,0004. ; 
on the other hypothesis, 12,000/. 

The jury assessed the value at 9,100/., another 1,000/. to be 
added if the letter granting the renewal of leases was held not 
to be binding. 


THE TORONTO GUILD OF CIVIC ART.* 


HE Toronto Guild of Civic Art has been founded upon the 

model of similar associations in New York and elsewhere. 

Its two chief purposes are, first, to promote and encourage the 

production of works of art intended for the embellishment of 

the city or for its public buildings ; and, second, to provide an 
organisation for a discriminating selection of these. 

Encouragement of art has come to assume considerable 
prominence among the functions of the modern municipality. 
Few cities, indeed, are without a memorial of some‘important 
figure or event in national or civic history which is also intended 
to be an object of interest from the point of view of art. The 
selection of these memorials has, however, not always been 
happy, and thus they are often lacking in artistic interest. No 
doubt the most impartial and expert of experts may make a 
blunder, but the impartial expert has had, as a rule, little to do 
with the selection of designs for public memorials in the modern 
city, whether in Europe or America. 

Yet especially during the past few years, public taste has 
been greatly educated. This has been accomplished in the 
first place by the increased number of persons who have 
received in some degree artistic training, and in the second 
place by the extension of appreciation produced by the know- 
ledge of artistic movements to be derived from magazines and 
from exhibitions of pictures. This extension of appreciation 
is also, no doubt, aided by travel, although in art as otherwise 
the extent of a traveller’s excursions depend upon the extent of 
his resources. 

The effect of all this upon the selection of public monu- 
ments has not been fully felt, because, with respectful acknow- 
dedgment of his many. valuable qualities, the civic ruler is not 


* An address by Professor ‘Mayor, published in the Canadian 
Architect. 


in general elected on account of his capacity to estimate the 
relative merits of designs in painting, sculpture or the like, but” 
on other grounds, and thus the selection of designs has been 
done everywhere more or less by haphazard. Even Paris is: 
studded with gigantic and costly blunders, the result of unin- 
eigen and misdirected national and municipal encouragement: 
of art. 

The Guild of Civic Art, while not arrogating to itself. the 
position of a court of art, does attempt to provide the machinery 
by means of which, as occasion arises, a consultative committee: 
might be formed "which would aid the public authorities in. 
arriving at a decision upon designs which may be submitted to: 
them. The Guild also may be able from time to time to sug~ 
gest the adoption of measures for the beautification of the city” 
or of its buildings. 

Thus, under as competent guidance as in each case it may” 
be found possible to procure, the Guild might expect to be led! — 
to choose those designs which might most appropriately andi 
worthily be carried out for the enrichment of the city, and thus 
be enabled to render an important service to ie civic: 
authorities and to the citizens. 

Such service can be effectively rendered by the Guild aalys 
if it is strongly supported by public opinion and by public con-' 
fidence. Its membership is open to all who have an interest in: 
art, and who are anxious to extend and to render more intelli- 
gent the knowledge of it. While the membership is thus open 
the executive committee of the Guild is composed partly of — 
artists and partly of laymen. 

Among the methods of embellishing public buildings by. 
way, on the one hand, of expressing public magnificence, and 
on the other of stimulating the appreciation of art, mural paint= — 
ing has, during the past few years, taken perhaps the most’ 
prominent place. In Paris the Government, the university, the: 
municipality and other public authorities have recently given to» 
the Panthéon, to the New Sorbonne and to other public build-. :: 
ings mural paintings which have been epoch-making in the 
history of art. The elementary schools in Paris have even 
been enriched with works of the same kind. In Edinburgh for — 
some years a similar movement has been going on, by means 
of which, for example, University Hall and St. Mary’s Song 
School have been endowed with notable decorations by Scottish: _ 
artists. More recently the fashion has crossed the Atlantic, 
and the Public Library at Boston, the Congressional Library at. 
Washington, the Walker Art Building at Bowdoin College, the a 
Astoria, Manhattan and Plaza Hotels in New York, as well as. 
several banks and private houses, have been decorated | with. 
mural paintings by French and American artists. ie 

The exhibition cf the Copley Prints now being held in the 
rooms of the Ontario Society of Artists has been promoted: — 
with the object of indicating how other cities have encouraged 
art by acquiring for their public places great mural decorations — 
which may afford their citizens free enjoyment for some genera~ 
tions to come. The exhibition also discloses how the intelli- — 
gently directed efforts of a few public bodies in the United 
States have called into existence a school of decorative painting, — 
and have given at once opportunity and fame to a number a 
artists whose works must otherwise have been seen by the 
public only at infrequent intervals in exhibitions, if 

A most conspicuous advantage possessed by mural painting 
is to be found in the necessary condition of the work. If it is. 
not actually produced in the place which it is to occupy, as ist 
the case with fresco, it must at least be produced for the place. — 
The decoration to be successful must meet the conditions of — 
lighting, &c., which the position of it affords. It ought, there- 
fore, always to be seen to advantage, unlike a picture which, 
tossed about from one wall to another, or from one gallery to: 
another, probably is never seen in the position which the artist 
intended it should occupy. f 

This condition of placing leads to the observation that 
mural painting is not to be looked upon as a mere embellish- 
ment of a building, but ought rather to be regarded as am 
integral part of it, designed as a portion of its architectural 
detail, and as necessary as any other portion to make 
the building a unity. This, of course, is another way of 
saying that art is not a mere addition to life, but a part of it, 
and that the intelligent cultivation of it is as necessary as the: 
intelligent cultivation of any other function of individual or 
social well-being. 

A nation or a city loses much in possible vitality which does 
not cherish its artists and encourage them by discriminating 
appreciation and appropriate opportunity, 

A specific lesson may, perhaps, be drawn from a chapter of 
civic history elsewhere. About ten years ago the city of 
Glasgow built a municipal palace by the side, of which our 
own civic buildings might go not unworthily. The designs of 
that building included suites of rooms elaborately panelled in 
rare woods, alabaster staircases and other costly items upon 
which the workmanship was the least, while the material was. 
the greatest part of the cost. These rarities were brought front 
the ends of the earth at great expense and for no other reasom 
than that they were expensive, for they certainly were not 


_ interiors of our residences little surely can be said in praise of | 
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beautiful. Ven years ago also a small band of artists were 
struggling in Glasgow against public neglect. Had- the civic 
authorities had intelligence and foresight enough they could 
have had the town hall filled with mural paintings at a cost 
‘trifling compared with their alabaster staircases. by: artists 
whose works are now as eagerly bought at St.Louis as at 
Munich, and who have made the name of the Glasgow School 
famous all over the world. Had they done so they would have 
compelled lovers of art to make pilgrimages to Glasgow to see 
the mural paintings as they do to the town halls 6 Germany, 
Italy and Belgium. et 

The opportunity which Glasgow failed toembrace is actually 
‘now at hand for Toronto. ‘rhere is a civic building, dnd there 
are the artists, many of whom no whit less competent, though 
at present less known, than those of the Glasgow School. 
,. On,the occasion of the opening to the public of. the exhibi- 
tion of Copley Prints, the president, Mr. B. E. Walker, gave a 
further explanation of ,the aims of the Guild of Civic Art., He 
said :— . Sha nee ; 
The advisory board have thought it well that I should at this 
‘time say a few words as to the objects of the Toronto Guild of 
Civic Art. Its constitution states that it will “act as a purely 
supervising, consulting and advisory body to promote and 
encourage civic art, including mural painting and decoration, 
sculptures, fountains and other structures or works of art or of 
an artistic character ; and to arrange for the execution of works 
of art by competent artists, to be chosen by competition or 
otherwise, and to hold exhibitions from time to time of works of 
art more especially connected with mural decoration, architec- 
tural and stained-glass designs, sculpture and kindred subjects.” 
“The members of the Guild believe that the time has come in 
the history of Toronto when the services of such a body are 
required, but the Guild can effect little or nothing unless it is 
encouraged and supported by an intelligent and active public 
Opinion in favour of its purposes. The city of Toronto is 
rapidly emerging from the initial stages in its development when 
iittle in the way of architectural beauty or of taste for art was 
to be expected. The improvement in thé character of the 
exhibitions of the works of our artists, the numerous societies 
of painters, decorators and architects now established here, the 
improved taste of our .people in the selection of pictures and 
works of art for their homes are all evidence that whether we 
have cause to be satisfied with our progress or not, we are none 
the less progressing. The change is quite as noticeable when 
we turn to the art of the street and square so far as external 
architecture is concerned, but whatever may be said of the 


the interiors of our public buildings. 

_ We have culminated an extraordinary era of building in 
Toronto by the erection of two great buildings destined to 
remain most prominent landmarks for perhaps centuries, and 
€ach costing between one and two millions of dollars—the 
Parliament building and the City Hall. They are both, 
architecturally, important specimens of a revival in art, which 
is, at all events, partially Byzantine in the external decoration, 
but the one building which is finished internally is con- 
Spicuously marred to the eye by its bare white walls. If the 
scheme of art suggested by the exteriors is to be carried out the 
walls of the interiors should be gradually covered with mural 
paintings commemorating the history and the arts of our 
‘country, and illustrating also our intelligence and skill in mere 
decoration. If this were done, perhaps in some far-off 
century the student of the present Byzantine revival may find 
our interiors as interesting as when in old Ravenna to-day in 
the interior of buildings nearly ruined externally by time he 
finds as fresh and rich in colour almost as when executed the 
splendid Byzantine mural decorations in mosaics of the sixth 
century. We would not, however, have.you think that we are 
indulging in dreams of large expenditure for art or the rapid 
fulfilment of any such ideal. Our ideas of what it is possible 
to accomplish are very modest indeed. But we do wish to 
excite public opinion to the extent of desiring that the first 
Modest steps shall be taken in these two great public buildings 
to show that we are people of taste, that we care for our 
history, that we are at least aware that a splendid revival 
has come in many if not all of the great nations 


_ Of the world, in that ancient, almost the most ancient of all arts, 


mural decoration. If a few panels are executed yearly the cost 
will be trifling, very trifling, and two great purposes will be 
Served. First, these public structures will be adequately orna- 
mented. Second, our artists will have the opportunity to exhibit 
their skill adequately. It is in wall-painting that the greatest 
work of many great artists has been done. It does not matter 


' whether it be Perugino or Raphael, Signorelli or Michel Angelo, 


‘Ford Madox Brown or Leighton, Puvis de Chavannes, Hunt, 
Sargent or any of those who are reviving wall-painting, it is 
‘upon some great wall-space that they have shown the breadth 
and perfection of their art, and not where the scope of the easel 
has constrained them. 

| Turning to other fields of art, if we have extensive parks we 
are certain to have works of sculpture. I am sure we have all 


wished at times that the earth might open and swallow up the 
specimens-of sculpture which sadden the hearts of men in so 
many cities, and should we not hope to escape from a similar 
fate? And‘in more practical matters, such as the proportions of 
a city square, the design of a fountain or bridge, there is room 
for beauty or the reverse. We are a prudent people, and I 
wish to point out emphatically that the main purpose of this 
xuild, rightly understood, is economy. Public or private money 
will be spent to decorate the interior of the buildings referred 
to and ‘to erect statues, fountains, bridges, &c. The real 
question is, Do we wish to get the maximum of beauty for the 
money we spend or'not?. The object of the Guild is to provide 
a means of obtaining as nearly the maximum as possible. Over 


and over, again in public .expenditure the same money which 


might have purchased beauty and lasting pleasure has pur- 
chased the reversé., When the authorities of a city build a 
water or a drainage system or undertake the making and paving 
of a road they employ engineers and other experts to superin- 
tend thé work. They do not imagine that members of the 
Council are able to direct such matters without the aid of expert 
knowledge. Is there not even more reason for the use of 
expert knowledge when the matter is one of beautifying a city ? 
We realise that public opinion will not justify the payment of 
money for anything so vague as good taste. The Guild, how- 
ever, offers the services of such experts or judges as it may 
nominate for any particular task free of cost to the city, except 
in cases where long and continuous labour is required by men 
professionally engaged in the supervision of similar work, such 
as an architect. 

Weare encouraged to hope that the Guild will be able to 
perform the work for which it was created, from the experience 
in other cities where similar efforts have been successfully . 
made, We have not time to refer fully to the work done in 
many cities in Europe and America, but it may be well to 
indicate the measure of success attained in New York. The 
necessity for expert ability in connection with every item of public 
work in which artistic taste may be displayed has been fully 
recognised, The charter of Greater New York provides for the 
appointment of an art commission to which all such matters 
must be referred, and without whose approval the city is unable 
to authorise or permit the execution of any work of art. The 
various art societies of New York form what is known as the 
Fine Arts Federation, and this body is empowered to suggest 
names to the Mayor from whom selections for the art commis- 
sion are made. This commission, as at present constituted, 
consists of three laymen, supposed to suggest good judgment in 
matters of art, one painter, one sculptor, one architect ard the 
following ex-officio members :—The Mayor, the President of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the President of the Public 
Library (Astor, Lenox and Tilden bequests), and the President 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. The services 
of this commission, like those offered by the Toronto Guild, are 
without cost to the city. We would be sorry if it were supposed 
that the members of the advisory board consider themselves 
to be judges in all such matters. The function of the advisory 
board is merely to select the necessary iudges or experts. 

Turning now to the exhibition to which your attention is 
invited, we are able through the Copley Prints to give some 
idea of what our neighbours in the United States are doing in 
this great revival of mural decoration. We may not hope to 
rival the work which has been done in the new library of 
Congress at Washington or in the Boston public library, but 
can we not make a beginning? We shall hope that this 
exhibition will at least open the eyes of many Canadians to 
our shortcomings. You are aware that a plan of decoration 
for the council chamber of the new City Hall was placed before 
the Council. It was intended that this should serve as an 
example of what was possible in this great structure, and it 
was hoped that gradually over a long range of years panel 
after panel through the main halls and roonis of the building 
might be executed by such Canadian artists as from time to 
time were thought worthy of being permitted to aid in the 
undertaking. It was a very modestly and carefully-prepared 
plan so far as the cost in money was concerned, but it was 
declined by the Council. Since then Mr. Reid has offered to 
execute two panels gratuitously, the work to be done under the 
supervision of the Guild of Civic Art. This generous missionary 
effort on the part of Mr. Reid should be watched most carefully 
by all who care about the development of art in our city. If as 
a work of art it meets with general approbation, may we not 
hope that we will have the active support of every one present 
here to-day when another effort is made with our city council 
looking to a scheme of adequate decoration for the interior ot 
these public buildings ? 


The Candidates for the place in the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts left vacant by the death of M. Gustave Moreau, the 
painter, are M. Aimé Morot, M. Carmont, M. Humbert, M, 
Flameng and M. Dagnan-Bouveret. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


SaTURDAY was a red-letter day in Paris’ for “architects, | 


painters, sculptors and civil engineers. The jubilee of the 
French Society of Civil Engineers was celebrated and the 
President of the Republic attended on the occasion, All 
the members were disposed to be joyful, but in France it is 
necessary above all things to play the ré/e. assigned to a 
society, party, official or private individual by the public, 
and accordingly the fifty years of existence was celebrated 
by ultra-scientific experiments. Indeed; it was suggested 


that his presence might not bring down the discussions to 
the level of popular science. One of the subjects was the 
relations between electric forces, the other was the utilising 
of the Rontgen rays for ascertaining the purity of coals. 


‘The President, of course, appeared to take interest inthe. 


proceedings, and: rewarded one member with the cross of 
‘the Legion of Honour, another with the “ palmes ” of public 
instruction—a dignity which converts the bearer into a sub- 
jéct for witticisms—and a third with an agricultural medal. 


In the evening the world of art was invited to the Hétel 
de Ville. All the societies of painters, sculptors, architects, 
engineers, lithographers, lady artists, Independants, as well 
as “Amis des Arts,” were represented at the Fétedes 
Beaux-Arts. There were musical, dramatic and _terpsi- 
chorean entertainments provided. The President of ‘the 
Municipal Council, in welcoming the guests, pointed out 
that CoLBert was the inventor of ari exhibitions, but the 
privilege of sharing in them was confined to academicians, 
The Revolution emancipated art by suppressing academies 

s “lanternes sourdes des tyrans.” If Paris possessed an 
incomparable charm, an unique aspect, it was, he said, 
owing mainly to the efforts of French artists. The Prefect 
of the Seine went further, for lie said that everything in the 
world was doomed to be transformed, modified and lost 
except art, which was the best record of extinct civilisations. 
Artists were the good fairies of men’s lives, for with- 
out the architects, sculptors and beiners how could 
they pcssess such an Hotel de Ville? M. FREmMtgeT, as 
the representative of the sculptors, was. the first -to 
respond. He happily referred:to his own statue of the 
equestrian torch-bearer, which he: said was intended as a 
symbol of the Municipality diffusing art throughout all 
quarters of the city. - According to M. FREMIET, artists are 
poor beings of another world cast on the shores of Earth, 
and it was a work of charity to have pityon them. | It was 
expected that M. GuILLAUME, the new academician, would 
represent the Salon Society, but M. JEAN. PauL LAURENS 
was obliged to take his place. He is too earnestly devoted 
to the painting of grim subjects to unbend easily, but 
his thanks, however formally expressed, were at least sincere. 
M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES, the representative of the rival 
society, evidently believes that “gratitude is a lively senti- 
ment of future favour,” for he frankly said it was his hope 
the reception was only a gauge of others tocome. ‘The 
architects were evidently unable to supply an orator to say 
a few words, and the Municipality Ba to be contented with 
their mute eloquence. 


WHEN a book on the “Curiosities of Sculpture” is 
undertaken, M. Ropin’s Balzac is sure of a place in the 
pages. Wehave already described that strange production, 
which raises the question whether an artist is to think only 
of gratifying himself and to give no thought to the gratifica- 
tion of other men. M. Roprin is admitted to be a most 
able sculptor, and there is a class of figures which he can 
represent with great effect. He is, perhaps, strongest with 
tragic subjects. Batzac was neither an APOLLO nor a 
Mercury, and a cast from the novelist’s body would not 
be accepted as a substitute for either of the antique figures 
in a school of art. Probably he was well inspired when he 
adopted a monk’s robe as an everyday garb in his study or 
writing-room. In any case it was possible to devise some- 
thing preferable to an attire which suggests blankets and 
quilts seized in a hurry. Fatstarr, when he was dressed 
as the fat witch of Brentford, was hardly a more unseemly 
figure than would be the creator of Ptre Goriot if the 
model were reproduced in bronze. The Société des Gens 
de Lettres could not, in justice to the members or to BALZAC, 


accept M. Ropin’s.. work, But several other lovers of 


independence i in art were prepared to-acquire it at the same. 
price which originally was arranged. M. Ropiw has, how- 
ever, informed them that he has decided to keep the figure 
and will repay the money he received as an instalment. 
He has heard the criticisms which are daily expressed on — 
his work, and misgivings have arisen in his own mind about 
his success. M. Ropin therefore proposes to keep the 
statue for a year concealed from himself. ,.After that time 
he will be able to.judge it-when he is ina different mood, 


that the President should be requested to withdraw in ordér and will retain it, alter it, or destroy it, acca fo mee 


verdict he will then ee 

MEISSONIER was too much of an idol fae his countrymen 
to escape the general law by which indifference becomes 
proportionate to admiration. Immediately after his death 
he was changed into a commonplace: individual, and men. 


wondered how they ever esteemed his works as more than 
coloured photographs. 


That he could paint figures on a 
small scale was admitted, but it was said there were several 
artists connected with the goldsmiths and ‘jewellers who 
were able to introduce quite as many or more figures in a 
restricted space. ‘The variation in’ public opinion was — 
probably caused by disappointment. . It was known that 
MEISSONIER was industrious, although he was too shrewd a 
man of business to allow many of his works to appear in 
the market. It was concluded that he intended to enrich 
the Louvre with the works he had produced during his 
leisure hours. But when it was found that legal contests 
immediately began over his relics, and that the possibility — 
of ‘ gifts to the ‘nation grew more and more dubious, 
MEISSONIER’S reputation began to diminish. Madame 
MEISSONIER has passed away, like her husband, and she 
could hardly expect to have gained his renown. But 
she was always loyal to his memory, and to the end 
believed he was the greatest of painters. \ Knowing that 
high prices were given for MEISSONIER’S pictures, she 
doubted whether owners would enrich the public collections 
with many of them, and if they were bestowed they were 
likely to lose their interest amidst the larger works of other 
artists. Madame MEIssoNnIER therefore hoped that the 
Government or the Municipality would purchase the house 
on the Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, where her husband 
lived, and preserve it.as a Meissonier Museum. But: the 
public funds are too limited to admit of an expenditure on 
memcrials.. Many more of her aspirations were failures, 
and the unhappy woman ‘survived long enough to be 
doubtful whether her husband’s fame was built on firmer 
grounds than her expectations. It is to be hoped _ there 
will be'a reaction, and that the present indifference will not 
lead to a dispersion among provincial museums of drawings 
and other works which, if kept together in the Louvre, would 
be useful to students of art if valueless to the public. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._PETERBOROUGH: CORNER IN CHAPEL OP 
sT. JAMES. SOULH AISLE AND CHOIR, LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 


NEW HOTEL ELLANGOWAN, CREETOWN, N.B. 


SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES AT WHITION PARK, MIDDLESEX. 
HESE houses have been built for Mr, C. G. Harr 
upon an estate which, if only on account of its 
natural beauty, deserves to be better known, containing, as 
it does, some of the finest cedar and fir trees to be seen in. 
the country. It was formerly a residence of the Duke of 
ARGYLL. The mansion is now used by the Whitton Park 
Club, which has taken about zo acres of beautifully timbered 
land surrounding the house, with a lake in the centre. 
Lawn tennis and cricket grounds have been formed, also @ 
cycle track. ‘The club contemplates taking more land for 
golf links and polo grounds. Residents on the estate, it 

will be seen, will have plenty of attractions ready to hand. 
The pair of houses here shown is a fair specimen of the 
class of house which will be erected on the estate, though 
there will of course be detached houses as well, many of 
them larger than these. The works have been well carried 
out‘by Messrs. Lucas & Son, of the Lodge, Whitton Park.” 
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BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


es spring meeting of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 


Archzological Society took place on the 7th inst., when 


Yate and the interesting places and buildings in the neighbour- 
‘hood were visited. The Rev. W. Bazeley, the general secre- 
‘tary, prepared a little pamphlet containing valuable and copious 


notes, with illustrations of the places to be seen, and acted as 
guide to the party. 

The company first visited Iron Acton Manor House, where 
they were received by Mr. Nicholls, and which was described 
by the Rev. W. Bazeley. This ancient residence o. the Poyntz 
family appears to have been rebuilt in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth and to have been considerably altered in the reign of 
Charles I. The large courtyard on the eastern side of the 
house is entered by a handsome gateway, in the spandrels of 
which, in low relief, appears the Poyntz crest—an arm, the fist 
clenched, issuing out of clouds, with oak leaves and acorns, 
badges of the Actons. This arch was probably erected in the 
time of Charles I. The house, when occupied by the last of 
the Poyntzes in the middle of the seventeenth century, appears 
to have consisted of a central building facing east and west, 
with north and south wings, the former of which remains. A 
hundred years ago a huge buttress was erected to protect the 
bulging walls ; another has been added lately. The fifteenth- 
century Perpendicular window on the extreme left is said to 
have lighted the chapel, but there is nothing inside to support 
the tradition. In the north-east angle of the quadrangle is an 
octagonal tower with newel staircase and solid oak stairs. Over 
the doorway of the north wing are carved the Poyntz arms, 
“barry of eight, azure and argent.” 

Mr. G. B. Witts, the president, on behalf of the company, 
thanked Mr. Nicholls, and mentioned that that gentleman had 
told him that he and his family had resided there for upwards 
of 300 years. He (the speaker) trusted that Mr. Nicholls and 
his descendants might live there for 300 years more. 

The party next visited Iron Acton Church, churchyard, 
cross, and the ancient rectory, where they were received by the 
rector (the Rev. J. R. Browne), who described the various 
features of interest. After describing the cross—a preaching 
cross, which stands on a base of three octagonal steps—he 
said the church, which is dedicated to St. James the Less, 
consists of a western tower, a nave with porch, a south aisle 
which is continued eastward, anda choir. The church is _pro- 
bably about the same date as the cross ; the lower part of the 
tower is perhaps somewhat older. On the parapet of the tower, 
looking towards the north, is the half-length figure of a knight 
in armour, probably removed from the church. The church 
contains several Poyntz monuments—the oldest, an effigy of a 
knight in the armour worn in the latter part of the reign of 
Edward III., probably represents John Poyntz, son and heir 
of the first Sir Nicholas Poyntz and Maud, the heiress of the 
Actons. By his side lies the effigy of a lady unknown. Two 
incised slabs in the burial chapel of the lord of the manor 
commemorate Robert Poyntz and his first wife Anne. Amongst 
other objects of interest in the church are the Jacobean pulpit 
with sounding-board, the rood-loft stairs, a curious chamber on 
the north side of the tower often used as a parish lock-up, a 
handsome Georgian brass candelabrum, and the altar railings 
dating from the time of Archbishop Laud. The mosaic pave- 
ment, placed in the choir at the time of the restoration of the 
church in 1880, is admirable. 

Mr. G. B. Witts briefly expressed the thanks of the visitors 
to the rector for his kindness in receiving them, and for 
pointing out to them the interesting features of the church and 
surroundings. 

A pleasant drive brought the party to Yate Court, deeply 
interesting because of the character of the structure, of which 
comparatively little of the original remains, and because of 
the association with it of prominent members of the wonderful 
Berkeley family. The remains of the court, surrounded by an 
almost perfect moat, was formerly a fine stronghold in the time 
of the disinherited lords of Berkeley, who built it and dwelt 
there while Henry VIII. and Edward VI. held Berkeley Castle, 
their ancestral home. Of the manor-house of the De 
Wyllingtons, of a still earlier date, there remains a gatehouse, 
built in the Decorated style, with two arches, one at the south 
and the other at the north end leading toacourt. The most 
interesting periods in the history of Yate Court are the thir- 
teenth and the first half of the fourteenth century, when the De 
Wyllingtons occupied it ; the first half of the sixteenth century, 
when the Berkeleys were here ; and ‘the autumn of 1644, when 
it was occupied by a Parliamentary force from Gloucester, who 
soon after abandoned and destroyed it. In 1553 the castle of 
Berkeley and all the great possessions of the lords of Berkeley 
reverted to Henry Berkeley on the death of Edward VI., last 
‘male heir of Henry VII., and the family returned to Berkeley. 

Mr. H. S. Kennedy-Skipton read an admirable paper, in 
which he dwelt chiefly upon the members of the Berkeley 
family who lived at the Court from 1491 to 1553 and their 
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characteristics, and related some quaint and amusing incidents: 
in their lives.)  ° - cc Ri sida 

Mr. G. B.: Witts, in proposing a vote of thanks to the reader 
of the paper, said it was an exceedingly spirited account of the 
Court in olden days. ~ oa 

Horton Court and Horton Church were next visited, 
Horton Manor House belongs to two very different eras—to- 
the Norman’ of the twelfth century and to the Renaissance or 
Tudor Gothic architecture of the sixteenth century. The: 
church of St. James, Horton, consists of a west tower of five 
stages, a nave, south porch with parvise or .priest’s chamber, 
north aisle which is continued eastward and choir. The church 
appears to have been erected in the fourteenth century and 
greatly restored in the fifteenth or sixteenth century. A note- 
worthy feature in the church is a mural brass tablet erected: 
over the reading desk to the “memory of Baron Carlo de Tuyll,. 
who lived during nine years in this parish, and who died on the: 
2nd June, 1823, aged 34 years.” mS 

The party went to Little Sodbury Manor House and the: 
ancient camp'on the hill above it. The Manor House stands 
on the western escarpment of the Cotteswolds below the Roman 
camp of Little Sodbury.’ High up on the bank, behind the 
house, are the remains of the tower of St. Adeline’s Church, 
where Tyndale preached. 

The Rev. W. Bazeley produced a plan of the camp and ex- 
plained its original and present forms, and said the camp was 
one of the most perfect they had. One thing about it they 
knew, that two days before the battle of Tewkesbury Edward IV. 
actually occupied the camp with the Yorkist army. 

Finally, the company visited Yate House, where they were 
warmly welcomed and hospitably entertained by Mr. F. F. Fox 
and ‘the Misses‘ Fox, and where they inspected the host’s. 
magnificent library. : 


ART IN. SCHOOLS. 


Saeee annual general meeting of the members of the Art for 

Schools Association was held at 29 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, on Monday. Canon Lyttelton, who presided, said 
the Association was perhaps the only one which was engaged 
in a great educational work that was at the same time uncon- 
troversial. He regretted that its object—that of supplying an 
educational basis for the good work already done by loan exhi- 
bitions of pictures in poor districts of London and other large 
towns—was not better known. He was convinced that in the 
English nation at large there was really a latent and perhaps 
an unconscious demand for education in the subject of pictures. 
Mr. Lionel G. Robinson, the hon treasurer, presented the 
annual report, from which it appeared that during the past 
year 3,257 pictures had been sold to various schools, School 
Boards and institutes. The committee had received letters of 
inquiry as to the methods and progress of the work of the 
Association from associations already established in New York 
and Hamburg for the promotion of education in art, and appli- 
cations for pictures still came from distant countries. The 
annual subscriptions for the year amounted to 230/., and 
liabilities at the close of the year to 548/, against which out- 
standing accounts amounted to 252/. Lord Balcarres, M.P., 
in moving the adoption of the report, said that something like 
40,000, pictures had already been disposed of by the Associa- 
tion, and its work’ had extended to all parts of the world. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. B. F. Costelloe, who remarked 
that although the School Board for London had been one of 
the most ready patrons of the work, the number of pictures in 
London Board schools was quite infinitesimal with an ideal 
standard. The report was adopted, and the retiring members 
of the committee and other officers were afterwards re-elected. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual business meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association was held recently in the rooms, 187 Pitt 
Street, the president, Mr. W. T. Conner, in the chair. The 
secretary read the annual report, including the statements of 
the treasurer and librarian, which showed the Association to be 
in a flourishing condition. During the session nineteen new 
members were admitted. . The syllabus comprised nine papers 
and four lectures, in addition to which there were exhibitions 
of drawings and photographs. There have been three prizes 
offered for competition,,of the respective values of Io/. Ios., 
52. 5s. and 2/. 2s., the first for a design, the other two for 
measured work and sketches. The treasurer’s account shows 
a most satisfactory balance. of 417. 3s. 6¢. on the credit side, 
and the librarian’s statement enumerates valuable additions by 
purchase and donation. The following gentlemen were elected 
to hold office during the coming session :—President, Mr. G. S. 
Hill; vice-presidents, Messrs. John Fairweather and C. E. 
Whitelaw ; hon. secretaries,. Messrs. R. J. Walker and Alex. 
Wingate ;. hon. treasurer, Mr. W. S. Tucker; hon. librarian; 
Mr. Hugh Dale ; general committee, Messrs. James Lochead, 
Wm. Vickers, Thos. Ramsay and W. J. Blain. 
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ST. SAVIOUR, SOUTHWARK. 


HE following appeal has been issued by the Bishops of 
T Rochester and Southwark :—More than a year ago the 
Collegiate Church of St. Saviour, Southwark, was opened in 
the presence of the Prince of Wales, the Archbishop. of Canter- 
bury and a great concourse of people. With such a beginning 
at was thought that the attendance at the services and the 
financial support of them would not at first bear a true relation 
to what the church would do in normal times. 
fore waited fifteen months before issuing this report. . 

In estimating the work it should always be remembered 
that St. Saviour’s was revived for diocesan purposes rather 
than local ones. There was no desire.to set up a rival parish 


church, which might weaken what was already being done in 


parochial ways elsewhere, but it was wished to create a worthy 
house of God, where the London portion of the diocese could 
be easily represented and the work ef: the parish! churches 


could be focussed. This purpose has been remarkably fulfilled ; 
various interests—religious, educational.and social—have found | 


expression within St. Saviour’s walls at. special services, which 
have been attended by very large numbers of persons, so much 
so that it has become a matter of wonderment how such 
vigorous life could have sprung up in so short a while. 

But the local effect of the church has also, though in a less 
degree, been manifest; a great congregation of. South 
Londoners may be seen on ordinary Sunday mornings there, 
and a larger and more distinctly local one in the evenings. 

Both these sides of the collegiate church have no doubt 
been greatly helped by the beauty and dignity with which the 
services and music have been performed. 

With such a good record we therefore now feel that we can 
justly appeal for the extinction of the debt on the fabric, which 
we did not wish to beg for until proof had been given of the 
practical usefulness of the church. 

This debt is 6,000/,, a large sum, no doubt, but a small one 
when it is remembered that the whole amount spent upon the 
church and its fittings has been over 75,000/., all the rest 
having been duly paid for. 

There is a further need of money to provide vestries and a 
choir practice-room, which are positively necessary if decency 
and reverence are to be maintained. These, with the purchase 
of the site, will cost 3,000/, There is need also for repairs to 
the tower and to the roof and walls of the choir and lady 
chapel, besides some other work, which would entail an expen- 
diture of another 3,000/., but it is not proposed to commence 
any of these until all the present debt is paid, nor even then 
until the needed sum is in hand. 

It now remains for us to make an appeal to the public for 
the extinction of the debt first, and then for the provision of 
the above-mentioned necessary works, and if those who have 
given previously will add a percentage to their former gifts 
(now that they see their generosity was justified) the building 
would soon be free, but we must also go further afield and ask 
those to help us who have not done so as yet. 

Southwark itself is doing its part well, and this may be held 
to be good proof, after a year’s trial, that the dream of a great 
South London church is being realised at home. 

The Sustentation Fund of 2,000/. per annum guaranteed for 
five years has worked well, and with the offertories affords 
nearly enough, if administered with prudence, for current 
expenses, though not as yet for a daily choral service. 

So many forebodings were scattered among our encourage- 
ments at the outset that it is with some pride, as well as thank- 
fulness, that we now come to the public with confidence and 
ask them to release so great a work from the trammels of 
poverty. 


THE LIFE-WORK OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


fe is no unusual thing to hear people affect the opinion that 

quantity comes before quality in Morris’s poetry, an allega- 
tion that I do not hesitate to traverse. I never yet put one of these 
cavillers through his facings as to how much he knew of the 
work he was carping at, that I did not succeed in running him 
down to the confession that his knowledge of the poet he criti- 
cised was confined to reviews and extracts. Someone, as rash 
as he was ignorant, lately ventured to say in print somewhere, 
that the author himself held but lightly by his work of “The 
Earthly Paradise.” Never was a more unfounded statement. 
Had there been any ground for it, the production of the 
Sumptuous edition of the book printed at the Kelmscott Press 
would assuredly not have been one of the author’s cares during 
the last months of his life. The great northern epic of 
“Sigurd the Volsung” must, I think, be looked upon as 
Morris’s supreme poetic triumph, and he certainly regarded it 
in that light himself. It is not only the masterly way in which 
he has evolved the grand and stately story from the ancient 
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legend, but the pathos, passion and nobility thrown into it 
make the reader feel that here he is truly face to face with one 
of the world’s great poets. .The splendid roll of the rhythm, 
which never for a moment flags, and the masterly manner in 
which the language is handled, cause one now and again to 
pause in admiration, and to wonder at the unexpectedness yet 
perfect aptitude of the phraseology; the words seem to 
spring forth, .as it were, by magic, and every line palpitates 
with vigour, life and light. “Morris, in this great poem, seems 
to wield the English language as Sigurd wielded the Light of 
the Branstock, the gift of Odin, every word and sentence 
coming home with irresistible power and might. When the 
book was published, in 1878, though the grandeur of it was 
acknowledged and recognised by most of the reviewers of the 
day, the critic, whoever he may have been, who at that moment 
was powerful at the Z7zes office, put a studied insult upon it by 
coupling it with a volume of verse by a poetaster which had 
appeared about the same period. It mattered not ; the book © 
was, and will remain, a glorious contribution to the main 

stream of pos 


Poesy’s unfailing river, 
Which through Albion winds for ever. . 


Where, in the whole range of English verse, shall we light 
upon nobler numbers than in the pathetic description of 
Sigmund delivering the dead body of his son, Sinfiotli, to Odin, 
after he had been poisoned by his stepmother Borghild ? 


Then he lifted him up from the hall floor and bore him on his breast, _ 
And men who saw Sinfiotli deemed his heart had gotten rest, 
And his eyes were no more dreadful. Forth fared the Volsung child, 
With Signy’s son through the doorway; and the wind was great and wild, 
And the moon rode high in the heavens, and whiles it shone out bright, 
And whiles the clouds drew over. So went ‘he through the night, 
Until the dwellings of man folk were a long while left behind. 
Then came he unto the thicket and the houses of the wind, ne 
And the feet of the hoary mountains, and the dwellings of the deer, 
And the heaths without a shepherd, and the houseless dales and drear, 
Then lo, a mighty water, a rushing flood and wide, 
And no ferry for the shipless ; so he went along its side, 
As a man that seeketh somewhat: but it widened toward the sea, 
And the moon sank down in the west, and he went o’er a desert lea. : 
But lo, in that dusk ere the dawning a glimmering over the flood 
And the sound of the cleaving of waters, and Sigmund the Volsung stood _ 
By the edge of the swirling eddy, and a white-sailed boat he saw, 
And its keel ran light on the strand with the last of the dying flaw. 
But therein was a man most mighty, grey-clad like the mountain-cloud, 
One-eyed and seeming ancient, and he spake and hailed him aloud : 
‘‘ Now whither away King Sigmund, for thou farest far to-night ?” 
Spake the King: 
light, ; : 
And mayhap there be deeds for a king to be found on the further shore.” _ 
‘« My senders,” quoth the shipman, ‘‘ bade me waft a great king o’er, 
So set thy burden a ship-board, for the night’s face looks towards day.” 
So betwixt the earth and the water his son did Sigmund lay ; 
But lo, when he fain would follow, there was neither ship nor man, © 
Nor aught but his empty bosom beside that water wan, 
That whitened by little and little as the night’s face looked to the day. 
So he stood a long while gazing and thenturned and gat him away ; 
And ere the sun of the noon-tide across the meadows shone 
Sigmund the King of the Volsungs was set in his father’s throne, 
And he hearkened and doomed and portioned, and did all the deeds of 
a king. 
So the autumn waned and perished, and the winter brought the spring. 


Never did any poet write more genuinely and spontaneously 
from inspiration, without giving one moment’s consideration to 


the question whether what he thought of writing would be a 


likely to find acceptance with the 
whether it would sell. 
sake only, 

I well remember that in early days, some thirty years ago, 
that is, he used to be curious as to how his verse would be 
received, but of later years he was wisely impervious to hostile 
criticism, though he was always grateful for intelligent appre- 
He was, in truth, an able critic of his own work, and 
was happily confident of future fame. : 

Inwoven as it were with Morris’s life-work was a happy 
circumstance which for twenty-five years helped to give to it 
colour, vigour and happiness, and contributed in no small 
measure, I venture to think, to the value and beauty of all he 
set his hand to. This was the acquisition, as a dwelling, of 
the ancient manor-house at Kelmscott, in Oxfordshire. Scarce 
could the wand of a magician have called into being a home 
more suited to his tastes and sympathies than this secluded 
spot, close to the stream whose gently sloping uplands, flower- 
bearing banks, willowy nooks, rush or reed-grown reaches, 
clear shallows and swirling eddies are so exquisitely pictured 
in his poems. The grey-weathered walls of the stone-built 
gabled house, surrounded by an old garden with a moss-grown 
orchard and a meadow-close hard by, made it the very place 
of retreat he had longed for. He once told me that when he 
first went to look at it he found that it exactly resembled a 
house he once had a vision of in a dream, To escape to 


public, or, in other words, 
He wrote for art’s sake, and for art’s 


‘I would cross this water, for my life hath lost its 
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Kelmscott from the smoke and turmoil of London when he had 
any special work, literary or graphic, on hand, was of the 
greatest benefit to its successful accomplishment, or to go 
thither and throw off work altogether for a short season occa- 
sionally was the most grateful refreshment to his mind. 

But even while his spirit was filled with the great epic of the 
North, his eyes had: been pasturing on the rich colour and 
inimitable designs of the East. So far as my memory serves 
me, it was about 1875 that his mind was specially fired by the 
magnificence of the ancient oriental carpets which were just 
then imported in large quantities. He bought a great number 
of choice examples and set himself to study not only the scheme 
of design and colour but also the method of manufacture. His 
study of design, whether in this or anything else, did not mean 
crude and ineffective copying of original patterns; but as in 
literature his style is no servile following of ancient form, but an 
assimilation of so much as is good and valuable in it, so did he 
assimilate the manner of the ancient traditional patterns of the 
East, and thence produce thoroughly original and harmonious 
work, graceful in line and beautiful in colour. It was no light 
matter to begin such an undertaking. There was no warehouse 
whither he could go to buy such wools as he needed ready to 
hand ; he must dye them himself, and with an enterprise and 
unwearied determination rarely equalled—never certainly by 
one who was also a great master in song—he set himself to 
learn the craft and practice of dyeing, first carrying it on in the 
cellars of his dwelling-house at Queen Square, and subsequently 
at the works which he established at Merton. 

’ Having thoroughly mastered the art himself, he soon set 
others to work, with a result that had but one fault, namely, 
that the work he produced was too absolutely good and perfect 
to meet with general acceptance in the more costly forms, but 
nevertheless the Buller’s Wood and the Peterhouse carpets and 
many another will for long years to come testify to the success 
and excellence of the manufacture, while the simpler webs have 
been distributed far and wide to the brightening of many hun- 
dreds of homes. Another great project which he carried out to 
its fulfilment with perfect success, as you may see by the 
splendid examples exhibited this afternoon, was the restoration 
of the manufacture of tapestry as a fine art in England, where 
in old days it had rivalled the work of our neighbours over-sea, 
but had latterly died out altogether. To make himself a master 
of this art he set up a loom in his bedroom at Hammersmith 
and there worked a panel with his own hands. The difference 
between Morris’s work and the most costly kind of tapestry made 
elsewhere is not, I believe,so much technical as zsthetical. 
The art has unfortunately been diverted from its true decorative 
character tothe copying of pictures which do not properly 
aie themselves to such reproduction, and were never intended 
OG It: : 

Morris worked from designs made specially for the pur- 
pose, for the most part. Those who have had the good fortune 
to see the magnificent hangings in the dining-hall of Mr. 
Darcy’s house at Stanmore, representing the “Quest of the 
Holy Grail,’ will understand how great a triumph has been 
achieved, where the designs of Sir E. Burne-Jones are worthily 
worked out under the great craftsman’s personal superintend- 
ence. The piece of the “ Four Seasons,” which by the kindness 
of the authorities of the Science and Art Department of South 
Kensington is exhibited here to-day, was designed by Morris 
himself, and I think will be allowed to be no mean witness to 
his power of drawing the human figure when he was put to it 
by necessity, as happened on this occasion. 

Among the many arts to which he applied himself with 
notable success, I must not omit the mention of one which has 
scarcely been heard of beyond the immediate circle of his 
private friends, though he bestowed much time and attention 
upon it and attained to great skill in its practice. I allude to 
the truly Medizeval art of caligraphy. This, like many other of 
his labours, would have been with an ordinary man an exclusive 
and absorbing life-study ; not so with Morris, he studied it at 
odd moments and pursued it as a pastime, to fill up a few odd 
hours, as it were. Numerous volumes are in existence to bear 
witness to the mastery he attained in this beautiful art, many of 
them being enriched with original decorative designs. Among 
the specimens of his caligraphic skill are several translations of 
the Icelandic Sagas, two of which are exhibited here to-day by 
the kind consent of Lady Burne-Jones, but his masterpieces were 
Fitzgerald’s translation of the “ Quatrains of Omar Khayyam ” 
and the works of Horace and Virgil, the latter unfortunately 
never completed. 

I should do Morris’s memory a great wrong if I were to 
omit all mention of the noble stand he made against the 
destruction of ancient works of art at the hands of the ruthless 
restorer and the commercial wrecker. Asa foremost founder 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, in com- 
pany with Mr. Thackeray Turner and others, he did work that 
entitles him to the gratitude of every man and woman who has 
any true love for the glory of our ancestors. N othing but 
absence from London ever kept him from the weekly Thursday 
evening meetings of the society, and often would he return to 


town from a great distance, at extreme inconvenience to him~ 
self, that he might attend to what he looked upon as one of his. 
most important objects in life. Imnumerable were the letters 
he wrote on the subject, and great was his grief when, as but 
too often happened, the destroyers were deaf to all appeals. 
Nevertheless, the good work done by this modest but energetic: 
society can hardly be overrated, and I would earnestly urge on. 
every one in this assembly who has any love for ancient archi- 
tecture, and any real reverence for the memory of William 
Morris, that there can be no better way of showing it than by 
becoming a member of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings at the trifling subscription of Ios. 6¢. per annum. 

While considering Morris’s life-work, it is impossible to pass. 
over one subject which for about fifteen years absorbed a vast 
deal of his time and attention. Though it may appear on the 
surface to have no direct relation to the study, practice and 
teaching of art, he firmly believed that it went to the root of 
the whole matter, inasmuch as he ‘held that there could be no 
good craftsmanship while the craftsman was in a state of 
degradation. I refer, of course, to the Socialist movement, into» 
which from about 1881 he threw himself, heart and soul. When 
once he became convinced of the justice of the cause, he cast: 
aside all considerations of personal taste, ease and comfort, 
doing violence, as I well know, to his own feelings and pre-: 
dilections, and forcing himself to ‘personal work and labour 
that was absolutely distasteful to him. 

I must confess that it amazed me to see how earnest he was 
in his belief that some great change in the constitution of 
society could be wrought suddenly and by direct means. 
Never did any man give himself to a cause with; purer un~ 
selfishness and more hearty devotion. Personally, he had: 
everything to lose (as the world counts such matters) and 
nothing to gain, Fame he already possessed, and notoriety he 
genuinely and utterly scorned. For some years he bore the 
whole cost of printing a weekly paper, which never approached. 
within a long distance of paying its expenses. He was not 
overburdened with ready money at the time, and even sold his. 
cherished books to provide funds. But he spent not only 
money, but a large share of his time in writing about current 
politics, which were altogether hateful to him. Yet, unlike 
those men who quarrel with all who do not share their own 
enthusiasms, I never knew him attempt to thrust his opinions 
on those who differed from him, and I greatly doubt if he lost 
a single one of his old friends through his generous espousal 
of an unpopular cause. In his later years, though he did not. 
alter his opinions, it appeared to me that he was satisfied that. 
any chance of forcing on a sudden change was altogether 
hopeless. Who is there but must admire the ardour with which 
he worked? not merely by giving moral and pecuniary support. 
to the cause he had adopted, but in leaving his comfortable 
home and pleasant literary and artistic occupation to go forth 
early in the morning to speak at the dock gates and street 
corners, attending innumerable evening meetings in localities. 
that were anything but grateful to his esthetic tastes, and 
travelling thousands of miles to the Midlands, the North of 
England and Scotland to speak at public assemblies, and alb 
with no hope of other reward than that which arose from the 
consciousness of doing work which he firmly believed to be for 
the benefit of those who most needed his help. 

But the neglect of his business which this disinterested 
political activity made inevitable had a far different result than 
that which might have been expected. Being left to the able 
management of the two gentlemen whom he latterly took into 
partnership, the business flourished far more than it is likely it 
would have done otherwise, and so led to the great undertaking 
which, in my eyes at least, was the crowning work of his life, 
namely, the establishment of the now famous Kelmscott Press, 
and, moreover, afforded him the means of collecting the mag- 
nificent library of illuminated manuscripts and early printed 
books which was the delight and solace of his last years. The 
ordinary nineteenth-century printing and book illustration had 
long been a thorn in his side. I well remember how, some 
twenty-five years ago, he took up a volume printed by Aldus. 
about 1490, in his earliest and best manner, and exclaimed 
as he turned over the pages, “Ah! I wish I could get my 
books printed like that.” But to hope for the fulfilment of 
his ideal of typography by applying to any of the ordinary 
commercial printing offices would have been as futile as to 
attempt to get wall-papers to his taste from the ordinary 
decorator ; there was but one way—to do the thing himself. 
But the starting of a press and the casting of founts of type are. 
no slight matters, and had not money been coming in pretty 
freely from the business under his partners’ able management, 
I do not suppose that “ The Golden Legend,” the “ Chaucer” 
or other noble monuments of artistic typography would ever 
have seen the light. As it had been with his previous under- 
takings, so was it with this. The whole scheme bristled with 
difficulties and hindrances at the outset, which would have 
deterred a man of less resource and determination from going 
on with it. But his knowledge. of caligraphy and early typo- 
graphy, coupled with the able assistance of Mr. Emery Walker, 
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rendered him independent of the ordinary means of starting a 
press, and for the first time since printing has been practised 
in England, ‘types were designed and cast which are at 
once useful and artistic. Morris has not unfrequently been 
complimented, by writers who knew no better, on being the 
best English printer since Caxton ;.the fact being that, although 
we honour Caxton’s name as the introducer of typography into 
England, and as a writer of sterling English, it may safely be 
said of him that he was the worst printer of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. His types were rude, his woodcuts beneath contempt 
and his presses of the weakest, while his texts were faulty 
beyond measure. The founder of the Kelmscott Press happily 
lived to see the completion of the book upon which, of all 
others, he had set his heart, viz. the monumental edition of the 
works of his master, Geoffrey Chaucer. 


have been given to the world in forestalment of the 5ooth anni- 


versary of his death now so close upon us, Professor Skeat’s 


Clarendon Press edition and the Globe edition being*monu- 
ments of textual labour and ‘scholarship, and the Kelmscott 


Press edition being, I do not hesitate to say, for typography, 


ornament and illustrations combined, the grandest book that 
has issued from the press since the invention of typography. 
It was but three short months before the end came that Mr. 
Douglas Cockerell arrived at Folkestone, where the dying poet 
was then staying, with the first completed copy of the Chaucer 
bound from his own design. The title-page had been his last 


great work, and he turned over the pages with evident gratifica- 


tion, weak and feeble as he then was. 

How many grand books might have issued from the 
Kelmscott Press had the master’s life been prolonged it is im- 
possible to'say, but three books he had specially in his mind, 
to wit, Shakespeare, the English Bible and Froissart’s 
“Chronicles.” For the last-mentioned he had already designed 
some borders. Alas! these three glories of the English lan- 
guage are in all likelihood destined to wait long ere they appear 
in such guise as Morris purposed to bestow upon them. 

Tosum up then. For forty long years were the teeming brain 
and the deft hands of this indefatigable worker busy for the 
benefit of his fellow-men ; from the day, we may say, when he 
projected the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, in 1856—when 
the world seems to have been almost young as we look back 
upon it—till within a few days of his death in 1896. And how 
truly marvellous has been that work, how many homes have 
been made more cheerful and happier by the brightness and 
beauty his genius has bestowed upon them; what love of 
antiquity has his teaching awakened and kept alive ; how many 
ancient monuments have been saved from destruction by his 
efforts ; what new life has he given to the art of design, if men 
will but have the wit to learn the lessons he has afforded them ; 
what a storehouse of delight and pleasure has he laid open to 
us in his immortal verse and those magnificent prose poems— 
his romances—and what'a glorious halo has he shed round him 
by the nobility of his character. 

In all the intimate relationship of business and private friend- 
ship that I had with this great man, extending over a period of 
more than thirty years, I never knew him to give countenance to 
an action of which any man might be ashamed, and the shadow 
of a falsehood was as foreign to his lips as is snow to mid- 
summer ; to attempt to get the advantage over his fellow-man 
was a thingthat never for one moment entered his mind. He 
has in truth left us by his life-work a glorious heritage which all 
men may enjoy, and truly may it be said of him that “ He being 
dead yet speaketh.” 


GASWORKS MACHINERY.* 


Caper een 3 machinery is in many respects so closely con- 

nected to several branches of engineering as to make it 
somewhat difficult to distinguish it separately. The more 
prominent parts of the machinery have been made the subject 
of many valuable papers read before this Society. This alone 
renders the idea of producing anything new upon the subject 
almost beside the question. It is not only the latest idea which 
1s worthy of consideration, but older and well-tested systems. 
By careful consideration of these, improvements are effected 
which add materially to their efficiency and life. It has often 
been realised that by concentrated thought, designs which 
seemed incapable of improvement have yielded to the touch of 
ingenuity and adaptation. Under existing conditions of carbon- 
ising coal, many escapes of gas—such as are involved with the 
lifting of the purifier covers, and from open catch purifiers in 
connection with sulphate and @ther plants—are entirely unpre- 
ventable, while the smoke and steam add to the deteriorating 
influences. There is also a quantity of purifying material about 
the works, a portion of which is exposed to the atmosphere for 
the purposes of revivification. In addition there is a quantity 


* A paper read by Mr. Edward Alfred Harman at the meeting of 
the Society of Engineers on June 6. : 


By a happy conjunc-’ 
tion of circumstances three important editions of the great poet’ 


of waste lime and other material frequently in course of removal.” 
The unloading of coal and the screening and loading of coke 
also circulates a large quantity of dust and grit. ~ 

‘An eminent chemist one day, in passing through a gasworks : 
with the author, commented upon the objectionable odour he — 
detected, and said he did not mind an equationableone. It is_ 
the inequationable gases that have their influence upon the 
machinery, as well as the others. Lime purification, and’ 
especially where the sulphur compounds in the gas are closely 
dealt with, necessitates the unloading of many thousands of 
tons of quicklime in the works, the fine dust from which is 
freely distributed. ' us ee 

Gasworks machinery has to deal with numerous combina- 
tions of unpurified gases, acids, alkalies, gritty and impure 
water, oils and spirits. Some of the machinery is required to 
draw out hot coke from benches of ovens at a distance of from 
3 to 4 feet from them ; while the machines are subjected to all 
the influences of heat from the furnaces and material they are 
employed upon. The machinery, therefore, is not working 
under the same conditions as at other engineering works, where 
most of the influences named are absent. To meet these 
special requirements necessity and experience have designed a 
whole collection of machinery which possesses distinct features 
of interest and importance. 

The extension of gasworks machinery is not merely an 
effort to “save another man,” or to reduce working expenses, 
Apart altogether from the delights and fascination of invention, 
there is, or should be, the additional object of alleviating the 
more arduous and irksome work of those engaged. The lot of 
gasworkers has been greatly improved by the adoption of 
machinery. Machinery reduces the actual unskilled labour on 
the works ; but the manufacture and maintenance of it con- 
siderably increases the demand for skilled labour, which in 
itself is a great counterbalancing consideration for the labour 
market. The very existence of gasworks depends upon the 
advance and improvements made from time to time in its 
machinery and plant. ys 

Mr. John Brunton, a predecessor of the authors at one of 
the Birmingham gasworks some sixty years since, experimented 
with an ingenious process, which he patented, for continuous 
carbonisation. The bottom of the retort was placed at an 
incline, and was possibly the precursor of the subsequent in- 
clined retort systems. The coal was propelled in from one end 4 
in small charges, the resultant coke dropping out into a water- 
trough at the other. This system has been tried since at 
various works, under different names, but has not been per- 
manently successful. The most recent attempt at continuous 
carbonisation is that known as the Yeadon revolving gas 
retort. : 5 cate ot 

Gasworks operations are frequently considered as the most 
exhaustive class of labour. Retort-house work is spoken of as 
though it were considerably harder in every particular than 
puddling furnaces. If a comparison could be drawn between 
the operations of matchmaking, phosphorus, chemical works, 
copper works, mill work and gasworks operations, a different 
idea would at once prevail. ; 

Nearly every gasworks possesses novelties and ingenuities 
in machinery which will well repay examination. In many 
cases they consist principally of special adaptations to peculiar 
circumstances. At all events one frequently learns from them 
what to avoid as well as what to adopt. 

Gas manufacture is often considered as a purely chemical 
operation, which, although largely true, does not altogether 
exhaust the subject. To illustrate the magnitude of the 
machinery required, a few figures bearing upon the subject will 
suffice. According to the Parliamentary returns of authorised 
gas undertakings in the United Kingdom, upwards of 123 mil- 
lions of tons of coal are carbonised annually : this produces 
eight million tons of coke, together with two million tons of 
tar and ammoniacal liquor, and 130,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia ; while for the quenching of the coke three million 
tons of water have to be obtained and distributed. It is not 
simply the carbonising stages which have to be dealt with, but 
also the subsequent treatment of the various residuals and by- 
products. 

While large gasworks are frequently found to be well 
equipped with machinery, there are many medium-sized and 
small works existing in which much remains to be done. Ata 
not very remote date gasworks machinery was of the most 
meagre character; thanks, however, to the enterprise and 
ingenuity of members of this and kindred engineering 
societies, such rapid improvements and developments have 
been effected that many large gasworks have machinery of 
considerable magnitude and importance. It is to the further 
employment and adaptation of machinery for all available 
purposes that gas undertakings have to look in the future for 
the extension of their operations. It necessarily follows that 
with such machinery in use, all kinds of lathes, shaping 
machines and tools are required for their proper maintenance. 
Indeed, the author ventures to think that some of those 
‘engaged in what may be termed purely engineering works 
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would be surprised to find the extent to. which machinery 
is required and employed in gasworks. 

The rapid extension of carburetted water-gas plants (the 
gas from which can only be used sparingly), oil-gas plants and 
the inclined retort system necessarily minimises the quantity of 
machinery required in gasworks ; but whether these systems 
will continue to reduce the quantity remains to be seen, and 
can only be a matter of speculation. 

The central and most important parts of gasworks machinery 
are the exhausters, although they act in the capacity of pressure 
pumps as well. Inthe majority of works, the ascension pipes 
leading from the retorts have arch pipes at the top which dip 
into a hydraulic main. In some few works the dip pipes have 
been abolished and a dry main substituted. In connection 
with the subject of exhausters, it may be of passing interest to 
deal with a common fallacy respecting the function of this little 
understood portion of the machinery. It is not infrequently 
supposed that it is the duty of the exhausters to draw away gas 
from the retorts ; whereas the object is purely to reduce the 
seal upon the dip pipes themselves and to draw away the gas 
from the hydraulic main alone, thus leaving room for the newly 
evolved gas to take its place. As an example of this reduction 
of seal, suppose a hydraulic main to have a dip pipe sealing to 
the extent of 3 inches. Upon the exhausters commencing duty 
of 2 inches vacuum, the liquor in the hydraulic main is at once 
raised, whereas that in the dip pipe is depressed to but 1 inch 
seal, and through this seal the gas bubbles as it is made, 
practically forcing its passage. It is absolutely necessary that 
the dip pipe should be always sealed, as if it becomes unsealed 
the vacuum is at once put on the ascension pipes ; and sup- 
posing the retort lid were open, this would admit of air being 
drawn up, composed by volume of 80 per cent. of a diluent gas, 
nitrogen. This would deteriorate the gas to an alarming 
extent, apart altogether from the danger of forming an ex- 
plosive mixture. Not only so, but the unsealed pipe would 
prevent the other pipes in the retort bench having their seal 
proportionately reduced, hence they would receive undue back 
pressure and commence blowing at the joints of the retort 
lids, &c. 

Heavy back pressure on the retort produces deposition of 
carbon on the sides of the retort. This is a heavy, hard, solid, 
stone-like substance, requiring to be either chipped. off with 
strong bars or consumed away by leaving the lids open, or by 
any other specially provided means. The deposition of carbon 
to the extent of 1 inch upon the interior of the retort would 
seriously affect the heats and the fuel account. In the early 
days of gas making, exhausters were not used, the gasholders 
having to be counterbalanced by heavy weights, but the carbon 
nuisance became so great as to ultimately lead to the adoption 
of exhausters. Another evil of heavy back pressure is that the 
issuing gas being unable to get away rapidly enough, is detained 
in the retort with the incandescent coke, and thereby becomes 
seriously decoinposed. It is a common supposition that atmo- 
spheric air is deliberately drawn into the gas at the retorts 
through the exhausters. To assist purification at a later stage, 
it is sometimes found an advantage to admit a measured per- 
centage of air, in order to utilise the 20 per cent. of oxygen (by 
volume) therein, for assisting the revivification of the oxide of 
iron in the purifiers, but on account of the deleterious effect of 
the nitrogen it has to be used with the greatest possible care. 
In my works at Huddersfield, in preference to this, an extensive 
oxygen making plant is used, constructed under Brin’s patents, 
and possessing many features of interest and importance. 
Supposing the dip pipes became unsealed when the retort lids 
were shut, the vacuum would be then upon the retorts direct, 
and as in the process of time these have cracks in them, the 
result of such vacuum would obviously be to draw the 
obnoxious furnace gases from the setting through the cracks, 
and hence into the gas mains. The producer gas contains 
usually about 24 per cent. of carbon monoxide and 8 per cent. 
of carbonic acid gas, while the spent gases, which would 
probably be those to be drawn in, consist almost wholly of 
carbonic acid and nitrogen. Apart from the non-luminosity of 
such gas, the purification required to eliminate it would be 
disastrous to working expenses. In gasworks where the 
hydraulic main has been superseded by a dry main, a slight 
back pressure is also necessary on the retorts, or all the serious 
consequences mentioned would be liable to take place. Apart 
altogether from these consequences, anything like putting a 
vacuum upon the ascension pipes would have the inevitable 
result of drawing up small particles of coal-dust and coke, and 
stopping them up with a hard tarry substance. 

A further function of the exhauster is to force the gas which 
has been distilled in the retorts through the purifying and other 
apparatus of the works, and ultimately to raise the gasholders. 
Here, again, is a common fallacy, namely, that it is the light- 
ness of the gas which raises the gasholders, after the manner 
of a balloon—holders constructed of huge framework. In a gas- 
holder of 200 feet diameter, having 8 inches water pressure, 
the weight of iron represented equals nearly 600 tons. It is 
necessary that the capacity of the hydraulic main should be of 


sufficient size to allow of all the.pipes therein remaining sealed 
in the event of the exhauster from any accidental cause ceasing. 
work. In such a case the whole of the gasholder pressure 
would be at once thrown on to the hydraulic main, forcing the- 
liquor contained therein up the dip pipes to the maximum. 
amount of the resulting pressure. It is this maximum pressure 
that has to be provided for. A few years since exhausters were 
commonly driven by pulleys and leather belts, but now in 
many works they are driven direct from an engine fixed on the 
same bedplate. Of course the best form of exhauster is that 
which runs as evenly as possible and gives the steadiest gauge. 
It is apparent that any unsteadiness of the engine might pro- 
duce any or all of the undesirable possibilities to be avoided. 

In designing the size of the exhausters, it is not sufficient to 
take the daily maximum make of gas and divide it by twenty- 
four hours, and so obtain the hourly make. When the retorts 
are first charged, the quantity of gas travelling forward is more 
than at any later portion of the process of carbonisation. The 
rapidity of the rate at which retorts are charged, both by 
machinery ‘and with the inclined system, produces a sudden 
rush of gas which is very heavy, and has accordingly to be 
provided for. The high temperature of the gas as it issues 
from the retorts has also to be kept under notice, on account 
of its larger volume at the higher temperature. Excessive 
speeds for the exhauster should not be adopted, as by so doing 
the already high temperature of the gas is increased. It seems 
to the author that circumferential velocity is the correct method 
for calculating the size of an exhauster, and a good average rate 
is about 800 feet per minute ; that is, at the tips of the so-called 
exhauster blades. 

Generally speaking, exhausters should not be constructed to 
pass more than between 200,000 and 300,000 cubic feet per 
hour. It is desirable above that quantity to put in another 
exhauster. The gas to be exhausted is unpurified, as the 
exhausters are generally placed at the outlet of the condensers. 
There is a large amount of tar, ammonia and indeed all the 
other impurities which have to be extracted in the further pro- 
cesses. The tar will, generally speaking, lubricate the 
exhausters sufficiently, but at times it is found desirable to add 
thick creosote oil, or a little thin tar, for additional lubrication. 
Under any circumstances, it is undesirable to use cheap machine 
oil for this purpose. When the exhausters are used simply for the 
purpose of delivering pure gas at a considerable distance away 
from the works, which is exceptional, any good machine oil may 
be used, although even then it is an open question whether 
creosote oil is not the most advantageous forthe purpose. The 
engines for driving the exhausters are of simple construction, 
but necessarily require to be of a strong character, as their duty 
is severe. Regarding the horse-power required for driving 
exhausting machinery,’ this varies according to the pressure and 
circumstances ; and it is indeed very difficult to fix any 
approximate rule for the calculation. 

For many years makers of exhausters have been reproducing 
with few important alterations the familiar form of machine, 
namely, that of the rotary type, consisting of an eccentric barrel 
with a double slide. This is being very gradually improved 
upon. As regards the speed of exhausters, the general idea 
seems to be that unless they rotate with great rapidity very 
perceptible oscillations are experienced in the vacuum. 

In connection with gasworks machinery a larger use ought 
to be made of gas-engines. It is somewhat of an anomaly to 
be generating steam, necessitating powerful boilers, when there 
is such an ample supply of gas power always available. 

Pumps are required on gasworks for numerous kinds of 
liquids, of varying specific gravities, from light volatile spirits 
to almost solid matter in the form of tar and pitch, the viscosity 
of which is frequently fatal to the working of ordinary pumps. 
Pumps frequently have also to deal with cotton waste, small 
pieces of coke and finely divided matter which have got into 
the liquid in some mysterious manner. 

There are also great variations in temperature to be taken 
into account. Sometimes the liquids are below freezing-point, 
and at others at a high temperature. The pumps in many 
places have to deal with canal water, containing every possible 
variety of suspended matter. In calculating the requisite 
pumps the specific gravity of thick tar, pitch, &c., must be care- 
fully allowed for, and not merely the 33-feet maximum for 
ordinary water pumps considered. 

Perhaps as important a question as any in connection with 
gasworks machinery is that of the most desirable lubricants. 
In many places machines are subjected to considerable heat, 
the effect of which upon oils and lubricants generally varies. 
It is not simply a question of volatilisation or viscosity, but the 
question of the different residuals left from the oil has also to 
be considered. Much of the difficulty experienced with ma- 
chinery has been due to insufficient lubrication and improper 
lubricants. In gasworks the coal and coke dust have to be 
considered, and the sulphurous and other gases attacking every 
portion of metal for which they have any affinity. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that every part of machinery not at work 
should be tallowed and greased to preserve it ready for future 
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service. 
the machines only want overhauling and attention immediately 
preparatory to restarting. 

Stacking coal by machinery has not yet been largely adopted 
in the United Kingdom. The unloading of boats by means of 
grabs, &c., has certainly made a distinct advance. Upon some 
of the London works there are magnificent installations of work 
of this character. In May last, at the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, Mr. Marshall, the engineer of the Danish Gas Company, 
described the new coaling apparatus he had erected at the 
Fredericksberg gasworks. The machinery. consists .of six 
cranes with steel lifting-gzabs, each weighing 3 tons ; the total 
dead weight with the load of coal being 5 tons. There are also 
automatic cars constructed to carry 2 tons, discharging the coal 
into bins. These six cranes easily hoist 600 tons per hour, or 
Ioo tons per crane per hour. Assuming the cranes work a 
minimum quantity of 480 tons per hour, this.would equal for a 
working day of nine hours a discharge of 4,320 tons. Assuming 
the cranes to be at work six months in the year, or say 180 days, 
the total quantity of coal unloaded would be 777,600 tons. 
Mr. Marshall, however, does not anticipate, during the first few 
years at all events, that the annual quantity discharged would 
amount to more than 500,000 tons. 

The Temperley transporter is admirably adapted for use 
under certain conditions where a system of overhead trans- 
portation is required. It.was introduced some five years ago, 
when the portable beam type of transporter was tried with such 
marked success by the Admiralty for coaling men-of-war 
during the Naval Manceuvres of 1893. Since that time, how- 
ever, the Temperley transporters have not only been generally 
adopted for this purpose by the British and other Governments, 
but they have been applied in a variety of new forms for many 
uses on shore, and they are especially found to offer distinct 
advantages over other appliances for special purposes. ‘This 
is the case when a long outreach is necessary and goods are 
required to be conveyed to a considerable distance from the 
lifting point. A special feature of the Temperley transporter is 
a carriage or traveller of simple but ingenious design, working 
on an elevated truck and provided with an automatic device by 
which the traveller is arrested and held stationary while the 
load is being lifted or lowered, and which also sustains the 
load while the traveller is moving. The operations of lifting, 
transporting and lowering the load are effected by the simple 
action of hauling in and letting out asinglerope. Any ordinary 
form of winch may be used for working the transporter. The 
travellers are made of numerous sizes and patterns, suitable 
to the work required of them. At the Midland Coal Company’s 
wharf at Woolwich, this transporter is used for discharging 
the coal from steam colliers on to a.coal stack and into 
waggons. ‘The plant consists of a hollow steel boom 83 feet 
long, suspended from a carriage which is traversed along the 
flanges of an overhead steel girder of 40 feet span by means of an 
endless chain laid to a hand-crab. After being held in any 
desired position, the boom is made fast by guide ropes, and 
remains stationary while the work proceeds. The automatic 
traveller used runs on a swinging track suspended from the 
boom. It is operated, as before indicated, by a single rope 
attached to an ordinary steam winch placed in an adjacent 
building. The track is fitted throughout its length with steps 
5, feet apart, at any of which the traveller can be arrested, and 
the load lowered and deposited without breakage, the entire 
operation being under the control of the man stationed at the 
winch. The transporter is capable of making sixty lifts per 
hour, and the quantity of coal usually lifted in each scoop is 
13 Or 14 cwt., representing a duty of about 4o tons per hour. 
This type of transporter, which is largely used for stacking 
coal, &c., is made in sizes up to 100 feet in length, and to lift 
up to 14 cwt. 

Coke conveying and screening by machinery are attended 
by many difficulties, the sharp, gritty nature of the material 
grinding the apparatus used. One of the best forms of coke 
conveyers in England which the author has seen is that de- 
signed by Mr. Henry Hack, M.Inst.C.E., of Birmingham. It 
1s In use at the city gasworks, Swan Village, near Birmingham, 
and consists of a continuous bucket-chain, Hack & Piggott’s 
patent. The coke is conveyed from the cellars of the: retort- 
house to the outside of the house, where it drops on to a 
conveyer placed at right angles, and is quenched. It is then 
carried up an inclined conveyer leading into a circular rotary 
drum placed at a suitable angle, composed of perforated plates 
having different size meshes. Underneath this screen are 
placed two railway waggons, into one of which the dust falls, 
and into the other breeze, whilst at the lower end is placed a 
third waggon, which receives the coke that has traversed the 
entire length of the screen, not having sifted through the 
meshes referred to. It will be seen that hand labour is not 
employed upon the coal from the time it leaves the pit until it 
leaves the gasworks in the form of coke. 

On the Continent, one of the best designs the author has 
seen for coke quenching and conveying machinery is that by 
M. de Brouwer, of Bruges. It consists of a chain conveyer 
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It is a common error insmany works to consider that 


placed below the bottom row of retorts, the return chain of- 
which is placed overhead in front of the ascension pipes, and is 
supported by brackets projecting from the buckstaves. The. 
conveyer consists of a water-trough composed of plates and. 
angle irons, in which runs a skeleton conveyer, consisting, 
simply of two flat link chains, one on each side of the trough, | 
having round bars fixed between them at a distance of about. 
2 feet centres. Light tramways with endless rope systems are 
also successfully employed for conveying coke. 

For many purposes coke is required of a small size, and. 
breakers are now extensively used. Formerly the breaking, 


was done by smashing the coke up with a block, or even with 


the back of a shovel. The smashing of coke in this way 
involved a serious loss of material. A good form of coke. 
breaker consist of a series of steel circular-toothed discs for 
cutting the coke. The screening is now accomplished by 
machinery, and where power is not employed there is generally 
a rotary hand-screen used, which answers the same purpose on 
a smaller scale. By this means hand-sieving and riddling are 
being superseded. The author witnessed a few years since this: 
hand riddling being undertaken by a number of women. 
Thanks to the progress of civilisation, that is altogether a 
matter of history. The dusty employment of hand riddling 
is most objectionable to plant on the works, so that any 
apparatus to do this class of work mechanically is a distinct. 
gain. ie flats 
Gas-engines and tramcar motors may be perhaps regarded. 
as being outside the range of gasworks machinery, inasmuch 
as, generally speaking, they are not used in the course of gas 
manufacture, although there are works where some of them 
are. It is, however, a distinct branch of gas engineering, and. 
the use of gas for propelling tramcars has received a great 
impetus by the success of the Blackpool, Lytham and St. Anne’s. 
tramway of about eight miles. Gas-engines are now made as. 
large as 200 or 300 horse-power, although the smaller sizes are. 
most generally in use. <i 
Great advances have been made in economising fuel for 
retort furnaces, with the use of regenerative settings, largely by 
the use of hot coke in lieu of cold coke orcoal. In some works — 
also tar and oil are being used for fuel purposes, but it is 
obviously unsuitable in towns where stringent smoke restric- 
tions are in force. In all large works the retorts are heated 
by a system of regenerative furnaces, so that there is little 
difficulty in obtaining suitable heats for properly carbonising — 
the coal., At a gasworks visited by the author a few years — 
since, he was informed that all the coke made was required for 
heating the furnaces, and in addition a small quantity of coal. — 
It is now customary to reckon from 12 to 15 per cent. of the — 
coal carbonised only as being required for fuel, or say 23 per 
cent. of the coke made, the balance being available for sale. 
But there still remains much to be done in the matter of 
economy of fuel. The refuse clinker and ashes usually carted 
away to the tip contain a considerable percentage of combus- 
tible matter. The author has seen upon some gasworks open — 
hearths for consuming or reducing the tip refuse by burning it 
to as small a bulk as possible. This means a considerable — 
waste of fuel, which will eventually be realised. It is worthy 
of note that scarcely any advance has been made in gas-fired — 
boilers. 
With regard to purifying apparatus, hydraulic-power 
machinery is increasingly popular. In some cases the huge 
purifier lids, weighing 10 tons and upwards, are lifted by means. 
of central rams, having the requisite supply pipe to the cylinder 
running underneath the bottom of the purifiers. In other 
cases the pipe is connected through the top of the purifier 
cover. With this central arrangement the cover remains 
elevated over the top of the purifier box, during the operations, 
of emptying and refilling with the purifying material. This. 
in some cases is undesirable, especially where the purifying 
material has to be unloaded at the sides of the purifier box. 
In cases where the material is dropped out through openings 
in the bottom of the purifier box to a cellarage below, the 
objection is not so great. In other cases the purifier lid is 
externally lifted, and suspended over the purifier box by chains, 
connected to the corners or sides of the covers, according to 
the design of the framework, the chain being taken up by 
means of an overhead hydraulic ram. In this case the purifier 
cover has usually to be travelled upon a huge carriage, and 
suspended over an adjoining purifier. Some very useful forms 
of lifting apparatus have been designed, operated by manual 
labour ; but this is a slow and tedious process, and cannot be 
regarded with entire satisfaction. Messrs. John Abbott & Co., 
of Gateshead-on-Tyne, have made a specialty of hydraulic 
lifting apparatus of every design, and have erected several of 
the finest and most satisfactory installations: in the world. 
They have also applied hydraulic power for crane purposes, 
for elevating the purifying material to different floors to many 
works. Some of the best forms of hydraulic pumping engines, 
lifting apparatus and machinery extant are to be found upom 
gasworks for various purposes. x 
In scrubbers and washers there are shafts, gearing and 
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‘machinery, either for working the water-distributing gear, or | a family feud, resulting in the division of what was originally 


for revolving plates and discs in connection with the apparatus. 
Many gas) valves are elaborate pieces of mechanism. There 
_are also several gas-regulating governors, jet photometers and 
meters possessing features ‘of interest, although not coming 
‘within the scope of this paper. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


‘LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
‘THE members. of this Society on the 13th ‘inst. visited 
Wardley Hall, Worsley, which has lately undergone a 
«complete restoration. Mr. G. C. Yates (who led the party) 
read a paper, in which he gave some historical account of the 
yold building and pointed out its more interesting features. 
When the work of restoration was commenced, he said, it soon 
became apparent that there was much more of interest in the 
house than was at first supposed. In all cases where there 
were beautifully panelled ceilings, formed of massive and 
richly moulded oak beams, it was found that the most 
prominent of the mouldings had been roughly chopped off, 
and on or below them had been nailed laths, and the whole 
hidden by plastered ceilings. Where the larger beams pro- 
jected—all being of oak—they had been at some former 
period hacked over and covered with plaster, their sections 
-being converted into plain rectangles with chamfered edges, 
and (as if to add insult to injury) these ‘improved ” beams had 
been painted and grained in imitation of oak. ‘The fine old 
staircase had been similarly treated. The whole has now been 
restored as far as possible. Visitors to Wardley Hall, Mr. 
Yates said, will probably miss some of the black-and-white 
work with which they were so familiar, but as all that on the 
north front was sham—being painted plaster, and not timber- 


work at all—it was thought best not to replace it, but to. 


_restore the old brick walls which it covered. The restoration, 
though a costly matter, has resulted in saving from ruin one of 
the most interesting old houses in Lancashire. The skull— 

popularly supposed to be that of Father Ambrose—which has 

_been preserved at Wardley Hall for generations, was during 
the progress of the work placed in an iron safe, and afterwards 
reinstated in the niche upon the staircase, where it has so long 
lain protected with glazed doors. 


ESSEX ARCHA-OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

_A N enjoyable excursion was made by some forty members 
of this Society on Saturday last to Roxwell, Willingale, 

Fyfield and Ongar. 
The first stopping place was Roxwell Church, which Mr. 
Miller Christy explained was almost entirely reconstructed in 
1854. The chancel contains monuments which are mostly to 
the Bramston family, of Skreens. There are also brasses in 
the church to Robert Young, who in the seventeenth century 
wrote so many theological pamphlets that they occupied nearly 
a whole page in the British Museum catalogue. This divine 
lived at Newlands, hard by, which is one of the many places 
said to have been visited by Henry VIII., who seems to have 
been very partial to Essex. Outside the sacred edifice there 
are the remains of an old tithe barn. The party then visited 
Duke’s Farm, an’ interesting old house of the Elizabethan age, 
now tenanted by Mr. G. Milbank. Inside one of the rooms 
there appears the date 1666, but the chimneys would seem to 
indicate that the house was built some time before this. The 
walls are all panelled in old oak, which in one room has been 

painted to represent brown and white marble. 

A short drive brought Skreens in views “This is a large, 
Square residence of not very elegant design. It takes its name 
from the family of Skreene, who possessed it early in the six- 
teenth century. It passed into the hands of Sir John Bramston, 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, in 1635, and it has 
been held by his descendants ever since. The hall is unusually 
large and lofty. The grounds are over 400 acres in extent. 

A move was next made to Willingale Doe, whose square- 
towered church, it seems, was built in the fourteenth century. 
It contains brasses to Anne Sackville and Dorothy Brewster, 
while one—believed to be to an old knight—has been adapted 
to modern usage by serving as a place whereon to stand a 
stove. In the same churchyard and about 50 yards from this 
church is the sister church of Willingale Spain. Such a con- 
dition of things is not absolutely unique, there being similar 
coincidences in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, but this is the 
only case of the sort in Essex. The old legend relates how the 
churches were built by two sisters, and that the first structure 
Owes its name to the fact that when one sister told the other of 
her intention the reply was, “ Well, if you’re willin’, gal, do.” 
A much more likely explanation, however, is that the churches 
were respectively built by William d’Or and Hervey de Spain, 


one estate and the consequent construction of a second church. 
Unquestionably the church at Willingale Spain is the older of the 
two by at least a couple of hundred years, being a small Norman 
or Early English structure, 

From.here.the party proceeded to Fyfield: Church, where a 
paper was read-by the Rev. :L. Elwyn Lewis, the rector, and 
some remarks were offered by Mr. Waller. There is some 
curious bordering. ever the altar window, and in -the chancel 
appear three ballswhich Mr. Lewis suggested might either 
represent the sign of St. Nicholas, the emblem of the Trinity, 
or that the builder was a pawnbroker. ae k 

The last stopping place was Ongar. Castle, of -which: Mr. 
I. C. Gould gave an able explanation and description. ~From 
this it appeared that the. place was the abode*of Richardjde 
Lucy “the Loyalnwho lived in the twelfth’ century, and who 
was for awhile,practically viceroy. They church; andthe 
market or chepe.(from which Chipping-Ongar gets its name) 
owe their,existence,to him. In 1154 Henry, JI. was the guest 
of De Lucy, and the castle at that time, with its triple moat and 
its extensive military banks surmounted.,with high walls of 
masonry, was no doubt, as Mr. Gould said, “‘ huge, massive and 
imposing.” Mr. Gould gave the probable date of the fortifica- 
tion as the ninth century, and expressed the opinion that all the 
Normans did was to adapt it to their uses. The stronghold, 
he considered, originated some 1,800 years ago. The castle 
was destroyed in the time of Elizabeth, who stayed there in 
1579. 
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TESSERA. 
The Apollo Belvedere. 


ISCONTI and Nicola d@’Azara (in his edition of the works of’ 
Mengs) agree in the opinion that the moment of action in 

the Afollo Belvedere is that when the god has just shot his arrow 
against the children of Niobe, not the python, as commonly 
believed, for the regard being raised upward, it is not to be 
supposed that the arrow has been let fly against a serpent. The 
Greeks, after their provocation in an outrage against his priest 
at the siege of Troy, and the rebellious giants, are also. sug- 
gested as the object of Divine vengeance implied in this 
statue. It is remarked by Gerhard that its effect is rather 
poetic than plastic. ‘It was a misconception,” says this writer, 
“to regard it as the slayer of the python alone, instead of as a 
simple embodiment of all the victories of Apollo.” The doubts 
as to its being an original work are reduced to three, resting on 
the quality of the marble, the fact of its having been found at 
Porto d’Anzio, and some slight defects apparent. Visconti 
refutes all these, showing that the marble is Grecian of the first 
quality ; that the luxurious habits of the Imperial palace at 
Anzio may have led to its location there rather than in Rome, 
where works of art were, according to Pliny, little heeded in his 
days amidst the claims of pleasure and business. He infers 
that this is one of the four celebrated statues of Apollo men- 
tioned by Pliny, but not minutely described ; that it may with 
great probability be supposed the work of Calamides repre- 
senting Apollo as Alexicacos, the averter of evil, which was 
erected at Athens on the cessation of a pestilence, and pre- 
served at the time of Pliny in the Servilian gardens. Canova, 
on the other hand, considered it the copy from a bronze. The 
description by Winckelmann is, if possible, worthy even of this 
glorious subject:—“ The statue of the Belvedere Apollo,” he says, 
‘‘is the most sublime ideal of art among all the ancient works 
that have descended to us. One might say that the artist 
had here formed a statue purely intellectual, taking of the 
material only as far as necessary to express and render visible 
his idea. This marvellous statue as much surpasses all other 
images of the god as the Apollo of Homer is greater than all 
described by subsequent poets. The forms are raised above 
human nature, and the divine grandeur investing the god is 
shown in every part. An eternal spring, such as reigns in the 
Elysian fields, diffuses the fascinating attributes of smiling 
youth over the powerful traits of maturity, and it appears as if 
a tender softness played gracefully over the robust structure of 
the limbs. There is nothing of mortality, nothing that bears 
token of human frailty ; neither nerves nor veins occasion 
inequalities or movement to the figure; but a celestial breath, 
like a placidly flowing stream, seems to have fashioned its 
superficies, The glance lifted in a perfect complacence appears 
to extend to the infinite, far beyond the victory achieved. 
Scorn is seated on the lip, and, partially dilating the nostrils, 
rests majestic on the haughty brow ; but repose and tranquillity 
of soul remain unaltered and unalterable, the eyes full of that 


sweetness that beams from them when the muses surround and 


| 


offer caresses to the god.” The description is too long to be 
given fully, yet, glowing as it is, it seems to us that a sublime 
meaning is conveyed in this statue which none of the celebrated 
effusions it has suggested in prose and verse have defined—that 
of victory over the essentially evil attained by the infinitely 


and that they came to be situated so close together because of | good; the godlike triumph over the powers of darkness by 2 
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. power the source itself of light. May we not say with reverence 
‘that the. inspiration of art. inthis statue has. arrived ata 
_presentiment of. the eternal truth, to ourselves. known. 
, revelation 7 Phe t a 


_ The Colosseum. te eee 

~ The amphitheatres originally built in Rome‘ were of wood. , 
|The. first erected of stone was that named after -its architect, 
Statilius Taurus, and raised by order of Augustus, who was 


passionately devoted to the games called Venationes, or chasing 


of wild beasts. The Flavian was commenced by Vespasian 
and completed by Titus in the year 80 of our era ; it ‘is said to 
have been finished in two years only at an expense answering 
to 50,000,000 Koman scudi, without -calculating the Jabours of 
. 15,000 Hebrew slaves employed:in the works, and to-have been 
capable of containing 300,000 persons. It received the name 
of Colosseum either from the colossal bronze statue! of Neto. 
opposite to it or from its ‘own vast proportions, on account of 
which the poet Martial celebrates it as the greatest wonder of 
the world. “‘ Memphis may be silent as to the barbarian-miracles 


of her pyramids, nor let Babylonia boast any more of her, 


assiduous labours, nor more let the luxurious honours paid to 
the Temple of Diana be extolled, and let the’ altar abounding 
in horns conceal the god. No more’ let the Carians laud to 
‘the skies with immoderate praise the: Mausolea pendant in the 
void air’; every labour may cede to the amphitheatre of Czsar, 
and instead of. all others, 
achievement.” It was covered ‘by an: awning for protection 
against sun and rain of the finest linen ; afterwards when Roman 
luxury rose higher this was made of silk, and Nero ordered one 
to be prepared of purple with his own figure driving a chariot 
in the centre, and golden stars scattered round. The rank of 
seats nearest the arena in the part called the podium was 
..2ppropriated to the senators, ambassadors and. other high 
functionaries, also to the vestal virgins. Whilst Rome was 


free all ranks and both sexes sat together promiscuously, but: 
under Augustus this was entirely abolished. The knights and, 


“tribunes sat’ above the senators, 

these, 
soldiers, the married and the unmarried men having. their 
separate compartments, and the women, out of motives of deli- 
cacy, in the rows of seats farthest from the arena. . For security 
‘a network, which at one time is said to have been of gold, was 
stretched round the podium, and stakes of ivory were .fixed in 
its front, so contrived as to give way, turned by wheels, if any 
wild beast should leap against them and thus repel it. A canal 
was also carried round the arena called the euripus. The 
splendour of its‘ general ornaments ‘may be divined from the 
words of‘the poet ‘Calpurnius:—/ °- = 


the common people above 


Baltheus en gemmis, en illita porticus auro. 


“Behold the baltheus” (a terrace carried round the amphi- 
‘theatre) “set with gems and’ the portico with gold.” Tubes 
were. conducted. through the cunez (or benches) to sprinkle 
perfumes, especially that formed of the crocus potnded with 
wine, which were made to descend from above and rise from 
below, pouring their fragrant shower over all the spectators. 
Thus Ovid :— : 


Nec fuerant liquido pulpita rubra croco. 


“* Nor were yet the seats red with liquid crocus.” These _per- 
fumes were also made to’ flow from statues which appeared to 
‘perspire. It was first dedicated ‘to the Scythian. Diana, who 
was supposed to delight in human sacrifice ; afterwards to the 
Stygian Jupiter, as we are informed by the Christian poet, 
Prudentius :— — : 


Hee sunt delicize Jovis infernalis, in istis 
Arbiter obscuri placitus requiescit Averni: 


“These are the delights of the infernal Jove ; in these he reposes 
satisfied, arbiter of dark Avernus.” An altar was erected to 
Dis and the combats of wild beasts were placed under the 
special protection of Saturn. Hence it was observed by Ter- 
tullian’ that the amphitheatre was consecrate’ to the sternest 


deities, that it was “the Temple of all Demons.” 


' Generalising: in Painting. 

_ There is an absolute necessity for, the painter. to ‘generalise 
his notions; to paint particulars is not to paint nature, it is 
only to paint circumstances. : When the artist has conceived in 
his imagination the image of perfect beauty, or the abstract 
idea of forms, he may be said “to be admitted into the great 
council of nature. To facilitate the acquisition of this ideal 
beauty, the artist is recommended to a ‘studious examination of 
ancient sculpture. The mind is distracted with the variety of 
accidents, for so they ought to be called rather than forms ; 
and the disagreement of those among themselves will be 
a perpetual source of confusion ‘and meanness, until, by 
generalising his ideas, the painter: has acquired: the only true 
criterion of judgment. It is better that he should come: to’ 
diversify on particulars from. the large and broad _ idea of 
things than vainly attempt to ascend from particulars to this 


fame may now publish one only 


who were again subdivided by a law of the emperor, the | 
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vicious variety of 


“engaged on it, Agesander, 


at the Porta S. Giovanni, 


[Jone 17, 1898, | 


great general idea, for to generalise from the endless and 
actual; forms requires: a: mind ‘of wonderful. 
Capacity; itis perhaps: more than .any one mind’ can: accom-_ 


|! plish;-but when the other and, better.course is pursued, the artist 


may avail himself of; the united powers of ‘all his predecessors, 
He sets out with an ample inheritance, and avails ‘himself of 
the’selection of ages. (° 4). « 


The Laocoon. 
The Laocoon has been called by Pliny “a work that may 


3 


be deemed superior to all other achievements of the chisel or 


pencil.” The statement. of this writer that three sculptors 
Polydorus and Athenodorus (all of 


Rhodes), executed the group out of a single block of marble, 


_ was contested by Michel Angelo, and further observation has 
_confirmed the judgment of the latter. 
Felix de Freddi, whose discovery: of it is recorded in ‘his 
‘epitaph at the church of Ara Cceli, 


It was found in 1506 by 


and who was rewarded by 
with one-half of the toll received 
subsequently: commuted. by Leo X. 
for the office, rendered hereditary in the: Freddi family, of 
Apostolic Secretary. The parts restored are the right arm of 
the father and those of each of the sons (in stucco); the 


Julius II. (the reigning Pope) 


former, which in the opinion of Canova ought to have rested on 
.the head, was added by .Montorsoli (a pupil of Michel Angelo), 


or, as some have concluded, by Bernini. The comparison 


between the treatment of the story of Laocoon in poetry and 


sculpture, by Virgil and the artists of this group, suggested to 
Lessing a profound and interesting work, treating of the limits 
between poetry and the arts of. design, with. the title of “The 
Laocoon.” Far more than physical painis certainly conveyed in 
this wonderful group —a- lofty defiance ofthe suffermg which, 
if it has completely overpowered the body, has - not: subdued 
the soul. “The hero,” says Visconti, “ does not repent of his” 
zeal, and prefers the testimony: of-his_own conscience to the 
wrath of the gods.and the- opinion of men,” » The ‘same critic 
observes that in the elevated visage .and brow. entirely open is 


an air even of serenity in the midst of anguish which is truly a 


marvel of expression. The story of Laocoon is to be called — 
to mind in connection with this peculiarity of aspect—that the 
wrath of Minerva, to which he fell victim, was excited by an 
act itself patriotic and: heroic, the hurling of the lance to _ 
discover the deception of the wooden -horse for the preserva- © 
tion of Troy in defiance of the vulgar superstition of the people: 
He becomes, thus dying, a martyr to his country, and the — 
anticipation of her ruin is the most inténse of his sorrows. 
The sense of wrong, “binding the heart as with adamant,”. 
sustains an indignant: majestic. consistency ‘in the midst of — 
tortures., The sublimity of other: antique:statues proceeds from — 
the expression of calm and elevated repose, in the reconcilia- 
tion of the spirit with destiny—that of this, in’ the conflict 
between them: indomitable opposition within to irresistible 
force from without. .,-. Uf? i 


GENERAL. 


- Professor Flinders Petrie will give a course of lectures in 
Oxford on the Fridays of Michaelmas term on “The European 
Relations of Early Egypt.” bee 

A Meeting was held in Bristol on Monday to consider a 
church extension'scheme. It was stated that seventeen new 
churches were required and six needed completion. A bequest 
of 7,000/. was available towards cost of sites. It was estimated 
that the cost of twenty churches, each to accommodate 650 
persons at 6/. a sitting, would be nearly 80,000/. Upwards of 


11,0co/. was promised at the meeting... 

Mr. H. Lewis Doulton has presented a fine drinking 
fountain in Doulton ware for the use of visitors to the Robert 
Browning public garden, Walworth, in commemoration of the 
fact that his father, the late Sir Henry Doulton, had, with 
other:members of ‘the family, been baptized in and were con- 
nected with the old chapel. take a robes i i, FO 

The Prix Fould, of the value of 5,000' francs, has been — 
divided between the’ authors of two architectural books, ‘viz, ~ 
M. Foucart, for his “Lotus-form Order,” and’ M.°’ Lefevre: 4 
Portalis, for “ Church Architecture of the Diocese of Soissons.” 

An Archeeological Congress will shortly be held in Bourges 
at which it is expected representatives from England, Belgium, 
Holland, Russia and Roumania will attend. 

A Portrait by Goya, the Spaniard, has. been added to the 
collection in the Louvre. It was in the Kuins Gallery and cost — 
29,000 francs. 

Mr. F. A. Bridgman, the American painter, two of whose 
works are in the exhibition of the Royal Academy, has obtained 
one of the gold medals at the Vienna Exhibition. 


‘ &n Excursion Meeting of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation will be held to-morrow (the 18th inst.), when the Theatre 
Royal and the Tyne Theatre will be visited. ihe gi 


_and children upon it. 


June 24, 1898.) 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue terrible disaster which occurred at Blackwall on Tues- 
day, by the collapse of a timber accommodation bridge, 
suggests the necessity of giving information in schools and 
elsewhere about the conditions of strength in structures. 
English construction is so commonly accepted as sound it 
is no wonder floors, roofs and: balconies are sometimes 
loaded as if there could be no limit to the safety. A year 
ago it was found to be very difficult to convince the tenants 
of houses along the route of the Jubilee procession that 
some precautions were necessary if a large number of 
people were admitted as spectators, and the flimsiest tem- 
porary structures were proposed in order to increase the 
accommodation. On Tuesday a couple of hundred poor 
people hastened to pack themselves on a sort of gang- 


_ way that was placed over a creek for the use of work- 


men. Some men who from using the bridge must have 
known its character, did not hesitate to bring their wives 
There were warnings set up about it 
and the staging near it, but in their excitement to witness a 
spectacle the crowd was indifferent to risks. Now if in 
schools and institutes a few facts were made known about 
the strength of materials, accidents through collapses would 
become less numerous. Because a chair or a ladder will 


_ support a man’s weight, it is supposed a piece of wood 


which allows standing room is sure to be safe. If they 
were made to understand that chairs and ladders can 
become dangerous they might hesitate before they com- 
mitted their lives to such structures as the Blackwall gang- 


way. Foolhardiness should not be common in an age 


~ houses. 


' 16,0002. below the contract price. 


lighthouses was the new Eddystone. 


was ready for use in May 1882. 
‘proportion to its size is considered to be the cheapest 


when so much is expended on instruction. 


THE late Sir JamES Douctass, who died on Sunday last 
in his seventy-second year, was occupied during his pro- 
fessional career with the work of the Corporation of Trinity 
House alone. In his twenty-first year he served as assistant 
to his father, who was the superintending engineer of the 
Corporation. He carried out several important  light- 
One at Smalls, off Milford Haven, was completed 
by him at the cost of about 50,000/., which was nearly 
In his thirty-sixth year 
Mr. Douc.Lass succeeded the renowned JAMES WALKER 
as engineer-in-chief to the Trinity House. Among his 
SMEATON’S structure 
of 1756-59 had to be superseded, not from any defect in 
the masonry but from the undermining of the rock by the 
waves. The new lighthouse was commenced in 1878 and 
It cost 59,2554. but in 


isolated lighthouse of modern times. The Wolf, Longships, 
Great and Little Basses and Muricoy lighthouses were also 
among the works of Sir James Douc.ass, for he was 


“knighted on the completion of the Eddystone. For lighting 


he preferred the use of oil. Consequently he was brought 
into collision with the late Professor TyNDALL over the 


- proposal to employ Mr. J. R. WicHAwm’s patent gas, which 


several of the principal lighthouses. 
Douce ass resigned his office of chief engineer. 


was approved by the Commissioners of Irish Lights. As the 


Trinity Brethren upheld their engineer, the Professor 


resigned his post of scientific adviser. The electric light 
has taken the place of oil and of the Douglass apparatus in 
In 1892 Sir JAMES 


ALTHOUGH an architect’s name is not to be discerned 


in the list of the petitioners to the London County Council 


in support of a scheme for establishing an opera house 


-with the aid of the funds at the Council’s disposal, the 
‘subject has no less interest for architects than for painters 
‘and sculptors. Operas have been heard in England from 
‘the days of Appison, when, as he says, the poetasters and 
‘fiddlers laid down an established rule “that nothing is 


capable of being well set to music that is not nonsense.” 
English music was then, he adds, quite rooted out in 
favour of foreign growths. Probably more money has been 


acclimatising opera among us. It continues to be a luxury 
for a few. who: are heavily, mulcted.for a few hours’ enjoy- 
ment. The. petition which was presented by Mr. .H. 
Lawson to the London County Council on ‘Tuesday 
adhered to, facts which are notorious in stating, “ That in 
the richest capital in the world there exists no means whereby 
the highest class of operatic, music can be systematically 
brought within the reach of. the great mass of the people. 
That the. classes which would benefit. most constantly by 
the presentation, of masterpieces.are now debarred from 
such a privilege, and the musical education of the public 
is thereby restricted. That little encouragement is offered 
to young artists to pursue the highest paths of their pro- 
fession. That the development of native operatic art is 
seriously hindered and discouraged by the lack of any 
permanent establishment where the works of native com- 
posers can be produced. That it would be possible, by an 
annual grant of money of no excessive amount, to bring 
about the establishment of a permanent opera-house in 
London which would promote the musical interests and 
refinement of the public and the advancement of the art of 
music.” It is universally known that in a great many cities 
abroad opera is supported by municipal aid, and hence 
admission is obtained for a moderate sum. In many other 
ways music and the drama also derive money from rates. 
If the County Council came to the aid of opera, and did 
not insist that the singers, musicians and officials should 
hold certain political or social doctrines, there is no reason 
why London should be less successful than Belgian, 
German and French cities. But after the experience of 
the works and technical education experiments, who can 
expect that merit alone will be the test of engagements, or 
that Socialist tenors and advanced Liberal bassos are not to 
have a monopoly of the leading parts? 


On Wednesday there was a conference in one of the 
committee-rooms of the Houses of Parliament between 
members of both Houses and others for the purpose of 
‘“‘asserting the importance on broad grounds of public 
policy of maintaining beauty, simplicity, dignity and interest 
in the aspect. of out-of-doors Britain.” For that purpose it 
was suggested that there should be means of insuring con- 
certed action upon such questions as the protection of rural 
scenes and landscape and town prospects from such dis- 
figurement or impairment as is not justified by considera- 
tions of public utility ; the provision and maintenance of 
commons, open spaces, public parks and gardens ; the. pre- 
servation of buildings and places which are of. peculiar 
interest by age, beauty, or association, whether historical 
or literary ; the conservation of wild animals and plants. 
After discussion it was concluded that a standing committee 
should be formed consisting of members of the Commons 
Preservation Society, the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association, the Kyrle Society, the National Trust, the 
Selborne Society, the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, the Society of Antiquaries, and the 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising. 


THE contest between science and art over the proposed 
additions to the South Kensington Museum is as vigorous 
as ever. We-have already referred to the protests of the 
representatives of science. ‘The Royal Academy has since 
entered the lists, and urges that the science buildings on the 
east side of the Exhibition Road should not be increased, 
as any expansion of their area will render it impossible to 
meet the future requirements of the industrial arts, for 
the promotion of which the South Kensington Museum 
was founded. They point out that the whole plot of 
ground belonging to the Government on the east side 
of Exhibition Road is much smaller than that devoted to 
the Natural History Museum, which represents only one 
branch of science, without teaching or applications, while 
the space on the east of Exhibition Road has to provide 
not only for the Art Museum, but also for the administrative 
offices of the Department of Science and Art, the Royal 
College of Art, and part of the Royal College of Science. 
If science laboratories are erected on the west side they 
will also be cramped and a future expansion will be impos- 
sible. The subject is one which will require careful con- 


expended on. Italian operas since that time than on the | sideration, and it is difficult to discover referees who can be 
-English drama. - But we are as far as ever apparently from ’ considered as entirely unbiassed. 
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FROM HOLBORN TO THE STRAND. 


MONG the improvements for which authority has 
been sought by the London County Council, but 

which have failed to obtain the sanction of the Legislature, 
the most important is the construction of a street from 


Holborn (opposite Southampton Row) to the Strand, 


where it was to debouch in three directions, one towards 


the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, the second towards. 


St. Clement Danes, and the third by way of the lower part Heranuch adifference: of opinion among architects and 


engineers. 


of Wellington Street. The necessity of a new artery in that 
region was demonstrated by the public inconvenience more 


than sixty years ago. In 1838 a parliamentary committee. 


declared that a scheme for the construction of a street 
50 feet in width from the north-western corner of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields in the line of Gate Street, and from the south- 
west corner bya similar street in the line of Newcastle 
Street, was worthy of attention. The west side of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields would thus become a part of the thoroughfare. 
But the expense was an obstacle to the realisation of the 
scheme. In 1847 there was a similar proposal,’ but the 
outlet to the Strand was to be nearer Wellington Street. It 
also was recommended but no attempt was made to accom- 
plish the improvement. In 1883 it was proposed to apply 
the Coal and Wine Duties for the purpose, but the Govern- 
“ment would not acquiesce in the arrangement. 

When the London County Council was constituted ‘the 
construction of the thoroughfare was one of the legacies 
left by the Metropolitan Board of Works. No time was 
lost in taking up the subject. - In 1889 the necessity of the 
undertaking was demonstrated on sanitary grounds, as a 
great many unhealthy streets would thereby be removed. 
It was then proposed to construct the line from Holborn at 
Southampton Street to Catherine Street and the Strand, 
with a spur street, but as the principle of “ betterment ” was 
considered to be applicable in such a case the Council 
declined to take further steps until it was settled that ‘the 
occupants were not to bear all the cost. The improvements 
committee in 1891 recommended that a Bill should be 
lodged in order that a street go feet wide should be formed 
between Holborn and Catherine Street, without the spur 
street, but the estimated expense deterred the Council from 
giving approval. Again in 1892 there was a renewal of the 
project in connection with the widening of the Strand. 
The proposed avenue was to be 100 feet'wide, and mid-way 
there was to be a circus 200 feet in diameter, where Sardinia 
Street and Vere Street now stand. The cost was estimated 
at 2,246,550/, It was also suggested that the owners of any 
property which was benefited should be obliged to con- 
tribute to the cost, but as a provision of that kind in a 
private Bill is not in accordance with the standing orders, 
the application was withdrawn. By an oversight ‘the 
subject was not brought before the London County Council 
in 1895 in sufficient time to make preparations for another 
Bill, but in 1896 the project received more consideration 
than in the preceding years. 

Several schemes were submitted. ©The improvements 
committee were in favour of one which corresponded with 
that of 1892, with the exception of the omission of the 
circus midway and a fine terrace in the Strand. But it was 
proposed to provide for the traffic passing eastwards or to 
the Embankment, and a spur street 60 feet in width was to 
be formed from the junction of the new street with Stan- 
hope Street to St. Clement Danes Church. A plan pre- 
pared by Sir A. R. Binnie, the Council’s engineer, with 
modifications by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
was among those considered. As far as Stanhope Stree? it 
was practically the same as the committee’s, but then, 
instead of continuing ina direct line to the Strand the 
street bifurcated. The western spur, which was to be of 
the same width as the main avenue, would be continued to 
Catherine Street, where it was proposed to have a large 
square. ‘The Gaiety Theatre and other buildings bounded 
by Exeter Street, Wellington Street, the Strand and 
Catherine Street were to be purchased for that purpose. The 
eastern spur was also to be of the same width, and would 
pass from Stanhope Street through New Inn to the Strand 
at St. Clement Danes Church. The triangular space 


between the Strand and the two’ spur streets was suggested 


as an adequate site for a County Hall. ~ The improvements 
committee, however, declared that, after considering the 


Institute’s scheme in all its bearings, they considered it 
would not have as many advantages or be of such general 
utility as their own. 

Once more the proposal is brought before the County 
Council by the improvements committee. If a Bill is to be 
lodged this year it will be necessary to have the report 
adopted before the summer vacation begins. The line of 
route has been so often laid down that for the greater part 
of the length between Holborn and the Strand there cannot 


The chief difficulty is in the connection with 
the Strand. Instead of the three mouths of the committee’s 
plan, it is proposed to form a crescent, the curves of which 


| will extend from Wellington Street, pass over Drury Lane, 


and be continued onwards to St. Clement Danes Church, 
The whole of the property on the north side of the Strand 
for about a quarter of a mile in length will have to be pur- 
chased. Wych Street, Holywell Street, and a great part of 
Drury Lane, with the lanes, courts and alleys adjoining, will 
be demolished to provide a site for the crescent. The 
Drury Lane stage never displayed a more remarkable trans- 
formation ‘scene than is proposed, and it is worthy of the 
present chairman of the committee, Mr. Saw LEFEyRE,. 
If the work is ever to be done now is the opportune 
time. Southampton Row is about to. be widened, and 
although 60 feet is hardly sufficient for a street that must 
become important, yet as a special Act is not required to 
legalise the acquisition of property for an improvement to 
that extent, the Council perhaps are prudent to avoid the 
risk and costliness of a Parliamentary contest. ‘The treat- 
ment of the areas opened by the authorised clearances 
about Drury Lane and Clare Market will also be deter- 
mined by the decision on the subject of the contemplated 
avenue. ‘There is much else which can be done in the 
way of. improvement, but. if sites were made available 
buildings would be immediately run up which must be 
purchased in a year or two at exorbitant rates, and the rate- 
payers of London would have to be taxed much higher than 
is necessary if business-like arrangements are allowed to. 
prevail. "The piecemeal legislation which affects the Strand 
has already entailed enormous cost on the Metropolis, and 
it is not unlikely that whatever is-about to be done in build- 
ing will have to be undone, with the usual results, 
It is very difficult to estimate the cost of so yast an im- 
provement. Every day there is an increase in the value of 
the property which is likely to be acquired. . The improve- 
ments committee estimated the net cost of their 1896 
scheme at 2,153,300/, viz. :—Works, _153,0002, ; property, 
1,921,800/. ; rehousing people, 78,500/.:. The estimate for 
the new scheme is prepared on another basis. The works 
are estimated to cost only 120,000/, property 4,442,500/, 
and rehousing 15c,ooo/, the total being 4,712, 500/. ‘The 
selling value of the new sites is estimated at 4,088,300/. 
The cost to the Metropolis would therefore be 624,200/4,, 
which represents a rate of ,%,d. in the pound on the valuation. 
There must also be taken into account the betterment rate 
over the adjoining district, for as the improvement com- 
mittee said in 1896, “The proposed improvement is one 
which will effect a complete alteration in the character of 
the entire district between the Strand and Holborn, of a_ 
nature far greater than is the case in an ordinary street 
improvement, and its effect will spread over a larger area.” 

_ If that complete alteration is to be creditable to London, 
foresight must be. exercised. The new streets of the 
Metropolis are rarely lined throughout with buildings which 
can be admired as architectural.examples. In some cases 
the commonplace houses are sufficiently numerous to im- 
part a character to the street. The only important thorough- 
fare running north and south which London is likely to - 
have for many years, and the new part of the Strand, ought 
to suggest to all the world that under the auspices of the 
County Council the necessity of architecture was recognised. 
That can be done by making provision in the Bill for con- 
sultation with a specially constituted body about the eleva- 
tions of the houses and other buildings which are to be 
erected. The arrangement which has worked so success- 
fully in Brussels in connection with the Boulevard Anspach 
should also be adopted. A competition was instituted not 
between the architects but between the building owners, 
and rewards and commendations were offered to those who 
had erected the handsomest premises. The consequence 
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was that the spirit of emulation was excited and the boule- 
yard avas a success. If compared with some of our improved 
streets it is a marvel. What was realised in Brussels cannot 
be unattainable in London if the authorities are willing to 
encourage enterprise. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
N the course of a letter to the painter who died so 
unexpectedly on Friday. last, “GEORGE EviotT ” 
wrote:——““Art works for all whom it can touch, And I 
want in gratitude to tell you that your work makes life 
larger and more beautiful to me—I mean that historical life 
of all the world, in which our little personal share often 
seems a mere standing room from which we can look all 
round, and chiefly backward. Perhaps the work has a 
strain of special sadness in it—perhaps a deeper sense of 
the tremendous outer forces which urge us than of the 
inner impulse towards heroic struggle and achievement; but 
the sadness is so inwrought with pure, elevating sensibility 
to all that is sweet and beautiful in the story of man and on 
the face of the earth, that it can no more be found fault 
with than the sadness of midday when Pan is touchy like 
the rest of us.” The words were written in March 1873. 
During the twenty-five busy years which followed, the 
artist produced many still more characteristic works, and his 
position stood higher with the public, especially when it was 
found that his Chant d’Amour was sold for 3,570/. and 
his Mirror of Venus for 5,722/. But the words of the 
“esthetic teacher” continue to be no less applicable. 
They express the insight of one Celtic, British, or Welsh 
genius about the qualities of another, and have their value, 
although they were not determined by any technical know- 
ledge. An Eyans should know something of the inspiration 
of a JONES. 

GrorcE Enior, like all who have strong imaginative 
power, was apt to see her own thoughts and theories 
reflected in the works of painters who were indifferent to 
all things but the delight of putting beautiful forms and 
colours on canvas. ‘T1TIAN, for instance, would be aghast 
if he discovered that his Ax#unciation in the Scuola di San 
Rocco gave rise to the “Spanish Gypsy.” But it is possible 
Grorce E ior discovered a kindred theory of life to.that 
unfolded throughout her novels in BURNE-JONES’s paintings 
and cartoons. Both artists wished to suggest the contest 
with invisible forces: one described world-wearied beings 
on paper, the other with. paints and chalks. The novelist 
was able, however, to obtain more diversity of scenes and 
characters, and consequently the monotony of a crowd of 
pessimistic victims does not become oppressive ; but the 
limitations of BURNE-JONEs’s art could not be got over, and 


_ when we see one of his figures who have been defeated or 


victorious in the contest with destiny we have seen all. In 
his Ze Deum the cherubim and seraphim, the apostles, 
prophets and martyrs all appear to have gone through many 
tribulations, and to preserve the remembrance of their 
suffering for all eternity. GroRGE ELior occasionally con- 
descended to show some sympathy for humour, and once 
she went so far as to have a weakness for RuBENS and 
exclaimed, “ His are such real, breathing men and women, 
moved by passions, not mincing and grimacing and posing 
in mere aping of passion !_ What a grand, glowing, forceful 
thing life looks in his pictures—the men such grand- 
bearded, grappling beings, fit to do the work of the world ; 
the women such real mothers.” ‘That lapse was in 1858, 
and was not unpardonable. But BURNE-JONEs dare not 
and could not portray men who were fitted to do the work 
of the world nor women who were worthy of the privilege 
of maternity. His beings are not men and women. If 
they are not of imagination all compact and have to assume 
the “ vesture of decay,” it is made at least of limited dimen- 
sions, and in the mailed figures, which are numerous, one 
wonders how so much steel can be borne. It is often 
difficult to resist the conclusion that his warriors are only 
women who are masquerading. ‘There was no painter of 
our time whose work was better adapted to exemplify the 
Goethean principle of “ das Ewig-Weiblichen” inart. That 
peculiarity will help to explain the origin of the admiration 
expressed by GEORGE ELIOT. 

There must, however, exist a great many admirers for 
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the art of Sir EpwArD BuRNE-JONES when we find that the 
sum of 5,722/. was given in-an auction-room for one of his 
works. From that fact we can infer his power over a class, 
and there are, we suppose, sensitive people who, like GEORGE 
Exot, find life larger and more beautiful after seeing one of 
his pictures or worshipping before one of his stained-glass 
windows. It was once said that on reading Homer ordinary 
men seemed as giants or demigods, and why should not a 
painter: become as influential over a select few as a vagrant 
ballad-singer was over a multitude? If we are not all 
mystics, it is possible to appear to be gifted in that way ; 
and the men and women who professed to be thrilled before 
Burne-Jones’s Golden Stair or King Cophetua probably 
believed something was accomplished in them, while they 
were passive before the best works in the galleries of 
Trafalgar Square and Millbank. 

Whatever may be the effect of them, the peculiarities of 
BuRNE-JONEs’s works are as much due to defective educa- 
tion as to any exalted theories about the province of art. 
He was born in Birmingham sixty-five years ago, and was 
taught in the King Edward’s School. A gentle, reflective, 
clever boy, as he was, seemed to be destined in the 
course of things to become a clergyman, and he entered 
Exeter College with that intention. He was, therefore, 
more acquainted with books on literature and theology than 
with the living model, or with casts, pictures and the 
traditions of art, when he became associated with a fellow- 
student who was also supposed to be in training for the 
Church, viz. the late Witt1aM Morris. Both of them dis- 
covered almost by accident that poetry and art were more 
in keeping with their thoughts than divinity, which .in those 
days was in an unsettled state in Oxford. Then carne 
Rossetti, who was an artist in a sense that appealed 
to young men of culture. He was unlike those 
who had gone through the Academy routine. He was 
a poet, and his theology was fascinating if not alto- 
gether orthodox. It was easy to unagine that an Oxford 
man could produce figures that seemed to exhale poetry 
like those of RossETTI, without enduring the trouble of 
drawing the nude figures of soldiers and porters in a room 
reeking with smoke, or spending days before white casts of 
antique statues. He cared nothing about anatomy, and 
could impart any proportions to a figure which seemed 
pleasing to him at the moment, and why should not other 
zealots have equal liberty ? To art and liberty of the RossETTr 
species BURNE-JONES. accordingly gave his allegiance, and 
to the last he was faithful to them. Then when the 
establishment of Morris & Co. undertook the preparation 
of stained-glass windows, it was found that forms which 
were not derived from living beings were advantageous, for 
they were supposed to correspond with those produced by 
Medizeval artists to whom nature was a source of temptation. 
If we remember that. BURNE-JONES was originally an 
amateur whose works obtained success before he had been 
grounded in the rudiments of. art, and who was throvghout 
his ‘life sought after for designs for stained-glass and 
tapestry which wculd present an antique appearance, some 
of the peculiarities of his pictures will be understood. He 
was so hampered by the restrictions of one part of his work, 
the wonder is that the paintings show so many signs of 
vitality and are so beautiful. 

Fortunately for his reputation, there was Celtic blood 
running through the veins of BuRNE-JonES; weird and sad 
Celtic thoughts were implanted in his brain. He was, 
therefore, saved from the fate which awaits the majority of 
designers of stained-glass and other industrial artists. 
BurRNE-JonEs did not need to attend a course of zsthetics 
in order to arrive at Vicror Cousin’s conclusion, “ L’art 
peut étre plus pathétique que la nature, et le pathétique, 
c’est le signe et la mesure de la grande beauté.” He would 
know that by instinct, or it would be revealed to him by 
the simplest Welsh air. His faces express that pathos as 
if any other-quality was unworthy of art; it is assumed 
by his warriors as-by his martyrs. ‘Then as a Celt he would 
prefer not to see things in their prosaic realism, or as they 
appear to the crowd, but rather to behold them as forming 
parts of a vision.. In dreams it is as easy to have a crowd 
as an individual, and _BuRNE-JONES as a visionary there- 
fore preferred to paint scenes in which there were numerous 
actors. Multiplicity of every kind must have had a fascina- 
tion for him, for it was exhibited in the numerous folds of 
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his draperies as in the accessories which he introduced in 
ascene. If he had to paint a rock, it must have as many 
strata as if the beds were laminated. eg de 

Nature if followed would impede rather than uphold 
fantasies which Queen Mas might have inspired in her 
serious moods. ‘They are impossible as representations of 
events or of human beings, but if considered as the dreams 
of an artist about some region where material necessities aré 
not dominant they must’ be judged’ by canons of art’ of a 
different sort to those applied in ordinary exhibitions ‘of 
pictures. They reveal a child’s faith in legends and myths. 
The past was more vividly before him than the present ; 
but BuRNE-JONES was no less independent of place and 
country and race than of time. Greek and Northern 
mythology, Biblical and Medizeval scenes, were alike to him, 
and in treating them he avoided both academic rules and 
historical evidence. The novelty was not without its 
fascination to those who believe in the unity of all things, 
and to an enthusiastic evolutionist like Grorce Exior the 
designs became an auxiliary to the doctrine of HERBERT 
SPENCER and ComTE, a suggestion of “the historical life 
of all the world.” The absence of individuality in the 
figures tended to the same end. 

Sir EDWARD. BuRNE-JONES’s studies from life commonly 
began and ended with the head. But habit is not easily set 
aside, and when painting he preferred to keep to the ideals 
he had created. In the lines of his figures and draperies he 
seemed to grow more refined as thé years passed, which means 
that he departed further from nature, and, in fact, in his pursuit 
of an ideal he went beyond both .Greek and- Renaissance‘ 
sculptors. There are people who, as the proverb says, seek 
for better bread than can’ be: made from corn, and Sir 
Epwarp BuRNE-JONES was one.of:them. That such 4 
longing for the ideal should continuewuntired for forty years, 
and find approval in times like ours, must be classed among. 
the phenomena of the nineteenth century. BuRNE-JonES? 
by devotion to his art, found more reward than did another. 
Celtic genius, WiLL1am BLakg, and the difference of their 
fate suggests that the end of the century is more favourable 
to visions and -visionaries than was the beginning. Both 
were indebted to the Italians. BLAKE believed he derived 
inspiration from MICHEL ANGELO ; BURNE-JONES, belonging 
to a more fastidious age, endeavoured to transmit the spirit 
of BorriceE.ti. - of 


THE COST OF SUPPLYING ELECTRICITY. 

MOST important contribution on this subject was 
aN recently made to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers by Mr. RopertT Hammonp, which ‘was entitled 
“The Cost of Generation and Distribution of Electrical 
Energy.” The paper deals almost solely with the financial 
side of the question, and contains a large number of 
statistics, some of which, we think, cannot fail to be of 
interest to our readers. It is no doubt unknown to most, 
except engineers, that according to the Electric Lighting 
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Acts an annual statement of accounts of electricity supply 
undertakings must be published, and be in such a form and 
contain such particulars as prescribed by the Board» of 
Trade. Also that any applicant’ can obtain a copy of each 
undertaking’s accounts at a cost of 4s. This statement, 
in the case of a company, has to be audited by an auditor 
appointed by the Board of Trade. As is pointed out, the 
compulsory preparation of such data is unique in connec- 
tion with industries in this country, and an opinion is 
expressed that a gas undertaking would shrink from such a 
strict analysis of their costs. | 

The publication of ‘these data, which include besides 
revenue and working expenses (1) fuel; (2) oil, waste, water 
and stores ; (3) wages on generation and distribution ; (4 
repairs and maintenance ; (5) rents, rates and. taxes ; 6) 
management (salaries, stationery and printing, general esta- 
blishment charges, law expenses, insurance, &c.), annually, 
has acted in the form of competition, and has been the 
means of reducing costs to a great extent. 4 

On reference to a table which we produce below can be 
seen the large increase in recent years in the number of 
electricity supply works. ''The numbers given are those for 
works in operation under statutory powers, or for which such’ 
powers were subsequently obtained :— 


Year. No. Year. No. Year, No. 
1882 2 1888 7 ~ 1894 81 
1883 3 1889 14 1895 Ost 
1884 3 1890 17 1896 . 112 
1885 “4 1891 31 1897 121 . 
1886 4 1892, 39 ag ra 
1887 6 1893 62 foe = 


Following with a long table of the returns of each under- 
taking in the kingdom, from 1890 to 1897, the important 
reduction in costs and increase in outputs that have been 
made from the commencement to the later years of the 
undertakings is shown. For _ instance, taking a few 


examples :— 
Works Total 
Units Costs Costs 
Name. Year. Sold. per per 
beh Ope 
Bradford Corporation . - 1890 107,907 3°64 4°58 
» aD : 1896 813,623 1°03 1°81 
Brighton : - 1892 156,110 2°51 3°76 
” ” ~ } M806 © 5, 388,827 1°44 2°04 
Glasgow As § 1892 287,712 3°67 45 
fP As 1896 1,497,842 1°32 1°92 
Leeds Company . 1894 291,113 219, Ser 
¥9 5 é 1897 833,280 78 1°50 
Manchester Corporation ° 1894 ~—-1, 168,382 1°49 217 
a aioe 1896 =. 2, 508, 588 04 1°45 
Westminster op 1891 27,500 2°28 5°32 
90, ” 1897 4,355,781 1:29 219 


From the next tables we see the results at different 
works for the various items of. gost, and _it will be sufficient 
if the highest and lowest are given for 1894-95-96, the 
costs being given in pence per unit :— 


v) Works. ae Units, ©! “Cost if Works. ee Units. Cost. G Works. agence: Cost. 
Coal :— 7 ‘ 
Manchester 1,168,382 *5 Leeds 524,629 ¥) Nelson . 68,768 15 
Cambridge 112,084 227 Reading 42,596 3°04 Salford . 52,486 3°10 
Owl, Waste, and Stores :— " hey f | jae 
Huddersfield . "156,169 02 Oldham 145,432 05 Oldham ; 227,982 05 
Blackpool 217,085 56 Exeter . 110,000 57 Salford . 52,486 72 
Wages (on generation and distribution) :— o 
Liverpool 1,016,178 26 Liverpool 4, 1,185,964 22 Edinburgh. 1,721,557 *2. 
Kelvinside 13,790 6°63 Burton . 40,094 4°72 Salford : 52,486 3°91 
Repairs and Maintenance :—— | : 
Huddersfield . 156,169 “TI Bedford 45,500, *03 Newport . . 198,932 06 
Bournemouth 214,374 I-09 Notting Hill . 182, 327 1°02 Crystal Palace ‘ 118, 316 1°66 
Rent, Rates and Taxes :— at 
Norwich 186,500 Nil Leicester 77,797 Nil Aberystwith . . 36,631  ~— ‘Nil 
Kelvinside 13,790 Ze Kelvinside 37,600 85 Crystal Palace ; 118,316 1°27 
Management Expenses :— 
City of London 2,602,217 "3 Cambridge 150,510 28 Whitehaven . 178,378 22 
Kelvinside 13,790 7°62 Kelvinside 37,000 “3 °or Coventry , _ 51,114 © ‘2°68 
Works Costs :— | wa soffit 
Manchester 1,168, 382 1°49 Edinburgh 888,335 “92 Edinburgh . 1,721,557 . 63 
Kelvinside ' 13,790 | 8°50 Burton. 40,094 688 - Salford . Toe 52,486 9°35 
Total Costs :— EN iia Sp <2 
Manchester” ; 1,168, 382 zt Edinburgh ~ 8 : i a . be 
Kelvinside -<)%', ies ieee ' evans ca ae: yd ‘ eres e - se gah : aay 
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It can be clearly seen tha: the smallest cutput does not 
necessarily go with the highest costs, but, it 1s the almost 
invariable rule that the largest undertakings have the lowest 
costs. 
which confirms the sanguine ideas engineers take of the use 
of electricity for lighting. in the near future. It is certain 
that as electricity.is used to a larger extent the cost of 
production will and must diminish. This is shown in the 
second table given here. The marked way 1n which the 
costs fall in the same works as time goes on 1S apparent. 

There is, however, another matter which affects the cost 
of. production immensely, and that is the "load factor’ 
(which, by the way, we might mention for those who do 
not quite understand the meaning of the term, 1s the ratio 
of the number of units actually generated to the number 
that could have been generated had .the machinery been 
run at its full load day and night throughout the, year). 
The great effect of this upon the cost of generation is due 
to the fact that the greater part of the wages, cost of keeping 
boilers and engines under steam, &c., go on all the same 
whether the machinery is running at full load or not. 

It must be remembered that the cost of supplying 
electricity should not be taken as the total costs. The 
capital charges, depreciation of plant and other fixed charges 
of a like nature are as large as the “total costs” in most 
cases. For instance, one undertaking might have very low 
works costs due to more efficient boilers and machinery, 
large mains in comparison with the current they are re- 
quired to carry, &c. Whereas another undertaking might 
have higher works costs but the capital charges would be 
less, thus making it possible to supply at as low a rate as 
the former. 

Capital charges must, therefore, enter into the question 
of load factor. By combining further tables we give the 


following :— 
: 1896 Load Total 
Name of Place. Factor. Cost. 
Per Cent. d. 

Edinburgh . ; . 13°48 1'13 
Manchester Bie : 12°62 1°45 
Portsmouth 15°57 1°71 

Leeds 13°44 1 fe 
Whitehaven : ‘ 17°98 1°75 
Bradford p ; a 9°59 1°81 

Preston : : 11°28 1°94 
Brighton 14°53 2°04 
Westminster . 15°44 2°09 

Dover - - 15°34 4°93 
Bournemouth . : . I1‘2 5°02 
Reading ; - 2 6°16 ied! 
Coventry i : ( 9°00 6:04 

Salford . ¢ ° ° 12°12 12°57 


It will be noticed that at the end of this table the total 
costs are highest, and the load factors are distinctly bad on 
the average. Of course there is no direct connection 
between actual works costs and load factors, as there are 
so many other things which come in and spoil any com- 
parison, such as cost of coal, management, differences in 
quality of machinery used, &c. ‘To prove that the hours of 
use of plant have a large effect on the cost of generation, we 
require data for works in successive years, where the works 
do not increase in size, but the hours of use do. This is 
not easily attainable, but the fact has been proved at 
Brighton so satisfactorily that now electricity will be sold 
to consumers at the rate of 7d. per unit for the first hour a 
day and 1d. per unit for all the energy consumed over 
and above that required for one hour aday. The Brighton 
undertaking is paying handsomely, and this is a proof 
positive of the correctness of the fundamental idea. 

There is no doubt that a corporation would rather own 
works generating 500,000 units per annum, working eighteen 
hours a day, ze. 75 per cent. load factor, than one generat- 
ing 1,000,000 units per annum working six hours a day, 
i.e. 25 per cent. load factor. For this reason we think the 
load factor is not secondary to output, as mentioned in the 
paper. 

What, however, is no doubt meant is the cost of 
generating, excluding capital charges, &c., and of course 
this alters the case. The advantages of a good load-factor 
are appreciated, as mention is made that as gas is cheap 
because of by-products, so electricity will be cheapened by 
utilising the time of light load for generating electricity for 
tramways, motors, &c. The electricity. supply engineers 
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and managers have for the last few years been endeavouring 
by. every possible means to obtain consumers who use 
electricity at times other than the evening. ‘The uses to 
which day-load electricity have been put include tramway 
working, electrolytic work, sewage and water pumping, 
motors for industrial purposes, &c. An example is given of 
the Bristol undertaking, and the effect is traced of 
increasing the present load factor of 12°99 per cent. to 
50 per cent., or 12 hours a day, with an increase in units. 
cold from 650,758 to, say, 2,500,000 units. The result is 
given in the table below, on certain assumptions :— 


Bristol Works. 
Cost per Unit Sold Estimated Cost per 
at Present witha Unit with a 50 % 
12°99 % Load Factor. Lend Ragen 
d. f 


Coals : beet “ 76 es 

Oil . ‘ a ‘ : 08 04 
Wages . A 3 - 153 Pn, 
Repairs . - : - °26 *20 
Works costs . ‘ pe 1°63 “71 
Rent, &c. : : 37 *10 
Management . . - *50 "19 

Total costs : 2°50 per unit. 1°00 per unit. 


We think that the effect in the costs of generation has 
béen underestimated, but the effect on the price at which 
energy.can be supplied will be far greater owing to the 
capital charges. : 

The capital charges in 1896 .amounted to 7,1032., 
including interest, depreciation and sinking fund. This, 
divided by the 650,758 units sold, amounts to 2°6 pence per 
unit, or a total present cost of generation and selling of 
5"1 pence per unit. Now, with the improved load factor, 
the interest on capital would be the same, as also the sinking 
fund, and the depreciation on plant would be a little more 
perhaps. ‘Take the capital charges as 8,000, under the 
new conditions, and then, dividing this by the 25 millions 
of units, we obtain °76 of a penny a-unit. Under the new 
conditions we obtain 1°76 pence as the total future cost of 
generating and selling. We see that this is one-third of the 
previous cost per unit ; this is attained without any increase 
in the size of the works or mains. The beneficial effect of 
a good load factor is thus seen. The effect on the capital’ 
charges is not gone into, and for this reason the paper is, we 
think, incomplete. The capital charges are undoubtedly 
very important items in the cost of generation and distribu- 
tion of electricity. At Bristol it will be seen that they are 
at present a little higher than the “total cost” in the tables, 
making the actual total cost 5‘1 pence per unit, as against 


The next question is, reliability of plant. The author 


thinks that e.hciency is sometimes attained in plant at 


the expense of reliability, and it may be of interest here 
to state the tests usually made upon central-station plant 
before acceptance :— 

(a) Ten or twelve hours’ consecutive running at full 
load. (4) Two hours’ running at emergency load. 
(c) Governing. (d@) Whole load thrown suddenly on and 
off. (e) Limit of temperature rise in dynamos at end of 
the ten or twelve hours’ run. 

These are the tests for reliability, and a statement is 
made that “If you desire to run your works economically, 
secure first of all, and at almost any cost, perfectly reliable 
plant.” 

After upholding the keeping of a rigid weekly account 
of costs, the question of efficiency is considered. Mention 
is made that it is the practice to stipulate a minimum con- 
sumption of steam per kilowatt of electrical energy given off 
at the dynamo terminals. We would here mention that the 
expression “kilowatt of electrical energy” is incorrect— 
‘“‘kilowatt-hour” should be the term used, or “ Board of 
Trade unit.” Further, a penalty is enforced of about 1/. per 
kilowatt capacity per pound of steam consumed per unit 
more than this minimum. The guaranteed results already 
attained for slow-speed plant vary from 34 to 26 lbs. of 
steam per unit, the lower consumptions being for direct- 
coupled plant. Bonuses are sometimes given if. the 
economy is greater than that guaranteed. With regard to 
the efficiency of distribution, the ratio of the units wasted 
to units generated varies very greatly, and is undoubtedly 
greater in alternating current than in continuous current’ 
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works, but it is encouraging to note that the losses are 
decreasing year by. year in most« cases. It will be of 
interest to give the results of five London: works. 


Alternating Current. 
Units wasted. 


Continuous Current. 
Units wasted. 


Works. Year. Ratio : ay | Works. Year. Ratio : 
Units sold. Units sold. 
St. James’s . 1806 9°59 % | Islington « 1897 15°39.% * 
Westminster. 1896 12°65 % Hampstead . 1896 21°46 % 
” 1897 12°47.% 
Charing C-oss 1895 12'98. % 
” 1897 14°45 % 


Of cou‘se in continuous current works the greatest loss 
occurs at a time when the energy can be least spared—at 
full load time, and with the alternating current system it is 
constant and small all day and night. It must not, there- 
fore, be imagined that the continuous current system has 
the superior monetary economy, as the units cost very 
different amounts at different times of the day. Referring 
to the question of all-round efficiency, ‘It is often said that 
a rough test of all-round efficiency of any works can be 
obtained by a study of the coal bill.” The price of coal in 
various towns being different, this method does not give 
good results. Again, if the pounds of coal used per unit are 
taken as the figure of merit, the different qualities of coal 
affect the results. The only correct method of arriving at 
the all-round efficiency is stated to be the comparison of the 
amount of electrical energy obtained from the chemical 
energy sent into the works in the shape of coal. This 
necessitates an analysis of the fuel used, which is very 
rarely carried out. 

From curves it may be seen that the works costs fall in 
a given works as the output increases, as is also seen for 
each item of expenditure which goes to form the total costs. 

- In looking. into the future, it is pointed out that an 
improved load factor will do much. to reduce the price of 
electricity, and the engineer should be warned against 
asking too high a price for power supply. The author says 
that if the works costs price for lighting is charged for a day- 
load. power supply, the price will not be far out, as the 


general reduction in costs brought about by the improved 


load factor will give ample margin for profit. 

Referring to a forecast made in 1894, that a works with 
an output of 5,000,000 units should bring the consumption 
of best. Welsh coal down to 2°5 lbs. per unit sold, an 
opinion is expressed that this will never be reached with the 
bad load factors prevalent in lighting work. The West- 
minster works had a consumption of 6°62 Ibs. per unit sold 


in June jast, whereas in December, with a much greater 


output, the figure only fell to 6:26 Ibs. of coal per unit sold. 
This is the record for coal consumption in electric-lighting 
works. The use of very large sizes of plant will be the 
means of increasing the economy, and reference is made to 
the 1,500 kilowatt sets at work in Manchester, the City of 
London and Deptford stations. 

Depreciation is next considered. In the case of local 
authorities about 3 per cent. must be set aside annually 
to pay back the loan in twenty-five years, and in most cases 
this is considered sufficient to allow for depreciation ; in 
other cases, however, a further sum is set aside to a reserve 
fund, which fund must never exceed in amount 10 per cent. 

of the capital expended on the undertaking. 


The amounts set aside annually by the Glasgow Cor-. 


poration and the Aberdeen Corporation are as follows :— 


Class of Outlay. Glasgow. «+ «Aberdeen. ’ 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Land and buildings ° ° Ape! I 
Machinery and plant’, ° “76 “5 

Mains and services . ; * 2 2h 13 

. Electrical instruments . - WG 5 23 
tt. 4, . Meters . ‘ e ° o) Je 5 
Accumulaters. ‘ ° ° «10 aa 
Furniture e ° Chat —— 


Companies do not as a rule allow enough for deprecia- 
tion, and the author thinks many of them would be in a far 
sounder position if they set aside 3 per cent. annually to a 
sinking fund. There are only seven companies which set 
anything aside for this purpose last year, the average being 
about 3 per cent. This at Westminster means the addition 
of ‘85d. to the cost per unit sold, which would make the 
price for power prohibitive. The author points out that 
the increase in the load factor due to a demand for power 
would greatly reduce the “depreciation charge.” An 
example is given :—“ Where the depreciation charge worked 
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out 1d. per unit on a load factor of 12°5 per cent., and the 
‘units sold’ of 1,000,000 units, the effect of increasing the 
load factor and units sold in the same proportion would be. 


to divide the depreciation thus :— 


"Load Depreciation 
Dnits Sold. _ Factor. Charge per Unit. 
oe . Per Cent. d. 
T,000,000 12 Shot pte atsOrS 
2,000,000 25°0 °5 
3,000,000 O75 iy 133G%-+3 
4,000,000 “*50°0 Bs Zea 


The paper concludes with a prophecy similar to that 
laid’ before the Institution in 1894, except that it is more, 
sanguine. The ideal then was that: the total cost in Londom 
works would be as little as 1°32 pence per unit on an out- 
put of 5,000,000 units. The Edinburgh costs beat this. 
record on 1,721,000 units only in, 1896, the: total costs, 
being 1°13 pence per unit sold, and Mr. Hammonp’s fore-, 
cast for Leeds when 5,000,000 units are soid per annum 
is :—Coal, +25 .oil, &c.,. ‘03 j..wages, )-17) ) -3epaits, p18 
works costs, ‘5; rates and taxes, ‘03,5, Management ex- 
penses, “22; total costs, "75 pence per unit. ve 

It is sufficient to say that 3d. per unit will be the price 
of electricity for lighting equal to gas at 15. 9d. per 1,000. 
cubic feet. Even at Edinburgh the price of electricity is 
only 4d¢. per unit at present.. We thus see that electricity, 
must be the poor man’s light, and is so in several towns: 
now, and the author is to be congratulated that his paper 
must become an historical one. We hope his ideal will be 
reached and beaten within as short a time as was the 
previous. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. OF 
phate - TRELAND., - Si 
ae annual meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland was held in Dublin on the 15th inst. As the 
Society was founded fifty years ago, there was also a celebratiom 
of the occasion by a banquet. : 
The O’Conor Don, who presided, in his address said :—This. 
Association, as you are all aware, was founded fifty years ago. 


,1t had, like many other kindred societies, a very small beginning.. 


A few gentlemen met in a private room in Kilkenny, and there 
decided to form a society of an antiquarian character, having 
for its object the examination and preservation of the many 

ancient remains which still existed in their country. The: 
sphere of their labours was originally very limited. They pro- 
posed to deal merely with Kilkenny and the surrounding: 
counties, and for many years membership of the Society was. 
mainly participated in by residents in those districts. The 
Society once formed, its aspirations rapidly grew, other districts. 
were included within its operations, and it was soon felt that 

even its title, the Kilkenny Archeological. Association, did not 
aptly describe what it had undertaken. Extending to Water- 

ford, Wexford, Carlow and Cork, it became the South-East of 
Ireland Archzological Association, and a little later, in 1869, it- 
embraced the whole country, and with Her Majesty’s gracious. 
permission took the title of the Royal Historical and 

Archeological Association of Ireland, a name subsequently 
altered for sake of brevity into that now _ borne, 
namely, the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
It would be a crime to slur over the services of the founders. — 
Fifty years have gone by since its formation, and not one of 
the original founders has survived to take part in this jubilee. 

They have all passed away, but their memories remain, and it 
would be the deepest ingratitude not to recognise that to the 
untiring exertions and indefatigable labours of the late Rev. 
James Graves, Mr. Brim and their early co-operators the Society. 
owed its origin, and for many years its continued existence. 

We must also remember that, although the name has since 
dropped out of our title, to the city of Kilkenny is due the 
credit of having started this Association, and supported it 
during the perilous days of its early and weak infancy. It is to 
them and not to us that any praise or thanks is due. We are 
the Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. But what is an antiquary ?” 
I will not attempt to give an accurate definition. An‘antiquary 
is sometimes.represented as a well-intentioned, harmless but. 
foolish old gentleman, ready to swallow any ridiculous tale that 

may be told to him, and ready also to place the most far-. 
fetched interpretations upon any marks or inscriptions that 

may be found upon any remnants. of antiquity.. The credulity | 
of the antiquary and the mistakes into whicha false zeal has led 
so many followers of antiquarian lore, has been made the subject. 
of the keen wit and satire of many of our best writers of fiction. 
‘No doubt there has often been some justification for this. 
It is hard to take up the study of the past without forming some:’ 
fixed ideas with regard to it. Once formed these ideas 


human perishes, 


“became law. 
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dominate all investigations and illegible inscriptions ; detached 
letters, unintelligible marks or symbols, are all forced into the 
service of the theory implanted in the mind of the investigator, 
and they are all twisted and turned and added to in order to 
show that they really are what he thinks they ought to be, 
rather than what an unbiassed examination might prove them 
to be. Hence ludicrous mistakes are sometimes made, and the 
science of archzeology, if I may call it a science, 1s discredited. 
These blunders, and the discredit connected with them, are not, 
however, peculiar to archeology. They are common to almost 
every human investigation, but the whole. study is not on this 
account to be condemned or its votaries to be regarded as 
visionaries running after fads and theories utterly useless to 
mankind. A nation that insolently treads upon the past is not 
likely to create much for the future. We have a great deal to 
learn from an investigation of the past. We have a country 
rich in ancient remains until lately little explored. We have 
a country in which ancient monuments abound, notwith- 
standing the destruction which civil wars, want of knowledge 
and the ever-mouldering hand of time have accomplished, and 
the objects of our Association are to spread knowledge in 
regard to these monuments, to excite interest in them, and 
thereby to stay their destruction. During our fifty years of 


existence have we done anything worth recording towards the > 


accomplishment of these objects? This is a question which 


may be very j 
‘The journals published by the Society might be considered a 
sufficient answer to this inquiry. In these journals an immense 
amount of information, collected with great care, will be found 
on all those topics with which antiquarians deal. These 
volumes, now numbering twenty-eight, contain not only minute 
descriptions and histories of the various monuments found in 
different parts of the country, but also striking illustrations of 
the most important amongst them. Our members then have 
not been idle, and in examining and illustrating what they have 
found they have done a great deal towards their preservation. 
To ignorance, and to ignorance alone, we must attribute much 
of the havoc and destruction of former days, and by spreading 
a knowledge of these ancient monuments, and by creating an 
interest in them we go a long way towards securing their 
preservation, and even should they perish, as everything 
their loss, as was once said by an 
eminent authority, will. not be so great when they have been 
accurately described in a record which remains. But the 
exertions of this Society have not been confined to this indirect, 
though extensive, method of preservation. To enumerate all 
that this Society has done in the way of direct preservation 
would take too long, but I may, nevertheless, mention a few 
examples. Before the public mind became alive to the import- 
ance of preserving our ancient monuments and before Parliament 
had voted any money for this purpose, our Society was actively 
in the field, and important works at Jerpoint Abbey, at the 
Franciscan monastery in Kilkenny, at Monasterboice, Glenda- 
Jough and Clonmacnoise were undertaken. Upon these 
restorations and preservations the labours and funds of. the 
Society were freely expended, and I may be permitted to 
mention that in carrying them out we had the valuable pro- 
fessional assistance of my predecessor in this chair, Mr. Drew, 
who, in this labour of love, I need scarcely say, acted gratui- 
itously. The example thus set had also other far-reaching 
effects, and influenced a number of proprietors who had monu- 
ments on their estates to take an interest in their preservation. 
But the work of the Society did not end here. Publicattention was 
directed by it to what was done in other countries, and Parlia- 
ment at length recognised that the State has duties in connection 
with this subject, and the Ancient Monuments Protection Act 
Such has been some of the work of the Society 
during the last half century. Starting in its first year with 
150 members, mainly drawn from the district round Kilkenny, 
jt now numbers 1,400 members from all parts of Ireland. Every 
«county is represented on its body. Meetings have been held 
in every province, and papers and addresses have been 
read - illustrative of the antiquities scattered everywhere 
throughout Ireland. Further, a system of excursions to 
different localities possessing objects of antiquarian interest 
has of late years been successfully organised, with the most 
happy results. Through means of these visits to the different 
localities, members have been able to see for themselves the 
‘various objects of interest, to examine them personally, and 
thereby to acquire a knowledge which no amount of book 
reading could impart. I think I may also claim for these 
excursions even wider and higher advantages. In these 
investigations into the past history of our country all can join. 
These excursions are participated in by persons of all classes 
and creeds and belonging to the different races which 
constitute modern Ireland. We are all proud of belonging 
to the one country, we are proud of discovering how 
ancient and progressive the civilisation of that country was, 
cand we can all without feelings of hostility help in elucidating 
jits history. We start, when investigating that history, at 
periods anterior to all the rivalries and-differences of race and 


fairly asked on an occasion like the present. | | 1 
| venture to say so, the extreme of different politics from those 
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religion which in modern days have separated us so long. We 
can all, whether Catholic or Protestant, and no matter what 
our descent, approach the examination of the ancient remains 
which testify to the early civilisation of our country with one 
common interest, with one common desire to preserve them 
from destruction, to- illustrate their history, to discover their 
true origin, and to find, if possible, their ancient uses. In this 
investigation persons of all classes and creeds and races can 
cordially join, and joining in it, a fellow-feeling grows up 
amongst them ; they recognise that they have a common bond 
of union, that however separated by political or religious 
differences they are all inhabitants of the one country, and 
that whatever redounds to the credit or advantage of that 
country must be to them a matter for mutual congratulations. 
This, to my mind, is one of the most important results of our 
Association. I am happy in thinking that notwithstanding 
temporary ebullitions, which unfortunately still occur, the 
bitter feuds and animosities of past ages are surely dying out. 
We have but to look around to obtain conclusive proof of this. 


| Here we find men of the most different politics, different races 


and different creeds sitting together at one festive board, 
utterly oblivious of those differences. The majority of the 
members of this Association belong, I believe, to a different 
creed, and are descended from a different race from that to 
which I belong, yet] have been unanimously elected as their 
President ; whilst you, my Lord Mayor, representing, if I may 
of the majority of our members, are our principal, most 
honoured and most welcome guest. Here, in truth, we know 
no politics, no differences of race or religion. In our investiga- 
tions and our excursions we have the same ends and objects, 
we are brought together in one common brotherhood, and who 
will have the hardihood to say that this unison of feeling and of 
purpose is not deserving of the highest commendation? Apart, 
then, from all our antiquarian ends and aims and discoveries 
this Association is, I say, deserving of the most general support 
from the fact that it brings Irishmen together on a common 
platform, that it makes us know each other, and knowing each 
other, respect each other, that it gives us something to work at 
in which we take a common interest, and it teaches us that 
having united in this we might perhaps profitably unite in 
many other enterprises. 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


A’ the Passmore Edwards Settlement on Friday last Mr. 

Humphry Ward delivered the first of a series of four 
lectures on “English Art in the Eighteenth Century.” He 
began by remarking upon the increased interest which had been 
directed during the last twenty-one years, both at home and 
abroad, to this art, the result in a great measure of the winter 
exhibitions at the Royal Academy and similar displays. The 
French were paying us the compliment of admiring our art, 
whether contemporary or distant, as something fine in itself 
and quite unlike their own, Meissonier was a passionate 
admirer of Millais, just as Delacroix had been of Constable 
and Bonington. It was natural that in this retrospective age 
we should look back upon the origins of our contemporary art, 
and in point of fact scholars had explored the eighteenth cen- 
tury with passionate curiosity, while rich amateurs had for 
many years past been eagerly competing with one another for 
the best English works of that time. it happened that there 
was in existence a little French book, Rouquet’s “Etat des 
Arts en Angleterre,” published in 1755, which showed that long 
before Delacroix there were foreigners who interested them- 
selves in English art. Rouquet was an enameller who lived in 
London for about thirty years, and who was a friend and 
admirer of Hogarth. He remarks that English people had 
always cared more for science than for art; that there was no 
such thing as organisation among the artists of his day, and 
very little patronage ; but that in two respects English art was 
showing signs of abundant life. The English loved portrai- 
ture, though. only just beginning to produce portrait-painters 
of their own, and they loved the subjects with a moral which 
Hogarth had taught them to admire. The lecturer then pro- 
ceeded to sketch the life of Hogarth, and to point out how in 
modern times the interest in Hogarth the moralist had declined, 
while that in Hogarth the artist had increased. He showed by 
various lantern slides some of the great qualities of that first of 
English painters, remarking that the sketch of 4A Shrimp Girl 
in the National Gallery placed him almost on a level. with 
Franz Hals. From this point he proceeded to trace the various 
attempts that were made by the artists to organise themselves ; 
their numerous failures and their final. success when Michael 
Moser, William Chambers and Benjamin West persuaded the 
young king in 1768 to found the Royal Academy with Reynolds 
at its head. The next lecture will be devoted to the life and 
works of Reynolds. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Last week we gave an abstract in English of the words 
spoken on June 15 by the Public Orator of Cambridge (Dr. 
Sanpys) in presenting Mr. Penrose for the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Letters. But the speech itself was too 
interesting, and the occasion was too important, not to be 
recorded in the language in which it was delivered. The 
following were Dr. Sanpys’s words :—“ Hodie reducem salu- 
tamus alumnum nostrum qui abhinc annos fere septem et 
quinquaginta Thamesis inter undas e certamine nautico cum 
Oxoniensibus commisso semel tantum victus, plus quam 
semel victor evasit. Olim Academiae nomine in Italiam et 
Graeciam missus, de Atheniensium templis opus egregium 
edidit, in quo Parthenonis et columnas et epistylium 
columnis impositum lineis non rectis sed leviter curvatis 
contineri primus omnium ostendit, et ordinis Dorici maies- 
tatem artificio tam minuto adiuvari demonstravit. Idem 
nuper de templis Graecis ad stellas quasdam orientes con- 
versis ingeniose disputavit. TIllud vero felicitatis conspicuae 
documentum Nestori nostro contigit, quod et Athenis et 
Londinii architecturae studiis diu deditus, non modo Sancti 
Pauli ecclesiae cathedralis in culmine sed etiam Iovis 
Olympii columnarum in fastigio solus omnium mortalium 
constitit. Viro ad tantam altitudinem evecto non sine 
reverentia quadam in hoc templo honoris lauream nostram 
laeti decernimus. Duco ad_ vos Collegii Magdalenae 
socium, Britannorum Scholae Archaeologicae Atheniensi et 
Regio Architectorum Instituto nuper praepositum, FRAN- 
CISCUM CRANMER PENROSE.” 


THE House of Commons is in this country the standard 
of procedure in other affairs besides the discussion of Bills. 
As the reading of matter, whether from written or printed 
documents (unless in the case of “Hansarv’s Reports”), 
does not find favour in the House, it almost naturally 
follows that in the law courts a witness is rarely allowed to 
support his evidence by a quotation from a book. In the 
United States courts an exception is sometimes made in 
favour of medical books. Recently a case was tried in one 
of the New Courts before Mr. Judge Lacompe, when a 
civil engineer who was one of the witnesses endeavoured to 
support his evidence by references to Government reports 
on the strength of timber, for the Government of the 
“United States has set an example to other countries in 
circulating the results of experiments which were made 
with the utmost possible care by specialists. There was 
much discussion about the relevancy of evidence derived 
from books, which was. contrary to the general prac- 
tice of the courts. Judge Lacompr, after careful 
consideration, came to the following conclusion :—‘ We 
feel no hesitancy in so modifying the general rule as 
to hold that, where the scientific work containing them is 
concededly recognised as a standard authority by the 
profession, statistics of mechanical experiments and tabula- 
tions of the results thereof may be read in evidence by an 
expert witness in support of his professional opinion, when 
such statistics and tabulations are generally relied upon by 
experts in the particular field of the mechanic arts with 
which such statistics and tabulations are concerned.” ‘The 
decision agrees with Mr. Wairr’s conclusions in His 
book on engineering and - architectural jurisprudence. 
He maintains that whenever an expert “adopts or ratifies 
the contents of a book, and offers the opinions of the author 
as his own, he is then presumed to have considered and 
weighed the assertions of the book, and to have reached a 


conclusion of his own, which he is giving in a court of. 


justice and under the solemnities of an oath. Experts are 
not, therefore, confined wholly to their personal knowledge 
and experience, but may give their opinion formed in part 
from reading of books.” 


As an instance of fashion in archeology may be cited 
the republication by an Indian firm of Henry O’BRIEN’s 
treatise on the round towers of Ireland. The author 
died in 1835, and is buried in the graveyard of Hanwell. 
The book was considered to be of no value, and it was 
‘reviewed, with the severity which is characteristic of Irish- 
men when dealing with a fellow-countryman’s work, by 
THomas Moore in the Edinburgh Review. At his death 
O’BRIEN was a very young man, but he had mastered 
several Oriental languages, and he studied Irish, which he 


believed was closely related to them. His theory was that 
the towers were symbols employed in nature worship, like 


those which Lucian describes as existing in Syria; but as 


later investigations were supposed to demonstrate that the 
towers belonged to the Christian period, and were used as 
belfries, watch-towers or treasuries, the Pagan origin was 
considered to be no morethana dream, O’BRIEN’S treatise 
was consequently only valued as waste paper. Evidently there 
are people in India, as well as in England and America, who 
believe that the towers are evidence of some relationship 
between the East and the West, and they are willing to pay 
a suitable price for an edition of a book which is produced 
in a style so luxurious as would amaze the original author, 


THE late M. SEGonpD, who was a Paris lawyer, on one 
occasion gained unexpectedly a few thousand francs, and 
resolved to give himself a treat with the money. Accord- 
ingly he asked a picture dealer to buy him a few pictures. 
Those selected were La Cueillette, by Corot, for which 
3,000 francs were paid; La Mare, by THEODORE RoussEay, 
which cost 2,600 francs; and La Venise, by Ziem, bought 
for 1,800 francs. On Saturday last the three pictures were 
put up for auction at the Hétel Drouot. Coror’s work 
was sold for 53,000 francs, RoussEav’s for 101,100 francs, 
and Zirm’s for 20,000 francs. The outlay of 7,400 francs 
therefore produced 174,190 francs, or twenty-three times 
the original amount. The result will be gratifying to all 
who are fortunate to possess landscapes by Coror and 
ROUSSEAU. 


THE discovery of a site for Usher’s Hall in Edin burgh 
appears to be attained at last. The Canal Basin or 
Port Hopetoun site and the Music Hall site, although each 
has had supporters, did not satisfy the inhabitants. A 
majority of a sub-committee of the Lord Provost’s com- 
mittee of the Town Council consider that the western 
corner of the West Meadows, in the angle between Lonsdale 
Terrace and the Melville Drive, is to be preferred. The 
position is more to the south than the Canal Basin, and the 
hall would not be far from the Royal Infirmary or the 
Merchant Company’s school ; but we can hardly suppose 
Mr. UsHER anticipated his hall to be so remote from the 
central part of Edinburgh. The subject has further to be 
considered by the Lord Provost’s committee. | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES —PETERBOROUGH: VAULTING UNDER SOUTH- 
WEST TOWER. sOULH DOOR, FAST END OF NAVE. SOUTH DOOR 
WEST END OF NAVE. 

TERRACE ON THE ESPLANADE, BARTON-ON-SEA, HANTS. | 
\ UR illustration is from a sepia perspective, and 
represents a terrace of ten houses which are shortly 
to be erected at Barton on-Sea. The new esplanade, when 


completed, will be over 60 feet in width, and will be a fine 


marine drive and promenade, and the lawns will be a 
special feature from the esplanade to the edge of the cliffs. 
The development of this coming watering- place is in enter- 
prising hands, and the building operations will proceed 
rapidly. The architects are Messrs. DANCASTER & ROGER- 
SON, of Bournemouth and London. oes | 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WATER COMPANY’S OFFICES. 
E have already published a view of the staircase in 
this effective building, of which Mr. KniLt FREE- 
MAN, Of Bolton, and Mr. S. D. Rostns, were architects. 


NEW HOTEL ELLANGOWAN, CREETOWN, N.B. 

HIS hotel, of which an illustration appeared last week» 
will shortly be opened for the season, having been 
recently erected at Creetown, a seaside resort in Scotland, 
noted for scenery of a charming nature. The sketch plan 
shows the ground-floor arrangement, and the cellars extend 
under the whole. The. first floor has a. large billiard-room 
and several private sitting-rooms leading on to the balcony, 
with a good number of bedrocms. The facings are of 
granite from the adjacent quarries. All the buildings will 
be lighted with the new acetylene gas, “ Duffield’s” 
patent generator. ‘The work has been well carried out by 
contractors for each trade, with Mr. Tuos. AGNEw as clerk 
of the works, from the designs of Mr. Gro. W. WEBB, 

F.R.I.B.A,, Market Place Chambers, Reading, 
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BIRMINGHAM AND BURNE-JONES. 


a following testimony to the most distinguished artist yet 
1 produced by the midland capital is taken from the Birming- 
ham Post:—We in Birmingham cannot forget that this great 
genius, this serene creator of immortal things, this upholder of 

try and idealism in an age of prosaic realism,;was of Birming- 
ham birth. He was, however, of Welsh descent, and his spirit 
of mystery, of wonder, of dainty fancy was probably due to the 
Celtic blood in his veins. He was born on August 28, 1833. 
Birmingham has now grown intoa stately city ; and though we 
are but in the morning of the times, and what we have done is but 
earnest of what will be done, there is much to feed the sense of 
beauty, to cherish artistic thoughts and sympathies. There are 
some living’ who can remember the Birmingham that young 
Edward Burne-Jones’s eyes looked upon, the influences brought 
to bear on the youth of the day, and they will scarcely allege 
that the town afforded an atmosphere adapted for the develop- 
ment ofan zsthetic nature. There was no art tendency in his 
home, the literature was of the .most limited kind ; and Miss 
Cartwright tells how the painter recalled with what hungry eyes 
he lingered before the booksellers’ shops, longing to change 
places with the shopman who stood behind the counter. But 
he had advantages, and great advantages, too. His father 
wished him to become a clergyman, and with this end in view he 
was)sent, at the age of eleven, to King Edward’s School, then 
under the control of that famous schoolmaster, Dr. Prince Lee, 
afterwards Bishop of Manchester, where among his school- 
fellows were Dr. Lightfoot, the late Bishop of Durham and 
Dr. Benson, late Archbishop of Canterbury. He worked with 
‘avidity, and had soon attained such proficiency in the classics 
as to read with delight Virgil and Homer—a wonderland which 
his keen and susceptible imagination would not soon exhaust. 
In 1852 he gained an exhibition at Exeter College, Oxford, and 
went up to the university to pursue his studies. Oxford, with 
its great memories, its venerable traditions, its stately buildings, 
‘is dignity and repose, must have been at first a paradise to 
him ; but he was soon to find out that in his’ enthusiasms he 
was not less alone here than he had hitherto been. Probably 
he had rather acquiesced in than made for himself the choice 
of a clerical career. 
direction, and he met with what was calculated to awaken his 
‘true self. On the very day that he entered Exeter College 
another young Welshman had come up to the same college, 
like him, to prepare for holy orders. This was William 
‘Mortis, to become poet, decorator and Socialist apostle. 
‘The two young men soon became acquainted, and _ac- 
quaintance ripened into close friendship, a brotherhood of 


the imagination which was to endure through all their joint | 


lives. Nor was this the only determining influence the young 
‘Birmingham student found at Oxford. This was the day of 
»pre-Raphaelitism, and, amid the loud-voiced braying of scornful 
‘and derisive critics that assailed the young brotherhood, ‘in- 
‘telligent support had come to it from Oxford. Here, at Mr. 
‘Coombe’s, of the Clarendon Press, Burne-Jones saw works of 
‘the pre-Raphaelite school—Holman Hunt’s “Light of the 
World” and the “Christian Priest Escaping from the Druids,” 
‘and Rossetti’s “ Dante Preparing to Paint Beatrice.” A little 
‘woodcut by Rossetti illustrating a volume of William Allingham’s 
es especially fascinated him. The passionate admiration 
‘kindled in him for Rossetti’s work determined him to an art 
areer. William Morris thoroughly sympathised in his feelings, 
and both determined to abandon the profession for which they 
‘were intended. This was a serious resolve, and both considered 
‘it prudent for the present to refrain from announcing their 
Tesolve ; but Burne-Jones’s desire to see the painter whose 
‘work had so profoundly touched him was so intense that in the 
Christmas vacation of 1855 he went up to London, if possible 
to meet him. Rossetti was at that time, at Mr. Ruskin’s desire, 
giving drawing lessons at the Working Men’s College, and 
ere Burne-Jones first saw his hero, though he was too shy to 
‘Speak to him. The following evening, however, he met him at 
“Mr. Vernon Lushington’s rooms ; and if he was charmed with 
‘the personality of Rossetti, Rossetti was scarcely less struck by 
‘the fine artistic fibre of his admirer. He invited him to come 
‘to his rooms, and when he saw what Burne-Jones had done, 
‘what a sense of beauty and richness of imagination there was 
{in his immature efforts, he urged him to leave Oxford at once, 
without waiting to take his degree, and to devote himself to the 
'S€rious study of art. Accordingly, next year saw him settled in 
‘London, in Red Lion Square, with William Morris as his fellow- 
\lodger, and. Rossetti as guide and master. One day somewhat 
later than this Rossetti was watching Burne-Jones as he painted 
‘ahead at Rossetti’s suggestion, when the latter abruptly asked 
(Mr. Jones what he had done with some drawings of his he had 
Sa him to copy. These the young student had reverently 


Mounted and laid aside, and he now produced the treasured 
‘works, when to his horror and dismay Rossetti tore them up, 
‘telling him he had no more to learn from him. Rossetti's 
|Warmest admirers, those who are most fascinated by . his 
\Poetical conceptions, his richness of colour, his mystic feeling 


My 
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and imagery, are not oblivious of defects of draughtsmanship, 
owing to the want of discipline and thoroughness in his train- 
ing. Perhaps in deterring Burne-Jones from labouring at the 
antique and encouraging him rather to express his own thick- 
coming fancies and his intense love of beauty, he was indirectly 
responsible for some defects in Burne-Jones’s early work, 
defects which he afterwards remedied by the most indefatigable 
labour, until he had become as consummate and exquisite in 
his craftsmanship as he was fascinating and subtle in his con- 
ceptions. A few years ago the writer of this notice had the 
privilege of a few minutes’ talk with Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
and alluded to his first acquaintance with his work—a revelation 
to him. Ah,” said Sir Edward, “did you see that ? Do you know 
I have seen a lot of my early work lately, and I had such an 
intense desire to get it all together and burn it.” Rossetti was, 
however, most helpful to him; no other man could have 
roused and stimulated him as Rossetti did, and he exerted 
himself to procure him remunerative work, obtaining for him, 
among others, a commission for designs for stained-glass for 
Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars. In 1858 he was associated 
with William Morris, Arthur Hughes and Val Prinsep in the 
decoration of the Oxford “Union.” The young artists were 
not acquainted with the technicalities of wall decoration, and 
their work has perished; but it is worth recalling because 
Burne-Jones’s subject was one which supplied him later with a 
theme for one of his finest pictures— Merlin and Nimue.” 
His association with Oxford was further maintained by his share 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, which appeared fora 
year under the editorship of Mr. Fulford (an uncle of our 
Mr. Fulford), the successor of the short-lived Germ. Through 
Rossetti, too, he formed friendships: with some of the most 
distinguished men of our day, Mr. Watts, Mr. Ruskin, 
Tennyson and Browning among them. 

Mr. Burne-Jones was now well established in his art career, 
and though he had for some years to fight against prejudice, 
the distaste for what was so markedly original, what many 
considered ‘effeminate and affectedly archaic, his triumph was 
being surely attained till now it has become world-wide. From 
this time the story of his life, so far’ as anything has become 
known beyond his own family and friends, is the story of his 
art production. The volume of this is stupendous. The 
catalogue of his finished pictures, his cartoons for stained- 
glass windows, his careful designs, his beautiful finished draw- 
ings would fill columns of this paper We have before us 
such-a list, compiled by a warm admirer, which cannot include 
much less than a thousand items. Even if it were desirable to 
do so, it would ‘be impossible to speak of these in any kind of 
detail. ‘ The public knew’ but little of his work during the first 
decade of his’ production, for: he did not work for the public 
exhibitions, and kept his work in his studio for years before he 
had satisfied himself with it, if he ever did really satisfy his own 
fastidious and severe self-criticism. He was in 1863 elected an 
Associate of the~ Water-Colour Society, and there showed 
“The Merciful Knight,” the picture now in our Art Gallery. 
In 1873 his “Love Among the Ruins” and “The Hespe- 
rides” were exhibited at the Dudley Gallery, and were a 
‘Phe* haunting . sense of - pathetic 
tragedy in the former of these works was not more impressive 
than its exquisite beauty of line and composition and its 
Venetian glory of colour. But the appearance was not re- 
peated, and it was not till the Grosvenor Gallery was opened 
in 1877 that the general public had any opportunity of 
estimating the power of the new artist’s genius. It wag.a 
glorious display, which has with no exaggeration been deseribed 
as the revelation of a strong and original art personality, 
“whose shortcomings were but a feather-weight in comparison 
with the subtlety of imagination, the fertility of design, the 
exquisite and intricate beauty of colour, which, to all who were 
open-to their’influences, made these pictures like the birth of a 
new joy into the world.” There’ were seen “The Days of 
Creation,” six noble panels; “The Mirror of Venus,” the 
“ Beguiling of Merlin,” ‘ Fides,” ‘ Spes,” ‘“Temperantia,” “A 
Sibyl” and “A- Knight.” In successive years some of his 
finest work was exhibited at the Grosvenor—the “ Laus Veneris,” 
triumphant in its brilliancy of colour; the “Chant d’Amour, a 
richly and harmoniously diffused glow ; “ King Cophetua,” a 
masterly realisation of passionate feeling and a glory of com- 
position and colour ; “ The Annunciation,” “ Pan and Psyche,” 
the “Golden Stairs”; his grand allegorical picture, ‘“ The 
Wheel of Fortune,’ and “The Garden of Pan.” In 1884, 
for the first and last time, he exhibited at the Royal Academy 
“The Depths of the Sea”—a weird, impressive picture. In 


-1884 the New Gallery was opened, and to this Mr. Burne- 


Jones contributed his beautiful “ Danaé” and two large pictures 
of his Perseus series ; and to the New Gallery year by year for 
the last fifteen years he has sent, we think, with unfailing regu- 
larity. Here was first shown “ The Star of Bethlehem,” which 
Birmingham is so happy as to possess; the “Sponsa di 
Libano,” the lovely “Portrait of the Artist's Daughter,” 
“ Flamma Vestalis,” &c. One of his most magnificent achieve- 
ments was exhibited separately at Messrs. Agnew’s Art Gallery, 
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a series of four pictures, “The |Briar Rose.” The exquisite 
beauty of these works, their inventive subtlety, their rich har- 
mony of glowing colour, their play of fancy captivated even 
those who had indulged in cheap ridicule of his other work. 

We have referred, in this very brief glance at Sir Edward’s 
work, almost exclusively to his paintings, but these paintings 
are but one item in his total achievement. Nearly every form 
of decorative art has been the vehicle for his fecund. imagina- 
tion and his unfailing feeling for beauty, more especially in 
designs for mosaics and stained-glass—the latter, after his early 
association with Messrs. Powell, always executed by his*friend 
Mr. William Morris. How magnificent these results were all 
Birmingham men can judge, for the windows in St. Philip’s 
Church are among the great art treasures of the city. We 
have never seen glory of harmonious colour so wonderful as is 
to be found in these windows, and especially in. the west 
window. But Birmingham is not alone rich in these creations, 
which, as Miss Cartwright says, ‘bring down visions of para- 
dise across our path.” They are scattered all over the land, 
generally in churches, but some in free libraries, museums, 
private dwellings, &c. And not only in England are his 
designs to be found. He is highly appreciated in America, and 
there his stained-glass windows make him known to the many 
as they do in France, Germany and India. Among the more 
important of his mosaic designs are to be ranked those for the 
decoration of the apse of the American church in Rome. One 
of these designs, “The Tree of Life,” has ‘been ‘made 
tolerably familiar by reproductions. Sir Edward did not 
restrict himself to designs for stained-glass or mosaic ; 
his variety was inexhaustible. He made designs for 
tapestry, for tiles, and bas-reliefs ; he executed panels in 
gesso and metal-work, he decorated pianos and_ organs, 
and painted cabinets and chests. And to these must be a. ded 
his work as an illustrator of books. He began this as early as 
1862, and continued it during his life. His ‘“‘ Summer Snow,” 
in Good Words in 1862, was attributed in the index to 
“C, Jones.” It is an interesting study, because it shows how 
definitely even at this early time he had formed an ideal which, 
though he attained it more and more perfectly as the years 
went on, was never abandoned or changed. For Mr. Morris’s 
works he made many designs, and among his latest’ are the 
beautiful and elaborate pictures he made for Mr. Morris’s 
magnificent edition of Chaucer. A series of designs which he 
made to adorn an illuminated manuscript of Virgil, planned by 
Mr. William Morris and Mr. Fairfax Murray, are said in 
beauty of line and exquisite finish to be the finest things of the 
kind he has produced. - Sir Edward was in the habit of making 
numerous careful studies for his various works in pencil, 
crayons, &c., and many of these have from time to time been 
exhibited, while the perfection to which the art of photography 
has reached has permitted them to be multiplied in reproduc- 
tions which are almost facsimiles, and has rendered them 
accessible to the many, so that they can be studied at leisure. 
How fine and delicate these drawings are every one knows— 
studies of drapery, of armour, of hands, of feet, of heads, of 
flowers, of. birds. These are works which. will rank with 
kindred studies by Leonardo da Vinci, by Holbein, by Albert 
Durer. ; 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE last ordinary meeting of the sixty-third session was 
held on Monday evening last, Professor Aitchison, R.A., 
president, in the chair. 

Mr. Wm. EMERSON, hon. secretary, said they had only one 
matter of importance that night, which was the presentation of 
the gold medal, the gift of Her Majesty the Queen, annually 
conferred on some distinguished architect or man of science or 
letters, who had designed or executed a building of high merit 
or produced a work tending to promote or facilitate the 
knowledge of architecture or the various branches of science 
connected therewith. He called upon Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
F.R.S., past president, to undertake the presentation on ‘behalf 
of the Council. 

Mr. PENROSE said :—I have had great pleasure in responding 
to the request made to me that, as preceding President of the 
Institute, I should undertake an office the only one I can 
imagine which your actual President would not perform a great 
deal better than I can, but under the circumstances I can 
understand his hesitation in respect to the function which has 
called us together to-night. And it is, perhaps, better also that 
the person who undertakes the duty of investing the recipient 
of this honour should be independent of the body who made the 
selecticn of the name to be presented.to Her Majesty. Few, 
if any, of our own members will want to be told of the claims 
of George Aitchison, R.A., for this honour ; but the proceedings 
of this evening will have a wider circulation, and it is incumbent 
on me to show, as I hope to do, how fully the Council are 


Our President’s father was an architect, and appears to have 
destined him for the profession from the very first. There 
have been, no doubt, cases where this “predestination,” if I 
may call it so, has had an unfavourable effect, and some of the 
most brilliant careers (of which those of Lord Leighton and the 
President of the Royal Academy are instances) have been of 
those whose natural bent opposed itself successfully to parental 
proposals. But exceptions do not disprove a rule, and it is 
evident that in general the rule has worked well, as it certainly 
has in the case before us. Mr. G. Aitchison, senior, up to the 
time of his death, was the architect to the St, Katharine’s Dock 
Company. His practice was mainly in wharves, warehouses 
and offices and structural alterations on a large scale, and he 
built the road stations on the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way. In his younger days he was very intimate with Donald- 
son, who may be called the Father of the Institute, with T. H. 
Wyatt, who acted under him during the building of the Docks, | 
and he reckoned amongst his friends Sir Charles Barry and 
Professor Cockerell. All these, and especially the two former, 
took great interest in our President as a boy. Thus he was 
bred in an architectural atmosphere. oe 

His regular education began at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
where he remained until his sixteenth year, when he was articled 
to his father, and during his pupilage attended the science and 
art classes at Somerset House, where the late Mr. Herbert, 
R.A., was then master. In 1847 he became a student of the 
Royal Academy, and after the completion of his articles took 
the degree of B.A. at the University of London in 1851, whilst 
continuing his architectural training in his father’s office. In 
January 1853 he travelled through France, and thence to Genoa, 
Leghorn and Pisa, and arrived in Rome just before Holy 
Week, visiting with keen interest the most important buildings. 
From Rome he travelled by land to Naples, and thence to 
Amalfi, Salerno and Pestum. Returning to Rome, he made 
valuable friendships with the artists assembled there in that 
year, 1853, viz. G. H. Mason, the idyllic painter, by whom he 
was introduced to two future presidents of the Royal Academy, 
Leighton and Sir Edward Poynter ;: and he also met Water- 
house and W. Burges. Leaving Rome after Holy Week 
of 1854, he travelled in company with Burges to Arezzo, 
Perugia and Assisi, where they stayed some weeks, 
making notes and sketches of the important fresco decorations 
of Cimabue and Giotto in the church of San Francisco. 
Thence they went to Florence, where they stayed several 
months, making notes and taking sketches and measurements 
of some of the palaces and other monuments; then continuing 
their studies at Siena, Pisa, Lucca and Pistoja. As the cholera 
was raging they could not then visit any places further north in 
Italy, but proceeded vzé Leghorn to Marseilles, and visited 
Lyons, Beaume, Dijon and.:Troyes together, where they 
sketched and measured ruins. The two friends then separated, 
and Aitchison met his parents at Paris, and with them returned 
to Italy, visiting Milan, Venice, Padua, Ravenna, Faenza, 
Bologna, Ferrara and Verona, and then, by way of Switzerland, 
Strasburg and Paris, returned to London in the summer of 
1855. He then became his father’s head clerk, and was taken 
into partnership with him in 1859. During his partnership he 
saw a great deal of work of an engineering character on the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway. aa - 

In June 1861 his father died, and he began practice on his 
own account, becoming architect to the St. Katharine’s Dock 
Company, after the amalgamation of the St. Katharine’s with 
the London and Victoria Dock Company. He was engaged 
chiefly on large massive works—wharves, warehouses and 
suites of offices—but was enabled occasionally to introduce 
architecturally designed fronts and staircases. The tobacco 
warehouse and offices and other warehouses for the Victoria 
Docks had a frontage of 500 feet by 170 in depth, costing 
65,0007. Messrs. Hubbuck’s warehouse on the Thames has 
some architectural character. ay, 

Having thus laid the sound foundation of constructive 
execution, as indicated above, we find him in 1865 emerging 
into genuine and finished architecture by the building of Lord 
Leighton’s house, to which the glass house, the Arab hall.and 
picture gallery were subsequently added, and he also designed 
the ornamental furniture of the house, thus making it a com- 
plete work, not less admirable for its architectural form and 
fitness than for its masterly decoration, as an example of what 
may be done in permanent colour. The decoration is not of 
an evanescent character, being mainly of marble, mosaic and 
tiles, the ancient tiles being Saracenic. The same is the 
character of other works by our President, as, for instance, 
Berkeley Square, No. 1 South Audley Street, 9 Chesterfield 
Gardens, 52 Prince’s Gate, and 1 Grosvenor Avenue, where the 
structural wood is carved or inlaid with ivory, mother-of-pearl 
and. lapis lazuli. Oy . 

In .1869, through a chance recommendation given by 
Leighton, he altered and decorated the hall and staircase at 
44 Belgrave Square, for the Hon. Percy Wyndham, for which 


justified, both on architectural and literary grounds, in the | paintings in combination were made by Leighton ; and this led 


choice that has been made. 


‘ to his being employed in much decorative work, viz. for Her 
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Royal Highness the Princess Louise at Kensington Palace, for 
the Duke of Montrose, Lord Leconfield, Sir W. Lawson, Sir 
S. Waterlow, Mr. Eustace Smith, M.P., Mr. John Aird, M.P., 
Mr. J. Renton and a great many others. 

In 1868 he built the new board-room for the Thames Con- 
servancy, designing also the furniture, whilst Leighton modelled 
the frieze of the board-room. In 1871 he altered and enlarged 
the house of Mr. F. Lehman, M.P., 15 Berkeley Square, and 
designed the furniture. In 1884 a house for Mr. J. Stewart 
Hodgson, which had been left unfinished by the death of. his 
friend F. P. Cockerell, was put into his hands to complete. 
This implied the design of the whole of the interior work and 
decorations. For the same owner he also made large additions 
to his house at Lythe Hill, designed the fittings and decorated 
the. rooms with colour and’ bronze.’ In 1877-78 he rebuilt 
Founders’ Hall, and: in 1886.the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Offices in Pall Mall, and in 1892 decorated in colour the 
Livery Hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company. The works above 
enumerated are only a small part of the list ‘that could be men- 
tioned. 

' He'designed the decorations for the British Art Section at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, and was elected one of the officers 
of Public Instruction in Paris. He has been elected a member 
of the Société Centrale of the French architects, and also that 
of Belgium, is a foreign Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium and has received numerous medals from our own 
colonial associations in recognition of his claims as an architect. 

In 1881 he was elected Associate ofthe Royal Academy, 
and in that position gave occasional lectures, but, after being 
chosen Professor of Architecture in 1887, he has given: his 
lectures annually. 

To his architectural he has added much good literary work, 
besides the lectures already referred to. He wrote the “ Science 
and Art Syllabus” on the principles of ornament. He edited 
Ward’s “ Principles of Ornament” in 1892, and four years later 
added an Appendix of Orders. In fact he not only edited, but 
practically rewrote the whole work. 

He is a contributor to the “ National Biographical Diction- 
ary,” and one of the Examiners in the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at South Kensington. 

‘ Although the claim for nomination to the Royal Gold Medal 
is not in the least confined to members of this Institute, and 
has been so considered by the Council on various occasions, it 
is nevertheless a source of great satisfaction to find one so 
worthy to receive it amongst our own body, and one who has 
so continually assisted our pursuits. “ 

Elected thirty-six years ago, our gold medallist of this year 
has assisted frequently in the Council, was Vice-President for 
four years reckoning from 1889, has contributed various papers 
of. great interest, has been an examiner in the Voluntary 
Examinations, and has worthily maintained since 1896 the 
honourable but not unonerous post of President. 

I wish to conclude with a few remarks on the Royal 
Academy Professorial lectures before closing this short sum- 
mary of our President’s claims to this distinctioa. No one can 
have read these valuable lectures without feeling that they are 
calculated to encourage the architectural students who heard 
them, as well as those who have followed them as readers, to 
keep before their eyes a high ideal of architecture as an art, 
based on sound construction, technical knowledge and true 
principles of design as its essential aim; and that whilst 
archzological considerations are not to be ignored, they should 
never be allowed to dictate or force the hand of the architect 
into lines inconsistent with the former more important prin- 
ciples, and that it is only on such lines that architecture can 
flourish as a living art. I am not aware that anyone has urged 
these views, which appear to me to be perfectly sound, so per- 
sistently and so well as our President, whom, with, I am sure, 
your approval, I shall now proceed to invest with Her Majesty’s 
gracious gift. 

Professor AITCHISON replying said :—After the very flattet- 
ing remarks that have been made by my learned predecessor, 
Mr. Penrose, it would be difficult to know what to say if it were 
necessary to speak of myself, but I do not think it is. All I 
need say is to return you my heartfelt thanks for the distin- 
guished honour you have done me. In proposing me for this 
gracious gift of Her Majesty the Queen, and thus adding my 
name to the illustrious ‘catalogue, you have, in my opinion, con- 
ferred on me as an architect the greatest honour that England 
can bestow. 

The most cherished desire I have is to see English archi- 
tecture come to the forefront, and erect masterpieces in 
England which can epitomise the grand thoughts of the day, 
and give them a character which will attract mankind. When 
I'look at’ Salisbury, at York, at Peterborough, at Durham and 
at Lincoln I cannot think that they fall greatly below the most 
renowned cathedrals of Europe. I cannot believe that the 
nation that has given us the steam-engine, the railway, 
the telegraph, the steamboat and all the triumphs of iron ; 
that has.given us Darwin, ‘Tyndall,’ Huxley and Herbert 
Spencer ; Parkes, Simpson and Lister ; Turner, Leighton and 


Millais; Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson and Swinburne, 
can have sunk so much below the standard of our semi-barbarous 
forefathers of the thirteenth century as to;be incapable. of 
developing the architecture we have into a true presentment of 
the highest aspiration of the nation and the ideal beauty of our 
time. No; it is that we have got into a wrong groove, and we 
must get out of it before architecture ever again becomes a 
progressive art, and can equal or surpass the glorious master- 
pieces of the past. 

The Renaissance men, although they did some noble and 
some beautiful work, got architecture out of the way of progress 
by casting themselves at the feet of the Romans, and pro- 
claiming that Roman architecture was perfection and could 
not be surpassed. Ever since all the architects of Christendom 
have only attempted to paraphrase some deceased architecture. 

No one can deny that architecture is the poetry of arrange- 
ment and construction, and we must have these at our finger 
ends before we can hope to progress, so that when the heaven- 
born genius comes he will havéhis tools ready. ° Genius to us 
is a causeless sport, to use the breédets’ term, but, looking at its 
paramount importance to mankind, one would think it is of 
more importance for them to study the law of it than it is to 
improve the breed of race-horses or of sporting dogs. You are 
not to think that arrangement and construction alone will give 
us all we want; or else the marvellous works in iron of the 
engineers would have given it us. We have to study the 
methods of expression that the masters of our art have 
employed, to learn how we may express our thoughts in our 
own climate; and we have both to study and to striye, for that 
is the foundation of allimprovement. We must, too, Of necessity 
have change and novelty; different times, different surroundings 
and different circumstances. beget a different frame of mind, We 
cannot suppose that the delight at the lark’s song affected the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Medizevalsand people ofthe Renaissance 
exactly in the same way as it affects Englishmen of the nine- 
teenth century. Homerand the Greek dramatists, Virgil and 
Horace, Dante and Chaucer, were possibly poets superior. to 
our own, but they do not come home to us like those of our 
own day. . The loves and misfortunes of the past do not touch 
us as those of the present, and few of us can weep over the 
misfortunes of Hecuba, Iphigenia, Antigone and Dido. Our 
own poets, whom we look on as the greatest, Shakespeare and 
Milton, do not touch the inmost strings of our hearts like the 
poets of yesterday or to-day. Walter Scott saw that, and said 
the surrounding may be of any time you like, but the heroes 
and heroines must be of to-day, or no one will take an interest 
in them. Our revivals of Classic, Gothic or Renaissance may 
be very clever and very good, but no one of them ever caused 
the same emotion in us as it did in the people of its day. I 
know you will say people did care for architecture in those 
days, and they do not now, but while there are buildings to be 
erected it depends mostly on the architect whether they are to 
be true and good, for he can always refuse to erect that which 
he feels is not true or not proper. 

I feel sure that there must be structural poets among that 
vast army of architects with which the country is now furnished, 
and though I feel it is rather an impertinence to suggest what a 
poet should do, I cannot help feeling that there are vast fields. 
in England still untouched. One of the greatest merits ot 
Athenian architecture is that it takes the utmost advantage of 
clear air and brilliant sunshine, both in the main structure 
of its buildings and also in its mouldings ; and, mind you, the 
materials are marble. 

We, since Gothic times, have never taken the slightest 
trouble with our mouldings to make them tell their tale in the 
damp and dulness of our climate, and when one considers that 
architecture has been defined as the art of moulding, this alone 
offers a large field. 

Another field, not altogether so untouched as moulding, is 
proportion, and thai field is infinite. And here I speak of the 
infinity of good proportion, for there is a still greater infinity of, 
bad ones. In a handful of flowering grasses each one will give 
you.a different and elegant proportion, and at least for iron we 
need not be confined to the classic proportions perfected by 
Vignola and Palladio, 

We have scarcely tried to bring cast-iron within the pale of 
architecture, although it has a capacity for almost every form, 
and is open to the magnificence of enamel. In fact, colour is 
almost untried, and, seeing the dust and soot of large manu- 
facturing towns, it would add to their healthfulness as well as. 
to the raising of our spirits if, in our damp and depressing 
climate, the fronts of our buildings ceased to be of dingy brick. 
and were resplendent with gorgeous colour and gleamed with. 
gold. I know that there is a prejudice against the use of 
coloured and enamelled pottery (ironically called buildings of 
crockery), but since nature has coloured all her work we need 
not be ashamed of doing so, and the gorgeous and monumental 
decoration of Darius’s Palace at Susa should help to dispel this 
misconception. 

I have only touched on a few subjects, but even with these 
I fear I have exhausted your patience. 
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Let us hopethat our new structural poets may give us a 
beauty and magnificence hitherto undreamt of, and that archi- 
tecture may again captivate the public and be:the boast and 
pride of the coming century. ; ch 


GASWORKS MACHINERY.* 
(Concluded from last week.) Ui oss a 


ECHANICAL engineering has a splendid field still in gas- 
_works machinery to prevent waste. One item alone demon- 
strates this. The large quantity of gas wasted when the retorts. 
are open, both during the charging and discharging of them, 
although enormously reduced by the substitution of machinery 
and inclined retorts in lieu of hand stoking, still leaves much 
to be improved. The quantity of spent lime, which is in many 
towns a waste product, also demands further inquiry as to 
its adaptability or suitability for any other purpose or process. 
There can be little doubt that with the progress of science, 
what is now termed refuse material will be turned to profitable 
account. After calcining the spent oxide at the chemical works 
for the extraction of the sulphur, the huge heaps of material 
left certainly ought to be further considered. The, broken 
retort material is now being reground by fire goods manufac-. 
turers, and need not be carted away to the tip. tape 
Considering. the quantity of fine dust produced from coke, 
consisting of the best fuel material, it is somewhat surprising 
that greater attention has not been given to the manufacture 
of briquettes. Experiments have been made from time to 
time by the addition of varying quantities of pitch (some 7. or 
8 per cent.) and other matter to the dust, but nothing very 
perfect has as yet been extensively adopted. While coal sludge 
seems to have made greater strides and with a large amount 
of success, especially where the fuel has been used for marine 
purposes, coke dust is regarded as a source of annoyance 
instead of profit. It has certainly been utilised for asphalting; 
The waste water from sulphate of ammonia manufacture 
deserves consideration. 
of millions of tons annually, quite hot. 
water should be preventable. Water used for quenching coke 
is allowed to drain away to waste, containing, as it does, many 
different elements in solution, An enormous quantity of 
cyanides in coal gas is also being lost, although efforts are 
now being made to recover it. 
The retort-house is obviously the foundation and commence- 
ment of gaswork operations, and specially designed machinery 


for emptying and filling the retorts first claims consideration.. 


Formerly the larger coal required to be broken was dealt with 
solely by hand. In works now where hand-stoking continues, 
the stoker is provided with a sledge hammer to smash up the 
large lumps of coal. Where a large quantity of cannel coal 
was used it was necessary to employ a gang of men for the 
purpose, and as it. was desirable the percentage of cannel 
should be continuous, this gang took their turns as regularly as 
the stokers themselves. 

Coal-breakers are generally and most desirably placed, 


where circumstances permit, in the coal stores, in. brick pits: 


covered by suitable iron framing and floor-plates. The breaker 
is driven by a steam or other engine combined with it, ora 
separate gas engine may be used for driving the breaker where 
available. There are several sizes and types of coal and cannel 
breakers to suit all classes of large and small cannel, as. well 
as the numerous varieties of common coals. The coal may be 
brought into the coal stores by railway waggons on.an.over- 
head railway, or by carts or conveyers. aia ce 
In one of the Birmingham Corporation gasworks, of which 
the author had the superintendence for several years, specially 
designed steel hopper waggons (Hunt & Shackleford’s patent), 
with sloping ends and two sliding doors underneath, were placed 
directly over the top of a hopper supplying the coal breaker, 


and the contents of a 1o-ton truck were emptied directly into 


the hoppers and coal breakers below. These waggons Were 
first adopted by Mr. Charles Hunt, M.Inst.C.E., at the Windsor 
Street Works, Birmingham. 

When the cannel or coal has been reduced to a suitable size 
by crushing through the breakers, it falls, together with the 
smaller pieces, which do not require breaking, and the dust 
into the bottom of the pit in which the elevator runs. It is 
then carried up to a large overhead hopper placed in the upper 
portion of the retort-house on girders spanning between the 


coal store and the retort bench. These elevators consist of 


malleable iron buckets fitted to a strong detachable link chain 
provided with lugs for fastening the bucket bolts and sliding 
pieces to. The chain and buckets are guided by a strong 
latticed iron and steel framing, complete with standards and 
other attachments for fixing to the coal-breaker floor, and also 


*_A paper read by Mr. Edward: Alfred Harman at the meeting of 
the Society of Engineers on June 6. 3 


It is now passing away to the extent. 
The waste of this hot’ 


to the overhead fixed hoppers. The elevators are driven by 
belting and ‘chain: gear, with intermediate counter-shaft frony 
the coal-breaker engines. In cases where the coal’ stores are’ 
only on one side of a retort-house containing through retorts, 
the coal is conveyed: to the hoppers by horizontal ‘conveyers 
fixed over the retort bench. Horizontal and slightly inclined 
conveyers are also extensively used for conveying coal in this 
way as well as from the stores, when situated at some distance 
from the retort-house. si ae ey 

At the present time there are hundreds of gasworks with 
stoking machinery installations. in. operation, the perfection of 


: which leaves scarcely any room for economy by the more recent: 


invention or reintroductior of inclined retorts. With machinery 
a retort may be discharged and recharged in a few seconds with 
comparative ease. Manual drawing and charging-machines 
are applicable for small works having an annual consumption 
of about 2,000 tons of coal, but the more comprehensive systems. 
driven by compressed air or by hydraulic. power: are suitable 
for medium-sized and large works. The present method of 
carbonising coal is in small quantities of from 6 to 8 cwt. per- 
haps as a maximum. per 20 feet retort. The three systems of 
charging the retorts at present in existence are hand-stoking, 
manual or power-machine stoking and the inclined system. 
The system of inclined retorts necessarily requiring little more 
than elevators and conveyers, does not reasonably come within 
the scope of this paper, and tempting as the subject is, must be 
left out of consideration. 2 

Hundreds of stoking machines are now giving entire satis- 
faction in London and the provinces, as well as on the Con-. 
tinent. By the rapidity of charging, the consequent saving of 
heat in the retort and the even distribution of the coal inside 
the retort an increased volume of gas per ton is obtained. 
There is also the more important consideration of a reduction’ 
in labour and cost of working. With the aid of machinery the 
coal is broken to a regular size, and is evenly charged through- 
out the entire length of the retort by the chargers. It therefore 
follows that a greater quantity of coal can be carbonised per 
retort than is the case with ordinary hand labour. Very 
important advantages accrue from the foregoing facts, inasmuch 
as they not only enable more coal to be carbonised per retort 
and a greater volume of. gas to be produced(due,; as:stated, to 
the even deposition of the coal), but there is also a considerable 
saving effected in capital expenditure on plant, due to the extra 
manufacture from a given retort area. This saving goes a long” 
way towards recouping the capital expenditure employed on 
the. machinery. 

The two principal systems now in use are the West and the 
Arrol-Foulis. _The machinery designed by Mr. John West,’ 
M.Inst.C.E., has now been, in successful operation for about a 
quarter of a century. Mr. West’s manual type of charging 
machine consists of a square upright frame on wheels, travel- 
ling on tram lines laid in front of, and parallel to, the retort 
bench. The machine is propelled by a hand wheel and gearing 
attached to one side-of the machine, and on the opposite side 
there is another hand wheel. and gearing for hoisting and 
unloading an adjustable coal hopper from one tier of retorts 
to any other. The. adjustable coal hopper on the charging 
machine receives its supply of coal for a number of 
retorts from the overhead fixed coal hoppers, and is free to 
move vertically between the four uprights, of the charging 
machine frame, being guided by them, and suspended by 
chains. A light. frame is suspended from the coal-hopper for 
carrying the charger when it is out of the retort. At the 
bottom of the hopper, but directly over the charger, is a feeder 
box for supplying the charger with coal. The charger consists. 
of a light carriage. running on three wheels, having two semi- 
circular scoops at the bottom. The scoops are arranged to 
turn over ‘in opposite directions by the twisting of the long 
driving rod about halfway round in one direction. It will be 
noticed that this manual charger is designed to charge half the 
length of the retort at a time, and goes in the retort twice to 
make a complete charge. A removable platform is used for 
working the top tiers of retorts. Mr. West’s manual drawing 
machine is similar to the charger. With the manual machinery 
45 retorts can be charged and drawn as regular duty in 
45 minutes, and this without causing, the men -half as much 
fatigue as the ordinary hand-labour. work involves. 

The compressed air system is the one now applied to Mr. 
West’s power machines. After something like seventeen years’ 
use of this power, the excellent working results have fully 
justified its use. Cotton and wire rope driven machines are at 
work with excellent results.. The ropes are overhead, and are 
driven by a stationary steam or gas engine, fixed at one end ot 
the retort-house. These engines for driving stoking machinery - 
are preferably arranged in a house detached altogether from 
the retort-house, as it is most undesirable to have such engines 
working in dust’and dirt, when avoidable. After numerous 
experiments with gas engines fixed on the machines themselves, | 
it was found undesirable to adopt gas power at all, unless the © 
engines were quite separated from the retort-house, and it was 


‘| therefore arranged to drive overhead ropes for the system, or 
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to drive an air-compressor for the. compressed-air system, only 
when arranged: in buildings quite separated from the:dust and 
dirt of the retort-house.. The air is compressed to the com- 
paratively low,pressure of 60 Ibs. persquare inch, and conveyed 
to the required:machine by a flexible pipe; with connections 
and gearing so arranged that little, if any, attention 1s necessary 
from the attendant. - : ; 

The time ‘taken for supplying the coal to the charger and 
completing the full charge in the retort averages thirty seconds 
per retort, or at the rate of, say, 120 retorts per hour. Taking 
the time from the commencement of _a:draw to the completion 
of the last charge, and bringing the machines back into place 
ready for the successive draw, these machines work eighty 
retorts per hour. Indeed, this rate has often been exceeded. 
Before the power machinery was employed, the retorts were 
charged with 6} to 7 cwt. of coal, which was carbonised in 
4 hours and 48 minutes. The power machinery puts in 8 cwt. 
per retort, which is carbonised in the same time as formerly, 
which equals about 16 per cent. increased weight of coal alone. 

The power charging machines are fitted with propelling 
gear for travelling up and: down the retort-house. Each 
machine has an adjustable coal-hopper, which is raised or 
lowered to suit the various tiers of retorts by means of gearing 
worked bythe same motor propelling the machine. The 
hopper is provided with a feeder box for regulating the weight 
of the charge of coal. The charger which enters the retort is 
carried ina frame suspended below the hopper, and is driven 
in and withdrawn from the retort by a compressed-air cylinder 
rack and pinion, chain drum, and drum chains... The charger 
consists of a. scoop and carriage containing the apparatus for 
emptying the coal out of the scoop, and replacing it for a fresh 
supply. The scoop enters each retort twice for making a 
complete charge, first turning over in one direction and then 
in the other, thus throwing the coal towards the right and left- 
hand sides of the retorts respectively, which insures the charge 
depositing evenly over the whole base of the retort. : 

. The drawing machines are fitted with travelling and hoisting 
gear, for raising and lowering the rake-bar frame, carrying the 
rake bar-and head to the several tiers of retorts. They are 
fitted with compressed air and controlling cylinders, rack and 
pinion chain drums for the various operations. 

-The air is conveyed from the receivers by iron pipes to the 
hose drums fitted:to the girders carrying the overhead coal 
hoppers. There is generally a large hose drum, complete with 
all fittings, for each of the charging and drawing machines. A 
Jong length of flexible hose is attached to each of these drums 
at one end, and at the other end to the machine supplying it. 
Each drum is provided with a hollow shaft, through which air 
is supplied, and by.an arrangement of gun-metal swivel joints, 
the air is supplied to the hose on the drums during their 
revolutions. On each of the-hose drum-shafts a chain drum is 
keyed, while a chain attached to this leads over pulleys into 
the retort-house. roof, having weights-at.the.other end which 
rise and fall as the hose is automatically given in and out by 
the machine as required. The hose leading from the drums to 
the machines is specially designed for conveying air. : It is 
supported at intervals by suspending brackets and rollers, so 
that the strain on the hose is very light. The exhausted air 
assists materially in the ventilation of the retort-house. 

The Arrol-Foulis hydraulic stoking machinery has: many 
points of interest, requiring similar: coal-breaking, conveying 
and elevating plant as the machinery already described.. The 
charging machine obtains its supply from the overhead coal 
hopper. A small, quantity of coal is dropped in front of the 
pusher plate, which is then propelled: into the retort, the coal 
being delivered by about half a dozen propulsions, beginning 
from the furthest end of the retort and. receding.to the mouth. 
The apparatus for this work consists of a horizontal slide beam,, 
on which are placed two-hydraulic rams, one for the forward 
movement to the pusher plate and the other for withdrawing it. 
Alongside the forward or pushing ram: is ‘a. turning shaft 
carrying a series of stoppers, which come into operation as the 
shaft .is revolved, bringing the pusher plate to a stand in the 
successive positions of its stroke. - The coal-feeding gear con- 
sists of an open drum: divided into segmental compartments 
revolving underneath the coal hopper, and put in motion at 
regular intervals by means of a hydraulic ram and rack. The 
action of the drawing machine is so similar to that of the 
charger that it need not be described. The working pressure 
usually adopted for this hydraulic machinery is about 4oo Ibs. 
per square inch. 

It is sometimes considered that the depreciation of gasworks 
machinery is necessarily much greater than in other engineering 
establishments. With proper care and attention this, however, 
should not be the case.- Every wearable part of any of the 
machines has to be renewed from time to time to keep it in 


working order, so that although the wear and tear are greater, 


the machine itself remains in as fair a condition as machinery 
elsewhere. 
the author has worked exhausters of the Jones type, which 


consisted of two rollers of a figure-8 section, which were fifty. 


As_an illustration of this it may be remarked that: 


years old, for many,years with considerable success and equality 
of vacuum. - ' 
The quantity of dust upon a gasworks, especially upon the 
sidings and in and about the retort-houses is very great. 
The type of locomotive is, therefore, a-consideration. Mr. S. 
Gecghegan’s patent shunting locomotive engine is peculiarly 
adapted for these conditions for narrow-gauge railways. The 
working parts of the engine-are boxed up on the top of the 
boiler, and are therefore clear of the liability to be cut by coke 


‘dust and grit, as is so often the case-when the working parts 


are under the boiler. 

The author considers the foregoing remarks will prove 
conclusively that rule-of-thumb methods as far as gasworks 
machinery is concerned are being rapidly superseded by 
mathematical: calculation and design, which to all engineers 
must be a matter of satisfaction. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE ECOLE DES 
BEAUX-ARTS.* 


6 es most striking characteristic of one of the monthly 
exhibitions of .architectural designs in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts is the great diversity of aspect which is displayed 
i the different’ works, all of which have been produced in 
response to an unique programme. Even more striking is the 
divergence in attitude which is to be observed in a series of 
exhibitions running through a certain length of time. The 
record of a year’s work at this institution is, indeed, made up 
of exceedingly various achievements, various not alone in 
point of merit, but in respect also of essential character ; and 
to a casual visitor, to an outsider, even with the keenest 
desire“to get at the significance of the phenomenon, it is 
a painful, not to say an impossible, task to obtain from a 
single exhibition, or from a series of exhibitions, except 
it be a ‘series covering fairly the entire work of the 
school,” an intelligent understanding of what they are all 
driving at, these youthful aspirants to fame. Especially per- 
plexing.is it toa stranger to observe that in the judgment of 
one project—for, mark well, the judgment is an integral part 
of the affair, without strict attention to which the faithfullest 
search for the significance of a given exhibition must go 
unrewarded—in the judgment of one project, I say, an award of 
first rank may be given toa design which, in the language of 
the studios, is of all things “ pompier”—old fogey—classic, 
while in the next judgment a vivid Moorish dream carries off 
the honours; to be succeeded by the crowning of an effort. 
saturated with the spirit of this end of the century. ’ 

I suppose nine-tenths of the American students of archi- 
tecture who alight in Paris take wing again with hearts 
rent asunder at view of these periodical exhibitions 
at the school. They see one cr two sets of drawings, as 
likely as not a second-class project of the rush period of the year, 
perhaps presented besides by mere tyros, find their over- 
sensitive taste to have been unforgettably violated by crudities: 
and incongrtuities, and hasten off to fields where they can find 
ripe grain to fill their crops. All, or pretty much all, that they 
have been so carefully nurtured upon at home (to the exclusion 
of other matters much more essential and fuller of promise) 
they find there largely ignored or, what is worse, rudely 
flouted. The imagination of American architectural students 
is so unhappily restricted in our schools generally, so im- 
pregnably built about by ramparts of what goes, not always 
with great show of truth, under the name of “ good taste,” 
that a breath from the redolent green pastures where vegeta- 
tion thrives offends the nostril as the forest smells are said to 
affront the senses of visitors to the Mammoth Cave when they 
emerge into the outer air. 

How well we know it all when we first go abroad. How 
exquisite is our sense of artistic character. How catholic our 
appreciation. It has seemed strange to some that any of our 
young ‘men, after all the exclusive, stringent cultivation of their 
‘“‘taste” which they receive at home, are willing to entrust 
themselves for a moment to the influence of such effete and 
conscienceless instructors as the French are in some quarters 
assumed to be, in matters of art even more than in other things. 
Think of the inexpressive “ vernacular” with which the school is 
reproached, and that one runs such risk of acquiring, if one comés, 
even for a short time, within ’sound of its speaking. Consider 
the danger to one’s refinement of attitude, to one’s exclusiveness 
of idea, to one’s purity of artistic intention, if they should be 
subjected to a process of expansion, of suggestion, of develop- 
ment. 

And yet, strange as it may seem that anyone should care 
or weakly consent to run the gauntlet, the fact remains that 
many of our American architects whom we are all fairly well 
agreed, public and architects alike, in placing at the head of 


* From an essay by John Galen Howard in the Architectural 
Review. pi 
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the profession in this country, actually have submitted them- 
selves to the influence of the school—and, stranger still, appar- 
ently conceived a’ profound respect and affection for their 
Alma Mater, and have ‘continued to: cherish and to assert a 
peculiar sentiment of gratitude for her teachings. ‘There must 
after all, it would seem, be a certain something in the school— 
if no more than a mere nerve of life vibrating through some 
inner, intimate recess of her frame—which has made for power 
and knowledge in the lives of her pupils. And this something 
must be a quality, a condition, a principle—call it what you 
will—which is consistent and coexistent with just such great 
diversity of outer manifestation as all. who have taken: the 
trouble to observe the workings of the school have noted. It 
certainly cannot be an arbitrary formula imposing strictly defined 
forms upon the designer for the expression,’ more or less 
adequate, of his thought; if it were that, we might reason- 
ably demand, as proof of its existence, something like uniformity 
of aspect in the works which are produced in obedience to its 
precepts. It can hardly be, on the other hand, a mere loose 
bond of good-fellowship, such as endows almost any school 
where a happy youth has been spent with colours and charms 
of a purely human and personal kind, among which memory 
and association play the foremost part. It must, as it would 
seem, be something which, in the shape of a firm foundation, 
lies very close to the root of the matter architectural, buried, 
perhaps, far beneath the soil, and little or not at all-seen or 
spoken of—even unsuspected by those who tread the surface 
and examine the superstructure—yet eternally there and to be 
depended on. 

The spirit of the teaching of the school is, moreover, I take 
it, something which is not characteristic only of the school 
itself ; it is a principle of vastly greater range than any such 
restricted application would imply ; it is characteristic of, and 
has underlain the manifestation of the best, nay, of all good 
architecture since architecture was. It unconsciously guided 
the hand of Pharaoh as he piled his pyramids, stone on stone ; 
of Callicrates when he set his columns up and laid his lintels ; 
of Robert of Luzarches when the mighty vaults of Amiens 
climbed the sky, trembled and stood. Why, then, it may be 
asked me, is there any special'merit in the possession by the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts of a spirit which I have thus far seemed 
carefully to avoid defining or putting my finger on, which has, 
I have ventured to say, been characteristic of every age which 
has produced anything in architecture? What is the use of 
talking about something all have in common ? 

The reason is this, that I am talking to Americans, and that 
there is a tendency—growing weaker as the years fly by, I hope 
—on our part in common with divers other peoples to forget, to 
bungle, even violently to deny, the principles which inform great 
art ; that we have drifted away—far away at times—from health- 
ful practice; and that, at the present moment, the Ecole 
(while not perhaps alone in her efforts) of all the institutions 
which are essaying to teach the architectural idea how to shoot, 
seems on the whole to-possess in its teaching the greatest 
quantity of the undiluted principle of good architecture. This 
it has brought down to us from times which were more in 
touch with great things, architecturally, than our own: has. been, 
and obedience to its teachings gives a reasonable promise of 
leading us out of our slough of despond. Not that the school 
itself has not felt the blighting breath of certain episodes in 
the art of this century. France, as well as the rest of the 
world, has gone through her artistic vicissitudes, and they have 
not failed to oppress and partially to blind at moments in 
their passage even the preserver of her precious tradition, 
which has, nevertheless, managed to survive such onslaughts 
without scathe—I will not say without change, for that would 
indicate a rigidity of character little calculated to continue 
through the stress that is to come. The school has experi- 
enced, and has traversed, and has the elastic power of: youth 
yet to traverse deserts of time, without an architect of first-rate 
inspiration to make an oasis of his creative powers—content to 
keep her legend whole and inviolate as she passes on, asking 
only that her pupils guard her primal law, let their individual 
performances assume what varying aspect they will :— | 


So careful of the type she seems. 
So careless of the single life. 


It is my wish here simply to bring out some few of the 
salient points of that instruction where it touches the most 
closely upon its purely artistic phases. In this manner we 
may be enabled to draw conclusions which will be helpful in 
forming a just idea of the school’s province and influence. 

The instruction in architectural design is given, as all the’ 
world knows, in connection with programmes issued at regular 
intervals throughout the year. It will be interesting to follow 
the history of one of these programmes from the beginning 
until it is superseded’ by a new one. 

The programmes are composed and issued by‘the professor 
of the theory of architecture ; they are distributed among the 
students, one to each, on a certain specified day, as he goes to 
his private loge in the examination-room. Each student, in 
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order’ to render his project, is required to make, during the 
twelve hours which he passes in the loges, a sketch indicating 
with sufficient clearness the treatment in plan, section’ and 
elevation, which he proposes to adopt in the solution of the 
problem before him. The subject of the programme jis,’ of 
course, unknown until the papers are distributed on the 
morning of the exercise, which virtually amounts to an informal 
examination. The students are therefore thrown wholly on their 
own resources in attacking the problem. They are forced touse 
their wits, their imagination, their reasoning powers. On their 
success in solving in a large way—of course not in detail 
—the difficulties of the problem presented. the value of ‘the 
following two months’ labour’ largely depends, for the principle 
is rigorously upheld that primarily the integrity of a work 
of art must, be based on the first idea, the conception. If 
that be wrong or poor, the finished work must inevitably be 
wrong and poor, no matter how elaborately worked out and 
presented it may be. Poverty of conception is never to be 
condoned by mere brilliant execution. High approval, more- 
over, is never vouchsafed by the jury to a student who shows 
by. the scantiness or carelessness of his ‘preliminary sketch, 
made when he is thrown entirely on his own powers, that he is 
not possessed of the gift of original conception, or that, at any 
rate, he has not grasped the special problem before him. This 
faculty, like any other, is capable of being trained only by 
exercise, constant and severe. a 
On leaving his loge the student deposits his sketch in the 
hands of a guardian, retaining a copy for reference in working 
up his design. Within a day or two he submits his sketch, at 
the same time with his comrades, to the master, whose word of 
approval or disapproval is waited for with keenest anxiety. Here, 
almost immediately after the exercise of his independent powers, 
the lad is brought face to face with a superior judgment, mature 
and disinterested, on which he has learned faithfully torely. The 
defects of his conception are carefully pointed out to him, as 
well as its possibilities of development and the general direction 
in which it is desirable to push. Above all the Zavti—that is, 
the general scheme—in and for itself, as a solution, is sharply 
criticised. Many times when a beginner presents a scheme — 
wholly incapable of being worked up into presentability, he is 
advised to proceed with his ‘studies without much regard to the 
preliminary sketch; the hopelessness of recompense for a 
logical use of the primary conception being recognised and the 
only means of improvement frankly adopted. At other times, 
according to the special requirements of the individual, the 
student is urged to accept his fartz, even though open to some 
strong objections, and to push it to its logical conclusion, the 
personality of the learner being thus carefully developed. A 
“personality” is carefully guarded, and the faithful patron’s 
constant endeavour is to preserve: and develop each man’s 
individual nature, even while the strictest and most unremit- 
ting measures are taken to eliminate faults which are mere 
crudities, and to develop desirable qualities which are in 
embryo. It is precisely through the acceptance and develop- 
ment of such new ways of looking at things as’this that the 
outer aspect of the work at the school, as in the world at large, 
takes on changes from time to time as new personalities assert 
themselves, make their influence felt and push to the front. 
A “ personality ” is looked upon as the most precious possession 
of the artist, and its preservation and development become the 
patron’s most cherished task. OG 
As the weeks go on the student, in consultation with the 
library, his more advanced comrades, and the master, makes 
study after study; searching now here, now there, first in one 
direction, then in another, for the improvement of his design. 
Completed studies, sometimes in pencil, sometimes in pen and 
ink, and again in water-colour, are made first at a small scale, 
and afterward, as the masses are found, at larger size in order 
to fix the detail. During this time the “character” of the 
design is sought with the greatest care. No labour is too great 
in order to arrive at the nearest possible approach to the ideal 
characterisation of each special problem, and each part of that 
problem. Just here enters inthe consideration of those ques~ 
tions of epoch and nationality which justify the student in giving’ 
to his work an aspect at times little short of bizarre. ma 
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MILNE’S SQUARE, EDINBURGH.  — © 

ILNE’S SQUARE, embraced in the area recently 
acquired by the proprietors of the Sco/sman, though 
later in date than some of the historic streets and closes of Old 
Edinburgh, has many interesting traditions too. Built the year 
after James II. was driven from the throne of England, it saw 
the closing days of the independent parliaments, and the 
chronicler of these times has put it upon record that within its: 
precincts the Deed of Union was actually signed and. sealed. 
It was considered quite a remarkable advance upon the archi~’ 


tectural and hygienic ideas which found acceptance in these’ 


times, and which huddled even the most aristocratic of the 
citizens into narrow lanes and closes now given over, for the’ 
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. most part, to the poorest of the poor. So much did it find 


' favour in the sight of the Scottish noblesse and the leading 


burgesses, who had not then dreamt of raising a new Edinburgh 
beyond the oozy bed of the bordering loch, that it enjoyed for.a 
’ time a reputation equal to that which the West End to-day can 
lay claim to. It is strange to think that these lofty and gloomy 


- walls have looked down upon many a brilliant scene, many a 


gay company of lords and ladies, that high up its narrow stairs 

the representative of the Crown has held viceregal state, and 
. that barely two centuries ago the beauty and fashion, the wealth 

and talent of the capital have gathered there to share the 

hospitality of some noble lord or distinguished senator. Like 
other old town localities it has had its several stages of gradual 

decay, and now it has reached the last of all; its days are 
numbered. “Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

The Square was built in 1689 by Robert Mylne, of Bal- 
fargie, one of a distinguished family of architects and builders 
who have left monuments of their skill in many parts of the 
country. It was a relative of his who built the Tron Church, 
and one of his descendants was the architect of the North 
Bridge which spanned the valley till a couple of years ago, 
An epitaph in Greyfriars Churchyard tells that his uncle, 


Sixth Master Mason to a Royal race 
Of seven successive kings, sleeps in this place ; 


' and from the same-source we learn that the nephew, who was 
_ laid in the family vault forty-three years later, 


had more skill 
In mason craft himself alone 
Than most his brethren joined in one. 


He was the last to fill the post of King’s Master Mason, and 
it is interesting to note that he held that high office under 
Charles II., James II., William and Mary, and Queen Anne. 
His namie is not likely soon to be forgotten, for when Milne’s 
Square and Milne’s Court have disappeared, it will still be com- 
memorated in Milne’s Battery in the Castle and in Holyrood 
Palace, where it remains cut deep into the stonework of the 
solid cloister wall. 


PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


; HE annual meeting of the Society for the Protection of 

Ancient Buildings was held on the 16th inst. in the meet- 
ing-room of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Bristol. Lord Balcarres 
moved the adoption of the report, and, in doing so, said that he 
thought the Society had done a great deal during the last year. 
It would be almost a truism for him to point out that many 
interesting and valuable buildings of bygone times had been 
restored, or, in other words, destroyed, without the efforts of the 
Society being able to effect any protection whatever, but they 
must not relax their vigilance and energy for a moment. If 
they could persuade more persons to act as local correspondents 
of the Society it would certainly save the Society much trouble 
and in every way expedite its proceedings. Mr. Lovibond 
seconded the motion, which was agreed to. Mr. H. E. Lux- 
‘moore read a paper on “Our Purposes and Prospects.” The 
Bishop of Bristol, in moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer 
said that they had to face the fact that in England we were 
terribly crowded. In former times there was more room for 
building ; now, time after time, it was brought to his notice 
that a larger number of persons had to be got on to a given 
area than before, and that could only be done by increasing the 
number of storeys in a building. The higher they went ona 
certain frontage the worse and worse the effect usually was. 
He must say, however, that when they went into the City of 
London on a fine Sunday afternoon, when they could really 
stand and look at things, they found out that beautiful buildings, 
very striking buildings indeed—buildings that would be no 
discredit to Venice or to Florence—had been put up in the 
City of London in quite recent times, and many of the archi- 
tects of those buildings did not get the credit for their work. 
That was an answer to a good many of the criticisms with 
regard to the removal of old buildings. At the same time he 
expressed the fullest sympathy with the objects and principles 
of the Society. 


“The Times,” in referring to the architectural drawings in 
he Royal Academy, said on Wednesday :—“ On the whole the 
architectural drawings bear witness to a growing seriousness in 
study on the part of the architects and a higher standard of 
demands on the part of those who commission houses or 
churches. We are, perhaps, as far as ever from arriving at a 
definite modern English style in architecture, but we have at 
least got as far as to demand careful and intelligent work, in 
whatever style the artist may be practising. As compared with 
the Architectural Room, as it used to appear some thirty years 
ago, the collection before us shows a noteworthy increase in 
the care given to details, both in themselves and in their rela- 
tion to the whole.” 
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TESSERZ:. 
Roman London. 

\ J HAT Roman London was is now entirely matter of con- 
jecture, for although pavements and other fragments ot 
antiquity have been from time to time discovered, they merely 
prove that Roman structures of some splendour formerly 
existed on the sites where such remains have been dug up ; but 
in regard to the buildings themselves they afford no informa- 
tion ; still less do they assist us in forming any idea of the 
general mode of building and the aspect of the city. Imagina- 
tion may speculate freely as to the grandeur of Londinium 
under the Roman sway. It was most probably a British town, 
that is,a large enclosure protected by a rampart and fosse, 
previous to the invasion of the island by Cesar, in whose time 
a considerable traffic was carried on between the Britons and 
the Gauls.’ But though Czesar crossed the Thames, he makes 
no mention of Londinium. The first notice of it occurs in 
Tacitus, where it is spoken of as not then honoured with the 
name of a colonia, but still as a place much frequented by 
merchants and as a great dépot of merchandise. In the revolt 
of Boadicea (A.D. 62) Suetonius, the Roman commander, 
abandoned Londinium to the enemy, who massacred all the 
inhabitants who did not leave it with Suetonius, a circumstance 
which leads us to infer that it was then chiefly occupied as a 
Roman station. If any conclusion can be drawn from the brief 
notice of Tacitus, London was then incapable of making any 
defence, and had probably no wall that could resist the enemy, 
though that historian mentions the want of soldiers as the 
cause of its being abandoned by Suetonius. It does not appear 
from Tacitus whether the place was then destroyed by the 
Britons. At a later date London appears to have been made'a 
colonia under the name of Augusta. The ancient wall of 
London, ascribed to Theodosius, governor of Britain, began at 
a fort near the present site of the Tower and continued along 
the Minories to Cripplegate, Newgate and Ludgate. The walls 
are said to have enclosed an area of somewhat more than three 
miles in circumference, and to have been guarded by fifteen 
towers, which latter are conjectured to have been 4o feet high 
and the walls 22. The pretorium and its adjuncts are sup- 
posed;to have occupied the site of the Poultry and Cornhill, as 
tesselated pavements have been discovered there and at the 

Lothbury gate of the Bank, and near St. Mary’s Woolnoth. 


Practice and Theory in Art. 


To become a great proficient an artist ought to see clearly 
enough to enable him to point out to others the principle on 
which he works ; otherwise he will be confined, and what is 
worse, he will be uncertain. A degree of mechanical practice, 
odd as it may seem, must precede theory. ‘The reason is that 
if we wait till we are partly able to comprehend the theory of 
art, too, much of life will be passed to permit us to acquire 
facility and power ; something therefore must be done on trust 
by mere imitation of given patterns before the theory of art can 
be felt. Thus we shall become acquainted with the necessities 
of the art and the very great want of theory, the sense of which 
want can alone lead us to take pains to acquire it, for what 
better means can we have of knowing to a certainty, and of 
imprinting strongly on our mind, our own deficiencies than unsuc- 
cessful attempts? This theory will be best understood by and 
in practice. If practice advances too far before theory, her 
guide, she is likely to lose her way, and if she keeps too far 
behind to be discouraged. 


The Carroccio. 


In order to combine the religious and military ardour of his 
flock, and direct their utmost efforts to the overthrowing ot 
Imperial tyranny, Eribert, Archbishop of Milan, invented the 
celebrated military standard called the “Carroccio,” which 
afterwards spread into general use amongst the Italian cities in 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It 
consisted in the first instance, as its name implies, of a great 
car ;. this was painted red, and bore erect a lofty beam, likewise 
coloured red, on which was a gilded globe and two flowing 
white banners adorned with the image of the Saviour, in order 
that the people might derive comfort from beholding it during 
the battle. Almost all the chief cities of Italy vied with each 
other in imitating the example of Milan, and the Carroccj of 
Padua, Pavia, Asti, Parma, Cremona, Lucca, Bologna, Verona, 
Florence, &c., rivalled the original structure. The shape of 
the Carroccio varied according to the custom of the different 
cities. The celebrated Florentine one, under whose protection 
those magnanimous citizens carried out so many bold under- 
takings, and showed as much pre-eminence in war as they 
afterwards displayed in peace, was, says Ricordano Malispini, 
a car mounted on four wheels, all painted red, bearing two 
great red beams from which floated a broad banner, striped red 
and white, with the arms of the city of Florence. It was drawn by 
two powerful oxen ornamented with scarlet trappings ; thesebeasts 
were Church property and did no other work, and their driver was 
free of the city. The Carroccio was used on occasions of pomp 
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and triumph, as well as inwar. Before taking it into battle the 
neighbouring counts and cavaliers drew it out from St. Giovanni 
and brought it to the Piazza di Mercato Nuovo, whence the 
people accompanied it to the fight. Its defenders were the 


finest, strongest and most virtuous citizens, and formed. the. 
centre of the forces. Manuzio, a learned and profound observer ° 


of Italian antiquities, says in his life of Castruccio that fro; 
the beam of the Carroccio was suspended a great bell, called 


Martinella or Martellina, by means of which the army received: 
On the Milanese Carroccio mass_ 


signals to advance or retire. is 
was celebrated before the battle by a chaplain, who adminis 
tered the sacrament to the wounded, brought to him for that 
purpose, It was considered by the people to be the palladium 
of their independence, and no ignominy was held to be so great 
as that of abandoning it to the enemy ; around this standard, 
therefore, was to be found the flower of the army, and_ the 
fortune of the day was frequently decided in its immediate 
vicinity. With regard to military science, the invention of the 
Carroccio was most useful to the soldiery of that, period, 
because, being obliged to defend their banner against the 
ponderous attacks of heavy armed cavalry, the Italian infantry, 
ill armed and ill disciplined, was obliged to adopt a close order 
of battle, and, advancing or retreating with serried columns, 
acquired confidence in its concentrated strength, and learned 
the first important evolutions of military tactics. 


Michel Angelo and Lorenzo de Medici. 

It was in 1490 that Angelo first went to live in the house of 
the Magnificent Lorenzo. Apprenticed April 1, 1488, to the 
master of painting, Domenico di Tommaso del Ghirlandajo, he 
astonished the grave and learned artist by his rapid progress 
and fire of imagination. Ghirlandajo, finding his disposition 
more decided for sculpture than for the pencil, hastened ‘to 
recommend him to Lorenzo, who, in his gardens, situated near 
the convent of St. Mark, was exerting himself to create a school 
capable of restoring to Florence the glorious days of the 
Ghiberti and the Donatello. It was no easy task for the prince 
of the Florentine government to buy the child of genius from 
the timorous avarice of his father, Lodovico. Buonarotti. At 
length an office in the financial administration of the. state, 
conferred upon the father, and a provision of five ducats monthly 
settled on the son, but of which it was agreed that Lodovico 
should derive the profit, conquered the scruples of the old 
citizen; and Michel Angelo, adopted as it were among the 
children of Lorenzo, was enabled at his own pleasure to divide 
his hours between the practice of his favourite art and the 
lessons that Pietro, Giovanni and Giuliano received at the 
Platonic Academy} of which the illustrious Poliziano was 
director. This society, of which Lorenzo was the soul as well 
as the founder, reckoned among its members certain individuals 
whose names are still held in respect by posterity, and many 
others who, less distinguished or less fortunate, exercised, 
nevertheless, a useful influence on the regeneration of good 
studies and the diffusion of the knowledge that may be derived 
from the works of antiquity. Among the former the first rank 
was unanimously given to Poliziano, Pico della Mirandola, 
Leon-Battista Alberti and Marsilio Ficino. Lorenzo required 
that his sons should be present at the learned discourses of the 

‘academy. Michel Angelo listened to them in company with 
Pietro and Cardinal Giovanni, and received most flattering 
consideration from Poliziano. The subtleties of Grecian meta- 
physics and the technical language of logic discouraged 
Buonarotti’s clear and free understanding ; but the sublimity 
of conception and majesty of expression of the Attic Bee met 
with marvellous affinities in the disposition of the young Floren- 
tine. These studies developed in Michel Angelo the poetical 
genius of which he has left admirable proofs in his marbles, his 
cartoons and his writings. 


The Garden and Landseape Painting. 


In the art of gardening the great materials of the scene are 
provided by nature, and the artist must satisfy himself with that 
degree of expression which she has bestowed. In a landscape, 
on the contrary, the painter has the choice of the circumstances 
he is to represent, and can give whatever force or extent he 
pleases to the expression he wishes to convey. In gardening, 
the materials of the scene are few, and those few unwieldy ; 
and the artist must often content himself with the reflection that 
he has given the best disposition in his power to the scanty and 
intractable materials of nature. In a landscape, on the con- 
trary, the whole range of scenery is before the eye of the 
painter. He may select from a thousand scenes the circum- 
stances which are to characterise a single composition, and 
may unite into one expression the scattered features with which 
nature has feebly marked a thousand situations. The 
momentary effects of light or shade, the fortunate incidents 
which chance sometimes throws in, to improve the expression 
of real scenery, and which can never again be recalled, he has 
it in his power to perpetuate upon his canvas ; above all, the 
occupations of men, so important in determining or.in heighten- 
ing the characters of nature, and which are seldom compatible 


jury in proceeding with the prosecution. 


‘companion. 


with the scenes of gardening, fall easily within the reach of his 
imitation, and afford him the means of producing both greater 


|*strength and greater unity of expression than is to be found 


either in the rude or. in the embellished state of real-sceneryz: 
While it is by the invention of such ‘circumstances that we 
estimate the genius of the artist, it is by their composition that” 


mM | his taste is uniformly determined. The mere assemblage of. 


picturesque incidents'the most unimproved taste will condemn. 
Some general principle is universally demanded, some decided 
expression, to which the meaning of the several parts may be 


‘referred; and ‘which, by affording us, as it were, the key of the 


scene, may lead us to feel, from the whole of the composition, 
that full and undisturbed emotion which we are prepared to 
indulge. . It is this purity and simplicity of composition accord- 
ingly which has uniformly distinguished the great masters of 
the art from the mere copiers of nature. sy ye ak by 


THE WESTMINSTER ACCIDENT. 


"THIS case came before Mr. Justice Grantham and a jury at 
the Old Bailey yesterday, when Mr. Gill, who appeared 
for the prosecution instructed by the Treasury, stated that, after 
careful perusal of the papers, he had arrived at the conclusion 
that he would only be wasting the time of the court and the 
Therefore, subject to: 
his lordship’s permission, he proposed not to offer any 
evidence. 

Mr. Avory having been heard on behalf of Mr. Pawley, 
his lordship, -in directing the jury to enter a formal verdict of 
not guilty, stated that he had been requested by the Treasury 
to read the papers with a view of seeing whether the Treasury 
ought to proceed, and he had no hesitation, after careful — 
perusal of voluminous papers, in advising the Treasury that 
the matter could not proceed. He had arrived at the clear 
conclusion that the cause of the accident was the striking of 
the centring, and was not in any way attributable to the pier, 
which it was clear on the evidence had been constructed of 
good stocks and hard cement. ate 

The jury therefore entered a formal 
and Mr. Pawley left the court. 

_ A full report of the proceedings will appear 
issue. 


verdict of acquittal, 


in our next 
ya Ss ope 
GENERAL. i RG 
The Queen, on the recommendation of Mr. Balfour, has © 
granted pensions from the Civil List of 25/7. per annum each to 
the two daughters of the late Mr. George Wallis, of the Science 
and Art Department, in consideration of his long services to 
art education. Pye 
MI. Aimé Morot, the portrait-painter, was on Saturday 
elected a member of the Academie des Beaux-Arts, in succession 
to the late Gustave Moreau. His principal opponent was 
M. Cormon. gird ee 


Mr. J. B. Dunn, of the firm of Dunn & Findlay, architects, 
Edinburgh, and Mr. George H. Law, of the Scotsman, are on 
their way to New York to visit some of the chief newspaper 
offices and other buildings in the United States in connection 
with the preparation of the plans for the new offices of the 
Scotsman, and the rebuilding of North Bridge Street and Market 
Street, Edinburgh. pees 

A Building to serve as a public library and technical 
institute is to be erected in Leamington at a cost of about 
12,000/., exclusive of site. The design for it is to be obtained 
in competition. The author of the best presented will be 
entrusted with the commission, and for the second best design 
a prize of 25 guineas will be given. <a | 

' Mr. W. S. Skinner, having resigned his appointment as 
architect to the Bristol Corporation, has been presented by the 
officers of the City Engineer’s Department with a polished oak 


pedestal writing-desk as a memorial. 
The Liverpool Architectural Society will on July 2 visit 
Dawpool, Thurstaston, the residence of Mr. T. H. Ismay, of 
which Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., was architect. -. + Se 
Sir John Taylor, whose term of office as surveyor has ex- 
pired, has been appointed consulting surveyor to the Office of 
Works. ae. { 


Mr. F. C. Penrose was on Wednesday the recipient of the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford, and, 
as at Cambridge a week before, he had Sir E. J. Poynter as a 
Mr. Penrose was described as the interpreter of 
the Parthenon, to whom archzological studies owed much of 
their present vitality. The President of the Royal Academy 
was said to have restored the gods of Olympus to life, and of 
his painting it was said, “ Phidiacum vivebat ebur.” Dr. Merry, 
the Public Orator, in referring to the losses of the University 
during the year, included Sir E. Burne-Jones, “ Quanta gratia, 
quot veneres cum illo extingui videntur !” ; 
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St. John’s, Liverpool, 201 

St. Peter’s Grammar School, 41 

Sanitary Institute Report, 233 

Schaffhausen Bell, 1 

Science and Art at South Kensington, 
265 

Scottish Artists’ Benevolent Society, 1 

Sesame Club v. Edmunds, 313 

Seven Ton Standard, 345 

“Shall” and “ Will,” 377 

Sheffield Insanitary Areas, 249 

Shenstone Church, 73 

Shropshire Archeological Society, 329 

Society of Oarpenters and J oiners, 249 

South Kensington Museum, 105, 393 

Strength of Building Stones, 297 

Subsidised Opera House, 393 

Subways, 217 

Sussex Archeological Society, 201 

Taylor Bequest, 201 

Temperature in Rooms, 89 

Thann Minster, 153 

Usher Hall Site, 1 

Val Prinsep at the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund Dinner, 105 

Vauxhall Bridge, 121 

Victoria Embankment Extension, 265 

Westminster Building Collapse, £65 
545) 

Wiesbaden Kurhaus, 41 

Works Department, 57 

Yriarte, Chas,, 233 
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*,* THE LITHOGRAPHED ILLUSTRATIONS WILL BE FOUND OPPOSITE TO THE PAGES QUOTED. 


Admiralty Buildings, 48 
Alun County School, 352 
Austin Friars (28), 320 
Bank of Scotland, 320 
“ Baron’s Down,” 160 
Barton-on-Sea, Terrace, 400 
Berkeley Square (38), 224 
Breom Park, Barham, 256 
Business Premises, Reading, 272 
Calcott Court, Brondesbury, 80 
Mester, 208 
Commercial Property, Birmingham, 176 
‘Oreetown Hotel, 384 


“Adams, Maurice B, 176 
Balfour & Turner, 304 
®audry, Paul, 368 
Bolton, A. J., 204 
Boulnois & Warner, 272, 288 
‘Byrne, W. H., 192 
Oobb & Bottrill, 284 
Crouch & Butler, 266 
-Dancaster & Regersen 400 


Drury Lane, Premises, 320 

Dublin Lyric Hall, 192 

Edgeworth Manor, 336 

Fitzjohn’s Avenue (76), 13 

Gate Lodge, 320 

Gloucester Oathedral, 12, 32, 48, 64, 80, 93, 
112, 128, 144, 160, 176, 192 

Harris Memorial, 64 

Hartpury, Gloucestershire, $6 

Hawarden Oastle, 320 

Heathfield House, Wimbledon, 298 

Influence of Homer, 368 

Jersop’s Building, Nottingham, £83 


King’s Lynn Municipal Buildings, 64 

La Oruche Cassée, 12 

Leeds Abattoir, 112 

Lionel Street, Birmingham, 2&6 

Moorish Wedding, 128 

Mount Street, W., 304, 320, 352 

National Provincial Bank of England, 112 
Newcastle Water Coy’s Offices, 128, 400 
Northampton Institute, 12, 32, 48, 64, 80, 96 
North Mymms, 336 

Okewood, Sussex, 336 

Park Lane (26), 204 

Peterborough Oathedral, 352, 368, 384, 4C0 


ARCHITECTS AND ARTISTS. 


Dawker, E. Guy, 96 

Delacroix, Eugéne, 128 

Essex, Nicol & Goodman, 112, 176 
Fothergill, Watson, 288 

Freeman, R. Knill, & S. W. Robins, 128, 400 
Gamble, H. G., 160 

George, Ernest & Yeates, 326 

Gibson, John, 112 

Greuze, J. B, 12, 32 


Gwyther, W. W., 320 

Hayward, O. F., & Wall, 320 
Hooper, A., 320 

Hubbard, G , 208 

Lancret, Nicolas, 256 

Leeming & Leeming, 48 

Mitchell, Arnold, 160 

Mountford, E. W., 12, 32, 43, 64, 80 
Palgrave & Co., 80, 144 


Public Library, Shepherd's Bush, 176 
Rhinefield, Hants, 240 . 
Rolleston Hall, 240 

Rood Screen, Owston Ferry, 160 
Ruvigny Mansions, Putney, 144 

St. Mary-le-Strand, 224 

St. Paul’s, 208, 224, 240, 256, 272,288,342 
Semi-detached House, Whitton Park, 38 
South Lodge, Rutland Gate, 272 
Spring, 256 

Statue of St. John the Baptist, 160 
Study of a Head, 32 

Summer, 288 


Payne, Randolph, 224 

Quibell, A. G., 64 

Reilly, 0., 320 

Romaine, Walker & Tanncr, 249 
Smith, Sidney R. J., 64 

Wade, I. B., 320 

Watson & Long, 160 

Webb, G. W., 372, 384 

Wilson, G. W. Iliffe, 160 
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‘ THE Port ELIZABETH —Feb. 15.—The public hbrary com- 
; mittee offer prizes of 109 guineas and 50 guineas jor designs 
hit { d r { for a new library building. Messrs. Wm. Savage & Sons, 
Are rf ec BALE Gontract tp or rr §5 London Wall, London, E.C. 
SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
a es aes aa: SS Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 1oo/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major , 
F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 


— 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITION DECIDED. 


THE assessors appointed to adjudicate on the competitive 
drawings for the new cemetery, Nottingham, have awarded the 
premiums as follows :—(a) Landscape gardening, &c.—First 
premium, Thomas W. Mawson, The Corbels, Windermere ; 
second premium, William Barron & Son, Elvaston Nurseries, 
Borrowash, Derby. (6) Chapels, lodges, &c.—First premium, 
Arthur E. McKewan & Alfred J. Dunn, Colmore Chambers, 
1 Newhall Street, Birmingham ; second premium, Chas. A. 
Nicholson & Hubert C. Corletie, 28 Theobald’s Road, Gray’s 
Inn, London. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Jan. 17.—For erection of Free Church Build- 
ings at Turiff. Messrs. D. & J. R. M‘Millan,-architects, 211 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Jan. 12.For extension of laundry 
at workhouse, Roose. Mr. J. Y. McIntosh, architect, Corn- 
wallis Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 


BEDFORD.—Jan. 1o.—For building offices and storerooms 
at the electricity works. Mr. T. S. Porter, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Bedford. 


BELFAST.—Jan. 10.—For erection of two semi-detached 
villas, Adelaide Park. Mr. James G. Lindsay, architect, . 
6 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 10.—For erection of detached villa, Knock- 
breda Park. Mr. James G. Lindsay, architect, 6 Chichester 
Street, Belfast. 

BEN: RHYDDING.—Jan. 1o.—For erection of a residence. 
Messrs. Empsail & Clarkson, architects, 7 Exchange. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Jan. 25.— For erection of a block os 
working-class dwellings, to be known as Cookham Buildings, 
on the Boundary Street area. The Department, 17 Pall Mall 
East, 3. We 

BLACKBURN.—Jan. 25.—For erection at the workhouse of 
four iron fire-escape staircases. Mr. James Aspinall, architect, 
Victoria Street, Blackburn. 

BLACKPOOL.—Jan. 10.—For erection of mineral-water 
manufactory off New Road. Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, archi- 
tects, 22 Birley Street, Blackpool. 

BOOTLE.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a lodge at the Derby 
Park. Mr. J. H. Farmer, town clerk, Bootle. 

Box.—Jan. 10.—For erection of a villa residence. Mr. 
W. H. Stanley, architect, Market House Chambers, Trowbridge. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 10.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas in Heaton Grove, Frizinghall. Messrs. Isitt, 
Adkin and Hill, architects, Prudential Building's, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 13.—For erection of business premises 
in North Parade. Messrs. Walker & Collinson, architects, 
227 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see Page xx. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — Feb. 14. — Designs invited for 
erection of technical schools. First premium, 50/., which will 
merge in the commission if competitor be entrusted to carry 
out the work ; second premium, 20/. Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

BELPER.— Jan. 8.—The Belper Rural District Council offer 
premiums of 15 guineas and five guineas for the two best 
sets of plans and reports for Crich water supply. Mr. Joseph 
Pym, clerk, Belper. 

BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
Offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of ‘sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. — March 14.— The Corporation 
invite competitive plans for police-station and lock-up, to be 
erected at a cost not exceeding 5,000/, Premiums of 50/. and 
25/. Mr. Rob. Weddell, town clerk, Town Hall, Berwick-upon- 
“‘I'weed. 

EASTLEIGH.—Feb. 7.—The Urban District Council invite 
competitive plans for erection of public offices, &c., on recrea- 

tion ground. Premiums of 52/. Ios. and 21/. respectively for 
the two selected designs (in order of merit). Mr. Henry White, 
clerk, 19 St. Peter’s Street, Winchester. 


—_—_——$ 


ARCHITECTS PLEASE NOTE. 


PATENT. 
‘ The “Waterwitch” Cistern is now fixed and in 
operation at the 


HOTEL COBURG, LONDON. 


A leading Architect says of this Cistern, “I was struck with its simple and noiseless action,” 


CHEAP BUT EFFICIENT IN ACTION. 


THE VALVELESS SYPHON 6O,, KIRKSTALL, LEEDS, 
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BROMLEY.-—Jan. 27.—For extension of workhouse infirmary 
buildings at Farnborough... Mr. John Ladds, architect, 7 
Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE.-—Jan. 13.—For erection of 
National school for 500, with out-offices, boundary walls, &c. 
Mr. Ed. C. Brooke, architect and surveyor, 4 Huddersfield 
Road, Brighouse. 

BURNLEY.—Jan. 25.—For extension of electric-light station. 
Mr. G. H. Pickles, Town Hall, Burnley. 

BURNLEY. — For reconstruction of licensed premises, 
Harpers Lane, Goldshaw Booth, Fence. Mr. Charles Parsons, 
g Grimshaw Street, Burnley. 


CHIPPENHAM.—Jan. 13.—For erection of two houses and j 


shops in New Road. Mr. Thomas Holloway, architect and 
surveyor, Chippenham. 
CORNWALL.—Jan. 22.—For erection of school buildings at 
Flushing. Mr. Wm. Swift, architect, 23 Lemon Street, Truro. 
CORNWALL.— Jan. 13.—For erection of the Headland Hotel, 
New Quay. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, architect, Truro. 


CUMBERLAND.—Jan. 9.—For erection of house and out- 
buildings at Kirkbride. Mr. E. Hill, Kirkbride. 

DARTFORD.—Jan. 17.—For erection of a surrounding wall 
surmounted by an iron palisade, chapels and caretaker’s house, 
and other buildings, on the site of new cemetery at Stone. 
Mr. G. H. Tait, Lowfield Street, Dartford. 

DEWSBURY.—Jan. I0,-For counters, fittings, &c., to shops. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DOVER.—Jan. 18.—For erection of a boiler-house, with inlet 
pipe, &c., at the sea baths, Marine Parade. Mr. "Henry E. 
Stilgoe, engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 

DUDLEY.—Feb. 1.—For tpaildiog a grammar school EGS 
master’s house in St. James’s Road. Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, architects, 1oo King Street, Manchester. 

DURHAM.—Jan. 10.—For alteration and addition to West 
Kyo School: Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 121 Durham 
Road, Blackhill. 

EAST DEREHAM.—Jan. 17.—-For erection of a town hall. 
Messrs. G. J. & F. W. Skipper, architects, 7 London Street, 
Norwich. 

ELGIN.—Jan. 17.—For 
cottages at Maisondieu. 
architects, 


erection 
Messrs. A. 


of Diamond — Jubilee 
& W. Reid & Wittet, 


a 
= 


"and school, Prince’s Avenue. 


EpsoM.—Jan. 24.—For alterations at the Manor House, 
erection of two lodges, boiler-house with coal-store, chimney, 


| &c., for the asylums committee of the London County Council. 


Mr. R. W. Partridge, clerk of asylums committee, 21 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

EpsoM.—Jan. 24.—For erection of temporary structures for — 
700 patients and staff at the Morton House Estate. The clerk 
of the asylums committee, London County Council, 21 White- 
hall Place, S.W. 

ESSEX. —Jan. 13.—For erection of infirmary, casual wards,, 
labour master’s house, boiler-house and additions to existing 
infirmary, at Billericay workhouse. Mr, A. T. G. Woods, 
architect, New Road, Brentwood, Essex. 

GLOSsOP. —Jan. 20.—For erection of brick-built and tile 
covered pavilion. Mr. R. G. Hawke, architect, Bank Chambers, 
Glossop. 

GALGATE.—Jan. 12.—For erection of farmhouse, Hampson, . 
near Galgate. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 

HARWICH.—Jan. 15.—For additions to the present school- 
room and for new pulpit, reseating, &c., at the Congregational 
church. Mr. J. W. Start, architect and surveyor, Colchester. 

HOGHTON.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a passenger station, 
footbridge and extension of the goods yard at Hoghton, for the ~ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. Mr. C. W. 
Bayley, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

HOMERTON.—Jan. 19.—For making certain alterations to” 
Ward No. 23 at the Hackney Union Infirmary, N.E., for the 
Guardians of Hackney Union. Mr. Frank R. Coles, clerk, 
Homerton, N.E. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Jan. 20.—For alterations and additions. 
to shop premises. Messrs. -John Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Huddersfield. 

HULL.—Jan. 12.—-For erection of Congregational church 
Mr. W. H. Bingley, architect, 
Custom House Buildings, Whitefriar Gate, Hull. ' 

HULL. — Jan. 10.— For fitting-up interior of flour mill, 
Garnson Side. Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 76 Low- 
gate, Hull. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 14.—For erection of municipal offices and 
stores at George’s Place. Mr. John Donnelly, town clerk, TON 
Hall, Kingstown. 

IRELAND.—-For erection of a National school on the isan 
of Innisbofin, and additions to Cashelnagor National school. © 


Rev. James M’Fadden, P.P., Glena, Gortahork. 


Cer wy A R3K > 
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No. 606. 


THE STEWART ELECTRICAL SYNDICATE, 


5 NEW COMPTON. STREET, CHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, we. 


DOUGLAS C. BATE, Assoc.M.Tnst.C.&., Manager. 


Ghee HOUR eee 


NINOS NP NININININ SS SNS 


150 to 200 hours with ONE pair of Carbons. 
Singly on 90 to 120 Volts. 

2in. Series on 180 to 240 Volts. 

5 in. Series on 450 to 600 Volts. 


Qur SPECIAL Lamp Burns SINGLY on 180 to 240 Volts. 


BEST in Quality. 
LONGEST in Life. 
HIGHEST in Efficiency. 
SHORTEST in Length. 


WRITE FOR NEW PRICE LIST OF ALL PATTERNS. 
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ISLE OF WIGHT.—Jan. 17.— For addition and alterations | MITCHAM,—Jan. 26.—For erection of visitors’ room and 
to the Royal Isle of Wight Infirmary and County Hospital. engineer’s house at the schools, Mitcham. Mr. C. E. Vaughan, 
Mr. John Fardell, Market Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight. architect, 25 Lowther Arcade, Strand, W.C. 
LANCASHIRE.—Jan. 17.—For erection of three cottages at RADCLIFFE.—Jan. 11.—For erection of public baths, and 
Treleth. Mr. R. P. Nelson, surveyor, Broughton. supplying and fixing of all engineering work, hot and cold 


i, water systems,,and all connections and fittings complete. The 
LEICESTER.—Jan. 13.—For raising the present roof of the Y : a P 


j 3 Engineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 
boiler-house at the refuse destructor works, Nedham Street, tite me 
and other work. Mr. E. George Mawbey, surveyor, Town Hal] RAWMARSH. — For erection of three dwelling-houses in 
fh Ateecior Rawmarsh Hill. Mr. J. Platts, architect and surveyor, Old 

LEEDS.—Jan. 19.—For erection of a bridge over the river gia ae aN agama: Petes eho 
Aire at South Accommodation Road. City Engineer, Muni- <YTHER.—Jan. 12.—For restoration of church. sad ber 
<ipal Buildings ; Hodgson Fowler, architect, The College, Durham. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 11.—For erection of a double cottage at 
Aberlour. Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, architects, Elgin. 


LEEDS.—Jan, 25.—For erection of the basement section 
only. of the dead meat market on a site adjoining New York 


Street and Harper Street. Mr. Walter Hanstock, architect, | . SCOTLAND.—Jan. 22.—For erection of a villa at Boat of 
Branch Road. Batley Garten Station. Mr. D. Macpherson, Boat of Garten. 
Br : y. 

LEEDS.—For erection of shop premises, Burmantofts Street. |. SCOTLAND.—Jan. 15.—For alterations on two houses in the 
Mr. J. W. Thackray, architect, 3 Rossington Place, Gathorne village of Archiestown. Mr. D. Maclean, blacksmith, Archies- 
‘Terrace, Leeds. town. 

LEWISHAM.—Jan. 13.—For erection of buildings to accom- SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 10.—For erection of a pair of small 


modate about 800 persons, together with the necessary adminis- | Villas, Hardwick Crescent. Messrs. Flockton, Gibbs & Flock- 
‘trative offices, at Slagrave Farm, Ladywell. Messrs. Newman | t0”, architects, 15 St. James's Row, Sheffield. 

& Newman, architects, 31, Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. SOUTHAMPTON. —Feb. 1.—For erection of an_ isolation 
hospital on land in Mousehole Lane, Millbrook. Messrs. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—For erection of block of bath- Greenaway & Smith; architects, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 


rooms adjoining the Pump-house Hotel, Llandrindod Wells. | minster. 

Messrs. A. B. & W. Scott Deakin, eos Shrewsbury. STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.—Jan. 10.—For additions and 
LOCHMABEN.—Jan. 22.—For alterations to Free Church at | repairs to the dwelling-house at Little Drayton Farm, Alcester 

Lochmaben. Mr. T. E. Watson, National Bank, Lochmaben. | Road. Mr. Roden Dixon, surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
LYNDHURST.—Jan. 10.—For erection of the following addi- | Stratford-upon-Avon. . 

tions to Holmfield, Lyndhurst :—(1) A range of stabling, with SURREY.—Jan. 20.—For sundry work and repairs to be 

<oachman’s cottage and groom’s apartments; (2) a billiard- | executed at the infirmary, East Dulwich Grove, S.E. Mr. 

room as specified ; (3) a greenhouse ; (4) sundry alterations | G. D. Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King Street, Cheap- 

throughout the present house, comprising a complete renewal | side, E.C. 

ES a i ae Be LY supply. The Hon. G. WALES.—Jan. 19.—For erection of Llanfair Caereinion 

? Nee ats County School. Mr. H. Teather, architect, Andrew’s Build- 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 10.—For erection of thirteen shops, | ings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

Oldham Road. -The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. WALES.—Jan. 17.—For erection of county school, Bryn- 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 10.—For erection of twenty-six three- | mawr. Mr. John Thomas, 194 King Street, Brynmawr. 


storey tenement buildings and two corner shops, fronting Pott | WaARE.—Jan. 10.—For removing iron buildings at the 
Street and Caroline Street, Ancoats. The City Surveyor, Town | temporary hospital at Little Gobions, Stapleford, re-erecting 
Hall, Manchester. the same at the new site at Gallows Hill, and for removing 


THE SUNBURY Wincrustas CClalton. WALL DECORATION. 


NOVELTIES for 1898—FILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. per yard, 21” wide. 
“V.A.” (VICTORIAN ADJUSTABLE) CEILINGS, Solid, Deep Relief, Light, No Joints. 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, tested and triumphant. The King of Wall-hangings. Is the only Wall Decoration on 
the market which is at the same time Solid in Colour, Solid in Relief, and Solid in Value. 


Write for Price Lists, Illustrations, &e., to 


FREDK- WALTON & CO., LIMITED, Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
hee eng 2 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W,.  «tincrusia-wration: zonton.” 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 3 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. , All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY GO, “osteo simcsctteoe isos soo 
BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. ALABASTER 


London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. Estimates supplied. 
um =m. BLOCKS. 


Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 


class of Mansion and Public Building. Stone and Wood Work. ‘87 King Street, Derby. 
IN HARD OR SOFT WOODS. \ | EMORIAL WINDOWS, in richest Glass, 
Chureh, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. School Seats and Bike bok Gbte A t00k a esiease: DEED AEAS 


3 ‘ eis = and Estimates given. 
Desks. Chimneypieces. Horticultural Buildings, &c. | MONUMENTS and CROSSES executed in 


MOULDINGS. ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS, White Marble, Polished Granite, Portland Stone, 


STEAM SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. “THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


@3" Joiuery and Fittings have been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) MEMORIAL ARTISTS, : 
for some of the must important buildings in this Country and Abread. }24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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fixtures, fittings and furniture for the Hertford and Ware Joint 
Hospital. Mr. Geo. W. Gisby, clerk, Town. Hall, Ware. 
WALES.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a school for girls, and 
alterations to existing boys’ schol. Mr. H. Teather, Andrew’s 
Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 
WARMINSTER.—Jan. 15.—For erection of vagrant wards, 
Union workhouse. Mr. A. F. Long, architect. 
WOLVERHAMPTON.—Jan. 29.— For construction of a shelter 
at the East Park. Mr. J. W. Bradley, C.E., borough engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
_ .WORKINGTON.—Jan. 15.—For erection of two seroi- 
detached villas at Town Head. Messrs. W.G. Scott & Co., 
architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 


BBISTOL. 


TENDERS. 


BAYSWATER. 
For erecting three shops, Queen’s Road. 
LARD, architect, 59 Cleveland Square 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Limited 
Perry & Bartlett : : 
Patman & Fotheringham . 
Nightingale 


BIDEFORD. 
For improvements in the lower Board Sch 


Cock’ & LAMERTON, Bideford (accepted ) 


BISHOPSTHORPE. 
For making-up a portion of Colton Haggs 
F. HARDLEY (accepéed ) é 


BRIDLINGTON. 


For alterations in engine-house shed in 
Place. ; 
W. Spoforth 
W. Barnes 
W. Robinson 
C. SIMON (accepted ) 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.O0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Billsof Quantities, Specificationsand Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
S?RAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colour’. 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY,. ’ 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Recelfpt, 5s. 
L OFFIOH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent, CHEAPER. Lithography 
: at moderate rates, 
Architects'and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
eation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLBACRES & CO... 2 CHANCERY, LANE, 
ay 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14x 9!"x5!’, 2g. each. 


SLATES. 
BLUE, RED, AND GREEN. 


FROM ALL BEST-KNOWN QUARRIES, 
AUWAYS IN STOCK. 


ROBERTS, ADLARD & CO., 


25 & 26 BERMONDSEY WALL, LONDON S.E. 
Awd DEGANWY, N. WALES. 


VAYALOGUB sHNL YeeE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


MALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles. Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &o., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kiagdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London - Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. | 


For alterations to Dr. Bell’s National School, Fishponds. Mr-. 
A. R. F. TREW, architect, 22 Broad Street, Bristol. 
J; james’. : : 4 : : . £289 0 o& 
Smith & Son «SBR Oe 
J. Browning i ; ; , 2307" OF -O- 
E. CLARK, Fishponds (accepted ). 2 yeas OED ie 
CORNWALL. 
For building a Bible Christian chapel at Tregoney. 
Bricklayer, slater and plasterer (work only). 

R. H. Tonkin. 7 5 : ‘ o £825 Grae, 
R. Bennett prev ets nents : 0 AIO ey 
H. DavEy & SON, Pentewan (accepied) . Pee? Y fee oie 


Carpenter, joiner, painter, glazier, &c. (materials and labour). 


R. H. Tonkin 
W. A. Blamey 
T. Harris s 
R. Tregunna & Son 


Mr. CHAS. G. May- 
» Hyde Park, W. 


W. GERRANS, Tregoney (accepied ) 


3 a / 2EOAOn es 

» 199 10° 0 

+ eb RO aie 

: . 4G TOME 
- 145 0 o 


: 47,798 Oo oO FOREST GATE. 
sees . i . For erection of buildings, Upton Lane. Messrs. REEVES & 
ae ee STYCHE, architects, 3 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. Quanti- a 
9993 ties by Mr. W. COURTNEY FaGG, 5 Union Court, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 
A. 
ools. Shilhtoe & Sons 2,850 0: 0 £100 Onee 
LB OO Gregar & Son 2,580 ' 0 "Oo 75. 2 Ors 
mt Hearle & Farrow 2,498 © oO 80 0 0 
Scrivener & Son 2,492. 0 0 27 \OMsOn 
Welsh & Son 2,475 0 oO PAO MN ON (0: 
Lane. G. J. Hosking 2,457.0 0 40. 0 oO 
£9637 a0 Heyworth .-. j ; 52° 248A On oO 24° 02 Oqmm 
Turtle & Appleton (including " 
extra) : ; ; oe 23430260) 0 bi — 
se ah : Harris & Wardrop : So O32 Se menG) Oh One 
stoneyard, Domland A, Extra for patent Bion 
£100. 13-0 
160 0 oO IRELAND. 
159 3 0| For rebuilding five chimney stacks at workhouse, Baltinglass. ee 
158 0 0 J. FINN (accepted ) 


of LS Omen an. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


Westminster, S.W. 


|Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6u., post 7.5) 


Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1a. é 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge.8.E, 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
SENSES 
[Est. 


H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., = Ex; 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO- 
GRaPHERS, and PRINTERS 


85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 


Specifications, Plans, &c. 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS, 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled stait. 
“‘Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 28. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced,coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, Londor, EC. 
ss Suns cumasesncins sae, 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural d Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistio and Commeroial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plane, &c, 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
'POORR’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


|POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up ta 
73 inches wide). es 
|POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


____ DRAWING OFFICE. 
| 


|8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET> PQORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


| Bend for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampler. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED, 


| MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &. 
PHOTO COPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, — 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster: 


| Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.'” 
SR SS SS A EE A ES EE EE 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 


And for Large and Small Plants. 


COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
the most modern principle. 


WM. JOHNSON & SON, Sorc" Armley, Leeds, 
Telegrams, 


WELSH ow: 


"SNOWDON, PORTMADOG,” 


oso SLATES 


THE PORTMADOC SLATE CO.,/| 
PORTMADOC, N. WALES. 


ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATE FORMS, 


ARRANGED BY AN ARCHITECT. 

Improved Form, complete with Index, numbered in dupli- 
cate, detachable receipt. Books of 100 forms, leather back, 
linen cloth sides, price 5s., post free, 5s. 6d. ; or four for 20s. 

By the same Author. 


ARCHITECTS’ ORDER FORMS, 


For Extras and Additions, bound as above. 100 forms 8s. 6d., 
post free, 3s. 9d.; or four for 14s. 

“ As Certificates and Orders are always liable to be produced 
in law courts, it is well tohave them prepared in a way that 
will satisfy judges and jurors as well as cliente. It can be 
claimed that the new forms will sustain that sort of test 


WEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. ( 


euccesefully.’’—The drchiicct, April 26, 1896. 
SAVORY & OOLES, 
Steam Press, Cirencester. 


‘THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT 


SUPPLEMENT 
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REPORTER. 


GUILDFORD. LONDON. 
For laying about 1 5163 yards of stoneware pipe sewers, man- For supply of six fire-resisting, damp-proof safes. 
holes, &c., together with pumping plant, rising main, FEN Te &Co. Safe Co. . , . £760 0 © 
precipitation tanks and filters, in the parish of Shere, in me ®) art & Co. : 315 10 ‘ 
the rural district of Guildford, ‘and comprised in the Shere in 7 ote = gO 
special drainage district. Mr. J. DEWHIRST, surveyor, pas 5 fe ee 277 15 2 
Commercial Road, Guildford. ae cl eee ae eo 5 
G. A. Franks , , . 4 P6138 roe} yer. 247,10 0 
M. S. Kitteringham : ; 985 0 0 W. Tyler (lighter quality) 217 1q 0 
C. Parker. : 969 16 6 J. Walker & Worsey 214.7 O 
Binucd ; Bae yO te CA. Cee eae 207-5 O 
STREETER BRos., Godalming (accepted). We 909,00 = Marea pe - : 
e 95 oO 
Surveyor's estimate ‘ ; j ean E. HIPKINS & Co., Dudley | (ai vepted) 168 0 oO 
T. Skidmore & Son yew ey 
HUDDERSFIELD. Bi ts ose a ' SEW bs 
ae For making road at Rishop’s Park, Fulham, for the Ecclesi- 
id songee mussel tre Serer tries: ie oS astical Commissioners. Messrs. R. B. GRANTHAM & 
rere todd es ea. tJ 7 Sons, engineers, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
ree ers nes epee Minter & Co. 2 ‘ > : : aie 879 oa 
owe Dene : ; ay 7 tA 
A. & nai oe mason. E. Rogers & Co. SL ee 
E ee nie W. Neave & Son — 1,695 0 O 
S Collins & cats plasterer t Mears. (200 tate) . 1,075 o Oo 
mie : . ’ ears : 1,650 0 0 
Meee Andorcn, oater J. BALLARD (accepted) 420 © 
; : 
J. Taylor & Sons, Kirkgate, ironwork. WHWOASTIRLON TYNE 
J. Cooke, concreter. yi cap ; : , 
Total, £1,200. For installation of electric light in church, lecture-hall, vestries,, 
‘ lobbies, &c., with front and side lights. 
G. W. LUMMIS- PATERSON & Co.,; Cardigan Terrace, Heaton, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne (accepted ). 
KEYNSHAM. . Seven tenders received. 
For drainage and other works at workhouse. Mr. HENRY M. 
BENNETT, engineer, Liverpool Chambers, Corn Street, PECKHAMW. 
Bristol. For alterations and additions to the Eton Arms, Lower Park 
Ambrose £495 2. 0 Road. Mr. T. W. Moss, architect. 
J. Hatherley 489 0.0 Ham & Son . 4 £577.90 
Thomas & Webb 471 18 O Ansell . : ; GOS 8 S 
Adams & Jefferies 449 10 oO W. Irwin ; “ 485 0 0 
A. Scull . 399 13 Oo 
Bindon & Rideout ‘ 396 14. 0 PETERBOROUGH. 
J. WiLcox, Keynsham (accepted ) 335 0 O/| For erection of seven houses in Walpole Street. 
E. W. Payne & €o. .. Ci Clay SRR W. JELLINGS, Cromwell Road (accepied ). 


ee 


THE LIMMER 


Wak. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


: = ESTAB.] LIMITED. [1871. 
hii { ' mit ’ 
i i t / HI Telegrams, Telephone, 
ee NS ’ “LIMMER, LONDON,’ 862. 
Cl Ih “i 
it i f ag Ruin Precacan 
— Ee | COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roots, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled for Quality, Oolour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 

** Model Dwelling,’ '? New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


it 


POrT CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 


Inn Road, W.O. OATALOGUES FREE. aoe ¥ LIGHT SEA GREEN. f 
p,| Geeaw7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
EMLEY & SONS, LO) onc ore 
: 5 For Prices and Terms apply to the Sencha 
WORKERS IN 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


MARBLE, 
ALABASTER, ee 


STEAM MILLS, ‘Newcastle- -upon-Tynes V 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. Telephone No. 356 (King’s Cross Exchange). 


W. H a M. A R TIN fe Cc O ag CAMDEN TOWN, NW, 


BEWLAY CLIFF WHARF (on Regent’s Canal, opposite Camden Goods Depot, L. & N.-W. Railway.) 


‘BUILDING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


OLUME LVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handgomely bound in Oloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 64. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


PURE WATER. 


UNLIMITED SUPPLIES FOR TOWNS. 
MANSIONS, BREWERIES, &c., 
OBTAINED BY THE SPECIAL SYSTEMS OF 


CHARLES CHAPMAN & SONS, 


Makers of Improved Deep Borehole 
and Well-Pumping Machinery. 


Improved Steam Earth-boring Machinery for 
Wells up to 48 inches diameter, to any required 
depth. 


Liverpool St.. SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Telegraphic Address, “‘ WELLSPRING, MANCHESTER.” 


LischkrTnNninG 
CONDUCTORS... 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(ate J. TILL), 
.BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimnoys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorod.. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,” 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.G. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 
A 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


To empty: 
the pipes 


A GOODS LANDED. CARTACE UNDERTAKEN FROM AND TO RAIL OR CANAL. 
SPECIALTIES—Greayes’ Blue Lias Lime and Leighton Buzzard Sand. 


GARRATT & COQ. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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SCOTLAND. 


For constructing a reservoir and other works on the Brunton 
Burn, near Lochote House, about four miles south of 
Messrs. J. & A. LESLIE & REED, engineers, 


Linlithgow. 
72A George Street, Edinburgh. 

Shanks & McEwan 

W.. G. Flett 

D. Waddell 

G. McRay & Son . 

L. & A. McDonald . 

T., Peattie 


For erection of public hall, Cae 
Accepted lenders. 

A. Beveridge, mason ; 

T. Forgan, joiner. : 

J. MacLeish, plumber . 

J. Buchan, slater . 

J. Mackay & Son, plasterer . 

C. Alexander, glazier 


For erection of post office at Forfar. 
J. G. Adamson . 
J. & Cs tay 
J. Cargill & Co. 
e Watherston & Sons 
. Maclean : 
6. ADAMSON, Forfar (accepted) 


For erection of manse at Ardgour. 
architects, Fort William. 
Accepted tenders. 


D. MacColl, mason 
D. Wright, joiner ; 
Anderson & Nisbet, plun nber 
A. McEwen, plasterer . 
D. Fraser, slater . 
Marshall & Pearson, ironmongery 
A. L. Gray, painter 

A. Westwood & Son, bellhanger . 


@ 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
For 


Southampton. 
G. F. HEDGES (accefied ) 


Messrs. L. & J. FALCONER, 


erection of shop and dwelling-house in Onslow 
Messrs. JURD & SANDERS, architects, Portland Street, 


Messrs. 
Southampton. 


OAKE & SONS (accefied ) 


SOUTHAMPTON —continucd. 


For erection of lock-up shop and store in Bevois Valley. 
JURD & SANDERS, architects, Portland Street, 


1£200'"'0" 0 


£15 436 12 7 | For additions and alterations to Lingwood, Bassett. Messrs. 
BB /Q00 0 5G JurD & SANDERS, architects, Portland Street, South- 
A aiabe bay ampton. ‘ 
tease 14 re C. BARTER (accepted ) . A : . . LISS Oto 
. ie / 
: 11,34¢ 0 oO| For erection of five cottages at Shirley. Messrs. JURD & 
SANDERS, architects, Portland Street, Southampton. 
W. R. TAYLOR (accepted) . 3 - £900 0 0 
. £695 © ©] For restoration of the Jewish Synagogue at Southampton. 
319 5 6 Messrs. JURD & SANDERS, architects, Portland Street, 
7O'TIONS Southampton. 
44 15 6 OAKE & SONS (accepted ). 
a a : For erection of a pontoon at the Royal Pier. 
ce G. NAPIER & SON, Southampton (accepted) . £6,028 10 0 
For buffer piles, dolphin, &c., at the Royal Pier. 
von . = G. WEBB & Co., Swansea (accepted ) : + 461,880 40 p10 
J) 
3,695 0 of 
a) 
3,688 Oo Oo TRURO. : 
3.449. 9 ©} For erection of the central technical schools for Cornwall. 
35372 9 0 Mr. SILVANUS TREVAIL, architect, Truro, and Palace 


Chambers, Westminster. 


W. H. Stephens : ; : i 0 £75932) O90 
Give syent hon i . ; 275739 An OmEO 
: . £239 10 0 Clemens & Battershill 5 : 0 27 178k OMS. 
: ; 239 ee J. COLLIVER, Truro (accepted ) . - : - 6,540 0 0 
37) One® 
Aero) wa TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
24-673 For erection of house, Boyne Park. Mr. H. C. LANDER, archi- 
papa Be. tect, Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
: oA Wainy Macs W. E, Judd i ; ; i: _ £1,969 ore) 
‘ 618 6 C. J. Gallard é B 5 « Lj74a Oe 
H. Young . i ‘ ‘ : «$21,072 TO. 
Strange & Sons. : ° : « 1,897 0 3 One 
Road. 
WALTHAM CROSS. 
For erection of a cycle factory, High Road. an 
‘ . £600 0 O W. Lawrence ; : : - £7970) Oa 


MACINTOSH, MEIKLE & CO, 


LIMITED. 


HIGH-CLASS LAUNDRY MACHINERY, 
52 —s VICTORIA ed E.C. 


} ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


. comple RASS 


Estimates Free. 


LOCKS. .S. © NOTICE 


J. GREEN & CO., 


THE BIRMINGHAM CITY LOCK WORKS, | 


236 BRADFORD STREET. 


All Green’s and Green & Corn- 
forth’s Patents, which were for- 
merly manufactured by Young & 
Co., Victoria Works, and by J. 
Green & Co,, of St. Mark’s Patent 
Lock Works, Wolverhampton. 


Suites to differ, and] Master Keys 
to pass, and Grand Master Key to 
lock all out when necessary are 
our Specialty, together with our 
Patent Knob to hold back Latch 
tant instead of Slide or Pin and 


All Samples not paid for that are on 
the market are our pr operty. 


GREEN’ 8 PATENT.—To hold back Latch Bolt in Latche 
ES, instead of Slide or Pin and Chain, é mers 


| 


& WRIGHT & CO. 


aah “cy 


an iN ; 


ji int: MA, 


C2... 
2} OB VB ODO) 88 \ 
cm Soko cies Gates cece 


London ShaWesiaies hee Victoria St., E. C. 


G. WRIGHT & CO, 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for: Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 
HEATING ANC VENTILATING, HOT-WATER WORK, COIL CASES, 
“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


é 

“THE COLD MEDAL RANGE,” 
With Lifting Fire. } 

WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab. 1854, 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW o 


MAKE TI THE BEST & cHEAnEeel ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. mas 


NEWPORT, MON. 
JOHN CLARK, 


45,46 and 47] HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0. 
anufacturer of every description of rhs 


WIREW ORK. 


For Lifts, Coil Coats, Electric Lighting, meyers ae Nese 
Nursery fenders, Fire Guards, &c. & 

Special low quotations for Wirework for the nroteckibes of — 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super: 
Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 

Telegraphic Address, ‘ Pheasantry, London.’ 

BPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCH!TECTS' aeas, 


2-PLY 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING 
With or without Boards. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS. WORKS, 


Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


ASES for BINDING THE ARCHITECT: 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, W.C,. 


| 


% 
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SUPPLEMENT 
: anasto nae ee Peet ee ae West TENDERS FOR THE YEAR 1897. 
For Aiea eo EMA Co Chance sag: igo. thon arama THE following are a few of the more important works that were 
er Les Accepted tenders. estimated for during 1897, and which appeared in our columns 

G. Dougill & Sons, Aysgarth, mason. _ last year :— 
J. Coates & Son, West Burton, Aysgarth, joiner. BATH. 
Kassell, Hawes, plumber. For takinasdow lee Buildin: 1 Aye nd aaa a a 
é g-down o uilding and erecting art gallery and 
Total, about £800. reference library. Mr. J. M. BRYDON, architect. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


For roadmaking on the Smyth-Pigott estate, Messrs. PRICE | » £16,980 4o 30 


Higgs & Hill, London 


& WOOLER, surveyors, Weston-super- Mare. | Estcourt & Sons, Gloucester » 14,993 90 12 
Pan & Co F ; ‘ _ £4,871 17 0 W. Downs, London | : : ; ’. F3,700 7s 7 
= y 4 EC : 3,380 0 0 A. J. Beavan, Bedminster . . * £3,600 60 Io 
OT; aa < eae ERE RSA iba SS SUM Hayward & Wooster, Bath : pa 12,707 100 6 

Seatae . . ° - : : ‘ ; 2,400 Boe Cowlin & Sons, Bristol : « 125790 itere) 25 
aes ea : A ay WR ab or 2,076 aha J. Lone & Sons, Bath (accepted) . 12,222 300 50 
Liovp & SoN, Weston-super-Mare and ‘ A. Allowance for material on site. 

Siler Gacented Os : : PIGREN W100 0 0 B. Allowance for tenant’s fixtures, White Lion Tap. 

YORKS. For furnishing the pump-room in the baths. 
For sinking a well in a field near Thomas Street. Mr. R. Chedzoy. . , . . ° . £403 II. 0 

FOWLER, engineer, Swinton, near Rotherham. C. Angel . PARE aul Shi ee ate eA EONS 
E. Timmins & Sons, Limited . . : me O10." '0".0 Lock Bros. . : ° ’ : , : # 357 10.0 
Ford & Hudson : , ; ° : : 680 0 oO Evans & Owen : . . ° . SSE FO 
J. H. VickERS, LimiTED, Nottingham (accepted) 489 0 0 Lavertons, Limited . . Rae? Moe LF Bek t. , 
G. E. Simpson . ; ; “ : , BI99/ 0-0 Allen & Sons : . : , ® » 339 12 0 
Engineers estimate. -. 8s ee 490 0 OO E. MILLARD, Bath (accepted ) Fiabe 306 4 0 


THE safety of the public at Olympia has been a matter of BLACKPOOL. 
grave consideration to those who are making the arrangements ; wes 
for the “Greatest Show on Earth,” and with the approval of For construction of the Alhambra Theatre of Varieties, circus, 
the County Council, four huge erections or screens of asbestos ball-rocm, restaurant, &e., for the Alhambra (Blackpool), 
have been put up, as the best method of insuring the public Limited. Messrs. WyLSON & LONG, architects, 16 King 
safety from fire. These asbestos screens, measuring 130 by William Street, Strand, London. Quantities by Messrs. 
go feet each, are made from what is called “ Danville Asbestic,” WoopwarD & ARGENT, London. 

a material that is now attracting widespread interest amongst 


m . © : 2) sa cea? Field oars t Gn5)* 
engineers and architects for its marvellous properties as a fire- General furnishings, decoration, &c. 


proof protection. After the recent terrible fires this forms an E. Gabbutt —. s Linke: : ! if OT,034 1.0 40 
object-lesson of how to prevent their re-occurrence, and the Parnell & Son. ‘ ‘ ; : c VES eAd One O 
fact that the management at Olympia: have gone to the Kirk & Kirk. : é . “ : LS aon. Oe O 
trouble and expense of putting up these screens is one that Cardwell Bros. : : : ; ; 4 2 OOL720) 4 Oe O 
will greatly enhance the sense of security of those attending Peters & Sons. P : : : d 77,000. 0; 0 
the brilliant spectacle at the World’s Show, T. & J. WHITEHEAD, Blackpool (accepted) . 76,200 0 Oo 


Se ed 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STON 


E. 
THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE 


co. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill 8tone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


The Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
London School Board, County Council, 
' And many 
Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &c. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF -FIRE RESISTINC—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES. AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
‘Office; 31 & 32 King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 
CONTRACTS, PLANS, 

LITHOGRAPHED IN Zig STYLE & WITH GREAT EXPEDITION BY 
Pawtridlce & Cooper 
_ ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ LITHOGRAPHERS, 

ite 191 & 192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, EC, 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS ACCORDING TO ARRANGEMENTS, 


ESTABLISHED OVER HaL¥r A CENTURY. 
wh! W OY Ly a 


SN FA 
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BLACK POOL—continucd, CARDIFF. 
: : Nave For taking-u reconstruction and enlargement of about 
Sok) from comsirac@on. ng ok 1,600 paet yards of brick sewer, known ds the Roath 
Widnes Foundry Co, - £13,755 0 © Outfall ees with the necessary contingent works. Mr. 
Heenan & Froud Menus toy fe W. Harpur, borough engineer. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Leeds (accepted ) 12,788 0-0 W Jones. : £17,349 13 8 
Seating and upholstery. i rare Boe ue : ° 
iley > ° 
ie Shoolbred & Son, London 3 6,500 0 oO Barnes, Chaplin & & Co. igano Comes 
N.B.—Architects’ estimate of bui Iding, completed and Mackay ee Wadine 13,873 O20 
furnished as set forth in BYOBpPCIuSs was 100,  COO/, T. Rees. ; 12;835 20 6 
A. S. Morgan & Co. 12,000 0 o 
- BROMLEY. . J. Allan ‘ : 11,731 13 6 
For erection of the Royal Bell Hotel. Mr. A. SAUNDERS, F. J. Robins 11,500 0 © 
architect. W. Farquharson es ; 10,478 o 6 
F. & F: J. Wood £2 1,098 0 oO E. TURNER & SONS (accepted) 9,888 0 0 
Maid & Morphew 20, 485 Ooo CHELTENHAM. 
aren & Son . on oa ° © | For erection of a Kursaal and municipal offices on the Winter 
W. Shurmur 19; He per Garden site. Mr. E.R. Rogson, architect, 9 Bridge Street, 
E. a ie Higgs sis Ded Westminster, S.W. 
CR OSE. 7 BOs 7 0 See Munictpal buildings. 
W. Downs 18,690 0 0 : e 
Crosby : 18456 bp Norris & Sons. Peeps: ORNs 
Patman & Fotheringham 17,851,.0. <O Foster & Dicksee 24,033 0 0 
J. Bentley 24,269 0 oO 
. J. Thompson 22,740" “Ono 
BROWNHILLS. A.C. & S. Billings: . 22,129 0.90 
For construction of stoneware sewers 10 miles 678 yards in Collins & Godfrey 21;3501OneG 
length, with manholes, inspection shafts, flushing-tanks, J. Parnell’ & Son: , d : : . 121,200 "0. ae. ae 
&c.; also the construction of underground storage- tank, A. Estcotirt & Son . : : ; é + - 21jOLO Oo 
the erection of engine-house, and provision of engines and Kursaal. pats: 
pumping machinery i ‘n duplicate, at Sheffield, with cast- Norris & Sons. 23,000 0 Oo 
iron rising main and sewage-disposal works. Mr. H. Foster & Dicksee 22,928: 0Ccoeae 
BERTRAM NICHOLS, engineer, Grosvenor Chambers, J. Bentley 22,862 (oO vaas 
59 Corporation Street, Birmingham. J. Thompson . 21,985 0.0 7 
J: Biggs: . : £10, 587 0 0} ., Collins & Godfrey . 21,540.) Onrome 
G. Law 16,232 0506 A. Estcourt & Son 21,341. 0.530% 
G. Bell 15,053 1010 J. Parnell & Son ; i 21,202. {00 
S. Wood . 15,385 0 Oo Winter garden 
-W..J. Hall 14,896 13 Io Norris & Sons. 4,700 0.0 
KE. Tempest 14,893.94 Collins & Godfrey 4,400 0 0 
J. Mackay 14,853. 1 Lo J. Parnell & Son 4,379 0 0 
W. Jones : 12,O0L% 107,70 Foster & Dicksee 4,264 0 © 
H. HOLL OWAY, Wolv ‘erhampt on (a coop ted) 11,647, 0 0 J. Bentley : ; : ; 4,249 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate ; : i 11, 20020220 A. Estcourt & Son . ; j : ‘i 4,240 0 O 


BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, LIM. 


; OFFICES—CORBET COURT, LONDON, E.C. WORKS—ORCHARD PLACE, BLACKWALL, E. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED AND PLAIN ie 


IRON ROOFING AND BUILDINGS. 
AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


“Blue Cape Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, and most Effective Removable ceceuel extant, to prevent 
Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &e., &c., in Private Houses and Public Buildings. ae 
Messrs. JOHN BARKER & OO., Limited, Kensington, wuibe to us as follows :—“ We have pleasure in stating that the work done by you ig 
‘entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 
specialties will induce business.—We are, &c., &c.” 


For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIM. Head Offices: 8 Minories, London, E.C. 


Telegrams, ** LIOHTWITZ, LONDON.” STABLISHED OVER 85 YEAR 


ZINC, COPPER AND IRON ROOFING, &, 


OR ORNAMENTAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs for Ornamental Work ee 


Architects’ own Designs carefully carried out. 

JIMATES FREE FOR WORK FIXED COMPLETE IN ANY PART OF GREAT BR 

For CHEAPNESS in Price and PROMPTNESS in the execution of our Work, WE FEAR No. ‘COMPETITION. 
OUR INQUIRIES WILL BE ESTEEMED BY 


L. LICHTWITZ & CO., The Metropolitan Zinc Works, Carlton Bridge, Westbourne Park, London. - 


LONDON AND , GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


with a ister FiL PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Oharcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention tA AE and 
divert oh Ll superier to any others, Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1970, 
Seat ‘The ae o fare 12,1867. . ‘ 


Wilters. 


Also, Testimonials from Dr, 


Price, £1 10s. ‘ 

Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H. R. Hi. the Duke of Edinburgh ~ 
R.H. A ambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &c., 


d German Hospitals, 
ne ket i from 73. 6d. 


4 } . Mary’ 
and at all the Schools established by the School Board fer Hence pocket Hikers, 4s. 6d. and 6s. each, Household and Fancy Filters, 
and 21s. ea 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
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i 
CARSHALTON. a ies 5 . Ng. = 
. . : ; F ction of North Wales Counties’ Lunatic Asylum, Dex- 
For erection of an isolation hospital. aga or beh i eR t Dikoptah Cates dhe iiaieam eek Cec, 
W. Wallis . oy eT scales ie ce eee conned Thomas Street, Liv erpool. Quantities by the architects. 
Rice & Son. ; Paes eae : conga iaapeliag i Henshaw & Sons, Lt ae : ; + £62,300 one 
Peters & Son . , : : : ; make OOD’ O° 0 | S. Webster, Bootle . : - - 57,890 @ ~o 
Josslyns & Son : : : . : . 18,336 9 0 oe & Sons, Liverpool (exc lusive’ of ad- 
ier Gaalder wher eee Oe) Se eles Geel 7.034) 0 O-| denda) ; : 1 TQO8 A Ono 
Smith & Sons . ; TAP EE ; : ATT FO J. Parnell & Son, Rug ‘by : ; 356,859 Oo © 
BuvRotrer Paneer : 4 . 17,750,0 0 | H. Willcock & Co., Wols -erhampton : 2 53 4ghe Doe 
toe Ye ‘ ‘ 2 | S. WARBURTON, Manchester (accepted) . YF BO, 382) Gy) oe 
Longley & Co./0 : AN a City Siac Architects’ estimate (exclusive of £1,408 ad- 
Lorden & Son. : SON f ; Pen ye. | denda) . 5 : } : : ; . 49,800 0 oO 
D. Waller : ; : : , : . 16,999 0 Oo 
i Burgess < ‘ . A : . 16,209 Oo oO DEPTFORD. 
A. Bullock : A : . . . . 15,970 © ©| For erection and completion of the Broadway Theatre, Dept- 
E. J. Burnand . . s : : 3 H 154905. 0.00 | ford, for Messrs, David Allen & Sons. Mr. W. REG: 
5. Page ‘ ‘ * ; rts O34" OO SPRAGUE, arc hitect 
DicionanseGos Wallington? ost 0 o| MeN Neue! 0 2 CARTER gle 
mT ACG sey hehe to the Local Government Board’s | Yawrance & Sons 24.835 0 9 
approval of the additional loan required. Dove Bros. 24,400 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 24,284. 0 0 
McCormick 24,555 OO 
S. R. Lamble . 24.0735 0 0 
Cow Kirk & Randell 23,765 0 oO 
For water-main extension from Sarn Mynachto Llysfaen. Mr. W. Down 2 23,642 0. © 
T. B. FARRINGTON, engineer, Conway. | Howell J. Williams 23,456 0 O 
Parry, Jones & Co. . ; P : 3 pEe TES 5", 0:0 Harris & Wardrop : ZORA Oa 
O. Morris , ; : : ; ; i 9,007: 0! 0 Foster & Dicksee 23,136 0 O 
J. E. Ewart ©. ; ; ; ’ : RSe y Re ome, Burman & Son ite Seen NaN d 
H. Roberts, ‘ , : ; Pe 22) Th 4 OC H. L. Holloway 23,080 0 O 
Winard & W estern . 4 ; : : D074. OL O Wilkinson Bros. 22,571 ojo 
Galt & decay : : : : bo 28,9046: 0 G er ae 5 22,313 0 90 
G. Bevan. ‘ : ; : , BEG AG eo} O WALTER WALLIS, Bal tham (accepted ) 21;157.0°.0 
G. Bugbird : : : ; : TRIM OLO” O%*O 
J. Biggs . é : ; . : : 8,875 en''3 ENFIELD. 
J. Jowett . : ; : : ; : . $8,807 15 o| For erection ofan isolation hospital at World’s End. 
J. Roberts . . : . ‘ . . 8,591 14 I0 Whiteley . P : , : : y » £29,735. 00 
Jones & Sons . p ; ‘ f : W3)479 10. o Dove Bros. © . : : , : i 270g ) O40 
E. Evans & Co. ; : : ; . BFEIO.G7 5) Ol: G Fairhead & Son 26,720 0 O 
Jones & Sons . : : ‘ 5 t : B07 170 G Kirk & Randall 26,717 07.0 
G. Law . ; : i Lol 777 OO Gordon & Son 26,360 0 O 
aM SHEFFIELD, Rhyl (accepted ) : : Fae 7005... Oy O CHESSUM & SON (accepted ) 25,501 O O 


“ie IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. «10%. 


If you want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE 2nd DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MO ULDINGS, 
CORNICES, &c., USE the Celebrated 


EASY WORKING. ( | DOES NOT CRACK OR 
SGKEDADDLE PLASTER cc's i 
QUICK DRYINC. ) HARD AND FIREFRCOF 
The GOST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. The RESULT is quite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. 
' ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES. And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENT. 


‘Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER FORD & SONS (ttbtshel) BRIDGE ST., UTTOXETER. 


Mines and Mills—Fautp, near SuDBURY, N.S.R. AGENTS WANTED. 


ESTABLISHED 1877. 


BB. RICHARD ISAAC, Fire Engineer, Brass & Ironfounder, Coppersmith, &c., 


Brass and Copper Work, Pumps, all Arty of Plumbers’ Material, Locks, Ironmongery, Iron Castings, Picks, Shovels, and Road ‘Tools. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR BRIGADES, BUILDINGS, AND PRIVATE USE. 
FIRE MAINS AND PUMPS FIXED. 
No Building or House is Safe after the Great Fire in London without a Chemical Fire Engine.—Price 45/= to £7, 


These Potable Engines are exactly on the same principle as the Chemical Fire Engine now u ed by the Liverpool Fire Brig ude with most satistactory results. 
BAR FITTINGS, BEuR ENGINES, GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT AND BELL FITTINGS 


45 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 201 yes, SOUvEEMD EvERronr, 


Prize Medal, Liverpool, 1886. Silver Medal for Fire Appliances, Wirral Show, Birkenhead, 1893. Prize Medal and Two Certificates, Health Ex a ibition, Laverba 01, 1893. 


97 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 


ELECTRIC \IGHT FITTINGS, 
e CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
BY APPOINTMENT. CANDELABRA, &c. 


Ee fton Sinet. B nridStroe : REPRODUCTIONS OF | 
@ra eet, Bond Street, pone W. the FINEST EXAMPLES. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SE ee 
DOVER. NEWPORT. 
For construction of about three miles of tramways. Mr. H. E. | For erection of new building for the Newport and Nismo: 
STILGOE, borough engineer. shire Hospital. 
Fry Bros. : : F ; : . - 414,927 16 9 H. Willcock . : : : ‘ ; £34,250 o 0 
C. Munro : i : ; A A + 14,820.00 Gr Heakeed.*: . Fi eee aR 34,110 0 Oo 
Mowlem & Co. 5 «514,000 Oped W. J. Bloxham 5 : . : : ¢- 33;000m4b? <6 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Con EA WR foW) ev ni 0) W.A. Linton . ° CN iy Gps 7s: so bar a 
Pauling & Co., Limited . : : : rit Re obo t Bie“ W. Gradwell & Co., "Limited é ‘ : - (32,572, 1345 
J. Dickson : : 5 : : LS, LOD al age W.A. Blackburn . : * : “ » 32,425. 0°06 
W. Griffiths. 3 : 4 : ; 12,7304 .8 ao, S. Warburton . ° A . RN Pe) ee 
Dick, Kerr & Co. . : : ; : s 12,7 FOL Oae7 W.. Bowers & Co. . ‘ s «| ee eS O00 Enotes 
W. Wadey f ; : : : : » AT 2 AOD seo H. Parfitt & Dyson - ‘ é « 31;000.°'0> 0 
W.. “Meredith. : A : f -. 12,4705 co J. Linton. : ° ‘ ‘ +’, (30)8502008 to 
A. Brunton & Son . : s : ; «hE, 79013 er DoJ. Davis :& Jones : . . : - 30,097 0 0 
Hebe, : : : ‘ : : i P17 OA A Oneo T. Westacott . 29,991 17. 0 
E. Nicholls. . 2 “ET; SOARET aan A. S. MORGAN & Co. , Godfrey Road (accepted ) 29,950 0 oO 
J. J. BRIGGS, Blackburn (accepted). oO, 720 14 ae 
Engineer’s estimate . 62 12,075 2310: 220 NUNEATON. 
For constructing a railway about two miles long, 4-feet 84-inch 
gauge, with about 80,000 cubic yards of excavation (includ- 
OEE a : ing some rock), and average works. Messrs. THOMAS & 
For erection of fifty artisans’ dwellings at East Cliff, Mr. TAYLOR, engineers, 1 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
eee WHITE, borough engineer, Pedrette& Co. ore ee £18, 244 Il 67 
', J. Adcock . ‘ : ; 5 ° noes 970. 0 O S. Kavanagh . c : “ ; = 14,850 0 0 
Mine & Wallis . ; ; . ¥ 16,490 0 oO W. Neave & Sons . : S s : 013,075 290s aoe 
T: vase b : : ; C + col F498 20220 A. W. Smith & Sons : ec Me : - <12,840-700ee 
a Wennes. : : : B A oes A >A OUSOLAO G. Young : A 2 5 ‘ ; .. -y2;005 Clam 
Si oat : 0c fL 3,207 UO> 20) F. E. Townsend =. : . ; ‘ . 10/687 “owas 
C. CASTLE & Son, Folkestone (accepted ) «' 23922* 6210 R. M. Parkinson . . : ; : » < 10,337) Oao 
W. Jones . : 3 a pleats .  10,043°13 oes 
J. D, Nowell & Sons : 3 i : 16,803 alae 
LANDPORT. C. BAKER & Sons, Little Wymondley, ge 
For erection of two ward blocks at the Royal Portsmouth and Stevenage (accepied) . : © epg d ae gee 

Gosport Hospital. Messrs. Younc & HALL, architects, : 

17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. Quantities by LONDON. 

Mr. CHARLES W. BALL, Southsea. For erecting new general offices for the Metropolitan District — 
J. Crockerell” « : ; : 2 : .4,20;300° 0 0} Railway Company, at the St. James’s Park Station, 
Ai. Jones . ‘ : 3 ‘ : 7 10 20,1 704 One Westminster. Mr. HENRY L. FLORENCE, architect, 
J. Croad ©. ; 2 i 5 a a 19,075 110m Quantities by Mr. JAMES FRANCIS BULL, eee 
W. R. Light & Son. : : ; : « — 19,500°504-0 Colls & Sons . ; : : : 5; . £18,569 0 Oo 
W. W.. Evans . § : : : : i, EQASO uOfsO John Mowlem & Co. ; i : : - 18,000 0 oO 
W. Ward ; ‘ ; ; : sa LQAes + sOReO Ashby & Horner . c ; err et 
J. H. Corke, Southsea * . . 19,298 0 0 Killby & Gayford . ‘ ; : °15,436180 0 

o " Accepted subject to deductions. W. CUBITT & Co. (accepted) . : ‘ - 15,416 0 0 


SP 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, Eu 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, and Reports 


RAGUE & CO., LTD. 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 


Lithographed and Printed in best style. . 


Drawing Papers, Tracing Papers, and Office Stationery. — 


Sprague’s ‘‘Ink Photo’? Process a 
For Reproduction of Coloured or Pencil Drawings or Photographs. 


Photo-Lithography. 


Process Blocks of every description. 
Specimens and Prices on application. 


gabe ppt POCKET DIARY for 1898 now Ready. Paper Peep 4/6. 
. - With Russia Wallet, oe 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON— continued. 
For engineering works at the Grove Hospital, for the | For erecting union offices, Board-room, register office, &c., at 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Tooley’ Street, for the Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. 


Wi Jo Praser & Cove tie or te eee hs £21,443 0 0 Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, architects, 31 Tooley 
Purcell & Nobbs . . : 3 3 feat. 350 O° O Street, London Bridge, S.E. Quantities by Mr. W. T. 
Z. D. Berry & Sons. ; : . - 20,650 0 O FARTHING, 46 Strand, W.C. 
C. P. Kinnell & Co. ; ° . : 420,560: 0. O Sharpe . 2 ; “ : : . £23,788 0 O 
J.&F.May . ; ; ‘ ; . 19,826 0 oO Williams. ‘ : : ; : : + 23;050m Gene 
J. F. Clarke & Sons : . 5 , oy 19,598. 0-0 Downs . ; 3 ; : ‘ : 2a Te 
H. F. Jorn & Co. & T. POTTER & SONS Wallis. ; : : : : ‘ 225 304n, Gee 
UNITED, LIMITED (accepted) . »- 7) 118,057 0 Oo Balaam Bros. . : : ‘ F : 5b 22,30 Sa 
J. C. Christie (zzformatl ). ; 2 17,699 © O Goddard & Sons . : : : E a 21 54a One 
Architect’s original estimate, £14,670; revised estimate, £16,375. Wall : : , ; : s . 20,767 0 6 
<7 3° . : Johnson & Co. : ‘ : : : 38 20,1 OOM OmnO 
For rebuilding of the Royal Cambridge Music Hall, Com- J. BULLERS, Bermondsey (accepted) >. (se oo. toma 


mercial Street, Shoreditch, E., for the Consolidated Con- 
tract Corporation, Limited. Mr. HARRY PERCIVAL, | For erection of orchestral saloon and thirty additional class- 


architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. rooms at the Guildhall School of Music, for the Corpora- 


Kirk & Randall : ; ; 27,609: 0: 0 tion of the City of London. Mr. A. MURRAY, City 
Lascelles . é ; : é : : eee. O72) O's O surveyor, architect. Quantities by Mr. R. J. STAMP. 
Johnson & Co. 4 F : : t aye 20-704.'0° O Ashby & Horner . : = : . £20,571 010 
McCarthy Fitt ; : p ; , es 2T730% O01. O Lawrance & Sons . : . ° ; + 220,428) 0 1D 
M. Patrick . : : ; ; ; 21,050 -90.°0 Mowlem & Co. ° . . ; _» 20,068 0 0 
Leslie & Co. . ‘ , é ; : eeatesO7 OO Larke & Son . c : Nae 2. RTO. O32 On O 
Rang \. ; : : ; ON ee me 27,400" 0 'O Kirk & Randall : “ ‘ ; ¢ . 18,319 0 O 
Holloway ‘ 20,940 0 O H. J. Williams ; z - - ey 1D; Z295 8 Cue O 
W. Wallis , ; : : 20,490 O O Patman & Fotheringham 2 A ; Se TRAST E  OmnO 
Patman & Fotheringham : - ; 20,451 0 |O Chessum . 3 : f - i : Tidy, 233 (OvGO 
Kilby & Gayford . : : : : Pr 2Q,32Tr) Or O Atherton & Dolman ‘ 3 ; : ee 175 F202,0-¢ 0 
Windebank & Co. . ; : : 2 mUsOsT 700. O Colls & Sons . ; ‘ ; 3 ‘ 7,207, 4 OF O 
Beer & Gash . : 3 : Pye l9,930 0+" 0 PERRY & Co. (accepted ) . : ; , a» 16,6957, OF? 0 
Wimpey & Co. ; . 19,636 © ©) For erection of premises for the Argus Printing Company, 
Dearing & Spo ge 204460: |'O'" Temple Avenue, E.C. Mr. C. VAL HUNTER, architect. 
S. R. Lamble* ere erence = 193239 00 | Parker Son vaso ebe he eer titel (he ge eeydOQ:.O%, O 
* Accepted revised. J. Greenwood... feed 2s hh, He eE GLO! -O' ! O 
For cold-water supply, hot-water and radiation heating steam- W. H. Lascelles & Son . - 5 3 <1) 224335, 9. O 
pipes, &c., at the Grove Hospital. Foster & Dicksee 2 5 ‘ F i n2ZOs090 5 0-0 
W. J. Fraser & Co.. : ; : £20,943 ,9 "0 Howell Williams , : ° : 20,975 © O 
Purcell & Nobbs ; : ‘ é STO, 784.. 0 O Holloway ST ee ie ek gis) es , . 20,387 90 O 
J. F. Clarke & Sons : , : : . -19,000 O O W. Downs . : : Me : . 19,992 9 O 
J.&F.May . : F 4 : : 1. 1G,300. GO W. Shurmur . ° ‘ : ; 5 ~ 19,909". 0, 0 
Z. D. Berry & Sons d p : Wat 67,450.20. O F. & H. Higgs : : : : ‘ we IQ,o55. ONL O 
Joel & Potter, Limited ; ; 4 MG inc eae ae) Patman & Fotheringham : ‘ : —ViQee ies Gene 
WENHAM & WATERS, LIMITED, Croydon E. Lawrance& Sons”. : . ° Ce LQ FFL), OD 
(accepted) . : A ; ; : 28) 1G;850° OO Holliday & Greenwood . ; : ; e' 9,500" 0250 


—_<—<—— 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-81, THE ONLY COLD MEDAL, IN ADDITION TO FIRST-CLASS HONOURS 
ADELAIDE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1887, THE FIRST ORDER OF MERIT; 


SOUTH AFRICAN INTERNATIONAL ‘EXHIBITION, KIMBERLEY, 1892, COLD MEDAL 
WERE AWARDED TO 


JAMES CARTLAND & SOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Cabinet, Builders’, Furnishing, « Naval Brass Foundry, : 


BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON SHOWROOMS, 6&7 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Patent Window Openers, for Opening, Closing & Securel Original Patentees and Manufacturers of Cartland’s Patent 
P P sf = ! Helical, Climax, Adjustable, and Reliable Door Springs. 


Fastening Fanlights, Casements, Skylights, &c. : as 
5753 Iron. 5355 Iron. 
3 inch, 4/- 4 5 6in. 
CARTLAND’S PRESTON’S po enee Q1f- 28]- 86/- doz. 
PATENT WINDOW OPENER. | PATENT SCREW ADJUSTMENT. Bi a SE a 
A i 
By A2740 A274! Ail Brass. S754 Brass | 
Brass. Iron. 8x15, 8/6 4 ri ri 2401 5356 Brass 
5/6 12in. 3/6 2x18, 11/6 hive tisk With 2in. Shoe, |B 4°55 ~~ Gin. 
a). in. 4) ees py Gcipes pac arama ec 2 BO AS Ra a 
2/6 18in. 5/- ee MACKIE’S PATENT “ DEFIANCE” 
10/- 24in. 6/- i 18. a HYDRAULIC WATERTICHT FLOOR SPRING AND CHECK. 
each. 2 on i ——— LS, 
eae bi i Size of Plate, 7 “ 906 
LILLY’S 12 x8 in, 80/- 
| PATENT FANLICHT OPENER. BEANLAND’S QUADRANTS. Size of Box, With top centre 
| ‘ ; 102 x6 x 3¢ in. and brass shoe any size. 
A2623 9052 4 : 
ran. tron: Brack ‘ i tees Spring is suitable for any sized door, and can be regulated 
1/24 12in. 4/8 |. “the bos is watertight and weatherproof, a dist 
A2624 A ET etd Oath : ertight and weatherproof, a distinct advantage when 
Iron | roa l fixed in Banks, Board Schools, Libraries, and similar places, where the 
2/6 . 2/2 18in. 8}- floors are frequently washed down. 
cacht each, It is also sent complete with an outer box to fix into floor, to facilitate 


the spring being taken out when necessary. 


Working Models of these and other Specialties may be seen at our newl i : “57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. | 
; _Mo [ y-fitted London Showrooms, 57 H 
‘ | Tale ae Architects and Buyers are respectfully invited to inspect same. , OLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD —continued. 

For erection of new casual wards, Paddington. For new school, St. Leonard’s Road, Bromley. 
F. & H. Higgs : : ( ; £15, 918 0 Oo W. Shurmur . : ; ; ; 3 £28,930 o 0 
Martin, Wells & Co, 0 8 13,875 0 o|  Killby & Gayford . Tene a 28,633 9 0 
T. Bendon.. ‘ ; ; j . 13,839 0 0 G. S. S. Williams & Sou’. legac : - 28,497 0 0 
SStimpsoniee Go. een, : : hi, ke 332000 120 W.M.Dabbs. .. : : : : - 28,397 0 0 
< Wall’. : 3 : ' ; ‘ . 12,90 0 0 J. Shillitoe & Son... 4 : j d » 28,35 Looms 
. Neal . A Be a) EEE Ea 6 Seat eg eee a Ae a a er 
tT ‘Chessum & Sons . , : Aad 4 P2300" 30550 G. Munday & Sons, . : . . - 27,889 9 0 
(D.Chatiems 260 i754 Pee SY yO a Oot E.Lawrance& Sons. 5 sss 27,655 8 0 
AB OE CHV ED 5/5 7p tla ats ted Pane a eT ee ey ere Stimpson & Co. ; RM Mhe i 
I. Steed °.. : : i : : ; Hea GM clove fig oF 76) 15 & M. Patrick one hae i ‘27,0080 78 
G. E. Wallis & Sons*  . . : : 420,031.30 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


For new Sobeek’ Lea: Street For new school, Cavendish Road, Balham. 
: : 


t 5 Lathey Bros. . : : : : ; #2 2,304 0. 
F.& H. F. Higgs ; ; ‘ : : £2 7,269 0 0 Hitieway Bros. ‘ : : : ; 21,855 20.0 
B. E. Nightingale. 2 0. 20,115: © O11 J" Shillitoe & Son...) Vo 
J.Grover& Son. Pe oa 25,089. O 0) Tawrance & Sons |... 4 3-1) ye 
Stimpson & Co. : : : ¥ Z 225,050) 40.1.0 W. Shurmur . j : ‘ F ; . 20,285. 5O ag 
‘J. & M, Patrick : : se ete : . 25,483 0 0 iba 8 Sarg eaS : : : ‘ ; 2° 10/704 Ona 
Lathey Bros. be vd ee 8, 7 226 O81 Ba Ne htingsie «3 7, 
‘J. Shillitoe & Son ; Parke Mea 3825240571010 J. & M. Patrick : ‘ : 5 2) a9) SO, 400 io meme 
»E. Lawrance & Sons f : s : S25 T2252-0-40 Stimpson & Co.* : : 19,150 ownto} 
“W. Downs apcuseey ce : i si ¢ 2A. 867 NO tne P j ‘ : ; 

C. Cox*.. ree : : ; j . 24,070 0 o| For boys and girls’ school to accommodate 528 children, 


5 manual and science- rooms, drawing classroom, cookery 
For new school,,Ambler Road. A. and laundry centres, covered playground for boys’ 


ee & Co, . Rte £1931 0.0) 3S 367) JO 220 department, converting existing classrooms in old school 

ole, GeeCCIe ae : [O24 1 OO 344+ 0,0 into halls for all departments and enclosing, draining and 
R A. Yerbtry & Sons. eo O27 POLO 368 0 oO tar-paving the additional land, Monnow Road, (Second 
W. Downs : ; pe thyg O02 Ou O 382.0 0 competition.) 
W. Shurmur. : SEY 3c) 0. 30s 4. 2 3502OuS J: & M;-Pattick « .~. ¢ : . : £16, 066.0 0 
Way) apis ieee oh. 1 TG 2OG 0. OS 347 20.88 Ge Wallis: & Sons! O° <a 15,890 0 0O 
J.& M. Patrick 0. 17,259 0.0 231 © Of F, Longley & Co. {.) ...9 oa er 
.W. Gregar & Son. Soaks LOT Oe-O 3605) 0) 0 W. Scrivener & Co.. : ‘ : ; . 15,046 0 0 
el. (Boyce *. ae i 117,158 0 0) 34T 8 OF WW Downs). Se ec 
.Lathey Bros. . . . eS i17, TAZ Oy O83 bens 2 Stimpson GcCoe ae ee : perky . 14,888% 0) Gea 
‘Stimpson & Co. : : - 17,103 0 © 328 (0° 0 D. Charteris. ; : ; : : .) 14,786 “oO 70a 
Kilby & Gayford «0.4 ©. 17,0070 °O 343. OO |) Perry & Co. 3). a 0 
_Treasure & Son. . 16,992 900 349 0 0 F. & H. F. Higgs. . : c : : . 14,692) Ofna 
E, Lawrance & Sons : sie FOS54A0* (0-8-0 308 0 0 Lathey Bros. . : : : ; : . 14,550) Ooneeem 
C. Cox* . 10,447, 0 © 3460.0) EK. Lawrance& Sons 9.) ,) 27) 
A. Extra for brickwork in cement. Holliday & Greenwood *. 14,168 0 0 

* Recommended for acceptance. * Recommended for acceptance. 


) PvE G na E : L. L’S E Les (Roofing, cae Sane Dry Hair, Damp Course, | 
VMICNEILL’S SLAG WOOL ‘Sits cotton) for Hizeproofing and” 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, 


Lists, Samples, and full Particulars free on application to— | ae 
[CCIWE:EZ.E. & ©CQO.., HEAD OFFice, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, E c. 


SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, near ‘GLASGOW. 


OGTZMANN & CO, 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 
(Near Tottenham Court Road, and Gower Street Station), 

G1 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN, 
75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 
ALL CARPETS. MADE UP FREE OF CHARGE. 
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ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE 
FURNISHING. 


CONTENTS, 
Gomplete Estimates for Furnishing at £120 and £250, with full page 
Ulustrations. 
“Notes on furniture,” by M. F. FRITH, late of the “ Lady's Pictorial,” 
Axticles on Artistic Furniching, reprinted from “The Lady.” 
754 Pages and nearly 3,000 Illustr ations, with de cription and price of every 
item required in Complete House Furnishing. 


CARVED ANTIQUE OAK BOOKCASE with break centre, fitted with “adjustable Be 
sh 


f elves, finished with leather edging, 6 feet wide a, 315 0 
a GRATIS AND POST BREE. Do. do, do. ae with straight instead of break front .. axe 63 LOO 
aa BEN BS SARS ek OO SE. : 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95-97.—Awarded the Royal Photographio Sooiety’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


iS. BOLAS & Coe 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1895-97, . 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
14. LUDGATE, HILL. | | 


PRICH LIsT awyp HSTIMATES ON APPLICATION: 


— 
OQ 


TaN Ta SOBs TELE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLE MENT EE 
—————— as 

a 
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LONDON scHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BO ARD—continued. 
For-new school, Emmersdale Road, Lewisham. . For improvements, &c., Stephen Street school, Lisson Grove. 

: £16,561 0 0| W. Scrivener & Co. E P : f . £16,406 9. 0 
AO ES eat ub ae tea GCE! Bee a co | « G SySewillia ree seat EP sai tie 16,330, 0 9 
J. Shillitoe & Son : ‘ 4 ‘ 4 16,509 ey nee 928 Charteris : fj ; : : . 165203, 0 40 
7 er a NIN eye A a tara 16,466 Ages E. Lawrance & Sons. ; : : ‘ 15,523 rome) 
E. Lawrance & Sons : . f PG, 312))0 10 Treasure & Son - , : . . . ae 2 ° 
T & M. Patrick f . 16,078 0 0 J. Chessum & Sons. : é : : . 14,462 ° 
i Low ioe Co ; : : i 15,923 0 0 J. Simpson & Son . : ‘ : : . 13,598 9 fe) 

ss eR, ‘d il = a ; : | 15,920 0 0 R. A. Yerbury & Sons . : : 4 JT 3, A052 NOinO 
Ha aes aed : ; t ; , j 15,761 Rte cy Leslie & Co., Limited* . : : : EU 13,224R 0% 
Sti - Co.* i A F : 36,441 0.0 | For enlargement and improvements Marlborough Street 
Stimpson & Co. : : : ; 5,44 ccanpiee Biacetaars ) : 
F.& H.F. Higgs . : P ; ‘ . £19,118 Oo 0 
For new schools, &c.; Windsor Road. A BE. Nightingale : j ; 181923 CO 
cc o| SB eoe 1 e 8,787 0 9 
: one 5 . Dee itie t k ops ts ch hex Mal Os 
Dent Gee) hy ees Aree FIO © Eee s REE Ae ee ee OO tg 0.0 
a Seats, &Sons . oe Pees 5) | | belee ee, sited he Sea terens 17,033 9 © 
SR AE ELIS Ys ; : a eas ae ecommended for acceptance. 
Killby & Gayford  . ‘ . 24,446 0 0 410.0 0 
Pe riverk: Soa: wth Roasts  39F o | etiam beneey ates pe as 

W. Shurmur f _ 24,290 0 0 390 0 O For erection of a Board school. r. G. C. VERNON-INKPEN, 
W. Gregar & EO 24,150 ae 340 0 O| architect, Whittington Chambers, Southsea. Quantities 
E. Lawrance & Sons : £1 24,0903. .0) 0 390 0 O ante W. BALL, Southsea. BRUSH Bc 
G. S. S. Williams & Son . . 24,040 0 0 415 0 0 NV 9 NW out TES oa : : Hai 
Seino A hcnh wad qsa eG) 385 9 O E. & A. Spriggings - Pe Keto SOAR OR As SOE ia 
Treasure & Son ; f $152:3,795 19.0 394. 0 oO} J. W. Perkins . : : . ; : : egy: Oe 
Oe Rox, i ; : : wu aaigpt *G..O 390 0 O 7 Te : : : : : : : : Pais i : 

r ‘ 92.227 > +) :  SOTIES a. . ° . Fy ° . e 3 

1 xe Byte for Pere kd coment ay ae W. R. Light & Sor. ; : : : “3 19,7944 OS 
4 HALL (frovistonally accepted ) : : . 19,000 0 O 
: e: SHERINGHAM. 
Penney school, Camberwell ion “Bd an For work at the Grand Hotel, Sheringham, Norfolk. Mr. 
pe Pree EHEeS Wish aS er i HERBERT J. GREEN, architect and diocesan surveyor, 

ie Shillitoe & Son . e < ’ 23,37 3 % o) 31 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 
pate a Bie 5 e / Coe Gaymer . : f . ’ 3 32,241 14.0 
M : : ae J, H. Brown . : : ok Biel . 30 e540 

‘G. E. Wallis & Sons 22,537 ¢ O° fy ae Smith =. ; i p | 20,393 9.0 
I. Boyce. : : 29705 0) OF Genre Riches f é ; , : . 28,729 18.4 
W. Downs. : ar bite Sey. * eae 301 0 °| Francis Thoday Su COs 5 er i . 28,300 0 0 
pee atic SSN Rasa oc 4 4 _ Bardell ote Salas Mareen na a weg Es oe 26,999 9 oO 
E Pe ae ANCE & Saka (ane PMS ‘ : ; eta Be ou J. Youngs & Son, Norwich “hes ; Wn 20:7.9 3 On 

‘ S (accepted) « y Dabo hi Na | James White, Cromer (700 Loker Nha n) «-h'3 ZO 1GO mn Big 
* Recommended for acceptance. | * Accepted, subject to modification. 


TRADE MARK. 


TRADE MARK. 
x TONKS, L=?: % 
WAM eo . > > @ WP \s: 


ART, NAVAL, CABINET, ECCLESIASTICAL 21d GENERAL 


Telegraphic Address, = 


‘*BRASS, BIRMINGHAM.” =" RASSFEOU nM DE RS. RT| 
Birmingham Works, 201 MOSELEY STREET. London Showrooms, 57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Sole Manufacturers. of Nicol’s PATENT WINDOW FITTINGS. 


rT es 


_* 


PATENT IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE HELICAL SINCLE AND PATENT METALLIC WOVEN STAIR-TREAD. 
PN DOUBLE-ACTION SPRING HINGES Ge <5 Formed of Steel Wire, woven with Steel Cored Lead. 
Oo, AND DOOR SPRINGS. {qj 


——— 


Supplied to H.M. GOVERNMENT 


Made in all | | for the Post Offices, &c. 


the Regular 


Sizes. ALSO TO 
am | S.W. RAILWAY COMPANY, | SLIPPING 
Te The great convenience of attaching | EN 
<i Be ee na Na eg oey  Aioorms (nose te N.E. RAILWAY COMPANY, bees it 
these Springs and Hinges to Door: | IMPOSSIBL 
_ when the Springs are not in tension, and of being able to adjust the & & ‘ ; : E. 
Springs to every } of an inch, thereby not over-straining them, c., &c., &C. 


| Practically Noiseless 
are some of the advantages claimed in this patent. 


““VYVEX” PATENT HINCES. TONKS’ PATENT SOLID-DRAWN SOCKET-B 
3 The whole of the barrel is 4 - ~— = a 


steel-lined, and everywhere 
the harder metal takes the 
weight and friction. It is 
| priced throughout at the same 
| rate as an ordinary steel- 


washered Butt, and is prac- Le as LIE 
The only Patentees of a SOLID-DRAWN BOLT. : 


tically everlasting. 
Made in over 30 Sizes. Each Bolt is MARKED with our aaa. Leer eae a ©, which indicates solid 


OLT. 


Ree 
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SHIPLEY. WEST BRIDGFORD. 

For construction of tank sewer 8} feet by 83 feet, 297 yards | For laying sewers and surface-water drains, manholes, &c., and 
long, with pump well; about 2,275 yards of brick and for forming, levelling, kerbing, channelling and metalling 
concrete sewers ; 598 yards of tunnelled sewers in_ brick about two miles of roads on the Mutual Freehold Land 
and concrete ; 161 yards of cast-iron pipe sewer in river Association’s Estate at West Bridgford. Mr. W. H. 
bed; 5,000 yards of fireclay pipe sewers; tunnel under RADFORD, engineer, Angel Row, Nottingham. 


canal ; river-retaining wall, 15 feet high ; with manholes, W. Moss . : e j : : L186 one 

lampholes, storm overflows, automatic flushing shafts, &c. Cope & Raynor : : “6 ’ » 14,493 14 6 

Mr. MALCOLM PATERSON, engineer, Bradford. T. Smart. fi ; s f 2 . 14,206. 00am 
Duncan & Jones =. 4... 2 ‘ : £27,208 40 30 H. H. Barry ’. : . 14,350 oe 
CRB EN Be eS Ry SOR: Ed ae To] ae J. H. Vickers, Limited » 13,306 14 Io 
Rhodes Bros, . ; A A E A <2 14,001 880 IO M. Hall . 3 i > 12,7289 ine 
J Bentey as el eas, ale Brut es ney OO OO am ere aia - 12,543 18 8 
A. Braithwaite & Co. . : : : » 13,843 0 0 Siddons & Freeman : % 4 « 2113200:-Onme 
W., FOSTER, ‘Bingley (accepied) (0 2 4 A43.793 OO. poten Bros,, Halifax (accepted) . . = ,_:*:10,981 © GO 
W. Brigg 4 ; “ : : 13,384. 0 0 

WAPPING. 

For erection of warehouses abutting on the river Thames, : WEST HAM. : 
situate 66, 68 and 7o High Street, E. Mr. CHarues | For erection of sewage pumping engine and boiler-houses and 
DUNCH, architect, St. Clement’s House, Clement’s Lane, electric-lighting buildings at Abbey Wharf, Stratford. 
E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons. Mr. LEwIs ANGELL, engineer. 

T. Gregory & Co. . : : ‘ ‘ . £31,600 0.0 Portland stone. Artificial stone. 
Ashby & Horner . F 5 a A Lif 30,890.10 0 J. Jackson ; 3 . £50,097: 1049 wees 47,157 0 © 
Munday & Sons! y00 oe see 4 We 26,000 Wa 6 Shillitoe & Son 5 "45,530 © © 44,530 0 © 
Te BOV GE sass oF co a ya 8 Sac Met Cee EQ OO eS Munday & Sons . §, 44,939 0 0 43,561 0 © 
Colls & Sons ° e a : - 26,843 0 0 B. Cooke & Co. y » 42,240 0 © 41,116. 0 oO 
Holland & Hannen. <oivte ; ; - 26,270 '|-0 50 Chessum & Sons , -« 40,981 0 0 39,208 0 o 
i. Shillitoe & Sons . : $ ‘ : - 26,000 © Oo G. Sharpe z + 39,945 0: Jo 38,260 0 oO 
BoE Mighnngale ye. a a? 280s Oe cao aE ». . 0 38,6000. % 36,300 0 o 
W. Johnson & Co., Limited . 24,004 0 O Gregar & Son. - 035707 One 33,747 0 oO 
Leslie; Co., Timited 8 .0 7 : : : 23,767 0 0. 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 

For erecting the superstructure of the Queen’s Hotel. ‘ Messrs. YORK. 
JAMES THOMPSON & GREENHALGH, architects, Bank | For erecting stores, offices, warehouses and public hall, Railway 
Chambers, Southend. ‘Street. Messrs.. ATHRON & BECK, architects, Market 

R. Gooch ; é : SHS «£21,985 17 3 Place, Doncaster. Quantities by architects. ; 
EK. West. : “ 4 4 «21,800: .0 “oO T.S. Ullathorne , : ; ‘ . . £20,083 12 o 
T. E. Mitchell. i : s «21,600 O70 J. Gofton é ; 4 % : : » 19,501 14.6 
W. Pattinson & Sons, - . ©. j21;500 0 a0 Parker & Sharp °. ° : . . 173062 2a 
R. Jones & Sons * - 8 » 21,000 0 0 W. Bellesby . - ° 4 “ ° ».. 17,616 Ono 
F. Dupont p : , 20,900 0 oO J. Kiswick & Sons . A ‘ 5 “ » 17,108 0 0 
Davis & Leaney 2 , ‘ : 22047 20-10, tO Jackson Bros. . : i ; + 15,005 Holsome 
A. E. SYMES, Carpenter’s Road, Stratford (ac- H. ARNOLD & SON, Doncaster* . : - 14,560 0 0 
cepted ). : : j 3 5 20,600 0 oO * Accepted for the whole of the work. : 


KETTO 


NOTICE to ARCHITECTS & Others. 


Messrs. MOLESWORTH & CO. are the ONLY firm who can supply this valuable Oolitic 
Freestone in large quantities. Blocks up to 120 ft. cube, 3 ft. 6 in. deep on bed and 
in long lengths. 15,000 ft. to 20,000 ft. always kept in Stock, so that Builders should 
not be inconvenienced as they have been in the past in procuring this Stone. 


This Stone is a nice warm colour, a perfect weather stone, and 30 per cent. easier to work 
than Portland. 


Any number of examples can be given of this Stone both in London and the Provinces. 


The Proprietors will be pleased to show Architects and Builders over their Quarries. 
Trains met at Ketton Station by appointment. : 


———=100006000 == 


FOR PRICE, SAMPLE, AND FURTHER PARTICULARS, APPLY 


I, C. MOLESWORTH & CO., Ketton Quarries, Rutland, 


W 


TRADE MARK. 


MOULDINGS, Ne 


Jan. 7, 1898.] 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


15 


EN 


Received too late for Classification. 


DARWEN. 
For erection of a boiler-house and setting two boilers at 
gasworks 
Only one tender has been received, which has been referred 
to a sub-committee to be dealt with. 


LARNE. 
For construction of a urinal for town-hall. Mr. 
PINKERTON, architect. Quantities by architect. 
Gu*Frotter. é - “ ° . 
H, Girvan’ |: : 2 : F ; : - 
D. McILcorM, Larne (accepted) . : ‘ eae 


WILLIAM 


LONGFLEET. 
For alterations and additions to the gas service at the work- 


house. Mr. H. F. J. BARNES, architect. 
Strudwicke . ‘ : : : ¢ ° Ast yiS 0 
W. J. BACON, Poole (accepted) . : ° ge tG; 10°10 
NETHERTON. 
For erection of seven dwelling-houses in Moor Lane. 
Accepted tenders. 


Wm. Pearson & Son, Netherton, mason. 
Ephraim Parkin, Netherton, joiner. 
John Hebblethwaite, Netherton, plumber. 
Edgar Jessop, Netherton, plasterer. 
Wm. Littlewood & Son, Netherton, painter. 
John Cooke, Little Royd, slater. 
Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, concreter. 
‘Lotal cost, £1,700. 


PUTNEY. 
For erection of block of residential flats on Putney Embank- 
ment. Messrs. PALGRAVE & Co., architects, 28 Victoria 
Street, S.W. Quantities by Mr. GEO. STEPHENSON. 


Allen & Sons . : : - * F wL1S.050.. 0 O 
Yerbury & Sons. : 4 2 “ 13,409, 0. O 
Chessum & Son, : . ° ‘ N33 404-0. .0 
Holloway Bros. : : A c : Mehs. 950 0) O 
Patman & Fotheringham : “ ‘ PriZ7oo 0. Oo 
Perry & Co. . : : : ; ‘ eer e. 313). C1 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE omitted to mention in our description of the Metropolitan 
Music Hall in our issue of December 25 that the marble-work 
which has been so admired was executed by Messrs. Norbury, 
Paterson & Co., Limited. ‘The same firm has also completed 
the alabaster and red marble entrance-hall at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Stoke Newington. 


WE have been requested to announce that Messrs. Pearson 
Bros. & Campbell, the English representatives of “ the Arfon 
slates,” have removed to larger and more commodious offices, 
and that all communications should in future be addressed to 
them at 5 Castle Street, Liverpool. 


THE Expanded Metal Company, of West. Hartlepool, and 
Upper Thames Street, supplied the lathing for the immense 
screen measuring some 300 feet by 85 feet which has been 
erected at Olympia. 


THE additions to the Infectious Diseases HoSpital, Morton 
Banks, Keighley, are being warmed and ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s double-fronted patent Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke-flues, and Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates. 

AT six o'clock on Friday evening last Mr. Gervase Mark- 
ham, acting for Earl Fitzwilliam, set going the handsome new 
clock which Messrs. Potts, of Leeds, have inserted in the tower 
of St. Leonard’s Church, Malton (from designs by Lord Grim- 


| thorpe), at the cost of Earl Fitzwilliam, who gives it to the 


town as a memorial of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. 


THE Art Metal Exhibition, which is to be held in May and 
June of this year, is likely to be the most important of those 
held in the Royal Aquarium. A representative committee has 
been organised, with Mr. Banister Fletcher as chairman and 
Mr. Josiah Ritchie as managing director. The conditions 
arranged for the competitions in connection with the exhibi- 
tion should satisfy designers and craftsmen. Apart from 


| those in connection: with metal-work, there is a preliminary 


competition for a poster. The designs are to be sent in on or 
before February 28. Each design is to measure 30 inches by 
20 inches, and a prize of ten guineas will be paid for whichever 
is selected by the judges. 


TELEGRAMS. 
" OOLITE, LONDON.” 
" OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head Offices: 


Tu BATH STONE FIRMS. L" 


BA TEL. 


LONDON DeEPOTS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W, 
L. & S.WR. Nine Ets, S.W. 


InconroraTInNG PIOTOR & BONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 


QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 


CORSHAM DOWK. qO¥ ae 
ow 
8 CORNGRIT. Re ov’ 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. | ow” ” 


Head. Office and Mill, 
LEICESTER. 


obtained only of 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld |. 


SUMMER-DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


HOLLIS BROTHERS & CO. 


Port Office and Mill, 


R. J. MARSH & OO, Litd., 8S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 


To be 


Registered 
|} TRADE MARE, 


HEDON ROAD, HULL. 


OOD BLOCK FLOORING 


_ Carefully laid by experienced men in all parts of the Kingdom, SPECIAL BOND if required. 
Pee, Ca SSO Cie. bbw x SS Sd Ses ee oo a wr 


w and Artistic Designs. 


JOINERY to any detail. 


OAK DOORS slightly over Deal Prices in Stock Sizes. 
Apply for Wood Block List No. 2c, and Moulding Book No. 2c. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


4 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LA CRUCHE CASSsiig. 


NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTY, CLERKENWELL. 


ATHEDRAL SERIES._GLOUCESTER: FROM CLOISTERS, J,00KING 
SOUTH-EAST._CHOIB, LOOKING EAST.—CRYPT, LOOKING 1TO- 
WARDS ENTRANCE, 


VARIETIES. 


A CARVED oak altar has been 
near Sleaford. 


THE new Free Church at Kames, Kyles of Bute, for the 
congregation of Kilfinnan, was openéd on Sunday. 

IT is proposed to demolish the celebrated Milan opera 
house La Scala. The theatre is too large and inconvenient for 
modern tastes. 

A NEw pulpit of Italian and Thessalian marble and alabaster 
has been presented to St. Cuthbert’s parish church, Edinburgh, 
in memory of John Croall, the founder of the Croall lectureship. 

THE new public hall at} Cambuslang was opened on 
Saturday last. The hall is 76 feet in length, 40 feet wide and 
30 feet high, and lavatories, {cloak and retiring rooms are 
provided. 

THE parish church of Kilwinning, which has been closed 
for some time owing to extensive alterations and repairs 
and the introduction of a new organ, has been reopened for 
public worship. 

GLENLYON parish church, after being closed for four 
months for internal renovations, is now open for public 
worship. The interior of the church has been completely 
transformed, and the cost has been about 400/. 


A RECUMBENT figure in marble of the late Bishop Harper 
has been recently placed in the Cathedral at Christchurch, New 
Zealand. It was unveiled on All Saints’ Day, and is the first 
monument of the kind erected to a bishop in the Australasian 
colonies. 


THE thickly inhabited quarter of Athens known as 
Anaphiotika, immediately under the Acropolis, has been con- 
demned by the Government and turned over to the Greek 
Archeological Society for the purpose of excavation. The 


presented to Cranwell Church, 
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THE UNITED ASBESTOS PATENT 
“ SALAMANDER” DECORATIONS. 


eS 


inhabitants will receive compensation, and will be settled in 
the suburbs. ¢ 

THE picturesque church at Scawton, Yorkshire, has just 
been reopened after restoration. The church is situated on 
the highest part of the Hambledown Hills, and is of early 
Norman architecture. It consists of a nave and chancel with a 
south porth, all of very small dimensions. 

AFTER the City Council meeting on Wednesday, 
extensive structural alterations will be made at the 
Town Hall, and the work is expected to occupy about two 
months, It will therefore be desirable that the charitable 
meetings, &c., formerly held in the hall during the months of 


(Jan. 7; 1808 3 


March 2, 
Liverpool | 


March and April should take place either before or after these _ 


months. 

MEsSsRS. WILLIAM EvE & SON, architects and surveyors, 
10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, inform us that they 
taken Mr. Frank Norman Eve (the youngest son of their 
senior member) into partnership. The title of the firm will in 
future be William Eve & Sons. 


AN important archeological discovery has been made in 


have wae 


Russia, at Maikop, im the northern Caucasus, where, in a burial — 
mound, a great quantity of gold and silver ornaments has been 


found, probably belonging to some Scythian king, and dating 
centuries before Christ. There are gold rings, ornaments; 
jewellery, silver tankards, bronze axes and other interesting. 
objects. 

THE promoters of the Tanat Valley Railway, 
to Llangynog, have received an intimation from the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury that they are prepared to make 
a special free grant of 18,000/. in aid of the line. - The proposed 
railway will open up a fertile agricultural country, and also tap 
a district rich in minerals. 
been made under the Act. 

THE Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company intend 
erecting shortly extensive works at Moses 
from which breakdown gangs will be despatched throughout 
the Bolton district. A staff of nearly two hundred blacksmiths, 
mechanics, fitters and other workmen will be employed at the 
new works. Red 

It has been decided to celebrate the jubilee of Cavendish 
Congregational Chapel, Manchester, which occurs in June next, 
by a scheme of renovation. The chapel is described as “ dirty, 
in ill-repair, badly lighted, and the organ is breaking up of old 
age.” The renovation will cost about 1,500/, ee ie 
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A NEw wing for the Church of Scotland Deaconess Hospital, | 
Edinburgh, has been opened. The cost was 3,000/. It pro- | 
vides a surgical-room, said to be one of the best equipped in 
Scotland, and. accommodation for the nurses and probationers. 

THE Rev. Thomas Loxham, who for forty-seven years has 

been rector of Great Lever, a township which adjoins Bolton, 
has intimated his intention to present 12,000/. for a new church 
and schools in Rishton Lane, a populous part of Great Lever. 
'. Atv the Walsall Guildhall William Wistance was fined 5s. | 
and costs for having erected a temporary wheelwright’s shop 
in the George Hotel yard without depositing plans; and 
Samuel Wilkes was also fined 5s. and costs for erecting a tem-_ 
porary workshop at his works without depositing plans. 

WITHIN the last two months much progress has been made 
with the construction of the Troon new graving dock. The 
retaining walls have been completed for the greater portion of 
their length on both sides, and the workmen are also busy with 
the south-west support of the dock gates. There is still a con. 
siderable inflow of water into the workings from the wet dock, 
and this has to be kept down by almost continuous pumping. 


CONSIDERABLE progress had been made with the erection 
of a church parlour and other conveniences in connection with 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Maryport, when it was found that the 
west wall of the building had subsided considerably, making a 
crack fully 3 inches wide in the end and partition walls. The 
wall is now being taken down, and it is intended to cut the 
foundations 6 feet deeper. 


A HORRIBLE accident occurred on January 3 at the Jubilee 
Brickworks, Moxley, Darlaston, to a young man named Edward 
Hastings. While Hastings was employed in feeding a machine 
with clay his clothing got entangled in the machinery, and 
before he could release himself he was pulled violently under 
the rollers and mangled to death, his body presenting a sicken- 
ing appearance, nearly every bone being broken. 


A MEETING of the lunatic asylum committee was held on | 


the 3rd inst. at the Birmingham Council House, Alderman 
Lloyd presiding. The chief business was the consideration of 
the appointment of an assessor to advise the committee on the 
competitive plans sent in for the new asylum which is to be 
erected at Northfield. After some deliberation the committee 
decided to appoint Mr. George T. Hine, of Parliament Street, 
Westminster, who is frequently employed as assessor by the 
Lunacy Commissioners. 
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THE enormous four-storeyed house of Herr Anton Dreher, 
situated in-the Hatvaner Utza, Buda-Pesth, which leads toa 
railway station, and has just been widened 75 feet, is to be 
moved back into line with the new houses which have taken 
the place of the ugly old buildings that encumbered the street. 


| Two Hungarian engineers have worked out the plans for 


moving the Dreher House, and hope to accomplish the feat 


/ with American screws in a week. 


A CURIOUS effect is produced by the demolition of the front 
of the house occupied by Messrs. Pooley & Son, the well-known 
weighing-machine makers of Fleet Street. It is one of those 
included in the scheme for the widening of the street. The old 


| front 1s now nearly down, and discloses a handsome new 


one some 20 or 25 feet behind it which has been erected without 


| any external indication that the work was in progress, and 


apparently without any interference with the daily routine of 


| the firm’s business. 


A LARGE meeting of the inhabitants of Workington passed, 
without a single dissentient, a resolution empowering the 
Workington Corporation to contribute a sum not exceeding 
150,000/. towards the erection of the new deep-water dock. 
The Mayor stated that Messrs. Cammell had decided to con- 
tribute 70,000/, The Moss Bay and Workington Hematite 
Companies had been asked for 25,0007. each, but had not yet 
replied. 

AT a meeting of the Stratford Rural District Council Mr. 
T. Smallwood, of Henley-in-Arden, was appointed inspector 
and collector under the recently adopted waterscheme. A long 
discussion took place as to the alleged need of greater super- 
vision in the management of the roads in the Henley district. 
It was said that Mr. Coles, the surveyor, did his best, but he 
had 170 miles of road under his care, and could not possibly 
do all the work required. The matter was referred to a com: 
mittee. 


THERE is a proposal to construct a short railway between 
the Mont St. Michel and the mainland of Normandy. As most 
tourists know, the mount is an isolated rock 160 feet high, 
standing at the end of the bay of St. Michel, and connected 
with the mainland by a causeway of sand, which is submerged 
at high tide. It is feared that if the proposal be carried out 
the splendid Medizval abbey and fortifications on the rock will 
suffer irretrievably. The Minister of Fine Arts, however, has 
no official knowledge of the project; into which a local inquiry 
has been opened. 
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A PROMINENT master. builder of Lancaster, Mr. William 
Warbrick, died suddenly at Lancaster Royal Infirmary (which 
institution he had built) on the 29th ult., aged sixty-four. He 
was the son of a well-known builder who erected the great 
bridge of the London and North-Western Railway Company 
crossing the Lune at Lancaster, and also Rossall College, and 
his own public works included, in addition to that mentioned, 
the Winmarleigh Hall of the Royal Albert Asylum, the Storey 
Institute, Lancaster, and other important works for the architec- 
tural firm of Paley, Austin & Paley. 

BRECHIN CATHEDRAL, which dates from the end of the 
twelfth century, is to be completely restored at a cost of about 
10,c00o/, The nave alone has been used for public worship for 
many generations, the choir being left in a ruinous state. 
Plans by Mr. John Honeyman, Glasgow, provide for the 
entire rebuilding of the choir—a piece of Early Pointed 
Gothic of great beauty—and the restoring of the nave to 
its original condition. The earlier Celtic church, which stood 
on the site, is still commemorated by the famous Round 
“Tower. 

DURING the small hours of Saturday morning two cottages 
in Wagon Road, Wincham, near Northwich, collapsed. The 
dwellings were part of a ruined block of six which were 
abandoned. Owing to the subsidence of the ground beneath, 
the whole were bolted together, but, despite this, the two end 
buildings fell away, and on visiting the site the people living 
500 yards away, who had been roused by the collapse, found a 
complete ruin. This is the most treacherous part of the salt 
district, and the houses are surrounded by lakes acres in extent 
where once was sound land. There isa brine shaft 50 yards 
from the ruins. 

THE waterworks committee of the Manchester Corporation 
are about to ask the City Council to approve the letting of 
tenders for the buildings and plant required for an additional 
hydraulic power station in Manchester. Borrowing powers 
have been secured to the extent of 100,000/., but it. is not 
intended to expend the whole of this sum at present. The new 
station will be situated in Pott Street, Ancoats, and will 
ultimately, in regard to the plant, be equal in capacity to the 
Gloucester Street station. 

ON Saturday an inquest was held by Dr. Thomas on 
Charles K. Bedells, sixty-five, architect and surveyor to the 
Ha:per Estate, lately residing at Toft Lodge, Hornsey Lane. 
Charles H. Bedells, architect and surveyor, Cecil Park, Crouch 
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End, stated that on Friday afternoon he accompanied Mr. C. 
K. Bedells to inspect some premises in Harpur Street and 
North Street, Theobald’s Road. While going along the pas- 
sage witness heard a fall, and found that his companion had 
fallen down the stairs. Dr. Gould stated that he was called to 
see Mr. Bedells, whom he found to be dead. A Post-mortem 
examination showed that he suffered from fatty degeneration of 
the heart. There was no doubt he was seized with a fainting 
attack, and the concussion of the fall caused a rupture of a 
blood-vessel on the brain and death. The Jury returned a 
verdict of accidental death. 

THE work of restoring the parish church of Stratford-on- 
Avon has been recommenced. A good deal has been done 
within the last ten or twelve years, but beyond taking down the 
galleries in the side aisles, and removing the whitewash from 
the walls and the clerestory, nothing has been done to the nave. 
The work now commenced includes the removal of the pews 
from that part of the church preparatory to the relaying of the 
floor, and the provision of a more complete system of heating. 
The contractors for the work in the nave are Messrs. Smith & 
Son, of Milverton, and for the heating apparatus Mr. John 


‘Grundy, of Manchester and London, the architect for the whole 


scheme of restoration being Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. 


THE Town Council of Aberdeen has resolved by twenty-two 
votes to five to give a further contribution of 5,000/. towards 
the University extension scheme, contingent on the University 
Court raising the amount required to enable them to complete 
the scheme in terms of the existing arrangement, including the 


clearing away of Broad Street Buildings, in front of Marischal 


College, the completion of the south wing of the college and the 
terminal tower, and the enclosing of the quadrangle facing 
Broad Street. The minority were in favour of deferring the 
question of giving a further contribution till the buildings in 
Broad Street are removed and New Greyfriars Church is erected. 


A TERRIBLE disaster occurred on Monday evening at 
London, Ontario, whereby twenty-two persons were killed out- 
right, while upwards of a hundred are seriously, in many cases 
hopelessly injured. The occasion was a political meeting, fol- 
lowed by a conversazione at the City Hall. The building 
was densely crowded, and about 1o o’clock a portion of the 
floor fell in, precipitating upwards of 200 persons on to the 
floor beneath, which, giving way in its turn, landed them 


eventually in the cellar. The injuries inflicted on the 


victims were rendered more numerous and serious by the falling 
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among them of an immense safe and a heavy steam coil. The 
city engineer states that the cause of the accident was the 
breaking of a heavy compound beam which ran beneath the 
floor almost at the centre of the part which gave way. This 
beam was composed of twelve timbers, each 3 inches by 4, 
securély jointed together. It broke in the middle, rolling all 
the people standing anywhere on the surrounding space into 
one mass. The engineer says that he did not consider that the 
hall was dangerous, but that the tremendous dead weight of 

‘the enormous crowd present caused the beam to snap, with the 
results described. 

THE borough surveyor has presented a report to the War- 
rington General Purposes Committee on the cost of improving 
the Warrington Bridge, which is the only outlet from the town 
over the Mersey into Cheshire. After giving statistics showing 
the number of pedestrians and vehicles passing over the bridge 
on given dates, he states that the present bridge is inadequate 
for the traffic which has to pass over it. It is suggested that 
the bridge be altered and improved by throwing out cantilever 
footways and adding the present footways to the carriage- 
way. It is mentioned that a solution to the difficulty would be 
to construct an iron girder bridge 60 feet wide, the cost of which, 
including a temporary structure while the new bridge was being 
erected, would be about 10,000/. 


AT Liskeard Major-General Hutchinson, of the Board of 
Trade, inquired into the cause of the fatality at Treviddo 
Viaduct, Cornwall Railway, on November 15, when two 
labourers engaged in the construction of a new viaduct were 
killed, ‘They had clambered on to a wooden rib to release a 
derrick chain, when the guy rope used to keep the rib upright 
was by some means slackened, causing it to overturn, precipita- 
ting the men into the valley 80 feet below. The inspector 
thought the men’s dangerous expedition upon the rib might be 
obviated, but the witnesses declared it impossible to change 
the method of releasing the derrick chain. 

THE tower and baptistery which the congregation of St. 
Martin’s Church, Potter Newton, Leeds, have erected as a 
memorial to the late vicar (the Rev. R. G. P. Bullock) were 
dedicated by the Bishop of Ripon. The tower, which is at the 
west end of the church, has only been carried to a height of 
50 feet, but it is intended at some future date to carry it to its 
proper height, and to add a spire. The baptistery is formed of 
the lower portion of the tower, and is open to the church. Its 
inside measurement is 16 feet by 16 feet.. At the west end of 
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the baptistery, directly opposite the centre aisle, there is to be 
a window, costing 250/.. The font, which formerly stood in the 
north-west corner of the church, has been cleaned and placed 
in the centre of the baptistery. A belfry, 19 feet high, has been 
made in the tower, and in it a tenor G-sharp bell will be hung. 
A tablet, bearing a suitable inscription, has been fixed on the 
wall underneath the west window. 


THE Urban Councils of Northwich, Winsford and Middle- 
wich and the Rural Council of Northwich have received a letter 
from the County Council bearing upon the provision of joint 
infectious hospitals for the districts mentioned. The clerk to 
the County Council is instructed to ask the authorities interested. 
to give their earnest consideration to the advantages to be 
gained by combination of the several districts into one hospital 
district over that of each separate council providing at its own 
cost hospital accommodation for its own district. The site 
of a combined hospital and the contributions to be made 
thereto could be mutually agreed upon between the authorities 
either on the rateable value or population, or both combined, 
and it was suggested that the separate hospitals already pro- 
vided should, if they complied with the regulations of the Locah 
Government Board, be retained as smallpox hospitals, and that 
all the authorities, or some of them, should combine and 
establish a joint hospital for other infectious diseases. 


AT a special meeting of the Douglas Town Council, held 
on Tuesday, the report of Messrs. Stevenson & Burstall, 
engineers, the authors of the improved scheme of drainage for 
Douglas adopted by the Council was considered. Mr. Stevenson 
explained the causes that had resulted in his original estimate 
of 29,0007. having been increased to over 49,000/., and reported 
upon other matters connected with the scheme. The highways 
committee recommended that Tynwald Court be applied to for 
further borrowing powers of 20,000/., in addition to the 35,000/. 
already sanctioned in connection with the scheme. Mr. Chad- 
wick contended that if the scheme were carried out it would 
entail an expenditure of 75,000/., and urged that the whole 
matter should be reconsidered. Mr. Cubbon and others main- 
tained that to throw over the scheme would involve delay that 
would be dangerous, and would not result in a financial saving. 
Mr. Clucas opposed the recommendation, and denounced the 
use of Adam’s lifts in connection with the scheme. He moved 
an amendment that Mr. Pritchard, who had also submitted a 
scheme to cost 29,000/., should be approached in the matter. 
The amendment was lost, and the recommendation carried. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. ing the needs of private consumers. The dry dock at Cargo 
Fleet, on the Tees, has been electrically lighted. Ten arc 
lamps of 3,000 candle- tee ibe each Pas Pigs ane 
ing to be proceeded with as easily by night as a e 
Br peak oats Po actenmennaee h, Oe pone en hers ae offices are also lighted up, the ionniee ee 
arranged as pit, stalls, private boxes, dress circle, &c. The incandescent lamps with waterproof cases for examining the 
stage will be 46 feet by 30 feet, and the cost of the building bottoms of vessels. 
about 14,000/. THE Leeds Corporation have in contemplation the purchase 
THE erection of the new dead meat market and abattoir, of the undertaking of the House-to-House Electricity Company. 
«which the Leeds Corporation are about to provide, will shortly | Ata meeting of the parliamentary committee it was stated that 
be commenced. The site is contiguous to New York Street | 2 friendly interview with representatives of the Company had 
and Harper Street. been arranged. 


THE Leeds Corporation are about to proceed with the con- Mr. W. A. CHAMEN, chief assistant to the Crompton 
struction of a steel girder bridge over the river Aire at South | Company, has been recommended by a majority of fifteen to 
Accommodation Road. They are inviting tenders for the work. | six for election to the position of electrical engineer to the 
Glasgow Corporation. Mr. Chamen, although only 33 years of 
age, has had a distinguished career as an electrician. He had — 
charge of the construction of the electrical installation at Liver- 


"LUTON, with a population of about 35,000, is to have a theatre. 
The plans, which Have been passed by. the Town Council, 


_ THE new superstructure of Moorgate Street station, de- 
signed by Mr. Delissa Joseph, has now been completed ata 


‘cost of about 18,000/., the contractors being Messrs. J. Allen & 
Sons. The elevation, which is Classic in design, is executed in pool Street. station, | the Mettopolitan teria: 


a . : Eastern Railway. At present he has charge of the construction 
ne Br mee pe as pele Bee eee te? ‘ee of the electrical installation for the head office of the Prudential 
new buildings take the place of the wooden structures which so seoea Company in London.’ Thea 
long disfigured this important site. oa ; : “F 
A COMPLETE electrical kitchen has been arranged at the 
Duane Street station of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of New York, which is presided over by a skilled 
chef, who serves electrically cooked luncheons to the heads of — 
departments and officials of the company. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. AT the last meeting of the St. Helens gas and lighting 
‘THE Local Government Board have lent 15,750/. for the | committee, the Town Clerk submitted the report of Dr. 


purpose of extension of the electric lighting of Harrogate. ‘Hopkinson with respect to the introduction of electrical traction 
THE Aberdeen Town Council have received permission to | UPON the tramways, in which the doctor advised that no further 
borrow 10,000/. for electric lighting purposes. extension of the electricity works be made pending the comple- 


tion of the works for supplying the energy for traction, the 
committee in the meantime putting up with the risks of any 
inconvenience that might arise. It was resolved that the 
question of the extension of the present plant be postponed and 
THE street lighting committee of Liverpool report the addi- | that only such additions to the undertaking as may be abso- 
tion of 97 electric arc lamps during the year, now making a total | lutely necessary be made for the present. It was further 
extending over 409} miles of streets, 561 passages and 1,350 | resolved that the present machinery for the electric supply of 
courts (reckoning lamps of all kinds) under their control. For | the town hall be left in such a condition that, if the necessity 
1898 it has been decided to expend 136,9872.in the extension of | should arise, the town hall and the Gamble Institute may be ~ 
the electric supp ly, chiefly for tram service, but also for supply- | connected therewith. 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. R. H. & J. PEARSON, LIMITED, of High Street, 
Notting Hill Gate, send us their book of ‘“‘ New Designs in the 
‘Rumford Teale’ and ‘ Rumford Armstrong’ Fireplaces, with 
Constructional Improvements.” Many of these are of great 


of fireclay in these stoves is of great importance, while the 
absence of all metal behind the back and sides permits of a 
greater thickness of fireclay being used, thus making ‘it less 
liable to fracture. A large proportion of the heat evolved from 
the fuel becomes stored up in the fireclay, and is subsequently 


given off into the room. The only ironwork in these stoves 
actually in contact with the fire is the bottom grate and the 
front bars, which are constructed with as small amount of metal 
as possible. The overhanging baffle is constructed at such an 
angle that it retards the too rapid passage of the heat into the 
flue. The back, baffle and sides of these stoves consist of six 
separate blocks of fireclay; this is to prevent the cracking 
caused by unequal expansion and contraction, which is of such 
common occurrence in fireplaces where a large surface of fire- 
clay is made in one piece. We append an illustration of one of 
Messrs. Pearson’s stoves, by which it will be seen that in 
conjunction with tiles and mantel they have an artistic 
appearance. 


LORD WIMBORNE has offered 1,000/. towards the erection 
of a new church at Heatherlands, if the remainder of the 
money required is subscribed. 

MESSRS. WATERLOW BROTHERS & LAYTON’S “ Architects’ 
Diary for 1898” has appeared. It is as comprehensive, as 
correct, and as well arranged as its predecessors, 


A HANDSOME addition to the gwasz public buildings ot 
Carlisle has been made in the erection of Mr. Fred Telford’s 
new auction rooms in Lonsdale Street. The ground floor 
comprises a hall 45 feet by 40 feet, with large vestibule at — 
the Lowther Street end of the building, which will be the public 
entrance. At the other end of the front is the auctioneer’s 
private entrance, also the staircase to rooms above, The door 
for removing and receiving furniture, &c., is situated in Crosby 
Street. The large hall ceiling is formed in three panels with 
/ ornamental beams and cornice, the walls being broken up with 
pilasters. There being an abundance of light by night and 
day, a very pleasing and restful effect to the eye is the result. 
| The accommodation on the first floor comprises an estate sale- 
room with private office and retiring rooms, two suites of offices, 
lavatory, access to this floor being by an easy stair broken in 
the centre. The plans and drawings were by Mr. H. H. 
Hodgkinson. 


excellence, combining as they do bright, cheerful appearance 
with the maximum of comfort and economy of fuel, increased 
heating power and diminution of smoke. The preponderance 
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PROPERTY SALES IN 1897. 


London Auction Mart during the past year was ©,257,723/., and 
is considerably in advance of the total of 4,476,801/. for 1896. 
In addition, considerable transactions have been effected in the 
provinces, whilst numerous important sales have been con- 
cluded by private treaty. The most. notable feature in the 
year’s business, says the Estates Gazette, has been the facility 
with which brewing concerns and licensed properties, both in 
London and the provinces, have been sold at remarkably high 
prices. One of the largest, if not the largest deal in licensed 
properties under the hammer was effected by the sale of the 
Royal Oak, Bayswater, with reversion to freehold in eight years, 
for 80,000/. 


pally by societies and trustees with funds to invest. The 
general price has averaged about thirty-two years’ purchase, 
but now and again a much higher value has been obtained. 
The year has seen a considerable increase in the demand for 
small freehold properties, and the readiness with which these 
have been purchased, generally at very satisfactory prices, may 
be regarded as a sign that this class of property is recognised 
with increasing favour as a reliable and profitable form of 
investment. 

Building sites, both in the Metropolis and chief provincial 
centres, have been readily sold at good prices. A corner site 
fronting Piccadilly and Old Bond Street, containing 3,210 feet, 
realised 115,000/.; another of 734 feet in Lombard Street, 
30, 100/. (412. ‘per foot) ; the site of St. Michael’s Church, Wood 
Street, City, 3,700 feet, 31,5002. ; a building estate at Battersea 
of 3 acres, 3,250/. per acre; one at Putney, 3,000/. per acre ; 
another at Balham, 3,700/. per acre. In the provinces a seaside 
building estate at Broadstairs, of 5} acres, sold for 836/. per 
acre ; a site at Leeds, of 660 square yards, was disposed of for 
49,500/.; another of 2,725 square yards in the same city, 
46,500/. ; and one of 817 yards, with a hotel and other buildings 
on it, 30,000/. 

Farms and agricultural land have not sold very readily, but 
in many cases prices have been secured which, as things now 
are, may be considered fairly good. The top price for good 
land, well situated for market and rail, has been about 557. per 
acre. Not so many landed estates as usual have been offered 
this year, probably due to the fact that the Jubilee celebrations 
seriously interfered with business in June, which is always the 
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principal month for sales of this kind. Most of the sales have 


_ been effected by private treaty. The chief sales by auction 
THE total amount of the sales which have taken place at the | 
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have been Studley Castle, Warwickshire, 2,550 acres (in lots), 
61,605/.; the Ballimore Estate, West Highlands, 8,000 acres, for 
50,0007. ; Middleton Hall Estate, Brentwood, Essex, 450 acres, 
44,5507.; the Dawick Estate, Peeblesshire, 3,561 acres, 
27,500/.; Dalston Hall Estate, Cumberland, 1,562 acres, 
39,3354; Dyffryn Estate, Anglesea, 832 acres, 25,800/. ; 
Strachur Estate,» Loch Fyne, 7,920 acres, 28,800/. ; 
Barton House, near Warwick, 746 acres, 26,700/. 3 and 
Peaton Hall, Salop, 1,038 acres, 20,000/. The principal 
sales by private treaty have included Cleveland House, 


St. James’s Square, for about 70,000/.; Thorney House, Ken- — 


sington, for nearly 60,000/.; Temple Belwood, near Doncaster, 


| 1,700 acres, nearly 40,c00/.; Treherne House, Hampstead, 
Ground rents have again been eagerly sought after, princi- | 


23,000/.; Lake House Estate, Fareham, 786 acres, 12,000/, ; 
Ardross, Ross-shire, 3,700 acres ; Studley Castle, Warwickshire 


(a property which changed hands no less than four times in the — 


year); York House, Twickenham (to the Duc d’Aumale); and 


Novington Estate, Sussex, 1,000 acres. 

Amongst the principal licensed properties disposed of 
were :—The Avondale Hotel and Hatchett’s Restaurant, Picca- 
dilly, for 127,000/.; Southover Brewery, Lewes, with thirty-five 
tied houses, 117,100/.; Royal Oak, Bayswater (in the form of a 


reversion to the freehold in eight years), 80,000/.; King’s — 


Langley Brewery, with thirty-two tied houses, 64,o00/.; Har- 


penden Brewery, with thirty-four tied houses, 58,500/.; French _ 


Horn and Half Moon, Wandsworth, 56,000/.; Red Lion, 


Walworth Road, 50,200/.; Pontefract Castle, Marylebone Road, — 


49,5002.; Dagnall Brewery, Herts, with twenty-four tied houses, 
47,000/.; and Royal Hotel, Southend, 45,100/, ; 


WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS IN LONDON. 


‘THE housing of the working classes committee of the London 


County Council has presented a return showing the receipts” . 
and expenditure for the year 1896-97 in respect of all workmen’s — 


dwellings and model lodging-houses erected or owned by the 
Council. 


termination of the Council’s financial year, the committee find — 


The balances brought forward from 1895-96 disclose — 
a deficiency of 769/. and at the end of March 1897, the” 


themselves with a further deficiency of 1,186, making a total 


charge on the rates of 1,955/. 


for the past year cannot be taken as a fair indication of 
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financial results of the Council’s housing policy. The Boundary _ accommodate eighty adult patients, but will eventually be 
Street (Whitechapel) scheme, the largest work in housing the extended to take double that number. As many as the funds will 
_ working classes which the Council has yet undertaken, shows a allow will for three weeks be treated absolutely free, and others 
satisfactory result. In all, ten blocks of dwellings are now | who can afford to contribute will be admitted on payment of a 
opened on the site, some of them only as recently as March small sum per week. The plans of Messrs. Hemsoll & Pater- 
last, and the accounts, so far as it has been found possible to son of Sheffield have been selected for the convalescent home. 
balance them, exhibit a surplus of 33. The committee, The frontage will be to Whiteley Wood, the main entrance 
however, expressly state that it is impossible to say from this dividing the building, the men’s department being on one side 
account what may be the effect of the schemeas a whole. The and that for women on the other. The building will be in three 
accounts in respect to Beechcroft Buildings, Brook Street, storeys, and future extensions will be in the form of wings har- 
Limehouse, exhibit a deficiency of 120/. and, when the whole | monising in style with the original structure. The design is 
of the capital charges are brought into account, the committee | free Renaissance, and the building will be of red brick with 
think that r5o/. will represent the probable annual deficiency | stone dressings. 
in respect to these buildings. The feats pee odeing- | 
house in Parker Street, Drury Lane, shows, as it did in tne 
previous year, a substantial els in working, and in this | THE PROPOSED GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
field the Council appears to have a large, useful and profitable THE following evidence was given by Colonel R. W. Edis, 
opportunity of using its powers under the Housing of the  F.S.A., before the select committee on Government Offices :— 
Working Classes Act, 1890. | Chairman: You are a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
| and a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects ?—Yes. 
‘ You have had, as we all know, very considerable experience 
_ in regard to large buildings in London ; and further, I believe, 
A NEW CONVALESCENT HOME FOR SHEFFIELD. you have paid considerable attention to the question which we 
THERE has been on view at Sheffield the architectural designs are specially called upon here to consider, namely, the question 
sent in competition for the convalescent home and the alms- of sites for Government offices, especially as regards the align 
houses to be erected out of money left for the purpose by the | ment of Whitehall and the surroundings of Parliament ?—l 
late Mr. George Woofindin. The deceased was one of four | have. 
brothers who were in early life engaged in the Sheffield trades. | I believe you have considered the question so far that you 
They entered into an agreement with each other never to | have prepared certain rough plans with regard to some im- 
marry, to save all they could, and as each died off the survivors | provements in certain portions of these designs ?—Yes, 
should inherit his hoardings. One of the brothers broke away | But first of all let me ask you, with regard to the proposals 
and married. The other three remained faithful. George out- of the Government, have you any criticism to offer on the block. 
lived his brothers, and when he died in 1895 he left over plan showing the proposed building on the Great George 
100,000/, After the payment of a few bequests, he directedthat | Street site ?-I say distinctly that the corner of the site ought 
the residue should be devoted to the erection and endowment to be made parallel with the eastern side of Parliament Street ; 
of a block of almshouses and aconvalescent home. The trustees that it should be brought out at a rectangle. If there is any 
have purchased for the almshouses an admirable site close to question as to the diversion of the traffic that is a matter for 
the entrance to Ecc'esall Woods, which are public property. the police, and I think it would be an insult to the police to 
The area is 24 acres, with a southern aspect. It is skirted by a suggest that they cannot manage it perfectly well, or if there is 
belt of trees, and the Porter brook as it leaves the woods runs any difficulty why not alter Parliament Gardens, and take a 
through it. The scheme is to erect at first 20 cottages, for six third street across diagonally, and let certain of the traffic go 
married couples and fourteen single inmates. A site of nearly that way. I say that that circular angle is an extremely bad 
17 acres has been obtained for the convalescent home. It is architectural feature, and I do not think it is necessary at all in 
about 2 miles further up the Porter valley, has a southernaspect view of the proposed widening of Parliament Street. 
and overlooks the Whiteley Woods. The home is at first to With regard to the alignment your criticism would apply 
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with more hostility to the obtuse angle? 
the obtuse angle. 


I object entirely to 


In fact you would prefer a rectangle at the Parliament Street | 
I think it should be 


corner? Yes, instead of a circular corner, 
brought to a rectangle. 

You say that not only from a financial point of view, but 
from anvarchitectural point of view Purely: from an architec- 
tural point of view. Financially, no doubt, it would help, be- 

cause you would get more space in the building, but I am 
speaking of it architecturally. 

All you hold strongly is, as I understand, that there should 
be a rectangle at the corner there ; you are. not speaking so 
much of the slight setting back proposed there ?—Yes, I do not 
think it is necessary to set it back. I think the line of frontage 
ought to be continued. 

Supposing you had to dispose of the site you would naturally 
endeavour to make the most use you could of ‘the building site 
you had got ?— Certainly. 

You do not think it necessary to throw it back upon purely 
architectural grounds ?—Not at all. 

If it was thrown back you would say it must be thrown back 
upon the parallel ? 

Then with regard to the islands shown here in the middle of 
the street (on private scheme), I understand you object to that 
feature ?—I think it is absurd and atrocious. 

You think that in a street of that width the traffic could be 
properly managed by the police without anything more than 
ordinary refuges ?—Yes, speaking from a large experience, from 
a military point of view, having had comma and over men lining 
the streets on one or two occasions, | have never found the 
least failing in that respect with regard to the police, and it 
would be an insult to the police to suggest that they could not 
manage the traffic properly here. 

Coming now to the proposed War Office, first of all with 
regard to the plan of the Office of Works, although I believe 
you will afterwards suggest an improvement in it, I understand 
you think, so far as the site goes, it is perfectly possible to put 
a good War Office on that site ’—Certainly. 

The fact of its not being a rectangular site is only a matter, 
you think, for the ingenuity of the architect to get over a 
think that the pointed corner at the eastern angle would give 
an opportunity for an effective design in the shape of a hand- 
some tower, or something of that kind, which would make it a 
very fine design. 

You think there would not be any more difficulty in dealing 


a 


WITH OR WITHOUT PILOT LIGHT. 
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with that site than Mr, Waterhouse had to meet in dealing with 
the National Liberal Club, or than you had to meet in designing 
the Constitutional Club ae think not. 


At any rate, it would be no bar to the erection of.a building 


useful for the purpose and of fine architectural proportions ?— 
Certainly not. 


give you more room, so that you should square the frontage 
by altering Whitehall Place, which would give you about 80 feet 
more frontage (handing in a plan); you would then get a 


rectangular building, and if you want to have reference to the 
low buildings i in front, it would be perhaps desirable to have an — 
the line of the — 


open court to Whitehall, as shown on my plan ; 
Horse Guards Avenue cuts so nearly on the screen in front of 
the Horse Guards that I see no reason to suggest any altera- 
tion, but if Whitehall Place were altered as I suggest, it would - 
come exactly opposite Adams’s screen of the Admiralty, 
so that you would have on the one side Vardy’s screen of 


the Horse Guards, and on the other side the screen of the 
If that suggestion were carried out it would embrace ~ 
the two buildings, the War Office and the Admiralty, which — 
could be joined underneath easily enough in these days by — 


Admiralty. 


The only suggestion I would make as to that is 
one which I have sketched on a plan I have here which would ~ 
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means of subways and lifts, or something of that sort; so 


that the War Office, the Admiralty and the Horse Guards would © 


all be connected without crossing the streets at all excep ® 


underground. 
Though, as you have said, it is not impossible to construct 


a good War Office on that site, you at the same time think an 


extension on this corner here (pointing to the plan) would im- 
prove the building ?—I think it would improve the building, and 


it would keep the site symmetrical, and you would have a raison 


@ étre for altering Whitehall Place, 


certain amount of rooms ill- shaped and you have a vatson @éire 
to centre with Adam’s screen of the Admiralty. 
my opinion, be a mistake to take down either the Horse Guards BS 
or the Admiralty screen. 


It would, in — 


You square your a 
site at once and get more room; you would not then have a — 


But of course this would naturally ie a more expensive — ee 


scheme, because it-would take a greater portion of land on the 
north side for the new Whitehall Place. I see on this’ plan | 
which you have put in you show another improvement which — 


you suggest ?—This is merely a general suggestion for what Pe: 


say would be an improvement to this portion of London, to ~ 


widen this street to 100 feet wide on this side (pointing to the 
plan). 
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‘of the National Gallery through here (pointing to the plan), | reason why a fine building might not be erected on that site ?— 
because it would practically strike the corner of Drummond’s | I see no absolute reason why it might not, but I think itis a 
Bank : there is no such thing as an axial line there at all. I | question for the Government very carefully to consider whether 
propose a centre line there (pointing to the plan) ; I suggest that | they cannot, for the sake of making it very much better, take 
King Charles’s statue should be removed slightly, as shown there. | that piece into your block. That I think is a question which 
T have shown in a different colour here what is a public improve- | the Government ought to consider, because I think then with 
‘ment which has nothing to do with the Government, and there | the lines facing the two screens in Whitehall you would get a 
you see I have put the statue of Nelson back. I get by my | handsome block of new Government offices. 

jine the centre of Northumberland Avenue, the centre line of | As regards the question of Whitehall, it goes without saying 
Charing Cross and the centre line of the Mall as proposed, and | that what you propose could be done at much less expense; 
also the centre line of the Strand and the centre line of Cock- | perhaps, for one quarter of the expense that would be involved 
spur Street, converging here (pointing to the plan), so that, for | in the plan suggested by the Institute of British Architects ?— 
instance, looking from here into the park you would look into | I should think a great deal less than one quarter. 


the trees. That is the centre that I suggest. a You would widen it?—I would make the street 100 feet wide 
If Charing Cross is to be widened, you hold strongly that it | all the way down. 
‘should be on the eastern side and not the western side ?— And you would keep the alignment on the east side ?—That 


‘Clearly, your own plan shows that where it trends into this | is so, with a trend all the way round to the east. 
side the line wants widening all the way through on the east Then with regard to the Mall, you show an opening to the 
side. Your own plan shows it better than anything else. Mall into Charing Cross on your plan?—Yes. 


You say you have marked this proposal on this plan in a It is practically very much wider than the Office of Works 
different colour because you wish to show that it is not a | proposal, but it is on the same alignment ?—Yes. 
Government improvement, but rather a local or municipal You do not propose to turn it up as the Institute of Archi- 
improvement?—Yes. That (pointing to the plan) is a street | tects do ?—No, I think that is a mistake. 
ahich must be carried out now, because it has the lights of the | The proposal of the Institute of Architects would be more 


Hotel Metropdle and a large new building at the corner. It | expensive to carry out, because it would then be necessary to 
now runs through into Great Scotland Yard, and I suggest that | acquire the houses on the south side of Trafalgar Square ?>— 
‘the same sized street should be carried through there (pointing | Yes. 
ito the plan). Iam certain that if that were carried out the land | In the proposal which you have shown on your plan, 
ithat could be made use of there would pay for all the work of | although we should have to acquire some extra property, it 
the alteration; but that, as I say, is not a matter for the | would be very much less than under the plan of the Institute of 
‘Government ; it is a matter entirely for the London County | Architects ?—Very much less. 
‘Council. As regards this three-cornered site in Spring Gardens. I 
The part coloured dark red here, I understand, is additional | gather you would: not advise that being laid out for public 
ito what is proposed to be taken under Mr. Taylor’s plan ?— | buildings ?—I think a three-cornered site like that is rather a 
The portion coloured dark red is the additional piece which I | mean site to build upon, and further, you would block up the 
propose to add to the Government plan. The only alteration new Admiraltys you would block up the long line from the 


I have made is the alteration of the courts. | Mall, and it is not a pleasant site. 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer : That would involve the | Then, with regard to the Downing Street site, you are ot 
purchase of the north side of Whitehall Place, would it not?— course very well acquainted with the Horse Guards Parade and 


At present I gather the freehold is vested in the Government, | the adjoining buildings ; there are some. buildings there, such 
but you would have to buy out the leaseholds ; some of those | as the Treasury Chambers, which possess great architectural 
buildings you occupy, I believe. interest, and which you would not like to see removed ?—I 
-. Chairman: However, so far as your plan is concerned, think it would be a great pity to remove them. There is the 
though you would prefer the plan you suggest on architectural old historic cockpit on which Kent’s house is ; I think that is a 
grounds, and as making a better office, you see no absolute | building which certainly should not be taken away now. 
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one 


Generally speaking, I understand’ you have no fault to find | 
with regard to the Great George Street site?—No, except as 
regards the corner. 

So far as the War Office is concerned, although you would | 
prefer the scheme you have shown on your plan as possessing | 
architectural merits, especially with regard to the alignment, 
and to there being a subjective to the building on each side, 
the Horse Guards and the Admiralty, you say that a decent 
building could be put up on that site as it is shown there ?— | 
Certainly. 

With regard to any improvement such as that which you | 
have shown on the plan you have handed in ; what you have 
marked there in a different colour was an additional idea which 
you thought might be carried out as a metropolitan improve- 
ment ?—Quite so; but I think if you could get a broader 
frontage to the proposed new War Office it would be of very 
great assistance to the building. 

Mr. Smith-Barry : Do you consider that the present frontage 
is too narrow for a building of that size ?—It strikes me as being 
too narrow in proportion to its great depth. The important 
and imposing front would, of course, be that facing Whitehall, 
and a front of that kind should be extended as much as you 
possibly can do in my opinion. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer: You were the architect, | 
I believe, to the London School Board?—I designed all the | 
new offices and the new council chamber. The original small | 
centre block which I had to alter was designed by Mr. Bodley. | 

Was that a difficult site for lights ?—Somewhat difficult, but | 
we acquired a good deal of land at the back which heiped us 
considerably, and I planned the new council chamber where 
lights were not interfered with, and I kept it low. 

With a very satisfactory result, I believe?—They are good 
enough to say so. 

In this plan you have handed in you suggest two large 
courts ; is that merely a rough sketch? Quite a rough sketch. 
I think to make this a very handsome building you might make 
the inner court in that way so as to give a further view from 
the opposite side and make two courts there (pointing to the 
plan). As long as your courts only light passages round them | 
the size does not matter ; but if you are going to drive in, as in 
the Foreign Office, of course it is a very different matter. 

Have you considered a plan of that sort such as we have | 
on the wall there?—There seem to be very small courts 
shown on that plan, but of course I do not know what Mr. 
Taylor’s general plan was. He must have had some plan more | 
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in detail than that. I should not jike to criticise that plan » 
because it would not be fair. © 
You have not gone into the matter ?>—-No. , 
Of what kind of elevation should the building on that site 
be; should you recommend a building as high, say, as the 


_ present Foreign Office —I do not think there would be any ~ 


great objection to that, because it really has nothing to do with — 
the lower buildings on the opposite side. I should object to — 
any very high building being put up to dwarf the old Priel 
of the Horse Guards and Admiralty ; but considering the diss 
tance of the proposed new buildings, 1 do not think that is 
really a matter to be considered so long as it is not higher than : 
the other Government offices. 

With regard to the buildings between the present Home ~ 
Office and Great George Street, do you agree with the sug- — 
gestion made by the Institute of Architects that they should, as © 


| it were, match the existing front of the Privy Council Office, i) 


and all that block ?—Do you mean as to the ie or the 
design ? Mi 
I mean as regards elevation ?—I do not think that j is at aie 
necessary. I would not erect a Gothic building against it, but 
I do not think it is at all necessary to match it. 
It might be in correspondence rather with the Home Office ie 
than with the Privy Council Office ?—To a certain extent ; if it ~ 
is comparatively speaking on classical lines it is not necessary — 
to imitate or to copy. 
Mr. Disraeli: You would not be prepared to put a very ~ 
lofty building opposite the Horse Guards ?—No, I would rather ie 


_keep it down to about three storeys or four storeys at Be : 
| most. 


Because, of course, you have got the Banqueting Hall next 
it there ?—Yes, but the Banqueting Hall has already been to a oe 
Ido i; 
not think great respect has been paid to the Banqueting Hall. If 
the Banqueting Hall had been left in its original entirety it 
would be another thing. However, I do not like to criticise 
other people’s work; it is not a fair thing. What I meant to 
say is that the indivi duality of the Banqueting Hall has been 
done away with. 

You would not put a building as high as the Foreign Office 
there ?>—No, I would avoid that, but you must remember ee 
have a good deal of space in front. i 

You would not have any objection to a building with a 
ground floor and two floors above ?—I do not see any objection | 
to a building of three or even four floors. . 
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SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. sent it had 670 members, including fifty-two poncrary nea 


and twenty-six Associates. On the motion of Mr. 


On Saturday Sir John Hutton (the president) delivered his (chairman of the Council), seconded by Mr. W. W. West, a 
New Years address to the members of this Association, at | vote of thanks was accorded to Sir John Hutton for his address. : 


Carpenter’s Hall, London Wall.. He said it had long been the | 
wish of those interested in the Association to form a “fund from 
which members could be encouraged in their studies and 
researches in the interest of the public health. A liberal and | NEW CHURCH AT GLASGOW. 


practical proposal had now been made by one of their members : 
to found a Chadwick and Richardson memorial fund.. This | THE new Roman Catholic church, dedicated to St. Patrick, 


offer was a contribution of 50 guineas, provided that, within | was opened on Sunday last. The church is situated at the 
nine months, the fund was raised to 500 guineas. The com- | corner of North Street and William Street, Anderston, Glasgow, 
petitions for prizes would be held yearly in such form as might and is a picturesque building, qt is designed in. the Early 
be deemed best, either by having special competitions or for Decorated style. The nave is divided into seven bays, is 102 
the best papers read at Lorin, or any other of the branch | feet long, 30 feet wide, and, including aisles, the total width is 
meetings. To promote longevity was an aim and result of the | 59 feet. The clerestory is supported by three arches of a span 
work of the sanitary inspector. In 1660 the rate of mortality in — of 27 feet. These arches are supported by granite columns, 
London was 80 per 1,000 per annum, but the death-rate in the | so that two columns practically support the weight of clerestory 
county of London in 1896 was only 189. Many contributory on either side. The effect of these bold arches is very fine. 
causes must have operated in producing this result, not the In each of the seven bays of clerestory is a five-light 
least of which he claimed, in recent years, to be the zealous | window with traceried head, and in bays of aisle, on the 
labour of the sanitary inspector. A numberof authorities could | epistle side, are two two-light windows with traceried heads. 
be cited to show that the present death-rate of 18-9 per 1,000, | A splendid flood of light comes in from the great west 
light as it was, could be still further reduced, and no one | window, which is divided into seven lights, with richly traceried 
could be familiar with the poorer districts of London without | head, and is 32 feet high. The baptistery is placed at the end 
feeling convinced that that was so. Although science had | of the aisle on the gospel side and is lit by a three-light traceried 
come to our aid in numberless ways, cleanliness was an | window, and the confessionals are in recesses in the aisle on 
immense factor in all practical sanitary work. Filth was the | gospel side. The chancel is divided from nave by a chancel 
parent of disease, both among individuals. and communities. | arch and terminates with a five-sided apse, in each bay of which 
The question of the purity of the water supply to London | is a two-light window with traceried head. The side chapels 
would, he hoped, secure the early attention of thoughtful | are divided from chancel by an arch, over which are two two- 
people. He did not refer to special committees or Royal Com- | light windows with traceried heads, throwi ing a good light on 
missions, of which we had had many, resulting in dangerous altar, Each chapel is lit by a rose window. Ample provision 
delay and increased complications. He would not be surprised | has been made for entrance and exit. There are two doors 
to find that London in a few years’ time might have mournful | under great west window, approached by a flight of eight steps 
cause to regret her suicidal neglect of securing a new source of | from North Street, and another at the end of aisle, approached 
water supply. A tidal river could not, under'the most favour- | from William Street. Anexit door has been put at the chancel 
able circumstances, be an ideal source for so large a section of | end of aisle on the epistle side, leading into William Street. 
this vast community. An epidemic such as had recently | The organ gallery at the west end is reached by a circular 
afflicted Maidstone might at any time attack London with con- | stone staircase. The roof, supported by six principals, has 
sequences too alarming to contemplate. He did not pretend a total height, from floor to ridge, of 67 feet, but is ceiled 
to scientific knowledge, but he was convinced that residents in | internally at a height of 57 feet. The internal length of church 
London should strongly protest against the present happy-go- | is 134 feet. Accommodation is provided for over 1,000 worship- 
lucky policy in dealing with their water supply. Referring to | pers. There is ample sacristy accommodation. The presby- 
the numerical strength of the Association, he said that at pre- tery, which has just been completed, is connected to the church 
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by a corridor from the sacristy. The‘ church and presbytery | Gardens, adjoining the Houses of Parliament, and terminating 
are built of Locharbriggs stone, the roofs covered with slates | at the western end of Lambeth Bridge. ; 
from the Aberfoyle quarries. The church has been erected at The company propose to take power to stop up and discon- 
a cost of 9000/7. Both church and presbytery are lit by electric | tinue for public use a number of streets and places or some part 
light. The whole has been designed and carried out under the | or parts of these in the vicinity. The capital proposed is one 


direction of Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of London. million, with borrowing powers. There are restrictions on dis- 
| placing persons of the labouring class, and the company may — 
ee agree with the London County Council and the vestry of the — 


united parish of St. Margaret ee St. John, Westminster, or 
: either-of them, with respect to the construction and mainten- — 
WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENTS. | ance of certain of the proposed works, it being provided with — 
A BILL has been lodged seeking powers for an extension of | this connection that if it be so agreed the Council shall make 
the Victoria Embankment to Lambeth Bridge, with powers to | the proposed embankment, in which case all the powers to be 
reconstruct a part of the adjoining neighbourhood, to be carried | conferred on the company for making the embankment shall be i 
out by the Victoria Embankment Extension and St. John’s | transferred to and become vested in the Council. Br 
Improvement Company, some of the members being Mrs. | 
Ferdinand Faithfull Begg, Mr. Robert J. Price, Sir J. Lubbock, 
the Hon. Wm. Frederick Danvers Smith, and the Hon. Claude 
{ I oO e: ; 
ee ies The works to be authorised by the Bill are as MUNICIPAL OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A new street, 90 feet wide, commencing at or near the | THE hon. secretary of the Municipal Officers’ Association, Mr. 
Victoria Tower of the House of Parliament, and terminating | C. J. F. Carnell (Central Offices, 116 and 117 Holborn, London, 
in the Horseferry Road, at a point 70 yards or thereabouts to | E.C.), writes, January 1 :—“ May I venture to inform, through” 
the westward of the western end of Lambeth Bridge. A new | your columns, all municipal officers that the Right Hon. the” 
street, 60 feet wide, commencing at the eastern end of Great | Lord Mayor of London, Lieutenant-Colonel Davies, M.P., has 
Peter Street, Westminster, at a point opposite the north-eastern | accepted the presidency of the Municipal Officers’ Association, — 
corner of the Gas Light and Coke Company’s premises, and | and for the convenience of its members has taken commodious ~ 
terminating by a junction with street No. 1 before described, | offices at the above address, where in future all the business. 
at a point 250 yards or thereabouts north of Horseferry Road | will be transacted? The offices at present will be open-on 
aforesaid. A new street, 50 feet wide, commencing by a junc- | Tuesday and Thursday evenings from 6 to Io o'clock P.M. from 
tion with street No. 2 aforesaid, at a point 170 yards or there- | the 4th inst. The Association during the past year has largely” 
abouts east of the commencemsent thereof, and terminating by | increased its membership, and, with the continuance of the 
a junction with Horseferry Road at a point 150 yards or there- | support of members, hopes to be able to further develop its 
abouts from the south-east corner of the property aforesaid of | aims and objects. Among the features of the new year will be: 
the Gas Light and Coke Company. A new street, 4ofeet wide, the starting of a legal reference library for the use of members, 
commencing by a junction with street No. 1, before described, in addition to which the Local Government service papers will’ — 
at the south-western corner of the Victoria Tower Gardens, | be filed for reference. The attention of municipal officers is 
adjoining the Houses of Parliament, and terminating at the | drawn to this important step, and the Association will be glad 
commencement of the Embankment hereinafter described. to receive contributions of legal books for the furtherance of — 
A widening of Marsham Street, on the eastern side thereof, | this object. The conference of associations and societies (con- 
from the eastern end of Great Peter Street, Westminster, afore- | vened by the Municipal Officers’ Association), and representing — 
said, to Horseferry Road. all sections of Local Government officers has decided to rem 
An embankment or river wall with roadway. 4o feet wide | troduce the Local Authorities Officers’ Superannuation Bill in ~ 
thereon along the foreshore of the river Thames, commencing the next session of Parliament, and officers throughout the 
at or near the south-eastern corner of the Victoria Tower | country are earnestly requested to use their influence with — 
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members of Parliament in their respective divisions in support 
of the measure, and also to obtain promises to put down their 
names for the ballot. The Hill is a simple extension of the 
Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation Act of 1896, under which 
officers will be entitled to superannuation in return for a per- 
centage contribution from their salaries or emoluments when 
they become unable to discharge their duties by reason of per- 
manent infirmity of mind, body or of old age. The next 
general meeting of the Association will be held in the new 
premises on Tuesday, January 11, at 8 P.M, when, amongst 
other matters, the executive council will recommend the incor- 
poration of the Association. Officers duly.elected by any statu- 
tory Local Government authority are eligible for membership. 
The subscription is 5s. per annum, payable on January I in each 
year, and applications for membership should be made to. me 
at the offices of the Association.” 


WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF PLUMBERS. 


AT the quarterly meeting of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, held on the 2gth ult., the registration committee 
were received by the master and wardens at the Guildhall, and 
were afterwards entertained at dinner under the presidency of 
Alderman Richard Hind. Professor Garnett, Dr. Vacher and 
the representatives of the National Association of Master 
Plumbers and the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, were among those present. Mr. 
Bishop, past master of the company, spoke of registration as 
distinguishing a skilled calling from a trade one. Mr. W. 
Titmas referred to the old race of plumbers being better trained 
in workmanship than many in the present day. Mr. George 


period are equal to their predecessors in point of manual skill 
and superior in technical knowledge. He urged the develop- 
ment of more practical instruction among the younger members 
of the craft. The master of the company spoke of apprentice- 
ship being essential to the training of the plumber competent 
to execute sanitary work with safety to the public. Professor 


‘Garnett said the plumbers were foremost among those con- 


nected with the building trades in recognising the value of 
technical instruction, and he pointed out that the Technical 
Education Board had encouraged the establishment of classes 
for plumbers in London. Dr. Vacher instanced the Liverpool 
Corporation as one among the larger municipal bodies which 


| establish a trade museum in the East End. 
| was made to found an industrial hall and museum, under the. 
Taylor expressed the opinion that the leading workmen of the | 


were alive to the importance of the plumbers’ registratiom 
system as a branch of fublic health work. 


HISTORY OF THE BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM.. 


THE first steps towards the establishment of an industriali 
museum in London were taken in 1851 by merchants and’ 
bankers in the City, including Mr. Thomas Hankey, Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard, Mr. William Cotton, Mr. J. B. Heath, Mr. Geo. Carr- 
Glyn and others. Their desire was to establish a museum in- 
the City, but on account of the difficulty of procuring a site, 
the movement, which sprang from the Great Exhibition, fell! 
through. 

On February 29, 1860, a committee from East Londom 
waited on the First Commissioner of Public Works, asking for 
the assistance of the Government in establishing a museum in: 
the East End. The hon. secretary of the committee was the 
Rev. Dr. Hewlett. In the same year the Marquis of West- 
minster presided at a meeting in the East End, and was sup- 
ported by Lord Ebury, Lord Shaftesbury and others, the object 
bein g the establishment of a public library and museum within. 
reach of the working classes residing in that district and 
adapted to their wants. At this meeting a letter was read from 
the Right Hon. W. Cowper, Chief Commissioner of 
Works, promising Government aid to any scheme for 
providing beneficial recreation and intellectual improvement 
for the East End. From that time the question appears to 
have been prominently before the public. In 1862 Mr. (after- 
wards. Sir) Antonio Brady, Mr. Alderman Rose and others: 
applied to the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1862 to 
In 1864 an attempt 


patronage of the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Ebury, Lord 
Faversham, the Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., Sir Charles Eastlake 
and others. On January 31, 1865, Mr. H. A. Bruce, the vice- 
president of the Committee of Council on Education, wrote to 
Mr. F. Peel, the secretary of the Treasury, asking the approval 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to the proposal of 
the lords of the Committee of Council to offer at a nominal 
price the iron buildings of South Kensington in three lots to 
the proper authorities in the north, east and south of London. 
On February 21, -1865, the Secretary of the Treasury wrote 
to the Vice-President, asking for more detailed information. 
respecting the persons referred to as the proper authorities and 
for an estimate of the value of the buildings. The Vice- 
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President, in his reply, referred to the committee in the East 
End which waited on the First Commissioner of. Works in 
1860, to a committee in the south of London who waited on 
Lord Palmerston on August 16, 1860, and to a similar com- 
mittee in the north of London which had promoted a public 
meeting held in Islington on February 26, 1862, when the Lord 
President of the Council occupied the chair. The letter stated 
further that the original cost of the iron buildings was 12,090/., 
ibut if sold by auction the proceeds would be inconsiderable as 
compared with the public benefit which would result from the 
proposed application of them for the purpose of public 
anuseums. 

In a letter dated March 9, 1865, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury expressed to the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council the approval by the Lords Commissioners of the 
above proposal. On May 6 in the same year a meeting 
was held in South Kensington Museum, under the 
presidency of Earl Granville, the lord president of 
‘tthe Council. The meeting was attended by Lord Ebury, the 
Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., Mr. Bruce, M.P., Mr. Ayrton, 
M.P., and a number of other members of Parliament, of clergy- 
‘men and others. The Lord President stated that it was pro- 
posed that the iron buildings at South Kensington should be 
divided into portions and re-erected as local museums in 
various suburbs if suitable sites could be provided by local 
committees. At this meeting Mr. Antonio Brady urged the 
claims of the East End, and it was agreed that the local com- 
mittees in the east, south and north of London should be 
invited to send in their proposals within six months, the meet- 
ing being unanimously in favour of such museums. In August 
1865 Mr. Gladstone suggested that, pending the erection of a 
jpermanent museum, a trial exhibition should be arranged in 
East London, and offered to lend for the purpose his collection 
-of porcelain, earthenware, metalwork, &c. 

In the autumn of 1865 Mr. Antonio Brady, Rev. Septimus 
Hansard and Dr. Millar entered into an agreement with the 
trustees of the poor lands of Bethnal Green, (which lands com- 
prised about 15 acres) for the purchase of a plot of 4$ acres, 
the price fixed being two thousand pounds. These lands 


had been purchased by subscription for 1317. (and a charge 
upon the rents) about 200 years before and were vested in nine- 
teen trustees, the trust providing that the lands should remain 
unbuilt upon and their rental divided in grants of money and 
coals to the cottagers of the district ; while in the event of any 
of the trustees leaving the district or being removed by death 


(Jan. 7, 1898. 


new trustees should be appointed, to whom the interest in the 
lands should be formally conveyed. The 4} acres which were 
the subject of the above-mentioned agreement had been en- 
closed by a high fence and let for grazing purposes to butchers, 
the net annual proceeds, after deducting for the maintenance of 
the fence, amounting to four pounds. 

In a letter addressed to Earl Granville, the lord president 
of the Council, on March 7, 1866, Mr. Antonio Brady referred 
to the meeting held at South Kensington in the previous May, 
described the site of 44 acres which was the subject of :the 
agreement above referred to, and on behalf of the committee 
offered to guarantee to raise the purchase-money necessary to. 
acquire the fee simple, and to offer the site to the Government 
for the purpose of erecting thereon a museum for the East End. 
In the same letter Mr. Brady asked that the Government would, 


in exchange for the site, erect the building and maintain the 


museum, and that the plan of the museum “should be educa- 
tional in the widest sense of the word.” 

A minute of the Committee of Council, dated March to, 
1866, recited the action of the meeting held at South Ken- 
sington in the previous May, stated that Mr. Brady’s letter was 
the only application received in response to the invitation 


then given, and recommended that the offer of the site in — 


Bethnal Green be accepted by the Government. This minute 
was submitted to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury on 
March 17, 1866. Ina letter, dated March 27, 1866, the Treasury 
asked whether it was the view of the Committee of the Privy 


Council that the Government should undertake the cost of — 


erecting and maintaining the building, to which the Vice— 


President replied that it was the opinion of the Committee of — 


Council that Mr. Brady’s offer of a site free of cost should be 
accepted, “in order that a museum should be erected and 
maintained there at the public cost, to hold ‘certain collections, 
being national property, which occupy space now urgently 
required for more pressing purposes.” In a letter, dated: 
April 21, 1866, the Treasury asked for a precise estimate of 


capital and revenue expenditure in connection with the proposed’ 


museum. __ 
After this letter the proceedings appear to have been in- 
terrupted by a change of Government. In a letter addressed to 


the Duke of Buckingham, lord president of the Council, dated — 


November 19,1866, Mr. Brady asked the views of the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on the subject of his letter of 
March 7. 
tion from Mr. Brady’s committee. 
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In a minute, dated December 6, 1866, the Lords of the 
Committee of Council regretted that Mr. Brady’s offer was the 
sole proof of the practical earnestness of the several districts 
of the metropolis to act in establishing district museums, and 
recommended that the whole of the internal ironwork of the 
South Kensington building should be re-erected at Bethnal 
Green, but that brick walls and a slate roof should be used, 
the estimated cost being 20,000/, The estimated annual ex- 
penditure was 4,750/. rising to 5,000/., viz. superintendent 4oo/., 
rising to 500/., with share of admission fees ; clerk 100/,, rising 
to 200/.; gasfitter 9d. per hour, six day attendants at 7d. per 
hour, six policemen and a sergeant, gas, coals, &c., 1,700/.; 
fittings, furniture, &c., 750/. ; printing, advertisements, carriage, 
&c., 400/. ; no allowance being made for purchase of specimens. 
My Lords hoped that the subject would receive the favourable 
attention of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, and 
that they might be permitted to include the estimate in the 
next year’s votes. The Treasury expressed its concurrence in 
the above proposals in a letter dated December 22, 1866. 

On August 26, 1867, Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., wrote to Mr. 
Brady’s committee, stating that Parliament had approved of the 
establishment of the museum.at Bethnal Green. In a letter to 
Mr. Brady, dated October 16, 1867, Mr. Duncombe, of the 
Science and Art Department, stated that tenders had been 
received for the erection of the building, and one of them had 
been approved. Parliament voted 5,000/. towards the erection 
of the new building in the financial year 1867-68. On 
October 21, 1867, Mr. Brady wrote to the secretary of the 
Science and Art Department, asking for an interview to discuss 
the title, and on the 30th of the same month Mr. Brady sub- 
mitted to Mr. Cole the draft conditional contract of sale, and 
pointed out that counsel had raised the question of dry vested 
rights in certain of the trustees who had left the parish without 
transferring their trust, in consequence of which he, Mr. Brady, 
had caused a draft Bill to be prepared which had received the 
approval of the Lord President, and would be submitted to 
Parliament in the next session. Another reason necessitating an 
Act of Parliament was the provision in the trust that no build- 
ings should be erected upon the land. The conditional agree- 
ment to purchase provided “that no buildings other than a 


museum, with necessary outbuildings and offices, shall be erected | 


on the lands ; and that the residue thereof shall be laid out, and 
at all times maintained, as a public garden, to comply as far as 
possible with the original trust.” 

The Bill passed through the House of Commons, but was 


stopped by Lord Redesdale, acting as chairman of committees’ 
in the House of Lords, on the grounds of insufficient publicity 

and that the Bill itself should have contained provisions binding 
the Government not to erect any other buildings than a museum. 

and to maintain the land as a garden. In consequence of this 

action of Lord Redesdale, Mr. Brady prepared an account of 
the efforts made from time to time to establish a museum in 
the East End (from which much ofthe above material has beem 
obtained), and on February 12, 1868, a very Jarge and influentiah’ 
deputation waited on the Duke of Marlborough, lord president ’ 
of the Council, and Lord Robert Montague, vice-president. 

The deputation was introduced by Mr. Ayrton, member for the’ 
borough, and included Viscount Enfield, Lord Eustace Cecil, 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Sir Charles. 
Lyell, Professor Warrington W. Smyth, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Charles Reed, and more than fifty others. At this deputation Mr. 

Conolly, a working man from the East End, pointed out the 
deficiency of English art at the Paris Exhibition, the inaccessi- 

bility of a central museum to a majority of the working classes, 

and the consequent necessity for a local museum in every 

district adapted to the particular trade of the locality in which: 
it is established. Mr. Conolly said “there is nothing in the 

world more calculated to enlighten the mind ofaworkman... . 

If it was necessary to build a thousand ships of war, Govern- 
ment would build them and Parliament would vote the money, 
so that the supremacy of the country should be maintained ; 
therefore I contend, when our commercial supremacy, upon 

which all our other supremacy is based, when that is 
endangered, I consider myself that the Government would act 
very unwisely by withholding from us any assistance that they 

could possibly give. JI have to remind myself that in this case: 
it is not the Government that has thrown any impediment in 
our way. Iam very pleased to find that, but it is where all the 
impediments arise, with the lawyers. I think myself, as Mr. ’ 
Ayrton has very nicely said, that Parliament can rise superior to. 
the lawyers and throw their little technical objections out of the 
way, and enable the people of Bethnal Green to enjoy the advan- 
tage of a museum in their midst.” The Duke of Marlborough im 
reply promised the assistance of the Government to the Bill, 
which became law in the following Session. 

In a letter dated June 2, 1868, Mr. Brady informed Mr. 
Henry Cole that the Charity Commission had approved the: 
sale of the site, and that nearly sufficient money had been 
collected or promised for its purchase. On October 7, 1868, 
Mr. Clabon informed the assistant secretary of the Science and 
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Art Department of the completion of the purchase, and on 
February 13, 1869, the title deeds were formally presented to 
the Lord President, the Vice-President and Council for Educa- 
tion in. the name of the subscribers to the fund, and in’ the 
address with which the presentation was made the deputation 
pressed upon the Government the “matter of fine art as one of 
essential, nay, of imperial necessity,” and expressed the hope 
that the museum might be made subservient to technical educa- 
tion generally, anda model educational institution for all pro- 
vincial cities and centres of manufacture to imitate. 

On November 17, 1870, Mr. Hansard wrote to Mr. Cole, 
asking that a school of science and art, to be the central school 
for the East End, and a library might be annexed to the 
museum, to which my Lords assented, as indicated in a letter 
from Mr. Cole to Mr. Hansard, dated December 12, which was 


ruled the proceedings informal and declined to act upon the 
resolution. In 1875 a public subscription was raised and a 
library building erécted, in which a reading-room was opened 
in 1876. In 1881 the building was enlarged, and the library as | 
well as the reading-room thrown open to the public. A few 
commercial classes are: held, in the ground-floor room of the 
library building, but no suitable accommodation is afforded for | 
science or technological classes. 
In 1886 the museum) received a bequest of 295 oil-paintings, 
water-colour, drawings, engravings, &c, from Joshua Dixon, 
Esq., of Winslade: Park, near Exeter. In 1893 Mr. Acland, 
speaking in’ the House of Commons on the subject of the 
Education Estimates, said :—‘“ As to the Bethnal Green Museum, © 
I have only to say this, that if the County Council should desire | 
to have the site and the buildings handed over to them on 


reasonable conditions the Government will be happy to meet. 
them in a reasonable way.” 


based on. a minute signed by Mr. Forster, and dated 
December 9, 1870. 

The museum was opened on June 24, 1872, by their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and in the i : 
‘introduction to the. catalogue of Sir Richard Wallace’s collec- PATENTS. 


tion of pictures, lent to the museum, a proposal is noted to-use his ; : é ; 

.a portion of the basement as a library and school of science [This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by a 

-and art. Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 


On March 4, 1873, Mr. Forster, replying in the House of 
Commons to Sir Charles Reed, stated that the large collection from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


“of pictures lent by Sir R. Wallace rendered it impossible at 
that time to provide space for a school. 
On March 14, 1873, a letter was published in the 777es from 
_ Mr. Hansard, calling on the Government to fulfil its promise with 
“reterence to the school and library. On June 26, 1873, the 
officers of South Kensington Museum reported that there was 
no space available until after the removal of Sir R. Wallace’s col-. ( 
ection, and that the building was not well adapted for schools. | in machines for manufacturing tiles and the like.” 
‘On May 22, 1873, a public meeting was held at Bethnal Green, 30333. Jean Rappold, for ‘An improved drying apparatus - 
cand in consequence the rector and four other inhabitants waited | for earthenware goods, bricks and the like.” Wi: 
‘upon the Lord President, the Marquis of Ripon, and the Vice- 30414. Alexander Gill, for “A combined ridge-tile and_ 
President, Mr. Forster, to urge the importance of providing | stove or chimney pipe.” 
‘schools and a library. On November 27, 1874, a deputation 30472. Thomas Thorburn, for “An 
‘from the, vestry of Bethnal Green waited on the Director of | chimney can or ventilator.” 
South Kensington Museum to urge that the Government should 2164. Drummond, for “ Chimneypot.” 
fulfil its pledge by establishing schools of science and art in 
‘connection withthe public library then in contemplation. On 
December 7, 1874, it was resolved: at a public meeting at 
Bethnal Green that the Public Libraries Act should be adopted 
for the parish of St. Matthew, but on December 17 the vestry 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticatea by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are. requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — Feb. 14. — Designs. invited for 
erection of technical schools. ~ First premium, 50/., which will 
merge in the commission if competitor be entrusted to carry 
out the work ; second premium, 20/7, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper. t=) 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. — March 14.— The Corporation 
invite competitive plans for police-station and lock-up, to ‘be 
erected at a cost not exceeding 5,000/. Premiums of 5o0/. and 
25/. Mr. Rob. Weddell, town clerk, Town Hall, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. ; 

_ EASTLEIGH.—Feb. 7.—The Urban District Council .nvite 

competitive plans for erection of public offices, &c., on recrea- 
tion ground. Premiums of 52/. los. and 21/. respectively for 
the two selected designs (in order of merit).. Mr. Henry White, 
clerk, 19 St. Peter’s Street, Winchester. 
'. PoRT ELIZABETH.—Feb. 15.—The public library com- 
mittee offer prizes of 100 guineas and 50 guineas for designs 
for a new library building. Messrs. Wm. Savage & Sons, 
$5 London Wall, London, E.C. 


sags ESTIM 


BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO. 


WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


62 WATLING STREET, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


. Heating by Hot Water, or High or Low Pressure . 
i Steam, expeditiously carried out on the most approved  —am 
principles. Special attention given to Private Residences. 


SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee inyite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erecte(' 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements)-at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for, the work, and one of r100/, 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second. in 
merit. Plans: and particulars can be obtained from Major 
F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp,. 
Aldershot. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Jan. 17.—For erection of Free Church Build- 
ings at Turiff.. Messrs. D. & J. R..M‘Millan, architects, 211 
Union Street, Aberdeen. " 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Jan. 25.— For erection of a block of 
working-class dwellings, to be known as Cookham Buildings, 
on the Boundary Street area. The Department, 17 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

BIDEFORD.-—Jan, 22.—For erection of cattle market. 
R. T. Hookway, architect, Bridgeland Street, Bideford. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Jan. 18.—For alterations and additions to 
the Oozells Street school. Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain, 
architects, 106 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


BLACKBURN.—Jan. 25.—For erection at the workhouse of 
four iron fire-escape staircases. Mr. James Aspinall, architect, 
Victoria Street, Blackburn. 

BooTLE.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a lodge at the Derby 
Park. Mr. J. H. Farmer, town clerk, Bootle. 


BRADFORD,—Jan. 19.—For erection of four through houses’ 
at Five Lane Ends, Idle Road. Mr. J. H. Dixon, architect, 
90 Heap Lane, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 17.—For erection of two houses in 
Mount Street. Mr. G. C. Gamble, architect and valuer, 
Parkinson’s Chambers, Market Street. 

BRISTOL.—Jan. 24.—For erection of an infant school at: 
Hotwells. Messrs, La Trobe & Weston, architects, 20 Clare 
Street, Bristol. 

BROMLEY.—Jan. 27.—For extension of workhouse infirmary 
buildings at Farnborough. Mr. John Ladds, architect, 7 
Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 


BURNLEY.—Jan. 25.—For extension of electric-light station. 
Mr. G. H. Pickles, Town Hall, Burnley. 

CHELMSFORD,—Jan. 24.—For erection of villas and cot- 
tage, New London Road. Mr. George E. Clare, architect, 
66 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

CORNWALL.-—Jan. 22.—For erection of school buildings at 
Flushing. Mr. Wm. Swift, architect, 23 Lemon Street, Truro. 


DARTFORD.—Jan. 17.—For erection of’a surrounding wall 
surmounted by an iron palisade, chapels and caretaker’s house, 
and other buildings, on the site of new cemetery at Stone. 
Mr. G. H. Tait, Lowfield Street, Dartford. 


DARWEN.—Jan..19.—For erection of eight houses in Oliv 
Lane. Mr. Latham, 55 London Terrace, Darwen. 

DEWSBURY.—Jan. 18.—For alteration and enlargement of 
the Earlsheaton Board school. Mr. H. H. Hall, architect, 
Shaw Cross, Dewsbury. 


DOVER.—Jan. 18.—For erection of a boiler-house, with inlet 
pipe, &c., at the sea baths, Marine Parade. Mr. Henry E. 
Stilgoe, engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 

DUDLEY. — Jan. 17,— For erection of theatre. 
Ramsell, architect, Dudley. 

DUDLEY.—Feb. 1.—For building a grammar school. and 
master’s house in St. James’s Road. . Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, architects, 100 King Street, Manchester. 
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DURHAM.—Jan. 18.—For erection of hotel, Stanley, co. 
Durham. Mr. Edwin Bowman, architect, County Chambers, 
52 Westgate Road, Newcastle. 

East DEREHAM.—Jan. 17.—-For .erection of a town hall. 
Messrs. G. J. & F. W. _Skipper, architects, 7 London Street, 
Norwich. 


East Ham.—Jan..31.—For erection of school buildings to” 


accommodate 1,645 children at White Horse Lane, East Ham. 
Mr. Robert Curtis, 120 London Wall, Moorgate Street. 
ELGIN.— Jan. 18.—For erection of a duty-free warehouse at 
Macallan Distillery. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 
ELGIN.—Jan. 20.—For erection of dwelling-houses at School 
Acre... Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 


ELGIN.—Jan.. 17.—For. erection of Diamond Jubilee 
cottages at Maisondieu. Messrs. A. & W: Reid & Wittet, 
architects. 

Epsom.—Jan. 
erection of two lodges, boiler-house with coal-store, chimney, 
sere for the asylums committee of the London County Council. 

dr. R. -W. Partridge, clerk of asylums committee, 21 Whitehall 
He S.W. 

EPSOM. —Jan. 24.—For erection of temporary structures for 
700 patients and staff at the Morton House Estate.. The clerk 
of the asylums committee, London County Council, 21 White- 
hall Place, S.W. 

ESSEX.—Jan. 29. Sor erection of posts and rails and 
execution of certain repairs to White Bridge, Great Burstead. 
Mr. H. G. Clark, Wickford. 

FOLKESTONE.—For erection of factory chimney, 150 feet 


high, base 15 feet square, at the Folkestone Electricity Supply 


Works. Mr. Reginald Pope, architect, Folkestone. 
GLossoPp.—Jan.: 20.—Forverection of brick-built and tile- 

covered pavilion. Mr. R.G. Hawke, architect, Bank Chambers, 

Glossop. ' oT 


HACKNEY.—Jan. 19.-—For alterations to Ward No. 23 ‘at 


the Union Infirmary, Homerton, N.E. Mr. Frank: R. Coles, 
clerk, Homerton, N.E. ° i. 
HALIFAX.—Jan. 22.—For extension of the Atlas Boiler 


Works. 
Halifax. 

HARROGATE.-—For alterations and additions to Harlow Inn. 
Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, architects, Harrogate. 


Messrs. G. Buckley & Son, architects, Town Chambers, 
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24.—For alterations at the Manor House,’ 


with iron gates, &c, 
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HASTINGS.—Jan: 26.—For erection of a new room at Clive 
Vale infants’ school. Messrs. Bivona. &' Son, architects, 
London Road, St. Leonards. 

HEREFORD.—For erection of three villas, ‘Weiszevens Road, 
Hereford. Mr. W. W. Robinson, architect, Bi King Street, 
Hereford. 

HOGHTON.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a passenger station, 
footbridge and extension of the goods yard at Hoghton, for the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. Mr. C. W. 
Bayley, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

HOMERTON.—Jan. 19.—For making certain alterations to 
Ward No. 23 at the Hackney Union er N.E., for the 
Guardians of Hackney Union. Mr. Frank R ’ Coles, clerk, 
Homerton, N.E. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Jan. 20.—For alterations and additions 
to shop premises. Messrs. -John Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Huddersfield. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 17.—For building _ house 
creamery, Crumlin. Mr. Philip Corkin, Crumlin. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 25.—For building gate lodge and entrance, 
at the new cemetery, near Milford, 
Armagh. Messrs. J. J. Phillips & Son, architects, 61 Royal. 
Avenue, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 1.—For building 
allen, near Mellifont, co. Louth. 
architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—Jan. 17.— For addition and alterations 
to the Royal Isle of Wight Infirmary and County Hospital. 
Mr. John Fardell, Market : Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

KENDAL.—Jan. 21.—For erection of residence at Yew Tree 
Field, Underhelm, Natland. Mr. G. L. Hoggarth, architect, 
&c, , 69 Highgate, Kendal. 

KENDAL. —For erection of six dwellias: -houses on a plot ot 
ground at the foot of. Strickland Place... Mr. Jobe Hutton, 
architect, Kendal. 

LANCASHIRE.—Jan. 17.—For erection of three cottages at 
Ireleth. Mr. R. P. Nelson, surveyor, Broughton. 

' LANCASTER.—Jan. 20..-For taking down and rebuilding” 
three shops at Horse Shoe Corner. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Lancaster. 

LEEDS.—For additions and alterations to premises, Greek 
and Bedford Street. Messrs. Ambler & Bowman, 
architects, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 
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LEEDS.—Jan. 25.—For erection of the basement section 
only of the dead meat market on a’ site adjoining New York 
Street and Harper Street. Mr. Walter Hanstock, architect, 
Branch Road, Batley. _ 

_ LEEDS.—Jan. 19.—For erection of a bridge over the river 
Aire at South Accommodation Road. City Engineer, Muni- 
cipal Buildings. 

LOCHMABEN.—Jan. 22.—For alterations to Free Church. 
Mr. T. E. Watson, National Bank, Lochmaben. 

LoNDON.—Jan. 31.—For erection of a refreshment-house at 
Tooting Common and one at Myatt’s Fields, Camberwell, for 
the London County Council. Architect’s Department, County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, S,W. 

LONDON.—Feb. 10.—For erection of an infirmary to accon- 
modate about 800 patients and adaptation of the existing build- 


storey tenement buildings fronting a new street 
Cornwall Street’and Spittal Street, and eighteen cottages 
fronting George Leigh Street, for the sanitary committee. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


premises at Medomsley into two ‘houses. 
Wilson, architect, 121 Durham Road, Blackhill. 


villas, &c., near Prospect Milt. 
29 Northgate, Halifax. 


MANCHFSTER.—Jan. 25.—For erection of thirty-two. two- 
between 


MEDOMSLEY.—Jan. 17.—For conversion of old business 
Mr, Geo. Thos. 


MITCHAM. 


Jan. 26.—For erection of visitors’ room and 


engineer’s house at the schools, Mitcham: Mr. C. E. Vaughan, 
architect, 25 Lowther Arcade, Strand, W.C. 


OVENDEN.—Jan. 26 —For erection of two semi-detached 
Mr. Medley Hall, architect, &c., 


20.—For erection of an infants’ school at 


ing on the site of the late smallpox hospital, Highgate Hill, 
Upper Holloway,.N., for the guardians of St. Mary, Islington. 
Mr. William Smith, architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

erection of shop 
dwelling-house on Strand Road. Mr. Wm. Barker, architect, 


LONDONDERRY.—Jan. . 18.—-For 


3 Richmond Street, Londonderry. 


LONDONDERRY.—Jan. 25.—For erection ofa villa residence 
at Cashelshanaghan, Letterkenny. Mr. William Barker, archi- 


tect, 3 Richmond Street, Londonderry. 


MANCHES*tER.—Jan. 14.—For construction 
boxes, slipper bath compartments, concrete galleries and 
City Surveyor, Town 


other works at the Mayfield Baths. 
Hall, Manchester. - 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 25.—For erection of thirteen shops 
fronting Oldham Road, between Cornwall Street and Spittal 
City Surveyor, Town Hal’, 


Street, for the sanitary committee. 
Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 25.—For erection of thirty-six two- 
storey tenement buiidings fronting Chester Street, Marsland 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Street and Hulme Street, Hulme. 
Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 25.—For erection and completion of 


lodging-house, fronting Harrison Street, Ancoats. City | Stepping Hill, near Stockport. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. | Paradise Street, Birmingham. 
MANCHESTER.—Jan. .25.—For erection of twenty-six | 


three-storey tenement buildings and two corner shops, fronting 
Pott Street and Caroline Street, Ancoats. 


Town Hall, Manchester. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of *9 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, 8.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Billsof Quantities, Specifications and Reports 


ni Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
, GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of SSTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colour’. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
i -_ ALL OFFIOH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES. upon application. or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


__.WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
qual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates. 


“ Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 


cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/ 


OLDACRES & CO Si’ CHANCERY. LANE, 
"9 LONDON, W.0. 


“Quantities ’’ Box, 14x 9!"x5!’, 2s. each. 


ES 
R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'S 


ALABASTER 
r pote FRES B LO C KS. 


87 King Street, Derby. 


. OATALOGUR SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


“Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 


Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squarea 
Bet Squares, Drawing Paved: Oanvas, Panels, &o., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 

Yr » ; 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
4 Sole Agents for the United Kiagdom— 

EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
London Great New Street, Fleet Street, Ec. 


PEMBROKE.—Jan. 


AR RuGBY.—For - alte 


SCOTLAND. 


Jan. 


SANDBACH.—Feb. 
pumping-station, for 


of dressing- 


SHAP.—Jan. 20,— 
Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, 


SHEFFIELD.—For 


hospital on land in 


| minster. 


City Surveyor, 


side, E.C. 


Monkton, to accommodate about 4oo children. 
Harris, clerk, Pembroke. 


STOCKPORT.— Jan. 


Mr. W. Cooper 


rations and) additions to the’ Graziers’ 


Arms Inn., Mr. T.. W. Willard, architect, Rugby. 


RuGpy.—For erection of ‘the Peacock Inn, Rugby. Mr: 
T. W. Willard, architect,.Rugby. 


22.—For erection of a villa’at Boat of 


Garten Station.» Mr. D. Macpherson, Boat of Garten. 


3.—For new brick depositing tank at the 
the Sandbach Urban District Council. 


Mr. W. Wyatt, Bryndwr, All Saints, Shrewsbury. 


For restoration of St. Michael’s 


Church, 
architect, Carlisle. vk 


plastering forty houses (six-roomed). 


Mr. W. Frobisher, Sherland Lane, Attercliffe. 
SOUTHAMPTON. —Feb. 


isolation 
Messrs. 


I1.—For erection of an 
Mousehole Lane, Millbrook. 


Greenaway & Smith, architects, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 


27.—For erection of a workhouse at 
Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, 


SURREY.—Jan. 20.—For ‘sundry work and repairs to be 
executed at the infirmary, East Dulwich Grove, S.E. Mr. 
G. D. Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King Street, Cheap- 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMEST STREET, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price’ 6d., post 7d. 3 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1@. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIOC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., (iat. 


1810.] 
LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. 
GRaPHERS, and PRINTERS. 

85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 

ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELEOTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, anc muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at modecate rates, Skilled staff. 
“Quantities'’ Box, 141n. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduce i coloured, 


W. HARDAEER, 15 Furnival Street, Hoiborn, Londor, EC. 
SE a a a a a eS 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, | 


Every description of Artistio and Commercial, 
Lithography executed on the Premises, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
|POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
‘POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
|POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES of DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &o, 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 3,185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London." 
aS SRS aga ANTE . 


WALL TIES. 


No. 2. 


Lliustrations, 
Prices, & Numher 
to the cwt. of 
eleven different 


Wrought, Su in1cwt. 


patterns on appli- 
No. 3. cation to 
: NAYES & 00. 
76 OLD ST., 


Wrought. 800in lewt. LONDOW, Bu) 


FBURITE FAIENCE, &c. 


Alfred Whitehead, 
CONTRACTOR FOR DECORATION 
IN CERAMICS. 


35-36 PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, LEEDS 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 


.. And for Large and Small:Plants. 
COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


| 


. MBW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


the most modern principle. 


WH. JOHNSON & SON, o3stsen Armley, Leeds, 


Foundry, 


EADING CASES FOB THE AROHITECT. 
Price 2s,-- Office: 175 Strand, London, W.0. 


erecting police: 
Mr. Henry: Card, county surveyor; 


“SUSSEX.—Jan. . 22.—-For buildings 
Guestling, near Hastings. . 
County Hall, Lewes. 

: WALES.—Jan. 19.—For. erection of Llanfair Gaereiniert 
County School. Mr. H. Teather, architect, ARGIENS Bape: 


ings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Jan. 17.—For erection of, county school, 
mawr. Mr. John Thomas, 194 King Street, Brynmawr. 


Biv. 


WALES.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a school for girls, and 


alterations to existing boys’ school. Mr. H. Teather, Andrew’s 


Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—Jan. 29.—For construction of a shelter 
at the East Park. Mr. J. W. Bradley, C.E., borough enginege 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 


WALES.—For erection of a rectory-at Llanhilleth. © Mr. 


Be A. Johnson, architect, Abergavenny. 


‘WALES.—Feb. 4.—For erection of new vagrant wards, 
boiler-house, reconstruction of drainage, &c., and extensive 
additions and alterations to the workhouse buildings situate 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER, 


' SUPPLEMENT 


ati]: 


‘Jan. 14, 1898. 


TENDER Sea, 
ABERDEEN. Ana aes 
‘For taking-down and _ re- erecting walls and outhouses in. 
Benyden Road. 
GALL & WALKER, Aberdeen (accepted) , £985 


12) a 


ALNWICK. 
For erection of two houses at Glanton. Mr. GEORGE REAVELL, 
jun., architect, Alnwick, 
Accepted tenders. 
T. Muckle, mason. 
Dodds Bros., joiner. 
Dryden & Son, plumber. 
T. Millar, slater and plasterer. 
G. Robson, painter. 
Total, £647 5s. 11d. 


at Penrhyndeudraeth,’ near Portmadoc. 
Thomas, architect, 15 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Mr. Walter W. 


| BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
For erection of electric-lighting station, Buccleuch Street. 


Mr, 
WALES.—Jan. 31. For erection of an intermediate school W. W. Fox, borough engineer. . 
at Tregaron. Mr. Ll. Bankes Price, architect, Doldrement, W. Bradley A we 6 Ns . « £4,031) 1975 
Lampeter. W. Saddler A : Enreap sc e e «3510: pOmaG 
WeEsT AUCKLAND. — Jan. 17.—For erection of eight W. Gradwell & Co. ; oe ena * ,3:447 L350 
‘dwelling-houses. Mr. F. H. Livesey,. architect, Market Place, T. Brown , «3 9A4ae Sie 
Bishop Auckland. W. W. FAIRBAIRN, “Abbey Road, Barrowzin- 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For rebuilding the Pavilion,” for Rotaces (accepted ) Oi 9 ee ee ae 3,386 10 0 
the Weston-super-Mare Pier Company. Messrs. Price | & a8 
Wooler; architects, Waterloo Street, Weston-super- Mare. BRENTWOOD. © . 
WHITEHAVEN.—Jan. 16.—For alterations to_ the Bee Hive, | For alterations to officers’ mess-room at Schools. Mr. W. A. 


King Street. 


WHITKIRK.—Jan. 19.—For erection of a villa. 


Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, Whitehaven. 


MeeG ve SR. Lambie 


FINCH, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement. 


BARRETT & POWER (accepted ) ; . ° 


° ~ £150. Oe 


Swale, architect, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 97.0 0 
WICKHAM MARKET.—-Jan. 29. ee ralere ans andadditions |, J-J. Richards’ °°. 6. 
to the schools at Wickham Market. Mr. Henry J. Wright, oe 
architect and surveyor, 4 Museum Street, Ipswich. 
. WINCHESTER.—Jan. 25.—For enlargement of the Post CROYDON. a 
Office. Mr. W. H. Strudwick, New Inn Chambers, W.C. | For shops at Surrey Street, Messrs. R. M. CHART & SON, 
WITHAM.—Jan. 17.—For sanitary and other works at | architects, Croydon. ; 
school. Mr. Henry puree clerk to the managers. Bacon, Thornton Heath (accepted) . ‘ » £1,230: baa 
THE LIMMER LIGHTNING 
ASPHALTE Bayne COMPANY. CONDUCTORS 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


I 
Mh iH uy 
HN 
! il iH 
! HN 


‘OTT, GASSELS @ WILLIAMSON, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Loadon Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 
, Inn Road, W.0O. OATALOGUES FREE: 


EMLEY & SONS, L° 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 
|ALABASTER, ees 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


ESTAB,]' ssgcuameae [1871. 
Telegrams, Telephones, 
“LIMMER, LONDON, = 862, 


COMPRESSED ‘&. MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roots, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake ). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Oolour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
‘Model Dwelling,’ - 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


1862 Wy) 
P wcvens 9] LIGHT SEA GREEN. § 
in gaty/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN 
DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60, 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


OLUME LVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Uandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, 


gs Sse Artesian and Ponsitine Well Engineer. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


BATCHELOR, 


> os Pat ey 
oo ‘ s x , & 4 
nse |, UESTABLISHED “OVER |A CENTURY. $7.20 Se Liejery 
CASE gl Ra) $ oO @, * 
ov sictage . WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Bog eons 
oPoh OF LARGEST Srzam Wurr-Borine Toors IN THE KrnGpom. oe Gee 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON: 


tions, 1885 and 1886- 


and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. | 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO 


- date J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires sat 


Telegrams, ‘“‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM," 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0. 


ROMAN MARBLE, , 
-. GLASS, and : 
pea 


NIGHTINGALE’ s 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled: Wood Block 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808. 


Sole Proprietors: 
NIGHTINGALE & CO, 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 
** Baltic ” 
Redwood. 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool — Exhibi- 
tion, 1886 ; 
Sanitary 


THE ARCH iTECT. 


. Handsomely bound in’ Cloth, Gilt: Lettered. 
Pricé12s.6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, Ww. o 


Jan. 14, 1898.] 


DARTMOUTH. 


For fixing two public convéniene¢es in Victoria, Place and at the 
Bayard’s Cove Quay’ respectively, also fixing three sewer 
ventilators ~ one in Victoria Road, one near Mount Boone, 
and one Above Town—with overflow pipe, &c., from 
Crosby reservoir. Mr. T. O. acre? surveyor. 

K,.C..Pillar , ° ‘ ; : ° , LAL, 10.0 
To Back... , é ‘ 38 18 6 


Note.-—As the above apr was ont Gina and not supplying 


THE ARCHITECT. & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


1 


—. 


LEITH. 
For construction of, a pipe sewer in Boswall Road and NSehpelay, 
Road, &c. ° 


tip Young & Sons 4 : qe howis : 3 £80k 8.6 
A Whitelaw, - . “i aU 795/32: 6 
J. Shaw Fi 6 635 Jeu Q> 
A. CAMERON, 8 5 Ferry Ready Leith (acepied) | 450 17-10 
R. Wallace . ; P SU FA2 Gu teen 


LONDON soHooL BOARD. 


materials, the{prices were considered-too high, and neither was | For adapting for a school ‘Brondesbury. Hall, Iverson .Road, 


accepted. N.W. 
ane F. Britton . ; 5 ‘ »2,185,;..0: 9 
, f ’ R. A: Yerbury &: ‘Sons . F : : 2H 2R70 410, O 
DEPTFORD. Marchant & Hirst : c . - - 137/10, 0 
For rebuilding the Harp of Erin beerhouse and No 1 Water- Stevens eros ee aig ae - 136.0,0 
gate Street, for the Anchor Brewery. Mr. JOHN Jas. T. Cruwys . . ; : : we F207). 0g. o 
DOWNES, architect, 199 Lewisham High Road, S.E. H. Eady ; : ; : ; soos TIO: OF 0 
Quantities by Mr. HENRY THEOBALD. W. Hornett . . . : with al? LEQinQ@ic O 
Leng . 5 J - - ‘ é - £4,622 ovale} F, T. CHINCHEN (acceptec 7). 4 . 107 18 6 
ae | ae Holloway. . : . 5 : 4,200 O O| For adapting for a. temporary school. Mission Hall, Old, Ford 
S. J. Jerrard & Son , rs - ‘ : p00", 0", 0 Road, E. 
S Iky Bese os. 1. awa rt ae cares 50 0° O A. E. Symes : 2 . ° , : ~£149,.9 90 
G. Barker . ; . ° . ° . «ij £49, Q,,,0 
J Kybett : ! Os eee ‘ of LB es O a O 
FRIMLEY. Gibb & Co. ; ; 5 a het 0. 0 
For Coe forming, &c., at the recreation ground in London , T. Aaa’ 3 loccepe 2 Ae 0 135 hs 3 
Craig & Son , £400 0 o| For phe te boys and girls’ entrances, Wilmot street me 
7 2 2 c ALGSH i. - : . : TI Tao 
T. TURNER, Derby Green, Blackwater (accepte d) BORE T Sa. Only ae & Son IaH Gh 6 
areca Harrison & Spooner’ . : ; 2 . £2930" oO 
HUDDERSFIELD. Johnson & Co. . : : ; ‘ ; i icogg)'%o +6 
For erection of seven dwelling-houses in..Moor Lane, : Nether- G. BARKER (accepted ) . ° . a ey worst le Daw 0 
ton. Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- LONDON. ; 
field... es For alterations and additions:to Powis Lodge, Bushey ‘Heath, 


Accepted tenders. 
W. Pearson & Son, mason. 
E. Parkin, joiner. 


Messrs. H1Gcs & RUDKIN, architects, 25 :Jchn . Street, 
Bedford Row.’ Quantities by Mr. AL AN PAULL,6 Qui ality 
Court, Chancery ‘Lane. 


ie Hebblethwaite, plumber. Bare 62 Cone. : ; ; ? : Y Lt ane eC 

E. Jessop, plasterer. H. Wall & Co. . ‘ : ; - - oo Tgae ee On. 6 

ow. ‘Littlewood & Son, painter. Wm. Bailey , : . 1,295 .0,. 0 

Pickles Bros., slater. Jas. Smith & Sons © : . . Tt gege, OL a 

J. Cooke, concreter. - Henry Line : ; : Tal; ZOOF Ono 

, Total, £1,700. Wm. WADE ( (accepted ) re 1,387 6) oO 


HAM HILL STONE. — 
)OULTING STONE. 


‘THE, HAM HiILu AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


corporating The Ham Hill Stone Co.‘and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting “tone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Ghiven St., STRAND. 
Ba hl a mest lima cera: aorta NR art AS? ee a Ae acl ee 


RMOURED DOO 


AUTOMATIC OR NON-AUTOMATIC. 


A STEEL SHEATHED WOODEN DCOR 
WHICH IS FIREPROOF. 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE FIRE OFFICES COMMITTEE. 


[ ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, AND WILL NOT BUCKLE NOR WARP.. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


Dowson, TAYLOR & COMPANY. Ltd., 
14 VICTORIA STREET LONDON; AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 


Bie OF QUANTITIES, SEES ICATIONS, 
CONTRACTS, PLANS, 


LITHOGRAPHED IN: BEST’ STYLE & WITH GREAT EXPEDITION BY 


Loe Piaawonece ae, & Cooper 
* - | ARCHITECTS’ :AND SURVEYOR®’ - LITHOGRAPHERS, | 
~ 191 & 192, FLEET, STREET, and'1 &'2 CHANCERY: LANE, LONDON, E. Cs. 


LIBERAL™ ‘DISCOUNTS AC a TO. ARRANGEMENTS 


* 


OE iwGes ak LA i's ‘ { ; " sealthh: 


BetusnisuED ¢ OVER Hate | A century. 


12 


s 


MORLEY. 


For erection on two houses in Park Parade. Mr. T.: A. BUTTERY, 


architect, Queen Street,. Morley. 
Accepted tenders. 


D. Furness, mason and joiner. 
J. W. Stakes, plumber. 
J. & W: Bates, plasterer: 
J. Atkinson & Son, slater. 


NORTH WALES. 


For erection of superstructure of the Royal Victoria Hotel, 

Prestatyn, for Mr. Martin -O’Connor (Liverpool). 
Quantities by Messrs, 
HUMPHRIES & Mook, 136 Corporation Street, Birming- 


RICHARD E. HUGHES, architect. 


ham. 
Contract No. 2. 

Roger Bateson, Colwyn Bay 
Samuel Warburton, Manchester 
W. S. Wood & Co., Liverpool . 
CHARLES BURT, Liverpool * 
R. Merton Hughes, Birmingham 
Bradney & Lloyd, Shifnal 


* The tender of Mr. Burt was accepted. He also carried 
out Contract No. 1 (foundations), amounting to J,038/, 125. ae 


PERTH. 
For erection of the Craigie Public Hall. 


YOUNG, architect, 42 Tay Street, Perth. 


Accepted tenders. 
A. Beveridge, mason ‘ , 
T. Forgan, joiner. 

J. McLeish, plumber 

J. Buchan, slater . 

ie MacKay & Son, plasterer 

C 


Alexander, glazier . 
POOLE. 


4S) 
ie alterations and additions to gas service, at workhouse, ‘Tong- 
fleet, also for providing and sa new cast-iron guttering 


to- parts of building. Mr. H. 
Towngate Street, Poole. 
. Alterations, &c. 
Strudwicke . 
, J. W. Bacon & Co. Poole (accepted ) 


Cashivon guttering. 


J. W. Bacon & Co., Poole, per schedule (accepted ). 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Street, for “Mr. 


W. G. Good . 
G. S. Crocker 
Jillard & Stevenson 
W. E. Blake . 
J. H. Bloskell 


Mr. 


W. PILLow (accepted) . 


For erection of a house, Underhill Park. 
architect, Bell Street, Reigate. 


(Jan. 14, 1898. 


PLYMOUTH. 


For new'bathroom, w.c. and other work, at No: 50 Cambridge 
A. Frost. 
9 Courtenay Street, ee Rhee by’ architect. 


Mr. yas. ‘HARVEY, architect, 


-£94 0 
Bi. Ue, 
Paar ge) oh(. 
3 GIS 
69 oO 
6L="5 


eo00000 


REIGATE. : 
Mr. C. E. SALMON, 


J. A. Murray : BU719 oo 

J. Waycott 1,500 10 0 

. £9,765 0 o|  F. Buckett 1,389 o oO 

9,276 0 oO W. J. Wells 1,265 0 oO 

9,090, @ Oo R. Killick . 1,255. 0+0 

- gars Ie 5 J. J. Carrick 1,250 0 O 

| BATE. W. BAGELEY & “SONS (accepted ye riv4y 240) gO gee 
8,585. 9 Oo SOUTH BANK. 


of) 1880 J. Lysaght 
16,190 |» J. O.Brettell 
|. A. Fasey & Son 
| > borne 


Moorg, engineer, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


For additions, &c., at South Bank police station. Mr. WALKER 
STEAD, county pokes Northallerton. 


7 I. Atkinson . : £211 ea) 
A. Atkinson & Co. 207.1328 
Mr. GEORGE ae K. J. Severs 185 14 0 
p J. T. Bulmer : 183 15 0 
G. Radge . 180 IO oO 
: tat e 6 W. oc South Bank (accepted ) 179 10 0 
Age 3 3 TIPPERARY. | 
44 15 6 |For alterations and repairs to St. Johnstown’s Castle, : 
Afr gen co. Tipperary. .-Mr. E. A. HACKETT, architect, Clonmel. 
29 13; fe) E: &-R.)Warran ee : : LY, 520° 0 0 
D. Hayes, Fermoy : 1,395) Oe 
W. F. Mackey . ; 997 8 II 
{cc Bekirby Ss, vir 097 Gama 
F. J. BARNES,. architéct, TENBY. 
For extension of pier and landing po Mr. R. ST. GEG: 


. £13,300 0 


< 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS | 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
are ets le ASC is adele 


THE WOOD CARVING C9, 


LIMITED, 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Hand Carving of every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINCTON STREET, W. 


Complete Installations. 


Estimates Free. 


MARBLE 


FLOORS & ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


ESTIMATED FOR. 
ANSELM ODLING & SONS, LTD, 


Crown Wharf, Poole St., London, N. 


VLUME LVIl. OF THE ARCHITECT 
pre bound in:Cloth, Gilt sats tph dea 
ow! .. Price 12s. 6ds/ | 
Office : TE Strand, London, W.C, 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


London Showroom—155 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show-, 

‘rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen’ 

Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, 
Railings, &c. 

HEATING ANC VENTILATING, HOT-WATER WORK, COIL CASES, 
‘ “ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. ‘ 


“THE GOLD. MEDAL. RANGE, ” 


»,.. With Lifting Hire... 
“WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854, 


pieces, 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


pp 


| MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DA’ 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS 


NEWPORT, MON. 
JOHN CLARKE, 


45,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD 8TREET, W. 6. 
Manutfact-1rer of every description of 


WiREWORK. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sievés, Lime Screen 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c. 


‘&e. 
Spectal low quotations for Wirework for ‘the ‘protection of 


‘Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- | > 
Gates, ; 


Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4/d. per foot supe 
Price Lists and Illustrations post free on eres “ 
ESTABLISHED 18 
Telegraphic Address, “Pheasantry, Lond 
BPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ ere Me 


2-PLY 


WiLL 
PAPER 


———— 
“FOR UNDERSLATING: 
; With orwithout Boards. . ~~ 


WILLESDEN: PAPER AND CANVAS WORK! 


Willesden J unction, London, N.W?> x 
' (ESTABLISHED 1870.) a 


? 
ES ca a ew amas ee 
iC for BINDING .THE , ARCHITEC: 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, W.C. 
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pikes o-d slates F ion of a tall b udhenie att Wharfedale Brewery. 
7 branch of the Wandsworth or erection of a tall brick chimney at the Whartedale A 
wie cae BN dea ace lebeat Beare ork Mr.,. HENRY Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, architect, Queen eee Morley. 
BRANCH, , architect: and surveyor,...25 Cheapside, E.C. T: ahaa tee & SONS, Hyde, Manchester one 
Quantities by architect. (accepte ataat bia 
G. & A. Smith . £2) Pe a) WORKINGTON. 
J. Cooper, . ae 5 i For heating central stores, Jane Street, Workington. Messrs. 
t ie are 2.571 0 O W. G. Scott & Co., archateates Workington. Hg 
. Rona ) o 
Parsons & Co. . 2,565 0 oO | Gaeeee i x ; ee EC yA 
La AS A : a i P T. Potter ”® Sons, Limited . 379 9 O 
armic ‘ =D W. G. Fox 370' 0 O 
Henry os , >a i 5 _ Grahtryx \V eumiaung © Co. 365° 0 0 
pahacdre s. buesr oo |, Scuolee & oe 355: 0 0 
: : Ee 0’ "oO 
Johnson & Co., Limited 2,363 0 oO ete: aa By 
CHARLES HoRTON (accepted @ 2,360 0 O G. Haka 133115 0 
J. Gibbs & Son : ELA aOE  <O 
A. J;'Kallaway & Co..,; : 329 0 0 
WALLSEND. See 
; H. Walker & ted . L446 oO 
For plastering and painting at six houses in course of erection A. Giitoed & Bp aig ; 55 dap 
at High Street East. yee Moorwood, Sons & Co. 310° 0 e 
: ae hae, W. Richardson & Co. . o8 17 
J. JOHNSON, Industrial Terrace (accepted Me £271 90 0 R.\Dawson & Ca. ; : ‘ a mt 
Painting. R. Crittall & Co. . : : s - : &.. 2035 LOO 
J. Singleton . 78.0 0 M, McEwen .. A its the « : ae 283 15 0 
W. J. Gibson 6750 0 Emley & Son A 2 : . : CP ae tx ee 
‘Se Parr ; 57. s-0 Anglo-Canadian Co. A : : Ye On LOMO 
T. ELLIOTT, 49 High Street (accepted) SIro. 0 Wright Bros, : 262 roe) 
R. T. Vaux & Son 261, 5 6 
PPL ea BS B. Harlow & Sons : ‘ : ma 257,09 0 
WALMER. ., We ele : : : : ad a ne 255, a: i 
For erection of a public convenienceand for fencing and J jason & Co i ; 3 , acta 216" = pe 
i od the site of the new recreation-ground, Campbell Bade & Pierce |. jf : i ‘ : EEG Oo 
‘ See Dis G. N. Haden & Sons . ; 3 ; i 21OuOn © 
IW. Sandcrat Public convenience. pe eiby:. Bailey & Clapham , ; : t . 239'10 0 
eb ae omen ; cee pee eS atest : : : : ; : we 235i OF 
5 c : : ; <i dea lina? o 
J. ANSEL (accepted) . dress 9.10.0)  FMilaw Wiles ym Lae TAME a ebe vawyEF OL @ 
Fe encing a and ler ies C. Steward & Co. : ‘ 02232. Olen 
J. Ansell ; a s52 4 O10 J. KING, LIMITED, Liverpool (accepted) 229'18 oO 
H. G. Frost . : 328° 0 O Woodhead & Co. : : 190 0 O 
E. H. ALMOND (accepted) . Ber) So Daigne, Griffiths & Co. 180 0 © 


B. RICHARD ISAAG, FIRE ENGINEER, priss & iRONFOUNDER, COPPERSMITH, &., 


Brass and Copper Work, Pumps, all kinds of Plumbers’ Material, Locks, Ironmongery, Iron Castings, Picks, Shovels, and Road Fools. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR BRICADES, BUILDINGS, AND PRIVATE USE. 
FIRE MAINS AND PUMPS FIXED. 
No Building or House is Safe after the Great Fire in London without a Chemical Fire Engine.—Price [5/= to £7, 


These Portable Engines are exactly on the same principle as the Chemical Fire Engine now u:ed by the Liverpool Fire Brigade with most satisfactory results. 
i BAR FITTINGS, BEHR ENGINES, GAS AND ELECTRIO LIGHT AND BELL FITTINGS. 


45 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2m sess 


Telephone No. 5757. 
Prize Medal, __ Prize Medal, Liverpool, 1886. | Silver Mex Medal for F Fire ‘ire Appliances, Wirral Show, | Wirral Bion Birkenhead, 1893. Prize Medal and Two Ll und. Two Certificates, Health Exnibition, Liverpool, Whee. 


AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


Blue Cape Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, and most Effective Removable cae extant, to prevent 
Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &c., &c., in Private Houses and Publie suildings. 
Masia: JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows :—‘‘ We have pleasure in stating that the work done by you is 
_ entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 
specialties will induce business.—We are, &c., &c.” 


For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIM. Head Offices: 8 Minories, London, E.C, 


Telegrams, “ LIOHTWITZ, LONDON.” ASTABLISHED OVER 85. YEARS. 


TING, COPPER AND IRON ROOFING, &. 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


| Architects? own Designs carefully carried out. Designs for Ornamental Work, submitted. 
MATES FREE FOR WORK. FIXED.COMPLETES IN aNY PART OF GREAT BRIT 


For CHEAPNESS in Price and PROMPTNESS in the exeeution of: our Work, WE FEAR NO COMPETITION, 
YOUR INQUIRIES WILL BE ESTEEMED BY 


-L, LICHTWITZ & CO., The. Metropolitan Zinc Works, Carlton Bridge, Westbourne Park, London. 
ELECTRIC =IGHT FITViFGS, 
zg: CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 

BY APPOINTMENT. CANDELABRA, &c. 


> rane REPRODUCTIONS OF 
TT Grafton sts, Bond Set Loon. . Iya yn EXAMPLES, 


AY 
Vol. LVII. of THE “ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. Office—175 Strand, London, W.c. 


“UNIV. ERSAL, LIVERPOOL, 
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WINDATOMS 2-37 32: wal beceriote @ WINLATON continued. 

“For pilding dwelling-house, blacksmith’s. shop and out-offices ‘a; ae Bare ; 
and for building ‘dwelling-house : and. offices... Mr. We. ReSiith ce aes il pi xe’ en . 
ALLEN,. marcaitier: 16 Ryton Village: East; Ryton. os tones He Whison r . Hp a ccs ik gee soi 2 ae 
Quantities by architect. eR umes 7 oh rae 4 s ee 

t . inlay 8 o ° ° e oe de o I 18 5 i 4. 
Davison & Bolam (full tender), .° +. wT eh IFS 10 Slaten ; 
Excavation, mason, brickwork, drains, carpenter and joiner, J. Hewitson. . a EM Bla ef Bee o HO Oe Tee 
slater and plasterer. H. Moat 5 s : ‘ see ae o. 2h FO 
Wm. Gibson : : a : . : » O80. sBre7 Kirk & Dickenson ° : ° ere e234 EZ Oo 
Excavation, mason, brickwork and drains. E. Beck & Sons . ° : a 0 gd aS ee 
M. A. Armstrong. . . ° . ° 6 12308) 0280. Plasterer. 
Dap ieven Suton J. Chapman . ev... aaa oe) Va ae eae ae 
cee lee tag and joiner. por James Padden . ; ane . 
H. ‘Wilson . : : : : 2 ‘ + ed Sis FOP eA ae 
Revinay. 5 - : ‘ , : ; wi 140.0710 JeC. Archibald. : : - ae e205 ESE 
ey oe J. A. Turnbull & Son.. : oo ie Sue apt Sle ee 
J. Hewitson : 5g Stil E. Johnson & Co, . ° ot Yas ° . $O005 cae 
; ; f : : 4 : i = E.. Jorcey : Fi ° . : ° . °° 19 Ona 
H. Moat & Son . ° : , . peey L! LOee@ T. W. Jefferson isctoaee 
E. Beck & Sons . : 4 ‘ . HUST OLnO ; : : f wet ‘ : 
Kirk & Dickenson . , ; : : pepe gi Sampre 30) Painter and glazier. | eee 
. Plasterer. J. A. Turnbull & Son . A : Bag oO eae 
J. Chapman . . Fs Hf ‘ E f 70 re) ro) ‘3 B. Dobson ° . ° ° ° e o Io IO Oo 
JamesiPadden-. 7°. 08 Sila. ese agg 3S tea W. Smith Ee 
Pliner. None accepted. 
uy GP Archibald ° e ° ° ° ry r) 40 19 I } . ; 
z Co. : “ : ‘ : © 24g 6 : DR 
— fetes 4 ra : ; 2 : : ey, “! o IN our list of tenders for the premises of the Argus Printing” 
6 | Company, published on January 8; we omitted: Messrs. Jerrard 
J. A. Turnbull & Son. ‘ : : : Lele 
Bs & Son’s name, whose tender was 19,5472., and accepted at that 
T. W; Jefferson”. : . : : . 3 21 AGO 
5 ee s figure. The quantities were by Mr. Chas. Robson. 
Painter and glazier. - 
J. A. Turnbull & Son . : : ‘ ° sr 1349 O 
J. B. Dobson : ; ; ; . oy 1 be eet Se ik iy) Fi eae aS a 
W. Smith. : : : : ‘ + IK dues ON Saturday afternoon the chimney and upper part of the 
None accepted... .- Sar ou gable of an old two-storey house in the West Vennel, Alloa, 
suddenly g gave way and fell into the street. Several lorries and : 
oF > eave dein thy teen for Mr. Robt. Ben stony : horses were'standing at some stores immediately opposite, and 
a Se 2 b ; ; : 52 these narrowly escaped serious injury. Part of the stonework 
Lee ole mason, brickwork, drains, carpenter and joiner, crashed through: the roof, and: several bricks fell down the 
slater and plaster EF. A} chimney, doing considerable damage about the fireplace. The 
Wm. Gibson oe esd . : - 459 -1 6) house is a very old one, and the police say, they. called attention 
Eexcavaiton, mason, Se isck are and drains. to the condition of the gable sqme time ago, but nochiae had. 
M. A: Armstrong. cee oe S 5 ; . 204°13..0| been done to make it more.secure. , : 


Fel ini = ; SOTA | | irae Ue ipl WW “ Bole La z } | r ith (iy at ae | AI ees “~ 
mis Ne i | = = =4 ot i ep q = vi 0 i i Nr ‘| el Ny 
Ml.) Wat ee S| | Ps dh a ae ef \ eee 

i 7 | oierene ree d b= cals) 


“Hstate” Steam Pumping Light Pumping Engine au “India” Pattern Pamping “Squire” Portable Fire 
and Driving Engine. and Boiler. Engine, Hngine. ok eee 


|MERRYV WEATHER: 278 


FIC. N°t3S2 | yeh Ace “ SE ee 
aes $ x J Z - 
v i ee SSS T fe i= wa 
Y i ext aoe = - AwWAt 


= — fi wil 
[MERRY WEATHER, LONDON. 


Oil Engine and Pump. Estate Manual Force Pump. Hilecuric “ULps, Gea Hand- -power Te . Platform Pump tor im Finding Water aud Boring 
for Estates, Towns, &c. Pump. &e. » Wells. e 


Water raised by Merryweathers’ Water Wheels, Rams, Turbines, Hand: or Animal Powe 
Pumps, Wind, Oil, Gas, or Steam Engines. 


WATER FOUND by the Diwining Rod 
WELLS BORED. MACHINERY ERECTED. — 


Specialty :— 


ELECTRICAL PVUNMPING APPLI ANCES 
Oe FURNISHED BY EXPERIENCED: ENGINEERS. Read’ ‘‘ WATER SUPPEY! TO MANSIONS,”, on free, ‘ 
66 Gold Medals and Highest Awards. Established 203 Siege © Hf a 


MERRYWEATHER_ Se, - SONS, LIMITED, 63. LONG. “ACRE.. w.c 
LARGEST MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS HOSE IN THE WORLD. © WORKS: GREENWICH, SB 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 
MEssrs. GEORGE WRIGHT & Co., of 135 Queen Victoria St. and 
Rotherham, have sent us a copy of their new catalogue, which it 
is quite a pleasure to look through, so admirably is it got up, and 


sO numerous and in many cases so charming are the designs | 


which it contains. By far the greater portion of the space is 
devoted to illustrations of mantels and overmantels in all the 
various materials in which these can ,be constructed, and the 
apparently inexhaustible varieties of grates produced by the 
firm. Every description of grate is shown, and each is plainly 
marked as to price. Fenders, fireguards, irons and brasses are 
also shown in this connection, as well as all kinds of cooking 
apparatus and culinary adjuncts. Another section of the 
catalogue deals with stable’ and fowl-house fittings, gates, 
railings, crestings, standards, porches, verandahs, band-stands, 
terminals, stairs, balusters, panels, gratings, columns, brackets, 
skylights, rain-water goods, cisterns, sinks, baths, lavatories, 
water-closets, plumber’s brasswork, inspection and manhole 
covers, garden seats, hall tables, café tables, door furniture of 
every description, &c. 


TRADE NOTES. 


near Widnes, are being 
of Shorland’s patent 


THE new _ schools, Farnworth, 
warmed and ventilated by means 
Manchester grates. 

ONE beneficial result of the control of the London County 
Council over theatres and music halls has been the increased 
attention given by the owners of places of amusement to the 
protection of their audiences from fire. All the new suburban 
theatres are specially well-equipped in this respect, and at the 
Brixton Theatre, the Shakespeare Theatre, Battersea, the 
Broadway Theatre, Deptford, the Grand Theatre, Fulham, 
Balham Town Hall, and at the Theatre Métropole, Camberwell, 


the latest Merryweather hydrants and fireproof curtains have | 


been installed. The same firm are also fitting a new asbestos 
curtain at Drury Lane Theatre, where they have for many 
years attended to the fire-extinguishing arrangements. 

__ IN our reference to the reopening of Collins’s Music Hall, 
we omitted to mention that the adoption of the cantilever 
system in its construction enabled the designer of the steel 
work to make a single column suffice for the support of the 
balcony and gallery, so that the whole 1,850 seats have an 


uninterrupted view of the stage.* This woik was designed and 

carried out by Messrs. Drew, Bear, Perks & Co., of Queen.. 
Victoria Street, under. the superintendence of Mr. R. J. 

Symonds, of Hainault Road, Leytonstone. The whole of the 

steel-work in plates.and angles for the main. girders is of 

English manufacture, and the girders themselves were made in 

London. The whole weight of steel in the construction of 

balcony and gallery is about 62 tons, and the load on the one 

column when the house is packed, as it was on Boxing Day, is 

estimated at about 200 tons. , 

A VERY fine stained-glass window has been fixed at the 
west end of Yarpole Church, Herefordshire. The subject of 
the central light is the “Good Shepherd,” and in the side- 
lights are depicted “St. Cecilia” and ‘ Charity.” It is erected 
to the memory of the late Captain Kevill Davies, and. the work 
was entrusted to and has been carried out in the best style 
by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, London and 
Liverpool. 


VARIETIES. 


A NEW church clock has been placed in the tower of St. Mary’s 
Church at Swinstead, near Bourne, as a memorial of the 
Queen’s long reign. 

THE roof of the parish church of St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea has 
been found to be in such a bad state that immediate steps for 
its repair have been decided upon. 

THE new church of St. Michael and All Angels, Cariton 
Road, Claughton, was consecrated on the 6th inst. The 
building provides accommodation for between 4oo and 5c0 | 
persons. 

THE chancel of the parish church of Knighton, in Radnor- 
shire; has been reconsecrated. The old chancel had become 
unsuitable, and at a cost of 1,300/. a new one has been erected 
from the designs of the late Mr. Pearson. 

THE Belgian Minister of Fine Arts has given orders for the 
faithful restoration of the castle in the Ardennes which belonged 
to Godfrey de Bouillon, the leader of the first Crusade. ‘The 
architect will be M. Lohest, of Liége, who showed a model of 
the chateau, as it originally stood, at the Brussels Exhibition 
last year. 

FOR some little time the city police-courts have been under- 
going necessary structural alterations, besides other -improve- 


————————— | 


Tx: BATH STONE FIRMS. L"’ 


OLITE, LON Head Offices: BA WE.  Westaounte PA 


" OOLITE, LONDON." G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 

" OOLITE, BATH.” L. & S.WR. NINE EL_ms, 8.W. 
ImcoRroRATING PIOTOR & BONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., 1. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONF OO., Lic., 

R. J. MARSH & GO. Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd, 


QUARRIES. qt eavitegn™ QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. {uv ea? gene |: BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWK. GF ao oye COMBE DOWN. 
Ss CORNGRIT. gine To be STOKE GROUND. , 
_ Regicverea | FARLEIGH DOWN. gpk qh _obtsined only of | Wesrwoop GROUND | Registered 
TRADE MARK. 4 The Bath Store Firms, Lad -+RADE MARK 


SUMMER-DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER. USE. 


| \ 
ie 5 | Awarded 
nanetcwrers ¢ — |W, WATSON & SONS, | 2» cotd" sl aime 
OPTICAL and other te | MEDALS | 
Opticians to H.M. Government. at the principal 
INSTRUMENTS ie International 
| of 3 | Exhibitions of the 
| Highest Quality only. ESTABLISHED 1837. World. 


| EEE YT SCP OTTO ES TEE I, PRERENDER tna Sa BEL ETS PE EE TIT eT TEES ET ET RES — 2 | E  E e 
: W. & 8. publish Eight entirely distinct Catalogues of Instruments.—No. 6 illustrates and describes 
HALL BAROMETERS. POCKET ANEROIDS, with Im- ) ‘‘TRAVELLERS’ SETS,” Aneroid, SURVEYORS’ ANEROIDS. 
‘YACHT BAROMETERS. | proved Altitude Scale, from CaS CHE EMSS Tae nee isk ty SPEGTAGLES: & EYEGLASSES. 
STANDARD BAROMETERS. suey The WAR OFFICE COMPASS. STEREOSCOPES and GRAPHO- 
SELF-RECORDING BAROMETERS, | */0RM GLASSES. BUSA aN EAT CY MER S i SCOPES. 

&e., &e. HOUSE THERMOMETERS. GARDENERS’ THERMOMETERS. 


BINOCULAR & FIELD GLASSES, 
TELESCOPES, Portable and 
‘SUN DIALS, CLINICAL THERMOMETERS. : =e RAIN GAUGES, &c., &e. 


. Astronomical. 


W. WATSON & SONS; 313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, & 78 SWANSTON STREET, MELBOURNE. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STUDY OF A HEAD. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._GLOUCE3TER: COLUMNS, NORTH AISLE 
Os NAVE. CHAPEL IN CRYPT. 5 


LARGE HALL, NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, CLERKENWELL, 


ments. The second court has been practically rebuilt and re- 
fitted, .a system of ventilation being introduced, as designed 
by Mr. T. Shelmerdine, city surveyor. The magistrates’ room 
is also receiving attention. 


A NEw building, which has been erected on the side of the 
highway leading to Edgmond, Newport (Salop), was opened 
on the 8th inst.. The building is intended for the reception and 
training of friendless girls, from workhouses and elsewhere, 
and for use as a temporary home for members of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. It is called the Edgmond Certified Girls’ 
Home. Messrs. Veall (Wolverhampton) were the architects, 
and Mr. Whittingham (Newport) the builder. 

A CURIOUS accident happened recently at Wellington, 
Salop. Excavations are being made in connection with the 
new sewerage scheme for the town, and several manholes are 
being constructed. In Vineyard Road, where Thomas Weston, 
a navvy, was at work at a depth of about 12 feet, a young man 
was driving a float laden with tins of paraffin, and by some 
means the horse swerved and fell into one of the manholes. 
Weston was knocked down, but succeeded in scrambling on to 
the road just as the paraffin kegs rolled into the hole. The 
harness was cut, and the float and horse were wound out of the 
manhole. ‘The driver escaped unhurt, but the horse was badly 
cut about the legs. 


THE Old Toll House, on the ‘road between Slough and 


Eton, has fallen into the hands of ‘the housebreaker,” and will 
be speedily demolished. Fortunately, the Eton College 


authorities have selected a man of sentiment to remove this 
link with the past, and he has had large photographs of the 
venerable building taken for the benefit of posterity. The old 
house has been used as a place for light refreshments since the 
aboliticn of the turnpike, and it is at present the only reminder 
of the days when Slough people had to pay two tolls to get into 
the royal borough of Windsor. 


SALAM4NDER” 


Plaster Effects. 


Decorations in Bold Relief. 


Light in Weight. 


We. Hose eee: 26 bel x 37 oan 6s, 6d. per Bb ect i act only about 7 Ibs. 
‘Prices and Particulars on Application to West-End Depot—158-160 :CHARING CROSS ROAD 

uit: CHIEF OFFICES—DOCK HOUSE, BILLITER STREET,’ E.C. © 
ALSO AT MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, LIVERPOOL, HULL, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, BRISTOL, &c. &a — 


THE UNITED ASBESTOS PATENT 
“ SALAMANDER” DECORATIONS. 


THE Department. of Science and Art has received, through 
the Foreign. Office, from Her Majesty’s consul at Barcelona. 
information respecting the fourth general Exhibition of Fine. 
Arts and ‘Artistic Industries to be held in that city in 1898. 
The exhibition (which will be similar to that held in the 
same city in 1896) is to be opened on April 23, and closed 
on June 29; but the mayor of the city will be authorised to: 
continue it for a period not exceeding one month, on informing. | 
the committee of organisation. According to article Io of the 
regulations, the works of foreign artists will be admitted free of — 
all expense to them as regards transport to Spain and back to 
the country of origin. ot 

THE Bristol Corporation finance committee have interviewed © 
several candidates for the post of city estate surveyor and 
valuer, the salary of which is 7oo/., rising to 1,000/. a year.. 
Their choice fell upon Mr. Peter Addie, manager of the: 
Birmingham Improvement Scheme. Mr. Addie, who was. 
formerly in the employ of the Swansea Corporation, came to 
Birmingham about two years ago, as manager of the Improve-_ 
ment Scheme under the Corporation, in succession to Mr. A. 
Davis, who was appointed agent of the Calthorpe estate. His 
salary was 300/. per annum, and it was increased to 350/. ata 
meeting of the City Council in December last on the recom- 
mendation of the improvement committee. 

A NUMBER of workmen have been employed in taking- 
down the old music hall in Cheapside, Wolverhampton, a com- 
pany having been formed to erect a new Empire Music Hall on 
the site, which on one side opens into Queen Square. In get- 
ting out the foundations several interesting discoveries have 
been made. Two wells, one 44 yards deep and the other 
40 yards deep, have been unearthed. These are being filled 
up. There has also been found a subterranean passage, which 
has been traversed for a distance of 30 feet in the direction of 
Queen Square, where it was found blocked up by a wall.’ It is” 
supposed that the underground walk, which is hewn out of 
solid rock, was constructed some hundreds of years ago to 
enable people to pass from St. Peter’s Church, when it formed — 
part of the monastery, to some other building in the vicinity. 

THE baths and washhouses committee of the Manchester 
Corporation have received a communication from the secretary 
of the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland in which regret is expressed that the baths and 
washhouses committee cannot see their way to employ plumbers ~ 
to do certain work at the baths, and that in consequence “it 
will be impossible for any member of the Association through 
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the United Kingdom to do any work, either new, alterations or 
jobbing, for the baths committee until such decision 1s revoked.” 
The Operative Plumbers’ Association object to the pipe-fitting 
(mostly iron pipes) and repairs at the baths under the control of 
the committee being done by engineers and other permanent 
employés of the baths committee, generally in their spare time. 
The committee, having considered this warning, have decided 
to continue as heretofore. 

A GIANT fossilised oak trunk and two branches complete 
has been discovered embedded on land which is being excavated 
for the construction of municipal sewage outfall works at Stock- 
port, Cheshire. It is an exceptionally fine specimen, exceeding 
in dimensions any oak now growing in this country, and its 
quality, in beauty of colour and grain and in solidity, makes it 
unique. The tree is computed to weigh over 40 tons and to 
contain sufficient material to provide the furniture for a town- 
hall or other public building. Experts have declared it to be 
one of the giants which grew thousands of years ago in the 
primeeval forests. Professor Boyd Dawkins, the learned anti- 
quary of Owens College, Manchester, says that the oak can- 
not.be less than 10,000 years old.. Stockport Corporation has 
been asked, in a petition sigred. by several well-known men, 
including Professor Boyd Dawkins, to undertake the expense 
of its removal, that it may be preserved as an historic natural 
history. specimen. 

A START in earnest has been made with the new main sewer 
system adopted by the Douglas Town Council, after debates 
and opposition extending over years, the last opposition of a 
month ago having led to the withdrawal of the tender of a 
Glasgow firm for carrying out the land section of the work, at 
a cost of 26,o00/. The revised estimated cost, excluding any 
rise that may result from the withdrawal of the main tender, is 
50,0007. The section of the work now started is the new out- 
fall, which will give a new discharge point for the sewer in the 
deep sea, about a quarter of a mile to the north-east of Conister, 
where there is a nine-hours’ ebb tide, which will carry the 
sewage clear of the bay. This is one of the principal advant- 
ages arising from the new system, the present unsightly outfall 
being close to the landing. pier. Messrs. Aird & Co., London, 
contractors, are carrying out this outfall section. 

THE Hornsey District Council has now invited applications 
for 108 houses in the course of erection by it, to be let at 6s. 62. 
and 8s. 6d. a week. The regulations to be imposed upon 
tenants are unusual. They must pay for all breakages and 
damage to premises of any kind, such charges to be recover- 
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able when demanded as if. rent—by distress, instead of by 
action. There must be no subletting, and all cases of in- 
fectious disease to be removed. No paint or paper must be 
put on the premises or nails knocked in the walls or woodwork 
without permission, and no animals (including cats and dogs ”), 
fowls or pigeons to be kept without the Ccuncil’s consent, and 
no tool, fowl, or green-house, shed, &c., to be erected without 
the Council’s surveyor’s permission. The accommodation is of an 
exceptionally high character, and each house has a large garden. 
Mrs. DENT, of Sudeley Castle, is about to undertake the 
work of protecting the interesting historic stone on Cleeve Hill 
Common, known as “ Huddlestone’s Table.” Tradition says 
this stone marks the spot where Kenulf, King of Mercia, parted 
from the guests he entertained at the dedication of the monas- 
tery of Winchcombe, in the ninth century, Winchcombe being 
the capital of the ancient kingdom over which Kenulf reigned. 
The original stone, there is reason to believe, was broken up by 
an act of vandalism in the reign of Henry VIII., and. the pre- 
sent stone was placed in position some 300 years ago by the 
then owner of the manor of Sotham-de-la-Bere, from whom. it 
takes its name. This stone for some time past has been in 
danger of disappearing, and Mrs. Dent’s interference to pre- 
vent the loss of so valuable an archzological memorial of the 
neighbourhood of Cheltenham will be highly appreciated. 
The Cleeve Hill Common Board of Conservators have, while 
allowing no restoration of the stone, given Mrs. Dent permis- 
sion to place an iron guard around it, and an inscription on the 
fence, and the lady of Sudeley has intimated her willingness to 
accept this condition, and will bear all the expenses involved. 
CONSIDERABLE progress has been made in the work of 
erecting in Loughrea the new cathedral, whose foundation- 
stone was laid in October. The clearing of the site has 
principally engaged the contractor’s men up to the present, 
and this work involved the total demolition of Monahan’s 
Hotel, which is familiar to all the readers of Charles 
Levers work. The situation of the new edifice is con- 
sidered most suitable, and the building will be known as the 
Cathedral of St. Brendan of the Lake. Some idea of the area 
that the new building will occupy can now be formed. 
The total length of the nave inside the walls will be 
120 feet, and the width across the transepts 90 feet. 
The Sanctuary will be 30- feet by 28 feet and the 
side chapels 15 feet by 15. The cost of the structure 
is roughly estimated at 20,000/, The style of archi- 
tecture will be early English-Gothic, and the plans pro- 
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vide for oe sanctuary with apsidal end, aisles, transepts, 
baptistry, two sacristies, tower and spire. The nave will be 
divided from the’ aisles, transepts and side chapels by richly- 


moulded arches, supported by polished pillars of red Aberdeen’ 


granité. Light will be provided through large tracery windows 
in the apex and in the gables of the transepts and richly- 
moulded tracery windows. in the clerestory,. The church will 
be built of limestone, a very fine quality of which is locally 


available, and when completed the grandeur and beauty of the © 


sacred edifice will materially advance the attractions of the 
picturesquely-situated town of Loughrea., Mr. W. H. Byrne 
and Mr. Glynn, both of Dublin, are carrying out the work, the 
former as,architect and the latter as contractor... , 

A DISTRICT fresh to English holiday-makers, and reached 
as easily as the Ardennes, will be opened up in “ New Walks 
by the Rhine,” by Percy Lindley, whose “Walks in the 
Ardennes” and “Walks in Holland” did so much to popularise 
new Belgian and Dutch touring grounds. Starting from the 
Rhine mouth at the Hook of ‘Holland, “New Walks by the 
Rhine” will cover the picturesque wooded. and rocky side 
valleys of Rhineland, from the Ahrthal, near Cologne, to the 
Neckarthal and the “Blue Alsatian Mountains ” of the Vosges, 
and will include the districts of the Taunus, Eifel, Odenwald, 
Hunsruck and the Palatinate. Living is said to be as.inex- 
pensive in some of these districts as in the Ardennes, . Mr. 
J, F. Weedon will supply the illustrations. 

THE terrible lesson of the plague has drawn attention to the 
urgent necessity for extensive sanitary improvements to .the 
city of Bombay, more especially in respect to the removal of 
insanitary dwellings and the prevention of overcrowding. The 
mew scheme, says “The British Medical Journal, is a thoroughly, 
comprehensive one, and provides not only for opening up 
crowded localities, the construction of new streets with frontages 
for the erection of improved dwellings and the levelling up of 
low-lying areas, but for improving existing dwellings and 
housing large numbers of the poorer classes in new buildings 
to be let at an extremely low rent. It will provide for the ac- 
commodation of population displaced and allow also for the 
future expansion of the city. Vacant .lands to the north of the 
city will be laid out and, where necessary, filled in. Certain 
areas west of Colaba are to be reclaimed and will provide for 
residences of a superior class. As the cost of such a scheme 
will be enormous and the borrowing powers of the Corporation 
only sufficient to meet the cost of certain necessary essential 
sewerage and storm-water drainage improvements, it is pro- 


posed to create a special agency, with a separate staff, to devote _ 
their entire energies to the particular task before theni: Large i 
proprietary interests of Government will be involved, but in the 
board to be constituted the Corporation’ will’ be strongly repre- 
sented. The entire cost will not be less than 5 crores of rupees 
(over 34 million pounds sterling), and may possibly amount to — 
double that sum. None of the duties of the Corporation will 
be taken away from it. -It will still have to complete the — 
drainage scheme, control of civic finance, the water supply, the 
care of roads and streets, the public lighting and many other © 
duties. ; 

Lapy BATTERSEA opened on Tuesday last a new “ aseptic 
ward” at the London Temperance Hospital in the Hampstead ~ 
Road. It is a comparatively small apartment, 14 feet by 11 feet, — 
and 13 feet high, but it is a model of lightness and cleanliness, 
with modulated warmth and scientific ventilation. Designed 
by Dr. Collins, surgeon of the hospital and chairman of the 
London County Council, the ward is intended to serve by turns — 
the twofold purpose of an operating theatre and a room for 
convalescents. Jt is walled with enamelled glass tiles of very 
pale pink, floored with marble mosaic, lighted through a large 
single sheet of plate glass, which’ constitutes one-fifth of the 
west wall, and is warmed by a Teale grate below the window. 
The bed, "furniture, fittings and surgical apparatus are all in the - 
newest style, glass being largely employed. The plans were 
prepared by Mr, Tregellen, the building erected by Messrs. 
Holloway, and the furniture designed by the sisters of the ward. 
Total cost is estimated at soo/,, and the room is to be called 
the Frank Wright Ward, in memory of a late member of the 
board of management. 

EYNSHAM HALL, Oxfordshire, the residence of Mr. James” 
Mason, was the scene of a serious fire on the morning of the 
oth inst, Soon after four o’clock Mr. Mason was alarmed by | 
finding his bedrgom full of smoke, and on opening the door to 
ascertain the cayse, was almost overpowered by a dense volume 
proceeding from the basement. Fortunately the hall is fur- 
nished with the most modern appliances, and by the aid of. 
the telephone the Estates Brigade was quickly summoned. - 
There are numerous hydrants fixed in the various parts of the 
building, and wifhin a quarter of an hour the fire was being’ 
attacked from’ several quarters. It is believed to have 
originated in the kitchen flue, but notwithstanding the fact that 
the. ceiling is supposed to be fireproof, the flames made their’ 
way through to the billiard-room, which was completely 
destroyed. With such rapidity did the flames extend that some’ 
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of the ladies in the house, very scantily clothed, sought refuge 
with the gardener’s wife. _The handsome ornamental con- 
servatory was burnt out, and considerable damage was done to 
Mr. Mason’s study, the gun-room and bedrooms adjoining. 
The property destroyed, which was only partially covered by 
insurance, is stated on authority to amount to fully 25,000/. 
One satisfactory feature, however, is that a very valuable picture 
by the late Sir J. Millais is not among the wreck, having for- 
tunately been recently removed to Burlington House. The 
pictures burnt include Lord Leighton’s Day Dreams, and 
another by the same painter; Alma-Tadema’s well-known 
painting, Loves Me Not; Linnell’s Woodcutters, two canvases 
by Heywood Hardy, one by Briton Riviere, Frank Hall’s por- 
trait of Mr. James Mason and a portrait of Mrs. Mason. The 
billiard-room, which was elaborately furnished, is entirely 
destroyed, its contents including the pictures above named. 

A NEW church; which has been erected at Birkenhead and 
dedicated to St. Michael, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Chester on the 6th inst. : It will afford when completed seating 
accommodation for 800 persons, but the portion:now built: con- 
sists only of the chancel, choir, transepts and one bay of the 
nave arcade, and will seat 440 persons. The west wall will be 
removed when the remaining two: bays of the nave and the 
west gable are built, and the nave will be 84 feet in length by 
33 in width and witha height of 46 feet to the apex of the roof. 
The building is of a plain but handsome design in the Early 
Pointed style of Gothic which has been adopted by the archi- 
tects, Messrs. F. & G. Holme, Crosshall Street, Liverpool, as 
most suitable for a church of this character. The plan of the 
completed church comprises the nave with north and south 
aisles! and transepts, the choir with smaller north and south 
transepts, the former containing the organ, the choir vestry and 
the chancel. The fall of the surface of the site from west to east 
allows of a well-lighted basement at the east end of the church 
and this has been used to provide a spacious meeting-room, the 
clergy vestry, lavatory, &c., which have entrance porches and 
vestibules at the street level on the north and south sides, with 
staircases communicating with the transepts of the church above 
in each case. 
with coal shoot from a back passage. It is. intended to have a 
shallow gallery at the west end of the completed church, and 
the space below this will’ be used as an entrance vestibule, a 
baptistery and the staircase to gallery. North and south doors 
and porches are also provided here with double swing doors 
and handsome glass screens to exclude draught. The side 


The heating cellar is also situated on this floor, | 


| which rise perpendicularly to a height of about go feet. 


aisles being used as passages only, there will be no obstruction 
to the full view of the clergy from all parts of the church. The 
floor of the church is of solid wood 


plain design in suitable colours. The roof, seats, screens, &c., 
are of pitch-pine, and the arches to the nave, chancel and 
transepts finished in red terra-cotta, the caps,. bases,’ corbels 
and shafts being. of Runcorn stone. 
and the windows glazed with cathedral glass in lead frames. 
The heating ‘of the church is by means of hot-water pipes and. 
radiators, and ample provision for ventilation is made by air 


blocks for the nave, aisles. 
and transepts, and the choir and chancel are laid with tiles of’ 


The walls are plastered,’ 


inlets with regulating valves and extractors in the roof, con- | 


trolled from below on the “Acme” principle. « The contractor. 


for the. building was Mr. Wm. Hall, 60 Christian Street, Liver- 
pool. giant Si er 


ELECTRIC. NOTES. . | 
AT a special meeting of the lighting: Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation it was resolved that two sets’ of electrical plant be 
ordered from Messrs. Willans & Robinson at a cost of 1,7272., 


andjthat:the work be proceeded with as early as‘ possible for’ 
It -was.° 


the «Oldham! Street and Paradise Street stations. 
decided.to approach the health committee and water committee 
to obtain in Lodge Lane and Smithdown Road the necessary 
ground for.sub-stations. . It was also resolved that the electric 
main be extended along Scotland Road, at an estimated cost of 
7412., thus completing the system in that neighbourhood. 


AT the last meeting of the Otley District Council, Mr: We 


Wardman, in proposing that tenders be invited from electrical 


engineers for lighting up the streets of Otley with the electric: } 


light, urged. the Council not to make the mistake which had 
been made by other authorities, and allow - outsiders to step in 
and create a monopoly,- which the Council would:-in'a few years 
have to: purchase: at a considerabie cost. 
matter was. referred to a committee for them to institute inquiries 
and report to the Council in due course. . 
THE famous falls of. the Devon and grounds of Rumbling. 
Bridge have, it is understood, been; examined~ by: electrical 
engineers with the object-of utilising the water-power to light 
the grounds: and hotel -by electricity. The river rushes ‘ina 
series of beautiful cascades between verdure-covered rocks, 
Owing 
to the narrow channel the river is subject to a considerable rise 
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This COWL has been used as a Ventilator, both on Workshops and Offices, with 
most. satisfactory results, and: has, proved a conspicuous success as a House 
Cowl, possessing: as it’ does great suctional power, perfectly noiseless action, 
-and great durability, being made of steel. 
The COWL has proved: a perfect: cure inthe case of most troublesome chimneys. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
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suffering from smoky chimneys.” i * x 
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, “Your cowl has proved a complete success; no matter which way the wind blows. Please forward me another one at once,” 
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and fall in volume, and the engineers will be unable to nied 
with the work till they ascertain the lowest summer level of the 
river. Should the scheme then be found practicable, it is pro- 
posed to carry the water a short distance below the “ Devil’s 
Mill” in a 2-feet pipe with a fall of 12 feet, which will give 
sufficient power to drive a dynamo to lighe the grounds, hotel, 
conservatory, stables and outhouses. 

THE. lowest tender sent in for building extensions to the 
electricity works, Tunbridge Wells, that of Mr. W. J. Logan at 
1,059/., has been accepted. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


IT is: proposed to erect a Crompton memorial church, at a 
cost of about 1,000/., at Stanton Hill, Skegby, near Mansfield. 

A NEW receiving-house is to be erected on the Royal Albert 
Drive, Scarborough. 

THE Presbyterians’ of Wharton, near Tyldesley, have 
decided to erecta new church at a cost of 1,500/...t9.2,0Q0/. 
The present, building: was erected over a century ago. 

It is proposed to provide St. John’s parish church, Lytham, 
with a district mission church, to meet the requirements of an 
outlying locality. | It is also intended to enlarge the parochial 
school,’ to comply with the requirements -of the: Educatien 
Department. 

A SHOCKING scaffold fatality occurred last week at Great 
Harwood, near Blackburn. George Fox, aged eighty-two,<a 
retired servant. of the Accrington Gas Company, was helping to 
érect a house for himself when he fell off a scaffold 4o feet high, 
and alighting on his head, was killed instantly. 


AN important scheme has been propounded for widleving 


the:streets around the Manchester Royal Infirmary, and’ for | letting for occupation a new dwelling-house in Waterloo Road 


setting out as an open space,’ to which the public ‘shail’ have 
access, a considerable portion of the infirmary groundss@dtis 


proposed that the Corporation shall purchase from the infirmary | 


trustees about 12,c00 yards of land at a cost of 286,000/: 

THE two- ctoreyed workshops of Mr. A. Taylor, a builder, 
in Ley Street, Ilford, suddenly collapsed on Monday evening. 
Edgar Chatterton, a carpenter, of East Ham, anda nian 
named Burton were working on the top floor at the time‘: In 
the fall Ruskin was killed, but Burton escaped uninjured. The 
building walls, which consisted of 9-inch brickwork, were only 
erected two months ago. Ruskin, aged about thirty-five, 
leaves a wife and family. Pe eke 
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THE extension and Tecnerne of ysl Dock is to be 
proceeded with at once. An agreement has been ‘come to 
between the Town Council and “Dysart new colliery company 
for this purpose. The company are bent on improving the 
facilities for the shipment of coal,»and with an- increased 
draught of water vessels of larger tonnage will be provided for. 
Mr. Henderson, engineer, Burntisland, is to be: entrusted with 
the new work. 


PLANS have been approved for rebuilding the south porch 
of the ancient abbey church of Sempringham, near Billing- 
borough. This is to protect from the weather its famous door, 
with its beautiful iron scroll-work, and the Norman arch with 
its exquisite chiselling, both of which date back to the eleventh 
century. The living is in the gift of the Queen, and the new 
porch will form a memorial of her diamond reign. 


JOHN STOw, joiner and builder, Otley Road, Bradford, was 
sued by his:uncle, John Stow, joiner, of Heaton Road, Bradford, 
in the Bradford County Court for 195/. for personal injuries 
alleged to have been caused by the negligence of a servant of 
the defendant’s. It was stated that the plaintiff was sixty-one 
years .of age, and he was engaged by his: nephew as a labourer, 
On May 26 plaintiff was engaged putting up some hoardings at 
Keighley, when, owing to the removal of a ladder. by the acting 
foreman, he fell a distance of 12 feet, sustaining concussion: of 
the brain, a fracture of the leg and ‘thigh, one arm had been 
stiffened, and his solicitor stated that he was now in every 


| sense a human wreck, ~ After hearing evidence for the plaintiff, 


his Honour Judge Bompas gave a verdict for the defendant. 
AT the Stipendiary’s Court, Burslem, Mary Booth, builder, 

whose business is conducted by her husband, Edmund Booth, 

was charged with a breach of the new building by-laws by 


without obtaining thé’ certificate of the borough surveyor. ' Mr. 
A. Ellis prosecuted on behalf of the Town Council, and Mr. 
F. C. Mayer appeared for the defendant. It was stated that 
on December 10 Joseph Boulton, the Corporation’s : buildings 
inspector, at the request of Mr. Booth, examined three houses 
which he had erected in Waterloo Road. The. inspector. 
pointed out various particulars in which the by-laws had not 
been complied with, but before any attempt had been made to — 
remedy the defects ‘the house was allowed to be occupied, and 
the borough surveyor’s certificate had never been applied for 
nor used. Defendant had been previously Cone = abe 
Stipendiary fined her 3/. and 17. 55. 6d. costs. 
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A SCAFFOLD gave way on Tuesday morning in the .middle 
of the Roman Catholic cathedral in course of erection in 
Ashley Gardens, Westminster. At the time five men were 
standing on it. One of these saved himself, but the other four 
fell to the ground, a distance of 15 feet, and were so badly 
injured that they were at once sent to Westminster Hospital. .. 

——————————————————————— 


GIRTON COLLEGE. 
Ar Girton progress has for some time past been hampered by 
want of room, and it is now felt that unless a growth is to be 
permanently checked a large addition must be made to the 
college buildings. To adda few students’ rooms would be a 
comparatively simple matter, but to do. so would increase 
difficulties in other ways, the whole administration being 
already cramped by inadequate accommodation. At the same 
time there is ample space for building on the freehold site on 
such a scale as to meet the need for expansion for many years 
to come. Itis therefore proposed to build a large new hall, 
with the necessary additions to the domestic service depart- 
ment (making use of the present hall as a much-needed adjunct 
to the library), a chapel or prayer-room, new lecture-rooms 
and rootns for about fifty students, to which 100 more may be 
added hereafter as they are wanted. The present scheme’ iS 
approximately estimated as likely to cost not less than 50,000/. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS IN SAXONY. 
THE Government of Saxony is making every endeavour to 
better the condition of tenements and moderate-priced dwell- 
ings in Saxony from a sanitary point of view, as well as ina 
social-political respect. These efforts are due to the increase 
of population in many of the cities and ‘their neighbouring 
communities. .In a recent decree the boards of public works, 
or “ Baupolizeibehorden,” have been instructed to prevent as 
much as possible the building of ordinary tenement houses, 
and also to take all possible measures to provide the man of 
small means with good, healthy and comfortable lodgings. 
The Ministry of the Interior has therefore thought. it 
appropriate, after hearing the arguments of the board 
of health, to form a set of resolutions, the most im- 
portant of ‘which will be of general interest: The Saxon 
Government directs that in the laying out of new streets and 
sites for dwelling-houses, builders must choose a position where 


direct exposure to sunlight may be had, not only in front, but 
at the rear of the site as well; therefore closed streets (streets 
with houses built in rows) shall be laid out from north-east to’ 
south-west or from north-west to south-east. Of course, in lay- 
ing out building plans for the arrangement of ‘street lines, the 
special local conditions and hygienic demands are always first 
considered. Another important feature in the plans for building, 
especially in the erection of large dwellings, is the provision of 
squares in a sufficient number and Size, as wellas front gardens, 
with the culiure of trees. Above all things, the boards of 
public works shall prevent, under all possible circumstances, the 
erection of new tenement houses, although they cannot in all 
cases be entirely excluded. For this purpose the authorities 
have arranged certain measures for the width and depth of a 
dwelling-house of about 15 by 13 metres (about 49 by 42 feet),. 
which, as a rule, must not be exceeded. The regulation governing 
the supervision of sleeping apartments in all kinds of dwelling- 
houses, small hotels.and lodging -houses, in order to guard against 
and prevent overcrowding and to promote sanitary conditions, is 
also important. It is required by law that a family lodging 
shall comprise at least a sitting-room that can be well heated, 
a» bedroom and, when practicable, a kitchen, as well as the 
necessary space for cooking utensils, wood, &c. Sitting and 
bedrooths combined must have at the smallest, calculation 30. 
square metres (323 square feet) of ground space, and must be 
provided with movable windows. The total surface of the bed- 
roont windows shall in every case and at the lowest estimate 
amount to one-twelfth of the ground-surface space of the room. 
All windows must open into immediate air, and at least one shall, 
open into the street ora sufficiently large yard or garden. It is 
most. desirable that every lodging, when the arrangement of 
rooms so warrants, should have two windows facing each other, 
so as to; render a thorough airing of the apartments practicable. 
An apartment house is to be condemned as overcrowded and 
unhealthy when it does not afford at least 20 cubic metres (706 
cubic feet) of, breathing space. for, every adult, and at least 
10, cubic metres for every child. ‘The given capacities are the 
lowest estimates of space demanded by the new laws governing 
the building of dwelling-houses. These rules are enforced by 
constant inspection by agents of the imperial board, and the 
law is carried out to the letter for the protection and comfort 
of the German people. ee 
Germany will have none of the new “ sky scrapers,” prefer- 
ring the old, more substantial and solid styles. The Germans, 
with a desire to obtain the full worth of every pfennig ex- 
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pended, argue that the iron or, steel in contact with mortar will the scheme agreed to in 1888, and authorise.them to adopt he 
inevitably become honeycombed with rust, and ultimately will | 23-per-cent. table for purposes ‘of calculation in the ‘first of the 
be unable to.sustain the weight of brick and stone.placed upon two alternatives indicated, but no:'in the sécond.: : 
it, Considering also the danger to life and I‘mb, the elevator Z . nis SG 
accidents, &c., the conservative German is not. enthusiastic 


\ ney 


TERATUIRE | ASRS SCTAREI EY) nina hey PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE CRYSTAL 
= ora ative PALACE. 
et WE have received the following communication from ie e 
CORPORATION LEASES. | William Tagg, clerk of the Camberwell Vestry :— 
THE City lands committee of the Corporation have brought up The municipal authorities throughout England and Wales 


a report to that body on the subject of renewable leases of the | will shortly have before them copies of resolutions unanimously 
City’s property. In 1888 the Corporation agreed to a scheme, adopted by a conference corivened -by the vestry of Camber- 
in relation to the property belonging to the Corporation held well in favour of the Government acquiring the Crystal Palace. 
on leases renewable for ever, by which lessees ‘were enabled on | The Palace, which: has for over forty years -been to all intents” 
certain terms to commute the future fines payable by them. | and: purposes a national ‘institution, is not remunerative as a 
The persons. interested were duly communicated with, and private entetprise; ‘and runs the danger of being shut up unless 
many had embraced the opportunity thus afforded them of some public’assistance ‘is obtained. It ~was>felt that its public 
relief from conditions which involved periodical expense and acquisition’ would-be a fitting memorial of ‘Her. Majesty’s reign, 
imperilled the perpetuity of their leases. The lessees on the | asthe buildings were originally erected:for,the great International 
Conduit Mead. Estate were offered under. the schemé a Choice | Exhibition held in 1851,'specially associated with the memory 
of two modes of commuting the fines. The first provided for | ofthe Prince Consort. -~Her Majesty opened the institution on 
the granting of an. eighty years’ lease, renewable for a further June 10, 1854, and in so doing. said :— , 

term of eighty years, and so on for ever, upon the paymenuy of It is ‘a source of the highest gratification to myself and to the 
the present value of all future fines payable under ens Prince my consort to find that the great exhibition of 1851, which was 
leases calculated on a 3-per-cent. table, plus one year’s rack | so happily inaugurated under our auspices, suggested the idea of this 
rent of the property. The other alternative provided"for the magnificent undertaking, which has produced so noble a monument of 
granting of a similar lease for eighty’ years on payment of an | the genius, science and enterprise of my subjects. It is my earnest 
increased annual rental, equivalent to the ‘present value'of.the | wish and hope that the bright anticipations:;which have been formed 
future fines and one‘year’s ‘rack'rent of the property calculated | as to its future destiny‘may, under the blessirig of divine Providence, 

on a 3-per-cent. table. The conditions attached’ to the scheme | be completely, realised, and that the. wonderful. structure, and the 
and affecting renewable leases ‘in the City and the parish. of | treasures of art and knowledge it contains, may long continue to 
St. Marylebone followed those contained ‘in the first plan, but | elevate and instruct as well as to delight and amuse the minds of all 
with the important ‘exception that the léssee in commuting did | “lasses of my people. 

not have to add one year’s rack: rent to the present value‘of | Before referring to the progress of the movement for pur- 
future fines. In view of the fact ‘that the rate of interést-now | chase and the sympathy which it has awakened, permit me. to 
obtained on money invested was very low, the committee had | give a few facts about the present : position. of the Palace. . Its 
thought it desirable to consider the advisability of*increasing, | position as a great national centre for pleasure and one of the 

to the advantage of the Corporation, the «basis~on: which* the | best. places for popular sports is well-known, _ It is the only 
present value of future fines was calculated, and” they had-had ! building in the country capable of holding huge national 
before them actuarial calculations based on the 23-per-cent. , demonstrations. National temperance assemblies. are: some- 
table, and felt justified in stating that under existing: circum- | times held at it, attended by 50,000 people, and it has been the 
stances. that table would be a fair and reasonable one to adopt ; scene of the annual reunions of co- operative and_ friendly 


in the place of the 3-per-cent. table hitherto used: They there- | societies and other organisations. As a place:for holding ex- 
fore recommended the Corporation to sanction the variation of | hibitions and shows it is unequalled, while itis the.only. build- 
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ing in the country large enough to hold great choral festivals 
and has therefore been chosen as the scene of the Handel 
Festival. As a centre of entertainment it draws visitors from 
all over the country. While its usefulness in these directions 
is generally known, it is not so well recognised that the Palace 
carries on an important educational work. As to its: general 
utility as a national institution, I cannot do. better than quote 
the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” who, 1n a work pub- 
lished in 1888, “Concerning Men, and other Papers,” under 
the title “ Story of an Old Friend,” makes the following remarks 
with reférence to the Palace :— 


Does the nation understand what it would lose were the Crystal 
Palace to be swept away, and how much both upper and lower, z.c, 
educated and uneducated, classes are interested in its preservation ? 

First the former. Nowhere in England is there such a fine collection 
of casts from foreign, antiques, many of them the only casts ever taken, 
and of curious Medizval monuments, artistic and architectural. Some 
of these spread about the dim and seldom visited side courts would 
repay an artist for weeks. of study. Then there is the school of art, 
science and literature now in “its twenty-seventh session, each session 
having counted at fewest.500 students, During the past fifteen years 
no less than 9,000 students, guided by thirty-three instructors, have 
attended the classes. The school of practical.engineering, established 
in the grounds in 1872, has educated 900 young men, and is still 
advancing, paying its own way and giving complete satisfaction, There 
is also . . . a reading-room, a library for reference and lending, under 
certain restrictions ; Oxford and Cambridge local examinations and 
daily classes of all sorts, from the higher education of women down (or 
up) to cookery or dancing. All these educational institutions are 
worked at a money profit, and do not cost the company anything, 
while the art and science collections thus utilised are in some sort an 
endowment. Finally, where can the true musician, be he professional 
or amateur, find such music, not only on Saturdays, but every day and | 
all the year round, as he finds at the Crystal Palace ? 

Such are its advantages to the cultivated classes ; now as to those 
to whom cultivation must be given, as we give it to little children, 
through the vehicle of amusement. Nothing educates the British 


artisan—the very backbone of the community—nothing keeps him out 
of discontent and consequently mischief, like a wholesome holiday. 
And nowhere do we see him at better advantage than when he spends | 
his holiday at Sydenham. The annual temperance /é/e, where I have 
seen over 50,000 persons enjoying themselves without a drop of that | 
accursed alcohol which is the cause of half the crime and misery of our 
three kingdoms, the Tonic Sol-fa, the Foresters’ and police festivals are | 
refreshing to witness, and very seldom is there even on Bank holidays | 
anything that what we call a lady would dislike to witness if she be a | 
woman who loves to see her fellow creatures happy. 


I may state that’ the ‘capital of the company is 1,557,7187. 
It is not suggested that the shareholders should be bought out, 
and there is no desire on their part to make the sale a com- 
mercial transaction. They are prepared to sell the Palace for ’ 
half the capital of the company, but of course no negotiations 
have been entered into. There is, however, the greatest danger, 
the certainty, I might say, that unless something is done the 
magnificent buildings will be pulled down and the site sold for 
building purposes. 

A conference has been held between local authorities in 
London, which showed that they are expecting a great deal of 
sympathy for the acquisition of the Palace. A deputation 
waited upon the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, suggesting 
a national conference of municipal authorities to consider the 
proposal. His lordship consented to call such a conference 
early this year. As to where the money should come from for 
the purchase of the Palace, and by whom it should be managed, ’ 
is a matter for future discussion. The ‘suggestion of the Cam- 
berwell Vestry favours the acquisition of the Palace from 
Imperial sources. A suggestion was also thrown out that it 
might be possible for the Government to take the place of the 
debenture-holders and let the Palace to lessees, who would 
make certain concessions to the public. At the same time: 
there was anxious desire to develop the more national features 
of the institution, and to increase the facilities for providing 
technical education. Some of the local authorities in London 
have signified their willingness to contribute towards the pur- 
chase. At this stage, however, it is more important to discuss 
the general question, and I shall esteem it a favour if you will 
bring this matter before your readers. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE Dean of Manchester has issued the following circular 


| with regard to the new west porch of Manchester Cathedral :— 


“The deviation in the street line and footpath at the west end 
of the cathedral, agreed. to between the Corporation of Man- 
chester and the ecclesiastical parties concerned, has necessi- 
tated some rearrangement of the precincts in front of the tower 
and of the ascent into the church itself. The matter was for 
some time under very serious consideration by the Dean and 
the late churchwardens, Sir J. W. Maclure, M.P., Colonel J. 
Howarth Clark and Mr. T. Craven, in conference with Mr. 
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Basil Champneys, architect, by whom the accompanying design 
was at length prepared. Sodeeply, however, did the.authorities 
feel the responsibility of undertaking this work that they further 
called into consultation Mr. Bodley, ‘RA ,as eminently expert in 
ecclesiastical architecture, who presented them with a report ap- 
proving of Mr. Champneys’ s design. A committee was sub- 

sequently formed for the purpose of carrying out the design, and, 

tenders having been invited, a contract was entered into fora por- 
tion of the work now in progress. The object specially sought to 
be accomplished is the provision of a covered approach to the 


cathedral, to be used on state occasions by ecclesiastical. and 


civil dignitaries, the Lord Bishop of the diocese, Her Majesty’s 
judges of assize, the Lord: Mayor and Corporation of the city, 
or other public . bodies. The need of such an approach has 
often been felt, especially in the case of inclement weather, not 
to mention the matter of a principal entrance into the sacred 
edifice of a sufficiently ;dignified character. Moreover, the 
addition of these buildings, when completed, will lend import- 
ance to the western extremity of the cathedral, and will tend to 
modify materially. the bareness of the tower on its western side. 
Abutting on Victoria Street and commenced:in the. sixtieth 
year of ‘Her Majesty’ s reign, these buildings are ,to be known 
as the ‘ Victoria Porch’ or, Galilee, and a niche has been pre- 
pared for the reception ofa statue of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, to which will be added, as funds accrue, figures 
of other notabilities in Church and State. The central portion 
only.is as yet contracted for. The committee now earnestly 
appeal for funds, which they wish to raise immediately, that 'the 
wings on the north and south sides of the porch proper may be 
proceeded with whilst the appliances for building are on the 
site. Sir W. Cunliffe Brooks, Bart., has most liberally 
promised the sum of 2,090/. towards a total outlay of 6,000/., 
if the remainder of the amount ‘required to carry out all the 
work is contributed during his lifetime. Subscriptions may 
be paid-into the fund at the’ Williams Deacon and Manchester 
and Salford Bank in St. Ann Street.” 


‘THE NEW BRIGHTON TOWER. 


THE flag announcing to the surrounding community that the 


Eiffel Tower, at New Brighton, has reached its -highest 
elevation was run up to the mast on top of the structure on 
Monday. About fifteen months have elapsed since the work 
was commenced, and those engaged in the building have been 
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so far favoured by open weather that little, 4 any, time has 
been lost in pushing on the scheme. The Rock Point Estate,, 
on which the tower stands, extends, says the Liverpool Courier,,. 
to an area—with some adjoining sites which have been. 
acquired by the company—of over. 25 acres. It, is beautifully 
wooded, and certainly a better adapted or more charming spot 
for such an undertaking could, not have been secured in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool. The estate: was formerly the 
property of the Molyneux family, and in laying it out every 
care was taken to retain its natural beauty and seclusion. 

__ The tower, in its complete height, stands 680 feet above the 
level of the old dock sill in Liverpool. As seen from a ferry- 
boat on the river, or for a considerable distance inland, it is a 


‘peculiarly graceful structure, tapering as it does toa height of 


nearly 500 feet above the brickwork erected at the base. At 
the top of the tower are two rounded. chambers to which the 
lifts run, and from these a wonderful view of the surrounding 
country is obtainable. It is probable that..a powerful search- 
light will be placed in one of these elevations, which, will serve 
as. a valuable landmark for incoming vessels, the light at such a 
great height being visible for many miles) at sea: In the con- 
struction of the tower proper steel has been chiefly used, both 
om account of its strength and’ lightness, and- the weight of 


‘metal employed is about 1,760 tons. ' This work has been 


carried out by Messrs. Handyside &' €o, of Derby, and the 
only regrettable incident in connection with the work has been 
the fact that several of the workmen engaged in raising the 
tower met their death through accidentally falling from the 
scaffolding used on the structure. The tower, as. is well 
known, stands on a considerable elevation above the river, 
but, in order to. give a» good idea. of the actual height, 
it may be stated that from the. base, of the building 
to the top the height is 570 feet, or rather. over 50 feet higher 
than the tower at Blackpool... In the. tower itself there are 
seven floors or elevations—that is, above the top of the brick- 
work surrounding the base. This will consist of three. floors. 
The basement will be laid out as’ a theatre capable of seating 
nearly three thousand spectators. The original intention of the 
directors was to form this portion of the building into a circus, 
but this idea has now been departed from, and in its place an 
elaborately arranged theatre or opera-house will be constructed. 
It is intended that this building shall be one of the most per- 
fect in the provinces, and in its appointments and embellish- 
ments it will be in every respect up-to-date. The second floor 
immediately over the theatre will be utilised as a concert-hall 
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and ball-room, and in the third storey will be the elevator hall 
and-winter gardens, together with other attractions. From this 
point the four lifts, worked by electricity, for conveying pas- 
sengers to the top of the tower, will ascend. The brickwork, 
for which Messrs. Billings, of Manchester, are the contractors, 
is being pushed on as quickly as possible. Messrs. Tanner & 
Sons, Liverpool, have the contract for the plastering, and the 
architects and engineers for the entire scheme are Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke, of Manchester. 


THE PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY, 


AN address was delivered on the roth inst. by Mr. John S. 
Raworth, as president of the Northern Society of Electrical 
Engineers, at Manchester. There were many things in this 
world, he said, we would fain have more of. The busy wanted 
more hours per day, the lazy wanted more per night, the 
municipal engineer wanted more machinery, the consumer 
wanted more volts, woman wanted more money, and man 
wanted more of everything, with this exception, that he never 
yet heard of anyone who felt a craving for more presidential 
addresses. The war of the future would be an industrial war, 
in which the resource and dogged perseverance of the English 
racé would be as much in request as they were at Waterloo. 
We were up to our ankles in it already ; and yet our engineers, 
the advanced guard of our industrial forces, having heard 


posed, therefore, to look ahead a little. —The problem was, How 
could they possibly supply the demand that was about to break 
upon them? When they entered upon this business they had 
practically only one commercial outlet, viz. lighting, and they 
were unable by any amount of sophistry to make the public 
believe that electric light was cheaper than gas; now 
the conditions were changed, and Mr. Arthur Wright 
informed him that in Brighton the working man and the 
fried-fish shop were his best customers. He was actually 
realising Mr. Preece’s oft-derided statement that the electric 
light was the poor man’s light. Ten years ago he was re- 
sponsible for the electric lighting of the town of Temesvar, in 
Hungary. In a very few years the gasworks had to shut up, 
and now electricity owned ‘the whole field. They were gradually 
getting into a similar position, their costs were coming down, « 
and he begged them to think what the result would be so soon 
as the great British public should awaken to the fact that 
electricity, with its enormous advantages, could be bought for 
actually less money than its equivalent in gas; and it might 
awake any.moment ; probably their next. President might be 
in the happy position of having to congratulate them thereon. 
Other developments were growing so rapidly that one found it 
impossible to keep pace with them. Take, for instance, electro- 
chemistry—old in conception, new in economic application. 
It was now showing such vitality that the hope—he might even 
say the assurance—was rising within them that Widnes and St. 
Helens might soon cast out the “devils” which “possess ” 


so much about the might, majesty, and magnificence of | them, and, so far as it might be possible for them, atone 
the British Empire, had thought it a small matter to | for the. sins of their youth by redigesting their waste 
desert the trenches for six months, vainly to discuss the | heaps. Again, the melting and welding processes were being 


breadth of the proposition contained in the declaration of | 


gradually introduced into engineering workshops ; intrinsically 


the’ Centurion of old:—“I say to this man ‘go, and_ he | expensive, they justified their existence by electrifying into life: 
goeth, and to another, ‘come, and he cometh, and to | most costly corpses—an almost infinitesimal deficiency was 


my servant, ‘do this,’ and he doeth it.” , Buti they knew that 
the muscle and sinew of the engineering trade was true at 
heart, and that when the specious agitator should have 
descended to his proper place, and when danger should have 


made good, a blow-hole was filled, a crack was welded up, 
hundreds of pounds were saved by the expenditure of a few 
shillings. At present none but the enlightened used _ this 
process, but it was only a matter of two or three years before 


become apparent even to those who do not sit in the conning 
tower, then there would be no desertion, then every man would | 
do his duty, and no one would dare to speak to the man at the 
wheel. The history of electrical engineering, apart from 
telegraphy, was so short that they had probably no member 
who did not carry the whole of it in his memory. The time for 
hesitation and half-heartedness was past ; money was plentiful, 
and the investor had full confidence in “electrics.” He pro- 


every engineering establishment in Great Britain should be so 
provided. In calling attention to the subject of locomotion, he 
did not intend to discuss the question of electrical transmission 
of power for main lines of railways. He left that to his succes- 
sors. He would rather direct their thoughts to the more pressing 
| question of tramways and light railways. Hitherto they had 
| done next to nothing, and the small experiments which had been 
undertaken had been carried out almost entirely with American 
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Even under these conditions the results had been 
They must not, however, lose sight of the fact 
that they possessed several home-made electric. tramways. 
The total mileage of electrically-worked tramways in Great 


machinery. 
satisfactory. 


Britain was now ninety-three. The projected lines, how- 
ever, amounted to no less than 340 miles in length, and 
the capital required for their equipment would certainly 
not be less than 3,000,000/, But even this large amount of 
prospective business represented only the beginning of the 
demand. Very soon horse traction would be superseded by 
electricity on the whole 1,000 miles of tramway now existing, 
and in addition to this, London would be honeycombed with 
subterranean electric railways, and provincial towns would 
adopt systems of surface tramways far more elaborate and 
extensive than those which now exist, even if they had to widen 
their streets to accommodate them. There was already 
sufficient indication of what was coming in the attitude of 
Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield. and Glasgow.. The fact was that 
electric trams paid both the owner and the user ; wherever they 
ran no one could afford to walk, except for exercise, for the 
saving of time was enormous. Even in England, where the 
eight miles an hour rule was in force, there did not appear to 
be any difficulty in getting over the ground. What they 
wanted was to get rid of the horse in cities. He was all 
right in the country, but in towns he was a nuisance. Consider 
for one moment what they could do if he were kept. outside. 
First, they should make our streets of hard asphalte, as smooth 
as a billiard table; secondly, they should keep them, quite 
clean ; thirdly, their electric motor carriages would run. with 
so little friction that even their present batteries would fulfil all 
the conditions. The only difficulty arose out of the time neces- 
sary for making the change; if it could be made in a night, 
then Manchester might start on the new system to-morrow. But 
although it could not be done in a night, it would be done by a 
long and painful process, in which the electrical engineer would 
have to overcome the obstruction of bad roads, and supplant 
the horse on his own ground; then, ultimately, the. civic 
authorities would alter their roads to suit the new conditions, 
What a pity it was that electrical people could not start afresh 
and build a new city, embodying all the latest improvements. 
Imagine ham and eggs for breakfast per telephone ; the sub- 
scriber would put the fork in his mouth, and, having attached 
the wire and touched the button, the young lady at the other end 
would connect him to the ham-and-eggs battery (ham positive, 
egg negative), and in ten minutes he would be a new man, 
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N.B.—Coffee thrown in.. Thisidea was notnew ; it was originated 
some thirty years ago by Mr. Alderman Hopkinson. Of 
course, in those days electrical methods were not perfected, so 
the scheme did not get beyond milk, and even with that simple 
fluid the trouble was that one subscriber might get all the cream 
and his neighbour skilly. So far as his memory served, the 
idea was not carried out in practice. He feared their electric 
city was a long way off, so in the meantime they must make the 
best of that which they had, and no one would deny that there 
was room for improvement. In the first place, they must 
abolish smoke. The day for tinkering with this problem was 
now over. The first step was to appoint a commission to settle 
uniform periodicity and voltage ; the second. was to equip an 
electrical manufactory capable of turning out 500 cheap motors 
per week ; the third was for machine makers to attach the 
motor in place of their present pulleys, so that when a manu- 
facturer bought a machine, he bought it all ready for attach- 
ment to his power circuit. Having reached this point, it was 
obvious that the manufacturer would no longer desire to buy 
coal ; he would be quite satisfied with watts, which might be 
produced at the pit’s mouth and sold retail for less than they 
could now be supplied mechanically to the machine axis. The 
whole question of external supply of power turned on this 
question of economics. Many doubtless wondered why our 
progress in this country had been so slow compared with 
the rapid strides which had been made. on the Continent. 
The real and predominating reason was the low price 
of gas in this country, whereas on the Continent gas 
was usually so high in price that the investor did not 
feel any hesitation in backing electric light to beat it. 
Consequently supply works and manufacturing works were 
developed at a great rate, and were still increasing in size and 
output at a speed which would frighten us in this country ; and 
yet he had no hesitation in saying that if all our makers of 
dynamo electric machinery were forthwith to proceed to double 
their capacity, they would not be in time to cope with the 
demand which would come uponthem. They were fully aware 
by bitter experience that the demand for steam engines in this 
country altogether exceeded the supply, and that in consequence 
of this state of affairs engines were being introduced from 
America which, although well built, would not comply with 
English specifications as to economy ; and consequently they 
were in the position that, however they might exert themselves 
to fill the coming demand for electrical plant, they would be 
either without the means of driving it, or dependent on 
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American engineers for their steam engines. This was not a 
delightful prospect, but they must face it, even if it be to the 


tune of two or three millions of additional capital in engineering | 


works. In conclusion, he congratulated his hearers on the fact 
that, after years of hard work, quite inadequately remunerated, 
the goal of their ambition was glittering betore them. Ina few 
months they would be in the position of their forefathers, the 
mechanical engineers, who reaped their reward almost before 
they had earned it. It behoved them then to be ready, to be 
constantly on the watch for the little cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand, and wait not for the prophet to say to them, 
‘‘ Prepare thy chariot and get thee down, that the rain stop thee 
not.” 


THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE. 


As originally intended, the British fire prevention committee 
commences active work with the new year, all preliminaries 
having now been completed. The number of members with 
which the committee starts nearly reaches 300, and comprises 
the leaders of the different professions interested, together with 
a particularly large general representation of architects, sur- 
veyors and civil engineers. The general organisation has been 
in the bands of the chairman of the executive, Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs, with whom the idea of the committee originated, and 
among the 300 original members who are supporting the 
scheme are, to mention architects, Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., 
Pres. R.I.B.A., Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., Mr. Blashill (the 
superintending architect), Mr. Arthur Cates, the Crown sur- 
veyor, Mr. Darbyshire (Manchester), Mr. Douglas (Glasgow), 
Messrs.. Mountford, Aston Webb, &c., whilst of surveyors, 
practically the whole of the London district surveyors joined 
with Mr. H. H. Collins, the president of the District Surveyors’ 
Association, and the city surveyors or engineers of the large pro- 
vincial centres like Glasgow, Dublin, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Leicester, Wolverhampton, «c., the engineers to 
the county councils, as, for instance, Sir Alexander Binnie, of 
the London County Council, &c. The various branches of 
engineering are represented by Sir Douglas Fox and Mr. 
Preece, F.R.S., vice-presidents of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
Sir William Bailey (Manchester Ship Canal) and Mr. Alexander 
Siemens ; the Universities by Professors Barr (Glasgow) and 
Ewing, F.R.S. (Cambridge) ; the Science and Art Department 
by Major-General Festing, F.R.S., and Sir Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S.; the House of Lords by the Earls of Stradbroke and 
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De la Warr; the House of Commons by Major-General Russell 
and Colonel Tomlinson, and our civic authorities by Alderman 
Treloar ; the theatre has Sir Henry Irving and Mr. Tree on 
the committee, as well as among others Messrs. Terry, Hol- 
lingshead, Penley, &c., and the lighter forms of entertainments 
are represented by Sir Arthur Sullivan, Messrs. Kiralfy, Moul, 
Morland, &c. 

Great care has been taken as to the representation of the 
different interests, and though architects and engineers are 
naturally in the majority, none of the sections affected have 
been neglected. 

As to the general policy of the committee regarding fire 
prevention, this will be decided at the meetings which will be 
shortly held. The question of independent tests for “ fireproof” 
materials, &c., on the lines adopted in New York and on the 
Continent, will, however, have immediate consideration, and 
Mr. Sachs is collecting particulars from the States and the 
Continent. Similarly, questions of general construction, Build- 
ing Act, &c., will be immediately dealt with. 

The issue of publications on the subject has already com- 
menced, and a library has been formed. Among the papers 
already in preparation are contributions on the Cripplegate 
fire, on construction, safety of electrical installations, theatre 
safety regulations, &c., and a number of abstracts from conti- 
nental ‘and American literature will also be issued. Among the 
contributors of impending papers are Messrs. Bridgman, Max 
Clarke, Darbyshire, Farrow, Goad, Sachs, Wordingham, &c., 
and. the executive will also undertake a certain amount of 


literary work. The offices are at No. 1 Waterloo Place, and 


all inquiries should be addressed to the assistant secretary. 


THE CITY COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 


On January 4 the last meeting of the City Commission of 
Sewers, which has had an existence of over 230 years, was held. 
This authority, as has been already announced, will be merged 
with the City Corporation under the title of the “ Public Health 
Department.” The name of the Commission—which was 
originally established by the Act of 1667 for rebuilding the City 
after the great fire, which occurred on September 2 in the 
previous year—has long since ceased to fully describe its work. 
Besides being the Sanitary Authority and Burial Board for the 
City, it carries out some duties which in other parts of London 
are under the County Council. It is responsible for the 
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improvement and cleansing of the streets, and the paving and 
the lighting— matters which in themselves involve a great deal 
of work in the City of London. The Commission has 


: always prided itself on the high standard. of its administra- |) 
tion, and as far back as 1867 it decided to carry out the 


street cleaning and dust removal. itself, so as to be absolutely 
sure that the work was efficiently and promptly. done. 
There, is a staff of about 700 employed in the Cleansing 
Department, and every year upwards of 70,000 tons of refuse 
and street sweepings are removed to Letts’s Wharf, where it. is 
partly burned and partly sifted, in which latter process many 
articles of more or less value are found, and, if possible, restored 
to their owners. The Commission maintains workshops for the 
manufacture of its vans and appliances. During the past fifty 
years the Commission has spent something like 3,000,000/. 
sterling on street-improvements, and within that period has 
widened. or improved, more or less, every thoroughfare in the 
City. . It took. the lead in acting under the Artisans and’ 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 1875, and soon after the passing 
of the Act it commenced to clear insanitary areas, and 


eventually erected workmen’s dwellings in Petticoat Lane at a 
cost, including the site, of 202,000/. These buildings accom-. 
modate more than 1,000 people, among whom the death rate is. 


only a little over 1 per cent. An artesian well was sunk at the 
dwellings, which provides the tenants with an excellent and 
copious supply of pure water. fe & 
Among the other institutions which the Commission has 
maintained is a cemetery at Ilford, which was laid ‘out at’ a‘ cost 
of 82,000/., and is carried on as a commercial enterprise. «Last 


year there was a revenue of over 6,000/.,, which more than met: 
While entitled to raise a consolidated rate of |, 


the expenditure. 
Is. 6d. in the pound, and a sewer rate of 4d@., the Commission has 
always kept well within that maximum, its total rate being‘now 
but 1s. 4@.in the pound. Its debt is being annually reduced; 
four years ago it stood at 1,716,000/., and is now 1}405,000/, 
The Commission has consisted of members appointed by the 
City Corporation, but- haS*»worked on independent lines under. 
its own Acts of Parliament and Standing Orders. It is the local 
or sanitary authority under upwards of thirty statutes, which it 
carries wholly or partly into effect. . The character#of its 
administration has never been called to account. It. hasan 
honourable record to look back upon, and in its closing hours 
it can comfort itself with the reflection that its extinction by 
Act of Parliament is not actuated -by any neglect. of duty; but, 
on the contrary, because it has discharged its duty so satis- 


factorily that the Corporation now desire to actually do the 
work for which they have hitherto had the reflected credit. 
The Corporation, in taking over the Commission, recognise this, 
The report of the special committee which was adopted at 
the last meeting of the Court of Common Council says :—«]t’ 
is with the utmost satisfaction that we, at the outset of our’ 
report, consider it a most agreeable duty to recognise the very 
useful and valuable work of the Commission, evidences of which’ 
are to be seen and experienced at all points of the City, alike in: 
respect to street improvements, sanitary works and the daily 
cleansing and lighting of the streets.” it 
It has been thought advisable to consolidate the municipal 
work in the City under one authority, but practically the Public 
Health. Department will carry on those duties which hitherto 
have devolved on the Commission. All the official staff are 
transferred in a body to the Corporation, except the clerk, Mr. 
H. Montague Bates, whose position as the head of a statutory 
authority was affected by the change. He will, however, © 
remain as principal clerk of the Public Health Department for. 
two years, at the end of which period he has the option of 
retiring on full pay. eae 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled shecially for this Journal by. 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
[rom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] eo. 


; APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. ; 
30694. Alfred Duwoos, for “Improvements in swing docks,” 
30705. Anthony Shelmerdine, for “Improvements in glazed 

windows, and the like.” aE 
, 30798. William Augustus Dellagana and William Hudson 
Hand, for “Improvements in or relating to pavement floors, 
Stairs and the like.” es 
"30799. Ezra Stead and Edgar Rhodes, for “ Improvements. 
in machines for cutting stone.” ve oO a 


To INVENTORsS.—Patents for |Inventions, Trade-marks and. 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in. 
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Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
' Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. ee 
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, with Expanded Metal 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for walls 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &0.—n@ 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable results 
and advantages of-these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to, 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded Metal 


is not liable to crack or fallaway through changes of temperature, 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, 4s supplied to the Roya} 
Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom. 


ORNAMENTAL. STRONG. CHEAP, 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It can be 
used wherever lattice-work is required; from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering and 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. ’ 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, than any 
* other description of metal lattice-work, 4 
BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effect 
« is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and the 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices, ' 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


‘Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre: 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


¥,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the xon- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175° Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 ?.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 


at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


for Advertisement Scale, see page xiii, 
¥ : si 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ BARROW-IN-FuRNESS, — Feb. 14. — Designs invited’ for 
erection of technical schools. First premium, 502, which will 
merge in the commission if competitor be entrusted to carry 
out the work ; second premium, 20/7, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. — March 14.— The Corporation 


- Invite competitive plans for police-station and lock-up, to be 


erected at a cost not exceeding 5,000/,. Premiums of 507, and 
257. Mr. Rob. Weddell, town clerk, Town Hall, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. é 

EASTLEIGH.—Feb. 7.—The Urban District Council _nvite 
competitive plans for erection of public offices, &c., on recrea- 
tion ground. Premiums of 52/. Ios. and 21/7.‘ respectively for 
the two selected designs (in order of merit). Mr. Henry White, 
clerk, 19 St. Peter’s Street, Winchester. 

_PorT ELIZABETH —Feb, 15.—The public library com- 
mittee offer prizes of too guineas and 50 guineas for designs 
for a new library building. Messrs. Wm. Savage & Sons, 
85 London Wall, London, E.C. - . 


SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of roo/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AVIEMORE.—Jan. 26.—For erection of the following build- 
ings at Aviemore Junction, for the Highland Railway Company 
—viz., (I) waiting-rooms, &c., on island platform : (2) iron and 
steel work for coverings of platforms ; (3) porters? room, lamp- 
room, &c., on down platform. Mr. Wm, Roberts, engineer, 
Inverness. 

BATLEY.—Jan. 25.—For erection of eight scullery houses’ in 
George Street, Field Lane. Mr. B. Watson, architect, Brad- 
ford Road, Batley. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Jan. 25.— For erection of a block OLe 
working-class dwellings, to be known as Cookham Buildings, | 
on the Boundary Street area. The Department, 17 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. Me ! 

BIDEFORD.—Jan. 25.—For rebuilding premises in High 
Street, Bideford, and for alterations and additions to. the - 
Kingsley Hotel. Mr. R. T. Hookway, architect, 12 Bridyeland 
Street, Bideford. 

BLACKBURN.—Jan. 25.—For erection at the workhouse of 
four iron fire-escape staircases. Mr, James Aspinall, architect, 
Victoria Street, Blackburn. 

BoOoTLe.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a lodge at the Derby 
Park. Mr, J. H. Farmer, town clerk, Bootle. 

BOURNE.—Feb, 1.—For erection of cattle market at Bourne, 
Lincoln. -Mr. F. G. Shilcock, architect, West Street, Bourne. 

BRISLINGTON.—Jan. 27.—For additions to schools. Mr. 
W. V. Gough, 24 Bridge Street, Bristol, 

BRISTOL.—Jan. 24.—For repairing, painting, &c., the 
Victoria Baths, Clifton ;.the Royal Baths, Kingsdown, and the 
baths on the Weir. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, engineer, 51 Prince 
Street, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—Jan. 24.—For erection of an infant school at 
Hotwells. Messrs, La Trobe & Weston, architects, 20 Clare 
Street, Bristol. 

BRIXHAM.—For new roof and lead gutters to St. Mary’s 
Church. . Mr. J. .C. Martin, Luzon, Brixham. 


_BROMLEY.—Jan. 27.—For extension of workhouse infirmary 
buildings at Farnborough. Mr. John Ladds, architect, 7 
Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C, 


BURLEY,—Jan. 25.—For erection of sixteen houses off 
Cardigan Lane. Mr. C, Fredk. Wilkinson, architect, 35 Park 
Square, Leeds. 

BURNLEY.-—For building a farmhouse and homestead at 
the Hill Farm, Ightenhill. Estate Office, Gawthorpe Hall, 
Burnley. 

BURNLEY.—Jan. 25.—For extension of electric-light station, 
Mr. G. H. Pickles, Town Hall, Burnley. 

_CHEADLE HULME—For alterations and additions to All 
Saints’ Church. *. Mr, Frank Bindloss, architect, 4 Chapel 
Walks, Manchester. 


CHELMSFORD.—Jan. 24.—For erection of villas and cot- 
tage, New London Road. Mr, George E. Clare, architect 
66 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 
__CORK.—Jan. 31.—For building a 
villas at the Shrubberies, Mardyke. 
architects, 28 South Mall, ‘Cork. 
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Cork.—Jan. 29.—For erection of nine houses on the 
College Road. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 
South Mall, Cork, 

DERBY.—Jan. 31.—For additions to schools at Clown. 
Messrs. Rollinson & Son, architects, 13 Corporation Street, 
Chesterfield. 

DeEwspuRy.—Jan. 26.—For erection of five houses and out- 
buildings in Thornhill Road, Westown. Mr. J. H. Brearley, 
architect, Hanover Street, Batley. 


DuDLEY.—Feb. 1.—For building a grammar school and 
master’s house in St. James’s Road. Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, architects, 100 King Street, Manchester. 

DURHAM.—For erection of two houses at South Moor Lane, 
Stanley, R.S.O. Mr. T. Ernest Crossling, architect, Stanley, 
Th..0.03 

East Ham.—Jan. 31.—For erection of school buildings to 
accommodate 1,645 children at White Horse Lane, East Ham. 
“Mr. Robert Curtis, 120 London Wall, Moorgate Street. 


ELTON.—Jan. 25.—For erection of anewinn. Mr, Edward 
_A. Whipham, architect, 59 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 


EpsoM.—Jan. 24.—For alterations at the Manor House, 
erection of two lodges, boiler-house with coal-store, chimney, 
&c., for the asylums committee of the London County Council. 

_ Mr. R. W. Partridge, clerk of asylums committee, 21 Whitehall 
LPlace, S.W. 

Epsom.—Jan. 24.—For erection of temporary structures for 
700 patients and staff at the Morton House Estate. The clerk 
of the asylums committee, London County Council, 21 White- 
hall Place, S.W. 

EssEX.—Jan. 29.—For erection of posts and rails and 
execution of certain repairs to White Bridge, Great Burstead. 
Mr. H..G. Clark, Wickford. 

GLAsGow.—Feb. 1.—For erecting steward’s house, lodges 
entrance gateway, water-tower, storage-tanks and boundary- 
walls at Ruchill Hospital. City Engineer, Office of Public 
Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 

GODALMING. — Jan. 24.— For erection of a mortuary in 
cemetery. Messrs. Welman & Street, architects, Church Street, 
Godalming. 

HALIFAx.—Feb. 4.—For erection of a pair of semi-detached 
villa residences at Savile Park. Mr. Medley Hall, architect 
and surveyor, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


-_LANCRUSTA-WALTON, tested and triumphant. 


THE SUNBURY 


WincrustasUalton. 


HastTIncs.—Jan. 26.—For erection of a new room at Clive, 
Vale infants’ school. Messrs. Elworthy & Son, architects, 
London Road, St. Leonards. 


HEBDEN BRIDGE.—Jan. 28.— For erection of forty-eight 
houses on the Birchcliffe Estate. Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, 
architects, Todmorden. 

HIPPERHOLME. — Feb. 7.— For erection of offices, care- 
taker’s house, store-sheds, &c., at Whitehall, Hipperholme. 
Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, architect, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

HOGHTON.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a passenger station, 
footbridge and extension of the goods yard at Hoghton, for the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. Mr. C. W. 
Bayley, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


Huti.—Jan. 26.—For completion of the new School Board 
office buildings, Albion Street. Mr. W. Botterill, architect, 
23 Parliament Street, Hull. 


IpswicH.—Feb. 15.—For erection of premises for the 
higher-grade school in Tower ramparts. Mr. J. S. Corder, 
architect, Wimborne House, Tower Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a villa residence at 
Cashelshanaghan, Letterkenny. Mr. William Barker, archi- 
tect, 3 Richmond Street, Londonderry. | 


IRELAND.—Jan. 25.—For building gate lodge and entrance 
with iron gates, &c., at the new cemetery, near Milford, 
Armagh. Messrs. J. J. Phillips & Son, architects, 61 Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 1.—For building a new church at Tully- 
allen, near Mellifont, co. Louth. Mr. William H. Byrne, 
architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—For rebuilding Killinure mansion and new farm 
offices. Mr. P. P. Metge, 9 Harcourt Terrace, Dublin. 

KEIGHLEY.—Jan: 26.—For erection of two shops and 
houses, Cooke Street. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, architects, — 
I Scott Street, Keighley. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—Jan. 
building the out-offices at the Hume Street’ schools. 
J. T. Meredith, architect, Bank Buildings. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—Jan. 24.—For repairing, clean- 
ing, colouring and painting the interior of the market under the 
Town Hall, &c. Mr. Harold A. Winser, town clerk, Clattern 
House, Kingston-upon-Thames. 


27.—For taking-down and re- 
Mr. 


WALL DECORATION. 


NOVELTIES for 1898_FILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. per yard, 21” wide. 


“VA.” (VICTORIAN ADJUSTABLE) 


the market which is at the 


‘ Telephone No. 376 
Gerrard. 


For Roofs 


CEILINGS, Solid, Deep Relief, Light, No Joints. 
The King of Wall-hangings. 
same time Solid in Colour, Solid in Relief, and Solid in Value. 


Write for Price Lists, Illustrations, &e., to 


ALTON &_ 60., LIMITED, Sole Patentees and M 
} 9 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 
SE ROOF-GL 


of all Descriptions. 


anufacturers, 


_ + Telegrams, 
“ Linerusta- Walion, London.” 


AZING, 


Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 


Is the only Wall Decoration on 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


IE EIS? *See” GHAN’S 
$-inc a _ 53d. per foot. PATENT 
‘Zuct | SASHES AND FRAMES (:°*"*" 

x«2inh BACK DOOR FRAMES, #6 ==. 

43" TRANSOME DOOR FRAMES, 7- ===. 

i-inch CUPBOARD FRONTS, 22 ver Foot. 


Delivered to Carriers within two days, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Special Joinery Quoted for. 


HAHN | VicTorRiA St 
} . LONDON E.C. 


i ve SARE ‘ * 7 
JO iN ERY. i243 


CLASCOW. 


“e eo 
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LEEDS.—Jan. 25.—For erection. of the basement section | 


only of the dead meat market on a site adjoining New York | 
| Street, for the sanitary committee. 


Street and Harper Street. Mr. Walter 
Branch Road, Batley. 

KING’s LYNN.—Jan. 27.—For erection 
Road. 


Lynn. 


KIRKCALDY.—Jan. 31.—For erection of second block of 
six shops and -fifteen dwelling-houses, Whytehouse Mansions, 
Messrs. Thomas Dow & Sons, solicitors, Kirk- | 


High Street. 
caldy. 


LANCASTER.—Jan. 26.—For erection of dwelling-house and 


outbuildings, Caton. Mr. C. Leeson, Cato 


LEEDS.—For erection of Sunday-school, Ventnor Street. 
Mr. W. F. Braithwaite, architect, 6 South Parade, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—For erection of sixteen house 
Percy Robinson, architect, 344 Burley Hill 


LEEDS.—For erection of Victoria Arcade, Lands Lare and 
Messrs. Ambler & Bowman, architects, 9 


Upperhead Row. 
Park Place, Leeds. 


LIGHTCLIFFE.—Jan. 25.—For erection cf a stable and 
Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, architect, 


coachhouse at Lightcliffe. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank Chambers 


LLANELLY.—For building 


Maesarddafen. _Mr. W. Griffiths, architect, Falcon Chambers, Lodge Street, Miles Platting. 
Llanelly. " Manchester. 
LONDON.—Jan. 31.—For erection of a refreshment-house at MIDDLESBROUGH 


Tooting Common and one at Myatt’s Fields, Camberwell, for 


the London County Council. Architect’s 


Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


LONDON.—Feb. 10.—For erection of an infirmary to accon- 
modate about 800 patients and adaptation of the existing build- 
ing on the site of the late smallpox hospital, Highgate Hill, 
Upper Holloway, N., for the guardians of St. Mary, Islington. 
Mr. William Smith, architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


LONDONDERRY.—Jan. 25.—For erectio 
at Cashelshanaghan, Letterkenny. Mr. W 
tect, 3 Richmond Street, Londonderry. 


LONDONDERRY.—Jan. 31.—For erectio 
Nortland Road. Mr. W. Barker, architect 


Londonderry. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Litd., | 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street. Lcn ton, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bilisof Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” ROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
ithographed and printed in colourr. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Osrtificate Books for Instalments, 8%.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
4LL OFFIOH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUN'S TABLES, upon application. or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
®qualto Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 


i» at moderate rates. 
| Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 


cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 
ACRES co 52 CHANCERY LANE, 
Ld] 
R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & OO,’ 


LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities ’ Box, 14x95", 2s. each. 
ALABASTER 
BAMFLES #RER ee LOC KS. 
: Stone and Wood Work. _87 King Street, Derby. 
| Atieatoden SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


_DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
| SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


_ BMALL, MEDIUM, aND LARG 

?encils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

jet Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description, 


* 


¥ 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London -Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Mr. William Jarvis, architect, Market Square, King’s 


stables and outbuildings at 


Hanstock, architect, 
Manchester. 
of shops in Paradise | 


Manchester. 


lodging-house, 


n. 


s at Kirkstall. Mr. 


, Halifax. 


Department, County 
brough. 
MITCHAM. 


the New Lodge 


n ofa villa residence Hatfield Street. 


illiam Barker, archi- 


Mr. 


n of three houses on 
, 3 Richmond Street, | Terrace. 


cambe. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAME™T 


at STREET, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 
and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post Td,3 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approaoh, London Bridge,&.£. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
ee 9D EE TSE 


H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., = Et. 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. 
GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS. 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS, 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELEOTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


Surveyors’ ‘Diary 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 98. 6d. each; six! 


for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAEER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, Londor, © Cc 
caste acre 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistio and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


(lustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


WEW-STRERT SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. 


house, stables, &c., at Cannon Street Police Station. 
Frank Baker, borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middles-+ 


Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C, 

MORECAMBE.—Jan. 28.—For new front and interior fittings 
to premises of the Bank of Liverpool, Limited, Winterdyne 
Mr. Jas. Marshall, architect, Back Crescent, More— 


i 


| 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOQO 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 25.—For erection of thirteen shops: 
fronting Oldham Road, between Cornwall Street and. Spittal 


City Surveyor, Town Hal’, 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 25.—For erection of thirty-six two~ 
storey; tenement buiidings fronting Chester Street, Marsland 
Street and Hulme Street, Hulme. 


City Surveyor, Town Hall, 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 25.—For erection and completion. of 
fronting 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 25.—For erection of twenty-six 
three-storey tenement buildings and two corner shops, fronting 
Pott Street and Caroline Street, Ancoats, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHFSTER.—Jan. 25.—For erection of thirty-two two- 
storey tenement buildings fronting a new. street between 
Cornwall Street and Spittal Street, and eighteen cottages 
fronting George Leigh Street, for the sanitary committee: 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—For pulling-down and re-erection of two- 
shops and dwelling-houses at Fairfield. 
architect, 39 Victoria Buildings, Victoria Street, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER. — Feb. 1,—Fcr. erection. of thirty-four 
cottages, in three blocks, at Malton Street, Junction Street and: 


Harrison Street, Ancoats. City 


City Surveyor,. 


Mr. 


Tom Cook, 


City surveyor, Town Hall,. 


Jan. 26.—For building new cells, coach- 
Mr. 


Jan. 26.—For erection of visitors’ room and 
engineer’s house at the schools, Mitcham. Mr. C. E. Vaughan, 
architect, 25 Lowther Arcade, Strand, W.C. 


NEw [Cross, S.E.—Feb. 2.—For structural alterations to 
Stores, at the South-Eastern Hospital, 


T. Dunco 


mbe Mann, Norfolk House 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


/POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te. 


73 inches wide 


Ns 
|POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds),, 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampiony 


Le 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED, 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &o, 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster, 


Telephone No, 3,185. Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London,” 


LOCKS. = NOTICE 


J. GREEN & CO., 
THE BIRMINGHAM CITY LOCK WORKS,, 


236 BRADFORD STREET. 


All Green's and Green & Corn-. 
forth’s Patents, which were for: 
merly manufactured by Young & 
Co., Victoria Works, and by J. 
Green & Co., of St. Mark’s Patenér 
Lock, Works, Wolyerhampton. 

Suites to differ, and Master Koya 
=> to pass, and Grand Master Key to 
lock all out when necessary are 
our Specialty, together with our 
Patent Knob to hold back Latch 
Bolt, instead of Slide or Pin and 
Chain. 

All Samples not paid for that are an 
the market are our property. 


GREEN’S PATENT.—To hold back Latch Bolt in Latches 
instead of Slide or Pin and Chain 


BRICK MAKING MAGHINERY- 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 
And for Large and Small Plants. 
COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
the most modern principle. 


WM. JOHNSON & SON, Sesto" Armley, Leeds, 


y Foundry, 


HEADING CASES FOB THE ARUHITECT: 
Price 2s.- Office: 175 Strand, London, W.9, 


; 
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Mor eEY.—Jan. 29.—For erection of bakery, stables, &c., 
sn Fountain Street. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, 
architects. 

NEWBURY.—Jan. 27.—For alterations and additions to the 
General Supply Stores, Bartholomew Street. Mr. Saml. Johns, 
M.S.A., architect, Wallingford. 

NoRTHANTS.—For erection of six houses, Banks Road, 
Finedon. Messrs. Mosley & Anderson, architects, Goodyear 
Chambers, Northampton. 

OVENDEN.—Jan. 26.—For erection of two semi-detached 
villas, &c., near Prospect Mill. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, &c., 
29 Northgate, Halifax. 

PAIGNTON.—Feb. 
Paignton Gas Company. 
works, Paignton. 

PONTEFRACT.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a shop front. 
Messrs. Tennant & Bagley, architects and surveyors, Pontefract. 

PUDSEY.— Jan. 29.—For erection of a Sunday-school. 
Messrs. Hodgson & Farrar, architects, Old Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

SANDBACH.—Feb. 3.—For new brick depositing tank at the 
pumping-station, for the Sandbach Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. Wyatt, Bryndwr, All Saints, Shrewsbury. 

SCOTLAND.—For erection of the Station Hotel, Annan. Mr. 
F. J. C. Carruthers, architect, 25 Buccleuch Street, Dumfries. 

SHOREDITCH.—Jan. 31.—For erection of an underground 
transformer sub-station in Worship Street, with stairways, 
street refuge and fittings complete. Messrs. Kincaid, Waller 
& Manville, engineers, 29 Great George Street; Westminster. 

SLAITHWAITE.—Jan. 24.—For erection of a residence at 
Lapeerae Mr. J. Berry, architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
field, 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 1.—For erection of an isolation 
hospital on land in Mousehole Lane, Millbrook. Messrs. 
Greenaway & Smith, architects, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster. 

STAFFORD. — For building six cottages in Corporation 
Street. Mr. N. Joyce, architect, Greengate Street, Stafford. 


1.—For erection of buildings for the 
Mr. C. G. Dawson, manager, Gas- 


TAMWORTH.—Jan. 24.—For erection of four cells and other 
alterations and additions at police-station. Mr. Walter H. 
Cheadle, architect, Stafford. 

WAKEFIELD.—Jan. 24.—For rebuilding the Old Half-Way 
House Hotel, on the Leeds and Wakefield Road at Robin Hood. 
Mr. Thomas Winn, architect, 90 Albion Street, Leeds. 

WAKEFIELD.—Jan. 28.—For erection of two through houses 
at East Ardsley, near Wakefield. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. 
B. Birds, architects, Queen Street, Morley. 

WaLEs.—March 14.—For preparing plans, specifications, | 
and estimate of cost for erecting a stone bridge over the river 
Towy at Dryslwyn Ford, in the parish of Langathen. Mr. W. 
Bowen Davies, surveyor, Broad Oak, Llandilo. 

WALES.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a school for girls, and . 
alterations to existing boys’ school. Mr, H. Teather, Andrew’s 
Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Jan. 31.—For erection of an intermediate school 
at Tregaron. Mr. Ll. Bankes Price, architect, Doldrement, 
Lampeter. 

WALES.—Feb. 4.—For erection of new vagrant wards, 
boiler-house, reconstruction of drainage, &c., and extensive 
additions and alterations to the workhouse buildings situate 
at Penrhyndeudraeth, near Portmadoc. ~- Mr. Walter W. 
Thomas, architect, 15 Lord Street, Liverpool. ; 

WALES.—Feb. 5.—For erection of schools for the accom- 
modation of 800 children, for the Margam School Board. Mr. 
Frank B. Smith, architect, Port Talbot. Se 

WATERLOO.—Feb. 1.—For erection of disinfector buildings, - 
sheds and workshop in the Town Hall Yard, Waterloo. Mr. ; 
F. Spencer Yates, surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. — 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Jan. 24.—For erection of dwell- . 
ing-house at rear of St. James’s Hall cycle depdt. Mr. S.J. 
Wilde, architect, Boulevard Chambers, Weston-super- Mare. 

WICKHAM MARKET.— Jan. 29.—F or,alterations andadditions | 
to the schools at Wickham Market. Mr. Henry J. Wright, © 
architect and surveyor, 4 Museum Street, Ipswich. me 

WINCHESTER.—Jan. 25.—For enlargement of the Post 


Office. Mr. W. H. Strudwick, New Inn Chambers, W.C. 
WINDERMERE.—Jan. 26.—For additions and alterations to 

Brook Cottage. Mr. Robert Walker, architect, Windermere. 
WOLVERHAMPTON.—Jan. 29.—For construction of a shelter © 

at the East Park. Mr. J. W. Bradley, C.E., borough ‘engineer 

and surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. DL0t, Drs 


STOCKPORT.—Jan. 27.—For erection of a workhouse at 
Stepping Hill, near Stockport. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb, 9.—For erection of infirmary build- 
ings at the workhouse, Hylton Road. Messrs. W. & T. R. 
Milburn, architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 


HYDRO-EXTRAGTOR 


Wholesale Manufacturers and rectors, 


THE LIMMER 


‘ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


f cn UG i A A ec ie m ESTAB.] LIMITED. [1s71. > 
Cr yk : 2, WwW. J. FURSE & Co. 
ih ee late J. TILL), 

; CF Ee al Telegrams, Telephone, BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
\ 4g | i i (4) IMMER, LONDON,’ 862 _ | MillChimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Bestored 
i Ht ae London Ones, 6 Neetolk tinsel; iain am 

= COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE S207 ROMAN MARBLE 

: il For Carstageiays Been ss tise Roofs, GLASS, and 
a TERRAZZO 


tn : Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. Mosaics, 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Oolour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal ASE 
International Exhibition, j 
London, 1862. 
‘* Model Dwelling,’? New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


pice SVLIGHT SEA GREEN: § 


il 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


‘ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.O. OATALOGUES FREE. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


To omni 
the ‘pipes 


: . ‘) ] Seep OLIVE GREEN.” ag TWIN STOP-COCK. shut 
EN LEY & SONS ie : DARK GREEN. -| As used by War Office and ee A 
Z 5 For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, London School Board. ¥ j 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 


ALABASTER, &c. 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


OLUME LVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in Oloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6a. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


GARRATT & CO. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. V 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. Telephone No. 356 (King’s Cross Exchange). Leipsic Road, Camberwell, hese | 


W. H. MARTIN & CO., civrsuanw, VOLUME Ly 
BEWLAY CLIFF WHARF (on Regent’s Canal, opposite Camden Goods Depot, L. & N.-W. Railwa : ie sd ~ 
OF THE ARCHITECT: 


BUILDING MATERIALS. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | Yandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
pai GOODS LANDED. CARTACE UNDERTAKEN FRO AND TO RAIL OR CANAL. Price 12s. 6d. A 
CIALTIES—Greayes’ Blue Lias Lime and Leighton Buzzard Sand! Office: 175 Strand, London, W.O. od 


? 
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TEN DERS BRIGHTON. 
Ei Ae eae pea | For alteration and enlargement of the York Place higher 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. grade school. 
For restoring Fern Mill, Ryecroft, after fire. Mr. J. H. W. A. Field & Co. 2. 1k wt £6,009 8 
BURTON, architect, 2 Guide Lane, ees Hill. J. Longley & Co. : pat neve . . - 5,991 0 0 
File. $ F ; f i i SLIGO co oO W. Brown & Son. . " A 3 3978 Or 
E. Marshall. : ‘ ; ‘ . . ees OO P. Peters & Son : : 5,916 0 0 
J. Ridyard . . II2 10 o Sattin & Evershed p 5,444 0 0 
J. ROBINSON, Ashton- under- Lyne (accepted ) muss tO! O BURNLEY. 
BIRKENHEAD For extension of electric lighting station. 
; ‘ Accepted tenders. 
Fy Sead Of te Well Lane Board schools. Be Go J. & J. Lee, mason and bricklayer. £1707 249 
a ne Forde ouse : . Say Meth EWie G. Smith & Sons, carpenter and joiner . : 659 0 O 
o . . . . . . ° ’ /9- 
E, Gabbutt : . ; ° . . meen.2a5 OG CANTERBURY. 
mies Ron ' i ; r , } . eth S Z For supply and erection of electrical plant. 
J. "Merritt Z : P ¥ . } 4 6.9 59.0 0 Accepted tenders. 
1. Paterson. é&, Son?” eo", , : 0,915.0 ‘Oo Fowler-Waring, mains _ . - £5,336 0 0 
R. ALLEN ( provistonally accepted ) F . 6,915 0 Oo India Rubber, Guttta Percha ‘and "Telegraph 


A supplementary tender, amounting to £271, for draining Works Company, Limited, engine-house plant 3,773 13 © 


R. Taylor & Sons, boiler-house plant - P oti Ey S Ear TO 
its on site and levelling mounds, has also been provisionally RAY. gla ile LBV RRs 0 »5 
BS This work ee not included in the general quantities eae ey ey Co., Cees Beacons PAG CO 
supplied to the contractor. hnioride Mlectrical storage Syndicate, accumu- 
lators 4% »)) Jy IOS OREO 
' BRECONSHIRE. Crompton & Co., Limited, “switchboard and in- 

For erecting intermediate’ schools at Builth Wells. Mr. TELFER _Struments Stieee oii . «5 999 OO 
SMITH, architect, Builth Wells. Quantities by Mr. W.| 5. 2. de Ferranti, meters. - 262 10 Oo 
HAWKER. fi oNabe: & Co., overhead travelling Cha 1. 4 Kea OMG 

H. Smith . ‘ , ‘ ; : 4 - 43,864 0 Oo 
E. Davies & Son . : - . i mS O12,..0. (O , ic aOR 
R. Morgan : : : ; i . Me ror .0 0 For alterations and additions at Old Bank. Mr. J. C. Hi ALLER, 
B. Jenkins 4 : ‘ : q ’ . 3,500 0 0 A.M.1.C.E., architect. Quantities by the architect. 
J. M. Jones ; , : : . : - 3,468 16 o 12 Pickersgill, Ossett, mason : ‘ : -£545 10 oO 
H. Price . . rials : : , . 3,250 0 0 “ts Spedding, ‘Chickenley, j joiner . : : / 209)'5 oO 
T. Jones , 3,036 15 oO A. Shaw, Mirfield, slater. ; » M2IOSTE. .o 
A. MEREDITH, Newbridge- on- Wye (accepted) 2,860 0 oO W. Hemingway, Earlsheaton, plumber . 2h *O2O 7) 0 
Architect’s estimate , : +- 12,986 30 (0 rs 270 
Total . : oe fiQ723, 0 
BRIDGNORTH. ENFIELD. 

For building new stable in St. Mary’s Street. For erection of a terrace of small residences in Bertram Road, 
HEAD & SON (accepted) . . « «4 +4210 12 6 Southbury Road. Mr. EUGENE C. BEAUMONT, architect, 

For covering.old pound in Pound Street. 78 Fleet Street, E.G. 

SMITH, Broseley (accepted) . : ; S £60 © oO A. H. JONES (accepted) . a : ; + 2, 35500, OM O 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


‘ieee HAM HiLiu AND DOULITIING STONE co. 


corporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone 
_ Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Graven St... STRAND. 


The Patent * PERFECTED” system of 
Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 


London School Board, County Council; ; ly = 


And many 
‘Leading Architects. 
ANY SIZE BLOCK. 

: ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY — NOISELESS—ROTPROOF -FIRE RESISTING— —DURABLE 
SIMPLEST AND BES, 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
| Ofc 81 & 32 King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 
CONTRACTS, PLANS, 


LITHOGRAPHED IN BEST STYLE & WITH GREAT EXPEDITION BY 


Partridze «= Cooper 


ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ LITHOGRAPHERS, 
191 & 192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, £.C. 
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De EE LL... 

FALMOUTH. ISLE ‘OF WIGHT. 

For drainage work at Belmont. For erection of ventilator, oe at Totland. ‘ 
Corder & Barnicoat . - £18 180 D. Jewry “ie ‘ : : ohkSs Go A 
CHRISTOPHERS & MOUNTSTEPHENS (accepied) . Cot Nays) W. H. Pau. (accepted) . ; : ; by ae AT Onde 

IRELAND. 

For carrying out the Bundoran waterworks, for the Guardians LANCHESTER. 

=~ of Ballyshannon Union. | For construction of sewerage and sewage- -disposal works at 
eg iam CEM RRR EEO, aE Ye 4s oF ae Malton Colliery. Mr. J. E. PARKER, engineer, Post Office 

5 ers 5 ; ; ; ; : 4j322)" Se Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Ji. Galloway (+. | 7 Seni aioe ‘ RS ede 4 GOH: Bell. x.) wnat eee 
2: DCB Ig Pcie SAE eee or 6) R. Snowdon 251 15g 
{ Beate: a 8a3 aa S. WALKER, Cockfield, Darlington (accepted) - 249 0 0 
Af McNally . in 4 4 : 5 A 3,808 Li we LEWISHAM. i 

H. Blackburn . : 3,720, 17,19 Idi date abouts 

2 McKEE, Dungannon, co. Deco “(accepied ) 33527..9 3 For erection of buildings to ae ate a Ohi OO persons, 

For erection of nes Dromahair! together with the necessary a ministrative offices, Slagrave 
P. Waters Farm, Ladywell. Mr. ARTHUR H. NEWMAN, architect, 
T. O'GARA, Ri ae me : : £5051) ,@ 10 31 Tooley Street, London Bride sere 

cio ae Ane (accep ed) : MATOS ee Foster & Dicksee . : : - £183,700 rome) 
KIRBY MOORSIDE. Balaam Bros. : : : : 4 180,999 0 oO 

‘For works in connection with the Stonegrave and Nunnington W. Downs . 5 : : . P .. 176,000' “O58 

water-supply. W. Wallis. : : ‘ : : PIO GT earns 
T. BELL, Market Weighton (accepted) . - .£2,599.6 8| Rudd&Sons . - + + + T7ESOS te 3 

KYO DURHAM). ; Leslie & Co. . A 5 : 3 - 7 1,300 sone 

“oy alteration and sHeine es West Kyo School. Mr. GEo. Goddard & Sons . : , : : - 168,400 0 9 

THOS. WILSON, architect, 121 Durham Road, Blackhill. Kirk & Randall. : : : : - 168,168 9 0 
T. MoRDUE, Dipton (accepted) . : Ue | LOT Okig to C. Wall. 164,850 0 0 

TA anOe RIOD SHILLITOE & Co., Bury St. Edmunds (ac- 
bs F 2. cepted ) : app hess ; : ». £59;205) some 

For erection of a workhouse at Slagrave Farm, Ladywell, for 

_.. the guardians of the poor of the St. Olave’s Union. 

‘el Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, architects and surveyors, LONDON. 

31 Tooley Street, London Bridge, Spe For erection of a factory and offices in- Blackfriars Road, 5.E., 
Foster & Dicksee . : > 183,200 O06 for the Wicks Rotary Type-Casting Company. Messrs. 
Balaam Bros. : : : ; : 180,999 0 O Gro. ASHBY LEAN & SON, architects and surveyors, 
William Downs . : ‘ ; i =e L7O,Q00, 0) 40 Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Walter Wallis 4 ; : ‘ : BLS (OST Oke Holloway Bros. . : 4 : ; 5 £9333 Mer 6, 
«Rudd & Son. z : : ; : whe Ty O26 Oey CeAncell. : : 3 : ; , 9,128 0 0 
Leslie & Co., Limited . A : s ih 1713300: Ole H. B. Gammon . ‘ ; yaaa 3 . 0,f09° 0-6 
Goddard & Sons . : ‘ : . . 168,400 01°96 Allen & Sons. : é : ; . 8.6500 <0 
“Kirk & Rendall . : : A , J" 168, 108" One Battley, Son & Holmes : ; ; é . Bag O:t0 
Charles Wall. : : : : . 164,850. 0 0] H. J. Williams . j . : : : . 8587 40. 0 
SHILLITOE & Cot Bury St. Edmunds Simmons Bros. . : A " ‘ : » (0998 O20 

(acceptid) . . , Geet ; . 158,785 0 O L. H. & R. Roberts . ae see , x » 8,208 RO. 0 
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LIMITED, 
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W.1,HO0D 


| Makers of 
_ Galvanized, 


HIGH-CLASS LAUNDRY, MACHINERY. 
32 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., EC. 


EMORIALS -LO THE DEHAD.—Brasses, | 

Crosses; Fonts, Gravestones, Lecterns. | 

Monuments, Church Plate, Pulpits, Reredoses, | 
Standards, Tablets, Windows, &c. 


OLD MILITARY: FLAGS: netted ‘and ar-| 


‘Corrugated, and MAKE THE are CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
‘or full descriptive Catalo: ue, Yr e cae 
Flat Sheets OOo eee 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


‘Tron Roofs and) NEWPORT, 


-comraanrnswenebeosdamrasscesoaamans >| 


ranged for preservation. Buildings, $TORIN CLARK, 
“THOS. PRATT & SONS, ®°CKES'\308¢E Tanks. (i $54 ont re 
e £ 9 ART WORKERS | 4 ‘Tanks, Cisterns, 


| WIRE woRk. 


| Kegs, Drums, [Fes Lifts, Coll Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 
Nursery fenders, Fire Guards, &. &. vane: 
Spscial low quotations for Wirework for ene ‘protection of 
and all Classes. Windows and Skylights, Half-inch Mesh, 4jd. per foot super 
Price Lists and Llustrations post free on applicat tion, 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 


ey Seen: Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.| 


Wy J BE Wonton 
E L LS ae a ae 
@ eam Y2"7 


of Telegraphic Address, ' ‘ Pheasantry, Lon ye red 
J ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, sme Telegrephte Addrees, “Phogsantry, London. 
| Constructional 2-PLY iy 


56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


a Parplete PsbeV ALORS: ‘Estimates he 


soreeomaaa: 


Ironwork. WILLESDEN 
ee ams PAPER 


’ FOR ‘UNDERSLATING 


eS SRC SEERA 


seorserececamenssan 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 


TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, NET, ROPE GALVANIZING 1 - nspnN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS 
And ‘BLIND MAKER, DONE FOR THE Willesden Junction, London, N.W. — 
TRADE. (BsrapiisHeEp 1870.) 


,. NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO et , . 
97 LISSON CROVE, LONDON, N.W.) === 


Sewer Ventilating Column, showing same fitted with Hood and Direction Boards. 


Price 2s.—Oftice: 175 Strand, W.C, 
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MIDDLESBROUGH. WALTON-ON-THAMES, 
‘For reconstruction and repair of the ghia and a in For sewage works, &c., for the Urban District Council. 
Kingston Street and the footways in Samuelson Street. Pedrette & Co. ‘ ; : i ‘ - £49,850 SG 
Mr. FRANK BAKER, engineer. F. G. Minter . 3 / f ’ ; 46,904. 0 0 
Kingston Street. H. Weldon . : , ; : : . 45,21 omeor es 
Jones’s Annealed Concrete Co. . : 14177 12 8 T. Adams ‘ : . 2 : - 43,5770 One 
J. T. DIxon, Preston-on-Tees (accepted) : O04 10° 3 A: Braithwaite & Co... : : : . 43570 0.0 
Samuelson Street. S. Kavanagh . : : : ; : . 42,866 0 o 
Jonrs’s ANNEALED CONCRETE Co. (accepted) . 6413 9 F et pe , : : : : : 394950 oO 
3. Cooke & Co. : : : : : «30,0505 Gre 
PLYMOUTH: H. Martin ; 4 : : ; : 30,250) ore 
For alterations to offices and other works at 4 Cornwall Street, GO . 
a. Osenton) |. : : : : é «, 30,008) KOR 
for Messrs. Trood, Lamoureux & Co., Limited, manure ee 2 
. H. Jackson! /". é 35,927 0° 9O 
merchants. Mr. J. HARVEY, M.S.A., architect ‘and sur- Hs Saandiers'8 Ce se eG Gnd 
veyor, 9 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. Quantities by the / Ky J 
architect. 
W. E. Blake . : é ; é ‘ ‘ wee 59 Oo oO Cast-iron Pipes. 
Jillard & Stevenson : ; : : eee 2) ,° Macfarlane, Strang & Co., Limited : 4 045. 0 
Pearn & Sons : : : AS Oe ie J. Roberts ohh ep x 2 
W. PILLow, Plymouth (accepted) . mam 41> Cochrane & Co... de eh ae 12,198 Oo oO 
SHIFNAL. ee aey SAPD Nottingham (strike 
: clause) (accepte 5 ° os 57 OO, OURO 
io or delaras elt foul : ‘ . £63 18 6 R. D. Wood & Co. ( (American pipes) ; md 15905 cee 
GREENLEAF, eee (accepted) . ; ‘ Re 6a 6% 6 Staveley Coal and Iron Co. (part work only). 6,390 0 oO 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
For constructing a public convenience at Northam. Mr. 
W. B. G. BENNETT, borough engineer. 
F. Osman . - £278 0 o MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
JEME TNS Sons, Southampton (accepted). #5070) 10 THE annual general meeting of this Association was held at 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. the Grosvenor Hotel, Westland Row, on the 13th inst., when 
‘For roadmaking on the Smyth-Pigott Estate. Messrs. Pricer | the following officers were elected for the DIESER Mi HeAMers 
& WOOLER, aos, Weston-super-Mare. President—The Right Hon. Alderman Meade, P.C., LL.D. 
Payn & Co. I 4 ; p ; £3 475 0 0 Committee — James Beckett, Richard D. Bolton, Thom: as 
Saunders & Co. : i ; ' Eo o o| Conolly, Thomas Mackey, James Martin, James P. Pile, John 
C. Taylor . i b ; : i L ‘ 900 0 o Pemberton, Henry Sharpe, J.P., Alderman Toole ; Tames 
J. Hands ; . ; ; J é , i ee 0) o | Kemian, hon. treasurer; John Good, hon. secretary. The 
Dyer& Son. ; J ; : 1371 12 © | report for the past year having been adopted, the following 
LLoyvp & Sons (accepted) ‘ : ; 1,150 oO o | resolution was passed :—“ That the members of this Associa- 
, Aarti tion desire to place on record their sincere regret at the death 
. YATTON. of Mr. James Conolly, a much-respected and prominent 
For additions and alterations at Claverham House. Mr. | member of this Association ; and further desire to express to 
ROWLEY, architect, 26 Nicholas Street, Bristol. his relatives the deep sympathy they feel with them in their 
CowLin & SON, Bristol (accepted) . : . £420 O 0 /| great bereavement caused by his death.” 


“st IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e6..:.2°6%.- 


If you ‘want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE 20d DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MOULDINGS, 
CORNICES, &e., USE the Celebrated 


~ wom. | SKEDADDLE PLASTER ,,78 sie 


The GOST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. The RESULT is quite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. 
ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES, | And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENT. 


Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER FORD & SONS (“tees ), BRIDGE ST., UTTOXETER. 


Mines and Mills—Fautp, near Supbury, N.S.R. AGENTS WANTED. 


In all aaa ‘specially d ete ea 
k newest American process, laid by men 


of great experience, and in specially 


FLOORING. prepared Mastic. F|RMNESS GUARANTEED. 


RGEOUL DINGS of Artistic Design and High Finish. 
Appty ror Woop Brock List No. 3. Movutprxe Boox No. 2. HOLLIS BROTHERS & CQ.. LEICESTER. 


| ELECTRIC . iGHT FITTIMGS, 
g } CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 

oe ea BY APPOINTMENT. CANDELABRA, &e. 
| 17 "Gratton Street, Bond Street, London. W. abi ers 


CATALOGUES The FINEST EXAMPLES. 


Estate” Steam Pumping 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Ir is proposed to build shortly a library, reading-room and 
caretaker’s offices at Pontlottyn, for which Mr. Wm. Davies, 
architect, of that town, has been appointed the architect. 


WHILE men were engaged boring at Porthcawl sewerage 
works an unexploded charge went off, injuring two men. One 
had both arms fractured and an eye blown out. 

At Pontlottyn, v2é Cardiff, no less than seventy-seven new 
dwelling-houses are being put up by Messrs. Griffiths Bros., 
builders, of Trealaw, under the superintendence of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Wm. Davies. 

IN connection with Abbeydale Congregational church a com- 
mittee has been appointed to make preliminary arrangements 
for the erection of a new church better adapted than the present 
one to the needs of the district. 


THE trustees of the Primitive Methodist chapel at Skegness 
propose erecting anew chapel, and tenders have just been 
opened for the carrying out of the work ata cost of 1,800/. 
The time fixed for the completion of the chapel is Sep- 
tember II. 

THE master builders of Selby and district have discussed the 
advisability of forming a Master Builders’ Association and 
joining the Yorkshire branch of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers. The meeting decided to form a 
branch of the association and to join the Federation. 

At a meeting of the markets committee of the Leeds Cor- 
poration it was resolved to accept the tender of Mr. Edward 
Tattersall, of North Hall Street, Leeds, for the erection of new 
lavatories at the Corn Exchange. The committee had already 
accepted a tender, but a proposal had been made to increase 
the amount, which was not agreed to. 

PLANS have been prepared for the erection of a new church 
in St. Philip’s parish, West Bromwich, at a cost of some 7,000/, 
A modified scheme has now, however, been approved, and by 
leaving out the south aisle and the vestries the cost has been 
reduced to 3,700/., and the building will accommodate 530 per- 
sons. The work is to be proceeded with at once. 

WHILE engaged in working on a scaffold at the new mill of 
the Howe Bridge Spinning Company, which is in course of 
erection, William Gregson, a stonemason, aged fifty-two, of 
Mealhouse Lane, slipped while steadying a stone and fella 
distance of 30 feet, death being instantaneous. When picked 
up his skull was badly fractured. 
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Tue London and North-Western Railway Company has 
decided to proceed almost immediately with the construc- 
tion of a new station at Lancaster, the cost of which will be 
60,0007. to 70,000/. Negotiations for land have been con- 
cluded, the Corporation having arranged a transfer which wil) 
enable them to proceed with an important street improvement, - 
while facilitating Lancaster’s greatest need. The new station 
will be upon and slightly north of the present Castle station. 


ORDERS have been received at Dover for dismantling the 
turret containing the 80-ton guns at the Admiralty pier, and 
the work is to be put promptly in hand. This is practically the - 
first step in connection with the construction of the new har- 
bour, the lengthening of the Admiralty pier being among the 
first work to be carried out. The two 80-ton guns at the turret 
will not again be put in position, but their place will be taken 
by some new quick-firing guns. 

At the weekly meeting of the Salford Board of Guardians 
the building committee recommended the board to authorise 
them to make an offer of 14,000/. for a plot of land at Hope, 
containing about 20 acres, adjoining land already in possession 
of the Guardians, as the site for the proposed new workhouse 
for the Union. The chairman explained that the proposal to 
acquire additional land for this purpose was strongly recom- 
mended by the architect of the Local Government Board. The 
recommendation was opposed by several of the Guardians, but 
finally it was agreed to by twelve votes to three. bi, 


THE Burgh Commissioners of Bo'ness have accepted the 
offer of Mr. Thomas Peattie, contractor, to construct a large 
new reservoir on the estate of Lochcote, situated between 
Linlithgow and Bathgate. The contract amounts to I1,500/. 
The reservoir will cover about 45 acres of ground, and hold 
200,000,000 gallons of water. The source of supply is the 
Wardlaw and Brunton burns, the waters of which will be im- 
pounded. The quality of the water is said to be excellent. 
The land which the Commissioners purchased cost 7,000/., and 
the laying of a main pipe from the site of the reservoir cost 
3,6152, and these sums, added to the cost of the reservoir, 
brings the total cost of the works up to nearly 25,000/. 

Mr. T. F. RIDER, president of the National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain, has addressed the following 
letter to the Hereford Builders’ Association :—“ The present 
condition of the relation between capital and labour makes 
employers’ associations necessary in every town of importance. 
At present there is comparative peace and the masters should 
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close up their ranks and prepare for the inevitable conflict. 
The engineers set a splendid example, and until employers in 
the building trade make it equally clear that they intend to’ be 
masters over their own business and, while recognising” trade 
unions in their legitimate sphere, will submit to no dictation on 
the part of those associations in carrying on trade, there will be 
nothing but this irritating condition of affairs, ruinous to em- 
ployers and employed alike.” 

A BRICKLAYER’S labourer named Robert Kennedy was 
removed to “the Glasgow Royal Infirmary suffering from 
injuries received by falling down a chimney-stalk in the 
Dalzell Steel Works, belonging to Messrs. David Colville 
& Sons, Limited. The erection of the stalk had just been 
completed, and Kennedy had placed his “ hod” in a manhole 
the previous night. Before he turned up to get it in the 
morning the remainder of the scaffolding had been removed, 
and on his stepping through the manhole in the dark he did 
not see that the scaffolding had been removed, and he fell a 
distance of 26 feet into a hole, where he lay for a considerable 
time, his prolonged absence causing a search to be made. 
When picked up it was found that the thigh and shin bones 
of his left leg had each a compound fracture, and he was 
‘severely bruised about the side of the face. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Council of the borough of Stock- 
port was held on the 19th inst., the Mayor (Mr. Alderman 
Giles Atherton) presiding. The Mayor proposed a résolution 
in favour of the erection of a town hall, the cost not to exceed 
60,000/. He urged that the present courthouse was inadequate 
for a progressive county borough of nearly 80,000 inhabitants, 
the municipal offices at present being located in various parts 
of the borough, causing inconvenience and expense. He 
showed from calculations suppli¢d by the borough treasurer 
(Mr. H. Grundy) that the erection of a suitable town hall might 
be effected for a rate of about 23d. in the pound on the rate- 
able value. Mr. Alderman Worrall seconded the motion. A 
lengthy discussion resulted in a resolution being passed favour- 
able to the erection of a town hall, without committing the 
Council to the amount to be expended,,. The question of a site 
was referred to the town hall committee. On the motion of 
Mr. Alderman W. Harrison, seconded by Mr, Alderman James 
Ramscar, it was decided to erect a new fire station on a portion 
of the Mersey Mill site, Heaton Lane, from plans and drawings 
prepared by Mr. John Atkinson, borough surveyor. 

AT the Manchester County Police Courton the 13thinst., Henry 
Bratt, upholsterer, of School Lane, Heaton Chapel, was sum- 


moned at the instance of the Heaton Mersey District Council for 
a breach of the building by-laws. Mr. Edgar(Messrs. Boote & 
Edgar), who represented the district council, said the by-law in 
question provided that every person before erecting any new 
building should give notice of his intention to the authorities, 
and also leave at the surveyor’s office plans and sections of 
such intended building. The Bench had power to impose a 
penalty of 57. for the offence and 4os. for each continuing day. 
At the back of his shop the defendant had. put up a wooden 
structure which was 6 yards by 33 yards and 12feethigh. The 
defendant gave no notice of his intention to the Council. When 
communicated with he sent a small sketch but no plan. The 
roof and two sides of the building were felted, and the building 
contained a stove. The defendant said he had no idea that 
such a by-law existed. He was busy at the time the work was 
done, and promised to senda plan as soon as possible. The 
Bench imposed a penalty of gos. and costs. 

THE memorial-stone of Gorbals Free Church, Glasgow, 
was laid on the 6th inst. The church is situated in a central 
position on the eastern side of South Portland Street, and, 
occupying the uncommon position of being placed between two 
high four-storey tenements, presented unusual difficulties in 
plan and design. These have been dealt with by filling up the 
whole frontage block with the entrances, hall and rooms, while 
the church is placed behind these, extending to the lane and 
lighted from each side. The church itself is square in plan, 
with side and end galleries, and will be seated for 918 persons. 
It is internally divided into a nave and side aisles by massive 
iron columns, which support the galleries and roof, and steel 
girders over the galleries divide the roof longitudinally into 
three sections. The central portion is carried up much higher 
than the sides, and is finished with a coned and panelled, 
ceiling divided into six bays by moulded timber roof couples. 
At the pulpit end two massive stone piers divide the space into 
three, the side sections forming organ chambers, while the 
centre is occupied by the platform, which is partly recessed and 
partly projected into the church. The pulpit will take the 
form of an open platform, with only a small reading- 
desk in front. The church will be lighted under the 
gallery by a series of triplet windows, divided by dwarf 
columns, and over the galleries by large triplet windows 
with arched heads. The hall is placed on the first floor on the 
gallery level, and is a spacious room 60 feet by 27 feet 6 inches 
with a high coved ceiling. A beadle’s house occupies a portion 
of the upper floor. Besides the church and hall there are also 
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on the basement floor two lesser halls, each for 160. persons, 
a kitchen, storeroom and lavatory, and on the street floor are 
ladies’ room, vestry, deacons’ room and cloak-room, with 
lavatories, and an extra vestry is arranged at the eastern end of 
the church, where are also twoextraexit porches. The style of 
architecture is Classic of a severe type. Each flank of the 
front is kept forward to the street line and carried up unbroken 
to the cornice, so as to contrast with the adjoining tenements, 
while the centre is recessed a few feet, forming a break and 
giving additional width of area to light the basement. The 
basement and street floor windows are quite plain in treatment, 
but the upper range forming the hall windows are recessed 
behind a series of Ionic columns resting on a deep sill course 
and surmounted by a frieze and cornice. ‘The flank and centre 
projections are pedimented, and between the flank projections 
the wall terminates with a stone balustrade. The stonework is 
of red sandstone from Gatelawbridge quarries. The estimated 
total cost is 6,500/. The architect is Mr. John B. Wilson, 
Glasgow, and the work is being carried out under his super- 
vision, with Mr. James Mair as clerk of works. 


THE French Government has just purchased the large 
mansion to the east of Albert Gate, which has been occupied 
as the French Embassy for nearly fifty years, the price paid 
being 25,000/. he ground rent, however, still remains the 
property of the Crown of Great Britain. The site was once 
occupied by the Cannon Brewery, and by an old-fashioned 
public-house called the Fox and Bull, which was in the last 
century a trysting-place of the wits of the town. The sign, 
which was blown down in 1807, is said to have been painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Early in the forties Mr. Thomas Cubitt 
bought the property, and built the two lofty mansions which 
still stand on either side of Albert Gate ; and Londoners, then 
unaccustomed to such high buildings, nicknamed them “The 
Two Gibraltars.” When completed, the mansion on the east 
was bought by George Hudson, the railway king, for 15,000/. 
When the railway mania smash came the house was taken by 
the French Ambassador, and the Queen paid a visit to it in 
1854, while Napoleon III. held a court in it, during his visit to 
London in the following year. It is now intended to pull down 
some adjacent houses and add a large ballroom and offices for 
the staff to the Embassy. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Redruth Union Infirmary is being warmed and ventilated: 
by means of Shorland’s patent double-fronted Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues. 

OWING to the premises recently occupied by Mr. Wm, 
Curtis being required by the Great Central Railway, he has 
removed to 97 Lisson Grove, N.W., where in future will be car- 
ried on his business as marquee and tent maker, and spring 
shop-blind fitter, &c. : 

DURING the fire which occurred on Decembere4 last at the. _ 
works of Messrs. S. Higginbotham & Co., Limited, Glasgow, 
one of Messrs. Dowson, Taylor & Co.’s armoured fireproof 
doors was subjected to great heat, which it entirely and 
successfully resisted, keeping the fire from spreading to the 
adjoining premises. The metal casing was only scorched 
slightly, and the door neither buckled nor warped, and is none 
the worse for its experience. 

THE present time, when public attention is so largely 
directed towards fireproof construction and all its various ac- 
cessories, is an appropriate one for the introduction by Mr. 
Hofmann, of 50 Milton Street, E.C., of his new “ mural ceiling” 
wirework.” This invention, of which the illustration conveys a 


A j f fi 1 i 
fair idea, is an ingenious combination of iron wire and terra- 
cotta, and appears likely to have a prosperous future. It is. 
fireproof, light, easily fixed, readily adapted to curves of ary ~ 
dimensions, forms: an excellent key for the plaster, the use of 
which it appreciably economises, and it is inexpensive. 
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VARIETIES. 


St. MATTHEW’s Parochial Hall, Bootle, which has been 
erected at a cost of 2,400/., was opened on the 12th inst. 

THE restoration of Bishopsgate Street chapel, one of the 
oldest Congregational places of worship in London, has just 
been completed. 

THE Old Kilpatrick School Board have just completed the 
erection of a new public school in Elgin Street, Yoker, to 
accommodate about 1,200 scholars. 

THE Primitive Methodist chapel in West Street, Boston, 
which was destroyed by fire a year ago and has since been 
rebuilt at a cost of about 2,000/,, was reopened on Thursday, 
the 13th inst. 

Ir has been decided that the proposed memorial to the late 
Dean Montgomery, of Edinburgh, shall take the form of a 
recumbent effigy in marble, to be placed in St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
The work is estimated to cost 1,000/. 

THE Linton Memorial schools, which have been erected in 
the parish of St. Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford, on a portion of the 
site of the old New Inn Hall, at a cost. of nearly 4,000/., have 
been formally opened and are now in full working order. 


THE public works committee. of New South Wales has 
decided that it is not expedient to erect new Parliament Houses 
for the colony. The committee recommends an expenditure of 
15,000/. for carrying out a scheme by the Government architect 
for improving the present buildings. 

A NEW Sunday-school and assembly hall in connection 
with the Trinity Presbyterian church, Corporation Road, 
Middlesbrough, was opened on Tuesday, the 18th inst. The 


work has been carried out by Messrs. Perks & Son, builders, 
Stockton. 

Mr. MCDONALD, the chief engineer to the Midland Rail- 
way Company, has been in Bradford to confer with the city 
surveyor regarding the tunnelling necessary and other details 
in connection with the proposed new line to London. 

THE new High Street Board schools, Heckmondwike, 
which have been built at a cost of over 1,000/., were informally 
opened on Monday last. The schools embrace provision for 
organised science teaching and other advanced work, and are 
among the best in the country. 

NEW offices for the West Ham School Board were opened, 
on the 13th inst. They are situated in the Grove, Stratford, a 
few minutes’ walk from. Stratford station. Larger premises 
have been rendered essential by the increasing requirements) of 


the various departments, and the fine accommodation now” 


provided is likely to prove adequate for a good many years to 
come. The front elevation of the building in the Grove is. 
faced with red Staffordshire bricks, supplemented by Portland 
stone. 

THE Toledo Ice Company’s immense ice-storage house at- 
Whitemorelake, Michigan, now being erected there, collapsed 
on the 13th inst. The west wall fell first, and, the others rapidly 
following, the structure became levelled to the ground. About. 
150 labourers were buried in the débris. Two were killed 
instantly, ten were rescued so. badly injured that they will die, 
and scores are less seriously wounded. The building which. 
collapsed measured 150 feet by 200 feet. 

A NUMEROUSLY attended meeting of Paisley Abbey con- 
gregation was held on the 13th inst., at which it was unanimously 
resolved that the congregation. should undertake to provide, as 
its contribution towards the restoration scheme, not less than 


10,000/., of which 8,oo0/. should be applied to the restoration of 


the Abbey proper, and 2,o00/, to the improvement of the sur- 
roundings. The latter sum was burdened with the condition 
that besides it there should be provided for the great public 
improvement to be effected not less than 13,000/. from other 
sources. 

THE Victoria Street church, Blackpool, will celebrate its. 
jubilee next year. In connection with the event the Rev. 
William Evans, who has held the pastorate for seven years, is. 
advocating a scheme which includes the erection of two 
additional churches to meet the growing needs of the town, one 
for the north and another in place of the old Bethesda chapel 
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in Kent Road, at a cost of some 10,000/. In addition to this 
scheme of church extension, the congregation who for some 
years have met in the iron chapel in Alexandra Road, South 
Shore, of which the Rev, J. Newsholme is pastor, are inviting 
tenders for the erection of a more substantial structure. 


THREE kiosks which have been erected for the sale of 
newspapers and as offices of information—at the Oxford Street 
end of Tottenham Court Road, on the refuge at the Holborn 
end of Shaftesbury Avenue and on the wide pavement near the 
Royal Music Hall, Holborn—are now open for business. They 
are even more conspicuous at night-time than during the day, 
for they are brilliantly lighted, and in the darkness are very 
convenient landmarks. The kiosks have been constructed by 
the Street Syndicate with the permission of the local authorities 
and are to be fitted up with telephones and messenger calls. 
The principle is no novelty on the Continent, where these kiosks 
are found of considerable utility, as they doubtlessly will be 
here. 

A MEETING of the commission, appointed under the 
auspices of the Foreign Office, to form a British section for the 
Brussels Internati onal Exhibition, 1897, was held at the London 
Chamber of Commerce, Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., presiding. A 
report was presented stating that the British commercial section 
was of a representative character, and the awards to British 
exhibitors were proportionately more numerous and important 
than were secured by any other country participating. The 
exhibits of the fine art committee, of which Sir Edward Poynter, 
P.R.A., was chairman, formed the best and most representative 
collection of British art which has ever been seen in a foreign 
country. 


THE Hamilton (N.B.) Y.M.C.A. Institute, which is erected in 
‘Gateside Street, was formally opened on the 18th inst. The 
institute, which is’a three-storey building, and erected to plans 
by Mr. Alex. Cullen, F.S.A., Hamilton and Motherwell, contains 
on ground floor a hall, committee-room and cloak-rooms, &c., 
and on the first floor, reading-room, library and caretaker’s 
house, while the upper flat is to be let as dwelling-houses dis- 
connected with the association rooms. The estimated cost of 
the above is 1,600/., not including furnishings. The complete 
designs included a gymnasium and large hall to the rear, and 
for which there is ample ground, but for lack of funds the 
erection of these was delayed. The committee have decided, 
however, to proceed with this work also as soon as they raise a 
sum of 700/. for this purpose. 
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A DISCOVERY of a peculiarly interesting and, in an anti- 
quarian sense, valuable nature has just now “been made on the 
banks of Lough Derg by Mr. Charles Butler Stoney, D.L., 
owner of the great Portland estate on the Munster. side. The: 
find isa magnificent specimen of the ancient Irish canoe- -shaped. 
boat or barge hewn out of the solid block, manifestly with the 
aid of blunt instruments. The vessel measures 18 feet long by 
nearly 4 in width, and is of massive yet graceful proportions 
and outline. _ It is one great piece of the finest oak and is in a 
splendid state of preservation. It is seatless, but slight indenta- 


tions on the inner sides indicate where at least one seat may 
have been. 


It was discovered at a considerable depth beneath 
the surface near the shores of the lough and buried in sand, 
this spot evidently being at a remote period well within the 
alluvial area of Lough Derg. In size, symmetry and workman- 
ship it is considered to be a far superior specimen of the same 
ancient craft than anything recently found. 

THE new parochial hall at Bootle was opened on the 12th 
inst. It stands on a site adjacent to the church and between ~ 
the vicarage garden and Thornton Street. At present, owing - 
to lack of. funds, only a portion of the whole scheme has been 
carried out. This portion, however, provides the following 
accommodation :—One large hall, capable of containing nearly © 
400 persons, is approached by a main entrance at the church 
end and a subsidiary entrance at the other. This hall is lofty, 
well lighted and ventilated. To the left of the main entrance are” 
the lavatories and a spacious corridor connecting the hall with 
the church. The staircase from the entrance hall leads toa” 
balcony projected into the large hall and to a large young men’s 
room on the first floor, well adapted for club purposes, and will, - 
when the building is finished, ¢ give the chief access to the large” 
entertainment hall above. The subsidiary entrance is in com-. 
munication with a good kitchen on the ground floor and fitted 
up with sundry conveniences for meeting the requirements of © 
social events;.tea parties, &c. . There is also a young women’s: ; 
room on the first floor. The kitchen can be converted into a _ 
valuable adjunct as.a classroom. The site has been utilised to 
the utmost extent and the building will be found to be a= 
serviceable addition to the parochial organisation. The plans — 
were drawn out originally by Mr. Charles Aldridge, who, how- . 
ever, did not live to see the work commenced. Its prosecution - 
was. entrusted to his son, Mr..Ernest Aldridge, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, of 14 Castle _ 
Street, Liverpool. The contractors for the whole: “work were 
Messrs. George Woods & Son. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE village of Balerno has adopted an installation of electric 
light, which has been successfully inaugurated. It consists for 
the present of five arc lamps, placed at convenient distances in 
the main thoroughfares, and the appearance of the village 
as compared with its former gloom gives great satisfaction. 
The arrangements have been carried through by the parish 
Council, under the charge, of Lowdon Brothers, Dundee, and 
the light is supplied by Hill, Craig & Co., Balerno Bank Paper 
Mills. 

A. CONFERENCE was held on the 13th inst. at the municipal 
offices of the members of the Liverpool lighting committee and 
the tramway committee with regard to the utilisation of 
electricity as the motive power on the tramways, the lighting 
of the tramcars on the experimental line, and the extension of 
the electric mains throughout the city. A report was presented 
by Mr. Holme, the electrical engineer, showing how the electric 
system could be applied to the tramway service, and the advan- 
tage that would probably result therefrom. After some discus- 
sion it was decided to refer the matter to Dr. Hopkinson, the 
consulting electrical engineer. 


MASTER PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual dinner of this Association was held in the Windsor 
Hotel, Glasgow, on the 13th inst., when a very large company 
assembled under the presidency of Mr. Robert Campbell. 

In replying to the toast of the “ Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion,” proposed in a happy and humorous speech by Bailie 
Dick, the Chairman said the trade had sometimes been traced 
as far back as the building of Solomon’s Temple, when the 
plumber was believed to be known as the “ cunning workman.” 
Leaving that ancient date as a starting point for the future 
historian, the present Association was founded in_ 1856, 
and they owed a debt of gratitude to those who had kept 
the Association alive and brought it safely through ll 
its early difficulties. Its membership now numbered from 
130 to 140 and its capital was over 70o/, The toast of 
“The Lord Provost, Magistrates and Town Council,” pro- 
posed by Mr. James Anderson, was replied to, in the 
absence of the Lord Provost, who had been obliged to 
leave, by ex-Bailie Primrose, who said that their prede- 
cessors in the Corporation had through a long series of 


years emphasised the principle that the city’s affairs must ! 
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COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS. t 


be conducted on strictly business lines. He gave all his 
present colleagues the fullest credit for being equally earnest 
with himself, but of recent years he feared there had been an 
infusion of an element which aimed chiefly at class advance- 
ment. If this element obtained a preponderance, or even an 
equality, then, in his opinion, they might bid farewell to the 
dream of a great and progressive municipality. He protested 
strongly against the Town Council being made the platform 
from which the view of the doctrinaire, the faddist and the 
class legislator might be promulgated. He thought that signs 
were not wanting that some recent movements did not 
altogether commend themselves to the community, and his 
trust remained that the common sense and farsightedness of the 
citizens would ere long bring them to a period. 


HIGHGATE ARCHWAY. 


THE demolition of the once famous Highgate Archway, in 
order to prepare the ground for the new structure which is to 
take its place, was, the Standard says, commenced on Tuesday. 
The workmen began by removing the railings erected some 
years ago for the purpose of arresting the practice of suicide 
which had become peculiarly prevalent at that ‘spot, probably 
owing to the popular notion that a rapid descent through the’ 
air would extinguish life before the finish of the fall. ‘There- 
moval of the old Archway and the construction of the new one 
are in pursuance of the powers conferred on the London County 
Council by their Improvements Act of 1894. It may be ob+ 
served that the Works Department of the Council, having 
regard to the nature of the undertaking, preferred that it should 
be done by a contractor, in which proposal the Council con- 
curred. Care is being taken that every facility shall be afforded 
for the carrying out of the enterprise, the traffic being diverted 
so that the works shall proceed without interruption. The 
water and gas mains, which occupied a peculiar position in the 
structure now to be superseded, are being removed and a new 
line of communication established. 

The Archway is not a very old structure, but was in its day 
regarded as a very wonderful piece of engineering. The 
original intention was that it should form part of a much bigger 
scheme, which would serve to divert the traffic from Highgate 
Hill because of the difficult and dangerous nature of the ascent. 
Mr. Robert Vazie produced the first practical scheme, and this 
received the approval of Parliament, given in the shape of a 
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private Act in 1810, and obtained by the Highgate Archway 
Company, though somewhat modified in form from the original 
proposal. Mr. Vazie proposed to divert the road and construct 
a tunnel which was to be of considerable length. Mr. Rennie 
:pointed out the inconveniences of this, and the designer reduced 
the tunnel length to 211 yards by arranging open approaches. 
The cost of the structure was to be met by the company raising 
.40,000/. capital, with borrowing powers to the extent of 20,000/. 
The repayments were to be obtained in the form of perpetual 
tolls—and a very nice income they would now represent—which 
“~were not to exceed 6d. for a horse and vehicle, 3d. for a horse, 
2d. for a donkey and 1d. for a foot passenger. The company 
swas to be managed by twelve directors, annually elected. 

The company found, however, that its resources were quite 
insufficient, and this was due to an accident which took place 
when the work was about half finished. On April 15, 1812, the 
whole of the works collapsed, and the tunnel was filled with 
earth. Luckily it was early in the morning when the slip came, 
and none of the workmen had arrived ; so that no lives were 
lost. The sensation it caused in the Metropolis was very great, 
and the accident was even represented on the stage in a play 
called “The Highgate Tunnel, or the Secret Arch.” No doubt, 
if the play could now be found, it, would furnish some quaint 
reading. The notion of cutting the tunnel had never been 
popular, and the collapse gratified those who had thought 
the whole scheme riciculous.. Some of them produced 
a satirical prospectus for.removing Highgate Hill entirely, 
with the houses upon it. The thing was rather smartly 
done. It says :—“The Highgate Archway having fallen in, 
it is intended to remove the whole of the hill entire, 
‘with the houses, gardens, fields, roads and footpaths, by a 
mechanical slide, constructed so as to remove the whole, 
including the chapel and burial-ground. It is intended to 
remove the hill into the vale behind Caen Wood, where the 
‘seven ponds now are, thereby forming a junction with Hamp- 
‘stead, and inviting the approach of the two hamlets in a more 
social manner. On the spot where Highgate now stands it is 
intended to form a large lake of salt water of two miles over or 
thereabouts, beginning at the north end of Kentish Town, and 
reaching to the spot where the White Lion at Finchley now 
“stands.” The prospectus went on to represent that the said 
lake was to be supplied with sea water from the Essex coast 
by means of earthenware pipes, iron pipes being injurious to 
sprats ; to stock the lake with all kinds of sea fish except 
sharks, there being plenty of land sharks to be had in the 
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neighbourhood, so as to supply the Metropolis with live sea- 
water fish at reduced prices, and to have one hundred bathing- 
machines to accommodate the Metropolis with sea-bathing. 
Further, it was intended to erect a large building in 
the centre of the wood, called Coal Fellwood, on the 
north side of the intended lake, which building was to be 
used for insane surveyors and attorneys who had lately infested 
the neighbourhood of Highgate, to the annoyance of the 
ordinary inhabitants. The general ridicule had no effect on 
the company, for they had a fresh plan drawn up, and obtained 
another Act which enabled them to bring their capital up to 
103,600/. The new scheme provided for an open approach the 
whole distance, and this now forms the present Archway Road. 
The tolls when the work was finished were not very lucrative, 
and hardly served to keep the structure and roads in repair, 
and for years the shares were hardly better than waste paper. 
But with the increase in the population the property became of 
rapidly increasing value, and good prices were obtained for 
building sites along the Archway Road, with the result that the 
shareholders were repaid to the full. The road was freed from 
tolls on April 30, 1876, and is now vested in the parishes of 
Hornsey and Islington. 

The design of the new structure is the work of Sir Alexander 
Binnie, the engineer to the County Council of London, and has 
already been described in our columns. It was produced with 
great difficulty, because not only the County Council, but the 
Middlesex County Council, the Islington Vestry, the Hornsey 
District Council and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had all 
to be satisfied of its merits. The accepted design is one of 
half a dozen which Sir Alexander had been at the trouble 
of producing. The result will certainly be satisfactory, — 
judging from the plans. The span is very graceful, and 
the ornamental railings on the roadway should be most 
effective. The intention is to plant the slope leading to 
the roadway with shrubs, and the slope itself will be faced 
with a handsome wall. The chief difficulty in the recon- 
struction will arise in consequence of the nearness of one 
of the New River Company’s reservoirs to the Archway. The 
work is being done by Mr. Charles Wall, on a tender for 
25,126/. 19s. 7d@., and a period of two and a half years will be 
occupied with it. The cost is borne by the authorities named 
above, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners paying 1,000/, the 
others contributing 6,500/. each, with the exception of the 
London County Council, which will furnish the balance of the 
money. It is interesting to note that only the vehicular traffic 
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will be diverted ; the foot passenger traffic down Hornsey Lane 
and over the Archway Road will not be stopped during the 


progress of the work. 


CONCRETE FLOOR TESTS. 


A SERIES of tests of the transverse strength of concrete floor 
slabs of different dimensions and composition has just been 
made, says the Engineering Record of New York, at Long 
Island City, beginning December 16, under the supervision 
of Mr. George Hill, in the interests of several firms en- 
gaged in the sale or manufacture of the cement and expanded 
metal used in this form of construction. A suitable lot having 
been secured for the purpose, there were erected on it seven 
rows of 3 by 12-inch vertical posts, eight in a row, which were 
connected by 3 by 12-inch plank spiked on to the sides about 
6 feet above the ground, so as to form eight longitudinal 
stringers. These, with diagonal braces in both directions 
below them, secured the posts in a vertical position and 
formed the framework for a horizontal platform about 4o feet 
wide and 80 feet long, with longitudinal panels between adjacent 
stringers divided into twelve sub-panels. In each of. these 
sub-panels a pair of 8-inch steel I beams was laid across 
the stringers, about 5 feet apart, forming separate platforms on 
which the different slabs to be tested were constructed of 
expanded metal and concrete of varying proportions, 3 inches 
and upward in thickness and 3°5 feet in width. All of the slabs 
were laid during the week beginning November 15. This 
arrangement provided room for eighty-four different test slabs, 
but only seventy-two were actually prepared for tests, besides 
two much larger ones, about 13 feet square, that were built on 
the ground for special tests. 

The vertical posts extended 6 feet above the platform, 
where they were sawed off square to a uniform height so that 
the caps conld be readily placed across the tops of any of 
them. Two of these caps being placed transversely across 
different sets of posts, supported a 3 by 12-inch longitudinal 


beam directly over the centres of a row of the slabs to be | 


tested. From the under side of this beam was suspended a 
hollow steel trough-like section, inside of which two small 
trolleys with roller-bearing wheels carried each a hook from 
which a block and tackle suspended one end of the 8-inch steel 
I beam 12 feet long, which was used to support the hydraulic 
ram by which the test loads were applied. This arrangement 
is similar to the experiments described in the issue of June 26, 


except that the connection between the ram and the lower 
reaction beam was made with a steel rope adjusted by wedges 
on the upper beam instead of by the heavier clamps formerly 
used, 

As both the upper longitudinal girder and the attached 
trolley track were made in sections, interchangeably fitting 
together, they could be removed in the rear and extended in 
front as fast as the tests progressed, so as to make a continuous 
track on which the heavy beams and hydraulic machine could 
be very quickly and easily moved from slab to slab, without 
having to be lifted or rearranged except for the adjustment 
over the centres of the slabs, where the ram was made to act 
either on a series of thick blocks 12 inches square piled up to 
the required height, or on longer planks that gave a bearing 
12 inches by 42 inches on the concrete. The lower reaction 
beams crossed the loose iron joists upon which the slab was 
laid, and were concreted, as before described, with the parallel 
upper reaction beam by means of a wire rope each side of the 
slab. The hydraulic ram was clamped to the under side of the 
upper beam, and its operation in loading the centre of this slab 
tended to force the upper and lower reaction beams apart, and 
was resisted by the vertical wire ropes connecting them. The 
pressure was regularly applied and increased by constant 
hand-pumping. The deflections were measured by a man 
below with a rule constantly observing the bottom of the 
slab and the top of a vertical pole set on the. ground 
below its centre. The pressures and the time and 
particulars of failing were noted by Mr. Hill, the test proper 
usually occupying only a few minutes before the maximum 
load was reached and failure of the arch produced. This series 
of tests was intended not only to give the absolute strength of 
the concrete slabs, but to indicate the relative values of differ- 
ent mixtures of concrete. So far as the copy of the records 
have been received at the date of this writing, the results were 
as follows :— 

All slabs were 3°5 feet wide by 5 feet span. All loads were 
applied through a block 36 inches by 12 inches set in the centre 
of the upper surface of the slab parallel to the supporting beams. 


| Each slab contains a sheet of 3-inch wide mesh of No. Io 


expanded metal parallel to the surface, embedded in concrete 
and hooked over the outside edges of the top flanges of the 
supporting beams. Cross-section of expanded metal 0°58 
square inch except where marked (a), when it was 0°54 square 


| inch ; (4), when it was 0°97 square inch: (c), when it was 1°16 


square inches ; (¢), when it was 0°65 square inch ; (¢), when it 
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was o°6I square inch ; (/), when it was 0°64 square inch ; (¢) 
when it was I°I6 or 2°32 square inches ; and (4), when it was 
1'94 square inches. Concrete made with Atlas or silica cement 
is indicated by the letters A or S. In tests 45 to 52 inclu- 
sive F represents the thickness of a levelling of cinders mixed 
1 of Rosendale cement, 2 of sand and to of cinders. In 
column 4 the letters C. G, S. represent cinders, gravel and 
stone respectively. 


OBNOXIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE Hon. Secretary of the National Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising (Mr. Richardson Evans) writes 
to us :—At a meeting of the Council of this Society the annexed 
form of memorial was adopted for presentation to the London 
County Council and the several Metropolitan vestries. It is 
proposed that it should be signed by Mr. Waterhouse as 
president of this Society, and by London architects who are in 


Proportions of Concrete. Max. Thickness “ : F 
: Load *  Deneseiony « \Stab, sympathy with the views expressed. It is thought that by 
Test No. Cement. Sand. €.G.S. in Lbs. Inches. Inches. limiting the signatories to a class peculiarly qualified to speak 
CaN E) ORRIN TE Behe A ae res a oe both on the business and the zsthetic aspect of the question, a 
(a) At 2 ee 5,C09 1 a definitely influential expression of opinion would be secured. 
5 ee 3 eee 3,100 16 3°5 May I therefore request that you will i your courtesy publish 
AX 3 31400 ie 3'5 he draft of the memorial, and permit me to ask all architect 
Ar 2 S 10 3,600 3 3°74 the dra ’ P "3 ci ES 
(a) 3 At 2 - 10 3,000 1 3°74 to send me the necessary authorisation to add their names ? 
5 ke 3 6 4,200 3°62 May I add that the proposal to erect an electric sign in 
A G 6 6 
ay Ag ; G 7 bieso H 5°82 Edinburgh recently was so strongly condemned by local senti- 
12 i : 1 2 G 72a ih Saaion 2 4's ment that the firm which proposed to resort to the expedient 
z seers Fs Wipe May GbE BONE taae 718 ao abandoned the design in avowed deference to public opinion ? 
15 - Si x7 G/g'2' 4,250 23 3°5 It will of course be understood that, although illuminated 
16 LENS 7 mace grap Tisierese 5 3°53 signs furnish the immediate occasion for the memorial, the 
S 3 S ° 2 : § 4 ) 
7 Huse AME} nee 1b Bue system of regulation contemplated would apply to all the 
19 : z 3 es : ei 3 38% recent developments which destroy the architectural effect of 
20 ©» I 3 yOOO Te 40 r * ’ 
21 Sir 2°4 G 4°9 5,600 is 4°06 our streets. 
. . LS: en < 4 
EY S : ro G ew foc He a We desire respectfully to invite the attention of your honourable 
24 Si 176 G 65 51700 2 3°94 body to the practice recently introduced and rapidly extending of 
(b) 37 cS 6,150 f whe aicrlistie 1 the public d hfares b f 1 iTtumifnatea 
37 se io sts ys : advertising in the public thoroughfares by means of large illuminate 
oy S ys 3 G g pee. ye ee: letters or other emblems. The architectural value of one of the most 
(c) 40 At 3 G 6 9,800 13 4°19 beautiful sites in Europe, Trafalgar Square, is thus nightly destroyed. 
43 es 2"4 2 4 4,800 i 3°87 We are aware that you have not at present any legal faculty of control, 
at re: ty ae ate Ao d our purpose is to suggest to you the expediency of applying to 
‘A 2°4 Surat 5,c00 z ia Pup hcigleh |) ett purp ‘ gges y xp prying: 
i A : 2°4 Si ger 5,100 36 475 3°24 F | Parliament for such powers as may enablesyou to deal effectually with 
47 Ar 3 G é 4;75° I 4°20 3°99 4 this and cognate abuses. | Ovaeepe 
4s ae By S ng pe J Ey) Some time ago an attempt was successfully made to throw adver- 
ne Si 24 Gras 6,075 g 4°37 3°62 F | tising notices by the aid of a flash light on Nelson’s Column. The 
52 . = I ap 2 4 5,400 1% 4°5. 3°50 3 vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields appealed to the Government and the 
52 steep ‘¢ fi Pa ie 4.5. Bise result was that this particular form of the practice was abandoned. In 
: 6 Cc ; 4 : F a F ; : 
‘8 igi S : : 6 Cc ; me x} mb this special case public sentiment was affronted by the disrespect shown 
(f). 72 Sx 16 C 4 2,000 1% 4°19 to the memory of a great naval commander; but we believe that there is 
(g) 7% " ac . 4 Ae of 3°93 a feeling hardly less strong and even more widely diffused regarding the 
(8) "7 agchags aS bbe ee ant : ne progressive degradation of the Metropolis by the displays on private 
All of the test sections were made with material 'taken from premises. sf Gites 
the stores of similar material used in the erection of the We submit that reasonable regard’ for individual liberty requires 
adjacent refinery building, and consequently the tests represent | that those who wish to use public thoroughfares shall not be subjected 
good commercial conditions simply. to annoyance at the discretion of the owners of adjacent buildings. “It 
5 ¥ y J 
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must be for the duly constituted local authorities to decide to what 
extent the appeal to the eye shall be permitted. In the absence of 
regulation, the evil must indefinitely extend both in range and in 
offensiveness. For it is’a maxim of puffing advertising that the more 
brutal the attack on the sight the stonger is the impression left. If 
the proprietor of one preparation gains an advantage in this way, his 
competitors will be forced in self-defence to neutralise his gain by 
setting-up sore eyes--if possible more aggressive — on their own 
account. Trade does not benefit in the long run and the public suffer. 

We desire to see enforced a principle which, while covering the case 
of illuminated signs, would necessarily apply to all advertising devices 
of a similar character. 

The fundamental issue, we submit, is whether the people of the 
Metropolis are to be molested in the use of public thoroughfares ; 
whether the interests of the inhabitants of a great city In maintaining 
the dignity and beauty of its aspect are to be sacrificed to the rivalry of 
certain classes of tradesmen ; whether architecture and scenery are to 
be converted at the caprice of individuals into an insignificant back- 
ground for the brawls of competing makers and vendors. 

In an age when so much is done at the general cost to improve the 
public taste and to provide art training, it is, to say the least, incon- 
sistent to permit wanton disfigurement of our finest sites. The 
legislation (for London) regarding sky-signs has checked one mis- 
chievous development, but the principle of regulation has still to be 
carried to rational lengths. 

To prevent misapprehension let us add that we contemplate no 
interference with such methods of advertising as are either in them- 
selves artistic or are consistent with dignity and propriety in the aspect 
of our city. The praiseworthy efforts recently made to improve the 
posters would be encouraged by imposing a limit on the coarser modes 
of seeking publicity. Even on mere grounds of safety to life and limb 
some of the illuminations must be pronounced most objectionable. 
The rapid alternation of flash and darkness is not only distressing and 
injurious to human eyesight, but must add greatly to the difficulties of 
drivers and pedestrians, especially an open space with a network of 
crossings like Trafalgar Square. Nor can it be doubted that in some 
localities the vulgarising effect of these displays must tend to depreciate 
the value of property. 


THE CITY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


THE visiting committee of the City Lunatic Asylum, of which 
the Lord Mayor is chairman, presented to the Corporation a 
report which they had made on a reference to inquire whether 
some reduction could be effected in the estimate of 70,000/. for 


- carrying out certain improvements in the asylum at Stone, near 
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Dartford, required to be effected under the provisions of the 
Lunacy Acts. The original estimate for the works was 
46,7704., to which the Corporation agreed, but when the tenders 
came in it was found that the lowest was about 70,0007. The 
visiting committee applied for authority to raise this sum 
instead of the smaller, by rate to be levied in the City, but at 
the instance of the late Mr. Alderman Halse the Common 
Council sent back their report for revision. They have, 
however, found that, due regard being had to the efficiency of 
the improvements, while it was possible, by using inferior 
materials in the construction of the chapel, to effect a saving of 
2,400/7,, they could not recommend any reduction in the 
estimate. The cost of converting the existing chapel into a 
recreation-room would be 1,329/., and the erection of a new 
chapel 8,7167. In the asylum chapel all the seating accommo- 
dation must be on the ground floor—thus materially increasing 
the expense—and the Commissioners of Lunacy had insisted 
on a larger seating space per person being provided than in an 
ordinary chapel in order that the patients should not be in the 
least crowded. The visiting committee therefore reluctantly 
adhered to the increased estimate of 70,000/. The Corporation 
on the 12th inst. adopted this recommendation, but referred 
the question of extending the period over which the money 
should be raised by county rate to the county purposes com- 
mittee for consideration. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL AND THE TEACHING 
UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 


SOME two years ago the public mind was much exercised and 
disturbed, writes Sir Sydney Waterlow, by the proposed 
removal of Christ’s Hospital to Horsham. Time has rolled on, 
and we are obliged to regard this as a fazt accompli, however 
much we may regret it. This brings us, however, face to face 
with the question, What is to be done with the site and build- 


| ings of the old school, and more especially the beautiful old 


hall, scarcely excelled or equalled by any other building of the 
kind in our great metropolis? The public will surely never 
consent to its being handed over for destruction by a syndicate 
of speculative builders, who would probably cover every foot ot 
the vacant land and of the site with business buildings of the 
modern type, in narrow streets and passages similar to those 
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which have been recently destroyed by the great fire in the 
Jewin Street and Aldersgate. Street districts. The few open 
spaces within the walls of our great City should be most care- 
fully guarded. 
is the property of.Christ’s Hospital, and that the matter resolves 
itself into.a question of money. This is perfectly true, and I 
am desirous, with your aid, of submitting a suggestion by which 
the magnificent old hall, with all its historic associations, may 
be saved from destruction, and the most important educational 
movement of the present day may be advanced a stage, if not 
brought to a settlement. 

There can be little doubt that the Government will early 
next session again bring in their Bill to establish a Teaching 
University for London. It may be said that public opinion.is 
almost unanimous as to the needs for such a University, and 
generally agreed that the Bill last introduced by the Govern- 
ment, with some modifications in detail, will afford a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, provided the measure is advanced 
early in the session, so as to prevent its rejection through sheer 
lack of time to pass it. Whenever such a measure has been 
passed it will be necessary to find a convenient home for the 
new University, as the present buildings in Burlington Gardens 
are altogether inadequate, and are so unfavourably situated 
that they do not appeal to London generally, and certainly not 
to the Corporation of London and the Livery Companies, from 
whom much assistance may be anticipated if they feel that 
the new University is in much closer relation to, them- 
selves than it can ever be where it is now situated, 
The present buildings: have no historic associations, and 
can never satisfactorily meet. the requirements of the 
University, even as it at present exists, and certainly 
not when it has been reconstructed on a. much _ broader 
foundation, and necessarily attracts to its doors a much 
larger number of students. There is no doubt every reason 
why a more suitable home should be obtained for it if one can 
be found. Happily just what is wanted exists in the premises 
of Christ’s Hospital, and will be available as soon as the school 
has been. removed to Horsham. The sale of the Newgate 
Street buildings, with a magnificent old hall with all its educa- 
tional associations, offers a unique opportunity to obtain in a 
most central position just what is required for our new Uni- 
versity. The requirements at the seat of the University are 
offices, examination-rooms, and a large and suitable hall for 
University functions, as the teaching will, of course, be carried 
on at University College, King’s College, Bedford College, and 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


It will, no doubt, be at once said that the site | 


other educational institutions within the, University radius. All 


_ these varied requirements can be fully met in the buildings to . 
| be vacated, which cover an area of say four to five acres. 


The desirability of obtaining possession of this historic site 


can hardly be questioned, and naturally entirely depends upon 
whether the sum necessary for its purchase, probably not less. 
than 350,000/., can be raised for the purpose. The University 
would not require the whole of the land. It is, I think, gene- 
rally understood that the governors of St. Bartholomew’s 


Hospital some years ago opened negotiations for the purchase 
of about an acre of that portion of the site which adjoins their 


hospital on the basis of 80,0co0/., and have been conditionally 
promised a refusal]. This quantity of the land could be well 


spared without the least injury to the site for University pur- . 


poses, and the money obtained would be a considerable item in, 
the reduction of the whole cost. Secondly, there is good 


reason to believe that the Council of the Royal Academy may — 


not be unwilling to purchase the present buildings of the 


University of London in Burlington Gardens adjoining their 


premises, which are admittedly quite inadequate to meet the 
growing demand for the exhibition of works of art produced 


in this country. This sale would bring a second considerable ' 


sum in augmentation of the purchase fund. 

Thirdly, if the Gresham College authorities are still willing — 
to unite with the new London University, and to surrender and 
dispose of their land and buildings in Basinghall Street, taking 
up their abode in the new University buildings, a third con- 
siderable sum would be realised. The total amount of the 


funds thus obtained would place the new Teaching University — 
in a position to acquire the valuable site in Newgate Street, 


without incurring a financial burden greater than would be — 


justifiable. That the Gresham College authorities. would 
probably join heartily in a scheme of this nature may be 
presumed from the fact that three hundred years ago Gresham 


College was instituted by Sir Thomas Gresham in order that it — 


might be a University for London. The suggested recon- 


struction of the London University would in this way be a 


satisfactory completion of Sir Thomas Gresham’s idea, and the 
union of Gresham College with the new University, located 
within the City of London, would be: not only practically, but 
sentimentally, satisfactory, 
pecuniary aid from the City Guilds and the Corporation. 


- 


and would no. doubt attract — 


Under the most favourable circumstances there would, 
however, be a large sum still to raise in order to purchase the | 


Christ’s Hospital site, and the question is how this amount 
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could be best obtained. It is clear that the present financial 
arrangements between the Government and the London 
University will sooner or later have to be revised, whether the 
present suggestion for reconstruction 1s carried out or not. It 
was surely never intended that the Government should by 
taking all the students’ fees make an annual profit out of the 
London University. The Government now make annual 
grants to the Victoria University in Manchester, to the Welsh 
University and to the Scotch Universities, leaving the authori- 
ties to receive and retain all the fees paid by the students. It 
is surely not too much to ask that liberal grants should be 
made both by the Government and the London County Council 
to the new London University, leaving that body to retain the 
students’ fees and pay the staff expenses on the conditions 
governing the provincial and Scotch Universities. If Parlia- 
ment could be induced to assent to this arrangement, it is felt 
that the remainder of the money necessary for the purchase of 

the site might be raised by a 3 per cent. mortgage, repayable 
over thirty or forty years, and secured on the new University 
site and buildings in Newgate Street. 


FIREPROOFING TIMBER. 


A REPORT has been prepared by the Assistant-Secretary of the 
United States Navy on fireproofing wood employed in the 
construction of war ships, in which he says :— 

I find that as at present treated the fireproofed wood does 
show a tendency to corrode metal in contact with it, although 
this tendency is in some cases slight, and although it is not 
certain whether it is due to the existence of the chemical 
‘compounds necessary to make the wood fireproof, or to the 
fact that it absorbs and retains moisture so readily. The wood 
is also difficult to work, dulling the tools employed. 

I further find that the wood is considerably heavier and is 
much weaker after being treated by this process. The additional 
weight is important, but is not nearly as important as if more 
wood were used than is now the case. Every effort has been 
made to get rid of all the wood possible aboard ship, and we 
retain simply what is absolutely needed for the comfort and 
convenience of the men, using substances such as corrugated 
iron, linoleum sheets of compressed cork and the like, as sub- 
Stitutes wherever possible. Of course the element of weight 
does have a certain importance ; however, there is no question 
that the additional weight of the fireproofed wood is a dis- 


advantage which must be considered. Similarly the loss of 
strength, though of less importance, now that the amount of 
wood used has been so reduced, remains an element to be con- 
sidered, as all of a ship’s structure should add to its strength. 

I find that the fireproofed wood on the decks of the vessels 
where it has already been placed wears badly. The fact seems 
to be undoubted, though it is robbed of a portion of its sig- 
nificance because most of the fireproofing was of Oregon pine, 
which always wears much worse than yellow pine. 

I find that the fireproofed wood absorbs and keeps moisture, 
often to a great degree. This is a serious disadvantage in the 
case of unpainted decks, especially where they are covered so 
as to keep out the sun. , Where it has been used on such decks 
it has been found next to impossible to keep them dry, as they 
remain continually in a soaked and waterlogged condition. 
The upper decks, which are exposed to the sun, do not suffer 
quite as much ; but even with these much trouble arises from 
the excessive absorption of moisture. Even in the case of 
wood used for light joinerwork this is more or less of a dis- 
advantage ; but on the whole I find that when the wood is 
painted, and is protected from the elements, this objection need 
not be fatal. 

Against these various objections to it is to be set off the 
undoubted fact that the wood does become practically fire- 
proof when thoroughly treated—at least at first. This isa very 
important consideration, although of course it is of much less 
importance where, as in modern ships, the bulk of the wood 
used is small compared to what was the case even in the 
immediate past. But, under certain conditions, it seems that 
the wood tends to lose much of this non-combustibility. Either 
the fireproofing for the ships on which it has been used has not 
always been carefully done, or else there has been some change 
due to the action of time, for even portions of wood which had 
been under cover behaved unequally when subjected to tests as 
to its inflammability. Thus, of two slivers cut from opposite 
sides of an ammunition box, one showed itself practically 
non-combustible and the other burned quite readily, 
although not so readily as untreated wood. But the great 
and serious change in the way of diminishing its essential 
characteristic of fireproofedness, seemingly arises from the 
action of water on this wood. One of the experiments made 
in our navy-yard seemed to show that this loss of fireproofedness 
did occur, and it was so accepted by the majority of the Board 
of Construction. As, however, the advocates of the fireproofed 
wood stoutly maintained the contrary view, and endeavoured 
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5. The Products of the Corn Field. 
Length, Fourteen Feet Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. 


A SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF COLOUR-WORK IN PERMANENT INK PHOTO, BY 
M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


‘This magnificent Illustration was presented to the Subscribers to “The Architect” tm 
1886. A few Proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


: OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We are not surprised to hear that there has been a great demand for the beautiful reproductions of the well-known frieze by M. Paul 
| Albert Baudoin, entitled ‘The Corn Field.’ The plates have been reproduced by subscription at half a guinea the set, and so great has been 


| their success that a second edition is being issued.”—-THE LADy’s PICTORIAL, 


| “They are beautifully done in colours by the permanent ink photo process, and form a very artistic and pleasing set at the extremely 
' moderate price of half a guinea.”’—THE STAGE. 


| “The well-known frieze entitled ‘The Corn Field,’ which is a splendid exampleof colour-work in permanent ink photo, by M. Paul 
Albert Baudoin, is to ve reproduced by subscription of half a guinea a set. They are exceedingly artistic, and would grace the walls of any 


_ house.”—THE SeeunW OMAR AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 


{n consequence of the almost daily demand for these Plates, they have been reproduced by Subscription at Half a Guinea the Set, ani are now 
ready for issuing. . 


Pp. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 STRAND, W.C. 


|\@@- 9 May be had framed in Solid Oak Frames with Mounts, at Three Guineas 
the set of Five Plates. 
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to explain away these results, the chief’ of the Bureau 
of Ordnance directed that a test be made during the past 
week. 
in the case, the report of this test. 
and gone over the matter with the Government chemist 
who undertook the test. He took certain pieces of fire- 


proofed wood, treated by the company for use in our battle- 


ships, and which were practically non-combustible before soak- 
ing ;, he had them soaked in water for twenty-four hours, and 
then dried, repeating this four times. This was severe treat- 
ment, but it was by no means as severe as that to which every 
uncovered deck on a battleship will be subjected during its 
lifetime, or even during a year or two of service in the tropics. 
The pieces of wood, after having been subjected to this trial, 
were then tested as to their inflammability, in comparison with 
a piece of untreated wood of the same kind. The result was 
that the fireproofed wood first burst into flame, and then 
charred and smouldered. The untreated wood did the same 
thing, the amount of charring being greater, but the amount 
of first flame being less. This last is an extraordinary fact, 
and in this case, at any rate, it appears that the water 
soaked out the chemicals from the surface of the fireproofed 
wood, leaving it more porous than it had been before it was 
fireproofed at all, so that it burst into flames more readily and 
the flame spread more rapidly than was the case with wood 
that had never been treated. Below the surface the chemicals 
showed more resistance to the soaking process, and though the 
wood lost some of its non-combustible property, it did not lose 
all. So far-as this goes it tends to show that decks exposed to 
the elements, especially if unpainted, will probably lose their 
fireproof qualities, the surface perhaps becoming more inflam- 
mable than if only ordinary wood was used. The deeper parts 
of the deck planking will be less inflammable, although even 
they will tend to lose their non-combustibility under the opera- 
tions of the elements. 

Fortunately, however, a fire 1s much more easily dealt with 
when it takes place on deck than when it takes place in the 
interior joiner work, so that the necessity for fireproofed wood 
is greater in one case than in the other. 

The above are the facts upon which we must go in deciding 
this question. It may be that in time further improvements can 
be made as regards fireproofing wood. At present. it appears 
that though the wood can by the exercise’ of great care be 
rendered practically fireproof at first, yet that this quality tends 
to disappear where it has frequently been wetted and dried. 


I submit herewith, together with the other papers | 
I have personally seen | 


—— 


Moreover, the wood becomes heavier, weaker, more expensive, 
and especially much more absorbent of moisture. These 
objections have least weight in reference to the joiner-work, 
which can be painted, and most of which is not accessible to 
the elements. For such joiner-work, therefore, 1 recommend 
that it be used in the new battle-ships, as provided for in the 
existing contracts. I further recommend that*it be not used 
for the decking of any of the new battle-ships, where its objec- 
tionable qualities would be most in evidence, and where, as 
appears from the test made, it might speedily lose the only good 
quality which it possesses. _ zim 

I have not touched upon its minor defects, such as the seem- 
ing difficulty of making it retain paint. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. Hi. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


17. George Thomas Smith and Thomas William James, for 
“Tmitation mica, marble and stone.” 

19. John Denny Wright, for “An improved chimney-top 
and ventilator.” : 

66. William Winship Wardle, for “Improvements in appli- 
ances for moving and drying bricks.” ; 

522. Louis Weigert Sterne, for “Improved methods and 
appliances for rock boring or drilling.” 

540. Frederick Clarke, for “ Improvements in fencing.” 

75. Norris, for “‘ Chimney-tops.” : ae 

3436. Smith, for “ Chimney-pots.” 

5380. Jardine, for “‘ Stone-cutting tools.” i! daca 

7115. Page, for “Cowls for chimneys, ventilating-shafts and 
the like.” . ts 

28135. Badger, for “ Method of and machinery for working 
or dressing stone or the like.” pee 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Bas 
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Meshes from th in. to 6 in. wide. Strands from 24 BW. 
to th in. thickness of steel. 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of importa 
Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded Met 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof, 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for wa. 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &0.— 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable resu! 
and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to. 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded Met 
ig not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature, : 1 
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THE NEW EXPANDED METAL 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Roy 
Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom. 


ORNAMENTAL. STRONG. CHEAP; 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. If can | 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering @ 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, than 2 
other description of metal lattice-work. ; 

HI BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effe 

is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and | 

i 


| rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices, 
i 
THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Lt1 


39 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Distend, London.” Works—WEST HARTLEPOOL. Telephone No. 1829. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application. Also copy 
ate an EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED MRT. 
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Architect and Contract Beporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
. name and address of the writer—not tn every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*#,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied 
at a nominal eharge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Feb. 14.—Competitive designs are 
invited for erection of technical schools. First premium 50/,, 
which will merge in the commission if he be entrusted to carry 
out the work. Second premium 20/. Particulars at the Borough 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 


BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. — March 14.— The Corporation 
invite competitive plans for police-station and lock-up, to be 
erected at a cost not exceeding 5,000/. Premiums of 50/. and 
257. Mr. Rob. Weddell, town clerk, Town Hall, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

BuDE.—Premiums of 4o/. and 2o/. are offered by the Bude 
Land and Building Company for the best two plans for laying 
out an estate of 100 acres. F. J. Ackland, 22 Clare Street, 
Bristol. 


_ EASTLEIGH.—Feb. 7.—The Urban District Council -nvite 
competitive plans for erection of public offices, &c., on recrea- 
tion ground. Premiums of 52/. ros. and 21d. respectively for 
the two selected designs (in order of merit). Mr. Henry White, 
clerk, 19 St. Peter’s Street, Winchester. 

} 


BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO. } 


WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


62 WATLING STREET, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Heating by Hot Water, or High or Low Pressure 
_ Steam, expeditiously carried out on the most Approved 
principles. Special attention given to Private Residences. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


EDINBUKkGH.—Competitive designs are invited by the 
Edinburgh District Lunacy Board for a lunatic asylum to 
be. built on the estate.of West Bangour, in the parish of Eccles- 
machan, Linlithgowshire, about two miles west of Uphall. 
Accommodation to be provided for 600 patients, with provision 
for extensions whereby 1,000 will be accommodated. Only 
architects in Scotland ‘who have been in practice on their 
own account for not less than twe years will be permitted 
to compete. The architect selected by: the board will be 
employed to carry out the work at the rates of remuneration, 
and under the conditions.contained in the schedule, sanctioned 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects. If from any cause 
the buildings are not proceeded with, and no drawings other 
than the competitive drawings have been prepared, the selected 
architect shall receive a payment of 500/. in full of all claims, 
In respect of the other competitive designs, four premiums will 
be paid in the following order :—250/. to the author of the 
design adjudged to be best by the architectural assessor ; 2007. 
to the author of the design placed second ; r50/. to the author 
of the design placed third; and troo/. to the author of the 
design placed fourth. 


PORT ELIZABETH —Feb. 15.—The public library com- 


-mittee offer prizes of roo guineas and 50 guineas for designs 


for a new library building. Messrs. Wm. Savage & Sons, 
85 London Wall, London, E.C. 


SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/, for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 1oo/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
F, J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot: 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Feb. 1.—For repairs and alterations on Manse 
of Manquhitter. . Messrs: James.Duncan & Son, architects, 
Turriff, . 

AscoT.—Feb. 3.—For alterations and additions to the Sta- 
tion Hotel and the erection of new stables. Mr. Samuel Johns, 
architect, Wallingford. 


BAKEWELL.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a boundary-wall and 
gates at workhouse. Mr. Alfred Hawes, clerk, Union Offices, 


Bakewell. 

BosTtON.—Feb. 3.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday 
schools. Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 76 Lowgate, 
Hull. 


BOURNE.—Feb. 2.—For erection of cattle market in the 
Marquis of Granby yard. Mr. J. Clare, Sleaford. 
BOURNE.—Feb. 1.—For erection of cattle market at Bourne, 
Lincoln. Mr. F. G. Shilcock, architect, West Street, Bourne. 
BRISTOL.—For erection of chapel, &c., at Jacob’s Well, 
Clifton. . Mr. A. R. F. Trew, architect, 22 Broad Street, Bristol. 
BRISTOL.—Feb. 3.—For alterations to premises, Wine Street, 
Mr. Henry Williams, architect, 24 Clare Street, Bristol. 
BROADSTAIRS.—Feb. 5.—For erection of public conven- 
iences,. Mr. Howard Hurd, surveyor, Council Offices, Broad- 
stairs. 
CoRK.—For building a dwelling-house on the Douglas 
Road. Mr, Arthur Hill, architect, 22 George’s Street, Cork. 
CoRK.—Jan. 29.—For erection of nine» houses on the 
College Road. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 
South Mall, Cork. 
- CoRK.—Jan. 31.—For building a pair of semi-detached 
villas at the Shrubberies, Mardyke. Messrs. W.'H. Hill & Son, 
architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. \ . 
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COWLING.—Feb. 15.—For erection of warehouse, Croft 
Mills, Cowling. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Exchange 
3uildings, Skipton. 


CRAWCROOK.—Feb. §.—For erection of a large shop and 
house and cottage. Mr. Michael Westgarth, 1 Barmoor Ter- 
race, Ryton-on-Tyne. 

CREWE.—Feb. 1.—For fencing with a dwarf wall and iron 
fence the sites of the south and west wards playgrounds in the 
borough. Mr. George Eaton Shore, borough surveyor, Earl 
Street, Crewe. 

GWMBRAN.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a police-station and 
petty sessional court. Mr. William Tanner, county surveyor. 

DERBY.—Jan. 31.—For additions to schools at Clown. 
Messrs. Rollinson & Son, architects, 13 Corporation Street, 
Chesterfield. 

DERSINGHAM.—For alterations and additions to public- 
house. Mr.-Louis F. Eagleton, architect and surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, King’s Lynn, 

DEWSBURY.—Feb. 4.—For erecting two shops in North- 
gate. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DORKING.—Feb. 2.—For erection of pumping station 
buildings and works connected therewith. Mr. James Man- 
sergh, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

DUDLEyY.—Feb. 1.—For building a grammar school and 
master’s house in St. James’s. Road. Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, architects, roo King Street, Manchester. 

DURHAM.—For erection of new hotel, Stanley, co. Durham. 
Mr. Edwin Bowman, architect, County Chambers, 52 Westgate 
Road, Newcastle. 

EARLESTOWN.—Feb. 5.—For proposed premises, Crow 
Lane, Earlestown, for the Earlestown Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Limited. Mr. Percy Montague Beesley, architect, 
2, Bridge Street, Earlestown 

EAST HAM.—Jan., 31. ror erection ae school buildings to 
accommodate 1,645 children at White Horse Lane, East Ham. 
Mr. Robert Curtis, 120 London Wall, Moorgate Street. 

EssEXx.—Jan. 29.—For erection of‘ posts and rails and 
execution of certain repairs to White Bridge, Great Burstead. 
Mr. H. G. Clark, Wickford. 

EXMOUTH.— Feb. 7.—For alteration and ‘additions to 
5 The Parade. Mr. R. M. Challice, architect and surveyor, 


9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


“Mr. Joseph F. 
‘|,Bank Chambers, Halifax. 


Giascow.—Feb. 1.—For erecting steward’s house, lodges 
entrance gateway, water-tower, storage-tanks and boundary- 
walls at Ruchill Hospital. City Engineer, Office of Public 
Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 

GLascow.—Feb. 3.—For fitting-up a tele in 
Mary Hill and in Camperdown police offices. John 
Lindsay, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

HALirax.—Feb. 4.—For erection of a pair of semi-detached 
villa residences at Savile Park. Mr. eaion Hall, architect 
and surveyor, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—For erection ‘of a new club-house at Star- 
beck, for the Harrogate Golf Club: Mr. Butler Wilson, archi- 
tect, ‘Leeds. RR 

HARROGATE.—For erection of house at Harrogate. 
William Squires, Royal Exchange Chambers, Leeds. 

HastTincs.—Feb. 14.— For pulling-down.and ‘rebuilding - 
boundary walls, clarification works, Bulverhythe.. Mr. Philip 
H. Palmer, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HEREFORD.—March 19.—For cleaning down the front of 


| Mr. 


‘the shire hall and redressing the stone columns, &c., of the 


large portico. Mr. J. F. Symonds, clerk of the peace, Shire 
Hall, Hereford. 

‘HEXHAM.— Feb. 8.—For construction ofa brick and puddle 
gasholder tank, 80 feet diameter by 20 feet deep. Mr. Herbert 
Lees, engineer, Gasworks, Hexham. °° 

HIPPERHOLME. — Feb. 7. — For. erection of offices, care- 
taker’s house, store-sheds, &c., at Whitehall, Hipperholme. 
Walsh, architect, Lancashire and Yorkshire 


Hove.—Feb. 8.—For erection of three dwelling-houses for 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, to accommodate 
the coastguard, at Hove, in the county of Sussex. _ Director of 
Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C, ‘ 

| HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 5. —For erection of a vicarage at 
Bradley. Mr. Tom H. Farrar, architect, Fountain Chambers, 


Fountain Street, Halifax. 


HULL.—Jan. 31.—For. pulling-down and rebuilding the 
Swan Inn, Beverley Road, and the Duke of Cumberland Hotel, 
Wincolmlee, and erection of a bungalow and detached villa 
residence at Sutton-on-Hull. Messrs. Freeman, Son & Gaskell, 
architects, Albert Chambers, Carr Lane, Hull. 
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ILKLEY.—For erection of a steam laundry, cottages and 
Messrs. Baxendall & Critchley, architects, The Grove, 


stables. 
Ilkley. 


IRELAND.—Feb. 1.— 
allen, near Mellifont, co. Louth. 
architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 5.—For conversion, 


Mr. 


dence of the old Robertson Schoolhouse, Raphoe. 


Gillespie, schoolmaster, Raphoe. 


ISLE OF GRAIN.—Feb. 1.—For. erection of thirteen houses 
for the use of the coastguard on the Isle of Grain, 
Director of Works Department, Avenue House, 


of Kent. 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


IRELAND.—Feb. 10.—For completion of St. Columba’s 


industrial school, Killybegs. Mr. William 
20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 
KEIGHLEY.—Feb. 4.—For erection of 


Fell Lane. 


KING’s LYNN.—Feb. 1.—For erection 
Mr. E. G. Smithard, engineer, Gasworks, 


High Street. 
caldy. 


LEEDS.—For erection of billiard-room, stables, &c. 


additions to house at Newlay. 
Hopwood Bank, Horsforth. 


Mr. J. 


LEEDS.—For erection of six trough closets. 


13 Tenter Lane, Leeds. 


LEEDS,—Feb. 21.—For erection of four 


Road. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Leeds. 


LEyTON.—Feb. 1.—For constructing about 250 lineal yards 
surface-water culvert in 


of 3 feet 6 inches diameter circular 
g-inch brickwork. Mr. William Dawson, 


LIVERPOOL. — Feb. 
bathroom, lavatories, &c., at old male 
Road workhouse. 
Street, Liverpool. 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 


thographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of *? “artin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.0., 
have REMOVED to 


| 4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


| Billsof yuantities, specifications and Reports 
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SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
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| PLANS of 481 ATES with or without Views, tastefully 
“thographee and printed in colourr. 


_PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Sooks tor Instalments, 8%.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUN's TABLE upon application or stamped directed 
| envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
| Bqual to Lithography and 60 per cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates. 
_ Architects’ ana Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract Dimension, a) 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & ‘CO., * Hc y= 


LONDON, W.d, 
* Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9!"x 5", 2s. each. 


1 Ee 
'R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & 00.'8 


ALABASTER 
um BLOCKS. 


‘Stone and Wood Work... 87 King Street, Derby. 


OaTaLogur SENI FREE ON APPLICATION. 


| 
EYRE « SPOTTISWOODE’S 
|DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


\ ; 

| SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 
|, SMALL MBUDIUM, ANU LARGE. 
Snoils, Crayons. India: Ink, Brushes, Palettes 
‘les Dipper. Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
et Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artiate’ Materials of every iescription. 


_HEYL’s ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Kiagdom— 


Sole agents for “he United 
‘EYRE &. SPOTTISWOODE, 
London-Great New Street. Fleet Street, E.C. 


IpSWICH.—Feb. 15.—For erection of premises for the 
higher-grade school in Tower ramparts. ; 
architect, Wimborne House, Tower Street, Ipswich. 

For building a new church at Tully- 


Messrs. Barber, Hopkinson & Co., architects and 
surveyors, Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley. 


King’s Lynn. 
KIRKCALDY.—Jan. 31.—For erection of second block of 

six shops and fifteen dwelling-houses, Whytehouse Mansions, 

Messrs. Thomas Dow & Sons, solicitors, Kirk- 


2.— For erection of padded-room, 


Mr. Walter W. Thomas, architect, 1 5 Lord 
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: LONDON. 
Mr. J. S. Corder, Tooting Co 
Hall, Spring Gardens, 
William H. Byrne, 


into a teacher’s resi- 


Street, Battersea, for 
Mr. 


in the county 


Upper Holloway, 
Mr. William Smit 


H. Byrne, architect, Nowe ae 
Londonderry. 


two houses adjoining 


Chorlton Street. 


of a purifying-house. 


Lodge Street, Miles 
Manchester. 

, and 
Peakman, architect, 


Plans at MONTROSE,.—Feb. 


‘ Marykirk, 
shops in Central 


in Fountain Street, 
architects, 


Town Hall, Leyton. Estate, Northgate. 


hospital, Smithdown 


Rowland’s Gill. Mr. 


LONDON.—For erection 
and alterations and additi 
60 Watling Street, E.C. 
Jan. 31. 
mmon and o 
the London County Council, 


LONDON.—Feb. 8.—For enlargement 
engine stations in Heath Street, 


the Architect’s Department, 13 

LONDON.—Feb. 10.—For erection of an infirm 
modate about 800 patient 
ing on the site of the la 
N., for the guardians of S 
h, architect, 65 


MANCHESTER.—Feb, 1.— 
walls and other work, 
Chairman 
City Surveyor’s Office, 

MANCHESTER. — Feb. 
cottages, in three blocks, at Malton Stree 


MARKET BOsSworTH.— Feb. 


hospital to contain eight beds and the necessary accommoda- 
tion for nurse, bathroom, 
surveyor, Market Bosworth. 


Messrs. Burness & Dickson, 
MORLEY.—Jan., 209. 


NEWARK.—For ere 
Mr. Abraha 
veyor, 50 Bowbridge Road, Newark. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,— 


2. 


of small houses, 16-foot frontages, 
ons to twenty cottages. Architect, 


—For erection of a refreshment-house at 
ne at Myatt’s Fields, Camberwell, for 
Architect’s Department, County 
S.W. 


and alteration of fire: 
Hampstead, and Simpson 
County Council. Apply to 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


the London 


ary to acconi- 
s and adaptation of the existing build- 
te smallpox hospital, Highgate Hill, 
t. Mary, Islington: 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Jan. 31.—For erection of three houses on 


W. Barker, architect, 3 Richmond Street, 


For erection of offices, boundary 
e corner of Whitworth Street and 
of the Improvement Committee, 


at th 


1.—Fecr erection of thirty-four 
? t, Junction Street and 
Platting. City surveyor, Town Halk, 


I.—For erection of an iron 


earth closets, &c. Mr. W. M. Sykes, 


5.—For erection of Napier school, 
solicitors, Montrose. 

—For erection of bakery, stables, &¢, 
Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, 
ction of six residences on the Spita 
m Friend, architect and sur- 


For erection of villa residence near 
Wm. Rounthwaite, architect, 15 Mosley 


Street, Newcstle-on-Tyne, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAME.? STREET, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET. GREAT GEORGE STREET} 
Westminster, S.W. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, Is., post 1s. la, 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

Whiteline on blu: ground. and dark line on white ground, 

STANLEY,Ra' wa Approach, London Bridge.8.E, 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. . 
Se cee ere ETE A i a EN rc 


H. 7. MOUNTENEY & CO., st, 


(Est. 
LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. 
GR .PHERS, and PRINTERS. 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 


ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS, 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, xc.. ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staff. 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 4s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furenival Street, Holborn, Londor, EC 
aeons 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Slant/Every description of Artistio and Oommeroial 
68. 


Lithography executed on the Premises, 
VIEWS IN OHALEK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plang, &c,/|70 


DRAWING OFFICER. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 difforent Kinds), 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (ap %e 
73 inches wide), 

POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds) 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send Jor Oatalogue and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &o, 
PHOTO OOPIES, PHOTU-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 8 Tothill Street, Broadway, Wes‘ minster. 


Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Addrass, Cartoons, London,’? 


WALL TIES. | 


{ltustrations, 
Prices, & Number 
to the cwt. of 
eleven different 
patterns on appli- 
cation to 


NOYES &C0. 
es 


L 


LONDON OFFICE— 
FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.¢. 


WEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. J#4DING O48ES FOR THE AROHITECY. 


Price 2s.~ Office: 175 Strand, Londcn, W.0. 
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New Cross, S.E.—Feb. 2.—For structural alterations to 
the New Lodge Stores, at the South-Eastern Hospital, 
Hatfield Street. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Norfolk House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

PAIGNTON.-—-Feb. 1.—For erection of buildings for the 
Paignton Gas Company. Mr. C. G. Dawson, manager, Gas- 
works, Paignton. 

PONTEFRACT.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a shop front. 
Messrs. Tennant & Bagley, architects and surveyors, Pontefract. 


PortsMouTH.—For erection of a wooden shed, with cor- 
rugated iron roof, in the drill field, Eastney Barracks. Quarter- 
master A. Hill, R.M.A. 


PuDSEY.— Jan. 29.—For erection of a Sunday-school. 
Messrs. Hodgson & Farrar, architects, Old Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 


ROCHESTER.—For building four cement kilns and chimney. 
Borstal Manor Cement Company, Limited, Borstal, Rochester. 


F* ROWLANDS GILL.—For erection of villa residence near 
Rowlands Gill. Mr. J. Wm. Rounthwaite, architect, 13 Mosley 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


RowLEY REGIS.—Feb. 14.—For conversion of present 
building into water-closets and for other builder’s work and 
alterations at Tividale Board school. Mr. J. T. Meredith, 
architect, Kidderminster. 
| | SALTAIRE.— Feb. 9.—For erection of four houses at Saltaire. 
Messrs. James Young’ & Co., architects, 62 Market Street 
Bradford. 
® SANDBACH.—Feb. 3.—For new brick depositing tank at the 
pumping-station, for the Sandbach Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. Wyatt, Bryndwr, All Saints, Shrewsbury. 

SANDBACH.—Feb. 7.—For alterations to house and shop in 
Bond Street. Mr. Alfred Price, architect, Sandbach. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 7.—For erection’ of shop and house in 
Mid Street, Keith. Mr. John Alcock, architect, Keith. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 12.-For erection of villa at Findhorn. 
Mr. John Forrest, architect, 129 High Street, Forres. 

SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 2.For erection of a public elementary 
school at Daniel Hill, Upperthorpe. Messrs. Hemsoll & 
Paterson, 18 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. . 

“SHOREDITCH.—Jan. 31.—For erection of an underground 
transformer sub-station in Worship Street, with stairways, 


street refuge and fittings complete. Messrs. Kincaid, Waller 
& Manville, engineers, 29 Great George Street, Westminster. _ 


SHREWSBURY.—Feb. 5.—For erection of new men’s ward, 
probationary wards, casual wards and porter’s lodge at the 
workhouse, Cross Houses. Mr. J. R. Withers, architect, St; 
Mary Court, Shrewsbury. 


SKEGNESS.—Feb. 3.— For erection of laundry buildings 
(about 78 feet by 51 feet), stables, &c. (52 feet by 17 feet). Mr, 
Jas. Rowell, architect, Borough Surveyors Offices, Market 
Place, Boston. 


_. SouTH ACTON.—-Feb. 7.—For erection of house and 
jaundries in Park Road North. Mr. Edward Monson, archi+ 
tect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


SOUTHAMPTON.——Feb. 1I.—For erection of an isolation 
| hospital on land in Mousehole Lane, Millbrook. Messrs: 
Greenaway & Smith, architects, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster. IK 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 15.—For erection of mixed school, 
offices, &c., at Hythe, for the Fawley School Board. Messrs. 
Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, architects, 9 Portland Street, 
Southampton. ag 


STOWMARKET.—Feb. 9.—For erection of a villa residence, 
with stables, coach-house, &c, in Bridge Street, and two — 
cottages in Lime Tree Place. Mr. Henry George Bishop, 
architect, Market Place, Stowmarket. ~ ae) . 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb, 9.—For erection of ‘infirmary build- 
ings at the workhouse, Hylton Road. Messrs. W. & T.’Ri 
Milburn, architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. Olea 

SWANSEA.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a new entrance to the — 
Shaftesbury Hall from St. Helen’s Road. Mr. A. Williamson, | 
Shaftesbury House, Swansea. TOUR, 

THURNSCOE.—For erection of four houses.. Mr. A. Drans- 
field, Royston, near Barnsley. me 

_ UcKFIELD.—Feb. 14:—For erection of) casual wards 
offices at Uckfield. Mr. F. Holman, clerk, Lewes. 

UPPERMILL.—Feb. 19.—For, rebuilding Uppermill Bridge 
over the River Tame. Mr. J. Vickers. Edwards, county sur 
veyor, Wakefield. = 

WaALES.—March 14.—For preparing plans, specifications, 
and estimate of cost for erecting a stone bridge over the river 


and 


> 


Towy at Dryslwyn Ford, in the parish of Langathen. Mr. W. 

Bowen Davies, surveyor, Broad Oak, Llandilo. i rtd , 
TORS THE LIMMER LIGHTNING ‘a a 
SSC: ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. conDucT?o 


BEST 


ROOFING 


POT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. | 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.O. OATALOGUES FREE. 


EMLEY & SONS, L” 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 
ALABASTER, &c. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Bn 


pt 


= 
=: 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, foots, 

Luwn Tennis Courts, 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 


‘* Model Dwelling,’? New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


#\LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


¥or Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE. GREEN SLATE CO, 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


OLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITEOT., | © 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 64. : 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ATCHELOR, 


z 
»¢ Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Hrectors, 


_ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1872.0 Fare 
nae W. J. FURSE & CO 
(ate J. TILL), | ped ct 
Telegrams, = ' Telephone, BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. — 

“LIMMER, LONDON." pag 862.0 0 |Home “Fome, norge ae 
a SUL | London Office, 5 Norfolk Street. Strand. W.0. 

LEAN IO OR, eee a3 cles —— 

COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE, ROMAN MARBLE, 


GLASS, and — 
TERRAZZO 
Mosaics, 


&e. 


GREEN 


SLATES. 


LIMITED, , Kes 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. | 


Ue 

Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Moul 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


London, 1862. 


Riese Seeeek eee 
Send for Price List and Patterns. 


MARBLE . 
304 ee. 


s “4 % : wo I 
tote ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Byte ere Ceo, FLOORS & ARCHITECTURAL of 
oO gcse WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. % ean Mig tee ESTIMATED - sa 
gk PU LAkcrs? Sream W2Lt-Bokine Toors IN THE Kinepom. As OS ah 


13 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; ‘LONDON: and ARTOIS 


f 


WORKS, CHATHAM. | 


ANSELM ODLING & SONS, 
Crown Wharf, Poole St., Londeny 
pt deaett ial ite 4 we "3 eae Be abe 


ugh, 


Asseia 
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Sooo 


WALES.—Jan. 31.—For erection of an intermediate school 
at Tregaron. Mr. Ll. Bankes Price, architect, 
Lampeter. 


_ WALES.—Feb. 4.—For erection of ‘new vagrant wards, 
boiler-house, reconstruction of drainage, &c., and extensive | 
additions and alterations to the workhouse buildings situate 
at Penrhyndeudraeth, near Portmadoc. Mr. Walter W. 
Thomas, architect, 15 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


WALEs.—Feb. 5.—For erection of schools for the accom- 
modation of 800 children, for the Margam School Board. Mr. 
Frank B. Smith, architect, Port Talbot. 


WALES.—Feb. 21.—For erection of schools at Gnoll Park 
Road, Neath, Glamorganshire, for 950 children. Mr. J. Cook 
Rees, St. Thomas’s Chambers, Neath. 


WALES.—March 14.—For preparing plans, specifications 
and estimate of cost for erecting stone bridge over river Towy 
at Dryslwyn Ford, in parish of Llangathen. Mr. W. Bowen 
Davies, surveyor, Broac Oak, Llandilo. “ 


WARKWORTH.—Feb. 12.—For improving the Houndean 
Bridge, near Warkworth station, for the Alnwick Rural District 
Council. Mr. H. W. Walton, clerk, Alnwick. 


WATERFOOT.—Feb. 8.—For erection of eight cottages, 
Millerbarn Lane, Waterfoot, for the Waterfoot Co-operative 
Industrial Society, Limited. "Mr. Samuel T. Williams, archi- 
tect, St. James’s Chambers, Waterfoot. 


WATERLOO.—Feb. 1.—For erection of disinfector buildings, 
sheds and workshop in the Town Hall Yard, Waterloo. Mr. 
F, Spencer Yates, surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Feb. 2.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to 13 and 14 Waterloo Street. Mr. S. J. Wilde, architect, 
Boulevard Chambers, Weston-super-Mare. 


WuiTpy. — For alterations at Albion Hotel, 
Whitby. The Grange, Robin Hood’s Bay. 


WICKHAM MARKET.—-Jan. 29.—For alterations and additions 
to the schools at Wickham Market. Mr. Henry J. Wright, 
architect and surveyor, 4 Museum Street, Ipswich. 


Baxtergate, 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—Jan. 29.—For construction of a shelter 
at the East Park. Mr. J. W. Bradley, C.E., borough engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 


Doldrement, | 


TENDERS. 


ASKAM-IN-FURNE3S. 


| For building a new classroom at the Ireleth school. 


Ae Waiting . ax » £18515 0 

. Martin ; ’ Ho»! 49712 O8FO 

r ‘Simpson ; ; é : : » 164/12 93 
W. SIMPSON, Foxfield, Broughton-in-Furness 

(accepted ) . ; 4 Q 11 §gnoye 

BANFF, 

For rome of the Cruwe dykes on the river Deveron at the 

ac 
R. ANDERSON, Aberchirder (accepted ) ‘ - £135 01 Jo 


BRADFORD. 


For erection of two houses in Mount Street. Mr. G. C. GAMBLE, 
architect, Parkinson’s Chambers, Market Street, Bradford. 


Accepted tenders. 
W, Small, Laisterdyke, mason. 
E Watmough, Great Horton, joiner. 
W. Crabtree, Great Horton, slater. 
M. Slinger, Bradford, plumber. 
Townson, Horton, painter. 


BROMLEY. 
For sewering, levelling, paving, metalling, channelling <nd 
making good Homefield Road. 
Fry Bros. . : F i , : . £4,598 6 42 
R.. Stockwell . : F : : 4 » 1,472)10'(I0 
J. Mowlem & Co... 1,338 ».GcTo 
T. Lansbury . : : : : : a gl 320 ee 
KE. Peill & Sons : ; , . : A fee ey 
S. HUupDsON, Streatham Hill Station, S.W. 
(accepted ) P ‘ - > LE Zea SERS 
CHELSEA. 
For renewals after damage by fire at No. 26 Kin; g’s Road, 


Messrs. MORLEY & Lerts, architects and surveyors, 
Earl’s Court Road, S.W. 

JAMES WHITAKER, ve Earls Court Road, S.W. 
(accepted ) . ‘ ‘ : 5 


185 


Set roe) 


HAM HIL 
DOULT 


Par HAM HiLu AND 


L STONE. 


STONE. 


DOULTING ST Ae. co. 


corporating The Ham Hill 8tone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, ae Doulting Stone 
Chief Office, NORTON: $ STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. - WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


ARMOU RED DOORS 


AUTOMATIG OR NON-AUTOMATIC. 


A STEEL SHEATHED WOODEN DOOR. 
WHICH IS FIREPROOF. 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE FIRE OFFICES COMMITTEE. 


ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, AND WILL NOT BUCKLE NOR WARP. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


IOW SON, TAYLOR & COMPANY. Litd., 
14 VICTORIA STREET LONDON; AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 
| CONTRACTS, ‘PLANS, 


LITHOGRAPHED IN BEST STYLE & WITH GREAT EXPEDITION BY : 


ipartridze & Cooper 


ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ LITHOGRAPHEKS, 
ae + 192 ae STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


. LIBERAL. DISCOUNTS AQOORDING' TQ ARRANGEMENTS. 


48L48HED OVER Hatr s. CENTURY. 
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CARDIFF. 

For erection of new Bible Christian ‘church, schoolrooms, 
library, caretakers house and boundary walls, Cowbridge 
Road, Rev. W. R. K. Baulkwill, pastor. Messrs. VEALL 

& SANT, architects. “ 


G. Griffiths £5 576. 0-0 
W. H. Ingleson 5,341 15-0 
Shepton & Son. 4,958 IO oO 
D. Davies : ; 4,750 9 O 
W. Symonds & Co. . 4,693 29 
Handford & Elsworthy 4,615 0 O 
Powell & Mansfield . 4,592 0 O 
Turner & Sons . 4,453 9 9 
Newman & James . A. SIe mao 3 
Knox & WELLS, Cardiff * 4;243.0..0 


* Accepted (subject to ee al of Connexional Committee). 


CORNWALL. 


For erection of Headland Hotel, Newquay. Mr. SILVANUS 
TREVAIL, architect, Truro, and Palace Chambers, West- 
minster, S.W. Quantities by Messrs. CooK & EDWARDS, 
surveyors, Masonic Buildings, Bridgend, Glamorganshire. 


Preliminartes. 
W. Cowlin & Son. £565 10 
Goad & Co. : 507 oO 
_A. Carkeek, Redruth* 350 oO 
J. Colliver . 262 Oo 
J. Finch : : : d 5 : : 225.0 
J. P. Berry : 3 Acc NL : f 214 O 
‘Gibson & Co. . 5 : Sy Noe es : , 196 12 
Dart & Pollard . , : aT a ae ‘ 1I7 Oo 
Excavator and drains. 
J. Finch 1,09 I9 0 
‘Goad & Co. 7G) TAs al 
Gibson & Co. . 628 4 10 
W. Cowlin & Son SOS. . 3.4028 
J. P. Berry 594. 7.7 
J. Colliver . 577 14 4 
A. Carkeek, Redruth* S70 13) 3.0 
Dart & Pollard . 445 Il 7 


WELDON STONE.( 


A WEATHER STON® OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON S8T!!NE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLouR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
dace Roo! KE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
LAE A 


AATEC 


“WELLS & CO. 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
| 56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


i Gompiste gine I 


Estimates Free. 


CURTIS, 


~ WILLIAM 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Wauufacturer of TENTS, AWNINGS, TARPAULINS and 
FLAGS, for Sale or Hire. 


Inside and Outside Blinds, Scaffold Cords and Fall Ropes. 
Nets for Oricket, Tennis, Football, &c. 


NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 


97 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 


AND 


oy CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Gi 


Ik EB) 


onoo000:0 0 


CORNWALL—continued. | 


Bricklayer and mason. 


Gibson & Co. £8: 860..5..0 
Goad & Co. : _ 7,648. 0 10 
W. Cowlin & Son 751K 3 Oh. 5 
' J. Finch 7,409 12 5 
J. Colliver . 75361 3 10 
J. P. Berry é .  T925I Ie 2D 
A. Carkeek, Redruth* . 1-J4lL Az 2 
Dart & Pollard . 6,765 5 9 
Carpenter and joiner. 
J. Finch - 8,400 0 0 
W. Cowlin & Son . et eae a 
Goad & Co. ‘ 6,857 2 0 
Dart & Pollard . . 6,582 14. 6 
Gibson & Co. . 6,365 12 6 
J. P. Berry 6,112 ©9718 
A. Carkeek, Redruth* 6,039 15 3 
J. Colliver . 6,007 12 5 
Tronmongery.. 
Goad & Co. ; ! 407) fea, 
_ W. Cowlin & Son 389 “loner 
£0 ee hs en, 387 15 1 
Gibson & Co. . 366 9-11 
A. Carkeek, Redruth* ; 364 16 6 
J. P. Berry ; , aa ey ry 
Dart & Pollard. ; 357 12a 
J. Colliver . 342 10 3 
Slater and plasterer. : 
eg TN 3,400 O O- 
Goad & Co. : 3,302 -7 8 
Dart & Pollard . 35448 7 5 
_ J.-P. Berry 3,09teig) 8s 
Gibson & Co. . 3,053 2 4 
W. Cowlin & Son - 2,01 2570ag 
J. Colliver . 2,884 13 8 
A. Carkeek, Redruth* 2,801 9 4 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCkh a 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS: 


NEWPORT, 
JOHN CLARK; 


45, 46 and 47 me STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W. . 
anufactarer of every description of 


1855. 
Telegraphic Peper ‘Pheasantr Lonabnes 2 } 
SPECIAL A TeENTION GIVEN TO Snamrrkors Sion, * 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied 


Jon? SEORETARIES— 


W.0, MAODONALD and F. B. MACDONALD 


' LOSSES PAID OVER 


£20,00060,00¢«. 


London Showroom—155 Queen Victoria St., E. 0. 


G. WRIGHT & CO, 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 


Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, yom tinged ce Gates, 
Railings, 


| HEATING ANC VENTILATING, HOT: WATER WORK, COIL CASES, 
“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANCE,” 
‘With Lifting Fire. 
‘WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


eee eee B, 
FOR UNDERSLATING. . - 
With or without Boards rs 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORK! 
Willesden Junction, London, N. we 
(EsTaBLisHED 1870.) 


: ASES for BINDING. THE CR 


Price 2s.—Oftice: 175 Strand, Ww.C. | 


’ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CORNWALL—continued. DURHAM. 
Smith and founder. for kerbing, channelling, tar paving and other works in con- 
Binch , 1,923) 11. 6 nection with the improvenient to the footpath on the: main 
ptaest Co q , . ; t ; f U2773>0 road at Annfield Plain, Mr, T. J. TROWSDALE, surveyor 
W. Cowlin & Son. F : ; . 1,196 16 10 Annfield Plain. 
Ae Carkeek; ecritiiem, mime mene wOr w OI,175) 1K 2) .. F. Dixon, 6 ey eo ee £333 
a i Oa 5 ‘ 4 . 1,098 7 6| W. Cumming ; : : - : . : SG Ones 
J. Colliver . : é r 
J. P. Berry Riss’: ; 4 é ay 8,006 18 | 3 J. E. Simpson. ; : : , > . 268 19 6 
haan & Co P i p 1,046 Io I ie McMillan . e e . e ‘ 265 18 9 
irk 144 Placa ; " " Paes 004 14 0 DorRT, BENNET & JAMES, West Kyo, Annfield 
vs: . , ahs | | Plain (accepted conditionally). ., . . 250 00 
Plumber. Paving only. 
Pikinchs Sek soe ees. © 75200 0 O North of England Asphalte Co. . eps eee - £148 23550 
-W. Cowlin& Son . ‘ ‘ 5 : - 1,000 0 o Kerbing, channelling and paving only. 
S% S 
J 
Jj. P. Berry , ; ame RK OSS 9,6 Ro Fs fohusond SRA ey hye Ts 1166" 3 
Goad & Co. <4" ; ; : j ¢ ? a4 4 : For providing and laying-down about 1,480 yards of 12-inch 
Dart & I ollar ote ert 4 : ; ae J9 stoneware sanitary pipes, with manholes and lampholes, at 
A. Carkeek, Redrut et immetmnaere! 7) 7 4 Oxhill, for the Urban District Council. Mr. JOSEPH 
bs inh Co ‘ : ; ; : i : $01 ; 2 ROUTLEDGE, surveyor. 
Se ER eigenen. 5" Sn Wi Jobrsorrs | (ae Pye ecw hehe iS hgh aes 
Peer 4 GE. Simpson 4° *°% ‘ : : ‘ ok Fe ee 
Painter and glazier. D.Champney : ' ae es 
Dart & Pollard. : : : : : saelo74ie 1-2 J. @arrich) #) +) 22) ‘ ; ‘ ; ; ~ 950 6 Sie 
Goad & Co. . : . . . - 1,204 13 4 J. Thompson : ; : : : : - 635 18 o 
ees ak eee UT268:° 3-2) | Gop BELL, Bishop Aucklandj(accefted) . . 619 15 2 
W. Cowlin & Son. ; < . ; meet 250) 14) TT 
J. Colliver . : 4 3 i ; : emt 270449" 4 _ FULHAM. 
“Gibson & Co. . E t 4 F ‘ - 1,155 12 3 | For making-up and paving Town Mead Road, for the Fulham 
A. Carkeek, Redruth* , F > 4 PT ,OOS 67, TI Mee is aie enc BOTTERILL, surveyor, Town Hall, 
J. Finch , ; | ; ‘ : a J 7ITO 0 alham Green, S.W, 
Roadway. 
Sundries. B. Nowell &'Co., Kensington . ; 7 -£454 0 0 
Dart & Pollard. A ‘ . } F Z 648 9 7 G. Wimpey, Hammersmith . _ eae 4050 ¢.O- O 
W. Cowlin & Son. : ; u ‘ ta e023.% I 10 J. Greenham, Hammersmith : ; ; gOS Os 
Gibson & Co. . : F : ‘ ; me. S02 23 1 J. Wilson, Fulham ; 350 Oe O 
J. P. Berry : : ; : : . : 543 0 0 | More 
eee Soh 36 | Top aeen a we: BA eS 
‘ ; : : ; ° . Victoria. 
trace pe ; ‘ ; ; 5; : : ah i + | . Victoria Stone Co., Bishopsgate Street Without . I7tii ono 
; wins eee: : , : : é | Lmperial, 
* Accepted, to which has to be added £4,156, the lowest Imperial Stone Co., East Greenwich . . 159 dee 


‘tender for the terra-cotta work, makin 25,099. 
‘ & £25,09 Annealed concrete. 


| 
J. Marshall, Plymouth (whole tender). on, 25,43372 OF. O | Jones’s Anneaied Concrete Co., Middlesbrough. 147 0 o 


_AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


Blue Cape Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, and most Effective Removable Covering extant, to prevent 
. Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &c., &c., in Private Houses and Publie Buildings. 

Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows :—“We have pleasure in stating that the work done by you is 

entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 

specialties will induce business.—We are, &c., &c.” 


Be For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 
THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIM. Head Offices: 8 Minories, London, E.C. 


_ Telegrams, “‘ LIOHTWITZ, LONDON.” SSTABLISHED 


ZING, COPPER AND IRON ROOFING, &e. 


OR ORNAMENTAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Architects’ own Designs carefully carried out. Designs for Ornamental Work submitted. 
TIMATES FREE FOR WORK FIXED COMPLETE IN ANY PART OF GREAT BRITAIN 


ES : 
For CHEAPNESS in Price and PROMPTNESS in the execution of our Work, WE FEAR NO COMPETITION. 
OUR INQUIRIES WILL BE ESTEEMED BY 


4 LICHTWITZ & CO., The Metropolitan Zinc Works, Carlton Bridge, Westbourne Park, London. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED 


9 
‘House Cisteen fitted - PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Oharcoal. Reqniring, when once fixed, NO attention whater er, and Portable 
& Olstern Filter. superier to any others, Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1°70 
The Lancet, January 12,1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 28, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1873, 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 

Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandrin ham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinbu 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at 
London, Middlesex, St. George's, St. Mary's, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, £c. 
and at all the Schools established by the Schoo] Board fer Lendcn. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s. each, Household and Fancy Filters, from 73. 6d, 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. 


157 STRAND. W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON 


Pi'tors. 


. Tt BRUNSWICK WORKS, | 
UU , BILSTON ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


a MANUFAOTURERS OF 
Wrought-Iron Palisading, Entrance Gates, Unclimbable Railing, Wire Fenein 
Continuous Fencing and Hurdles, Treeguards, -Wheelbarrows, &e. &e, 


Full Tlustratea Catalogues Post Free on Application. Established 1880. 


I? 
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ELGIN. 
For erection of Diamond Jubilee cottages at Maisondieu. 
Messrs. A. & W. REID & WITTET, architects, Elgin, 
Accepted tenders. 
. McPherson, mason. 
Sellar & Leitch, carpenter. 
G. Wilson, slater. 
J. Gordon & Son, plumber. 
J. Brodie, plasterer. 
A. Forsyth, painter. 
Total, £890. 
For addition to Findhorn police station. 
REID & WITTET, architects, Elgin. | 
Accepted ‘tenders. 
J. McKenzie, Forres, mason. 
J. Smith, Forres, carpenter. 
A. Forbes, Forres, slater and plumber. 
R. Cameron, Forres, plasterer. 
E. W. Macdonald, Forres, painter. 
McKenzie & Moncur, Edinburgh, engineer. 
Total, ‘£150 135. 
GLENGORMLEY. 
For additions to the Glen Hotel. 
P. RITCHIE, Belfast (accepted ). 


GLOSSOP. 

For construction of outfall sewage purification works, consisting 
of precipitation tanks, filter ‘beds, &c., for the Corporation. 
Messrs. LOMAX & LOM AX, engineers, 19 and 20 Grosvenor 
Chambers, Deansgate, Manchester. 

FREEMAN & SONS, Hollinwood, Oldham (acc epied ). 


HAMPSTEAD. 

For sanitary renewals at No. 41 Buckland Crescent, N.W. 
Messrs. MORLEY & LETTS, architects and surveyors, 
185 Earl’s Court Road, 5.W. 


Messrs. A. & W. 


C. W. Bovis & Co. SPELL ONO 
J. Myring & Co. . . £55 “GxLO 
WHITAKER, 191 Earl’s " Court Road, ae 
(accepted ). I4YV. O110 
HOMERTON. 

For alterations to Ward 23 at Hackney Union Infirmary. Mr. 
W. A. FINCH, Architcee 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

F. Bull. , ; : . ; E £205. 01 0 

Silk & Son 2o4. ODO 

BARRETT & POWER, Hackney ( accepted ie 239,00 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


For alterations and additions to shop premises. 
Kirk & SONS, architects, Huddersfield. 


Accepted tenders. 
J. Radcliffe & Sons, bricklayer and mason. 
H. Holland, joiner. 
T. B. Tunnacliffe, plasterer and slater. 
G. Garton & Sons, plumber and. glazier. 
Brown & Thomas, painter. 
_T. Broadbent & Sons, "ironfounder. 
J. Cooke, concreter. 
W. H. Heywood & Co., patent glazing. 
6 J. Curtis & Son, Leeds, shop front. 


Messrs. JOHN 


ISLEWORTH. 

For making-up and sewering Osterley Road (part of), Hanover 
Road, Grove ‘Road, Church Road, The Grove, Avenue: 
Road. and Corres Road, Spring Grove, Isleworth. Mr. 
W. A. DAVIES, surveyor, Town Hall, Hounslow. 


Accepted tenders. 


Mowlem & Co., Millbank, Westminster, S.W., 
for The Grove, Osterley Road, Church Road 


> and Hanover Road... . £7,017 oO o 
J. Ball, Chiswick, for Grove Road, Avenue Road 


and College Road . 3,749 19 10 
KENSINGTON. e 
For new drainage at Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 8 Ladbroke Grove and — 
38 Holland Park Avenue. Messrs. MORLEY & LETTS, 
architects, 185 Earl’s Court Road, S.W.. 
R. C. MANNELL, 8 Ladbroke Grove, W. (accepted ) .£108 0 0 


For alterations and additions to Jasper House, Earl’s Court 
Road (exclusive of internal fittings). Messrs. MORLEY & 
LETTS, architects and surveyors, 185 Earls Court Road, 


S.W. Quantities by Messrs: C. JOHN MANN & SON, 

29 Great George Street, S. Ww: Lage 
Henry Smith & Son . : : epi * ow 
Turner & Withers . : iL Eo oud 
James Whitaker 2,199 0 0 
C. F. Kearley 2,102 7 0. 0 
F. Holdstock 2,189 14 ffo 
LOLE & LIGHTFOOT, Trafalgar Square Chelsea 1H is og 

(accepted ) ee -y ok ee Rs Rp a 0 


Bel C Ee = fi i L’sS = ca LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, be, 


MICNEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


(Silicate Cotton), for. : Fireproofing. and) 
Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full Particulars free on application to— 


EE". VECNEII.L, & CO.., HEAD OFFice, BUNHILL Row, 


SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, 


THE RUSTLESS IRON | 


SUPPLY 
ax Air Bricks « Gratings. 
<TRICC : 
i Z Range Boilers. 
UST! 


Boilers of all kinds. 


Cisterns. 
Pipes of all kinds. 
Tanks, Gratings. 


LONDON, EC 


near GLASGOW. 


| Cramps & Wall Ties 
Soil Pipes. — iy 
Drain Grates. 


Bre tlons Hot Water Pipes and Troughs. Fall Pipes. i 
Connections. Gutters. Furnace Pans. i“ 
AND ALMOST ANYTHING ELSE REQUIRED IN A RUSTLESS CONDITION. a 
RUSTLESS CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS MADE TO ARCHITECTS’ DEStGNs 

PRICES AND iow tey ae oe ON APPLICATION. ts o cae 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


JOHN BROTHERTON 


apartal Tube Works, Wolvetenplote = 


Naticnal Telephone No. 1022, vite 


MIT 
iH 4 ae: 
i 


ager Tas ears OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EVE RY PURFOSE 
~ RPULBASE. a ee ee Fok AT ‘ is 
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SUPPLEMENT 


KENSINGTON—continued. ; 
For decorations (exclusive of papering), Park House, Earl’s 
~ Court Road, S.W. Messrs. MoRLEY & LETTS, architects 
and surveyors, Ee Earl’s Court Road, S.W. 


F. Angell, , : 3 2 £638 10 o 
J. Whitaker . : J : . ‘ 434 I2 o 
H. Smith & Son . : 2Gme. Oy O 
T. W. HEATH, 8 Pembroke Villas, Ww. (accepted) 391 10 o 
Electric Light Work (Wiring only). 

RAWLINGS BRos., 82 Gloucester Road, S.W. 

(accepted) . ‘ aR; ‘ BCR nY « -%51 18 o 

LEEDS. 


For ironwork required in erection of steel girder bridge over 
the river Aire at South Accommodation Road. 
J. BUTLER’S Trustees, Stanningley (accepted) £19,000 0 o 
For stone and other work (excepting the ironwork) required 
in erection of a bridge over the river Aire at South 
Accommodation Road. 
J. SCHOFIELD, Sons & Co., Leeds (accepted). £5,000 0 o 


For alterations to the Crereree Arms, Dewsbury Road. Mr. 
WM. N. WYNN, architect. Quantities by the architect. 


Priffett . - : ° : : : SL 214 7 
Milner . - ; “ < * A TSGiO 
‘Howson ; : A 114.-8 
Jackson & Monkman ‘ . 99 oO 
Holt : * : 06).3 
Gibson. _ . : A ; : ee. Oh ty O 
Burns & Hardy . s . é , ee GATS 
Turner. % 4 ° 4 é © , O9,15 
Routh . . ‘ Z eee? 
G. B. THAIN, Wetherby (cedbied) a Ls 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
for sanitary and drainage works, Leipsic Road school, Camber- 


well. ’ 
J. Garrett & Son ‘ . ; ; 7 . £2,318 ako 
J. & M. Patrick ‘ : , : : 2,098 oO oO 
J. & C. Bowyer. . She ay aY- ‘ i - 2,040 0 0 
W. Downs : : . : 1,995 0-0 
Lathey Bros. , 2 . 1,980 0 oO 
E. Triggs . 5 : ‘ é ‘ : «2 1,962350°: © 
G. Parker . ‘ 3 . ‘ bob . 1,898 oO oO 
W. Akers & Co. : x : ‘ é 2 G2 742 O 2/0 
W. V. GOAD (accepted). : d 1,745-:0 0 


OO000000R00 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For sanitary and drainage works, High Street school, Stoke 
Newington. 


W. M. Dabbs : 2,605 oO Oo 
L. H. & R: Roberts . 2,560 0 oO 
Rk. A. Yerbury & Sons 2,527.4 ume? 
Treasure & Son. 25524 OD 
T. Cruwys : 2,500 0 0 
J. Grover & Son 2,484.0 0 
Dove Bros. : 2,405). OO 
McCormick & Sons . 2,398: 0 Oo 
Willmott & Sons 2.200... Dino. 
Stevens Bros. : : Atte oere) 
LILLY & LILLy, LIMITED (accepted) , 2,198 Oo oO 
For relaying floor ‘of skating rink, Royal Normal College for the 
Blind. 
For the New For the New Total 
Foundation. Paving. 5 
Victoria Stone Co. £176 7. 8 £131 11 0 £307.18 8 
FrenchAsphalteCo. 142 0 4 FAL EG AO 263.15 4 
Wilkinson & Co, 162 +o; LOLS LOn ne RAGES Aho 
Limmer  Asphalte 
CO. Us tele Ousl Lame 22 EO 260 16 o 
Val.de Travers Coe tse, 7 a3 o 6 238 7+ 9 
HosBMAN & CoO. 
(accepied ) on Sa OL LO 107) 0130 200 9 oO 
| Imperial Stone Co. I10 Io o 84 10 oO 195 0-0 
LONDON. 


For alterations and additions to electric fire-alarm system at the 
Seuth-Eastern Hospital. 


A. 

Jackson & Coleby . £387 LO Oc) x 300270 
Stuart & Moore ; 261 19. 0 13.0 oO 
Fowler, Lancaster & Co. 194 13 6 Ax ty 'O 
W. J. Fryer & Co., Limited 184 0 0 8 0 6 
Electrical Erection Co. . CS Geo 3.10 o 
J. Sax & Co,, Limited 144 18 0 10 0°0 
J. &, FeMahon?&Go. *, 144 12 8 301.0 +O 
Cox Walkers . 139 13 6 I0},,0° © 
PRIVATE WIRE AND TELEPHONE 

INSTALLATION. Co., Cannon 

Street, B.C, (accepted ) 122 Io Oo 10 10 O 
G. Stegmann : 3 ; I2I 10 oO 6 10 © 
Engineer’s approximate estimate 140 0 O -— 


A. Annual charge for maintenance. 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. L™. 


TELEGRAMS, 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
oe OOLITE, BATH." 


Head Offices; 


‘vON ~DEPOTS= 
G.w. R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L.& S.WR. NINE ELms, S.W. 


2.4 Re. 


F twooRPoRatTina PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONSH OO,, Lid., 


nai) R. J. MARSH & QO, Ltd., 8. RB. NOBLE, STONE BROS,, Ltd. 
QUARRIES. gt® ibe gaat QUARRIES, | 
MONK’S PARK, _ 4 {vu nto" poets BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWK. eS no ad COMBE DOWN. 
; CORNGRIT. 7 getie " Tobe. | STOKE GROUND. 
HABE WARK FARLEIGH DOWN. Poa ad si cibcca, “f WESTWOOD GROUND | Hegistered 


V. WATSON & SONS, 313 


Serrcraws TO THR 
“. Mwagmery’s 
GOvERNMEMNT: 


: LILLIE LLIDI DL LDP DDSI LPL LLL LIN I NPIS at 


THEODOLITES. ' 
__ MINING, DIALS. 
' DUMPY LEVELS. 
IGHT DRAINAGE LEVELS. 


ith 


ie 


| TRADE MARK... 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE HICHEST 
“GRADE uF Ed dab ONLY. 


oN SYS LPALPI 


| PRESENTATION CASES. 
Of Best Electrum Drawing Instru- 
ments. 


POCKET CASES, 
IVORY RULES. 
12-in. BOXWOOD SCALES. 


Morocco Pocket Case, fitted with best 
Electrum Needle-point Instruments $y 00 | 


Ditto, ditto, without Spring Bows 


PATENT WHEEL PEN, 


£450 For making Dotted Lines. | 


| oe Bile COMPASSES. ’ 


Fully Illustrated Catalopise of Surveying and Math 


W. WATSON & SuNS (Opticians to H.M.’ Government), 


te 


ematical Instruments (No. 5), post free on application. 


“Bole London Address, 313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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LONDON— continued. SCOTLAND. 
For forming new roadway in the women’s east yard at the 
union workhouse, Homerton. Mr. W. A. FINCH, architect, 

76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


For erection of a double cottage at Aberlour. Messrs. A. W2 
REID & WITTET, architects, Elgin. 


¥F. Adams —. é 3 i ; : , £312) jon 8 Accepted tenders. 
Barrett & Power . : , 2 ; eZ EGLO LEO P. Stuart, Aberlour, mason. 5 
‘H. Bentham & Co. 209, 0.0 A. & R. Dunbar, Craigellachie, carpeaeen 
J. Sheehan 7 AOS ct LAO G. Ogilvie, Elgin, slater. 
GRIFFITHS, 283 Kingsland Road (accepted) set PQ 4OanO. ip Hunter, Elgin, plumber. 
For making-up Pemberton Road and Felix Avenue. Sutherland & Reid, Dufftown, plasterer. 
Pemberton Road. G. G. Mitchell & Co.,. Dufftown, painter. 
J. Ellis & Co. . ; : : ~ i LOADER 
‘Williamson & Sons, Limited. : ; . 855 © o| Forcarrying-on and finishing works of improvement at Wick. 
W. Griffiths . : : AF. OLS geo Harbour. Mr. JAMES BARRON, » aes Aberdeen. 
¥F. A. Jackson & Son, Limited . ; ; sam COOL wigaene J. Watt . : : . - £19,119 16 9 
‘T. ADAMS (accepted ) : : : ; 750 6 I J. Adam & Co: ; : ; : : . - T7788" -0- 0 
Felix Avenue. Tait & Reid. 5 : , g : ») 1GI7ZA1T 
J. Ellis & Co. . : y : 2 Ay ETI 19 IO G. Rhind a . 16,162 10 6 
Williamson & Sons, Limited : é s F040 VO"'G T. MUNRO, Wick, N.B. (accepted ) . : + STFS THy5G 
W. Griffiths . ‘ : 3 963 : 5 
¥. A. Jackson & Son, Limited . . . 2 =t949 If 
‘T. ADAMS (accepted ). : ; 5 5 tS QOn sOery series wae 
‘ TONDONDERRY. For construction of about 460 lineal feet of 15-inch pipe. sewer 
For building four dwelling-houses at Brook Street. Mr. J. P. in a new street to be formed off East Road and the con- 
M‘Grath, architect, Foyle Street, Londonderry. struction of about 212 linea} feet of 12-inch pipe sewer in: 
J. Goligher & Co. ie = hs £542 Io oO Willow Street, for the vestry. Mr. J. RUSH DIxon, 
W. J. Maultsaid . . : 3 : 5 500 0 O SUIVEYOr. si 
Shannon '& Rutledge |. 4 OR ee ee OATS Oe New street. 
WD. Gillespie : i ; ; 3 ‘ ATO OLE W. Wadey . ; A f : 5 : . £408 0 Oo 
J. A Fulton & Co. 410 0 O T. Adams . 4 ‘ : ‘ i ‘ - 3320adeee 
S. McLaucuton & Co., Bishop Street (accepted ) 315.038 J. Jackson . : 4 : , , : - 325 40 96 
> W. Manders : ‘ : : : 5 «: | GOOG aa 
For building two dwelling-houses and shop at Park Avenue. H. Clark 306 15 3 
Mie eM ears architect, NE ae y Cis KILLINGBACK & CO.; Camden “Town (ac- ; 
J. A. Fulton & Co. é 5 , : £463 0.9 cepted ) 290 10 o 
Shannon & Rutledge. . . «. 427-0 04 ae I Oe es ; 7 
J. Goligher & Co. HP or Mpa be usu AEN Kory a® ys ass ; fect at oa Sa ee: 
a ie aa gar ; . . . . . oe O79 Willow Street. 
ulespie aren gY! OO 
R. COLHOUN & Co., Strand Road (accepted ) wd 70 2.0 ae pe! : ‘ : ; é : se rt 3 
NORTHUMBERLAND. J. Jackson . ; : ; ; B 5 261 eas 
For extension of school buildings, Longframlington. T. Adams. y 5 : : , 0! .. 22a 
J. E. Robinson . ; j ; 5 : £092.10 ..0 W. Manders . : ; ; : oo. 65a ee 
T. Muckle . 5 ; : «626; TO= 14 H. Cox . . .. 23a 
A. JORDAN, Amble (accepted) , : , 61416 8 C. W. KILLincBack & Co. ‘(accepted ) ‘ . 24 Be 


SANITARY CONGRESS, LEEDS, SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


THE HIGHEST HONOUR. SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. 


THE FRYSTON 


SIMPLEX OR DUPLEX FIRE. SUCCESS IN COOKING GUARANTEED. 


Made in all types, either Leamington, as Also made in small sizes with one oven, 


shown, or Yorkshire type, with high and and with either side or back boiler, from 


low oven, from 4 ft. 3in. wide by 4 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 6 in. upward with ane Ovetaeed 


high h ee 
le Gage cauAn either back boiler and hot hearth with 


Restaurant and Hotel class, with any , ES “4 ‘ais 
rings and plug, or side boilér. 


number of ovens. 


BY FAR THE MOST EFFECTIVE KITCHENER:IN THE MARKET. 


2 AST ENB ESS «(AN MANUFACTURERS— 


THE FERRYBRIDGE FOUNDRY coy: 
| FERRYBRIDGE, YORKS. 


ry 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. TOTTENHAM. 
Bi doors For erection of Christ Church vicarage, West Green. Mr. 
CATHEDRAL ee ee ue coma Panis ; ROE a GEO. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, architect, 6 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. R. HENRY HALE, 
NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTES, CLERKENWELL, FROM GARDENS, surveyor, 33 Old Queen Street, Westminster. 
—_——_—__——_ J. Carmichael . ! : : ; ‘ £329 oe) 
THE HARRIS MEMORIAL, DRURY LANE THEATRE. A> Péter | Rat 3 ies 
DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, KING'S LYNN. D. Wills . : . . : . : -, 3178 OO 
io é: bm elabt.2 J. Stewart . : : ; ; 4 : » 3,002 .7uae 
J. & C. Bowyer: ; : : ; . 3,065 9 Gur 
SPITALFIELDS. Brown & Sweitland* , : © 2,020) Ome 
For repairs at the Ten Bells, Commercial Street, E., for Messrs. * Conditionally eee pled 
E. I. Rose & Co. Messrs. EDWARD BROWN & SON, 
surveyors, Commercial Street, Bishopsgate. 
je Kiddle & Son... 2 , f : £230 oO ; WARE IEED, 
G. E. Todd & Co. . : ‘ ; 187.0 0 For erection of three new houses and alteration of one house 
I. & W. T. INKPEN (accepted) ; f 4 ©" 166..0- 0 into two, boundary walls, &c., in Harrop Street, Flanshaw. 
Taperell & Davis 4 ‘ ? ; mETGA. OO Mr. ABRAHAM HaArtT, architect, 21 Barstow Square, 
G. Newton . s : ‘ . ; fi aeelO2 17 Oo Wakefield. 
Accepted tenders. 
STOCKPORT. J. T. Bullock, East Ardsley, excavator, brick and mason. 
For making and fixing handrails at Crowther Street and Old Atkinson, Leeds, slater. 
Road. Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, surveyor. H. Sanderson, Ossett, plasterer. 
W. J. Bowden . ; s : : : etetOh 5.0 H. Lockwood, Wakefield, plumber. 
ee ister « ; : / : 044, O T. Naylor, Wakefield, painter. 
R. & W. Brownsword . ; : : F ene O07 1. .O Westmorland Bros., Alverthorpe, carpenter and glazier. 
R. Hamnett . : ‘ 2 oss bMS Total, £799 16s. 4d. 
E. EARLAM, Stockport (accepted) : ‘ ma. Ate. OL) 9 
WALTON-UPON-THAMES. 
pagina For construction of new sewerage and sewage-disposal works 
. sf © c i w sew wage- cS. 
For the peas of a storm-water overflow from Gorse Lane to for the districts of Walsham and Hersham. Mr. W. H. 
near Swansea Bay station. Mr. R. W.WyRILL 
engineer, Guildhall, Swansea ? _ RADFORD, engineer, Angel Row, Nottingham. 
Rinawee tas: ‘ : ‘ d : BAtuoy oo G. OSENTON, Westerham (accepted ) : . £36,008 Oo © 
Bennett Bros. . . : . . . . 1,278 If © | For supply and delivery of cast-iron pipes, varying in size from 
G. Davies . ‘ . - 1,067 0 oO 18 inches to 2 inches, with special castings, &c. Mr. W. H. 
J. WILLIAMS, Io Finsbury Terrace, Swansea RADFORD, engineer, Angel Row, Nottingham. 
(accepted) . . . : : : - 1,000 90 0 Macfarlane, Strang & Co., Limited ; £14,045 0 Oo 
J. Roberts : . L 12,431 0-0 
eee te Cochrane & Co. . ‘ 12,190 0 © 
For erection of a Congregational chapel, with vestry, at Gelli, STANTON IRONWORKS, near Nottingham 
Rhonda. Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, architects, Town (strike clause) (accepted ) 3 e i P1779) 7 Ono 
Hall, Tonypandy and Pontypridd. R. D. Wood & Co. . f : : ; tral sya? “oate 
J. C. RICHARDS, Pontypridd (accepted) . . £1,650 0 oO Staveley Coal and Iron Co. . ; ? "6390" ORVE 


FALK, STADELMANN & GO., LD. 


VERITAS LAMP WORKS, 
83, 85 & 87 FARRINGDON RD,, LONDON, E.C, 


THE “VERITAS” 
Ventilating Gas Lamp 
FOR INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT 


\ (PATENT APPLIED FOR), 


es 
5 Sarr IOO 
OO <*6 a 


7 thes a ail i mee Ne | e 
a ees, For Offices, Shops, &c. 


Abstracts the heated products of combustion, and 
keevns apartments lighted with it perfectly cool. 

For Window Casements, preventing the steaming of 
Winaows. 

Very attractive in appearance. 

Made ‘jor one, two, or three Burners, with or with-: 
out Pilot Light. f] 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of above and other Gas Lighting 
Specialties free (on application). 
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WEST HAM. 
For-paving with hard wood about 600 yards super in West Ham 
Lane, adjoining town hall and police court. Mr. Lewis 
ANGELL, engineer, Town Hall, Stratford. 


W. Manders ; : : é - £449 10 o 

Acme Wood Flooring Co. . . ~(h'd OD £0 

W. Griffiths . ; ‘ : : 410 15 oO 

Improved Wood Paving Co. A : : - . $B7..10-1 0 
IMPROVED WOOD PAVING Co., Queen Victoria 

Street (accepted) ¢ : $ $ + 387 10 ‘o 

WHITEHAVEN. 
For alterations to the Bee Hive, King Street, Mr. J. S. 


MOFFATT, architect, Whitehaven. 
Accepted tenders. 
J. Young, builder. Yo 
Ramsay Bros., steel beams and cast-iron work. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


‘THE new school to be built at Bushey for the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Boys will be erected according to the designs of 
Messrs. Gordon, Lowther & Gunton, architects, Finsbury 
House. 


THE foundation-stone of St. Mary’s Cathedral mission hall 


in Caledonian Crescent, Dalry, Edinburgh, was laid on 
Saturday last. The usual religious ceremonies were observed, 
The total cost of the buildings will be about 2,800/. 

THE plans have been submitted to the postal department 
for an extension of the post office in County Square, Paisley. 
It is only about five years since the building was erected. The 
work, however, in the office has of late been greatly increased, 
there being now about 30,000 more letters, &c., passing weekly 
through the Paisley office than there were five years ago. 

THE, Corporation of the city of Edinburgh are building a 


the hospital making it absolutely requisite that every provision 


be made to prevent the spread of infection. The committee, 
after a careful examination of the various schemes of ventilating, 
and warming—mechanical and natural—applicable to the 
special requirements, considered that none of them were 
entirely suitable, and finally decided:to have a competition open 
to all engineers, a premium being offered for the best scheme. 


_Premiated competitions are not unusual for architectural work 


but this is a new departure, it being practically the first instance 
of such a competition for ventilating and warming. -The expe= 
riment, however, has proved a success, a large number of plans 
having been submitted, under motto, from every part of the_ 
kingdom, some of them of exceptional merit: Finally, how- , 
ever, those of ‘ Reputation” were adjudged the best, and the 
premium awarded accordingly. The winners are a Liverpool 
firm, Messrs. Dargue, Griffiths & Co., Limited, who have already 
been instructed to proceed. LP ag 
THE ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the Midland 


Christian Union’s new church in the Waverley Road, Small P 


Heath, Birmingham, was performed on the 20th inst. The 
buildings comprised in the present. contract consist of the 
church only ; school-buildings, and a tower and spire to the 
church, all of which have been designed for the complete 
scheme, have for the present been omitted, but will be added 
as soon as possible: The church is planned with nave, aisles, 
chancel, organ chamber, veStries and’ porches on. right and 
left of the nave at the front. “One of the porches will form the 
base of the tower to be ultimately erected. The nave will be 
58 feet long and 28 feet wide, and of considerable height. The 
aisles will extend the full length of the nave, 
lancet-shaped windows. The chancel will be 24 feet wide and 


16 feet 6 inches in depth, and will open to the nave with a wide 


and lofty arch. The choir-stalls will be on either side of the 
chancel. The bricks used for the interior will be buff-coloured, 
and, will harmonise well with the red Codsall stone and fine 
Hollington stone used in the piers and dressings. Externally 


and will be lit by 


the building will be of red brick, of good colour and quality — 
with groins and plinths of dark red bricks and dressings of 
Box-ground stone. The interior will seat about 500 worshippers? 
and will be heated by a low-pressure system of hot-water pipes 
and radiator. Messrs. J, A. Grew & S. H. Eachus, of — 
Colmore Row, are the architects:;\and Messrs. Whitehouse and ~ 


new infectious diseases hospital, which, when completed, is 
expected to be the largest and most perfect of its kind. It is 
arranged on the pavilion system, and every class of infectious 
disease is provided for, there being about forty separate blocks, 
including administrative offices, nurses’ home, servants’ home, 
&c. .To the sanitary arrangements of every kind the most par- 
ticular attention is being paid, but more especially is’ this so 
with reference to the ventilating and warming, the purposes of 


— 


Son, of Monument Road, are the builders. Sea 
THE bricklayers of Leamington have hitherto been receiving 
a halfpenny an hour less than those engaged in the same trade 


If the roofs of some of the houses burnt 
dewn in the City had been covered with 
copper instead of zinc (which blazes), or lead 
(which melts), the fire would have been 
arrested at these buildings, as the flames 
could not have escaped through the roof. 


Bhi 
eg 
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Full particulars for covering Roofs with Copper in the best 
| manner will be. forwarded on.. application to - J >: 


¢ 
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ARTISTIC ELECTRIC LIGHT FI 


Made from Designs by Leading Artists. 


FRANK SUTER & 
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in Coventry and Birmingham, and they are now demanding 
that their wages should be “levelled up” to the Birmingham 
trate. The masters to whom these demands. have been. indi- 
vidually made are, it is said, indisposed to concede them. The 
men have had a trade union for some time, but the masters 
have not hitherto acted in combination. They have now, how- 
ever, called a meeting to consider the men’s demands, and to 
discuss the advisability of forming a protection society. 

Ir is proposed to build.a church as a memorial to Dean 


Vaughan in some poor district in or near London, for which | 


purpose an endeavour will be made to raise the sum of 
10,0007, 

SIR JOSEPH CROSLAND, of Huddersfield, has given 1,000/. to 
a fund for the erection of a church in the parish of St. Barnabas, 
Crosland Moor, where the works of his firm are situated. The 
parish was formed a short time ago, 19,000/, having been given 
by an anonymous donor for its endowment. 

A START has been. made with the construction of, a new 
reservoir at Greenside, on the Kilpatrick Hills, for the Duntocher 
and Dalmuir special water district. This step was rendered 
necessary by the rapid growth of the district, which includes 
the burgh of Clydebarik, which town now contains a population 
of nearly 20,000 inhabitants. The work is expected to last for 
two or three years, and the cost- will be between 30,0007. and 
40,0007, The filters are situated near the policies of Cochno. 
The engineer for the scheme is Mr. W. R. Copland, C.E., 
Glasgow. 

THE first sod was cut on Monday for the erection of exten- 
sive convalescent homes at Llandudno, in accordance with the 
will of the late Lady Forrester. The'site is about a mile east 
of the town, commands charming views, and the buildings are 
to cost 50,0007. 

At Chester, on Tuesday last, the foundation stone was laid 
of an Infectious Diseases Hospital, for which a most convenient 
site has been selected near the main road about a mile anda 
half from the Cross. Mr. H. Beswick has been engaged as 
architect, and his plans receiving the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, the tender for the building was given to 
Mr. Freeman, the amount being 14,4007. The hospital will 
provide accommodation for forty-six patients, but arrangements 
have been made to extend the building, should that be neéces- 
sary, so as to accommodate eighty patients. The building will 
be in the pavilion style of hospital construction, and will be 
lighted by electricity. The wards, which have been arranged 


to provide separate accommodation for various diseases, will 
have a southerly aspect. Owing to the level nature of the 
ground, Shone’s patent ejector system will be used for the 
drainage, and this will involve an additional expense of 1,750/. 
Altogether the new hospital will be quite up to modern 
requirements, 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE enterprising village of Treéton, in South York- 
shire, is the first to establish a system of electric lighting. 
For a capital outlay of about 750/. the Parish Council have 
provided for the lighting of the whole village by means of 
powerful arc lamps, one of which is 3,000 candle-power. The 
electrical energy is obtained from the Nother Vale Colliery 
Company, and it is said that the annual expenses, including 
the sum required for the repayment of the loan, will be less 
than if any other means of lighting had been adopted. 

Mr. J. A. MCMULLEN, electrical engineer, of London and 
Rugby, who is engaged upon a scheme for supplying Redditch 
with electricity for lighting and other purposes, attended a 
special meeting of the Redditch Urban District Council on the 
20th inst. for the purpose of presenting the plans and specifica- 
tions. Mr. W. Gibbs presided, In the amended scheme now 
presented, Mr. McMullen recommended single-acting gas- 
engines, working with one or two cylinders, preferably two, as. 
generators. He had designed the engine-room so that it would 
accommodate plants each capable of producing 1,750 lights 
(16, candlé-power), with one small. plant of 450 lights. _To 
commence with he had shown one 1,750-light and one‘ 450- 
light plant, with an additional spare plant of 1,750 lights. ‘This. 
would safely supply 2,200 16 candle-power lamps at once. This. 
méant 3,300 connected to the mains, and there was also a com- 
plete spare set in case of a breakdown. As to distribution, he 


recommended an alternating system in its simplest form, so 


that no expensive labour was required. The site for the central 


station was arranged to be at the south-east corner of some of the 


Council property in Summer Street.. He recommended 
armoured conductors, buried direct in.the ground, rather than 
pulling the mains through conduits... From the canvass of the 
town it was evident there would be animmediate demand for 
about 2,000 16-candle-power Jamps., Such a number would 
consume about 60,000 units, bringing in an income of 1,500/. 
per annum at 6d, per unit... The estimates would show a neces- 


rooms. Customers’ own Fittings, Oil Lamps, &c., converted. 


Co., 6G Berners St., 
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(Proprietors? THE NORTH DEVON CLAY CO.,, LIMITED). 
MANUPAOTURERS UF 


IMPERVIOUS BUFF STONEWARE FACING BRICK, VITREOUS STONEWARE PAVING 
| DAMP AND ACID-PROOF ENGINEERING BRICK. 


Special'Stoneware Facings, well adapted for. use instead of Glazed Brick. . Samples’ (free) and Prices on Ap 
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* sary capital cost of 8,o00/. On the estimated capital of 8,000/., Woodson, electrical engineer, Lancaster Waggon Works ; Mr. 
6 per cent. would have to be paid for interest and sinking fund, | Hedgecock, of the British Insulated Wire Company ; and 
equal to 480/. per annum. The yearly working-out could Mr. Burton, of Messrs. Callender & Co., London. The chair- 
therefore be taken as follows :—Works. cost 650/., interest and | man and surveyor also spoke to the unsuitable place in which 
sinking fund 48o0/., additional depreciation 160/., total 1,290/,, | the stores were kept. On the other side it was contended that 
showing a profit with 2,000 lights of 310/, per annum. Asked | the mains were practically as good as when originally valued, 
what would be the cost of carrying the scheme to the White except for 10 per cent. allowance for depreciation. On behalf 
Hart Hotel at Headless Cross, Mr. McMulien said the cost of of the company, Mr. Clirehough, consulting engineer, Man- 
laying the mains would be about 750/. per mile, and the | chester, and Mr. Davidson, from Messrs. Glover & Co., Salford, 
scheme could be. extended to any distance the Council would who supplied the original cables, were called to show that the 
be likely to require. In reply to Mr. Malins, the engineer said | Council’s tests were not taken under favourable circumstances, 
the power would be 200 volts., If the electricity was required | witnesses? tests giving four thousand million ohms, as against 
by any manufacturers for plating purpose, a low voltage could | forty-five thousand ohms by Mr. Parkinson. It was further 
be secured, even with the alternating system, by using an | contended that the cables could. be put right for 5o/, The 
alternating current motor transforming it into a direct current. proceedings lasted several hours, and at'the close the arbitrators 
A special circuit would be required for the public street lamps, | intimated they would personally test the mains. as 
as then all could be lit at once. If Headless Cross was to IT has been definitely decided that Nice and Paris shall be 
be included in the scheme, it would be necessary to make pro- | connected by telephone, and the work’ will be commenced 
vision for another high-pressure circuit. The chairman said | forthwith. $3 E 
Mr. ae eee would now proceed to act under the instructions ; 
he had received, and advertise at once for tenders, 

AN arbitration took place.on Monday at Morecambe Council TRADE NOTES. ; 
Office with respect to matters in dispute between the Council | THE Public Library, Neath, is being warmed and ventilated, 
and the Old Electric Light and Power Company, Limited, on | by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, Shorland’s 
the former taking over the latter company’s undertaking. Mri,| patent exhaust roof ventilators and special vertical inlet tubes, — 


Mellor, barrister (instructed by Mr. William Tilly), appeared |; | Wr have received the following letter from Mr. H. G. 
on behalf of the Council, and Mr. Overend Evans, barrister Montgomery, of the International Building Trades Exhibition : 
(instructed by Mr. J. T. Sanderson, Lancaster), represented the | _« Dear Sir,—I am constantly receiving inquiries as to the 


company, the respective arbitrators being Mr. Thursfield, city | Building Trades Exhibition, which your readers presumably 
electrical engineer, Chester, and Mr. Gibbings, city electrical -| think is to be held in March of this year. Will you kindly 
engineer, Bradford.. The principal point at issue was that the allow me to state that this exhibition will not be revived until 
District Council agreed to give 3,897/. for the Electric Light March 1899.” 
and Power Company’s undertaking and portion of plant, main 

cables and fittings, and a deed executed in February 1896 VARIETIES 

contained a covenant stipulating that until the Local Govern- : ; Pee 
ment Board and the Board of Trade’s sanction were obtained, | THE new police station, which has. been erected at the 
and the undertaking formally taken over, the company were | junction of the Gray’s Inn and T heobald’s Roads, was opened 
to keep the plant in the same state of repair as at -the:| for public business on Monday morning. The station is a sub- 
original valuation. The Council now alleged that the plant | divisional one for the E Division, the nearest police offices 
had deteriorated in value through being improperly stored.| being hitherto Bow Street on the west and Hunter Street on 
and the main cables not properly looked after, the latter | the north. The new building, which is one of red brick with 
being stated to be now useless for the Council’s system, | Bath stone dressings, is architecturally in keeping with the 
and worth 2,000/. less. than at the time of the valuation..| adjacent Town Hall, and the internal arrangements are excel- 
In support of this contention, Mr. Parkinson, resident engineer, | lent. The ventilation and sanitation of the cells has been 
gave evidence as to recent tests, and was corroborated by Mr. | amply provided for, and their future tenants will have no ground 


PURE WATER AND CONSTANT SUPPLY. 


ARTESIAN & “CANADIAN” TUBE WELLS 


Are the ONT.Y SURE SOURCES of PURE WATER. ; Baa 
Pure Water is-essential to health and to the successful management of Country Houses, Estates, Farms, Hotels, and Public Institutions. - 
For Advice, Inspections, Plans and Kstimates, Well-boring Operations, and Water Softening Apparatus, apply to 


NEILL & BOOTH, Hydraulic Engineers. Office & Works, 52 Peartree St., Goswell Rd., E.C. fee 
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of complaint on the score of health. The change will necessi- 
tate the removal of the men of the G Division, who have 
hitherto done duty at this point, to a position a little further 
east. 

A FIRE broke out in York Castle on Saturday morning 
but no very extensive damage resulted. 

THE new pavilions and other extensions which have recently 


been made at the Shieldhall Fever Hospital, Govan, were | 


formally opened on the 2oth inst. The extensions consist of 
two new pavilions, a separate bath-house for the use of patients 
ion their discharge, a small independent steam washing-house, 
a laundry for clothes infected with small-pox, and an addition 
to the administrative block. The cubic space allowed for each 
bed is 2,184 feet ; the floor space, 168 square feet ; and the wall 
space, 12 lineal feet. The height of the ceiling is 13 feet. The 
western pavilion is divided into two wards, and is intended for 
the treatment of scarlet fever. Each pavilion measures 60 feet 
by 28 feet. The eastern pavilion is divided into four wards— 
two for acute and two for convalescent cases. The wards for 
acute cases measure 48 feet by 28 feet each, and that for con- 
valescent cases 24 feet. by 28 feet. The administrative block 
contains apartments for doctor and matron, nurses and servants, 
and twenty-eight bedrooms, also a dispensary, general kitchen 
and other accommodation. The buildings are heated through- 
out by steam. The cost of the extensions is estimated at 
12,3507. The total outlay on the hospital to date has been 
37,0007. The total population served by the hospital is about 
90,000, and there is a bed for every 900 of the population. 

THE new swing-bridge crossing the river Tawe to the 
St. Thomas’s and Prince’s Dock, Swansea, constructed at a 
cost of nearly 30,000/., was opened on the 2oth inst. 

THE Queen meditates making some improvements at 
Osborne. Her Majesty’s architect has been in consultation 
with her, and has placed certain plans before the Queen in 
harmony with her suggestions. As a result, the work will, in 
all probability, be proceeded with as soon as Her Majesty has 
vacated the mansion for her next visit to Scotland. Another 
scheme of the Queen is an addition to the cottages on the 
Royal estate, but this has not been finally decided upon. 

SHERIFF CowAN, Paisley, has had before him an action at 
the instance of John Watson, King Street, Paisley, against 
Messrs. M‘Leish and M‘Taggart, iron-founders, Paisley, for 
reparation in respect that on February 24 last complainant and 
David Russell (who died) were engaged cleaning roof lights in 
the inside of defendants’ works when the planks on which they 
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were standing broke, causing them to fall a distance of thirty 
feet. Complainant pleaded that the planks of the scaffold were 
unsound. Defendants denied liability. Sheriff Cowan found that | 


| the plank on which pursuer stood was old and rotten, and that 


the planks of the scaffold were, without being examined or tested 

in any way, taken from a quantity of old wood brought in for 

foundry purposes and placed above the foundry beams four or 

five years previous to the accident, and they were never in-. 
spected as to their sufficiency to support a man. That in law 

the defendants are liable, and, having regard to pursuer’s” 
injuries, decerned for go/. and expenses. This action was taken 

as a test case in the action at the instance of the widow of the 

other man, Russell. The Sheriff has awarded her 80/., with - 
50/. in respect of her child. 

THE new Wesleyan church in Cambridge and School 
Roads, King’s Heath, Birmingham, was formally dedicated on : 
the 21st inst. The building, which is 80 feet long by 49 feet 
wide and 42 feet high, is divided into nave and aisles by three 
wide arches on each side, supported by quatrefoil-shaped 
polished red Aberdeen granite piers, with stone caps and bases. 
A transept projects on each side about four feet beyond the 
aisle walls, one transept being arranged for the organ and 
choir stalls, and a raised chancel, 18} feet by 113 feet deep, 
extends beyond a moulded chancel arch, supported on gray 
Aberdeen granite shafts, having moulded and carved caps and 
corbels. The floor is paved with encaustic tiles, and a high 
dado of ornamental glazed tiles, supplied by the Tamar and 
Coalville Tile Company, covers the lower part of the walls. 
The east wall of the chancel has a handsome five-light window, 
having a twelve-light wheel in the upper part. This window 
has been filled with most artistically designed and executed - 
stained-glass from the studio of Messrs. Camm & Co., 
Smethwick. The artist has taken special pains in selecting 
the glass to suit the varying requirements of form, and has’ 
most effectively blended the colours and treated the light 
and shade of the pictures representing “The Last Supper,” 
“ The Nativity” and “The Ascension.” The twelve. 
lights “of the wheel surmounting the three windows 
contain emblems of the twelve tribes of Israel, with a repre- 
sentation of angels attending the Saviour forming the cent.e. 
Below the window is an arcaded reredos, containing the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments and the Creed in letters of 
gold.'* The main entrance is from School Road, and there are 
other entrances from Cambridge Road. At the west end of 
the church isa gallery, backed by a boldly-designed window 
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of tinted glass. The exterior is of red terra-cotta and brick, 
and the church has a very handsome and striking spire. The 
general style adopted by Mr. William Hale, architect, is based 
on the Early English period.” The wood-work generally is of 
pitch-pine, much of which has a very fine mottled grain. The 
pulpit and chancel, chairs and table are of selected pitch-pine, 
teak and padouk wood. The roof carving and corbels are 
the work of Mr. Martyn, of Cheltenham. . The gas-fittings and 
gaseliers of blacked iron wrought-work, relieved with gold, of 
striking design, have been supplied by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co. ; the glazing has been carried out by Messrs. 
Pearce, Limited, and the heating arrangements by Messrs. 
Kenton, Gibbs & Co. The cost of altering the existing build- 
ing and erecting the new structure will be somewhat under 
6,000/. 

AN old house in Wellwynd Street, Airdrie, nearly opposite 
the hall of the U.P. church, suddenly collapsed on Sunday last, 
the roof falling in and part of the gable of the adjoining building 
being torn away. 

A WELL-REPAIRING fatality was reported from Mexborough 
on Saturday. Mr. Watson, president of the Doncaster Division 
Liberal Council, was assisting a workman named Hirst in re- 
pairing a well near his residence, when both were overcome by 
foul air, and fell down the shaft. Hirst was brought up dead, 
but Mr. Watson was rescued in an unconscious state and was 
eventually resuscitated, but is very ill. 

AN important meeting of the Superannuation Conference, 
representing Local Government officers throughout the country, 
was held on Monday evening at the central offices of the 
Municipal Officers’ Association, 117 Holborn, E.C. Mr. C. 
William Tagg, chairman of the Conference and vestry clerk 
of Camberwell, presided, and there was a large number of 
delegates present. The Local Authorities Officers’ Super- 
annuation Bill, which is to be reintroduced in the next session 
of Parliament, was carefully considered in conjunction with 
some suggested amendments, and it was decided to strike out 
of the draft Bill the words “except officers on the teaching 
staff of a School Board,” the effect of this amendment being 
that the Bill as now drafted will be made applicable to the 
teaching staff of a School Board.’ It was also decided to insert 
a new clause enabling local authorities in the case of an 
officer obtaining a new appointment to transfer the amount of 
his contribution to the Local’Authority under which he will in 
future serve. It is thought that these amendments will result 
in uniting every section of municipal officers, and the members 
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of Parliament who were opposed to the Bill of last session,’ 
consequent upon the exclusion of the teaching staff, will now 


give the Bill their support. : 
ONE of the most interesting sales of the coming season at 


Christie’s will be the medizval collection of the late Mr. Gurney. . 


It contains many specimens of fine arms and armour, keys and 
steel work, and the celebrated steel cabinet from the 
sale. 
tions of the late Mr. J. L. Miéville. 


THE alterations and additions to the buildings of the Deritend 


Free Library are rapidly approaching completion, and in the 
course of the next few weeks, the enlarged and improved 


accommodation will be placed at the service of the public. The 


principal features of the alterations consist of an added area to 
the reading-room of a space measuring forty-one feet by twenty- 
five feet, and complete remodelling of the lighting, ventilation 


and sanitary arrangements. The long entrance passage from. 


Heath Mill Lane has been considerably shortened, and a new 
and more convenient private room has taken the place of the 
former apartment. The new wing has extended the frontage 
considerably, which now, with its five traceried windows, will 
present an imposing appearance in a locality not particularly 
noted for architectural beauty. 
out in brick and Bath stone, to harmonise with the old part of 
the building. The whole of the flooring has been relaid with wood. 
blocks on concrete, and a new heating apparatus has been put 
in by Mr. Hope, of Lionel Street. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. R. Fenwick, builder, to the designs of Messrs.. 
Cossins, Peacock, and Bewlay, of Colmore Row. The cost of 
the alterations will amount to about 1,500/. 

A MEMORIAL brass, recording the names of the 587 non-’ 
commissioned officers and men of the’ 24th Regiment who fell 
in action during the Zulu campaign of 1879, has been placed 
in the Priory Church at Brecon. eee 

THE finance committee of Aberdeen Town Council had 
recently under consideration the question of the office and 
duties of the city architect. A report, showing the amount of 
remuneration received by Mr. Rust, the present city architect, 
since he was appointed to the office, was submitted. Councillor 
Fleming moved that the Committee recommend the Council 
that a new official be appointed, to be called city architect and 
clerk of works, who will have charge of all the works promoted 


| by. the Town Council, except when specially ordered by the 
| Council, and that he devote the whole of his time to the. duties — 
' of the office. : 
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3007. The previous question, that the office and duties of the 
City architect remain as at present, was moved by Bailie Lyon, 
and this was carried by eight votes to two for Councillor 
Fleming’s motion. 7m 

A NEW Unionist club, which has just been erected at 
Saltcoats, was opened on Monday night. The club, a sub- 
stantial two-storey building, is situated at the top of Nine Wells 
Street, near to the station of the Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway. The accommodation on the. ground floor consists of 
a handsome reading-room and a committee-room, with the care- 
taker’s house and other conveniences in the rear, The upper 
floor is fitted up as a billiard-room, in which there is already 
one table, and a second will shortly be added. Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, Saltcoats, was the architect of the building, and the 
entire cost will be about 1,000/. 

NEXT week the improvements committee of the County 
Council will submit a scheme, estimated to cost 9,550/., for 
acquiring the northern and southern frontages of the Elephant 
and Castle estate, Newington. It is proposed that Short Street 
should be increased in width from 45 to 60 feet, and that the 
New Kent Road and London Road junction should be set back 
Io feet. 


CANADIAN JOINERY. 


AN effort has been made by the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners of Great Britain, says the Canadian 
Architect and Builder, to boycott Canadian and United States 
joinery. The Society recently issued a circular to its members 
requesting them not to fix or use foreign joinery, and drawing 
special attention to the importation of doors, windows, &c., 
from America, which they claimed were manufactured under 
unfair conditions and’ by ill-paid labour. Several weeks were 
granted before the injunction was to be put in operation, but ona 


certain date the members were in substance instructed to band | 


{ 


We will consider only the conditions as they exist in Canada, 
and in this connection will endeavour to prove that Canadian 
doors, to which particular reference is made, are manufactured, 
under proper conditions, and not by inferior workmen employed 
at low wages. 

By an Act passed by the Ontario Legislature on May 5, 
1894, and which is now in force, provision is made for the 
appointment of councils of conciliation and arbitration for 
settling industrial disputes arising out of the price to be paid. 
for labour, disagreement with respect to wages, number of 
working hours, insufficient or unwholesome food supplied by 
employers, and ill-ventilated or dangerous workshops or places 
of accommodation. | Whenever a complaint -arises. these, 
councils visit the locality and obtain all particulars of the case. 
The Ontario Factories Act provides, among other things, that 
no girl or boy under fourteen years of age shall be employed in 
any factory, that every factory shall be kept in first-class con-~ 
dition as regards cleanliness, and that proper ventilation be 
provided. ‘These provisions are generally complied with, and 
very few complaints are received by the inspectors. 

Regarding the, wages in our wood-working factories, we: 
have ascertained the average wage paid by several sash and 
door manufacturers in Canada. One of the largest exporters to 
the British n.arket writes that the range of men’s wages in the’ 
factory is from 1 dol. to 2.25 dols. per day of ten hours, 
according to character of work and skill of workman; another 
that from 1.50 dols. to 1.75 dols. is the average; and another 
that 1.50 dols. would be about the correct. figure. In addition 
to the adults employed, there are some apprentices learning the 


| trade whose wages would average from 50 cents to 1 dol. per 


day., This would give an average of nearly. 1.60 dols., per day 
for adults and-75 cents for apprentices. Four other firms who; 
manufacture largely for the local trade, but who have also 
exported doors. to Newfoundland, the West Indies and South 
America, give the average scale of wages as follows :—No. 1— 


together to prohibit the importation of such Joinery. 1.50. dols. to 1.80 dols. per day; No, .2—1.60 ‘dols.,, 

For many years large quantities of manufactured joinery | 1.75 dols. 1,80 dols. and 2 dols. per day; No. 3— 
have been exported from Canada and the United States to | 1.25 dols. to 2 dols.; No. 4—9 first-class joiners, 12. dols. 
Great Britain, and this is, we believe, the first organised effort | a week; 37 very good, 11 dols.; 63. good, to. dols.; 


that has been made to restrict importation. The consequences, 
however, are not likely to be serious, as the trade has now 


61 pretty good, 9 dols.; 49 common, 8 dols. to 8.50 dols. ; 
26 third year, 7.50 dols.; 31 second year, 6 dols. to 7, dols.;; 


become too well established to be permanently injured by the 

selfish and ill-advised action of a trade organisation. 
Before taking such a step, it would have been well had the | 

society endeavoured to ascertain the actual facts and conditions. 
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19 first year and apprentices, 3 dols.. to 5 dols, , The above 
figures give an average of 1.60 dols. per day. It must also be 
remembered that most of the factories are operated the year 
round, and consequently the average is lower than would be 
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the case if operated only during the building season. For 
living accommodation the cost in the localities in which the 
factories are located is not above 3 dols. per week. 

We think the above figures should convince the most 
sceptical that Canadian doors are manufactured by properly-paid 
labour and under fair conditions.. The average scale of wages 
compares favourably with that paid in other lines of industry, 
and we believe that nowhere in the world are labourers given 
greater remuneration for their services than in Canada, and 
nowhere does greater harmony exist between capital and labour. 
The rights of our workmen are respected, and protected by law. 
The absence of serious strikes is an evidence of the fact that the 
conditions are such as we have described. 

The secret of our success in competing in the British 
market against home-made joinery is not to be found in the 
price of labour, but rather in the skilful manipulation of our 
raw materials by means of improved machinery. England is 
the great manufacturing nation of the world, but unfortunately 
she is compelled to import her raw material. Hence Canada, 
with her forest wealth, becomes a competitor in manufactured 
joinery, and the country producing the goods at the smallest 
cost naturally captures the market. 

A visitor to some of our woodworking factories will at once 
be impressed with the marvellous work accomplished by 
machinery, by means of which the productive capacity is 
greatly increased and the quality of the work improved as well. 
This increased capacity enables the Canadian manufacturer to 
produce the goods at the smallest possible cost. These are 
the advantages that have enabled our manufacturers to suc- 
cessfully compete with those of Great Britain. 

It is unfortunate that a greater distinction is not made in 
foreign countries between Canada and the United States. 
Even in our mother country there is much ignorance regarding 
Canada. In this may be found the cause of the present protest 
against Canadian doors, as we understand there was much 
dissatisfaction with a large consignment of doors that were 
imported into England from the United States, and which 
were found to be of very inferior quality. It is possible, also, 
that Canadian manufacturers are suffering somewhat from the 
reputation for the sweating system that is reported to exist in 
some portions of the United States, where female labour is 
said to be employed in door making. There is also much 
antipathy in England to goods made in United States prisons 
for export, as well as on account of the bitter opposition of 
American employers to trades unions. In Canada, however, 


no such conditions exist, and our manufacturers would do well, 
to adopt some means by which foreigners would cease to con- 
found Canada with the United States. This might be done by 
stamping on all our goods the words “ Made in Canada,” after 
the manner of German manufacturers. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


THE patrons of this deservedly popular resort appear to fully: 
appreciate the latest ballet provided for their delectation, and it 
could hardly be otherwise, for certainly “Beauty and the 
Beast,” whether regarded from a scenic, a sartorial, or a terpsi- 
chorean point of view, is one of the prettiest and most taking 
spectacles which have been presented for a long time. The 
music is pretty, too, if somewhat strikingly reminiscent here 
and there. This does not necessarily impair its beauty, but we 
perhaps notice it more as we have grown accustomed 'to such a 
constant flow of freshness from M. Jacobi’s pen. As regards 
the action, it is without any exception excellent. _ Signor: 
Egidio Rossi as the Merchant shows abundance of histrionic 
ability, which may also be said of Miss Julie Seale as the 
unfortunate Prince (transformed into the Beast) and Miss 
Casaboni as Beauty. As premiere danseuse Signorina 
Cecilia Cerri executes some beautiful Aas, which always call 
forth warm applause. The scenery is really beautiful, especially: 
the “ Garden of Roses,” where the figuvantes appear in cos- 
tumes representative of the different varieties of roses, the 
blending of which produces a most charming effect. The other 
great scene is the ‘‘ Palace of the Prince,” in which the most 
brilliant colours are daringly introduced, and grouped with most 
artistic effect. The numerous other “turns” on the pro- 
gramme, if they do not contain any great novelty, are well up 
to the average in merit, and a very pleasant evening can 
certainly be spent just now at the Alhambra. 


THE LONDON WORKS COMMITTEE. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council on the 26th inst.. 
the report of the finance committee was brought forward. It 
stated that in the opinion of Mr. Adams, the manager of the 
Works Department, a considerable proportion of the excesses 
were to be explained by the fact that the estimates accepted by 
the Department were too low. If that was the case it pointed. 
to a risk which should be borne in mind. There might be a 
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temptation to the Works Department, in the first instance, to 
make a low estimate in order to secure full employment for 
their staff; but the manager should understand that the com- 
mittees and the Council would hold him responsible if, on the 
outturn of the work, there should be reason for thinking that 
‘such had been the case. If that risk were not guarded against 
‘the Council might find itself carrying out, through its 
Works Department, works which, if put out to tender, 
might have been undertaken by a contractor at a lower 
figure than the cost as executed by the Department, or 
which the Council might not have undertaken at all if it had 
known the amount of the expenditure involved. In his report 
upon the losses Mr. Adams states that some of the works, 
although only recently reported, were executed during 1896, 
previous to his having control of the Department, and others 
‘were so far advanced that it was not possible to effect any im- 
provement before. they were completed. On the other hand, 
there had been errors of judgment and defects in the organisa- 
‘tion, which must have been accountable for some portion of the 
losses in two or three instances. He had endeavoured: to 
remedy this, and had largely reorganised the general working 
of the Department.. Work which formerly it had been cus- 
tomary for the Department to put out to tender was now done 
by their own men at a large saving. The joinery machinery 
had been overhauled and a large amount of bench work saved. 
Old materials which were obstructing the premises, and which 
there was no prospect of using, had been disposed of. Timber 
stacked at the docks, incurring heavy charges for rent, had been 
removed to their own premises. The staff had been consider- 
ably reduced and other expenses curtailed. Other alterations 
had been made. - The result of all this was shown by the cost 
of the works begun and completed since the change of managce- 
ment, which in no single instance had exceeded the estimate. 
They could not hope that they would be as successful in every 
work any more than a contractor would be, but there was no 
doubt that they would reap a large benefit during the coming 
year from the improvements which had been carried out. 


PALMER’S PATENT CRADLE. 
By the use of this ingenious contrivance, the invention of Mr. 
Edwin Palmer, builder and contractor, of 250 Westminsier 
Bridge Road, S.W., the decoration, cleansing or repairs of 
house fronts or large wall spaces generally, internal or external, 
is immensely facilitated, and consequently great reduction in 


the cost effected, the latter amounting to some 50 per cent., as 
Mr. Palmer explains. We are, of course, familiar with the 
cradies which have been for some years in use, but these have 
been found awkward and heavy in use, and Mr. Palmer set 
about modifying and improving on them, with a result which 
he regards as eminently satisfactory. The special features about 
the cradle of which we are now speaking are the method of fixing, 
its reduced size and consequent reduction in weight, and its 
facility of manipulation. As regards the first of these—the 
fixing—this is effected by slinging a wire rope across the top of 
house or wall to be worked on. Upon this rope the suspended 
cradle can be moved laterally by the men in the cradle without 
any additional assistance ; it can also be raised or lowered with 
the greatest ease. The rope is tested to carry 8 tons, while the 
weight of the cradle, with tackle and two men, does not exceed 
5 cwt. The length of the steel rope is practically unlimited, 
and as explained above the men are able to work along its 
whole length without assistance or further fixing ; so the saving 
in time and labour is very great. The new cradle has already 
been employed on large jobs with eminently satisfactory results, 
and one may at the present moment be seen in use at 
Hibernia Chambers, London Bridge, where repairs to the 
cornice are in progress, 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE opening lecture of the Edinburgh branch of the National 
Registration of Plumbers was delivered on the 2oth inst. in 
Dowell’s Rooms, George Street, by Mr. W. J. Brock, medical 
officer of health for Mid-Lothian. There was a good attendance. 

Ex-Councillor Hunter presided, and in opening the proceed- 
ings, said it was very essential that plumbers, next to medical 
men, should be alive to the importance of the subject of the 
lecture. 

Mr, Brock discussed the question of micro-organisms which 
were; frequently come in contact with, and pointed out that 
while it was not apparent to the naked eye, it could be proved 
to demonstration that the air we breathed, the food we ate and 
the water we drank swarmed with micro-organisms, many of 
which caused disease. [Illustrative of his remarks, Mr. Brock 
had thrown.on the screen a series of lantern slide views of 
various micro-organisms, and specimens in sterilised form were 
handed round for the inspection of those present. 
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taaea” of the almost daily demand for these Plates, they have been reproduced by Subscription at Half a Guinea the Sei, 


and form a very artistic and pleasing set at the extremely 


ready for issuing. 


P. A, GILBERT WOOD, 175 


Solid Oak Framex wi 
the set of Five Plates. 


PF May be had framed in 


=A 


ae, 5 J 
4 a 


STRAND, W.C. 


th Mounts, at, Three Guineas 


; auto ties 


—_— 
—_—_—_———— 


, Subscribers to “The Architect? im 
4 few Proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


_ “We are not surprised to hear that there has been a great demand for the. beautiful re 
. The plates have been reproduced by subscri 
fF suecess that a second edition is being issued.”—-THE LADY’s PICTORIAL. 


} They are beautifully done in colours by the permanent ink photo process, 


productions of the well-known frieze by M. Paul - 
ption at half a guinea the set, and so great has been 


work in permanent ink photo, by M. Paul 
They are exceedingly artistic, and would grace the walls of any 


. AND NUMERODUS OPHRRKS 


and are now 


.¢ 
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At the close Mr. Brocx was heartily thanked for his address 
on the motion of Mr. Adam, chairman of the District Asso- 


ciation. 


NOTTINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE Seventh annual meeting of the above Association was held 
on the 18th inst. at the chambers of the Association, Bentinck 
Buildings, Wheeler Gate, when Mr. James Wright, the vice- 
president, presided over a good muster of members. Mr. 
Frank Hodson, hon. secretary, and Mr. J. W. Woodsend, 
the treasurer, respectively presented their reports of the past 
year’s work and finances, both of which showed that the Asso- 
ciation was in a progressive and solvent state. The Hon. 
Secretary, while congratulating the members on the continued 
activity in the building trade, regretted the restless state of the 
labour market, and stated that notices had been received of 
further demands from the masons and labourers for an increased 
wage and shorter hours. Hearty votes of thanks were passed 
to the officers for the past year. The following gentlemen were 
unanimously elected as officers for the ensuing year :—Mr. 
James Wright, president ; Mr. William Edgar, vice-president ; 
Mr. J. W. Woodsend, treasurer; Mr. Frank Hodson, hon. 
secretary. The president, vice-president and hon. secretary 
were deputed to attend the annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Master Builders’ Associations of Great Britain, 
held in London on the 25th inst. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL BUILDING. 


THE Wesleyan Methodist chapel committee in their annual 
report state that they have sanctioned 380 cases, the estimated 
outlay on which is 290,7387. These comprise 97 new chapels 
to be built at a cost of 152,555Z.; 24 ministers’ houses, esti- 
mated cost 18,7462. ; nine schools,-cost 6,693/.; 122 cases of 
alterations and enlargements, estimated cost 78,100/.; 55 
organs, cost 14,6652. ; and 73 modifications of cases previously 
sanctioned, 19,9807. Thirty of the proposed new chapels are 
to be erected in places where previously Methodism had no 
footing, and 67 others are to take the place of structures no 
longer suitable. The total additional accommodation provided 
is 19,599 sittings. The cases reported this year through the 
district synods as completed are 329, the expenditure on which 


has been 271,035/. Debts have been discharged during the - 
year by local efforts and connexional grants. to the amount of ; 
66,2112. The total ainount of debt paid off within the past 43 | 
years is 2,445,4842.. The total debt on Wesleyan chapels in , 
Great Britain at the present time, including, loans from con- ~ 
nexional funds, is 816,5192. The amount reported-as expended _ 
last year on new erections and in reduction of debt-is 337,196/7. - 
The amount actually contributed in Great Britain as reported — 
iS 254,3242. innate 


PATENTS. coy ee 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
from whom all particulars and information relating to. 
Patents may be had gratuitously.) 1 Ot eal 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, Bis 
684. William Alexander Oakley, for “An improved artificial — 
stone and method of manufacturing same.” yee 
690. George Warburton, for “Improvements in and in the ; 
production of bricks for buildings and other purposes.” CPR 
873, Albert Hill, for “An improved chimney-pot.” 
1117. William Price, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture ~ 
of tiles and the like and in apparatus therefor.” ~The 
1152. Charles Howard Collins, for “ Improvements in bricks © 
for building purposes.” aye eee 
- 1161. William Westwood, for “Improvements in apparatus — 
employed in blasting and cutting stone.” 19 work} 
1177. Lewis Peter Ford, for “ Improvements in the method ~ 
of manufacturing artificial stone and concrete.” : 
1190. John Williams, for “An improved chimney-cowl or - 
ventilator.” ; 
6525. Christie, for “Method of and means for making 
artificial stone.” (1897.) hy eet 
eo 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks ‘and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RayNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. pa on 


T 


FOR 


: 


‘39 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘“ Distend, London.” 


é 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of 
Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with 
Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof, 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for wé 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &o.- 
oracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. ; 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable rest 
and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded M 
ig not liable to crack or fallaway through changes of temperature. a 


Works—WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


Meshes from ith tn. to 6 in. wide. Strands from 24 B.W. 


NEW EXPANDED METAI 


to 3th in. thickness of steel. 
import 


Expanded Me 


referred t¢ 


x 


FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Ro 
Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom. : 


ORNAMENTAL: 


STRONG. CHEAP: 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumbrabie: It can 


used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden 


archways. 
Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for 


other description of metal lattice-work. ve maT 
BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the ef 
is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices. : 


Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust i ¢ el 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application, Also =P 
at Be an EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of BXPANDED 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Lt 


Telephone No. 1829, 


| 
\ 


| 
! 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
¥,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


‘To Librarians of the Publie Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


. For Advertisement Scale, see page xv. 
ee 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


' BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Feb. 14..-Competitive designs are 
invited for erection of technical schools. First premium 50/,, 
which will merge in the commission if he be entrusted to carry 
out the work. Second premium 20/, Particulars at the Borough 

_Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 


BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper. 

_ BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. — March 14.— The Corporation 
invite competitive plans for police-station and lock-up, to be 

erected at a cost not exceeding 5,000/. Premiums of 507. and 
257. Mr. Rob. Weddell, town clerk, Town Hall, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

EASTLEIGH.—F eb. 7.—The Urban District Council nvite 
competitive plans for erection of public offices, &c., on recrea- 
tion ground. Premiums of 52/. tos. and 214. respectively for 
the two selected designs (in order of merit). Mr Henry White, 
clerk, 19 St. Peter’s Street, Winchester. 

PORT ELIZABETH.—Feb. 15.—The public library com- 
mittee offer prizes of 100 guineas and 50 guineas for designs 

‘for a new library building. Messrs. Wm. Savage & Sons, 
85 London Wall, London, E.C. 


. ot 
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SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 100/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major - 
F. J. Anderson, R.E.,; Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—Feb, 12.—For erection of a theatre. Mr. T. 
Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

ABERDEEN.—Feb. 14.—For additions and alterations to the 
farm steading at Daviot Branch Asylum. Mr. George Taylor, 
clerk of works, Aberdeen Asylum. 

ABERDEEN.—Feb. 17.—For erection of warehouse at Mill- 
bank, Berryden Road. Mr. R. G. Wilson, architect, 1814 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERTILLERY.—For erection of 134 houses at Six Bells. 
Mr. C. Telford Evans, architect, 8 Queen Street, Cardiff, 

BAKEWELL.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a boundary-wall and 
gates at workhouse. Mr. Alfred Hawes, clerk, Union Offices, 
Bakewell. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb. 14.—For reconstruction of the Theatre 
Royal, Wellington Street. Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, architect, 
13. Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—For erection of four houses at Darfield. 
Jno. Robinson, Wombwell. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—For alterations to house and the 
erection of new stables. Mr. E. M. Young, architect, 90 Duke 
Street, Barrow. 

BATH.—Feb. 21.—For enlargement of the Oak Street 
schools. Mr. William John Willcox, architect, 1 Belmont, 
Bath. 

BERWICK.—Feb. 10.—For erection of 
Tweed Street. 
on- Tweed. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Feb. 17.—For excavating and fixing cast- 
iron cylinders in the construction of a well and for making a 
bore-hole from the bottom of the same, in accordance with the 
specification and the printed forms and schedules. Mr. J. Cox, 
superintendent engineer, Kent Street, Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—For making and delivering on the site for 
public baths in the Moseley Road, Birmingham, about 178 feet 
run of cast-iron cylinders (more or less), with all flanges, bolts, 
brackets, pipes, strainers, bottom plates and jointing, subject to 
conditions of contract and details of specification. Mr. J. Cox, 
superintendent engineer, Kent Street, Birmingham. 

Boston SpA.—Feb. 14.—For alteration of shop premises 
and putting in new shop front. Messrs, Buttery & Birds, 
architects, Queen Street, Morley. 

BRISTOL.—Feb. 18.—For erection of a granary at Avon- 
mouth. Secretary, Docks Committee, 19 Queen Square, 
Bristol. 

BUCKLEY,—Feb. 14.—For extension of the boys’ and girls’ 
schools. Messrs. J. H. Davies & Sons, 24 Newgate Street, 
Chester. 

Bury (LANCS.).—Feb. 10.—For erection of stables in 
Knowsley Street. -Mr. Thomas Nuttall, architect, 20 Market 
Street, Bury. 

BUXTON.—For erection of 
six each at Harpur Hill. 
Limited, 8 Quadrant, Buxton. 

CARDIGAN.—Feb. 10,—-For altering women’s 
ward at the workhouse.. Mr, D. Davies, clerk. 


Mr. 


a dwelling-house in 
Mr. Wm. Gray, architect, 2 Ivy Place, Berwick- 


twelve cottages in two blocks of 
Buxton Lime Firms Company, 


receiving 


TURTEVANT SYSTEM 


OF WARMING AND VENTILATING, 


PERFECT CONTROL 


POSITIVE CIRCULATION OF PURE ,WARM AIR. NO RISK OF FIRE. 


OF TEMPERATURE. 


ENGINEERING GO., 75 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. LONDON. 


EET NAOT ERSTE ONE ETE 
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CARLISLE._Feb. 12.—For building a brick wall in Barras 
Lane, Dalston. Mr. Joseph Bell, surveyor, 1 Aglionby Street, 
‘Carlisle. 

CHELSEA.—For plastering of a block of twenty-four flats. 
Messrs. Stephens, Bastow & Co., Montpelier, Bristol. 

CHESTER.—Feb. 14.—For extension of the boys’ and girls’ 
schools at Buckley. Messrs. J. H. Davies & Sons, 24 Newgate 

Street, Chester. 

CHINGFORD.—For erection of a block of shops. 

Edward Still, architect, 82 Queen Street, Cheapside. 


CHORLEY.—For erection of farm buildings at Runshaw 
“Moor, Euxton. Messrs. Jolly and Buckley, architects, High 
‘Street, Chorley. 

ORBRIBGE-ON-TYNE.—Feb. 9.—For alterations and addi- 
tions at Sandhoe House. Messrs. Joseph Potts & Son, archi- 
‘tects, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 

CoRNWALL—Feb. 7.—For erection of a nine-roomed house 
-on Philack Towans, Hayle. Mr. John Luke, Rivere Cottage, 


Vite 


Hayle. 
COWLING.—Feb. 15.—For erection of warehouse, Croft 
Mills, oo Mr. James Hartley, architect, Exchange 


‘Buildings, Skipton. 

CREWE.-—Feb. 8.—For sewering Bright Street from Samuel 
Street to Richard Moon Street. Mr. ex Eaton-Shore, borough 
surveyor, Earle Street, Crewe. 

CREWE.—Feb. 8.—For sewering, forming, macadamising, 
foetpath paving, curbing and channelling of Holt Street, part 
of , Richard Street, part of Vere. Street, part of Newdigate 

‘Street, part of Ramsbottom Street and part of Samuel Street. 
“Mr. G. Eaton- Shore, borough surveyor, Earle Street, Crewe. 


Bae aaa ee 


CWMBRAN.—Feb. 7._For erection. of a police-station a 
petty: sessional court. Mr. William. Tanner, county surveyor. 
~DENBIGH.-March 1.—For alterations. and additions to ae 
-court-house at Llanrwst. Mr. BR. meth Williams, | oe 
urveyor, Denbigh. +4.:=! : 
" SDxevizEs.—Feb. 15.—For building an additional storey to 
-¢he infectious hospital at the Wilts. County Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum. Mr. Chas. S. Adye, county SEIVeyO: of Wilts, County 
‘ Offices, Trowbridge. gases 
DEVONPORT.—For rebuilding the Shades Inn, 
Garden Street. Mr. B. Priestley Shires, architect, 
Exchange, Plymouth. 


Cherry 
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Dover.—Feb. 15.—For erection of a cart-shed at Union 
Road. Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, Town Hall, Dover. 


DUNGENESS.—Feb. 11.—For erection of eleven dwelling- 
houses and a boathouse and watchroom at the coastguard 
station. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 North- 
umberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

Eppw VALE.—Feb, 12.—For erection of a surgery. Mr. 
Thomas Evans, Estate Office, Ebbw Vale Works. 


Exmoutu.—Feb. 7.—For alteration and additions to. 
15 The Parade. Mr. R. M. Challice, architect and surveyor, 
9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

GRAVESEND.—F eb. 17.—For erection of a market and fire- © 
engine station, steam-roller house, mortuary and weights and 
measures office. Mr. Edmund J. Bennett, 24 Darnley Road, 
Gravesend. 

GWERSYLLT.—Feb. 11.—For enlargement of be National 
Schools. Mr. Bradshaw, Glan Llyn, Gwersyllt. * 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 1to.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villa residences at Savile Park. Mr. Medley Hall, 
architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. : 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 12.—For additions to West Vale Mills. 
Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord Street 
Chambers, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—Feb. 14.—For pulling-down the Pack Horses 
lodging-house and the erection of corn warehouse, stabling, 
&e., Charlestown Road. Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, architect and 
surveyor, Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—Feb. 12.—For erection of two. houses on -the 
Mile Cross Estate. Messrs. Chas. F. “L. Horsfall & Son, y 
architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. = 


HALIFAX.—Feb. 19.—For erection of a dwelling-house in ~ 
Rhodes Street. Messrs. Chas. F, L. Horsfall & Son, architects, 
Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


HALIFAX 5.—For erection of a machine toolworks, 
pattern shop and offices, with show and store rooms, large — 
goods yard, boundary walls, approach road and appurtenances. 
Mr. T. Lister Patchett, architect, George Street Chambers, — 
Halifax. : 

HARROGATE.—For conversion of two shops into bathrooms 
and alterations to the carriage approach at the Royal Baths. 


THE SUNBURY 


Lincrustas U 


WALL DECORATION. 


lalton. 


NOVELTIES for 1898 FILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. per yard, 21” wide. 


“VW.A.’ (VICTORIAN ADJUSTABLE) 
LINGRUSTA-WALTON, tested and triumphant. 


CEILINGS, Solid, Deep Relief, Light, No Joints. 
The King of Wrall- hangings. 


the market which is at the same time Solid in Colour, Solid in Relief, and Solid in a 
Write for Price Lists, Illustrations, &e., to 


ALTON & G0., 


FREDK 


Telephone No. 3769 
Gerrard. 


2 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
VES CO.’S i 


bp 


HITED. Sole Patentees - and Manufacturers, 


‘Telegrams, “ 
“ Linerusta-Walton, London.” 


LONDON, W. 


) -GLAZING, 


For Roofs ofr all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal 
EE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Railways and Corporations. 


LX IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


4j-inch | 


inn CUPBOARD 


Special Joinery Quoted for. - 


ch S&S? “Sener.” 
IES AND FRAMES |: *"" 
BACK DOOR FRAMES, * 4/6 Each 


ay x3" TRANSOME ‘DOOR FRAMES, 7° == 
FRONTS, 


eiaieen to Carriers within two days, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


ms orneRy. JZ 


. per foot. 


41d. per Foot. 


Cee S51; Queen = 


Victoria St 
~ LONDON-EC. 


Is the only Wall Decoration on | 


All parse Free. 
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Mr. William Bennett, general superintendent, Royal Baths, 
Harrogate. 

Harwicu.—For reseating, enlarging schoolroom, &c., 
Congregational Church, Harwich. Mr. J. W. Start, architect, 
Colchester. 

HASLINGDEN.—For erection of a workmen’s club. Sec- 
retary, Station Road, Haslingden. 

Hastincs.—Feb. 14.—For supply and erection (on founda- 
tions to be put in by the Corporation) of five ornamental 
covered seats, to be fixed along the sea front between the 
Hastings Pier and the South Colonnade. Mr. P. H. Palmer, 
M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Hastings. 

Hastincs.—Feb. 14.— For pulling-down and rebuilding 
boundary walls, clarification works, Bulverhythe. Mr. Philip 
H. Palmer, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HEREFORD.—March 19.—For cleaning down the front of 
the shire hall and redressing the stone columns, &c., of the 
large portico. Mr. J. F. Symonds, clerk of the peace, Shire 
Hall, Hereford. 

HEXHAM.—Feb. 8.—For construction of a brick and puddle 
gasholder tank, 80 feet diameter by 20 feet deep. Mr. Herbert 
Lees, engineer, Gasworks, Hexham. 

HIPPERHOLME. — Feb. 7.— For erection of offices, care- 
taker’s house, store-sheds, &c., at Whitehall, Hipperholme. 
Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, architect, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

Hover.—Feb. 8.—For erection of three dwelling-houses for 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, to accommodate 
the coastguard, at Hove, in the county of Sussex. Director of 
Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C, 

IpswicH.—Feb. 15.—For erection of premises for the 
higher-grade school in Tower ramparts. Mr. J. 5. Corder, 
architect, Wimborne House, Tower Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 10.—For completion of St. Columba’s 
industrial school, Killybegs. Mr. William H. Byrne, architect, 
20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—For erection of a creamery at Clones. 
Geo. F. Graham, Clones. 

IRELAND.—For erection of a Presbyterian church at Bangor, 
Mr. Wm. J. W. Roome, architect, Whitehall Buildings, Ann 


Mr. 


IRELAND.—Feb. 10.—For erection of a teacher’s residence 
at Carrigans. Mr. R. Eccles Buchanan, architect, 33 Shipquay 
Street, Derry. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 14.—For erection of the parish church at 


Doneskea, Dundrum. Mr. Walter G. Doolin, architect, 
Dawson Chambers, Dublin. 
KEIGHLEY.—Feb. 9.—For erection of a _ warehousa,, 


| Low Street Mill. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, architects, ! Scott. 
| Street, Keighley. 


KELVEDON.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a brewery store at 
Kelvedon. © Mr.-George E. Clare, architect and surveyor, 66. 
Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

LEEDS.—For erection of two terrace houses on the Victona 
Park Estate, Bramley. Mr. A. E. Dixon, architect, 5 Park 
Lane, Leeds. 

LrEpSs.—For building eight cottages for the owners of - 
Garforth Colliery. Mr. R. Routledge, manager, Garforth 
Colliery. 

LrEps.—Feb. 21.—For erection of four shops m Centrad. 
Road. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.—Feb. 7.—For repairs to the St. Georges 
Baths, Pierhead. Mr. W. R. Court, engineer, 15 Great George 
Square. 

LLANELLY.—For erection of three villas at New Road; also - 
for erection of a single residence. Mr. W. Griffiths, architect, 
Falcon Chambers, Llanelly. 


LONDON.—Feb. 8.—For enlargement and alteration of fire- 
engine stations in Heath Street, Hampstead, and Simpson 
Street, Battersea, for the London County Council. Apply to 
the Architect’s Department, 13 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


LONDON.—Feb. 10.—For erection of an infirmary to accom- 
modate about 800 patients and adaptation of the existing buile- 
ing on the site of the late smallpox hospital, Highgate Hill, 
Upper Holloway, N., for the guardians of St. Mary, Islington. 
Mr. William Smith, architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

MANSFIELD.—Feb. 9.—For erection of eleven closets, the 
construction of a drain connecting with main sewer, and other 
sanitary work at Simpson’s Dale Terrace, Shirebraok. Mr. W.. 
Allison, Warsop, Mansfield. 


MorLEy.—Feb. 14.—For construction of retaining-wall and 
culvert in the Bottoms. Mr. M. H. Sykes, borough surveyor, 


Street, Belfast. 


Town Hall, Morley. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of $2 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Billsof Quantities, Specificationsand Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colourr. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Installments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
4LL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon spplication, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND _ DESPATCH. 
qual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates. 
Architects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea. 


OLDACRES Sc? CHANOERY. LANE, 
"5 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities '’ Box, 14x 9" x 5!’, 2s. each. 


SE Com re LT TS 
R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & OO.'B 


ALABASTER 
uns mo. BLOCKS, 


Stone and Wood Work. . 87 King Street, Derby. 
ere 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MBDIUM, AND LARG 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &0., and 
Artists’ Materials of every desoription. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 

& Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 

EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHINM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMES? STREZT, | 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1a. 


3 i. O E 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., [&& 


1810.] 
LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO- 
GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS. 

85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 


ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c.. ELEOTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, 01 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staff. 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 28. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced,ccloured. 

W. HARDAKEBR, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E C 
SS NS SD 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every desoription of Artistic and Oommeroial 
Lithography executed on the Praemiees. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


IWustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


WEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papera (np %. 


73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORB’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send far Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samypior.. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED, : 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &a; 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminsters 


Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.””* 
A SNA 


LOCKS. ~ NOTICE 


J. GREEN & CO., 
THE BIRMINGHAM CITY LOCK WORKS, 


236 BRADFORD STREET. 


All Green’s and Green & Corn- 


forth’s Patents, which were for- 
merly manufactured by Young & 
Co., Victoria Works, and by J.. 
Green & Co., of St. Mark’s Patent 
Lock Works, Wolverhampton. 
a Suites to differ, and Master Keys. 
3 to pass, and Grand Master Key tm 
lock all out when necessary are 
our Specialty, together with onr 
Patent Knob to hold back Lateim. 
Bolt, instead of Slide or Pin anw 
Chain. 
All Samples not paid for that ave om 
ihe market ave our property, 


GREEN’S PATENT.—To hold back Latch Bolt in Latches 
instead of Slide or Pin and Chain. 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 


TO SUIT ALL GLAYS, 


And for Large and Small Plants, 


COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
the most modern principle, 


WM. JOHNSON & SON, ests Armley, Leeds, 


EADING OAXES FOR THE APUHITECT. 


Price 2s.:-- Office: 175 Strana’, Lond: n, 
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Notrrinc Hitu.—Feb. 16.—For erection of new vestries to 
All Saints Church. Messrs. Boreham & Morton, surveyors, 
Sunderland. 

OVENDEN.—Feb. 7.—For plumbing, glazing and heating at 
Moorside Schools. Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, architect, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

PAULTON.—Feb. 24.— For erection of Wesleyan day schools. 
Mr. William F. Bird, architect, Midsomer Norton. 

PLYMOUTH.—Feb. 10.—For erection of blocks of dwelling- 
houses fronting Howe Street, Looe Street and Vauxhall Street. 
Mr. James Paton, borough engineer and surveyor. 

PLYMOUTH.—Feb. 10.—For demolition and rebuilding of 
the Boot Inn, Bedford Street, and adjoining premises. Mr. 
B. Priestley Shires, architect, Central Exchange, Plymouth. 

PLYMOU and completion of a 
refuse destructor, with all necessary flues, fittings, boilers, &c. 
Mr. James Paton, borough engineer and surveyor. 

RAMSGATE.—For erection of a wing and 
Grammar School. Mr. James Emes, architect, 
Street, Eaton Square, S.W. 

ROCHESTER.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a mortuary at the 
Town Quay. City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

ROWLEY REGIS.—Feb. 
building into water-closets and for other builder’s work and 
alterations at Tividale Board school. Mr, J. T. Meredith, 
architect, Kidderminster. 

SALISBURY.—Feb. 10,—For erection of two houses in 
Barnard Street, and of three in Gigant Street. Messrs. John 
Harding & Son, architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SALTAIRE.— Feb. 9.—For erection of four houses at Saltaire. 
Messrs. James Young & Co., architects, 62 Market Street, 


additions at 
151 Ebury 


14.—For conversion of present | 


SouTH ACTON.—-Feb. 7.—For erection of house’ and 
laundries in Park Road North. . Mr, Edward: meg ee 4k archi- 
tect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 15.—-For erection of riicedls sted 
offices, &c., at Hythe, for the- Fawley School. Board. Messrs. 
Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, Sghesllese 9 Portland: Street, 
Southampton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 16,—For erection of fone, build- 
ings, offices, stables, fencing, &c., and. other works incidental 
thereto, at Redbridge, near Southampton. Messrs. Lemon & 
Blizard, Lansdowne “House, Castle Lane, Southampton. ; 

SOUTHSEA.—Feb.,16.—For alterations and, additions . to 
Offices, St. Michael’s Road. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, -archi- 
tects, Prudential Buildings, Commercial. Road, Portsmouth. 

STOCKTON. —For erection. of: the new Empire Palace of 
Varieties in St. John’s Road, and for demolition of old-Empire 
Theatre, &c. Mr. William Duncan, ee and Suevsaor, 35 
Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—Feb. 16.—For erection of vagrant 
wards, receiving wards and lodge ; also for farm buildings and 
alterations to offices at the workhouse. Mr.:C, Lynam, archi- 
tect, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

STOWMARKET.—Feb. 9,—For erection of a villa residence, 
with stables, coach-house, &c., in , Bridge Street, and two 
cottages in ‘Lime Tree Place. Mr. Henry George ae 
architect, Market Place, Stowmarket. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb, 9.—For erection of infirmary ude 
ings at the workhouse, Hylton Road. Messrs. W. & T, 
Milburn, architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

SUSSEX.— Feb. 14.— For erection of casual wards and offices 
at the workhouse, Uckfield. Mr. F. Holman, clerk, Lewes,” - 


Bradford. 


SANDBACH.—Feb. 7. —For alterations to house and shop in 


Bond Street. Mr. Alfred Price, architect, 


SCOTLAND.—Feb, 
Mid Street, Keith. 


Dunning. 
SETTLE.—F eb. 

National school. 

‘Accrington. 


19.—For alterations 


7.—For erection of shop and house in 
Mr. John Alcock, architect, Keith. 
SCOTLAND.—Feb. 12.—For erection of villa at Findhorn. | 
Mr. John Forrest, architect, 129 High Street, Forres. 
SCOTLAND.—Feb. 8.—For erection of dwelling-house at | 
Mr. David Smith, architect, Perth. 


Mr. Henry Ross, architect, 


TOTNES.—Feb. 9.— 


Sandbach. Lane, Cones 


veyor, Wakefield. 


and extensions to | 


tresses, &c., at Elwell. 


UCKFIELD.—Feb. 
offices at Uckfield. “Mr. 
UPPERMILL,—Feb. 19.—For rebuitding Uppermill. Bridge 
| over the River Tame. 


—For rebuilding retaining rele -but- 
Mr. Thos. W. ‘Windeatt, clerk, Church 


14.—For erection of casual wards and 
F. Holman, clerk, Lewes. ’ 


~ 355 


My.of: Vickers Edwards, roma, sur= 


CS 


WALES.—March 14.—For preparing ‘plans, specifications 
and estimate of cost for erecting a stone bridge over the rive 


HYDRO ee 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London'Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.O. CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMLEY & SGNS, L” 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 
ALABASTER, &c. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


ESTAB.] LIMITED, fis71. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
‘9 IMMER, LONDON, yy . 862, 


*e 
Pau rem 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 

For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Koots, 
Luwn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices, 

2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


rams 


BEST GREEN 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
‘Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


i LIGHT SEA GREEN 


DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


|BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0, 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


TOLUME LVIII, OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 64. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Telephone No. 356 (King’s Cross Exchange), 


W. H. MARTIN & COu, oaghtES STREET 


MDEN TOWN, N. Ww. 


BEWLAY CLIFF WHARF (on Regent's Canal, eerele Camden Goods Depét, L. & N.-W. Railway.) 


BUILDING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION.| V 
CARTACE UNDERTAKEN FROM ‘AND TO RAIL OR CANAL. 
. SPECIALTIES—G°"aves’ Blue Lias Lime and Leighton Buzzard Sand. 


COODS LANDED. 


ROOFING SLATES. 


Cannon Street, | Towy at Dryslwyn Ford, in the parish of Langathen. Mr. W. 
Bowen Davies, surveyor, Broad Oak, Llandilo. aie 
THE LIMMER LIGHIrINING : a 
ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, CONDUCTORS, 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Brectors, 


|W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(late J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0. 


ROMAN MARBLE, _ 
GLASS, and 
TERRAZZO 


Pott] 
aoe 


LIVvERPOOK. 
Liberal Commission allowed. to BUILDERS AND 
ARGHITECTS for introduction of Business. 
Subscribed Capital. 22,127,500. 
ee 


OLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITEOT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C, _ S- 


; 
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De a 


WALES.—-Feb. 21.—For erection of schools at Gnoll Park f BEDFORD. ae 
Road, Neath, Glamorganshire, for 950 children. Mr. J. Cook | For auaaanen of offices and storerooms ey ee electricity works. 
Rees, St. Thomas’s Chambers, Neath. ROOTHAM & JEAKINGS, Bedford (accep/ed ) - £309 9 0 

WaALES.—Feb. 11.—For enlargement of the Gwersyllt BIRKENHEAD. 

National Schools. Mr. Bradshaw, Glanllyn, Gwersyllt. | For sewering, making and completing Lorn Street. Mr. 

WALES.—Feb. 12.—For renovations to Pisgah (it. CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, borough surveyor. 

Chapel, Penygraig. Mr. T. D. Evans, architect, Hendre- MorGAN & HALEWOOD (accefied) . ‘ . £44208 0 
cafan Road, Penygraig. 

WARKWORTH.—Feb. 12.—For improving the Houndean BOWES PARK. 

Bridge, near Warkworth station, for the Alnwick Rural District | For making-up Palmerston Road, Whittington Road (east), 
Council. Mr. H. W. Walton, clerk, Alnwick. Marlborough Road, Granville Road and Plymmes Road. 

WATERFOOT.—Feb. 8.—For ‘erection of eight cottages, Mr. C. G. LAWSON, surveyor. 

Millerbarn Lane, Waterfoot, for the Waterfoot Co-operative Nicholls. 4 ; ‘ ‘ a «£53 lO7 yaa 
Industrial Society, Limited. Mr. Samuel T. Williams, archi- Fry Bros. . ‘ : : " - : : 5,068 Yignee 
tect, St. James’s Chambers, Waterfoot. F, A. Jackson & Son whaitg ty Slagle 0) 14) Ag kD une 

WIpsEY.—Feb. 12.—For erection of six houses. Mr. G. Bell . , . : . : . . 4,767, 0 
Joseph Cowgill, architect, Albany Buildings, Bradford. er De ee . . ‘ : ° ‘ . 1268 ; 8 

WIMBLEDON.—Feb. 9.—For erection of an electric-lighting ; a : : : : ‘ ete 
station and chimney shan near the pumping station. Mr. A. T. ADAMS, Wood Green, N. (accepted) «| 45550 Tae 
H. Preece, Council’s engineer, 39 Victoria Street, S.W. BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 

WREXHAM.—Feb. 12.—For erection of three houses in | Foy draining, kerbing and formation of Blackburn Street. Mr. 
Empress Road, Newtown. Mr. Thomas Breese, 24 Empress J. EARNSHAW, surveyor, Bridlington Quay. 

Road, Wrexham. - ey Aa A Kae OR ote AMR GR ST 
= . Burre ‘ : : ; . : . 490 0 0 
J. RENNARD, Bridlington Quay (accepted ) . 345° OF 
TEN DERS For erection of 11 houses near Beckhill. Mr. W. S. WALKER, 
. architect, Central Chambers, Bridlington Quay. 
F. Blackburn & Son. a ‘ . - ~ £3,999 0.7.0 
ABERTILLERY. W. Barnes : E A 2 ; - sel 202/54 LO mmO 
For erection of girls’ schools, for the Aberystwith School J. H. Hupson, Bridlington (accepted) . : Be o 0 
Board. Mr. GEO. ROSSER, architect, Newport and 
Abercarn, Mon. BRISTOL. 
A. P. Williams, Abertillery ° : : . £2,073 15 ©] For erection of an infants’ school at Hotwells. 
G. HUMPHREYS (accepted ) : . : oe Tew O 
BEN RHYDDING. Lowest tender being together . . - 2, O3E Ge O 
A. SCULL, plumbing (accepted , ; , 134 10 O 
For er eile Edad as eae EMPSALL & CLARKSON, Rrohitarta Bnmpee P ). é : ee oO 
architects, 7 Exchange, bradford. 
Accepted tenders. BUCKFASTLEIGH. 
Taylor & Watkins, one es mason, bricklayer and slater. | For widening a portion, of Plymouth Road and building fence 
C. Murgatroyd & Sons, carpenter and joiner. walls. Mr. JAMES WILLCOCKS, surveyor, Buckfastleigh. 
J. Holdsworth, plumber and glazier. G. Arscott . 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ ; F - 483-200. 0 
A. Taylor, plasterer and concreter. S. FURNEAUX, Buckfastleigh (accepted ) : sig oa To Les pm 


————_$ $$$ 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILU AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


FON, STOKE The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


The Patent “* PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
London School Board, County Council; 
e And many 
Leading Architects. 


So 


——— ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
5 ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD 
a Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &c. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF -FIRE RESISTING—DURASLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST, 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 31 & 32 King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 
CONTRACTS, PLANS, 


-LITHOGRAPHED IN BEST STYLE & WITH GREAT EXPEDITION BY 


=> 
Pawrvtrwidele & Cooper 
ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ LITHOGRAPHERS, 
191 & 192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED OVER Har a CENTURY. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS ACCORDING TO ARRANGEMENTS, 


—s 


at 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BURNLEY. | HALLING. 
Eor construction of a septic tank and filter-beds at Altham. | For Peetdine small villa. 
Mr. S. EDMONDSON, surveyor, 18 Nicholas Street, AWN. Pryor oven Cfo ines Men . te ae £072 0. 6 
Burnley. Wallis & Sons . <a ends ; : - O53: JOumo 
G. Cunliffe & Sons. ; ‘ : 4 i £57250 6 GATES 50 ; aint ee j ; . - 519 0 oO 
G. Hunter . : ; sb as - : ey FAL Ves E. Norman . “ . 2 : > : > 402-16 55 
“S. Heap Aye : , : 3 te 529 cet: ANS E. G. Brown : A 5 <) 1A OP LOMO 
G. Read & Son . : ; : : : be WAS eles ney W. COKER, Halling (accepted ) : : py ° 
ed ; } 5 4 : ; ‘ naga ie 7 | For ferry-house additions. ; 
of NS j i : ? : ; aeeo he AINEpPEVvOr OC COs.) 2) ekg ; : +). ee ke tomes 
a: POLED is : : On clase: Wy. Coker: :. : ; : ; : Pe Gi 
J. & G. DUXBURY, Padiham (ac cepted ) , De aie fey Hinman Wallis &’ Sone =. : ; peti 8S ] #8 Ee eee 
DUMFRIES. E. Norman . , ; Sotean gel SE ete 
‘For erection of a new clear-water storage tank at Lochfoot. S Bere enipa (accepted) : i : : es ie 5 
Accepted tenders. 
Cracksten & Sons, mason... i . £2,326 0 0 yes 
R. Thompson, joiner. IAN Gani LOM RCN eR bt grey) kf HASTINGS. ie 
R. Milligan, Dalbeattie, elater 2 d Sa fa 128 0 o| For erection of a new room at. Clive Vale infants’ school and 
Haining, painter. : : : See A ON ne for addition to the present schoolroom. Messrs. ELWORTHY 
Drummond, plumber x : i : i 44. 00 & SON, architects, London Road, St. Leonards. 
A. Midmer .... oan : ; £355 oO 
SEAT aa Ans TOME amie si) oe eee 349 I0 oO 
J. Geary é : ; ‘ ‘ 4 340" Ona 
EDINBURGH. Barter & Gasson . : . : : 5 tes Ger ane 
ee ice eas : C. Harman . “ Prey Waco}? 1S 
Bor construction of a new system of sewers, for Sunnybank : 
district and erection of a wood fence along the northern Cee Ashburnham Road Gee : ; oh 2 2 
boundary of Heriot Hill House grounds. rchitects’ estimate , . styca o. {Si eens 2 
Accepted tenders. 
R, Wallace, Sunnybank drainage. i £1,028) O10 KEYNSHAM. 
A. Calder, Heriot*Hill fence .. : : ; 36 o o| For execution of drainage works at the workhouse. 


: . WILLIAMS (accepted 2 : A : PAE Oo 0 
GREAT, HARWOOD. J (accepted ) 4335 


or erection of stables and fire-engine station, Curate Street. KENT. 
Messrs. BRIGGS & WOLSTENHOLME, architects, Richmond | For erection of chapels, fodgé and walls at the new cemetery 


‘Terrace, Blackburn. ° at Stone. 
‘Lewis & Sons, Great Harwood, near Blackburn RAYFIELD, Northfleet (accepted). 
' {accepted ). ‘ : : : ; : BL7LO:4'0,),0 * 
HORNSEY. KING’S LYNN. 
Hor building new wing to Stationers’ Company’s school. Mr. | For erection of shops in Paradise Road. Mr. WM. JARVIS, 
G. GORDON STANHAM, architect, IooB Queen Victoria “architect, Market Se mie Sipe! Lom 
Street, E.C. Quantities ‘by ae W. E. STONER, 90 Cannon i Taylor a: : . £995 0:8 
Street, 1B Gz, W. F. Smith A 5.8932) M5 cae 
J. Appleby : : ; : : : £3,055 20-00 BARDELL BROS., London Road (accepted) . . 874 10 20 


MACINTOSH, MEIKLE & G0. if 2 | WRIGHT & CO. : PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


AC aS 


HIGH-CLASS LAUNDRY MACH NERY, 
62 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., EC. 


> Ds 2. 
Das 8 OF MEE 5) BLO OB OS OO) 2559 2 | 
Gees, SSS een eo 


MAKE THE BEST & one kuean T PFO OF THE DAY | 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
NEWPORT, MON. = 
JOHN CLARK, 


45,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0.. 
Manufacturer of every description of - . 


WiIREWORKE. 


For Lifts, oe Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Bqrest ar 
a Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &e. : 
Special low potat one for Wirework for ‘the ‘protection of. 2 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super 
Price Lists ad Aineeaes post free on application, 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, | 
| 6&6 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


| Pompe J pistallatons: RELIES Eee. F 


WIL LIAM “CURTIS, 
TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, NET, ROPE, 


And BLIND MAKER, 
NOW REMOYED FROM 142° TO 


87 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W, 
PRATT & SONS, Have at the above address the largest Show- 


STABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Pheasantry, London.’ 
BPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ yt 


London Showroom—155 Bien Viotoria St., E.C.  2-PLY 


G. WRIGHT & CO. WILLESDEN 


MEDIAVAL & ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATORS, rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen PA Pp iD R 
LP yeiks and Estimates for Permanent Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- bag ; 
Decoration of Churches, Reredoses, Figure pieces, « Tiles, np Seapaee ‘Balconies, Gates, r FOR UNDERSLATING , 
@anels, Silk Banners, &c., submitted. Ec le- Pamelor iter Se 
sostical Design Paperhunpings. Cl-| HEATING AND VENTILATING, HOT-WATER WORK, COIL CASES, yHL.LESDEN PAPER anp CANVAS WORKS, 
2A Tavistock. Strect, Covent artlen Lond “Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths, Willesden Junction, London, N.W.. 
) dasa ” v, LONAON.| 66 THE COLD MEDAL RANGE, 59 (ESTABLISHED 1870.) : 
SS SS SS pe REDRESS 9 REELS RE 
EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT: “ With Lifting Fire. hen ab 1YNASES for BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W..'> WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, ] Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, W.C. = 
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SUPPLEMENT 
KNARESBOROUGH. LOCKWOOD. 
For private street works at Victoria Avenue, Starbeck and | For erection of railway waggon works. 
Albert Avenue, Starbeck. Mr. R. ANNAKIN, surveyor, eat aly we 
44 Station Parade, Harrogatt Masons an acavators. B 
A. Noble. : ; . ‘ , ; ~ £330 2,05 0 
J. Speight . : : : : » £1,980 o oO 3 . 
SU Simpsdnce Ore oa os 7 ae Bost. 5° 7 W. Gledhill . : 27509 
a EY BOO eee ; d } b : Per cos tc 0 W. MALLINSONS & Sons, Lockwood, Hudders- 
@ Pareans E : Mares) 8 6 | field (accepted ) ‘ : - : . 240.0010 
A. ESHELBY, Starbeck (az cepted ) : : ert ;400" (4, 6 Joiners. 
T. Atha 4 : ‘ : : : : «2h Tre Gee 
LEEDS. : 2 
€or erection of shop premises, Burmantofts Street. Mr. J. W. G. “a eB rock Son . . . . : - 206°0 0 
THACKRAY, architect, 3 Rossington Place, Gathorne | J: S 6. Pe Ons as ; : . . pee i 
Terrace, Leeds. . ‘ J. re in : : . : : ‘ 5 oh i yi 
Bicebied Saeen L Kr = ‘LEW ELL, Rashcliffe, Huddersfield fee 
J. T. Wright, excavator, bricklayer and mason. , DED. AS CKLEs SOG CTSIE rs 
Wood & Smith, carpenter and joiner. ah eins ) fe” ; . , . . sagt 0 
Bagshawes, ironfounder. he 5 hak a Mae ; : . ° : > ISR Sas 
Pickles Bros., slater. iis aes 
J. Jackson, plasterer. Pickles Bros. ; : BN a : j sot SOy Coe 
T. Story & Co., plumber. W. E. Jowett : 143.0 0 
Roylance & Horsman, painter. T. LONGBOTTOM & Sons, Huddersfield (accepted ) 140 0 0 
Total, £1,672 175. 9d. G. Corney . : 1345 Ome 
| As Bowerk® : ; : - : : on LI Og OMe 
LEICESTER. 
For erection of Primitive Methodist church, Sunday schools Plumbers. 
and minister’s house in Hinckley Road, Mr. H. Harper, C. W. Shaw . 63" oo 
architect, Market Place, Nottingham. Quantities by S. Hall. : . : : , . . - 6410 0 
architect. J. Shaw : ss : , : : | OA ONO 
H. Vickers ¢, °, , i £47,900 6" 0 D. TAYLOR & SONS, Huddersfield (accepted) . 64 0 0 
Hardington & Elliott ‘ ‘ ; : 7,045" 0), 0 G. E. Singleton . . . . . . s 57, FORG 
O. Jewsbury . A 5 ; 5 a 72O1LO 210, pet 
Tanides & Sen. : ‘ . . AU 7.004 5.0. 0 Gaezann Painters, tes ie 
Major eee : : ; k ea : HaicH & SHAW, Huddersfield (ac cepted) \ : An Vz. 6 
Langton & Son (accepted conditionally) ; wet 5 3740 0'* O 
LONDON. 
LLANHILLETH. For rebuilding warehouses, 21 Hamsell Street, and 20 Welk 
For erecting a church and parish room. Mr. C. TELFORD Street, Cripplegate, after fre. Mr. G. GORDON STANHAM, 
EVANS, architect, Cardiff. architect, 1ooB Queen Victoria Street. 
T. Prosser : ; : : : ‘ » A260 040 Je APPLEBY (accepted). 3 - . £3,600 0 -o 
T. Williams : . 2,040 0 ©} For construction of sewers in High Road and White Hart Lane, 
— WILLIAMS & THOMAS, Cardiff (accepted ) - 2,020 0 0O| for the Tottenham Urban District Council. 
D. Lewis . ‘ ‘ i BLyQoo| OQ! 0 C. FORD, Harlesden (acceféed ) A 3 « £25655 300" 


woe IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ELC. «rons Ctoscter.” 


If you want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE and DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MOULDINGS, 
CORNICES, c., USE the Celebrated 
BOES NOT CRACK OR 


tu ame. ‘SKEDADDLE PLASTER | ant ange? 


The COST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. The RESULT is quite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. 
ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES. = And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENT. 


Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER FORD & SONS ("3333"), BRIDGE ST., UTTOXETER. 


Mines and Mills—FAvuLb, near SupBURY, N.S.R. AGENTS WANTED. 


In all Woods, specially ‘dried. $e the 
¢ BLO “ x newest American process, laid by men 
‘ of great experience, and in specially’ 
FLOORING. prepared Mastic. FIRMNESS GUARANTEED, 


‘REOUL DINGS of Artistic Design and High Finish. 
ons FoR Woop Buiock List No. 3. Movipine Boox No. 2. HOLLIS BROTHERS & CO.. LEICESTER. 
se 2 le lll AMT SDS SEIN RID, BRS Eat eters Silla sl bee senders 2 Soro: ae AE ondetalalbaatcantae! abet 


ELECTRIC : 1GHT FITTINGS, 
CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
BY APPOINTMENT. CANDELABRA, &c. 


REPRODUOTIONS OF 


vy Grofton Street, Bond Street, London. s The FINEST EXAMPLES. , 
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NUNEATON. SOUTHALL. 

For painting, paperhanging, &c., at the Council offices and | For construction of about goo lineal feet of roadway and foot- 
cottages. Mr. J. S. PICKERING, surveyor, Council Offices, path (45 feet in width) through the above property, with 
Nuneaton. sewers and storm-water drains, kerbing, channelling, &c. 

THOMAS & MATTHEWS, Arbury Road (accepted). £37 8 6 Messrs. WALTON & LEE, surveyors, ‘To Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London, W. 

SCOTLAND. H. Moorecroft . . é : . . £2) 240 0 © 

g : 3 : G. Osenton ; ‘ 4 ‘ ¢ ‘i 1,815 0 © 

For erection of a villa at Boat of Garten station. W. Langridge . ‘ ; ; i P . 1,700 Ones 

Accepted tenders. A. & B. Hanson : ; : 3 : + ky 7 Oras 

J. Grant, mason . ; : ; ; 5 295" ..0 Fo J. Macklin s : : . ; : - 1,704 0 © 

E. McIntosh, carpenter ; : : ; Pe DEO LON O S. Kavanagh . ; 3 : Q ; ‘21,606 0-3) 

W. Duffas, plasterer. : ; : , . Yoo “0. 0 | ai i Ua ; : 4 ; ; ‘ }. 6676 OF los 

J. Stewart, plumber. . . , , oO & OF0-@ W. Swaker } : : 2 ape ; «py. 1Or aa 

R. Bain, slater : : 5 £2 AQ-< Ok O H. Bentham & Co. . A 3 F : = | £1,449): OG 

Dunbar & McShander," painter , : . DEON BT OURG T. Adams , : : : ota i - 1,449 0 0 

G. Bell ; i ‘ 2 TG 4 oA T5437) Ome 

W. H. Wheeler. ‘ : Sg bate ; - “1408o One 

SLAITHWAITE. | G. Wimpey | 0° 2.5 sie) 2a ee 

For erection of a residence at Lingards. Mr. J. BERRY, H. Lee , : pray f . 1,365.19) aan 

architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. Lawrence & Thacker : it See : 53,310 3 Oumam 
Accepted tenders. H. Woodham . 3 1,299 0 oO 
W. Holroyd, mason. ° Note.—No tender accepted at present, although acceptance 
E. Eagland & Sons, joiner. of lowest is possible. 
J. Walker, plasterer and painter. 
Yan Webb, plumber. ST. MARY, NEWINGTON. 
A. Bower, slater. For providing two foot-bridges over the loading dock ‘at the 
J. Cooke, concreter. town depot. 
Total, £815. Gammon - , . - . : ¢ : »4153).0) Om 
SWANSEA. 
SOUTHAMPTON. For erection of a front entrance to the Shaftesbury Hall from — 
For constructing a new pontoon at the Royal Pier. St. Helen’s Road. Mr. CHARLES T. RUTHEN, architect, 
BAY iC UO* le . £6,384. 0 oO Bank Chambers, Heathfield Street, Swansea. 
“* Accepted in lieu of tender from Napier & Co. at £6,197, J. & D. Jones, Surnnsen : d , i £435 0 Oo 

withdrawn. J. Goodridge, Swansea 4 : : : 430 0 0 

Le Richards ‘Swansea : ! 4 é : =. 425: Omie 
: ’ SPENT Y MOOR. Val Billings, Swansea : 3 . « 419 lOpmee 

For execution of private street works, Hartley Terrace. Mr. JONES BROS., Swansea (accepted) ( t +1 384< Once 

G. W. ROGERS, surveyor, Silver Street, Spennymoor. 
F, Dixon . ‘ ; ; : £2,911 ES) 
Walker & Railton : A 3 : 2,869 19 Io ‘ Bae: ‘ 
J. Manners é y : : ; ; ; 2,810 Dikeg IN view of the Highland Society’s show at Kelso this year, 
Gol. Bell: : : : - 2,692 7 4 | considerable improvements are contemplated at Kelso Railway 
J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted) : ! . 2,057 10 6 | Station to fit it for the increased traffic. - 


THE BLAGKWALL GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, LIM. 


OFFICES—CORBET COURT, LONDON, E.C. WORKS—ORCHARD PLACE, Stick wag? E. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED AND PLAIN SHEETS 


IRON ROOFING AND BUILDINGS. 


ORTZ : ANN & C0, il re ye 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road, and Gower Street Station), ' (CW Li! Seow 


61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN, 
75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 
ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE OF CHARGE. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE A | 
FURNISHING. EEE EEELE 
CONTENTS. ~ 
Complete Estimates for Furnishing at £120 and £250, with full page 
Illustrations. 


** Notes on Furniture,” by M. F. FRITH, late of the “ ‘Lady’ s Pictorial.” 
Articles on Artistic Furnishing, reprinted from “ The Lady, 


754 Pages and nearly 3,000 Illustrations, with di es B rae 
g ution wt Hi deseresHion and price of every CARVED ANTIQUE: OAK BOOKCASE. with break centre, fitted with here ss jae / 


item required in Complete House Furnishing. helues,ftnlshed, with leather edging, 6 feet w mr Ao 0 
: .. £3 10 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. Do. do. with Dake he instead ‘of break front. as 
HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-98-94-95-97.—Awarded the Royal Photographio Society’s Medal for Architeotural Photography. 


Ss. Ss. BOLAS & CoO.» 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1895—97, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
41, LUDGAT suit hie, 


“PRICH LIST AND EHSTIMATES ON APPLICATION: 
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GODWIN’S TILES. 


Messrs. W. Gopwin & Son, of Lugwardine Works, Here- 
ford, have recently opened showrooms in Bartlett’s Buildings, 
Holborn, where they have a really admirable display of the 
well-known products of their works. These comprise every 
description of ornamental tile, plain, embossed and incised, 
with every variety of finish. Conspicuous among them are 
the antiques, the designs for which are in many cases fac-simile 
reproductions of ancient tiles which have been found in 
cathedrals and other old ecclesiastical buildings. These tiles, 
which may be regarded as a specialty of the firm, and some of 
the designs of w hich we give, have been largely used in the course 


purpose they have already been extensively used and given great 
satisfaction, both as regards appearance and wear. 

There is an enormous variety of excellent designs and artistic 
shadings in enamelled tiles, both in incised embossed and 
plain glazed tiles for walls of isolation hospitals, and all other 
purposes where hygienic principles are of special import, 
and of more elaborate patterns with panels, mouldings, &c., 
adapted for the form of hotel and public-house decoration 
which is so greatly in vogue just now. The panels for metal 


interiors and the dog-grate linings show a charming combina- 
tion of colourings, and have a warm and snug, and at tle same 
time elegant effect, which redounds greatly to the credit of the 
firm’s artists. 


of restorations or repairs at the following cathedrals :—Glouces- 


ter, Worcester, Salisbury, Rochester, Edinburgh, Hereford, St. | 
! which all the unsightliness produced by the uneven contraction 
Christchurch, Colombo, and Armidale, New South Wales, being | 
| entirely obviated, while their cost can hardly be said to be 
: _ greater than for ordinary work. 
issue of December 31 we gave an account of a lecture delivered | 


Asaph’s, St. David’s, Exeter, Manchester, Carlisle, Chichester, 


‘specially made to match those already in the buildings. 
A propos of this fact we may remind our readers that in our 


by Mr. Fowler, F.R.LB.A,, on “Old Monasteries at Cardiff,” 
regarding the discovery of the sites of two ancient monasteries, 
the Grey and Blackfriars, in the grounds of the Marquis of Bute, 


also of their partial restoration, and that in connection with | 
this work Messrs. Godwin & Son were entrusted with the | 


reproduction of the many excellent examples of old tiles that 


hhad been found during the progress of the excavations, the | 


present pavements being the result. 

They are also showing a varied assortment of plain and 
encaustic tiles. The plain ones are eminently suited for entrance 
halls, corridors, general offices of large public buildings and 
institutions such as free libraries, hospitals, asylums, for which 


Messrs. Godwin think a great deal, and very rightly, of their 
patent warp-proof slabbed tile cheeks for grates, by the use of 


of the cement, and the consequent forcing out of the tiles, is 


Their patent tile fenders, too, 
which greatly improve the appearance of tiled hearths, to which 
they are the most suitable complement, can be had in various 
patterns,.colourings or dimensions, and they compare favourably 
in price with other descriptions of kerbs. When we add that 
Messrs. Godwin produce their wares in no fewer than 142 
colours, it may be taken that a sufficient scope for choice is 
offered to the most exacting. 


THE plans have been passed for a new central fire-brigade 
station in Glasgow. The estimated cost is 40,000/. The 
station will be erected in Ingram Street, on the site of the old 
circus. There will also be a frontage to High Street. 


iS, L™. 


LONDON DEPOTS— 


G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W, 


TELEGRAMS, 
Head Offices : . L. & S.WR. Nine Etms, S.W. 


% " OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“oad OOLITE, BATH.” 

ImconroraTing PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., 1. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONH OO., Ltd., 

R. J. MARSH & OO, Ltd., 8S. R. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd, 


QUARRIES,» gle gigs QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK, § iy RO BOX GROUND, 
CORSHAM DOWN. Wao See COMBE DOWN. 
NH" CI cornnearit. gtyne Tobe STOKE GROUND, 
_ Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. gre yy obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND,| Registered 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, La TRADE MARK 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


_IMMOVABLE ACME | 


WOOD BL BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


‘Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
| Full Particulars and Frices on application to 


SHE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY. Ld., 


Bilas 2 Chief Office and ‘Works :—-GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E, 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS FOR THE COLONIES. 

A PAPER was read by Mr. Everard R. Calthrop, C.E., on 
“Light Railways for the Colonies,” before the Royal Colonial 
Institute on Tuesday. He said it was most important in the 
interests of any undeveloped colony that the cost per mile of 
railway communication should be reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible figure. The traffic to be carried in any district was the 
same per mile of line whether an expensive broad gauge ora 
cheap narrow gauge was laid, and the longer the length of line 
obtained for a given sum of money the poorer the character of 
the country that could be entered upon with profitable results. 
The substantiality of permanent way did not consist in 
the adoption of any particular number of pounds per yard of 
rail, but solely on the weight per yard of rail having a proper 
relation to the maximum weight per axle of the rolling stock 
to be placed on it. The decision to be arrived at therefore 
was what weight of axle-load was the most desirable, having 
regard to the character and amount of the traffic to be carried 
and to the cost per mile of permanent way which the general 
circumstances of the country and the capital available indicated 
as a necessary limit. For the Barsi light railway in India he 
had adopted a maximum uniform axle-load of 5 tons on 
locomotives, waggons and carriages alike, and the line had 
been laid with 35 lb. rails. He considered that the 5-ton 
maximum would meet all the requirements for light railways 
for the colonies. As to the selection of gauge, he remarked 
that the small radius of the curves of the narrowest gauges 
conferred upon them immense advantages in locating their 
alignment in rough country. The principle which underlay the 
question of gauge and which should determine its selection, was 
that a railway, like any other machine, was economical 
only when working within a reasonable measure of its full 
power; but axle load, and not gauge, was the greatest factor in 
determining ultimate traffic capacity. Light tare weight 
effected a permanent economy in working expenses by making 
it possible to carry a greater quantity of goods in each train at 
the same cost as regards coal, oil and wages; and as the dead 
weight of the train was thereby reduced in proportion to the 
weight of goods carried, there was, of course, less wear and tear 
on the permanent way. Mr. Calthrop then described the Barsi 
railway and its successful working, illustrating his remarks by a 
series of photographs. A discussion followed, in which Sir 
Walter Sendall, the Governor of British Guiana, Sir Alec 
Wilson, Mr. ‘Perks, M.P., Sir F. Young and the chairman took 
part. 


TRADE NOTE. 
THE Brynsiencyn Board Schools, North Wales, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland?s patent. 
Manchester grates. : 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE governors of the Bridlington Grammar School have- 
accepted tenders for the erection of a school at a cost of © 
10,0007. 

THE corner-sione was laid on the 29th ult. of the church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, Gawthorpe, Ossett, which is to be the: 
centre of a parish already provisionally formed out of the 
Gawthorpe portion of Holy Trinity, Ossett, and the Chickenley 
Heath portion of Earlsheaton, 

LAbDY POWELL, wife of Sir F.S. Powell, M.P., hasannounced 
her intention to build a new church for the parish of All Saints’, 
Bradford. A site has been obtained on the east side of Horton. 
Grange Road, and it is expected that the work will be begun, 
in the course of a few weeks. 

THE watch committee of the Halifax Corporation have 
passed a resolution to be submitted to the Council to-morrow 
night, recommending the adoption of the plans submitted for a 
police-station and court-house. The various tenders amount to 
13,0602. 8s. 6d., including 5617: 16s. for certain additionah 
alterations, the total cost of. the building, after deducting the. 
sum of 326/. 5s. for old materials, being 12,734/. 3s. 6d. 

The Local Government Board have signified their approval — 
of the specifications, plans and sections relating to the new . 
streets in the Chester St. and Pott St. (Manchester) areas and 
the plans of dwellings to be erected on those areas. The Board 
have prepared a scheme modifying the scheme approved by — 
them on October 6, 1892, so as to authorise the Council to carry 
out their new proposals i in regard to the erection of dwellings. . 
on the Oldham Road area and a lodging-house for men on the — 
Harrison Street area. In regard to the further loan required. 
for the completion of the rehousing and reconstruction schemes,, 
the Board understand that the total expenditure already in- — 
curred, and the estimated cost of the works now to be carried. 
out, amount to 276,3142., towards which the Board have sanc- ~ 
tioned loans amounting to 253,375/. The amount now required. . 
is, therefore, 22,939/., and formal sanction to the borrowing of 


that sum is now given. 


aeseerd 


TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK; | 


WIT 202" 


ART, NAVAL, CABINET, ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL 
es London Telegraphie Address, — 


Televraphic Address, =e SS. 
4 ‘‘ INFERNO, LONDON.” 


‘““BRASS, BIRMINGHAM.” bc J b 
Birmingham Works, 201 MOSELEY STREET. London sroweens 57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 


Sole Manufacturers of Nicol’s PATENT WINDOW FITTINGS. 


eet 


PATENT METALLIC WOVEN STAIR-TREAD, 
Formed of Steel Wire, woven with Steel Cored Lead. 


PATENT IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE HELICAL SINGLE AND 
DOUBLE-ACTIGN SPRING HINGES ~ 
AND DOOR SPRINCS. Gee 


Supplied to H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
Made in, allt for the Post Offices, &c. 
the Regular i 

Sizes. 


ALSO TO } 
S.W. RAILWAY COMPANY, 


SLIPPING & 
RENDERED 


The great convenience of attaching 7) 

these Springs and Hinges to Doors 9361 R. N.E. RAILWAY COMPANY, IMPOSSIBLE. — 
when the Springs are not in tension, and of being able to adjust the 5 . aa 
Springs to every 3 of an inch, thereby not over- -straining them, KC., KC. KC. Preotically 1a 


are some of the advantages claimed in this patent. 


““VYVEX” PATENT HINGES. 
The whole of the barrel is 


steel-lined, and everywhere 
the harder metal takes the 
weight and friction. It is 
priced throughout at the same 
rate as an ordinary steel- 
washered Butt, and is prac- 
tically everlasting. 
Made in over 30 Sizes. 


TONKS’ PATENT SOLID-DRAWN sche 


ZL) 


ZZ 
pees 


The wae Baten of a + SOLID: DRAWN BOLT. 


Each Bolt is MARKED with our Trade Mark, thus, Patent, which indicates soli@ 
raw and durability. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._GLOUCESTER: WEST FRONT. LADY CHAPEL, 
LOOKING WEST. 


CALLCOTT COURT, BRONDESBURY, N.W. 


THE CORRIDOR, NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, CLERKENWELL. 


VARIETIES. 


THE greater portion of the hoarding which for many months 
has hidden from view the City Square, Leeds, has been removed. 

THE baptistery at the Holy Name Church, Manchester, 
was opened on Sunday. It has cost nearly 1,000/. 

THE new Board school erected in Queen’s Road, Dalston, 
was opened on Thursday last. The building has accommoda- 
tion for 1,233 pupils. 

THE proposal to restore Brechin Cathedral at an estimated 
cost of 10,000/.is reported to be meeting with liberal support. 
The committee state that already about half the required sum 
has been subscribed. 

A NEW mission church, capable of seating 250 persons, 
adjoining Peel Vicarage, Little Hulton, was opened on the 
goth ult. The mission is a branch from St. Paul’s Church, Peel, 
Little Hulton. 

THE formal opening took place on Tuesday of the new 
Wesleyan day and Sunday schools, lecture-hall, ladies’ parlour 
and library, which have been erected in connection with Island 
Road Wesleyan Church, at a cost of 3,100/. 

THE annual report of the Scottish Master Painters’ Associa- 
tion states that although it has existed since 1876 “only two 
or three local strikes had taken place.” The Association now 
extends over Scotland. The work is carried on at unusually 
economical terms, for the income during the past year was only 
1617. 12s. 73@., out of which a balance remains of 9s. 134d. 

THE Town Council of Stockport are in favour of the 
erection of municipal offices, but the ratepayers are against the 
proposal. At recent meetings resolutions were carried against 
the suggested outlay. At the larger meeting the voting was 
about two to one against the erection of a town hall; but both 
assemblies were of opinion that the electorate should be 


Meshes from 3th in. to 6 in. wide. 


consulted before the sum of 80,000/. is laid out on an 
ornamental building. ; 
THE whole of the work to be carried out in connection with 


the restoration of Wesley’s house in City Road, London, will 


| cost 1,080/., or 480/. in excess of the 600/. set aside in the 


original estimates. The committee have unanimously resolved 
to face the entire outlay. The trustees have also decided that 
the present is the most favourable opportunity that may occur 
for years for introducing the electric light throughout the 
premises, and have resolved to do so. This will cost upwards 
of 4o0o/., so that they will need a further sum of 1,000/. to 
execute the whole of the improvements contemplated. 

THE employés of Messrs. Scupham & Sons, the well- 
known Leeds timber merchants, held their annual supper at the 
Grand Restaurant on Saturday night last. Mr. Walter 
Scupham occupied the chair, and Mr. W. B. Clough (manager) 
vice-chair, supported by Mr. Jefferson (timber department), 
Mr. Boston and Mr. Baxter (travellers), Mr. Sellers and Mr. 
Wheater (staff), Mr. Butler (cornice poles), Mr. Featherstone 
(door furniture), Mr. Peveralli (looking-glasses), Mr. Jenkinson 
(picture frames), Mr. Taylor (mouldings) and others. A 
pleasant evening was spent. Scupham’s “ Quartette” gave two 
glees, after which there was a rivalry between the various 
departments as to which could produce the best singers, in’ 
which Messrs. Getlam (wood turner), A. Stone (mortise 
furniture), W. Ayres (overmantels), H. A. Jefferson (timber) and 
J. Brown (teamster) competed. Mr. Scupham remarked on the 
kindly feeling existing between the men and the firm, and Mr.’ 
Clough said that in spite of the engineers’ strike, and the extra 
competition they had now to meet, the business of the firm was 
still on the increase. 

A SPECIAL commercial section has now been added to the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, obvious reasons having 
made it impossible for trade interests to be directly represented 
on the professional body. The section has been inaugurated 
not only with a view of bringing together those commercially 
interested in the various inventions, systems and appliances 
which are to have the consideration of the committee, but also 
with the view of having the assistance and advice of the trade 
as to independent fire tests, such as are advocated by Professor 
Aitchison, R.A., President R.I.B.A. (one of the original 
members), and similar important matters. The section will be 
presided over by an architect or an engineer of standing elected 
from outside, and he alone will represent the co-operate 
opinion of the section on the committee. Individual 


: 0 a 


ETAL 


to th in. thickness of steel. 


$$ 


Strands from 24 B.W.G. 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of important 


Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded Metal 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof. 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for walls 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &0.—ne 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable resulta 


and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal.of the Report hereinafter referred to, 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded Metal 


ig not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature, 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Royal. 


Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom. 


ORNAMENTAL. STRONG. CHEAP, 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It can be 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering and 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, 


other description of metal lattice-work, 


BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effect 
is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and the 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices. 


than any 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application. Also copy of 
a REPORT by an EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED METAL 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPARY, Ltp. 


39 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘ Distend, London.” Works—WEST HARTLEPOOL, Telephone No. 1829. 
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preferences will thus be avoided, and the independent position 
of the section retained. The organisation of the section was 
the result of protracted consultations between the managers of 
the leading London firms and Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, for the 
executive. Among the firms already represented on the section 
the following are primarily interested in questions of materials 
and construction: —The Adamant Co. (Birmingham), The 
Asbestos Co., Braby & Co., Dawnay & Co., Dowson, Taylor 
& Co., Edison & Swan Co., Elder & Co. (Glasgow), Ewart 
& Sons, Expanded Metal Co., General Electric Co., Homan 
& Rogers, Hydraulic Engineering Co. (Chester), Jones & Co., 
Owen Stone Co., Pulham & Son, Pilkington Bros., Rashleigh, 
Phipps & Co., Robinson & Co., Strode & Co., United Kingdom 
‘Terra-Cotta Co., and Patent Victoria Stone Co. 

THE new public buildings erected at Hoylake were opened 
on Wednesday last. The buildings have been erected on a site 
at the junction of Market Street.and Albert Road, Hoylake, 
within three minutes’ walk of the railway station. The council 
offices are all on the ground-floor, and are approached by a 
central staircase from Market Street, consisting of spacious 
porch, vestibule and hall, laid with handsome _ encaustic 
tiling, and ceiled with enriched panels in fibrous plaster. 
The council chamber, 38 feet by 22 feet, is to the right 
of the main entrance, having a lofty covered and recessed 
ceiling, filled with enriched panelling. The walls are formed 
into a series of panels by means of pilasters, the lower portion 
being an oak dado. Windowsare arranged at both ends of the 
chamber, filled in with appropriately designed lead-lights. The 
whole of the furniture and mantels are of oak, specially designed 
by the architect. The medical officer's room and waiting- 
room adjoin the council chamber. The clerk’s, surveyor’s and 
accountant’s departments are to the left of the main entrance, 
and are suitably provided with strong-room, &c. The public 
hall is on the first floor, and is approached by three entrances— 
two general entrances and one stage entrance. The main 
entrance is from Albert Road, the staircase being 7 feet wide, 
and provided on the first landing with a ticket office. 
This hall has accommodation for about five hundred per- 


sons, and having three exits may be speedily cleared. 
The stage is provided with movable proscenium and 
other requisites for theatrical performances. Ladies’ 


and gentlemen’s retiring-rooms, dressing-rooms, refreshment- 
rooms, spacious promenades, &c., are provided in connection 
with the hall, as well as a caretakers residence. The other 
departments included in the scheme are fire-station’ and 


PIGTURES AND 


Can only be artificially lighted in 


technical class-rooms, which were erected as a first section. 
The whole of the buildings are lighted by means of gas, but 
provision has been made for an installation of the electric light, , 
the wires having been laid throughout. The heating is by 
means of hot-water pipes, open fires and ventilating radiator. 
The general contract has been carried out by Mr. W. H. Forde, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, of Birkenhead, who was placed 
first in open competition by a professional assessor. The total 
cost of the entire scheme, including furnishing, has been about 
6,500. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


AFTER a long discussion, the general purposes committee of’ 
the Blackpool Corporation have sanctioned the expenditure of 
40,000/. upon the extension of the electricity works. It was: 
stated that the necessary machinery had been_ provisionally 
secured, that engineering firms would not undertake to fulfil 
further orders in less than two years, and that without more. 
plant the demand for current could not be met. 


AT the meeting of the Liverpool lighting committee on- 
January 21, Mr. C. “Petrie in the chair, the electrical engineer 
reported that up to December 31 the equivalent number of. 
16 candle-power lamps connected to the supply mains was for 
private lighting 60,690, and corporation lighting 6,971, making 
a total of 67,661, being an increase of 2,706 for the month. 
The number of units supplied during December was to private 
consumers 300,658, and for the corporation 64,455, making a 
total of 365,113, against 257,700 for the corresponding period 
of 1896. 


SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION. 
A MEETING of the executive of the Scottish Building Traded 
Federation was held on the 27th ult. in the Building Trades 
Exchange, Glasgow, Mr. John B. Hay, builder, Dundee,” 
president, occupying the chair. Members were present from- 
all parts of the country, including Inverness, Aberdeen, Dundee, y 
Perth, Edinburgh, Kirkcaldy, Hawick, Glasgow, Motherwell, 
Dumfries and ‘Dunfermline. The meeting had under con- 
sideration various important matters, including the report by 
the secretary (Mr. James L. Selkirk, C.A.) on. ‘the formation ot - 
new branches, from which it appeared that nearly all the more 
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important towns throughout the country had been federated. 
A report was also given in on the progress made regarding the 
adoption of the proposed “General Conditions of Contract,” 
which was considered encouraging. On the question of an 
eight hours’ day, which had been agitating some of the 
branches, a resolution was unanimously adopted to the effect 
that the «ederation use every effort to resist its introduction, as 
most uncalled for and likely to prove highly injurious to ‘the 

. general interests of the trade. A feeling of earnest hopeful- 
ness was expressed regarding the progress the Federation had 
made, and the strong disposition to work cordially and unitedly 
on all questions of common interest. 


GLASGOW MASTER WRIGHTS. 


AT the quarterly meeting of the Glasgow Master Wrights’ 
Association in the Building Trades Exchange, Gordon Street, 
‘onthe 27th ult., Mr. Ninian Macwhannell, architect, delivered 
an address on “The Modern Tenement—Constructive and 
Artistic.” He submitted a number of plans of buildings 
recently erected in Glasgow, which he criticised, and, in the 
course of his remarks, stated that the first consideration in 
planning was the comfort and health of the incoming tenants, 
and that could only be secured by seeing that light and air 
penetrated every corner of the house. Dark recesses meant 
dirt, and it might safely be assumed that where light did not 
penetrate air did not circulate. There must be no stagnation 
of air. Every house should be so planned as to facilitate a 
change of air. He classified the modern tenement under 
two distinct plans—the internal staircase plan and the bal- 
cony plan—and favoured the internal staircase plan, because the 
balcony, projecting as it did 4 feet from the building, interfered 
with the light (this was not noticeable if the windows faced the 
north); it also interfered with the circulation of air. Balconies did 
not give the same amount of privacy that is afforded by the in- 
ternal staircase. The planning of single apartment houses in the 
same tenement with room and kitchen houses was to be com: 
mended and encouraged. Every house, not including the 
single apartment house, should have its own water- closet ; the 
system of providing one w.-c. for two or four houses in 
new tenements was condemned. All gas pipes should be 
exposed and iron substituted for the usual block tin. Better 
glass might be adopted to glaze our windows, as the amount of 
light was considerably modified by the quality of the glass. The 


tenement of to-day was well built, and for this we were indebted 

to the Buildings Regulations Act, and to the Master of Works” 
Department. Speaking of cost he pointed out that the tene- 

ments of room and kitchen houses built on the balcony plan for 
the Improvement Trust were about 4o/. per foot of frontage, as 

against 35/. for those built by the speculative builder. The two- 

room and kitchen house, with scullery and. bath-room, cost 

about 45/7. per foot of frontage. All over tenements might 
safely be estimated at from 44d. to 5d. per cubic foot. Mr. 

Macwhannell was cordially thanked for his address. 


CHRISTS HOSPITAL CHAPEL. 


A MEETING of the former scholars at Christ’s Hospital was 
held on Monday in the court-room of the Institution, Newgate 
Street, to consider a suggestion recently made by Mr. Alderman 
Vaughan Morgan to the effect that “Old Blues” should be 
asked to contribute, as a thankoffering, to the funds necessary 
to furnish and decorate the chapel in connection with the new 
school buildings at Horsham. Mr. Alderman Morgan was 
voted to the chair. 

The Rev. E. H. Pearce, acting hon. secretary, said he had 
received about forty letters from ‘“‘Old Blues” testifying to 
their cordial sympathy with the proposal. The Master of 
Marlborough College had consented to act with Mr. Alderman 
Morgan as joint treasurer of the fund. The late Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, Sir A. Marshall, had promised to give a brass 
lectern, and the head-mistress of the girls’ school at Hertford 
had sent a letter saying that the girls there wonld like to work 
the “kneeler” for the altar rails, and that she would provide 
the materials for the same. 

Mr. Valentine Knapp moved :—“ That steps be forthwith 
taken to raise a fund to be called the ‘ Old Blues’ thanksgiving 
fund ; that it be open to all ‘Old Blues, as well as governors, 
officers and masters, past and present, to contribute to the fund, 
and that, if it be so desired, donations may be spread over a 
period of five years ; that the proceeds of the fund be devoted 
to the furnishing and decorating of the school chapel at 
Horsham, and that, at the discretion of the committee, specific 
gifts for the foregoing purpose be accepted in lieu of gifts of 
money.” 


This was seconded by Mr. J. Martin and carried unani- 
mously. : 
The Rev. E. H. Pearce stated that, in reply to certain 
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inquiries, the architects of the building at Horsham had for- 
warded estimates as to the cost of carrying out the project. 
The cost of pulpit, sounding-board and lectern they put down 
at 520/.; wall panelling, 1,000/.; seating thoughout and 
masters’ stalls, 2,000/. ; reredos and, he presumed, the sanctuary 
generally, 1,500/. ; and eighteen stained- glass windows at 2/.a 
foot, 5,0482. That gave a total of about 10,000/. Of course, 
the first four.items must be proceeded with first. It was 
thought by some that they should leave something for future 
generations to do, but he was speaking the mind of those who 
originally discussed the subject when he said that from 6,000/. 
to 10,0007, was the sum at which they should aim. Towards 
that Mr. Alderman Morgan had promised 250 guineas and 
5 per cent.’on all that was subscribed in addition, and Mr. 
Septimus Vaughan Morgan had put down his name for a lump 
sum of 250 guineas. 

Mr. Alderman Morgan and the Rev. G. C. Bell, master of 
Marlborough College, were elected joint treasurers of the fund, 
and the Rey. E.. H. "Pearce honorary secretary. A committee 
was also appointed. Including the two amounts of 250 guineas 
already mentioned, upwards of goo/, was subscribed before the 
meeting terminated. 


LEEDS BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE CLUB. 


THE annual dinner of the Leeds Builders’ Exchange Club was 
held on Friday, the 29th ult., in the Grand. Restaurant, Leeds, 
at which Mr. 'W. Lolley presided. Over one hundred sat down 
to dinner. 

After dinner a short toast list and musical programme ‘was 
gone through. -The patriotic toasts having been duly honoured, 
Mr. J. Speight gave “The Lord Mayor and City Council.” ‘In 
a very complete eulogium of the works of the City Council; he 
said the water supply was one of the best in the kingdom, and 
he suggested the erection of a statue of the late Alderman 
Carter in the City Square. He also urged the Corporation to 
pursue their present forward policy. Councillor T. Hannam 
should have responded, but in his unavoidable absence Coun- 
cillors Batley and Carter acknowledged the toast. 

“The Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, Building Clauses Com- 
mittee and Officials” was proposed by Mr. C. F. Wilkinson, 
who said the committee was the hardest-worked committee of 
the Corporation. When they considered that 2,160. plans 
passed through their hands last year, or 90 per meeting, they 


through houses, 1 


‘and Mr. Dews responded. Mr. 


would agree that the duties of the committee were arduous and - 


‘trying. No fewer than 2,350 houses were shown upon these 


plans, consisting of 21 villas, 54 semi-detached houses, 747 
1,528 back- to-back houses and 36 miscel- 
laneous properties, such as hotels, clubs, hospitals, baths, &c. 
Builders, whenever they were compelled to approach the com- 


“mittee or the officials, were always received with courtesy and 
‘great consideration. I 
building by-laws should be altered in several respects. 


Mr. Wilkinson suggested that the new 
Main 
streets, he argued, should be 16 yards wide, but he thought it 
would be better to have subsidiary streets, say 8 yards wide, 
with gardens 4 yards wide on either side. Working men would 


‘certainly prefer this. 


Councillor Batley, in returning thanks, referred to Mr. 
Wilkinson’s suggestion, and agreed that it might be better in 
the outskirts of the city. If they were to have gardens they 
must have through houses. 

Councillor Carter, Mr. D. Hainsworth and Mr. W. Towers. 


_also responded. 


Mr. Freeman gave ‘The Leeds Builders’ Exchange Club,” 
Dews stated that notwith- 
standing the strike of last year, the club was in a prosperous 


condition, and thanks largely to the efforts of the secretary (Mr. 


Kendall) they had a balance in hand. Although there was no 
strike this year the outlook was not very pleasant. As the 
masons, joiners, plasterers and plumbers had sent in notices — 
for increase of wages and alteration of rules, they had certainly 
something to tackle in the future. 

The other toasts included the health of the visitors, the 
chairman and the secretary. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


‘WE have received the following communication from Mr, 


Crawford Barlow, M.Inst.C.E.:— 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Commission the chairman 
put the question ‘Whether the supplementary supply should 
be kept distinct, or whether all the water, good and bad, should 
be mixed together. 4 : 

This question raises a most important point, and one which, 
up to the present time, has not apparently received much. 
attention. f 

At the last Royal Commission in 1893 a distinction was 


_made between water used for purely domestic purposes and 
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that for non-domestic, ze. for trade and municipal purposes. 


7 gallons for the latter, out of a total of 35 gallons per head per 
diem. 

But of the 28 gallons for domestic purposes, about 2 gallons 
only is required for drinking and cooking ; the remainder goes 
in baths, lavatories, closets, &c., and it is obvious that the 
water for these latter purposes need not be so pure as that for 
drinking. Again, with regard to the non-domestic water, 
assuming that that used in trade--about 5 gallons—is required 
to be as pure as drinking water, that consumed in municipal 
purposes, such as street watering, extinguishing fires, supplying 
public baths, lavatories, flushing sewers, &c.—about 2 gallons-— 
need not be of so high a quality. Thus out of the whole 
35 gallons, 7 gallons only, z.e. one-fifth of the whole, is required 
to be drinking water. 


If, therefore, as suggested by the question, the good can be | 


kept distinct from the bad, or, in other words, the potable from 
the lavatory water, an enormous economy must be effected. 


Taking the present gross daily supply of about 200,000,000 | 


gallons, 160,000,000 gallons of it, after having been prepared by 
filtration at great cost for drinking water, is consumed in 
baths, lavatories, closets, sewers, &c., a gross extravagance 
which will be avoided. 

Again, it is to be noted that the deep wells in the chalk and 
other reliable sources belonging to the present companies are 
able to supply sufficient potable water not only for present 
purposes, but also for the future, when London is estimated to 
require 400,000,000 gallons per diem. 

And consequent on this, the extra supply of water for future 
requirements will only have to be lavatory water, and can 
therefore be obtained from the rivers Thames and Lea, 
impounded flood-water, rain-water, &c. 

Whilst the greatest advantage will be that the potable 
water being a much smaller quantity will be able to be more 
strictly supervised. 

As to the feasibility or otherwise of such an arrangement, 
Sir A. Binnie replied that he could hardly say whether the good 
and bad water should be kept distinct, which suggests that he 
is not prepared to say that it is impracticable. The chief diffi- 
culty will be in dealing with the domestic supply. 
borne in mind that the great amounts of water are used in those 


houses which are fitted with baths, and it is to these that the | 


double supply should be given. 
It is to be noted that all modern establishments, public and 


It is to be | 


} 


| private, are in.a position to receive two different qualities of 
The figures arrived at were 28 gallons for the former, and — 


water, as their drinking water arrangements are quite inde- 
pendent of iavatory ones, and with regard to those which are 
not so, the potable water could be supplied to them in addition 
to and without interfering with their present water system. 

Enough has been said, I think, to show that a double water 
supply arrangement has many advantages, and with the Royal 
Commission now sitting there is an opportunity of thoroughly 
investigating this method of solving the great problem of the 
London water question. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


AT a lecture delivered by Dr. Mansel-Howe at the Town Hall, 
Maidstone, on the 28th ult. on “ Plumbers, Plumbing and 
Public Health,” the lecturer said much of the plumbing done 
to-day was not done by properly trained plumbers, with the 
result that much of the work was neither efficient nor reliable, 
and, unfortunately, exposed the inmates of many homes to 
disease which might and could be averted. 

Referring to the matter of sewer-gas, he affirmed much sick- 
ness was traced to this finding its way into our dwellings, and 
stated that quite recently Professor Corfield and Dr. Payne had 
signified their belief in its powers of spreading typhoid. 

Dr. Robert Farquharson, M.P., had said, “ We all know 
that the modern system of drainage if not carried out perfectly 
is simply an elaborate machine for introducing disease into our 
homes.” And Dr.{Shirley Murphy had pointed out that the 
recent outbreak in Shoreditch was probably due to insuction 
of sewage matter into a defective water-main. 

He advocated the soil-pipe being kept uniformly outside the 
house, and that both it and a separate relief pipe from the 
service-drain should be carried to a point above the level of 
the highest portion of the house-roof, not too near to the 
chimneys. 

That all inside waste-water pipes should constitute a system 
apart and never communicate with the soil pipe or service 
drain, but be made to discharge over an outside and properly- 
trapped gully. Similarly, all outside rain-water pipes should 
empty over outside gully traps and never communicate with 
the soil pipe for the purpose of emptying. their contents, and 
never with the service drain with the object of serving as 
relief pipes. 

He advocated efficient classes in connection with technical 
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institutes for the better education and training of the rising 
generation of plumbers and expressed the hope that Parliament 
would very shortly place the registration of plumbers under 
national recognition, so that when sanitary work had to be 
done it might be undertaken by competent and responsible 
workmen. 

The lecture was illustrated with magic-lantern slides, the 
subjects being for the most part examples taken from Dr. 

Vacher’s work on plumbing defects. 

Sir Stuart Knill, in moving a vote of thanks to the Mayor 
for presiding, s stated that the Plumbers’ Company were pre- 
pared to render any assistance in their power to the authorities 
in improving the condition of sanitary plumbing. 

The Rev. H. Collis, honorary secretary to the Maidstone 
Technical School, thanked the Plumbers’ Company for their 
assistance in connection with the establishment of classes for 
technical instruction for plumbing apprentices at the school. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’S FIRE BRIGADE 
REFORM. 


A REPORT has been prepared by the fire brigade committee on 
the measures which are needed to increase the efficiency of the, 
protection against fire in the Metropolis. It comprises a 
scheme by Commander Wells, of which the general principles 
are the following :— 

1. It should be practicable to concentrate 100 men under 
fifteen minutes in any dangerous area for large fire occurrences. 
2. On any call the firemen ought, if the machine leaves the 
station at once, to reach the scene of the fire in less than five 
minutes. 3. The principle of station work should be this :— 
Each station is responsible for a certain area, and on any fire 
occurrence within that area the station concerned should be 
prepared at once to use its entire strength, with two or more 
appliances, and reserve stores, if necessary, at that fire, the first 
supplemental aid coming from the adjacent stations. 4. In 
order to do this effectually at each station there should be— 
(I.) choice of apparatus ; (II.) a good proportion of men on 
duty at the station ; (III.) sufficient firemen and a coachman 
ready clothed, to ride at once with the first machine, two horses 
being also in readiness, so that the first turn-out may be a 
matter of seconds instead of minutes. 5. A sub-station should 
have one man at least besides the duty man ready clothed to 
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assist in horsing the escape, or, if necessary, to run the station 
escape by hand. 

The fire brigade committee have approved of the proposals 
of their chief officer. It is accordingly recommended that a sub- 
station should occupy the same space as a full station, and that 
the engine-room and stables should be in each case of exactly 
the same size. They also recommend that each fire- engine 
station shall be equipped with at least a steam fire-engine, a 
fire-escape drawn by horses, a hose cart and a light manual 
escape, and that the staff of the station shall consist of one 
officer, nine firemen and two coachmen, with four horses ; that 
each sub-station shall be equipped with at least a fire- -escape 
drawn by horses, a hose-cart and a light manual escape, and 
that the staff of the station shall consist of one officer, five 
firemen and one coachman, with two horses ; and that the 
principle of dispensing as a rule with fire-escape and hose-cart 
stations within a radius of about three-quarters of a mile of a 
station at which there is a fire-escape drawn by horses be 
approved. 

The committee’s scheme embodies the provision of new fire- 
engine stations in substitution for existing {ones at Paddington, 

slington, Euston Square, Lewisham and East Greenwich; addi- 
tional fire-engine stations at South Battersea, Shepherd’s Bush, 
Perry Vale, Streatham, West Hampstead and Lee Green ; sub- 
stations with horses at North End, Fulham, Kilburn, Bayswater, 
Caledonian Road, Highbury, Upper Holloway, Homerton, 
Limehouse, Plumstead, Charlton, Eltham, Rushey Green, 
Vauxhall, Camberwell New Road, Herne Hill, Penge, Brixton 
Hill and "Roehampton. This will involve the provision of eight 
new steamers, twenty-nine horsed escapes and the employment 
of 122 additional officers and firemen. 

The capital expenditure for sites, buildings and appliances 
is estimated at 197,185/. The details of the estimated annual 
cost of 23,200/. for maintenance include 10,328/. for the pay of 
the staff and 4,900/. for horses. The estimated capital expen- 
diture at 3 per cent. will involve a repayment of principal of 
3,287/. each year and of interest in the first year of 4,927/,, but 
the interest will decrease yearly by 82/. until the whole cost is 
paid off at the end of sixty years. The committee propose to 
make provision in next year’s estimate for sixty-one additional 
firemen, from thirty to forty additional coachmen and for six 
steam fire-engines, 

The committee also notice the suggestions of the jury in the 
inquest on the Cripplegate fire.. As regards the first suggestion 
of the jury that fire-alarms should be placed on or near every 
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post-box, the committee state that some time ago the Post 
Office did not see its way to fall in with the idea, They had, 
however, recently communicated with each of the vestries and 
district boards suggesting the attachment to every street lamp- 
post, sufficiently high to be out of reach of mischievous persons, 
of a piece of metal stamped the shape of a hand and having 
“fire alarm” inscribed thereon, and that that indicator should 
point in the direction in which the nearest fire-alarm was to be 
found. With reference to the second suggestion of the jury, 
the committee proposed to ask the Corporation to indicate the 
position of fire-hydrants. As to the better utilisation of the 
water in the mains, the chief officer was. now conducting ex- 
periments. Respecting the suggestion that two engines should 
be kept always under steam at the four fire-engine stations in 
the City, the committee state that their recommendations, 
which would include the purchase of six additional steam. fire- 
engines for existing stations, would shortly be submitted to the 
Council. Only one of those stations was in the City. As to 
affording facilities for members of the brigade to become better 
acquainted with buildings, any addition to the work of the 
brigade in the direction of the prevention of fire would require 
an Act of Parliament. 


THE TOWER BRIDGE. 


THE Bridge House estates committee have presented to the 
Corporation an interesting report in relation to the erection 
of the Tower Bridge—a work entrusted to them by the pro- 
visions of the Corporation of London (Tower Bridge) Acts of 
1885, 1889 and 1893. . For many years prior to the scheme for 
the erection of the bridge taking tangible form the necessity of 
additional communication below London Bridge had been 
apparent. As far back as 1867 the late Colonel Haywood, the 
engineer to the City Commission of Sewers, recommended the 
At first a 
scheme was prepared for the widening of London Bridge at an 
expense of 75,000/., but it was eventually withdrawn .at the 
request of the Government, and from 1879 to 1884 the com- 
mittee had under consideration the construction of a high or 
low-level bridge, the establishment of free steam ferries, the 
purchase of the Thames Steam Ferry, and the construction of a 
floating chain bridge. In 1884 the committee recommended 
the construction of a low-level bridge with mechanical openings 
at Irongate Stairs, and Sir Horace Jones, then City architect, and 
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Mr. (now Sir) J. Wolfe Barry were instructed to prepare designs 
for such a bridge. In August 1895 the royal assent was given 
to the Tower Bridge Act. It was agreed to employ Sir Horace 


| Jones as architect and Mr. J. Wolfe Barry as engineer of the 


bridge at a remuneration of 30,000/., to be divided between them 
in such proportions as they might mutually arrange, such sum 
to include all expense of superintendents and clerks of the 
works, but not Mr. Barry’s remuneration for Parliamentary 
services. Sir Horace Jones died in June 1887, and an arrange- 
ment was made between his executors and Mr. Barry for the 
latter to undertake solely the duties of the undertaking. Mr. 
Barry was eventually paid 12,000/. for additional services. A 
considerable quantity of property had to be taken and paid for 
under the powers of the Act, including Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Hartley’s Wharf, St. Olave’s Grammar 
School and other buildings. In carrying out the construction 
of the bridge the work was, divided into separate contracts, 
viz. for the construction of the piers and abutments (Mr. John 
Jackson) 147,279/., the northern approach (Mr. Jackson) 
59,0012., the cast-iron parapets of the northern approach (Mr. 
Jackson) 6,4182., the southern approach (Mr. William Webster) 
39,3272, the hydraulic machinery of the bridge (Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Mitchell & Co.) 98,9627, the iron and _ steel 
work of ‘the superstructure (Messrs. W. Arrol & Co.) 
349,9592., the masonry and brickwork (Messrs. Perry & 
Co.) 142,122/, the paving and lighting (Messrs. Perry 
& Co.) 30,3334, gates, rails and heating apparatus (Messrs. 
W. Sugg & Co.)* 4,793, signalling and interlocking 
apparatus (Messrs. Saxby & Farmer) 8,326/., construction and 
reservoir (Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co.) 2,164/., and other smaller 
contracts. The architect’s original intention was that the 
towers of the bridge should be of masonry alone, but owing to 
the weight it was decided to construct iron pillars at the. 
angles of the piers, braced together horizontally and diagonally, 
and surrounded by masonry. That alteration entailed a con- 
siderable additional expense. The Prince of Wales laid the 
foundation-stone in the name of the Queen on July 21, 1886, 
and the bridge was opened on June 30, 1894, by the Prince on 
behalf of Her Majesty. The approaches to the bridge were 
being maintained by the Corporation, and the City police had 
undertaken the duty of watching the bridge and approaches and 
high level footways. The cleansing of the bridge and approaches 
was costing 1,400/. a year. About 26,000 pedestrians and 
10,000 vehicles cross the bridge daily. Owing to the opening 
of the bridge, the Tower subway had been injuriously affected, 
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and the Corporation had paid compensation for loss of tolls to 
the extent, with costs, of 13,0002. Up to the present 
1,162,2732. had been spent on the bridge, but there were 
two claims still to settle. As evidence of the admirable 
construction of the bridge, it was a source of gratification to 
the committee to state that since the opening only thirteen 
interruptions to the land traffic had occurred by reason of any 
fault in the machinery, and these delays averaged six minutes 
each. No interruption to the river traffic had occurred through 
any defect in the machinery. In view of the intricate nature of 
the machinery, the large amount of traffic that passed through 
and over the bridge, and bearing in mind that the structure 
was the largest bascule bridge in the world, the committee 
thought the Corporation had every cause to be satisfied with 
the construction and general working of the bridge. Though 
regarded by many at first as a costly experiment, the great 
success of the bridge had proved the wisdom of the Corpora- 
tion in adopting the principle of a bascule bridge. The object 
sought to be attained, viz. the relief of traffic passing over 
London Bridge, and giving increased facilities to the traffic 
between the north and south of the, Thames, had been fully 
accomplished. _The committee conclude their report by refer- 
ring to the admirable services of Sir J. Wolfe Barry, Mr. J. A. 
Brand (the City comptroller), Mr. H. Homewood Crawford (the 
City solicitor) ; to the excellent quality of the works executed 
by the contractors, aud the able and efficient manner in which 
Lord Armstrong, Sir William Arrol, Mr. (now Sir) John Jack- 
son, Mr. W. Webster and Mr. T. H. Bartlett had carried out 


their respective contracts. 


BLACKWALL TUNNEL. 


Tue chief engineer to the London County Council has issued 
a final certificate of the completion of the Blackwall Tunnel 
works carried out by Messrs. S. Pearson & Son. The tender 
from the contractors, as accepted by the Council on November 3, 
1891, amounted to 871,000/. To this was subsequently added 
the amount of their contract for forming the raised approach 
roads 8,952/., making the total contract price 879,952/7. The 
total sum included 50,000/. provision money to be used as might 
be necessary in providing for extras incidental to the work in- 
cluded in the contract, such as engine and boiler-houses for 
electric lighting, staircases in shafts, electric-lighting plant, &c. 
All these items have been carried out as well as certain extra 


works which were not contemplated at the time the contract 
was let and which have been ordered or sanctioned during the 
progress of the work. The final measurement when all pro- 
visions are made for extras and deductions on what may be 
called the measured bills of quantities amounts to 830,294/., or 
only 3412. above the cost of the contract work as originally 
contemplated. The value of the work for which the provision 
money was intended under the original contract was 20;277ie 
and the value of the extra works not contemplated under the 
original contract, but which have been sanctioned by the 
Council during the progress of the works, was 18,9052, making 
a total expenditure of 869,4762. There is, therefore, a balance 
of 10,4762. available for electric plant, wiring, &c., to the credit 
of the Council on the total contract sum. The engineer has 
not been able at present to issue a final certificate to the electric- 
lighting contractors, but the sum of 18,0007. voted by the 
Council for the purpose will not, the bridges committee state; 
be exceeded under these contracts and the smaller ones in con- 
nection with the work. Adding this 18,000/. to the 869,476/; 
the value of the work done by Messrs. Pearson & Son, there is 
a grand total for all works connected with the construction of 
the tunnel of $87,476Z. This, it will be seen, exceeds only bya 
little over 7,520/., or by less than I per cent. the gross amount 
of the original contract, and the Council has cbtained, in addi- 
tion to the works contemplated when the contract was let, the 
extra works as before mentioned, 
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THE EDINBURGH TOWN COUNCIL AS BUILDERS. 


THE improvement of the North Bridge, Edinburgh, and the 
construction of approaches having left valuable building sites 
available for the erection of houses in North Bridge Street, the 
question of dealing with them has been several times considered 
by the Town Council. The Lord Provost's committee adopted 
the following resolution :—“That the magistrates and council, 
before proceeding with the reconstruction of North Bridge 
Street themselves, should endeavour to obtain offers from the 
public of such an amount as they would be justified in accept 
ing, and with that view remit to the committee to prepare suit- 
able articles and conditions and expose the area to public sale 
in such lots as may be determined by the committee, at upset 
prices amounting together to not less than 212,000/., with instruc- 
tions to the committee to submit to the council any amended or 
altered elevation plans of which the committee may recommend 
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the approval and report.” At a special meeting of the Town 
Council the resolution was brought up and Mr. Cameron moved 
its adoption. He said the experiences of the sale of properties 
in Princes Street during the last twenty years had been that 
prices ranging from 600/. to 1,000/. a foot had been given. In 
the North Bridge Street was a site of the value of some- 
thing less than Princes Street, and on the new improved 
thoroughfare they would get prices somewhat approaching the 
prices secured in George Street, Princes Street and elsewhere. 
The question of whether the city should or should not build 
had been keenly debated in committee, and there had been a 
majority against the Corporation building. The report showed 
that if the site were sold for 250,o00/., the annual payment 
would be 2,820/.; whilst if the Corporation built, and the 
‘building cost 250,000/., the annual payment would be 5,170/. 
The advocates of building argued that at the end of fifty years 
the city would possess the buildings and the site, whilst by the 
‘other scheme the city would have neither the one nor the other. 
But he maintained that the Council would have something. 
The difference between the respective losses of 2,820/. and 
5,170/. was 2,350/. If they built they had to pay 5,170/ ; if 
they did not build they would save 2,350/. a year, and as the 
treasurer made a great point of the fact that he would have the 
buildings at the end of fifty years, he (Mr. Cameron) had to 
point out that under his scheme they would have in the bank, 
calculating at 3 per cent. interest, a sum of 265,00c/. 

Bailie M‘Kenzie, in seconding, said the Council was elected 
for certain purposes, and building of great value, with the 
results extending fifty or sixty years in front of them, was not 
one of those purposes. In addition, the Council was not the 
best body for doing this work. In all probability they could 
not do it as economically and as advantageously as a private 
builder. There were two great movements in trade at the 
present time—the co-operative movement and the limited 
liability movement. They saw how the working classes were 
being swept in in immense numbers into the co-operative stores, 
and how trade was taken away from the retail shopkeeper. If 
that movement went on, would it not have a considerable effect 
upon the retail proprietor? Limited. liability companies must 
also be considered. Shareholders would be naturally in- 
terested in the business in which they had shares, and it did 


not follow that they would require shops fronting the principal | 


streets to the same extent as before. Why should the city 
_ build? He regarded this proposal as only the beginning of the 
introduction of a pernicious principle into municipal work that 


would land them into great. difficulty and into very heavy 
liabilities in a very short time. 

Treasurer M‘Crae asked any member if, after reading the 
report, they did not feel that the Lord Provost’s committee had 
come to a very lame and impotent conclusion, and to a judg- 
ment which was not according to the evidence. From the time 
that he first introduced this scheme he had given it the closest 
study, and he believed that the course which he advocated was 
the only way in which the city could take proper advantage of 
this site. which they had bought, and which in duty to the rate- 
payers they were bound to get the best return from. A number 
of objections had been made to that course. It was objected 
that the Corporation should not go in for speculative building. 
There was certainly no speculation in selling the ground, 
because there they would be face to face with a dead loss. 
But supposing the city undertook the rebuilding of this 
area, it was impossible that there should be. a loss so 
large as they would have to face if they sold the ground. 
He did not see where speculation came in there. They 
were not entering on this to make profit. They were 
carrying out a great public improvement, and he believed 
that if they had polled the citizens by plébiscite, they would ask 
the Corporation to rebuild that area themselves. He read a 
letter by Mr. Adam W. Black, whose firm—A. & C. Black, 
publishers—had been proprietors. in North Bridge Street for 
many years, who said :—“ My belief is that the Corporation has 
now an opportunity that never can occur again of acquiring as 
a permanent asset the principal artery of the town. It is a 
unique opportunity which, as far as my information reaches, 
has not occurred in the experience of the municipal authority 
of any other large city in this country.” He (the treasurer) 
believed that the Council dared not ignore the possibilities before 
them, nor ought they to allow their feelings to run away with their 
judgment or shirk their responsibilities. This was one of the 
greatest improvements that had taken place in modern times in 
that city, and he believed also that, having regard to the 
unique nature of the ground, it would be one of the most 
profitable improvements that the city had ever undertaken. 

Mr. Auldjo Jamieson said that if this or any other public 
body entered upon what he would not call speculation, as that 
term appeared to give offence, but would call enterprise, it did 
so under difficulties which an ordinary private contractor and 
builder did not labour under. He thought there was a grave 
danger lest the feelings of partisanship should do harm to the 
interests of the city. He was strongly averse to the city under- 
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taking the rebuilding but he was equally strongly of the con- 
viction that unless they, got a fair price they must’ rebuild. 
Going into the financial aspect of the question, Mr. Jamieson 
estimated it to have an initial cest of 594,000/. That was a 
magnificent sum of money to deal with, but 1t had vast ‘possi- 
bilities of loss as well as of gain, and he agreed with those who 
said it was not the business of a Corporation like that to ‘run 
after the zgis fatuius of gain with the certainty only that it 
had so much at stake. 

Mr. Cranston said the real issue was, Were they as a Cor- 
poration to build, or were they not? He believed that if the 
citizens were polled on the subject three-fourths would be 
against rebuilding by the Corporation. His hope was that they 
would agree not to build unless they were compelled to do so 
by not getting a fair price for the ground. 

Judge Dunlop moved that the “Council fix the upset price of 
the ground at 240,000/. 

Judge Grieve seconded and Sir James Russell supported 
Judge Dunlop’s amendment. 

Mr. Cameron amended his motion by substituting a sum of 
230,000/,, failing the realisation of which sum the Corporation 
erect the buildings themselves. 

The Lord Provost, in winding up the discussion, held that 
there was a great difference between the city undertaking work 
of this kind and going in for the purchase of its tramways, 
electric light, public’ parks, 
ventured to predict that if they were to expend half a million of 
the city’s money in this way and pledge its credit to the extent 
of large sums like this, then they prejudicially affected that 
credit in the market. « If they took 200,000/. as the cost of the 
buildings and 212,000/. as the cost of the site and assumed that 
16, -s00/, was their ‘net rental, that only left them 4 per cent. for 
the money. Now, he did not think that was an extravagant 
return for going into a large speculation like this. He was 
very much against the Corporation undertaking the rebuilding 
themselves. He felt that they had no right to go into a specu- 
lation of this kind while there were other people ready to step 
into it. This was a marketable commodity which they could 
sell without the smallest difficulty and get the market price 
for it. 

Mr. Mortimer’ moved the approval of the Lord Provost’s 
committee’s recommendation, with the substitution of the sum 
of 230,0007., and‘with the option that the ground be exposed 
for sale in one or more lots. 

Mr. Cameron then withdrew his motion. 


or anything of that kind.* He 


——< 


Judge Dunlop accepted a rider to his motion, moved by 
Mr. Mallinson, to the effect that unless the upset price fixed: 
by the Council was realised by the several lots sold the whole 
matter be brought back to the Council. 

On a division, Judge Dunlop’s motion was defeated by 
twenty-two to twenty votes. 

‘In the final‘division, Mr. Mortime?s motion was carried 
over that of Treasurer M‘Crae’s by twenty-five votes to fifteen. — 

The Council rose after a sitting of over six hours. 
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Albert Baudoin, is to ve reproduced by subscription of half a guinea a set. They are exceedingly artistic, and would grace the walls of : 


house.”—THE GENTLEWOMAN AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these Plates, they have been reproduced by Subscription at Half a Guinea the Set, and are © 
ready for issuing. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 STRAND, W.C. 


om = May be had framed in Solid Oak Spates with Mounts, at Three Bhdaiis. 
. the set of Five Plates. a 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read tn public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
‘publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devoté to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS) Banc. 
¥,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xv. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Feb. 14.--Competitive designs are 
invited for erection of technical schools. First premium 50/, 
which will merge in the commission if he be entrusted to carry 
out the work. Second premium 20/. Particulars at the Borough 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 

BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 

District Council Offices, Belper. 
____BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. — March 14.— The Corporation 
invite competitive plans for police-station and lock-up, to be 
erected at a cost not exceeding 5,000/. Premiums of 50/. and 
257, Mr. Rob. Weddell, town clerk, Town Hall, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

PORT ELIZABETH.—Feb. 15.—The public library com- 
mittee offer prizes of 100 guineas and 50 guineas for designs 
for a new library building. Messrs. Wm. Savage & Sons, 
&5 London Wall, London, E.C. 

SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
_ at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 


BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO. 


WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


62 WATLING STREET, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Heating by Hot Water, or High or Low Pressure 
Steam, expeditiously carried out on the most approved 
principles. Special attention given to Private Residences. 


ESTIMATES ‘FREE. ' Seri 


the design that may be selected for the work, and-one of 1cof 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
F, J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Feb. 14.—For additions and alterations to the 
farm steading at Daviot Branch Asylum. Mr. George Taylor, 
clerk of works, Aberdeen Asylum. 

ABERDEEN.—Feb. 17.—For erection of warehouse at Mill- 
bank, Berryden Road. Mr.R. G. Wilson, architect, 181A Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ARMAGH.—Feb. 21.—For reconstructions and repairs to 
church schools on.The Mall, Armagh. Messrs. J. J. Phillips 
& Son, architects, 61 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb. 14.—For reconstruction of the Theatre 
Royal, Wellington Street. Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, architect, 
13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Feb. 14.—For alteration to rooms 
on ground and second floors of town hall, laying in speaking- 
tubes, paperhanging, varnishing, &c., for the Corporation. 
Plans, &c., on application to the borough engineer. 


BATH.—Feb. 21.—For enlargement’ of the Oak Street 
schools, Mr. William John Willcox, architect, 1 Belmont, 
Bath. 

BATLEY.—Feb. 24.—For additions and alterations to Board 
schools at Purwell. Mr, Walter Hanstock, architect, Branch 
Road, Batley. 

BELFAST.—For erection of semi-detached villas at White- 
head. Messrs. Russell & Lockwood, architects, 16 Waring 
Street, Belfast. 


BIDEFORD.—Feb. . 14..—For erection of a pair of “semi- 
detached villas in the Abbotsham Road. Mr. R. T. Hookway, 
architect, Bridgeland Street, Bideford. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Feb. 17.—For excavating and’ fixing. cast- 
iron cylinders in the construction of a well and for making a 
bore-hole from the bottom of the same, in accordance with the 
specification and the printed forms and schedules. Mr. piGoax 
superintendent engineer, Kent Street, Birmingham, 


Boston Spa.—Feb. 14.—For alteration of shop premises 
and putting in new shop front. Messrs. Buttery & Birds, 
architects, Queen Street, Morley. 


,BRADFORD.—For new water-closets, relaying yards, pointing, 
&c., to twelve houses, Manchester Road. Mr. H. Hardaker, 
architect, Ivegate Chambers, New Ivegate. 

BRISTOL.—Feb. 17.—For alterations to the Gazette Market, 
Post Office Passage and Nicholas Street. Mr. Thomas Henry 
Yabbicom, city engineer, 51 Prince Street, Bristol. 


BRISTOL.—Feb., 18.—For erection of a granary at Avon- 


mouth. Secretary, Docks Committee, 19 Queen Square, 
Bristol. 


BUCKLEY.—Feb. 14.—For extension of the boys and girls’ | 


schools. 
Chester. 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—Feb., 23.—For building cells and 
other work at police station. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, surveyor, 
Queen Street, Exeter. 

BURNLEY.—For concreting and plastering of seven houses 
in Manchester Road, Nelson. Mr. Wm. Whittaker, 153A 
Accrington Road, Burnley. 

CARDIFF.— March '2.—For erection of a new Board school, 
cookery kitchen, laundry and manual instruction centre at 
Marlborough Road. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, archi- 
tects, Pearl Street, Cardiff. 


Messrs. J. H. Davies & Sons, 24 Newgate Street, 
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CARLISLE.—Feb.- 25.—For erection of a central electric 
lighting station, consisting of engine-house, boiler-house, office, 
‘stores, chimney, &c., in James Street. Mr. Henry C. Marks, 
‘city, engineer, 36 Fisber Street, Carlisle. 


CARLISLE.—-Feb. 17.—For erection of boys’ department at 
the Bishop Goodwin Memorial Schools, Blackwell Road. Mr. 
Geo. Dale Oliver, 5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CHESTER.— Feb. 14.—-For extension of the boys and girls’ 
schools at Buckley. Messrs. J. H. Davies & Sons, 24 Newgate 
. ‘Street, Chester. 

CORNWALUL.—Feb. 17.—For renovation of Tresillian Wes- 
leyan chapel. Mr. J. Collett, jun., secretary, Renovation Com- 


mittee. 

COWLING.—Feb. 15.—For erection of warehouse, Croft 
Mills, Cowling. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Exchange 
Buildings, Skipton. 

DARTFORD.— 


ing a flight of steps in A vate street leading fron Mount 
Pleasant Road to Mount Pleasant Terrace. Mr. W. Harston, 
High Street, Dartford. 

DARTFORD.—March 14.—For erection of additional build- 
ings, enclosure walling and other work at West Hill. Mr. G. H. 
Tait, architect, Lowfield Street, Dartford. 


DARWEN. For the erection of three sale shops 
in the Fish Marker Mr. W. R. W. Smith-Saville, borough 
surveyor. 


DENBIGH.—March 1.—For alterations and additions to the 
court-house at Llanrwst. Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, county 
surveyor, Denbigh. 

DENHOLME.—Feb. 21.—For erection of 89 roods of dry 
fence wall with coping in lime, on site of sewage farm, near 
Doe Park. Messrs. W. B. Woodhead & Son, 18 Exchange, 
Bradford. 

DENHOLME.—Feb. 21.—For construction of 14-inch brick- 
-work culvert, 6 feet diameter. Messrs. W. B. Woodhead & 
Son, 18 Exchange, Bradford. 

DEVIZES.—Feb. 15.—For building: an additional storey to 
the infectious hospital at the Wilts’ County Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum. Mr. Chas. S. Adye, county surveyor of Wilts, County 
Offices, Trowbridge. 

DEWSBURY.— Feb. 11.— For erection of reading-rooms. 
Mr. Arthur A. Stott, architect, Heckmondwike. 
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BURNS 


BEST 


LOWEST 


No. 006: 


THE STEWART ELECTRICAL SYNDICATE, LUD. 


eee 5 NEW COMPTON STREET, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, wc. 


DOUGLAS Cc. BATE, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Manager. 


eeen HOUR eee 


LAT > 


150 to 200 houts with ONE pair of Carbons. 
Singly on 90 to 120 Volts. 

2 in. Series on 180 to 240 Volts. 

5 in. Series on 450 to 600 Volts. 


Our SPECIAL Lamp Burns SINGLY on 180 to 240 Volts. 


in Quality. 


WRITE FOR NEW PRICE LIST OF ALL PATTERNS. 


taking-down and rebuilding 
Mr. H. 


DrwspurRY.—Feb. 16.—For 
boundary wall on the west side of Boothroyd Lane. 
Dearden, surveyor, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

DEwspurRy.—Feb. 17.—For erection of the first portion ot 
a new stone church, consisting of chancel, aisles and vestries, a 
tower and three bays of the nave, Savile Town. Mr. Charles J. 
Ferguson, architect, 42 Clareville Grove, South Kensington, 


DEwsBuRY.—Feb. 18.—For erection of a reading-room and 
caretaker’s house at Thornhill Edge. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, 
architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 


DovER.—Feb. 15.—For erection of a cart-shed at Union 
Road. Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, Town Hall, Dover. 


| SRASTBOURNE.—For erection of house and shop. Mr. 


W. H. Raffles, architect, 9 Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


Eppw VALE.—Feb. 18.—For erection of cou schools, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, clerk, Ebbw Vale. 

ELGIn.—Feb. 21.—For erection of a villa. 
Pratt, County Bank House, Elgin. 


ENNISKILLEN.—Feb. 17.—For erection of a creamery for 
the Springfield Co-operative Dairy Society, Limited. Mr. 
Thos. Dundas, Springfield. 


EXETER.—Feb. 19.— For erection of new offices in St. 
Thomas, Exeter, for Messrs. Willey & Co. engineers. Mr. 
Charles E. Ware, architect, Gandy Street, Exeter. 


FARSLEY.—For erection of a pair of semi-detached villas 
in New Street. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, architects, Craven 
Bank Chambers, Bradford. 


FARTOWN.—Feb. 16.—For erection of two dwelling-houses 
in Spaines Road, Fartown. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 9 Queen 
Street, Huddersfield. 

FRASERBURGH.—Feb. 
College Bounds. Messrs. 
211 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

FRINTON-ON-SEA.—Feb. 18.—For erection of a school to 
accommodate 150 children. Mr. S. T. James, architect, 
Frinton-on-Sea. 

GRAVESEND.—F eb. 17.—For erection of a market and fire- 
engine station, steam-roller house, mortuary and weights and 
measures office. Mr, Edmund J. Bennett, 24 Darnley Road, 
Gravesend. 


Mr. Rae B. 


14.-For erection of buildings at 
D. & J. R. McMillan, architects, 


EReKr 


ARG ‘LAMP 


DIAL OIISIY 


i 
NN 


LONGEST in Life. PR tiles 1 0 
HIGHEST in Efficiency. — 
SHORTEST in Length. 


INE PRICE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
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HALIFAX.—Feb. 14.—For pulling-down the Pack Horse IRELAND. — For erection of a constabulary barrack in 
lodging-house and the erection of corn warehouse, stabling, | Ballinagh, co. Cavan, Mr. R. N. Somerville, county surveyor, 
&c., Charlestown Road. Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, architect and | Cavan. 
surveyor, Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax. IRELAND.—For erection of a Methodist church at Bally- 

HALIFAX.—-Feb. 19.—For erection of a dwelling-house in | nafeigh. Messrs. Forman & Aston, architects, Queen’s 
Rhodes Street. Messrs. Chas. F..L. Horsfall & Son, architects, | Buildings, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. IRELAND.—-Feb. 21.—For painting and repairs of the 


Ha.irax —Feb. 15.— For erection of a machine toolworks, 
pattern shop and offices, with show and store rooms, large 
goods yard, boundary walls, approach road and appurtenances. 
Mr. T. Lister Patchett, architect, George Street Chambers, 
Halifax. : 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 14.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villa residences at Savile Park. Mr. Medley Hall, 
architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—For erection of a pair of houses in Park 
Drive. Mr. J. F. Royce, 9 Station Square, Harrogate. 

HAstTINGs.—Feb. 14.—For supply and erection (on founda- 
tions to be put in by the Corporation) of five ornamental 
covered seats, to be fixed along the sea front between the 
Hastings Pier and the South Colonnade. Mr. P. H. Palmer, 
M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Hastings. 

Hastincs.—Feb. 14.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
boundary walls, clarification works, Bulverhythe. Mr. Philip 
H. Palmer, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 


HEREFORD.—March 19.—For cleaning down the front of 


the shire hall and redressing the stone columns, &c., of the | 


large portico. Mr. J. F. Symonds, clerk of the peace, Shire 
Hall, Hereford. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 23.—For erection of warehouse, 
offices, entrance gateway and other work, at Clough House 
Mills. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a chancel, 
morning chapel, clergy and choir vestries, organ loft, &c., to 
Marsden Church, Huddersfield. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, 
Huddersfield. 

IpswicH.—Feb. 15.—For erection of premises for the 
higher-grade school in Tower ramparts. Mr. J. S. Corder, 
architect, Wimborne House, Tower Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 14.—-For erection of the parish church at 
Doneskea, Dundrum. Mr. Walter G. Doolin, architect, 
Dawson Chambers, Dublin. 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.O., 


Roman Catholic church at Knockaney, co. Limerick. Mr. 
J. Doherty, architect, Kilmallock. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 15.—For erection of a _ 'creamety . at 
Pomeroy railway station. Mr. W. D. Henry, Pomeroy. 

KEIGHLEY.—Feb. 18.—For erection of soap and oil works 
at Thwaites. Messrs. Barber Hopkinson & Co., architects, 
Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley. 

KEIGHLEY.—For erection of a bonding warehouse. Messrs. 
John Judson & Moore, architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 

KEIGHLEY.—Feb. 18.—For erection of three shops, Fleece 
Street. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, architects, 1 Scott Street, 
Keighley. 

LEEDS.—For erection of five houses in Brudenell Road, 
Hyde Park. Mr. W. Squires, architect, Royal Exchange 
Chambers, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 21.—For erection of four shops in Central 
Road. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Leeds. 


LEICESTER.—Feb. 25.—For construction of foundations, 


| wing walls and abutments for bridges over the Willow Brook 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


at St. Barnabas Road, Bridge Street and Stonebridge Street, 
and works in connection therewith, Mr. E. G. Mawbey, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 

LyME REGIS,—Feb. 28.—For erection of five almshouses 
and offices. Mr, Walter J. Fletcher, Lyme Regis. 

MACCLESFIELD.—Feb. 17.—For alterations and additions 
to. school on Park Green. Mr. James Stevens, 88 Mosley 
Street, Manchester. 

MALVERN.—March 1.—For laying-out site (about 24 acres), 
enclosing same and erecting thereon the several buildings and 
pavilions for a sanatorium. Mr. William Lambert, clerk to the 
Malvern Hospital Committee, Malvern. 

MANCHESTER.—For the erection of a mission hall and two 
shops in Oldham Road, Miles Platting. Mr. Fredk. W. Dixon, 
architect, Trevelyan Buildings, Manchester. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


“ Stone and Wood Work. 


have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bilisof Quantities, Spectficationsand Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colourr. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
Gertificate Books.for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 


ALL ° 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
e6nvelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Bqual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
‘ at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
eation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per aie a 


OLDACRES & CO., 52’ CHANOERY 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14/’x 9!’ x5", 2s. each. 


R. G@. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & co.'8 


ALABASTER 
BAMFLES FRED, R LO GC KS. 


87 King Street, Derby. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
ee See ee eee See Ok See ee a 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


BMALL, MBDIUM, AND LARGE. 


_ EBenoils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 


Hear ood Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 


Wares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c,, and| 


Artists’ Materials of every description. | 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kiagdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London -Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMEST STRECT 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET| 
Westminster, S.W. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post 7d. | 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Raiiway Approach, London Bridge,&.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


H. 7. MOUNTENEY & CO., [St 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. 
GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS. 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c, 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELEOTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. skilled staff. 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 28. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, Londor, E.C 
See 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (ip to. 
73 inches wide) 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Fampter, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED, 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &o, 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


| Telephone No. 8,185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London,’” 
eS S——usuensaietbassss-isninsianeanei, 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED : 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, #9 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistio and Oommeroial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALS AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


- WRW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. | 


And LONDON. 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped,raised,and 
, repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required, 


” Golliery Signals 


AND 


Sapplied and fixed. Esti- 
mates free. Distance nc 
object. 


TELEGRAMS, A 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” 


ml 


ewe OASES FOB THE AROHITECT. 
. Price 2s,-- Office: 175 Strand, Londrn, W.C Me 
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MARYPORT.—Feb. 17.—For alterations to be made in 


premises at Grasslot. Mr. C. Eaglesfield, Maryport. 
MIDDLESBROUGH.—Feb. 14.—For erection of small villa’ on 
the Tofton Park Estate, Linthorpe. Mr. Arthur F. Newsome, 
architect, Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


MIDPLETON.—For erection of a branch store and three 
dwelling-houses at Mills Hill. Mr. Fred. W. Dixon, architect, 
Trevelyan Buildings, Manchester. 


MORLEY.—Feb. 14.—-For construction of retaining wall and 
culvert in the Bottoms. Mr. M. H. Sykes, borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Morley. 

NELSON.—For erection of eight dwelling-houses in Victoria 
Terrace, Brierfield) Mr. Wm. Dent, architect, Railway Street, 
Nelson. 

NEW TREDEGAR (MON.).—Feb. 14.—For erection of twelve 
cottages, Merthyr Colliery. Tredegar Iron and Coal Company, 
Limited, Tredegar. 


NOTTING HILL.—Feb. 16.—For erection of new vestries to 
All Saints Church. Messrs. Boreham & Morton, surveyors, 


Sunderland. | 
OAKWORTH.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a shed at Oakworth 
Mills. Messrs. John Judson & Moore, architects, Oakworth, 


near Keighley. 


OMAGH.—Feb. 19.—For erection of business premises in 
Market Street. Mr. Wm. Barker, architect, Londonderry. 


PAULTON.—Feb. 24.—For erection of Wesleyan day schools. 
Mr. William F. Bird, architect, Midsomer Norton. 


PLYMOUTH.—Feb, 21.—For erection and completion of a 
refuse destructor, with all necessary flues, fittings, boilers, &c. 
Mr. James Paton, borough engineer and surveyor. 


PORTISHEAD.—Feb. 14.—For erection of a small mortuary 
and tool-house, entrance porch, boundary wall, pillars, &c., 
and making and fixing about 165 yards of iron fencing, with 
necessary entrance gates, &c. Mr. T. J. Moss Flower, Carlton 
Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


PRESTON.—Feb. 23.—For erection of a school for the Royal 
Cross School for the Deaf. Messrs. Sames & Green, 65 North- 
gate, Blackburn. 


RAWMARSH.—For erection of twelve new cottages, Goose- 


SCOTLAND.—Feb. 19.—For 
house, Tytler Street, Forres. 
tects, Inverness. 

SETTLE.— Feb. 
National school. 
Accrington. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—-Feb. 15.—For erection of mixed school, 
offices, &c., at Hythe, for the Fawley School Board. Messrs. 
Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, architects, g Portland Street, 


erection of semi-detached 
Messrs. Ross & Macbeth, archi- 


19.—For alterations and _ extensions. to 
Mr. Henry Ross, architect, Cannon Street, 


Southampton. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 16.—For erection of factory build- 
ings, offices, stables, fencing, &c., and other works incidental 
thereto, at Redbridge, near Southampton. Messrs. Lemon & 
Blizard, Lansdowne "House, Castle Lane, Southampton. 


SOUTHSEA.—Feb. 16.—For alterations and additions to 
Offices, St. Michael’s Road. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, archi- 
tects, Prudential Buildings, Commercial Road, Portsmouth. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—Feb. 16.—For erection of vagrant 
wards, receiving wards and lodge ; also for farm buildings and 
alterations to offices.at the workhouse. Mr. C. Lynam, archi- 
tect, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


SUSSEX.—Feb. 14.—For erection of casual wards and offices 
at the workhouse, Uckfield. Mr. F. Holman, clerk, Lewes. 


THORNBURY.—March 2 —For erection of infant school and 
alterations and extensions to the existing mixed enc Mr. 
Samuel Fudge, architect, Thornbury. 


TREDEGAR.— Feb. 21.—For erection of the Tredegar 
County School. Mr. C. Dauncey, solicitor, Tredegar. 


UCKFIELD.—Feb. 14.—For erection of casual wards and 
offices at Uckfield.. Mr. F. Holman, clerk, Lewes. { 


UPPERMILL.—Feb. 19.—For rebuilding Uppermill Bridge 
over the River Tame. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county sur- 
veyor, Wakefield. 


Usk (MON.).—For repairs and additions to buildings at the 
higher-grade school. Mr. Fenton Geo. Harris, clerk, Estate 
Offices, “Usk. 


WALES.—March 14.—For preparing plans, specifications, 
and estimate of cost for erecting a stone bridge over the river 


butt Street. Mr. J. Platts, architect, Old Bank Buildings, High | Towy at Dryslwyn Ford, in the parish of Langathen. Mr. W. 
Street, Rotherham. Bowen Davies, surveyor, Broad Oak, Llandilo. 
‘AYDRO- EXTRAGTORS. PAVING ( ee CONDUCTC 
* ASPHALTE ee COMPANY. CONDUCTORS. 


a mi 
Bi 


A 
Hil a 


iN HAL Su Hl 


POT GASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


LondonjA gent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’ 8 
Inn Road, W.O. OATALOGUES FREE. 


EMLEY & SONS, L” 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, > 


ALABASTER, &c. 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


RICHARD OD. 


3ATCHELOR, 


~eye Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


ESTAB.] (1871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“‘LIMMER, LONDON,? 862, — 


eae 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roots, 
Luwn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake yy 
Unrivalled for Quality, Oolour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 

‘* Model Dwelling,’? New: 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


<;)|LIGHT SEA GREEN | 
gi] DEEP OLIVE GREEN 
DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


-'BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60, 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


OLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Oloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 64. 
Offica: 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


oO ih 2 f) % Zep, 
| peers ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 8,20 ee pitegeny 
8 Cae ier, (6) g, y) 
9 Shyer WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. By ey 
Fait se) Larcest STEAM Wervt-Borty¢ Toors IN THE KINGDOM. 8 ym 8 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON: 


and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and rectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(late J. TILL), 


BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. d 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Bestored 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM," 
Lomaos Office, § Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0. 


rr | 


== ROMAN MARBLE, 

' GLASS, and 
TERRAZZO 
Mosaics, 


MARBLE 


@ FLOORS & ARCHITECTURAL wi 


ESTIMATED FOR. 


ANSELM ODLING & SONS, LTD: 
Crown Wharf, Poole St., London, N. 
——— 


), THE WOOD CARVING CO., 


LIMITED, 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture dona: Makers, &c. 


Hand Carving of every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns..°! 
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SUPPLEMENT ale 
WALEs.—Feb. 21.—For erection of schools at Gnoll Park BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
Road, Neath, Glamorganshire, for 950 children. Mr. J. Cook For construction of various streets, for the Corporation. 
Rees, St Thomas’s Chambers, Neath. J. Cleator . : oe phy Repro 
WALES.—For erection of four semi-detached cottages at F. MACKENZIE, Barrow-in-Furness (accepted). bn a he i 
Aberfan. Mr. C. Bailey, architect, Quaker’s Yard. BOURNE. 
WaALrs.—Feb. 17.—For erection of vestry contiguous to the For erection of cattle market in the. Marquis of Granby Yard, 
parish church, Corwen. Messrs. John Williams & Son, archi- and the erection of blacksmith’s shop. Mr. J. CLARE, 


tects, &c., Caen. | surveyor, Sleaford. 


WALES.-Feb. 28.-For extension and alteration of chapel | ©: Barnes Dini aD Avis Aik Mop pam Ses. 
. S| Je W. Rowe e ry ° 8 ° e 8 . 668 y Oo 
at the Baptist church of Pisgah, Cymmer. Mr. D. Jones, | ‘ 
| Wadsley & Co. . : . . . : . 564.0. 0 
secretary, 146 High Street, Cymmer, Porth. IY Sep ie tae BPE asia’ 
WALES.—Feb. 18.—For erection of a school at Gwaelody- |  ¢ ee ; : é ; , Mes 
ee |  Gelsthorpe & Son : . : . : 2 SAL tl ao 
garth, for the’ Pentyrch School Board. Mr. E. M. Bruce| fF puattinson ; ‘ 2 f : 512.0 0 
Vaughan, architect, Borough Chambers, Cardiff. J. B. Newton f ‘ Ebest irere 
WALES.—Feb. 17.—For erection of 44 houses at Pend- | Wricut & WALL, Botine (accepted ) 2 443 6 °7 
darren, Merthyr. Messrs. Woodman & Williams, architects, | 
Brynhyfr dd, Penydarren, Merthyr. | . SE Geet BORIS 
e-toc y : y |For alterations. and additions to the Oozells Street school. 
WooDBRIDGE.—Feb. 19.—For erection of a classroom at Messrs. MARTIN & CHAMBERLAIN, architects, 106 Col- 
the grammar school. Mr. F. J. A. Wood, Church Street, | more Row, Birmingham. 
Woodbridge. | RANE Hughes * 3,981 0 9 
= * Accepted subject to approval of Education Department. 
BRIGHTON. 
TEN DERS | For the completion of the electric-light wiring, &c., of the Town 
Hall. Mr. FRANCIS J. C. May, borough engineer. 
ALNMOUTH. | | We, Bryer & Cot Lintited * 7, ; : : ian Bz tH Sato 
For erection of house in Argyle Street. Mr. G. REAVELL, jun., | Soe. & Dow en a ; Ht 399 S x 
architect, Alnwick. | C.G. Reed & Son’ . : ; : SS) 98s" 10-6 
Accepted tenders. H. V. James, Mills & Co.. : : 860 0 O 
A. H. Woop, Army and Navy “Mansions 
J. Armstrong, Lesbury, Northumberland, mason £213 17 0 : tia ) 
T. Darling, Alnwick, plasterer P ‘ PBS d Baro | Victoria Street, London, S.W. (accepted) . 705 0 °'O 
Wilkin & Dickman, Alnwick, plumber . +. 45 19 -o'| " BRIXHAM. 
J. Purdie, Alnwick, "tiler 3 ‘ p .° 32 17. © | For new roof and lead gutters to St. Mary’s Church. 
J. Wallace, Alnwick, painter b .. 10,9 O- || Sie Horwell »: - : 5 " ‘ : .£,140 10.0 
Joiner- -work done by employer. | W. Wyatt .. : : A STN A eS 
| Se ELS Vs Brixham (accepted) ; “ . Ae pO spe Cole: 
CHINGFORD. : 
ARR TOR: For erection of block of three shops. Mr. J. EDWARD STILL, 
For preparing, staining and polishing. all the dormitory floors | architect, 82 rae Street Lae Pee. 
at the West London District Schools, for the Board of ; Olver. A : ; F + 453950 Dene 
Management. | Dabbs > : ; ° . ‘ . » 3,900 GO 
J. J. RicHARDs, London (accefied ). | Castle & Son . . . ° : . «. 3,060:".0 e 


HAM HILL TONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


AN HAM HILUu AND DOULTING Some co. 
(Incorporating The Ham, Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting. Stone Co 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER- HAM, SOMERSET. Londen Agent, Mr. EB. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Geven St., STRAND. 


A RMOUK E D DOC 


AUTOMATIG OR NON-AUTOMATIC. 


A STEEL SHEATHED WOODEN DOOR 
WHICH IS FIREPROOF. 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE FIRE OFFICES COMMITTEE. 


. 3 ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, AND WILL NOT BUCKLE NOR WABFP, 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


| DOWSON, TAYLOR & COMPANY. Ltd., 

; 14 VICTORIA STREET LONDON: AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. bo 

BILLS OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 
CONTRACTS, PLANS, 


_LITHOGRAPHED IN BEST STYLE & WITH GREAT EXPEDITION BY 


Ld 
Prartrvidzee & Coopex, 
ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ LITHOGRAPHERS, 
191 & 192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLisaep OVER HaLy NTURY. ho LIBERAL- DISCOUNTS ACODER DISS, T¢ ARPANGEMENTS. 


12 


BURNLEY. 


For extension of the electric-light station. 

borough surveyor. 
Tronfounder. 
F. Morton & Co.. ‘ , 

E. Wood 

J. Abbott & Co. 

J. Tildesley . 

Holmes & Co. 

Cross & Cross 

Thompson Bros. . 

J. FORSTER & Co., St. “Helens (accepted 

- Slater. 
W. Schofield : s 
W. STANWORTH (accepted). 
Plumber and olazier. 

W. Scott . 

Jj. Brooks. : 

Sutcliffe & Whittaker : 

J. Shoesmith 

H. Walker . 

R. Roberts . 

J. Smith 

OWEN & Co. (a6 cepted ) 


Plasterer and Pane 


Preston. & Son 

Rk. Rawlinson & Son 

J. Moore 4 

- S. RATCLIFFE (accepted) 
L, & J. Hargreaves 5 

J. Smith 

M. Greenwood (painting only) 

H. Walker (painting only) . 

L. A. Rosse (painting only) . 


DALTON-IN-FURNESS. 


For wrought-iron gates and railings to 
buildings. Mr. GRUNDY, architect. 


WORRALL & Co. , Liverpool (accepéed ). 


DEVONPORT. 


For reseating, painting, &e., of the board-room at the 


house, Ford. 
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I 
DERBY. 
Mr. G. H. PICKLES, | For sewerage work at Mickleover. 
J. Tomlinson -£318 0 oO 
T. RADFORD, Mickleover Derby (secepted) oo BLS ere 
£454. 4 10 J. Vernon 3 + 312. Ope 
ATT NOV RO G. F. Tomlinson . 310 0 O 
870) OO H. P. Robinson : : 310 0 O 
442 1 9% | For. additions to pone at ‘Clown Mecaa ROLLINSON & 
See) 8 10 Son, architects, 3 Street, Chesterfield. 
; 357 yas G,. Haynes . B770 °o 0 
i yd h HONG J. Turner 766 8 o 
) et 359°" 5" Ol ea Collingham 761 0 0 
GC. Levick erey om ate. 
FEO Ci Tee ller 23 696 0:0 
eA Pe J. Jackson, Whitwell (accepted) . 632°19° °2 
227 2 
oo Io Oo DORSET. 
231 Oo o| For forming footpath about 500 yards long on the south side of 
2300/0700 Ringwood Road, Branksome. Mr. SAMUEL J. NEWMAN, 
228°) OFT Oy surveyor, 3 Tennyson Bue Ashley Road, Branksome. 
226.0" 0 W. Grey ; 2 . : » £97 Thee 
B22 ZLO eG? Brixey... , 97°10 
20Ra O40 Grounds & Newton 03 ANeo 
G. T. Budden GO} 2586 
TIi2 ONO S; Saunders ». 89 16 Io 
10722200 0 G. MAIDMENT, Branksome (accepted) . 82.19 3 
99 12 6 
99 7 4 
O38 137 LO DUDLEY. 
or 3 8| For erection of a grammar school and master’s house in St. 
AS TLS James’s Road. Messrs. WOODHOUSE & WILLOUGHBY, 
46 12 6 architects, 100 King Street, Manchester. 
40 14 34. 'H. Willcock ee A £8 265 0 Oo 
C. A. Horton A : 7760 OO 
H. Gough . 7551070) as 
new county police GC Brown 7,385 0 0 
R. Thompson 7,372 5.10 
Holland & Son. 7,290; Oma 
W. H. Gibbs 7,120. .0no 
J. Harley & Son 6,900 0 O 
work- | I. Buxton . : 6,800 0 oO 
J. H. Whittaker & Ge. ‘ 6,700 0 O 
£142 13°50 WEBB & ROUND, Dudley (accepted ) 6,675 oO oO 


Rusk & SONS, Plymouth (accepted) 


WELDON STONE.) 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kindsof BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
VELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and cther Particulars apply to 
FOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
a ee ny 


EBURITE FAIENCE, &¢. 


Alfred Whitehead, 
CONTRACTOR FOR DECORATION 
IN CERAMICS. 


35°36 PRUDENTIAL eka LEEDS 


7 ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


belies Eee: 


Poms nSpaletions: 


WILLIAM ~ CURTIS, 


ESLABLISHED 1868, 


Manufacturer of TENTS. AWNINGS, T ARPAULINS and 
FLAGS, foc Sale or Hire. 


foside and Outside Binds, Scaffold Cords and Fall Ropes. 
Nets for Cricket, Tennis, Football, &c. 


NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 


97 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W, N.W. 


WALL TIES. 


Illustrations, 
Prices, & Number 
to the cwt. of 
eleven different 
patterns on appli- 

cation to 


NOYES & (0. 
76 OLD ST., 
Wrought. 300in lewt. LONDON, E.O. 


) FADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W. 1s 


pee WRIGHT & CO. 


: sain 


a ‘hl: “AN: 


London eee 55 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- | 
rooms in’ London for Stove Grates, Kitchen | 


Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 


Railings, &c. 
HEATING ANC VENTILATING, HOT-WATER WORK, COIL CASES, 
“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths, 


““THE GOLD MEDAL RANCE,” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854. 


PHILLIPS’ 


LOCK-JAW 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLTPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. 
JOHN CLARKE, 


45, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W. 0. 
Manufactxrer of every description of 


WIRE WORK. 


For Lifts, con Cases, Electric’ Lighting, Sieves, ae RoreeDae 
ursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c.. 
| ‘Bpecial ioe quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. 
Price Lists ene Illustrations post free on applica, tion, 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, Londo 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHiITEOTS' Lom atGES. 


2-PLY 


PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING 
With or without Boards. 


WILLESDEN PAPER inp OANVAS WORKS) 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 


\ 


(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, W.C. 


PATENT 


Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot supé®. 


‘ 


* 


WILLESDEN 


(a ei, re eee 
| ASES for BINDING THE ARCHITECT. _ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DOVER. GODALMING. 
Fer erection of a boiler-house, with inlet pipe, &c., at the sea | For making-up private roadways within borough. Mr. SAMUEL 
baths, Marine Parade. Mr. HENRY E, STILGOE, borough WELMAN, surveyor, Church Street, Godalming. 
engineer, Town Hall, Dover. G. A. Franks, Guildford . : : ; Be isc fans gee 
R. W. Paramor. : : , ; . £1,099. 0 o Streeter Bros., Godalming . : : : . 652 15) 10 
Austen & Lewis ; A - ; meE,O7>. 5 10 
LOCKING JOINT COMPANY, Reading (accepted) 975 0 oO KEIGHLEY. 
For erection of the Lees and Cross Roads Institute, at Lees. 
EAST MOLESEY. Messrs. J. JUDSON & MOORE, architects, York Chambers, 
For making-up Seymour Road and Beauchamp Road (sec- Cavendish Street, Keighley. Quantities by architects. 
tion 2). Mr. JOHN STEVENSON, surveyor. Aciepted tenders. 


C. Ford a ee SL O40 0 O Sunderland & Greenwood tractor. 
FREE & SONS, Wimbledon (accepted ) . : - 941 0 0 Mes forayiok ioineet © Si ee 


ELTON. Thornton & Binns, slater. 


For erection of inn. Mr. Epwarp A. WHIPHAM, architect, T. Atkinson, plumber. 


. a : J. Brearley, plasterer. 
59 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. Ellison, Waddington & Ogden, painter. 


H. F. Finton & Son.. : : : : Nee, 216)) 2 Fr 
A. Atkinson & Co. . : : : P restit6)"9 to LEEDS 
= ate es Stock : : a te 1958 OO 1) Wag painting at Kirkgate Market. 
iiss ee er On eer ee ome (9 91,877", 0° 0 C. WALES & SON, Leeds (accepted) . : « £260,kOoe a 
FULHAM. j For construction of lavatory and conveniences in the Corn 
For road-making and paving works in Rylston Road, Mr. Exchange. 
CHARLES BOTTERILL, surveyor. E. TATTERSALL, Leeds (accepted) . ‘ - £310 IS Go 
G. Wimpey & Co. . . : . : - £670 © 0} For supply of 150 tons of steel girders and some wrought-iron 
J. Mears : - ; 7 : . : OAS, OO One 
a{.J.Greenham . os. . : : - 620 0 0 LEEDS STEELWORKS, Leeds (accepted) . . £1,548 Io 10 
B. NOWELL & Co., Kensington (accepted ) . ma5O5 OO 10 rd 
GLASGOW. For erection of seven-stall circular or octagonal iron urinal. 
For supplying and erecting four cast-iron water-tanks and five Mr. WILLIAM DAwsON, surveyor. 
., Lancashire steam-boilers, for the Corporation. Mr. G. Smith & Co... . iy) tes . . - 99 8 6 
THOMAS YOUNG, engineer, 4 West Regent Street, Glasgow. Dowall, Stephen & Co. . + srs ale GgGhOr :O 
Water-tanks. For constructing about 250 lineal yards of 3 feet 6 inches 
Barrowfield Co., Limited . : , é se aye aime ars diameter circular surface-water culvert in 9-inch brickwork. 
Kesson & Campbell . : : : : 546 fe) Mr. WILLIAM DAWSON, surveyor. 
J. Bennie . : : ‘ : 4 , ; $30 14 oO Adams. F : : : : ‘ ; . £812 10 o 
J. SYMINGTON, Glasgow (accepted) .- . . 481 8 Oo pe Uys OT ol a Se ha A ee te ee en 35/8 Co 
iS aor Foi leee J. Jackson . 4“ : ; : ‘ : 2) "666; 2.06 6 
; A. WaPorter 4 : . ; : 1) 625 “onto 
Holdsworth F g ‘ - : 5 oP 4-004... O14 0 
Wilson & Co. . : : : : : aiG42 «.0. .-O;| LONDON. 
Lees, Anderson & Co, : d 3 A - 3,575 © O/| For extension of premises at 313 Kentish Town Road. Mr. 
Arnott.& Co, . ; ‘ : : : eas 52H OOo} WALTER BALLING, architect, 7 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
PENMAN & Co., Glasgow (accepted ) : ws. 275.) 0 O MARCHANT & HIRST (accepted). - : . £669 0 oO 


B. RICHARD ISAAC, FIRE ENGINEER, grass & inoNFOUNDER, COPPERSMITH, &c. 


Brass and Copper Work, Pumps, all kinds of Plumbers’ Material, Locks, Ironmongery, Iron Castings, Picks, Shovels, and Road Tools. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR BRIGADES, BUILDINGS, AND PRIVATE USE. 
FIRE MAINS AND PUMPS FIXED. 
No Building or House is Safe after the Great Fire in London without a Chemical Fire Engine.—Price |5/= to £7. 


‘These Portable Engines are exactly on the same principle as the Chemical Fire Engine now used by the Liverpool Fire Brigade with most satisfactory results. 
BAR FITTINGS, BEER ENGINES, GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT AND BELL FITTINGS. 


45 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2! sons, “usivenssr, LIvERPOOE, 


fol. 
Prize Medal, Liverpool, 1886. Silver Medal for Fire Appliances, Wirral Show, Birkenhead, 1893. Prize Medal and Two Certificates, Health Exnibition, Liverpool, 1894. 


AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


Blue Cape Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, and most Effective Removable Covering extant, to prevent 
Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &c., &c., in Private Houses and Public Buildings. 
Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows :—‘‘ We. have pleasure in stating that the work done by you is 
entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 
Specialties will induce business.—We are, &c., &c.” 


For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIM. Head Offices: 8 Minories, London, E.C. 
tnd eels thal ehh eit Aad tet Aes 5 aS a alana a neta eben a 


Telegrams, “ LIOHT WITZ, LONDON.” BSSTABLISELED OVER 85 YWBARS. 

. PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Architects’ own Designs carefully carried out. Designs for Ornamental Work submitted. 
ys ESTIMATES FREE FOR WORK FIXED COMPLETE IN ANY PART OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
| For CHEAPNESS in Price and PROMPTNESS in the execution of our Work, WE FEAR NO COMPETITION. 
* YOUR INQUIRIES WILL BE ESTEEMED BY 


L. LICHTWITZ & CO., The Metropolitan Zinc Works, Carlton Bridge, Westbourne Park, London. 
DPSSe. (oo fc) tae pe a tahoe On eal LL 


L a ae ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS, 
4 Ks mg ; CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 


; ~~ BY APPOINTMENT. CANDELABRA, &c. 


) Sey = REPRODUCTIONS OF 
? Grafton Street, Bond Street, London. W. jn. pines EXAMPLES, 


Vol. LVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. Offlee—175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


—————————— 
LONDON — continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD —continued. 


For electric-light wiring of the Abbey Mansions, North Block, | For enlargement, Childeric Road. Boys, 112; girls, 1123 


Victoria Street, SW. Mr. MoRGAN WILLIAMS, consult- infants, 128 ; total, 352. 
ing engineer, 39 Victoria Street, S.W. Mr. CHARLES E. P. Bulled & Co. . : : : : {L570 3O™ oe 
ie C. PAWL EY, architect, 66 Victoria Street, S.W. Holloway Bros.. ; ; : : ¢ 3 R480 +O 
Electrical & General Engineering Co... . T3650: Oe W. Downs 5 ; : ‘ : 2B A30 2 Oe 
Hill, Gifkins & Co. . : A ; LT sAe TA RO F. & H..F. Higgs : ~ “ : 3339065 “0 @ 
H. M. Leaf 3 : : 3 i : LENE AT LOMO J. Shillitoe & Sons . ; ; : 3 3,394 O77 
Drake & Gorham. . . sh EsOQ5, O40 0 Holliday & Tecnu AOS ° ; : «we, yea eee we 
Townsend, Tamplin & Makovski : Wu CuO F286 E. Triggs:. : s : : 7 Mp}: hae de 6, 
Laing, Wharton & Down. : : ‘ ‘ Or) 0776 jJ.& ex ‘Bowyer * : 3,168 © oO 
Ww arburg, Dymond & Co.. , : * . 968 © ©) For new school, Royal Hill. Bore a vairte, 6 infants, 200 ; 
Belshaw & Co. . aii sighpim el GOO ean total, 552 . with schoolkeeper’s house. 
Cc. A. HEMINGWAY (accepted) : i : $35/ 12770 Roster Ke Dicksee 5 : f £13,988 gore 
For electric-light wiring of Messrs. Welch, Margetson & Co.’s Edwards & Medway 5 : x - 13,877. 0 © 
new warehouse, Moor Lane,;E.C.. Mr, MORGAN WIL- J. Shillitoe & Son : . 5 «13,6564 02 0 
LIAMS, consulting engineer, 39 Victoria Street, S. W. Mr. F, & H. F. Higgs ° : - 13,599 9 90 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM, architect, Carlton Chambers, p.SeeMi Patrick < : . 13,563 © © 
4 Regent Street, W G. E. Wallis & Sons 4 j . 12,0862 oe 
H.M, Leaf... ; : : é ELT T8332 7 E. Lawrance & Sons : ‘ . 12.964 9 © 
Strode & Co. i : CARON Rola) Nan BUNS: Kirk & Randall : : “ ¢ 12,030 0,50 
Townsend, Tampli n& Makov ski. : a OOde Omis9 Treasure & Son® . j 12,706. Ome 
Belshaw & Co. . 4 . 770 15 © | For erecting cookery and inaneee canted with water-closets for ~ 
SPAGNOLETTI & CROOKES (accepted ) : bmg 78 5h (P20 6) girls attending the centres, and enclosing, draining and. 


tar-paving the “additional land, aie Streets 


For alterations, dilapidations and fittings at the Mercers’ Arms Willmott & S : , : 2,294 10 © 
public- -house, Jubilee Street, Stepney, E., for Mr... Roc. W. ata ae ae ee £2 fae & ae 
Blow. Mr. FRED A. ASHTON, architect, 177. Romford H. Knight & Son ; : ‘ z . 2,170 0 0 
Road, Stratford, E. : ra G. S. er Williams & Son . 3 : « 2,120) (Ose 
Alterations. Fittings. Total. ie : ec 2.000 0 O 

A Ew Syuress S0b.. j REZ 030 £628 £1,658 i au a 1% 8 us nee : apt Gee 
R. Williams & Son . ; OBO 915 1,634 ne ormick & Sons . . . ‘ ’ 0 
L, Green é : . ; .. .2,054- “07 6 
H. Wall’& Co. . s uy 80d 654 1,548 EL Ss aera 

W. HARPER (accepted ) Ea IS ere: 601 1,474 awrance & Sons* ae 
J. & H. Cocks . : E f 863 626 1,489 | For providing infants’ cloak-room, Sacinoned lavatory accom- 
modation and skylights in classrooms, ae Road. . 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. Mist get Fea 23 Berar. 2 : ° ° a 629: 0770 
¥For enclosing, draining and tar- -paving the additional land, W. V. Goad. : A ; é : on ty O25, a 
Albion Street. W. Hammond F A : 5 «. 573. Cee 
R. E. Williams & Sons : : 4 : 25£:930 0,0 E. Triggs ; ‘ ‘ : 554 2G 
Johnson & Co. . : ; : 4 : 2650 (04,0 H. Line . : ; .* a) 465 soma 
J: F. Ford: ; 3 : ; 4 A ~ § OASELONG Jones & Groves ¥ ; Hi i 4403S eae 
J. Marsland . : . : ; : A EA BST SONI PIVAVeME yo tee ae ; : - : : ~ 447 oe 
A Lines : " : é : ‘ PPA TOU ROVLO Rice & Son “ ; : ; ; ‘ : : 439 055 

* Recommended for acceptance. * Recommended for acceptance. 


PURE WATER BND CONSTANT SUPPLY. | 


ARTESIAN & “CANADIAN” TUBE WELLS 


Are the ONY SURE SOURCES of PURE WATER 


Pure Water is essential to health and to the successful management of Country Houses, Estates, Farms, Hotels, ane Public Institutions. 
For Advice, Inspections, Plans and Estimates, Well-boring Operations, and Water Softening Apparatus, apply to A 


NEILL & BOOTH, Hydraulic Engineers. Office & Works, 52 Peartree St., Goswell Rd., E.C. [-mensltEh mone vs 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” ESTABLISHED 1861 SHED 1861. National Telephone. No. 7022, e 


THERTON LIMITED, ) 


| Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. ae 


MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EVERWYZ BURPoS % 
PLEASH APPLY FOR LISTS. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF TH ba 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


House Olstern fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Obarged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and 
superier to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1970. — 
The Lancet, January 12,1867. ; s 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 28, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. \ 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of ihe Medical Profession, and at the 
London, Middlesex, 8t. George’s, 8t. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 0-1 1 
and at all the Schools established by the School Board ter Lenden. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 73. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. 


bikd STRAND. Ww. Oo. (Four Doors from Somerset Frouse ).. LONDON. es 
BRUNSWICK WoO 


‘Il) ; 
ii HN i BILSTON ROAD, CH WORHE, 


* ae —s MANUFAOTURERS OF 
harsh eA Af Wrought-Iron Palisading, Entrance Gates, Unclimbable Railing, Wire Fencing, 
— Continuous Feneing and Hurdles, Treeguards, Wheelbarrows, &e. &. 


Ont Full Illustrated Catalogues Post Free on Application. Established 1880. 


Vol. LVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, “Gilt Lettared, Price 12s. 6d. ° Office: 175 Strand, London, Wc, 


with a Cistern Filter. 


eich Abbe adbetis bid Bly 


( 3 
= 35 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—coniinued. 
For enlargement, Ben Jonson. 


W. H. Wagstaff & Sons 
W. Shurmur 

G. S. S. Williams & Son 
J. Shillitoe & Son. 
Treasure & Son 
Edwards & Medway 

E. Lawrance & Sons 
Johnson & Co. . : 
McCormick & Sons . 
E. Triggs . 

Ms Outhw aite & Son * 


Infants, 125. 


© 0: O20: 070 O=G56Gn0 


[e) 


. ° 


0O' 0 © 840-0 0-076) 1020 


ing existing ae to children’s offices, and prov iding 


drainage, Jessop Road. 
J. Garratt& Son ., 
W. & H. Castle 7 
Johnson & Co... : 
F.& H.F. Higgs , 
J. & C. Bowyer. ; 
Wi ViGoadd . 
Maxwell Bros., Limited 
G. Parker , ; ‘ 
W. Akers & Co.* , . 


e e . . I 


e . 


oO e. . . 

“ 5 x oats 219 
. ° - aw DT, LOO: 
A A ; espe ta pa age) 


O0O0000R0 0 


For providing and fixing hot-water coil in infants’ classroom 
and fixing tubular boiler, Lant Street. 


W G. Cannon & Sons . 


J. Grundy. 
j.C. & t S. Ellis, Limited 
G. Davis 


Berry, Campbell & Co.* 


Go 
ON 


: : oi es} 


ite) 


Oo 
oO 
ie) 
oO 
1@) 


¥or providing and fixing hot-water coils, and ae S.B. stoves 
in two large classrooms (boys’) and one large classroom 


(girls’) and fixing tubular boilers ; 
large Nee (infants’ iH 


J.& F. . 
Rosser A Russell, Tested 
Me Ga Se fe S Ellis, Limited . 


J. Defries & Sons, Limited . 


Strode & Co. : . 
Strong & Collings : 
iP. Clarke & Sons* : 


. . . £120 
‘ 3 é war I 02 
: : , . 109 
: : 101 

; : ae y 
y , , see £8) 
78 1 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


fixing S.B. stoves in one 


© 0:0 0.0.0) © OFO 


Tre BATH STONE FIRI 


TELEGRAMS, 
" OOLITE, LONDON.” 
u OOLITE, BATH.” 


Registered 
TRADE MARK. 


QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWK. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


Head Offices: 


| 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For providing and fixing a partition to divide large room in 


(ene school, Weston. Street. 
. Brittain . . 
S Musgrove 
J. & A. Oldman 
E Balucker - 
Wake & Dean , 
He ige fa, . 


For adapting 


premises for a temporary 


©) 
14 
Io 
8 19 
Oo 
te) 


& O75 :°0--0: 0 


school, Burdett Road 


Congregational Church school. 


J. F. Holliday. . . 
J. Kybett ° 
G. Barker . 
1H Jackson © 
A. E. Symes : 
].. TeRobey!. . 
DE Gibby& Cor. 


; “& 505 
° 492 
. - 464 
. » 459 
F Nanos 
- Aoi 
‘ « 409 


O: 0.0710" 0-010 
0:0 0 0. 0.0'O 


For providing and fixing hot-water coils in corridors and fixing 
tubular boilers, Edinburgh Road. 


Rosser & Russell, Limited: 
J.& F. May. i 

J. Gray 

Vaughan & Brown, Tanited 
Comyn Ching & Co. . 

J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co 
G. Davis a s : 
J. Grundy* . : : : 


. £107 
106 
Og 


e0o00o0co000 


ee se 
NI 
Oo 


| For providing and fixing hot-water coils in corridors (boys, 
girls and infants’) and in one classroom (boys and girls 
respectively) and two classrooms (infants’) and fixing 
tubular boilers, Dalgleish Street. 


J.C. & J. E. Ellis, Limited . 
J. Gray ‘ : 
Comyn Ching & Go. 

J. Defries & Sons, Limited 


Strode & Co. 4 : 
J. Fraser & Son . : 
W. Simmons - i 


W. James Cooper * 


e . 4149 10 


=tAei Ce! 6 nies 

o-1@ - «| - BW pese 
— 
Oo 
a 


©OF'O_-0.9 20 0 9 


« IOI 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


BATE. 


R. J. MARSH & OO, Litd., 8S. R. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd, 


. S. pF. 


LONDON DEPOTS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W, 
L. & S.WR. NINE ELms, 8.W. 


Incorroratine PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONHOO., Lid., 


@ . UARRIES, 
tudlrraatses cunnes 
aise ehh | BOX GROUND. 
GE ae yr COMBE DOWN. 
eroriynt To be STOKE GROUND. 
Sia ae ger a oa WESTWOOD GROUND. 


Regiscored 
; TRADE MARK 


Manufacturers of 
OPTICAL and other 
INSTRUMENTS 


of 
‘| Highest Quality only. 


I ce) 


HALL BAROMETERS. 
YACHT BAROMETERS. 
STANDARD BAROMETERS. 
SELF-RECORDING BAROMETERS, 
| &e., &e. 
SUN DIALS. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Opticians to H.M. Government. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


POCKET ANEROIDS, with Im- 
proved Altitude Scale, from 
£&1;10;-_0, 


STORM GLASSES. 
HOUSE THERMOMETERS. 
CLINICAL THERMOMETERS. 


** TRAVELLERS’ SETS,” Aneroid, 
Compass, and Thermometer, 
£410 0Oin case. 

The WAR OFFICE COMPASS. 

The COLONIAL COMPASS. 

BINOCULAR & FIELD GLASSES. 

TELESCOPES, Portable and 
Astronomical. 


Awarded 
38 GOLD and other 
MEDALS 
at the principal 
International 
Exhibitions of the 


World. 
| SITTERS TP PET a id Oe 


a} W. & S. publish Eight entirely distinct Catalogues of Instruments.—No. 6 illustrates and describes 


SURVEYORS’ ANEROIDS. 


SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES, 


STEREOSCOPES and GRAPHQ- 
SCOPES. 


GARDENERS’ THERMOMETERS, 
RAIN GAUGES, &c., &c. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, & 78 SWANSTON STREET, MELBOURNE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. PAIGNTON. 

For fixing tubular boilers and four large S.B. stove fronts For erection of new buildings at Gas Company’s works.,. P 
(infants’), and fixing four large S.B. stove fronts (boys’), W. Holmes . : . : : . : £720. Oo 
Harrow Road. Webber & Maunder . 3 : 3 - 3 ORO! OF ae 

Comyn Ching & Co. . - ; Hier BIAS hsvequnr (aware Dart & Pollard . Jt BeOS Os ng 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Conny ‘ ; OPS" 1 5 see H. WEBBER & SONS, Paignton (accepted) « Au RO MOl 
W. G. Cannon & Sons : : : : 3 (OO. ShS eG 

J. Defries & Sons, Limited . : 3 i aOR Oren 

Jor. Glarke'& Sons. « : é : ; SAW OL MON GO SCOTLAWD. 

Stevens &:Sons*. « . : ; y p . 82 5 ©o| For construction of a tank and filters and relative works at 


Parkhill, Kilmalcolm, Messrs. LESLIE & REID, engineers, 
72h George Street, Edinburgh. 
16}: CUNNINGHAM & SON, . Kilmalcolm 


For repairs to buildings, &c., on a running contract, Royal 
Normal College. 


W. Akers & Co.. + 20 per cent. on schedule prices. 

J. & C. Bowyer:. se eZ a ti as (accepted) . . : : . ‘ - £3,665 0 @ 
J. Garnham & Sons. + 20 x A a4 

J. Stewart . apne ay mS me SKEGNESS. 

He Leney i + 12} 

W. panies Son * a 124 ‘ is For erection of laundry buildings (about 78 feet by 51 feet), 


stables, &c. (52 feet by 17 feet), for the Skegness Steam 


% m4 = 
aXe commended ton at capience: Laundry Company, Limited. Mr. JAs. ROWELL, architect, 


MANCHESTER Market Place .Boston. 
For completion of laundry buildings, Chester Road and Thomas S. Bradley and T. H. Cade le form) : -£1,179 0 0 
Street, Stretford. Messrs. JOHNSTONE BRos., architects, J. Walker . . . - 1,045 0 0 
39 Lowther St reet, Carlisle. G. Dunkley & Son . . 920 0 0 
CoB rAddock: 4 ; : , } 1 iia 1 78 ONO H. W. PARKER, Wormegate, Boston (accepted) 875 0 0 
Preston & Dryland ; i : é ; Vio ODA NOLO Architect’s estimate . : - 30a 
J. TINLINE, Bury (accepted ) i ‘ ; 2 | (252O7EtONEO 
MIDDLETON. WALES. 

For street works. . Mr. W. WELBURN, borough surveyor. For erection of Constitutional club at Llewellyn Street, Pentre, 
T. Kilburn : . £2,090 0 0 Rhondda. Mr. EDWIN JONES, architect, Porth, R.S.O. 
E. PARTINGTON & Son, “Middleton (accepted Quantities by architect. 

JOT PORLLOMEY GR | =, EO eR eee 2,062 SOHO ee TC uRichards. ©... ins keene . £1,030. one 
J. Ainscouth & Son . : :  PULSO28 hi) OF 6 E. Jones . i 3 } ‘ c ; . 978 15 SF 
; Morgan Bros. . : -... O7S5Tomae 
NANTGWILLT. 
For erection of parish church in place of that at Nantgwillt, BO SSN Rhondda (accepted) ; 90 
which is to be submerged. f 
T. LANT, Rhayader (accepted ) : . ° ° 41,771 10 oO WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
NEWPORT For electric-lighting plant, &c., for the Corporat.on. 
For an electric-lighting plant for temporary lighting at Went- Anderton & Son, boilers. 
wood Waterworks. Crompton & Co., engines and dynamos, switchboard and 
C. D. PHILLIPS, Emlyn Works (accepted) . 2 LOR O40 motor-dynamos and arc lamps. 
Note.—Thirty-seven tenders received. Tudor Accumulator Co., storage battery. 


THE “VERITAS” 


* GAS ALL LANTER 


FOR OUTDOOR AND INDOOR LIGHTING. 


The Best and most Economical mode of Lighting. 
For Shop Fronts, Warehouses, Factories, Public Buildings, 
Mills, Railway Stations, &c. 


MADE OF ENAMELLED STEEL THROUGHOUT. 


FOR ONE, TWO, THREE OR FIVE INCANDESCENT 
GAS BURNERS. 


WITH OR WITHOUT PILOT LIGHT. 


AFFORDS A PERFECT PROTECTION TO THE 
INCANDESCENT MANTLE. 


THOUSANDS IN U USE. ~~ REFUSE INFERIOR IMITATIONS. 


Complete Illustrated a of above and other Lighting Specialties 
sent gratis on application. 


FALK, STADELMANN & CO., LIM. 


VERITAS LAMP WORKS, 
83, 85, 87 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. ~ 


ALAMANDER ” 


Decorations in Bold_Reliet. 


Light in Weight. 


Prices and Particulars on 


ee en 
eee eee: eee —<—— 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._GLOUCESTER: CHOIR, LOOKING WEST. 


HARTPURY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE: THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
THE BILLIARD-ROOM. THE STAIRCASE. THE HALL. 


NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, CLERKENWELL. COURTYARD. 


LIVERPOOL TRADES AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, — 


Messrs. Woop & Co., artistic tile manufacturers, Norton 
Street, Liverpool, are showing an excellent variety of wall tiles 
and faience work which are of the latest designs, a special 
feature of the exhibit being an hotel entrance showing two 
alternate designs of pilasters with beautifully hand-painted 
concave panels ; the convex mosaic work on top of the pilasters 
represents the frieze of outside hotel decoration, and is an 
excellent specimen of artistic taste. 

Another item of interest is a splendid specimen of faience 
work which is executed in the form of a mantelpiece, hand- 
modelled and sculptured in clay; and other specialties shown 
are some very pretty hand-painted scenes ; patent velouté tiles, 
both concave and convex, specially adapted for high-class wall 
decorations ; glazed encaustic and incised tiles, Mediaeval in 
design, for church chancels, and Anglo-Persian tiles, being a 
reproduction of the ancient Persian work. They are also 
showing their new patent key-back tile, the invention of Mr. 
W. Price, the principal of the firm., Mr. Price has for many 
years made a special study of key-backs, with the result that he 
has been able to produce what is admitted by the leading 
experts to be the most perfect key-back in existence. The tile 
has been patented all over the world, and for it they have 
recently secured two of the largest contracts known. Many of 
the leading manufacturers have also applied for the right to 
use it. ) 

Another very tastefully arranged stand is that of Mr. George 
Swift whose business is carried on at 45 The Temple, Dale 
Street, Liverpool. The exhibit is divided into three, the first 
showing an elaborate design in lavatory and bathroom decora- 
tion, It is a Moorish design, the walls being surmounted by a 
deep cornice, portions of which are richly gilt ; in the centre of 
wall is fixed a large mirror in faience frame, worked out in 


THE UNITED ASBESTOS PATENT 
“SALAMANDER” DECORATIONS. 


colours to match the cornice, and the flooring is composed of 
squares of Sicilian and Devonshire petitor marble. The other 
spaces are shown as suggestions for hotel, café and restaurant 
decorations. One is in various shades of green, the flooring of 
which is designed to represent a complete floor showing 
borders, &c., in ceramic mosaic ; the other is a smaller display 
of a more brilliant colouring ; the centre of wall is arranged 
with a panel showing a figure emblematic of Spring, and the 
flooring is worked out in tile mosaic. They are making a 
specialty of ceramic mosaic. 

The Ferrybridge Foundry Company, Ferrybridge, are 
exhibiting their “ Fryston” duplex and lifting fire ranges, and 
have again been successful in carrying off the highest award. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


A VARIED and exhaustive illustrated description of church 
furniture and every appurtenance connected’ therewith is given 
in the catalogue now being issued by Messrs. West & Collier, 
of Hambledon, Henley-on-Thames. The sketches are. well 
executed and give an accurate presentment of the various 
pieces with their prices. A specialty of the firm is their method 
of fixing church chairs together in rows so that they are always 
in proper position and showing perfect lines throughout the 
church. It has been adopted in many churches with very great 
success. The chairs, as we have said, are fastened together in 
rows and hinged to the floor, so that the entire row can be 
turned back for sweeping and cleaning, thus greatly reducing 
the labour of caretaker, or the chairs can be fastened together, 
but not fixed to the floor, so that the entire row can be moved. 
at once. 


A VACANCY has occurred in the surveyorship to the Vestry 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, owing to the present surveyor, Mr. 
Chas. Mason, A.M.1.C.E., &c., having accepted a partnership 
in the old-established business of Messrs. Foster & Pearson 
horticultural builders and heating engineers, of Beeston, Notts. 
Mr. Mason’s resignation was accepted with much regret at the 
meeting of the vestry on the 3rd inst., he having held the ap- 
pointment for the past eight years. The question of appointing 
a successor has been referred to the works committee for con- 
sideration. 


‘Sjsjaqy sulpvey Aq susisog 


‘eqeuueyuiug Ajeynjosqy 


No. 1047, FRIEZE, 28 inches x 40 inches. 5s. per panel. Weight about 2 lbs. 


Application to West-End Depot—158-160 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 


CHIEF OFFICES-DOCK HOUSE, BILLITER STREET, E.C, 
ALSO AT MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, LIVERPOOL, HULL, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, BRISTOL, &c. &é 


“‘ SALAMANDER ” 


TRADE MARK, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TRADE NOTE. 


HALLS sanitary washable distemper, which can be had from 
Messrs. Sissons Bros. & Co., Limited, of Hull, is now being 
prepared in a very wide range of colours, and will be found very 
suitable for nurseries, bedrooms, hospital or infirmary work, &c. 
It is inexpensive and extremely easy of application, does not 
scale or crack off, dries rapidly and very hard—so hard, in fact, 
that it can be washed three weeks after application. , It is 
destructive of all kinds of vermin, and even stands well if 
applied to damp walls, of which it materially hardens the sur- 
face. Its disinfectant quality is derived from the presence of a 
considerable percentage of cresylic acid, and as no lead enters 
into its composition it is free from tendency to discolouration 
from the effects of sulphurous or other impure gases. 


Mr. JAMES COUSLAND, late of the firm of Cousland & 
MacKay, informs us. that he has retired from that firm and 
‘transferred his services to the “Climax” Ventilating and 
Heating Company, Limited, of Hope Street, Glasgow. During 
the past seventeen years Mr. Cousiand has had a large practical 
experience in the ventilation of houses, ships, &c., an experience 
acquired firstly as manager for Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, 
and after with the firm he has just quitted, and he has our best 
wishes for his complete success in his new departure. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


‘THe Castle Mona Hotel, Douglas, Isle of Man, is to be 
enlarged and improved, at a cost of 10,000/. 


THE memorial-stone of a new iron church, to be called All 
Saints Church, in the parish of St. George’s, Douglas, has been 
laid. The church is designed to provide for the wants of the 
upper part of the town. 


Last week the Macclesfield Town Council unanimously 
adopted the minutes of the technical instruction committee, 
sanctioning the erection of a new technical school on the site 
of the Useful Knowledge Society’s premises on Park Green, 
which have been bought for 2,o00/, The total cost will be 
about 6,000/., towards which the Cheshire County Council make 
a grant of goo/. Mr. James Stevens, of Manchester and 
Macclesfield, is the architect. 


IT is proposed to carry out the following schemes of church 


extension in the diocese of Chester :—St. Hilary’s, Wallasey, a 
new church, in the place of the present building known as 
St. Luke’s, Poulton ; St. James’s, New Brighton, a new church, 
to seat 700 persons, at Upper Brighton ; St. Mary’s, Liscard, 
a new church, to take the place of the old mission-house at 
Liscard village; St. John’s, Egremont, a new church at the 
bottom of Trafalgar Road, near the Presbyterian church ; St. 
Paul’s, Seacombe, the mission-rooms to be enlarged and a new 
church to be built near the Board schools, Poulton Road. 


BUILDERS and others in Southport are much exercised at 
the present time on account of the largely enhanced prices 
asked for leasehold building land in the borough. For many 
years the rate has been a penny a yard on new leases, but, pro- 
bably because there is now comparatively little building land 
available within the borough, the price has recently been 
advanced to 2d. for land beyond the new Infirmary, and 4d. 
even has been demanded for some land belonging to the same 
estate, but outside the borough boundary. The advances are 
even more marked in the cases of renewals, 18d. and more 
being asked in a street well removed from the business centre 
of the town. In one case the price works out to close upon 
16d. per yard, and as a consequence the rebuilding of the exist- 
ing premises will not,take place. Sixty years ago land was 
leased in Lord Street at prices which did not come to more 
than 2d. a yard, that being its full value at the time. 


AN important new building is to be erected in Liverpool, on 
the site of the Licensed Victuallers’ Institution, in West Derby 
Road. This site has been acquired by a syndicate, and plans 
have been prepared and arrangements made for utilising it in 
a manner which will be of the utmost importance to the city, 
It is proposed to erect a large hall which for capacity and 
architectural attractions will, it is said, be second to none in 
the kingdom. The building, when completed, will be devoted 
to the holding of public meetings, social gatherings, bazaars, 
dramatic entertainments, concerts and similar functions. The 
entrances and exits, the acoustic properties, the stage and 
other arrangements will be of the most modern and perfect 
description. In the main hall will be erected a large organ, 
and altogether the proposed new public hall in West Derby 
Road will be an important addition,-architecturally and other- 
wise, to the city, and will be found to be no doubt a great 
convenience to the populous district in which it is situated, as 
well as to the residents of Liverpool generally. The entire cost 
of the new building, it is estimated, will be upwards of 50,000/. 


If the roofs of some of the houses burnt 
down in the City had been covered with 
copper instead of zinc (which blazes), or lead 
(which melts), the fire would have beer 
arrested at these buildings, as the flames 
could not have escaped through the roof 


ie - 


Full particulars for covering Roofs with Copper im the best 
manner will be forwarded on application te : 


EWART & SON, 346-350 EUSTON ROAD 


a LOW DON, W.w. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. | it was agreed at the last meeting of the Council to let the 


; aks ; ; . matter stand over pending the negotiations for the purchase of 
THE Dorking District Council have decided to introduce the | jy. elecuieient anderaee The’ coMbhe bya ina Oelty 


electric light into their district. | of one have decided to ask the Council to proceed with the 
THE monthly meeting of the West Hartlepool Town Council | purchase of the Kelham Island site. 
was held on the 1st inst. Upon the report of the lighting | AT the last meeting of the Vestry of St. George, Hanover 


committee some discussion arose as to the Uae paves Square,’ MriGe! W. ere ed that an Gu ASeale chit ae 
of the gas, it coe ee ae See Crt Pa pan 1,000/. be granted on the lighting contracts, in order that the 
towns it reached a standard of 22 ca u ae ae A. electric lighting might be introduced into the parish, and that 
Pct ds result of only 13° price: West Bia icn tae the experiment be made in Piccadilly. He said that the parish, 
aR ence pay ie Thebes Bi bex and Pro. | 0f.st George was behind all the parishes in the Metropolis im 
fessor Kennedy, but ultimately it was decided that Professor this: maitOge Aer ivie vom he brane eeseun cere a 
K sateen oo dh ier tence paid’ to | Eccleston Square, the parish was in almost total darkness at 
aad y Shean expert, my a ne ie errs the | night. Mr. W. Lawrence seconded the motion. Mr. Everett ‘ 
is opinions and recommendations, and on said electric lighting was to be the light of the future, and he 


deputy-mayor the report was adopted. thought it would be advisable for the Vestry to consider a 
AT a recent meeting of the lamp committee of the Leeds | scheme for adopting it in all parts of the parish. 
Corporation the question of the lighting of certain portions of THE chairman of the Shoreditch electric-light committee 


the city was considered. At the present time Se aca hones (Mr. H. E. Kershaw) explains that, owing to the Vestry’s 
ton Street, Boar Lane and Briggate are Hee mee wigs sere i success in generating electricity by steam, obtained by means. 
means of gas and electricity. The electric arc tia whic’ | of the dust destructors, it is proposed to reduce the cost of the 
are connected with the tramway posts, having Seely “loot lighting from 6¢. per unit the first two hours and 4d. other 
it was decided to dispense with gas till enh fF ray thie hours, to 6d. the first 24 hours and 2d. succeeding hours, so: 
lamps will be lighted and the electric light switched o that consumers can use light for, say, four hours a ‘day at 443d. 

THE Hull Corporation has taken another and a practical | a unit, decreasing the cost per unit the more they burn. If in 

step in the matter of adopting a system of electric trams for the | a shop sixty 16 candle-power lamps are burning for six hours, 
city. On the recommendation of the works committee the | the cost per unit would, therefore, only be 3$¢. During the 
tender of Messrs. Siemens Bros. to carry out the works for the | past quarter. 95,000 units of electricity have been sold within 
sum of 42,2287. has been accepted, subject to the approval of | the area controlled by the Vestry, and the estimate for the - 
the Board of Trade. It has also been decided to apply to the | present quarter is 150,000 units. 
Board of Trade for permission to borrow a sum of 270,000/. for 
the purposes of the tramways. ‘Thus the corporate body is now 
committed to the principle of providing a system of electric 
trams for the city, and there is, therefore, every prospect that VARIETIES 
the present unsatisfactory system will on an early date be re- $ 
placed by a more efficient one. 

SOME progress is being made in the negotiations between 
the Sheffield Corporation and the Electric Light Company for 
the purchase of their undertaking on behalf of the city. As | ¥ ? 
between the parliamentary committee and the solicitors to the siderable importance. 
company, a draft agreement has been arrived at, and it has THE excavations for the new bridge across the Seine, at 
been printed and circulated amongst members. The tramway | Paris, have led to the discovery of a layer of bones, some of 
committee has selected Kelham Island as a suitable site for the | human beings, others of horses, mules and dogs, as also wild 
generating station in connection with the electric tramways, but | boars’ tusks. 


SHOP WINDOW LIGHTING 


With Registhred Reflectors (Inside or Outside Fittings.) 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO [1] 


“RANK SUTTER & CO., GG Berners St., London, W. 


THE RUSTLESS IRON GO. 


THE dedication of new choir stalls for St. Peter’s Church, 
Abbeydale, took place on the 6th inst. 

A DISASTROUS fire has occurred at Manila, destroying 
upwards of 200 houses, many of them being buildings of con- 
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A sustT of Lord Randolph Churchill, which is to be placed 
-on the members’ staircase in the House of Commons, has just 
‘been received from Rome. 

THE rebuilding and widening of Howford Bridge over the 


river Cart, near Paisley, has been completed at a total cost of 


2,630/. 135. 9a@., which is 55/7. 16s. 6d. in excess of the estimate. 
THE annual dinner of the Nottingham Master. Builders’ 
Association took place on the 3rd inst. at the Albert Hotel, 
Derby Road, and an enjoyably convivial evening was spent. 
A NEW infectious diseases hospital, which has been built 
jointly by Dunoon Commissioners and the Cowal District 
Committee, at a cost of 8,c00/., was opened on the 2nd inst. 


AT Bishop Burton Church, near Beverley, is a bust of-the:| 


late John Wesley, executed in wood, and the audited church 


accounts for 1897 contain the following curious entry :—“To° 


killing worms.in the bust of John Wesley, 155.” 


THE old Methodist chapel at Stockingford, near Nuneaton, 
has been purchased by a Birmingham brewery firm—Atkinson, 
Limited—for 3007. The chapel, although in good repair, had 
‘been superseded by a larger building, and it was proposed to 
‘turn it into a working men’s club. 

AT Messrs. Stanley Bros.’ Nuneaton works. a boy named 
Arthur Duggin has just met with a terrible death. He became 
entangled in a belt running at high speed. He was alone in 
the apartment at the time, and when discovered he had sus- 
tained a broken arm and leg, while his chest was crushed and 
this head mdngled. pen 

THE large and handsome block of buildings erected in 
Wakefield by the West Riding County Council, and which will 
‘be known as “The County Hall,” is approaching completion, 
and it is expected that the official programme of the opening 
ceremony on Shrove Tuesday, the 22nd inst., will be ready in 
the course of a few days. 


A PAINTED memorial window has been put in the chancel 
‘of St. John’s Church, Great Horton, Bradford. The top portion 
illustrates the charity of Dorcas, and the bottom the visit of our 
Saviour to the house of Mary and Martha. The window is 
from the studio of Mr. William Lazenby, Northgate, Bradford. 

ST. MATTHEW’s Episcopal Church Halls, Possilpark, 
were opened on Saturday by the Bishop of Glasgow. The 
halls are situated in Ardoch Street, are two storeys in height, 
with two classrooms on ground floor and hall above, giving 
accommodation for 500 sitters, at a total cost of goo/, The 


front elevation is of red stone, the interior walls being of red _ 
brick, with open timber roof. Two wide porches at each end 


will give access to the church which will ultimately be built to — 


the east of the halls. 
IN the church of San Salvadore d’Ognissanti, Florence, the 


‘discovery has been made of a fresco in almost perfect preserva- 


tion, painted by Domenico Curradi—Il Ghirlandajo—as an 


adornment for the tomb of the Vespucci family. Among the 


figures of this fresco is a portrait of the explorer Amerigo 


Vespucci, from whom America takes its name., 


CONSIDERABLE building activity is just now noticeable in - 
Holborn Bars. Houses near Furnival’s Inn are in course of — 
demolition in order to make way for extensions of the Pruden- — 


tial Assurance Company’s offices. Ridler’s Hotel is also to be 


extended, necessitating the removal of some houses on the east- 


_ward side of the present building; and the celebrated old ‘ 
-hostelry, the Old-Bell, is a thing of the past, having to make 


way for more up-to-date edifices. ; oe 
A SHOCKING accident occurred on Tuesday evening to 
some window-cleaners working on a ladder in Bell Alley, 
Golden Lane, City. Owing to some mishap to the ladder it 
gave way, and the two men thereon fell heavily tothe ground. 
One was killed, and his body was removed) to the local — 
mortuary.. The other, William Bridgeman, 26, of 26 Denmark 
Street, Soho, broke his legs. He lies in a critical condition in 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. ae 
AT a meeting of the Hawick Archzological Society on the 
3rd inst. the Rev. Mr. Johnman, president, said that with regard 
to the Heip Cross he understood that the proprietors of Stirches 
were going to re-erect it at their own expense. He trusted that 
it would be made accessible to the public. The Society pro- 
posed to re-erect the Hawick Market Cross. Mr. William 


. Scott, Orchard, gave some interesting notes on old election — 


times. 

AN alarming fire broke out on the 7th inst, at the Craig 
Memorial Established Church, Caldercruix, N.B. About ten — 
o’clock smoke was seen issuing from the rear of the building, - 
and on examination it was found that the flooring of the hall, 
which is immediately above the heating chamber, was burning. 
Fortunately, aid was at hand and the fire was speedily subdued, 
but not before damage was done which is estimated at about 
300/., including injury to the communion table, chancel, baptis- 
mal font and flooring of the hall. It is supposed the fire was 
caused by overheating of the flues. 
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THE baths committee of the Leeds Corporation met on | Hall, which is the Jubilee gift of Mr. Edward Brook, senior 


Friday, the 4th inst., under the presidency of Mr. Green Hirst, 
to consider the question of the proposed purchase of Cookridge 
Street Baths. A deputation from the Oriental Baths Company 
waited upon a sub-committee on Monday last and offered the » 
property to the Corporation for the sum of 18, ooo/. A report 
‘was submitted to the committee by Mr. W. Hanstock, architect, 
with reference to the alterations and improvements which it 
would be necessary to carry out in the buildings to meet 
modern requirements, and it was resolved to instruct the sub- 
committee to enter into negotiations with the Baths Company 
for the purchase of the property, subject to the approval of the 
Council. 

THE district post-office for West Central London, which is | 
rapidly approaching completion, is on the southern side of 
Hyde Street, New Oxford Street. It is a spacious building 
208 feet long by 116 feet wide, and extends the whole length of | 
the street. The principal entrance for the public is at the 
eastern end. There is a vast basement for details of office 
work. Two enormous rooms, one above the other, are for 
sorting purposes, and have mysteriously contrived “ watching 
galleries ” and perches. The lease of the premises now doing 
duty as a district office has run out and the premises have 
been sold by the Duke of Bedford, who has not been desirous 
of seeing a new office put up on the site of the old one. For 
the new site the Duke is said to have received 30,000/. The 
buildings will cost 36,0007. and will be opened early in April. 

A COMMODIOUS new schoolroom has been erected in St. 
John’s parish, Worcester, the old one, which measured 20 feet 
by 14 feet, having been pulled down. This room, which is 
45 feet by 20 feet, is built of red brick with Bath stone facings 
in the style prevalent in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and forms a handsome addition to the block of build- 
ings. Entrance is gained by means of a doorway on the west 
side, which is closed by folding doors opening outwards, a 
wise provision in buildings of this character. The room 
is well lighted by large and ‘lofty windows of leaded lights filled 
with tinted glass. Ventilation is provided by “ “hoppers ” | 
and “‘casements,” which have been fixed in every window in | 
the school. The roof is covered with red Lightmoor tiles 
‘rom Shropshire. The new room will accommodate I1o infants. 
The architect is Mr. A. B. Pinckney, High Street ; and the con- 
‘ractor, Mr. Stephen Steel, of St. John’s. 

MELTHAM, a growing industrial suburb of Huddersfield, was 
on the 5th inst. e” fé¢e in honour of the opening of the Town | 


| two storeys and a basement. 
_ the building is constructed of Yorkshire rock-faced wall stones, 
relieved with ashlar dressings. 
| spacious vestibule and corridor, the clerk’s, survey or’s and other 
offices: being on the first floor, 
chamber and committee-room. 
mounts the building, the entire cost of which with furnishings, 
and exclusive of the site, which was also given by Mr. Brook, 
is 2,8827. 


partner in the firm of James Brook & Brothers, and to whom 
the township is already indebted for liberal gifts. 
_ chief fronts of the building face Market Place and Carlile 
Street, the main entrance being in the latter thoroughfare. The 
whole stands upon an area of 165 yards, 


The two 
and consists of 
In design it is semi-Gothic, and 
The entrance opens into a 


where are also the council 
A four-dial turret clock sur- 


A LocAL GOVERNMENT BOARD INQUIRY was held on the 


4th inst. at the public offices, Egremont, into an application by 
the Wallasey District Council for powers to borrow 932. for 
public pleasure grounds. 
Cook) presented a statement which showed that the estimated 
population of the district at the present time was 45,000, and 
the rateable value was 241,292/. 
to 611,6557, and the board had borrowing powers under the 
Public Health and Sanitary Acts for 284,425/.,, and under local 
Acts for 691,800/. 
work in connection with the construction of a promenade at 
Guinea Gap. The intention of the board was to link all their 
ferries by means of a promenade. 
ferry there existed a length of 210 yards of promenade, and as 
the total distance between the Seacombe and Egremont ferries 
| was 1,230 yards, there still remained a length of 1,020 yards 
to be constructed. 
|.366 yards of this elength. 
breach was made..by the sea in the river wall, and. this 
| was repaired at considerable expense by the Dock Board. This 
collapse was largely attributable to the want of proper backing- 
| up at the rear of the wall, and the frontagers agreed, in order to 
prevent a similar occurrence, to convey the hollow land to 
the Council on certain conditions, the chief being that the 
' Council would immediately proceed with the necessary work of 

filling and draining. 

been entered into, and formed the basis of the present applica- 

tion ; but ultimately borrowing powers would be sought for 
| permanent work, such as the raising of the walls near the gap 
and bridging over the same. 


The clerk to the Council (Mr. H. W. 
Thefmortgage debt amounted 
The 932/. now required was for preliminary 


To the south of Egremont 


The present application dealt with 
About twelve months ago a 


A contract for that work had accordingly 
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application was given by Mr. R. Steel (chairman of the works 
committee of the District Council), Mr. James Wright, Mr. 
Travis (surveyor) and others, in the course of which it was 
stated that the present excess of income from the ferries, as 
compared with the past year, was 6,500. The receipts were 
gradually coming up, and they attributed that to the increased 
attractions of the district. Their rateable value was also 
increasing at the rate of Io per cent. a year. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A PUBLIC meeting was recently held at the Guildhall, Exeter, 
under the presidency of Alderman Domville. In presenting 
certificates of registration to several plumbers who had com- 
plied with the necessary regulations, the Chairman said that he 
considered it right, being a medical man, that he should accept 
the invitation to preside over a meeting which had such far- 
reaching results in the matter of public health. The object 
which the Plumbers’? Company had in view was worthy of the 
assistance of every citizen. 

Mr. W. J. Addiscott then read a paper explaining the work 
of tne Plumbers’ Company and the object it was hoped to 
obtain by the passing of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill. He 
proposed the following resolution, which was seconded by Mr. 
Councillor Cole, supported by Mr. Harvey and carried unani- 
mously :—“ That this meeting-of public representatives, master 
and operative plumbers of Exeter and district, desire to express 
their approval of the efforts of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers to elevate the craft, protect the public from bad 
plumbing and give effect to these objects by a Bill about to be 
promoted in the House of Commons during the forthcoming 
session of Parliament.” A cordial vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man for presiding concluded the meeting. 


NATIONAL BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the annual dinner. of the Potteries, Newcastle, Leek and 
Crewe branch of the Association, held at Hanley, on the 3rd 
inst., Mr. E. Walker (Burslem) called attention to a circular 
issued by the Potteries and Newcastle District of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, giving “notice to 
builders and users of prepared joinery” that “the members of 
the above Society at a district meeting decided that they will 
not fix any foreign prepared joiners’ work imported into this 
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country, unless the purchasers can prove to the satisfaction of 
our members that the same have been made under fair con- 
ditions ; nor any joiners’ work made in this country contrary to 
the recognised trade rules of the district in which it has been 
prepared.” Hitherto, he said, he had been a free trader, and 
he was not going to allow any person or persons to interfere ~ 
with the conduct of his business.. Surely master builders knew — 
what was best for themselves, and he thought that if the © 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Society called themselves a society for — 
promoting tyranny they would have justified such a circular. 
It was of the utmost importance that the master builders should’ © 
combine, for though they would rather co-operate with their ° 
workmen, they must defend themselves against aggression, . 
The president (Mr. J. Gallimore, Newcastle) said the 
London master builders were anticipating trouble, and were 
advising combination to meet the storm that was coming upon 
them. He felt that they had a great stand to make against — 
labour, and he suggested that, like the federated engineers, ~ 
they should stick closely together and be prepared for it. Bip 5 
‘At the conclusion of the proceedings it was resolved to 
commence a defence fund. . 


© as 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THe Roman Catholic cathedral of St. Jobn ‘at Savannah, — 
together with the bishop’s residence adjacent, was recently the — 
scene of a serious fire. The cathedral and bishop’s house were — 
practically destroyed. The damage is estimated at a quarter 
of a million dollars. The cathedral was the largest and most 
costly Roman Catholic cathedral in the South. The fire is © 
believed to have been caused by an incendiary. Saat 
Tur wealthiest church in the world is, without much doubt — 
Trinity Church, in the Broadway, New York, for its possessions ~ 
are at the present time, according to the Westminster Gazette, 
estimated to be of a value of nearly 2,000,000/. This enormous — 
property has come to the church owing to the great increase in 
the value of land in New York, an old farm on Manhattan — 
Island, which was two centuries and more ago made over by — 
Royal grant to Trinity, being now in the very heart of com- 
mercial New York, and a succession of magnificent thorough- — 
fares are now to be found where once the cattle grazed. The 
income from this property has been used for many purposes 
other than supplying the church’s own needs, for, besides a — 
number of chapels which have been built in different places, 
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twenty-four poor parishes are receiving grants from Trinity’s 
coffers. . 

THE work of restoring and making secure against fire the 
old part of the Massachusetts State House is now substantially 
completed, and the structure is once more occupied. Mean- 

_ while, it has been decided to apply a somewhat similar treat- 

ment to Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, which has been 
altered and added to ina way to make its present appearance 
quite different from that which it had at the time of the 
Revolution. While the central portion has not been materially 
changed, the wings, one of which was built in 1735 and the 
other two years later, have been so transformed that it will be 
necessary almost to pull them down and rebuild them, to 
restore them to their original appearance. This work has 
already been begun, and will interest the public, as well as 
those immediately. concerned. Some one was thoughtful 
enough, at the beginning of the operations, to put up a notice, 
requesting workmen to take at once to the contractor all 
ancient objects found in tearing down the old work; and in a 
few days a flint-lock musket, a chain-shot and an ordinary 
‘round cannon-ball, which had been discovered in cavities in 
the brickwork, were brought in. 

THE rapidity with which tall office buildings have been 
multiplying in the downtown districts of Manhattan Island has 
indirectly been the means of providing the consolidated city 
with one of the noblest thoroughfares in existence, for it was 
the necessity for increasing the water-supply of these structures 
which led to the tearing up of Fifth Avenue to lay larger water- 
mains and the asphalting of the thoroughfare for a distance of 
over 6 miles. When the old mains were laid the calculations 
as to the city’s requirements were based upon the necessities of 
buildings of from five to eight storeys in height. The subse- 
quent erection of so many fifteen to twenty-five storey struc- 
tures has, of course, greatly increased the consumption. To 
meet the demand and make liberal provision for the future, the 
authorities have laid two 48-inch mains from Eightieth Street 
to Fourth Street, one line on each side of the street, and 
between these a subsidiary 12-inch water-pipe has been laid. 
Previous to this the avenue was laid with Belgian blocks, and 
the unceasing din of traffic was a serious drawback to this 
handsome thoroughfare. The opportunity presented: by the 
excavations was used for laying the whole six miles with 
asphalte pavement. The change in the appearance and quiet 
of the street is striking, and no doubt justifies the statement of 
General Collis on his return from an inspection of European 


capitals, that in some respects, and especially in its electric 
lighting, Fifth Avenue is unsurpassed among the notable 
thoroughfares of the world. 


EARTHEN DAMS IN WESTERN INDIA. 


AT a recent meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers the 
paper read was on “ Reservoirs with High Earthen Dams in 
Western India,” by Mr. W. L. Strange. 

Reservoirs were required in India for irrigation as well as 
for the supply of towns. The storage capacity necessary for 
the former purpose’ greatly exceeded that for the latter, and 
hence the dams’ for irrigation reservoirs or “ tanks ” were usually 
much larger than those for town-supply works. The author 
dealt first with the general conditions of rainfall, geology, 
material, labour, &c., influencing the construction of such dams, 
and proceeded to describe the modern construction of Indian 
reservoirs, considering separately each principal section of the 
work. 

The puddle trench was excavated along the centre line of 
the dam to a depth of not more than 30 feet. It should have 
a broad base drained at the down-stream side, and as steep 
side-slopes as the soils would permit to be excavated without 
timbering. It should extend to the high-flood margin of the 
reservoir and should be bounded throughout by slopes. The 
filling should be the most compact clay procurable, free from 
the admixture of stones, and consolidated as dry as possible. 
It should be carried up quickly in layers rolled down to 3 inches 
in thickness, as little water as practicable being used, and it 
should be allowed to consolidate under the weight of the dam 
as long as possible before it was exposed to the in4ltration of 
water from the reservoir, 

In the foundations of a dam every precaution should be 
taken on the upstream side of the puddle trench to prevent the 
creep of water between the ground and the embankment. On 
the downstream side the base should be drained and all per- 
colation water should be passed off (preferably by underground 
drystone drains) to the natural drainage lines. The whole base 
of the dam should be benched so as to give the embankment 
a tendency to slip towards the centre rather than outwards. 
Owing to the nature of the materials used and the methods 
of construction, puddle walls were not introduced in Indian 
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The material of the dam should be homogeneous through- 
out, save for thin protective casings on each slope ; 
be formed of an intimate mixture approximating to two parts 
clay to one part grit. As little water should be used in construc- 
tion as possible ; “the maximum amount of artificial consolidation 
should be given ; the earthwork should not be raised more than 
30 feet vertically i in one season, and should, when completed, 
be allowed one season before the water was allowed to rise 
against it. The object of these precautions was to prevent 
infiltration of water. 

The closure of the dam gave the Indian engineer the 
greatest anxiety, as a temporary passage for an immense 
quantity of water had to be provided until the beginning of ‘the 
last season’s work, when the last gap had to be completed within 
seven months, as no considerable amount of work could be 
carried on during the monsoon, and the reservoir was liable to 
be filled within a few days after its commencement. During 
all this time a very large body of labourers must be kept con- 
stantly at work. The “fear of cholera, an outbreak of which 
would effectually stop all progress, was also ever present. In 
the usual method of closure the flanks were first constructed, 
leaving the narrowest possible gap in the river bed for the 
passage of the monsoon discharge. The central part had then 
to be completed during the last season of work.. The author 
described a new method of closure he had adopted at the Hubli 
Waterworks, Dharwar Collectorate, and pointed out several 
advantages it afforded. The application of the method to 
Maladivi and Tarla dams was also described and illustrated. 

In comparing the different classes of dams the author 


showed that the ordinary earthen dam was the cheapest form of 


construction. For heights up to 60 feet it was quite safe, but 
its closure was difficult, and if this were not carried. out in the 
way he had described, it was likely to prove dangerous. to 
stability. It did not require such expensive and solid founda- 
tions as were necessary for masonry dams. As all materials 
for its construction were obtainable close at hand, labour on it 
could be concentrated and easily supervised. This rendered it 
the best class of work for famine labour, and, under the present 
financial conditions of India, it was likely that such large con- 
structions would be sanctioned only as “famine relief works.” 
It had the great advantage that it could be raised from time to 
time to meet the demands for more water or to restore the 
deficiency of storage produced by the silting up of the reservoir. 
Its construction would generally be the quickest, thus enabling 
the work to be put in operation at the earliest date. For it the 
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and should. 


and its closure was safe and comparatively easy. 
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bulk of the labour required was unskilled, and could thus be 
most easily obtained. 

The author also described a “Compound Dam,” which 
shared all the advantages of the ordinary earthen dam, but i» 
addition could be safely raised to a considerably greater height, 
It was, 
however, somewhat more expensive. 

The occurrence and repair of slips in earthen banks was 
next dealt with, and the paper concluded with a description of 
various forms of reservoir outlets. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN AUSTRALIA. 


To those unacquainted with New. South Wales and other 
Australian colonies, it may appear strange that so much should 
be done by the central government, which in other countries } is 
left to the local authorities. The reason for this, however, is 

readily apparent. In New South Wales, for instance, the 
population of the interior is so scattered and so small in com- 
parison with the immense area—more than half as large again 
as France, by the way—that it 1s impossible for the people 
themselves to carry out what local works are required, except 
in the townships. All of these of any size have become in- 
corporated and carry out their own municipal works, in which, 
during the early years of their existence, they are assisted by 
grants from the colonial government. It has been the policy 
of the central authorities who desire to see the principle of 
local government extended as much as possible to encourage 
this spirit of ‘self help ;” but from the very circumstances 
of the case it must be many years before the colonists 
can be in such a position as to be independent of their 
government in the matter of public works, and it is, 
therefore, satisfactory to find that such excellent work has been 
done in the past, and that, all things considered, the system at 
present in operation is a good one, intelligently "and efficiently 
carried out. Most if not all of the important works have been 


.constructed out of the proceeds of loans and form assets of 


continually increasing value, constituting ample security for the 
monies borrowed. The various works are carried out and 
maintained by the Public Works Department, which has a 
most.efficient staff of engineers stationed in various parts of the 
country, who are controlled and directed from the administra- 
tive office in Sydney. The mileage of roads at present, directly 
or indirectly, under the charge of the department, that is 
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exclusive of the roads in towns under municipal control, is 
38,951, of which 12,123 miles are simply bush tracks, and 
26,758 miles are cleared, formed, or metalled roads. ‘There are 
2,772 bridges in the colony, having a total length of nearly 
fifty miles, and 31,073 culverts or small bridges, with a total length 
of over eighty-seven miles. For ferry purposes in connection 
with roads the Government maintains ninety-eight punts and 
one steam-launch, four horse-boats and 287 other boats. Most 
of the northern rivers are very wide, for instance at Grafton, on 
the Clarence, where there is a steam ferry-service, the distance 
across is thirty-two chains, or nearly half a mile.» The roads as 
main highways for traffic from Sydney have, toa great extent, 
been superseded by the railways, but for a large portion of the 
colony they are still: the sole means of communication, and as 
feeders to the railway system they play a very important part. 
In the interior a vast amount of work has been done in pro- 
viding branch roads to the main arteriés ; roads between town- 
ships and for access to the railway system, and routes for stock 
purposes. On many of these latter, in the dry parts of the far 
interior, a large sum has been expended in providing tanks and 
wells for supplying water to travelling stock, and during the 
past few years artesian bores have been put down for the same 
purpose in some of the driest regions with signal success. 
Owing to the nature of the soil and the absence of suitable 
stone, the cost of road construction in not a few of the in- 
land districts is exceedingly high, so much so that where 
there is any large amount of traffic it is found absolutely 
cheaper to construct light railways, which, in some instances, 
has been done, and will no doubt be continued on a much more 
extensive scale in future years. The bridges are constructed 
in a very substantial manner, timber being used wherever 
possible. The colony is fortunate in having an almost un- 
limited supply of hardwood eminently suitable for bridge-work 
and structures of a like character. The ironbark which is 
mostly used for the purpose has a tensile strength of about 
one-third that of wrought-iron, whilst its durability may be 
gauged from the fact that some bridges fifty years old are still 
carrying traffic, whilst numbers of others, totally unprotected 
from the weather, have been built over thirty years. The 
operations of the department include railway ond tramway 
construction ; improvement of harbours and rivers ; bridges 
and road construction, repair and renewal; construction of 
public buildings ; water conservation and irrigation, sewerage 
construction, &c. 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW, 1858-1898. 


AT a meeting of the Architectural Section of the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow, held in the rooms of the Society, 207 Bath 
Street, Mr. George Eadie, builder, Glasgow, delivered a lecture 
mm the “ Cost of Building Forty Years Ago’ and Now.” Forty 
years ago, Mr. Eadie said, a four-storey tenement with a 
tontage of 365 feet and three houses, two of a room and 
sitchen and one of a single apartment on each landing, could 
ye built for 2,273/7. 18s. ; now the building of such a tenement 
vould cost 2,751/. 7s., or an increase of 21 per cent. During 
he last four decades he reckoned workmen’s wages . had 
ncreased 80 per cent., and materials had risen 58 per cent. in 
rice. As regarded rents, a house which in 1857 brought in 
7. 15s. now realised t1o/. 15s. per annum; whilst a two-room- 
nd-kitchen house, which was then 152., was now 22/. per annum; 
nd a three-room-and-kitchen house, which was then 24/., was 
tow 28/.per annum. Extra expense had to be incurred now- 
days in furnishing a house with all modern comforts and 
mprovements.. Rents, however, he held, were very much less 
han they ought to be, and this, in his opinion, was due to 
aterest being lower now than it was forty years ago. Mr. 


ladie was thanked for his lecture. 
yee 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK AND THE LONDON COUNTY 
a COUNCIL. 


\N indictment of the London County Council has been 
repared by Sir John Lubbock, which will have its use at the 
wrthcoming elections. The following extracts relate to some 
F the extravagances for which the inhabitants of the Metropolis 
ave to suffer :— Pit 

_ Itseems to me that there has been a tendency to undertake 
imctions on which no municipality can wisely embark, and 
hat some of.our committees have been too much influenced by 
te immediate effect, and have paid too little regard to the 
timate result. 

For instance, we are all anxious to see the dwellings of the 
orking classes improved; but the Council had the choice of 
vo totally different policies. One was to use the powers they 
dssess of closing all insanitary houses, and preventing’ the 
“ners from reopening them until they had been placed in a 
itisfactory condition, and to encourage the companies which 
ave done so much in providing better accommodation for the 


working classes. The second was that the Council itself 
should erect workmen’s dwellings. This is the policy which, 
with the consent of the Council, the housing of the working 
classes committee has, as I think, unfortunately adopted. 

What has been the result ? 

The problem is, of course, enormous. If the London 
County Council is to undertake the housing of the working 
classes of London, it will require the outlay, not of hundreds of 
thousands, but of many millions sterling. Now, in nine years 
the Council have spent, in round numbers, 500,000/., and have 
housed under 6,000 persons. This is obviously a mere 
tinkering with the question. 

On the other hand, the Artisans’ Dwellings Companies 
have abundantly proved that tenement blocks can be built well, 
and with good sanitary arrangements, yet so as to yield a 
sufficient rate of interest. 

The tenants of the Dwellings Companies are, on the whole, 
poorer than those of the London County Council ; at any rate, 
the rents charged by the London County Council are higher 
than those paid by either the Peabody or the Guinness’s 
tenants. 

Our housing of the working classes committee is not, 
indeed, open to blame for this, because they are hampered by 
certain conditions which do not press on a private company. 

Inasmuch, then, as capital can be and has been invested in 
providing dwellings for the working classes, and yield a fair 
rate of interest, there seems no reason that the London County 
Council should enter into the business. 

Moreover, tenements for which, as in some of those con- 
structed by the London County Council, rents of tos., or even 
13s., a week are charged—though I do not say that they are too 
high in relation to the accommodation given—can hardly be 
said to provide for the class tor which such dwellings are under- 
stood to be erected. 

But now let us see what the effect of their interference has 
been and will be. 

They have housed 6,000 persons only, and what has been 
the result ? 

Sir R. Farrant, the managing director of the Artisans’, 
Labourers’ and General Dwellings Company, which has spent 
Over 2,500,000/. on workmen’s dwellings, in answer to an 
inquiry, wrote to me :—“ The construction of workmen’s dwell!- 
ings by the London County Council has had the effect of 
discouraging us from extending our operations. In fact, we 
have resolved not to invest any more capital in the erection of 
dwellings in London.” 

Mr. Walter Morrison, chairman of the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company, which has housed 30,000 persons, writes 
that “the action of the County Council must necessarily stop 


any further provision of such dwellings by private companies. 


The .County. Council proposes to build ‘such. dwellings :for a’ 
highly-paid class, which certainly does not need alms ; to let 
them at.a loss, and to make up the deficiency out of rates levied 
in part on the dwellings of the several associations which have : 
carried on this work for years. . . .. The private companies have 
many empties, the supply being greater than the demand.” 

And Mr. Moore, the secretary of the Improved Industrial : 
Dwellings Company, says :—‘‘The action of the London 
County Council has had the effect of deterring this company 
from entertaining proposals of further building operations, and 
I believe the Metropolitan) Association. for Improving’ the 
Dwellings of the Poor is in like case.: The action of the 
London County Council will be simply substituting dwellings 
for those that would have been erected by the companies, but 
at a ruinous cost to the ratepayers and higher rents to the 
working classes.” bea 

I submit, therefore, that) the policy of the London County 
Council, though adopted with the ‘best intentions, has defeated 
its own objects. 

Another serious mistake has, I believe, been made in 
attempting to undertake building and engineering works. 

The existence of the Works Department has been no: 
advantage to London workmen. The tendency has‘ been to » 
drive London builders out of the field and work out of London, 
thus diminishing the amount of employment for. London work- - 
men. Those employed by the department are not paid, or 
ought not to be paid, higher rates of wages than they would 
otherwise receive. Moreover, I regret to say that’ it appears. 
from the evidence given before the committee on the Works 
Department that the men employed by the Council were : 
tyrannically compelled to join a trade union. Alderman 
Taylor, who draws a salary from the Bricklayers’ Union, and 
was himself a member of the works committee, at first stated, 
in answer to Mr. Beachcroft (answer 4,335), that “not a 


farthing is collected on the works” ; but, on being pressed, he 


admitted that a collector stood just outside the gates. ’ Mr. © 
Beachcroft naturally said, “It is almost playing with one to 
say ‘not on the works,’ when a man was standing at the gate,” 
and many would apply to.it a stronger term. Dr. Longstaff 
pressed the matter further. He wished to know what hap-' 
pened if a man declined to subscribe to the union, Mr. Taylor 
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admitted that“‘steps were taken,” but declined, in answer to 
question 5,096, to say what the steps were. Thus we have it 
in evidence that the men are practically compelled to join the 
union, of which Mr. Taylor, a member of the Council and of 
the works committee, is a salaried official, and that, if they 
show any reluctance, “steps are taken” which Mr. Taylor 
declined to disclose. 

The Works Department was established with the idea that 
we should get better work and that it could be done more 
cheaply. Mr. Burns told us (1) that, as a rule, London builders 
were impecunious, if not bankrupt; and (2) ‘that we should save 
the large profits they made. These two arguments are, of 
course, quite inconsistent: 

We have, however, to consider— 

(1) Has the work been better done? and 

(2) Has it been carried out at a less cost ? 

So far as (1) the character of the work done under the 
supervision of the committee is concerned, both Mr. Blashill, 
our architect, and Sir A. R. Binnie, our engineer, stated that it 
was no better than that done by good contractors. 

Mr. Blashill was asked : “ You think that you are unable to 
draw any distinction between the work done by the Works 
Department and contractors ?—As to quality none.” 

Sir A. R. Binnie also was asked (Q. 49) : “As to the quality 
of the work executed for your department by the Works De- 
partment, has that been uniformly good ?—It is uniformly good; 
quite as good as contractors would execute it. I cannot say 
more than that at present.” 

With reference to the work done by contractors, Mr. Ward, 
the chairman of the works committee, very fairly admitted 
(Q. 2,982) that “The engineering work done for the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works has been so excellent, so far as we have 
cut into it and exposed it, that it would be difficult for us to 
claim any superiority over the engineering work. The main 
sewers, wherever we have exposed them, have been almost as 
good as they could be. They have been almost equal in quality 
underground to the work we see in the Thames Embankment 
above ground.” 

We now come (2) to the question, Has it been economical ? 

So far from this being the case, we have lost heavily. This, 
I think, was inevitable. I am not attacking the committee. A 
committee of aniateurs will never, I believe, do work so success- 
fully as business men who devote their lives to it. 

Moreover, there is a second reason, namely, that men do 
not work for a municipality as they would for private employers. 
Here, again, I may quote the high authority of our chief 
engineer, Sir A. R. Binnie. He was asked :—“ As to the men, 
you sayin your statement that, in your long experience, the 
men do not work with the same zeal for municipal employers 
that they would for a private contractor?” and he replied, 
“We must accept that as inevitable ; they never will do so.”— 
Minutes of Evidence, Works Department, 1896, p. 3. 

It appears from the return presented by the Works Depart- 
ment to the Council by the Comptroller in December last that 
the estimates have been exceeded by a sum of no less than 
24,500/. But that is not all. There is also a deficiency of 
stock amounting to 3,;300/.,and g6o/. have been contributed 
from the funds of the Council, bringing the loss up to 29,000/. 
Against this ought perhaps to be set 4,o00/. from the jobbing 
works, making a net actual loss of at least 25,000/. 

Another very interesting return (December 3, 1897) shows, 
moreover, that works which had been declined by the Works 
Department, on the ground that the estimates were too low, 
had actually been carried out by contractors at a saving of 
nearly 3,000/. 

These works were declined by the Works Department on 
the ground that the estimates were too low. Yet even these 
were carried out by contractors at a saving, and it is evidently 
probable, therefore, that on the other works the saving would 
have been greater. 

Even, however, if this had not been the case, and if only 
the same saving had been secured on the whole of the works 
carried out by the committee, it would have amounted to 
13,000/. ; the figures, therefore, clearly show that on the com- 
pleted works the result of the establishment of the works com- 
mittee has been a loss to the ratepayers of London of about 
40,000/. That is a serious amount, but it is nothing to what 
we shall lose if. the system is persevered in. 

The so-called “works scandal” also showed that a syste- 
matic falsification of accounts could be carried’ on for a con- 
siderable time without the slightest suspicion on the part of the 
committee. 

I do not blame the works committee for this nor for the 
loss, heavy as it has been. They did their best ; and if a com- 
mittee so able and painstaking have so completed failed; it has 
been because no amateur committee of the Council can carry 


out works as economically as: private contractors, who make it. 


the business of their lives. 
I am satisfied, therefore, that if we go further we shall fare 


worse, and the longer we go on the more heavily we shall 
suffer, - Oupe ‘ 


was elected one of the councillors for the then united ward of 
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THE LATE EDMUND TONKS. 


WE deeply regret to announce, says the Sirmingham Dail 
Post, the death of Mr. Edmund Tonks, which took place or 
Tuesday morning at his residence, Packwood Grange, Knowle, 
after a long and in some respects an extremely painful illness, 
Mr. Tonks was the eldest son of Mr. William Tonks, the 
founder of the eminent brassfoundry firm for many years 
carried on in Moseley Street by himself, and afterwards by his 
sons, and now known as Tonks & Sons, Limited. He was 
born in 1824, and was educated at King Edward’s School, 
under the head-mastership of the Rev. I. Prince Lee. Thence 
he proceeded to Queen’s College, Oxford, where he took the 
degree ot B.C.L. He was intended for the Bar, to which his 
own inclination strongly tended. Accordingly, after keeping 
the requisite number of terms, he was called to the Bar in May 
1847 by the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn. After 2 
few years, circumstances rendered it desirable that Mr, 
Tonks should relinquish the Bar and return to Birmingham 
to take part in the management of his father’s business. To 
this new work he devoted himself with assiduity and success, 
and to his intelligence and scientific knowledge were due im- 
provements in the brass-foundry trade and not a few ingenious 
inventions in connection with his own firm. Amongst these 
may be mentioned an excellent metal rack, with easily shifted 
supports, for book-shelves, an invention which met a want 
keenly felt in public and private libraries, and which is now 
largely in use throughout the kingdom. Mr. Tonks himself 
was the possessor of a large library, and the invention 
above mentioned was probably suggested by his own ex- 
perience of the inconvenience of fixed shelves on the one hand 
and of the ordinary wooden racks or pegs on the other. We 
have mentioned Mr. Tonks as a book lover and collector. His 
literary sympathies found openings in the management of 
libraries and kindred institutions. He was for many years a 
member of the committee of the Birmingham Library (familiarly 
known as “the Old Library”) in Union Street, of which at 


one time he was president. He also served fora long period 


on the committee of the Corporation Free Library, retiring onl 
when his health finally broke down; and he took a s 
interest in the foundation and management of the Shakespea 
Library, in association with the Free Reference Librat 
He was also a member of the Shakespeare Club, founded 
for so many years presided over by Mr. George Dawson. ~ 

another department of town work Mr. Tonks rendered equally 
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Arts to the Corporation, he was made one of the life member 
of the Corporation museums and Schcol of Art committee. I 
all these respects Mr. Tonks afforded one of the examples, in. 
which we have been fortunate in Birmingham, of a leading 
manufacturer who, in the intervals of business, found time to 
engage in and to promote the higher culture in literature andart 
and also in science, through his long devotion to horticultu al 
research and experiment. Forsome time Mr. Tonks took anactive 
share in the municipal government of the town. le 


In 1870 


Deritend and Bordesley. While in the Council he served on. 
the free libraries committee and the markets and fairs com- 
mittee, and in 1871 he was appointed on the sewage inquiry 
committee, which led to the adoption of the present system ot 
treating sewage by the creation of the works at Saltley and the 
development of the sewage farm, which has now become nee 
the largest and most important in the country. On this com- 
mittee Mr. Tonks rendered: most valuable service.. In 187: 7 
Mr. Tonks did not seek re-election to the Council, but his 
services in connection with the free libraries were retained by. 
his nomination as one of the non-Council members of the free 
libraries committee,-on which, as already mentioned, he Sa 
tinued to serve until a few years ago. He was also from its” 
first organisation a prominent member of the Library Associa-— 
tion of the United Kingdom, and was usually one of the repre- 
sentatives of Birmingham at its annual meetings. 2 

This notice would be incomplete without some reference to 
the personal qualities and characteristics of Mr. Tonks. He 
was aman of singularly wide culture—in every sense of the 
phrase a well-read man. Nor was he a solitary student, for he 
loved to communicate his knowledge, to interchangeat with, 


.the acquisitions of others, and to’ discuss with frankness and 


fearlessness the problems, religious, ethical, social and scientific, 
which his range of reading suggested. Sometimes he showed 
himself not only an ardent but a vehement controversialist > 
but he was willing to listen to and to weigh the opinions of 
others as vigorous:as himself. In his massive head, his com- 
manding presence, his methods of talk and his diction—for he 
had the stateliness and old-fashioned phrase which goes some- 
times with the copia verborum—his friends often) seemed: to 
recognise many of the characteristics! of the great master of 
conversation, Samuel Johnson. And under occasional exterior 
roughness he had all the tenderness and sweetness of his er 
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totype, for all his friends—and he had many who were deeply 
“attached to him—knew that a truer friend, or a firmer or 
‘kindlier one, was not to be met with throughout their circle. 
It will be a pleasure to those of them who were most intimate 
to know that during his prolonged illness their sympathy and 
their society cheered and helped to sustain him ; and there are 
many who will look back upon their association with him asa 
cherished memory, and who will feel his removal with abiding 
_regret. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


‘Tue first ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers for the 
present year was held on Monday evening, February 7, at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. Mr. George 
Maxwell Lawford, the president for 1897, occupied the chair, 
and presented the premiums awared for papers read during that 
year, viz. :—The President’s Gold Medal to Mr. R. F. Grantham 

» for his paper on “Sea Defences.” The “ Bessemer. Premium” 
to Mr. P. M. Faraday for his paper on “The Rating of 
Engineering Undertakings.” The “Rawlinson Premium” to 
Mr. R. E. Middleton for his paper on “ The Pollution of Water 
and its Correction,” a Society's Premium” to Professor 
H. W. Umney for his paper on “ The Compression of Air by 

© the direct action of Water,” and a “Society's Premium” to Mr. 

. Croll for his paper on “ Filter Presses for Sewage Sludge.” 

Mr. Lawford introduced the president for the present year, 

Mr. William Worby Beaumont, to the meeting, and retired 

~ from the chair, receiving a hearty and unanimous vote of thanks 
for his services during the past year. 

In the first part of his address Mr. Beaumont. dwelt upon 

~ mechanical motive power as the greatest source of the increased 

prosperity of this and other countries during the past sixty 

~ years. The most important of all the applications of the steam- 

engine had been as a means of transport of men and materials, 

and as the means of obtaining material and manufacturing 

things which acquire their value through transport. The 

‘advances made by the introduction of the steam-engine and 
many of the machines which followed in its wake were so great 
that in many industries and manufactures engineers for a 
generation or more were employed in construction on what 
have now become old and unprofitable lines. Even to-day 
there are in use in mills, manufactories, steamboats and _ rail- 
ways many old well-made steam-engines which are costing in 
fuel from 25 to 100 per cent. on the outlay necessary for the 
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introduction of modern engines. The gas-engine is old enough 
now to make it worth while to scrap many of the earlier forms 
which are still working perfectly, except that they are consum- 
ing from 30 to 50 cubic feet of gas per horse-power instead of 
from 15 to 20. : 

The reluctance of the worshipping owners of old but wasteful 


| machinery and plant is shown in many mills where twice the 


necessary amount of power is used for mere transmission, where 
two machines are employed and have to be driven to per- 
form the work of one, where boilers are costing every year 
for disincrustation, boiler compositions and decreased evapora- 
tive efficiency as much as would pay 20 per cent. on the 


| necessary outlay for condensers or for water softeners. 


We see this reluctance in factories where badly balanced 
machinery or machinery almost impossible of balance is con- 
suming a lot of power in setting up harmful and annoying 
vibration in buildings, and we see it at many collieries where 
the product of the pits is sold at a price so much lower than 
that obtainable if those products were properly prepared for the 
different uses, that both colliery owner and consumer are losers 
of possible profit on every ton raised and consumed. We see 
it in the enormous waste of time and money by the use all ove 
the country of double the horse-power that would be necessary 
for cartage if anything but antiquated notions prevailed as to 
the construction and maintenance of roads and of the vehicles 
that run upon them. 

We also see it in the continued use of tramways in towns, 
which are metallic admissions of the badness of our ordinary 
roads, and of the great saving that will be possible when 
universally good roads and horseless vehicles predominate ; we 
permit these tramways to destroy the roads and the wheels of 
every ordinary vehicle, to cause numerous accidents and great 
discomfort, simply because two horses can haul forty-two 
passengers in a tramcar on rails, while they can- only haul 
twenty-six in an omnibus on bad macadam. 

The recent advances made by engineers in the different 
branches of the profession, and the ready adoption of many of 
the improvements resulting from them by our competitors 
abroad, are making it necessary for engineers, and those who 
employ them, to get rid of many of the old machines and 
methods, and to give a more attentive ear to the man who can 
do these things, and pay less attention to the obstructive critic 
whose own practical incapability leads him to prove that these 
things cannot be done. 

Few people realise how large [a proportion of the whole of 
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the industry of a country like our own relates to traffic and 
travel on land, still fewer realise how vast is the importance of 
good roads for the use of all. Only in some parts of some of 


our cities: have we really satisfactory road. pavements. or road 


surfaces, and on comparatively few of our country roads are 
the surfaces at all approaching what they should be.. It «may 
be safely said that the average resistance on country-roads is, 
from two to three times what it need be, especially if we include 
the sharp hills of some counties. It is not so very many years 
ago since turnpikes on our own roads were removed, and when 
it was seen that the owners. of carts and waggons did not alone 
enjoy the use of the roads. 
ticipates in the advantages of good roads will have to be more 
widely recognised in the future, as much with reference to, the 


employment of horses as with reference to the use of ‘horseless |: 


vehicles. At present there are at least 1,400,000 draught 
horses at work in the United Kingdom. Of these at least One- 
tenth could be easily dispensed with by small improvements 
upon the present methods of constructing and maintaining our 
road surfaces, and by the improvement all over the,country of 
the heavier gradients by a few cuttings and a few banks or 
viaducts. , In order, however, to arrive at the smallest estimate 
of the possible saving, the work of only 500,000 horses was 
reckoned upon. To save only one-tenth of this number of 


. horses would mean a saving of I,500,000/. per year, and all the 


— 


( {\. 


other 450,000 horses would be able to earn from $/. to 10/. per 
year more than at present: 
saving on this head alone would be 2,250,000/., .making 
a total of 3,750,000/. Now, this sum capitalised at 3.‘per cent: 
represents 125,000,000/., so that even allowing that the number 
of horses assumed to be always at work is excessive, it 
is obvious that at least 100,000,coo/. sterling of national 
money might be profitably invested in the improvement of the 
highways.. The saving, however, or the money earned, by 
money invested in good roads, wheel-ways or plate-ways every- 
where would be greater than this, because the better the roads 
the less the wear and tear, the lighter and better the vehicles 
and their wheels and wheel tires and the more rapid will be the 
introduction of horseless vehicles, by which the greatest part of 
ordinary road wear will be avoided. Again, road carriage will 
be cheapened by the easier haulage on common roads, and a 
large proportion of it will be done by motor vehicles for 3s. that 
now costs 55. 

On the road construction and maintenance of the future 
depends the development, not only of the machinery required 


\ 


The principle that, everyone par-, 


At'2s.,a week, or 5/. a year, the |. 


Meshes from jth in. to 6 in. wide. 


for the purpose, but of high-class self-propelled vehicles for 
every application, and on the improvement of road communica- 
tions between towns and villages depends not only great 
engineering industries, but the growth in the value of land. — 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con: 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


1964. Ernest Beckton, for “A detachable keyed line carrier 
for opening and closing the ordinary window-sash and the like.” 

1966. James Gammie, for “Improvements in window 
frames and sashes.” : 

2018. James Grieve Lorrain, for “A new or improved com- 
position for building and decorative purposes and the like.” 

2085. Herman Matthews Hufeland, for “A contrivance to. 
render windows draught-proof.” 

2116. William Reed, for ‘f Improvements in Venetian and 
other like blinds.” ; re ee 

2236. William Rutherford Cooney, for “An improved sun- 
blind for shops and show windows.” 

2295.'Edward Herbert Maule, for “Improvements in 
means for preventing and removing condensation or steaming 
upon windows.” 

2404. William Hill Gardam, for “ Improvements in reversible: 
sliding windows.” ? 

2350. James Wade, for ‘An improvement in window-sash. 
fasteners.” 

2429. Edward John David Liston and Shadrach Henry 
Denman, for “Improved construction of window-fastener and, 
appliance for operating same.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


DED METAL 


Strands from 24 B.W. 
to 3th in. thickness of steel. 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of importan 


Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded Mets 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof, 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for wall 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &¢,—n 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. j 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable result 
and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to. 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded Meta 


is not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature. 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Roya 
Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom. a 


ORNAMENTAL, STRONG. CHEAP, 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It can bi 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering ant 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. ev 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, than an: 
other description of metal lattice-work, 


BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effec 


is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and th 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices. ‘ 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application. Also copy ©: 
oe ee an EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED Al 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Lro. 


THAMES STREET, LONDON, £.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TEN DERS, ETC. 
¥,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Publie Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xv. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
‘District Council Offices, Belper. 

BERWICK-UPON-T WEED. — March 14.— The Corporation 
invite competitive plans for police-station and lock-up, to be 
erected at a cost not exceeding 5,000/. Premiums of 50/. and 
25/7, Mr. Rob. Weddell, town clerk, Town Hall, eee -upon- 
Tweed. . SS SEE 1 ee se 

SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Sith: 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
' competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
- the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 100, 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
| F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
_ Aldershot. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Feb. 21.—For erection of a dwelling-house on 
the farm of Little Mains, Insch. Mr. John Annand, land 
steward, Kildrummy. - 


"5 


AMBLE.—Feb, 21.—For erection of a bakery, Queen marget 
Mr. Wm. Robson, architect, ei ciao Alnwick, 

APPLETON WISKE.—M a stone 
bridge over the river Wiske. Mr. Ww. Finite clerk, North- 
allerton Rural District Council, Northallerton, 

ARMAGH.—Feb. 21.—For reconstructions and repairs to 
church schools on The Mall, Armagh. Messrs. J. J. Phillips 
& Son, architects, 61 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


BAILIFFE.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a four-storey ware- 
house at Chfton Mills. Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, architect, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax. 


BaTH.—Feb. 21.—For enlargement of the Oak 
schools. Mr. William John Willcox, 
Bath. 

BATLEY.—Feb. 24.—-For additions and alterations to Board 
schools, at Purwell. Mr. Walter Hanstock, architect, Branch. 
Road, Batley. 

BELFAST.—Feb. 22.—For erection of a pump-house at the 
workhouse. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, engineers, archi- 
tects, &c., 7 Donegall Square East. 


Street 
architect, 1 Belmont, 


Mr. Fred. 
Hustlergate, 


Holland, architect, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 21.—For erection of stables and cart 
sheds at’ Bradford Moor. Mr. Abm. Sharp, architect, Albany 
Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. 


BROMLEY.— March 1.—For alterations and additions at the 
asylum at Devons Road. Messrs. J. & S. E. Clarkson, archi- 
tects, 136 High Street, Poplar. 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—Feb. 23.—For building cells and 
other work at police station. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, surveyor, | 
Queen Street, Exeter. 

CAMBORNE.—For rebuilding of back portion and general 
renovation of 10 Trevenson Terrace. Mr. Frank Trythall, 
11 Trevenson Terrace, Camborne. 


11. Parkinson’s Chambers, 


CARDIFF.—March 2.—For erection of a new Board school, 
cookery kitchen, laundry and manual instruction centre at 
Marlborough Road. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, archi- 
tects, Pearl Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a central electric 
lighting station, consisting of engine-house, boiler-house, office, 
stores, chimney, &c.,in James Street. Mr. Henry C. Marks, 
city engineer, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 


CANTERBURY.—Feb. 26.—For erection of station for the 
electricity and refuse-destructor works. The City Surveyor, 
28 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

DARTFORD.—Feb. 24.—For paving and otherwise improv- 
ing a flight.of steps in private street leading from Mount 
Pleasant Road to Mount Pleasant Terrace. Mr. W. Harston, 
High Street, Dartford. 

DARTFORD.—March 14.—For erection of additional build- 
ings, enclosure walling and other work at West Hill. Mr. G. H. 
Tait, architect, Lowfield Street, Dartford. 

DENBIGH.—March 1.—For alterations and additions to the 
court-house at Llanrwst. Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, county 
surveyor, Denbigh, 

DENHOLME.—Feb, 21.—For erection of 89 roods of dry 
fence wall with coping in lime, on site of sewage farm, near 
Doe Park. Messrs. W. B. Woodhead & Son, 18 Exchange, 
Bradford. 

DENHOLME.—Feb. 21.—For construction of 14-inch brick- 
work culvert, 6 feet diameter. Messrs. W. B. Woodhead & 
Son, 18 Exchange, Bradford. 

ELGIN.—Feb. 21.—For erection of a villa. 
Pratt, County Bank House, Elgin. 

ELGIN.—Feb. 25.—For erection of Pluscarden Memorial 
Church, Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, architects. 


Mr. Robert B. 
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GREAT YARMOUTH.—Feb. 23.—For erection of a classroom IRELAND.—March 3.—For completing the unfinished works 
and offices at the Board school, Runham. Mr. A. S. Hewitt, | in connection with the building contract of the medical officer’s 
architect, 15 King Street, Great Yarmouth. new residence, near Galbally, Mitchelstown. Mr. Richard 

GortTin.—March 4.—For erection of a church at Gortin, Fitzgibbon, clerk, Mitchelstown Union. 
county Tyrone. Mr. Edward J. Toye, architect, Strand, Derry. ISLE OF Man.—March 1.—For enlargement of the head 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—Feb. 21.—For additions to Messrs. | post office, Douglas. Mr. J. Flew, 11 Popplewell Chambers, 
Hunt & Sons’ mineral-water manufactory, ‘Howard Street. Market Street, Bradford. 
Mr. Chas. G. Baker, architect. KEIGHLEY.— Feb. 28.—For erection of two shops and 
FALIFAX.—March 4.—For erection of a villa residence on dwelling-houses in Henry Street, Cavendish Street. Messrs. 
the Greenroyd Estate, Skircoat. Messrs. Geo. Buckley & Son, W. H. & A. Sugden, architects, Cavendish Street, Keighley. 
architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. KEIGHLEY.—Feb. 21.—For erection of premises at the 
¥{iaLIFAX.—March 12.—For erection of a villa residence in | corner of North Street and High Street. Messrs. John Judson 
‘Stivooat Green Road, Halifax. Messrs. Geo. Buckley & Son, | & Moore, architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 


-architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. KENDAL.—For alterations to shop premises, Highgate. 
HANLEY (STAFFS).—Feb. 24.—For erection of a brewery, | Mr. John Hutton, architect, Kendal. 
with offices, in Victoria Square. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, KENDAL.—Feb. 23.—For enlarging residence, 20 Greenside. 
-architects, Howard Place, Hanley. Mr. Stephen Shaw, architect, Kendal. 
HARROGATE.—For erection of offices at Albert Chambers. KENDAL.—Feb. 23.—For pulling-down 1, 3 and 5 Kirkland, 
Messrs. Whitehead & Smetham, architects, Albert Chambers, | Kendal, and building three shops and dwelling-houses on the 
Harrogate. site. Mr. John Stalker, architect. 


HARROGATE.—For supply and erection of sewage pumping 
plant. Mr. Geo. Wilkinson, Borough Electrical Engineer, 
Montpellier Gardens, Harrogate. 

EHEREFORD.—March 19.—For cleaning down the front of 
the shire hall and redressing the stone columns, &c:, of the 
large portico. Mr. J. F. Symonds, clerk of the peace, Shire 
Ball, Hereford. 

Honor OAk.—For building a house. Mr. James Rickard, 
Doris Street, Kennington Cross, S.E. 


°KENDAL.—Feb. 26.—-For erecting shop and dwelling-house 
at the corner of the proposed new street through Chapel Close, 
Beast Banks. Mr. John Stalker, architect, Kendal. 

LANCASTER.—Feb. 23.—For erection of a house at the 
Proof Range, Eskmeals. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, 
Lancaster. 

LEEDS.—For erection of two’ houses on the Victoria Park 
Estate, Bramley. Architect, 1or Burley Lodge Road, Leeds. 


ELUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 23.—For erection of warehouse, ices ee ota og ol on ce mie with 
offices, entrance gateway and other work, at Clough House enlargement of Beeston Primitive Methocist chapet, oe 


Mills. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. Howdill & Howdill, architects, 24 Albion Street, Leeds. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a chancel, LEEDS.—For construction of 24-inch water main about 
morning chapel, clergy and choir vestries, organ loft, &c., to | 3,000 yards in length between the New Harehills Reservoir and 
Marsden Church, Huddersfield. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Hunslet Road, Leeds. Mr. Thos. Hewson, City and Water- 
. Huddersfield. works Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

{RELAND.—Feb. 22.—For erection of waiting-rooms in | LEEDs.—For carting and laying complete about 5,000 yards 
timber, with verandah roof, on down platform at Lurgan of 24-inch water main between Harehills Reservoir and Hunslet 
Station, for the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland). | Road. Mr. Thos. Hewson, City and Waterworks Engineer, 
Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


JRELAND.—-Feb. 21.—For painting and repairs of the | LEEDS.—-For re-erection of Greenside Wesleyan Sunday 
Roman Catholic church at Knockaney, co. Limerick. Mr. | schoo), Wortley. Mr. G. F. Wilkinson, architect, 35 Park 
J. Doherty, architect, Kilmallock. | Square, Leeds. 
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ce MELLOWES & CO.S 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
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LEEDS.—Feb. 21.—For. erection of four shops in Central | 


Road. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Leeds. - 


LEICESTER.—Feb. 25.—For construction of foundations, 
walls and abutments for bridges over the Willow Brook 


at’ St. ‘Be bas Road, Bridge Street and Stonebridge Street, | 
ararks. i h Mr. E. G. Mawbey, 


wing 


and works in connection therewith. 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LLANELLY.—March 3.—For erection of boys’ school in Old 
m to Old Road infant school, and 


infant school in St. Paul’s.. Mr. J. B. Morgan, architect, New 


Road, additional classroo 


Road, Llanelly. 


Lyme Recis.—Feb. 28.—For erection of five almshouses 
Mr, Walter J. Fletcher, Lyme Regis. 
MALVERN.—March 1.—For laying-out site (about 27 acres), 
enclosing same and erecting thereon the several buildings and 
pavilions for a sanatorium. Mr. William Lambert, clerk to the 


and offices. 


Malvern Hospital Committee, Malvern. 


MorRETON HAMPSTEAD.—For enlarging convalescent home. 
Mr. Edward Richards, architect, Manor Office, 3 Park Crescent, 


Torquay. 


MOULTON.—March 1.—For building babies’ room to infant 


school, and erecting fence around piece 


use of infant school; also for erecting two lobbies, alterations 
to windows, &c., in mixed schoolroom. Mr. C. Dorman, archi- 


tect, Northampton. 


MENSTON.—Feb. 21.—For erection of eleven terrace houses. 
Mr. Harold Chippindale, architect, Springfield, Guiseley. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.— Feb. 23.—For providing additional 
accommodation for about 750 children, with suitable rooms for 
a cookery centre and laundry works, and classrooms for the 
teaching of drawing, for manual instruction, &c., Grange Road 
school. Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, architect, 28 Albert Road, 


Middlesbrough. 


OAKWORTH.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a shed at Oakworth 
Messrs. John Judson & Moore, architects, Oakworth, 


Mills. 
near Keighley. 


PAULTON.—Feb. 24.—For erection of Wesleyan day schools. 
Mr. William F. Bird, architect, Midsomer Norton. 


PLYMOUTH.—Feb. 21.—For erection 


refuse destructor, with all necessary flues, fittings, boilers, &c. 

Mr. James Paton, borough engineer and surveyor. 
PRESTON.—Feb. 23.—For erection of a school for the Royal | 

Cross School for the Deaf. Messrs. Sames & Green, 65 North- | 


gate, Blackburn. 
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King’s School. 
surveyors, Pontefract. 


at Mountain. 
Chambers, Bradford. 


George A. Hammond, 


SCOTLAND.—For 
Dalmally. Mr. Colin 


SCOTLAND.—Feb. 
Kirkpatrick- Fleming. 
ther Street, Carlisle. 


Street, Sheffield. 


of land taken in for S 
Apply at the General 


Stalybridge. 


THORNBURY.—Ma 


TREDEGAR.— Feb. 
County School. 


and completion of a 


WALES.—March I. 
Messrs. Douglas & 
Chester. 


ROCHDALE.—For erection of a shop, Wardleworth. 


THORNE.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a house. 
Thorp, architect, Goole. 


PONTEFRACT.—Feb. 21.—For alteration and additions to 
Messrs. Tennant & Bagley, architects and. 


QUEENSBURY.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a Sunday school 
Mr. Herbert Hodgson, architect, Old Bank. 


Mr 
architect, &c., Rochdale. 


SCOTLAND.— Feb. 26.—For erection of a stone bridge over 
the South Esk at the present ford, near Kirkton of Clova. 
D. Ross, surveyor, Glebe Terrace, Kirriemuir. 


Mr 


erection of cottage at Stronmilchan.. 
C. MacGilp, Estate Office, Datmally. 

28.—For erection of a public hall at 
Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, architect, 5 Low- 


SHEFFIELD.—March 21.—For erection of male infirmary 
ward and administrative buildings at the workhouse. 
J. D. Webster, architect, Cairns Chamber, 


Mr 
19 St. James's. 


STALYBRIDGE.—March 4.—For erection of fifteen houses. 


Office of, the Society, Grosvenor Street, 
Mx HoBe 


rch 2 —For erection of infant school and 


alterations and extensions to the existing mixed school Mr. 
Samuel Fudge, architect, Thornbury. 


21.—For erection of the Tredegar 


Mr. C. Dauncey, solicitor, Tredegar. 
WALES.—March 14.—For preparing plans, specifications, 
and estimate of cost for erecting a stone bridge over the river 
Towy at Dryslwyn Ford, in the parish of Langathen. 
Bowen Davies, surveyor, Broad Oak, Llandilo. 
WALES.—Feb. 21.—For erection of schools at Gnoll Park 
Road, Neath, Glamorganshire, for 950 children. 
Rees, St. Thomas’s Chambers, Neath. 
WALES.—Feb. 28.—For extension and alteration of chapel 
at the Baptist church of Pisgah, Cymmer. 
secretary, 146 High Street, Cymmer, Porth. 


Mr. W. 
Mr, J. Cook. 
Mr. D. Jones, 


—For erection of Friars School, Bangor. 
Minshull, architects, 6 Abbey Square, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of $2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilisof Quantities, Specificationsand Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lthographed and printed in colourr. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


| Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 

‘ ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


_ QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND _ DESPATCH. 
Cqualto Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPHR. Lithography 
at moderate rates. 
4rchitects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
ion, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea 


cat m. 
OLDA RES “s 62 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
‘Quantities "’ Box, 14/"x9""« 5", 2s. each. 


(ees nonaeioios | Box, 14'x9 x0, 3. 060 SE eee 
R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & OO.'8 


ALABASTER 
| SAMELES FRHR. £4, LOG KS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


| OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


YRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS 
| SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
‘encils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
‘iles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
ot Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
. Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kiagdom— 


EYRE > &> SPOTTISWOODE, 


London - Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT ET, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET) 
Westminster, ‘S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post 7d | 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., = [in 


1810. 
LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. . 
GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS. 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 
Be bd and ORNAMENTAL 


WRITERS, 
YARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM, 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staff. 


“Quantities'’. Box, 141n. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced,coloured. 

W. HARDAKEEB, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, EC} 
a a RS AS A a ere SP SEL 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistio and Oommeroial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


WEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. | 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (ap ive 

73 inches wide), 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kindp), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and @ampisr, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAODNGS, &&- 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 3,185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.’” 
aS 


go to 
R.BELL & C°, BROMLEY BY Bow, 
Estba LONDON. ___ta32.} 


LOCKS. ~ NOTICE 


J. GREEN & CO., 
THE BIRMINCHAM CITY LOCK WORKS, 


236 BRADFORD STREET. 


All Green's and Green & Cosn- 
forth’s Patents, which were for— 
merly manufactured by Young & 
Co., Victoria Works, and ba J. 
Green & Co., of St. Mark’s Patent. 
Lock Works, Wolverhampton. 


= to pass, and Grand Master Key to 
lock all out when necessary ave 
our Specialty, together with cur 
Patent Knob to hold back Latch 
Bolt, instead of Slide or Pin anw® 
Chain. 

All Samples not naid. far thal areonm 

the market are our property. 


GREEN’S PATENT.—To hold back Latch Bolin Laiches 
instead of Slide or Pin and Chain. 
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WALES.—For erection of a church at Gwynfi, near Llanga- 
dock. Mr. E. H. Bruton, architect, 15 Queen Street, Cardiff. 


WALES,—Feb. 28.—For erection of thirty-one houses at 
Troedrhiwfuwch, near New Tredegar. The Secretary, “Mr. 
Sydney J. Phillips, Troedrhiwfuwch Inn, 

WALES.—March 1.—For converting the Deiniolen school- 
house into a cloakroom, classroom and teacher’s room ; and 
for erection of privies, walls, &c., for the Llanddeiniolen School 
Board. Mr, Rowland Lloyd Jones, architect, 14 Market Street, 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For construction of a pipe: sewer, with ventilating manholes, 


Mr. WILLIAM DYACK, burgh surveyor. 
A. McKay, Laurelwood Avenue (accepted ) 


+12 Lp 3tTS gegie 
ABERFELDY. , 


For construction of a corrugated iron shed. 


SPIERS & Co., Glasgow (acceptea), 


Carnarvon. 
WALES.—Feb. 28.—For erection of Ne 


P. Shearson Gregory, architect, High Street, Bangor. 


WALES. — March 3.—For, erection of twenty dwelling- 
houses near Gellyfaelog Farm, Penydarren, Merthyr. 


Williams, architect, Morgantown, Merthyr 


WALES.—Feb. 28.—For building Baptist chapel at Peny- 


groes, Llandebie. 
groes, Llandebie. 


Mr. Jenkin Davies, L 


WARDLE.—For erection of cottage homes at Middlewood, 


near Wardle. Messrs. Butterworth & 
4 South Parade, Rochdale. 

WEST ARDSLEY. 
Hall. Messrs. Nelson & Savage, archit 
15 Park Row, Leeds. 

WEST KENTON.—For erection of an 
tained house at Westerhope. Mr. Harry 
St. Nicholas Chambers, Amen Corner, Ne 

WIGTON.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a 
Davison, 32 New Street, Wigton. 

WINCHESTER.— For erection of a pair 


Close, St. Cross, and a pair on the Queensland Estate, close to 


Winchester railway station. Mr. Willi 
architect, Southampton. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—Feb. 27:-—For e 
7 


ming-bath and assembly-hall in Bath Place. 


ley, surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton 
WORKINGTON.—Feb. 23.—For alterat 


the Imperial Mineral Water Works, Fletcher Street. 


W. G. Scott & Co., architects, Victoria Bu 


WORKINGTON.—Feb. 26.—For erect 
house in Belle Isle Street. 
tects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 


For alterations and additions to Boyle 


Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., archi- 


vin new church. Mr. 


Mr. sj: 
Tydfil. 


ondon House, Peny- 
Duncan, architects, , 
ects, Sun Buildings, 


ine-roomed self-con- 
W. Taylor, architect, 


W. Hartnell, Leeds, two dynamos. 
Williamson & Joseph, Limited, London, one switchboard and_ 


BELFAST. 


For supply of electrical plant in connection with the extension — 
of the electric lighting of the quays at Belfast Harbour. 


Accepled tenders. 


100 isolating switches. : 


For erection of a fire brigade station in Whitla Street. 
J. KIDD (accepted ). 


For additions to Brislington Schools. 
architect, 24 Bridge Street, Bristol. 


C. A, Miller, Bradford, 100 arc lamps. 
T. Scott Anderson, Sheffield, too lamp masts. ‘ 
British Insulated Wire Company, Limited, Prescot, mains and. 


junction boxes, 


BRISLINGTON. : 


Mr. W. V. GouGu,- 


bo a 


wcastle-on-Tyne. G. Humphreys : ; é wt 512 On oe 
Sunday school. Mr. E. Walters : ° ° ‘ . » 490 0 oO 
J. Bastow ° : ‘ ° : . « 490° 0 OF 
o = (Or A. Hayes . t e e e s e * Saeed 480 om oO 4 
of cottages at Bartin J. Hatherley. ° ° ‘ ° . : «477 “O=gme 
pe ifsien Eo ; Love & Waite. : i : A A A732" Oe 
am Burrough Hill, Crt Baole eee hee i : ; 456 <6. 
: W. - SON, Brist : 2 
rection of a swim- BS i asi et Ce 3) 2 Me 
Mr. J. W. Brad- CARDIGAN. a 
: For altering women’s receiving-house at workhouse. ys 
ions and additions to Griffith Jones, Cardigan i. ‘ : ; £24172 Om 
her \calipwanipoul COLCHESTER. | 4 
dings, Workington. | Foy laying new floor and fixing pedestal closet, &c. ~ 
ion of a dwelling- F. W. Shead . : : <£10~' 8am 


Pattison & Son 


J. H. JOHNSON, St. Botolph Street (accepted) hes: 


ty OnE 
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POT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON 
ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.O, OATALOGUES FREE. 


EMLEY & SONS, L° 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 


ALABASTER, &e. 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB.] (1871. 
Telegrams, a Telephone, 
“‘LIMMER, LONDON, 862. | 


LEAGUE BERR 

| COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 

For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roots, 
Lewn Tennis Courts, &c. 

iii | Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 

2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
é Buttermere Lake). : 
Unrivalled for Quality, Oolour and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibiticn, 
London, 1862, 
‘Model Dwelling,’? New: 
castle Exhibition, 1867. 


hs 

( 1862 WS \ Pe 
y: LIGHT SEA GREEN. 

ae DEEP OLIVE GREEN: 
DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO, 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


‘ROOFING SLATES. 


OLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 128, 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.OC. 


Telephone No. 356 (King’s Cross Exchange). 


W. H. MARTIN & CO uy oagitis STREET, 


BEWLAY OLIFF WHARF (on Regent’s Canal, opposite Camden Goods Depét, 


MDEN TOWN, N.W. 


Lo & N-W. Railway.) 


BUILDING MATERIALS ' OF -EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
2 GOODS LANDED... CARTAGE UNDERTAKEN FROM AND TO RAIL OR CANAL. d ‘ ee 
SPECIALTIES—Greaves’ Blue Lias Lime ‘and Leighton Buzzard Sand.|97 LISSON CROVE, LONDON, © NW. 


LIGHTNING Sa 
CONDUCTORS 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, C3 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(ate J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. — 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restore: 
Telegrams, ‘“FURSE, NOTTINGHAM," i 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0, 


GLASS, and 
TERRAZZO 
Mosaics, 


Pos 
g Buock FLOORIN. 
Wy Office & Showrooms, 
563 King’s Rd., Fulham, S.W 


EMORIAL WINDOWS, in richest Glas: 

25s. to 35s. a foot. Designs prepare 

and Estimates given. ig 

MONUMENTS and CROSSES executed i 

White Marble, Polished Granite, Portland Stone 

i&c., &c. Illustrations sent by post. 

THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 

MEMORIAL ARTISTS, 


24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London W.C 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, & 
And for Large and. Small Plants. 


COMPLETE PLANTS laid out or 
the most modern principle. : 


WM. JOHNSON & SON, Sess Armley, Leeds 
WILLIAM CURTIS, 
TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, NET, ROPE 


And BLIND MAKER, 
NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO © 


; 
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CREWE. 
For sewering part of Bright Street. Mr. G. EATON-SHORE, 
surveyor. 
A. H. Hulse . ° ® r) ® ° . £1.589 Seal 
F. Barke . : hte as R ; C 1,545 18 6 
J. Johnson. 4 . : 5 . Y,455 17 4 
F. Lunt 1,342 18 9g 


F, T. BENNIE, 80 Liverpool Road, Warrington 
(accepted ) ° ° ° e ° . ° 


CWMBRAN (MON.). 
For erection of a police-station and petty sessional court at 


Cwmbran. Mr. WILLIAM TANNER,. county surveyor, 

Newport. 
Bailey Bros. . : , ° : . Ah 805 0 oO 
H. W. Parfitt . 3 f - ; 13700;/'0 *O 
J. Morgan : - : : : . LM OO7I OO 
F. G. Diamond . , : ‘ . aes 1,650 Oo oO 
T. Westacott - : - a Wsts0420 20 
J. Moore . 1,610 0 Oo 
A. E. Parfitt 7 1,610.0 0 
D. Parfit ; F ; = 1,609 O O 
D. W. Richards ; : : i534 0.0 
C. H. Reed i : 5 : 1,520 0 O 
J. Linton . . A 1,498 0 O 
J. CHARLES, Newport (accepted ) : . 1,446 0 O 


DURHAM. 
For construction of a sewage precipitation tank, with catchpit, 
baffling, channel, inlet and outlet pipes, &c. Mr. GEORGE 
GREGSON, surveyor, Eastwood, Western Hill, Durham. 


J. Manners . . : . . . : ’ £239 0 Oo 
Jo amigos, sls ; Paes Sig ah #07. 205 7 O10 
W. Pratt : ° PLO fae OO 
G. T. MANNERS, Durham (accepted) « ‘ 183 0 0 
Surveyors estimate . : . 207, OO 


For constructing and completing Back Durham Road, Lead- 
gate, from the Queen’s Head Inn to Leadgate Farm. Mr. 
T. S. LONGSTAFF, surveyor. 


G. Hobbs ‘ ° . e ° 8 Py ° £250 16 oO! 
G. J. Christopher. 3 : : : 21815 2 
T. HoGG, Blackhill (accepted ) cane : : 2 eTOZ Or 11 


1,318 15 7 | 


For excavating, 


EDINBURGH. 


For providing and laying about 1,400 yards of cast-iron pipes 


of 18-inch, 12-inch and 8-inch diameter, and 12,000 yards 
spigot and faucet fireclay pipes, varying from 18-inch to 
6-inch diameter, manholes, &c. Messrs. BELFRAGE & 
CARFRAE, engineers, I Erskine Place, Edinburgh. 


L. Kelly ; £10,344 BO 
W. Beattie & Son . ; 3 4 ” "9,852 1Orneo 
A. Brunton & Son , ° . ° e 8. Qs 425i at 2 oe 
T. Mochan } d,407 5 8 
J. McKnight & Son. . ‘ ‘ Ss 5 OAS Te el ae 
F. Cooper & Son ., : : : ; 8 ts COR LED ay 
A. Waddell & Son . A : - » 0248118 40 
W. G. Flett 8,039 18 10 
W. Caragher . F 7,899 II 10 
R. C. Brebner & Co. Fs LQOh. wie 
J. Morris & Sons 7. OG0n 40 ea) 
D. Messer & Co. 7,004. 2 Aa 
Henderson & Duncan 7 AHO LAS mee 
J. Martin. x é : : Ail Pi 7 MB As Bes 
L. & W. McDonald : ; : P - 2AG waters 
R. Gilmour : ; A : oe Ones leo 
K. Wallace .. 67175 OO 
G. MACKAY & SON, "Stirling (accepted) . 6,687 6 Io 


HAYLE, CORNWALL. 


For erection of a nine-roomed cottage on Philack Towans 


Mr. JOHN DUNN, architect. 


E. Pooley, together . +: , . : ‘ £37010, Yo 
J. H. Wearne, masonry ° : ‘ : eC 255 OO 
Mitchell, masonry : = 8220490 5O 
PHILLIP HURREL, Lelant, masonry (accepted) NTT ESO 
E. Coombe, carpentry {cB FER Os “oO 
JOHN DuNN, Hayle, carpentry (accepted) . I52 0 0 
J. Terrill carpentry . : ° 93 18 o 


HEBBURN. 
bottoming, paving, 
Council chambers in Argyle Street. 


&c., storeyard. adjoining 
Mr. J. B. RENTON, 


surveyor. 

M. Appleby . : . ° ° ; £296 I 6 
M. D. Young . : 2 287, ol Tam 
T. Callaghan : 280 0.0 
le MUSGROVE, Hebburn (accepted) 257 5 0 
Surveyor’s estimate : 266 12 9 


HAM HILL R 
DOULTING STONE. 


L ST WE. 


JTHE HAM HILE :-_ AND DOULTING ST ONE co. 


neorporating The Ham Hill 8tone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting tone Co.) 


Chief Office, NORTON. STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
The Patent 


London School Board, County Council, 
And many 
eee Architects. 


London Agent, Mr. FE. A. 


¢PEREECTED ” 
Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 


WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
system of 


“ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
Benutifully Smooth Surface for Daneing, &e. 


SANITARY— NOISELESS—ROTPROOF -FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE, 


SIMPLEST AND BEST, 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
“Offee: 31 & B King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


ARCHITECTS’ 


EsTaBLisHED OVER Hat A CENTURY. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 
CONTRACTS, PLANS, 


LITHOGRAPHED IN BEST STYLE & WITH GREAT EXPEDITION BY 


PWrawrtrwidze & Cooper 


AND 
191 & 192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS AQOORDING TO 


SURVEYORS’ LITHOG RAPHERS, 


ARRANGEMENTS, 
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HENDON. IRELAND, 
fer construction of 1,240 yards 12-inch sewer, including man- | For erection of the Deve ronnelly Creamery. 
holes, lampholes, flushing chamber, &c., at ‘the Hyde. Mr. J. Flanagan. . : £420 0 0 
Ss: SLATER GRIMLEY, engineer. Ae Smyth 399 10 Oo 
: T. Elliott 2 OCR ee de el - - 376 10 iG 
ee Contract A. W. J. FERGUSON, Tonagh, Derrygonnelly (ac- 
€. Ford, Craven Road : BE Ar cle Mec) : 
a eat f J cepted ) ‘ : : ° ; « 34910 6 
M.S. Kitteringham . » HieG2o-11 OMe 
Allen Bros P 1,984 II 2 
E. W. Hollingsworth 1,938 0 0 RECA | 
AWoNeave woSon’ 3. ; 1,046 0 0 For new sewers and streets off Balsurney Road—66o0 lineal 
R. Ballard, Limited, Child’s Hill, N We, 1,018 /6. 3 yards of 12-inch pipes, 795 lineal yards of 9-inch pipes, 
Gr Tes oSauthall. © : ; 1,894 10 10 with manholes and flushing tanks, &c. Mr. J. L 
SP Adame 1,789 133 LUMSDEN, burgh se 
: D. Whyte ‘haes eee 
Contract B. D. CaaS ; - 460 16 Io 
G. McKay & Son 6iOieg 
C. Ford ‘ 2,237, O40 ( i 45 
‘M. 5. Kitteringham : 2232 14° 3 ere. AGe SEO 
Allen Bros. 1,910.16 2 J Avie ves 407 ile 
E. W. Hollingsworth 1,853.10 20 Je Martin 40010 
H. Lee L814 60} | J. Kennedy . 1397) 
W. Neave & Son 1,81330770 J. Stevens : 9 295110 a 
R. Ballard, Limited * 1,764.11 TI ‘Surveyor’s estimate : OL 2 
“T. Adams . : 1,698 12 5 
* Accepted, the two tenders A and B, taken together, being LANCHESTER: 


‘be lowest. 


HORNSEY. 
er sewerage work, Fortis Green. 
surveyor. 
£. A. Jackson & Son, Limited 
Mowlem & Co. . ; 
Nowell & Robson’ _ 
Neave & Son : 
Williamson & Sons, Limited 
Ek Cif. Nicholls’ 
RKRiltingback & Co. 
J.-E. Bloomfield . 
J. A. Dunmore 
W. Gniffiths. 
FH. Clark 
‘T. Adams 
‘G. BELL (accepted ) 


Mr. 


a 


E. J. LOVEGROVE, 


For construction of tanks, bacteria beds, &c., for the avian 
of the sewage of Holmside Village. 
engineer, Post Office Chambers, Newcastle. 

Gu: BELL, Bishop Auckland (accepted) . 


Mr. J. E. PARKER, 


: £210) ome 


‘LEWISHAM. 


For shop-front fitting in American walnut at Ladywell Road. 


Pee i S Mr. A. ROBERTS, architect, 18 Nelson Street, Greenwich. 
66015 4 Parnall & Sons, Limited : -. £23050 ae 
647 14 0 W. Parnall & Co, Limited: . 223-046 
635 15 0 S. Jerrard & Sons 3 175. One 
633 1 1 A. MARSH (accepted )-. 170 0 0 
628 0 oO : 

626 14 2 LITHERLAND. 
623 o o| For completing passage at rear of Chelsea Road and Kilburn 
620 10 4 Street. Mr. W. B. GARTON, surveyor. 

617 10 oO Exors. of W. F. Chadwick . -£98 18 3 
617.49 16 T. HorRACKS, Liverpool (accepted O7 13-4 
613 10. 0 Surveyor’s estimate 99 17 oO 


MACINTOSH, MEIKLE lg LIM. 


“HIGH- CLASS LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
§2 este etatea 8s VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


WELLS & GO. 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


Oye pi 


b Pomel ete LS Maen 
NO MORE BURST PIPES, 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


To empty 


TWIN STOP-COCK. the ipes, 
Asused by War Office and oa A 
an 


_ London Schoo! Board. 


THE BLACKWALL 
GALVANIZED IRON CO. 


LIMITED, 


Corbet Court, LONDON, E.C. 


4 W.1.HO0D 


Makers of 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E... 


by 
Pi 


s 


& Galvanized, 
' Lot 
E Corrugated, and 
| = Mat Sheets, 
3 Iron Roofs and 
| Botuae : —- Bulldings, 
ee = Tanks, Cisterns, 
4 a Kegs, Drums, 
brani) & and all Classes 
ee Po. 
| 2 Cotistructional 
H | 
i  £ — Tronwork. 
S 
i Qo ee Aah rs 
i & 
| a 
2 CALVANIZING 
L > - DONE FOR THE 
Se TRADE. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


‘MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST T ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— . 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, 
JOHN CLARK, ss 


45, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD tage w.o, 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WiREW ORE. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 
* Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &c. Ai 
‘ Bpecial low Soon for Wirework for "the ‘protection [) 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super. 
Price Lists aud Illustrations post free on application, 
| no Addrene,* Phonsasry, London 
Telegraphic oss, ‘‘ Pheasantry, Lo: 
SPECIAL hehe rron GIVEN TO ARCHITEOTS' ton a, 


reer TS a 
2-PLY 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING 
With or without Boards. * ia 
| WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, 
Willesden Junction, London, N. Wy mee 
(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


ASES for BINDING THE AROAITHOT. 


a 


% 
oe 


Price 2s.—-Office: 175 Strand, Wc. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. | LONDON —continued. 


For erection and completion of an Infirmary for 800 beds, with | For alterations and additions to fittings, &c., shops at Streatham: 
the necessary alterations and additions to form the present Hill and Lavender Hill, S.W. Mr. "CHAS. .WM. SMITH, 


buildings into a nurses’ block, &c., on the site of the late | architect, Grantham. 
smallpox hospital, Highgate Hill, N. Mr. WILLIAM | Accepted tenders. 
SMITH, architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. Mr. H. Dow | ‘ Sie cain PTT 
WHITE, surveyor, 52, Finsbury, Pavement. | OR eer anndae é ‘ : . d £59 12-7 
A. | Lavender Hill. 
F. Gough & Co... 6 ves ss BID H04S £4,040} FE. & G. Maund . huey mpi) 1 eae 59 12 7 
Patman & Fotheringham |. - 4+ 201,474 4,937 | 
Leslie & Co. . ; on ae i Cee 190,707. 4,486 | LYTHAM. 
Chessum & Sons. . . » 198,450 4,500 | For sewerage works in the west end of the town, for the Urban 
H. Martin, Northampton A : ~ 197,462 4,760 District Council. 
F.& M. Patrick . ° : «) + 195,547 6,315 | READ & CO. (accepied ). 
Charles Wall 5 4 f - 195,000 4,300 | 
C. Gray Hill . : 186,500 5,063 _ MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
KIRK & RANDALL, Woolwich (accepted ) 181,523 4,529 | For new shop-front and fittings to shop, Church Street. Mr. 
A. Extra if walls of wards above. dado faced with glazed | CHAS. WM. SMITH, architect, Grantham. . Quantities by 
bricks. architect. . 
Ia ‘a imi 
For alterations and additions to North Lodge stores at the baepen «Sal geele enantio ; ; , h £968 Hy re 
South-Eastern Hospital. Nich, : : , d ; ae gy 
Nichols Bros. : ‘ : : . ‘ PY 1° Sak ta 2 
a Oe See . : ; Mi : £574 ai F. Barlow . : . . £ 17OGWION,'O 
ri le, ath hs O° | F, Sage & Co, (fittings only)ptts 25 ss 58a 
Leslie & Co., Limited . ey : : mAgies OF OC Ex Dextens Sabai) ; i ; wiilathee esa 
J.Ham& Son. : » aa MIDDLESBROUGH. 
’ W. IRWIN, New North Road. N. ‘(accepted ) . 477.0 o| For erection of new cells, coach-house, stables, &c., at Cannon 


For erection of block of flats (Block 1), at Sloane Court, Street. | police-stations iM Ea\ FRANK " BAKER; borough 


Chelsea, S.W. Mr. PAUL HOFFMANN, architect, 152 and | Rea tess : 
153 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, EC. Quan- Hie 2 B C : ‘ ; : i ; - £520 eit 
tities by Messrs. DUNK & BOUSFIELD, Billiter Square | ec Pore ig j ‘ ; “ ‘ Sera wen 
Buildings, E.C. D. Doughty . we Ad Om 
J. Allen & henna £18,950 0 0 F. CHAPMAN, Stockton Street (accepted) : SAT OL Oge 
F. Britton e . 4 eae ; s 18,900 o o| For forming footpath on the south side of Bridge Street West. 
C. F. Kearley . ‘ , SW LS,0LO%/0 . 0 Mr. FRANK BAKER, borough engineer. 
J. GROVER & SONS ‘(accepted ) : ; AC ere) Jones’s Concrete Company, Limited ; 22143, FOtnO 
For alterations, Xe., to: premises, 11 and 12 Blackmoor Street, J. CRoMBIE & Son, Middlesbrough (accepted ) 133,135 4 
ee Lane.. Mr. CHAS. WM. SMITH, architect, Grant- NEWTON ABBOT. 
am : = 2 
| For conversion of pound-house into cottage. Messrs. RENDELL 
W. EASTCOTT, Islington (accepted) : 4 RAIS IS) 7. | & SYMONS, surveyors, New ton Abbot. 
For alterations to 171 Salmons Lane. Mr. CHAS. WM. SMITH, H. Mills of oy, : , : ; , £1 30y Om oO 
architect, Grantham. ~ Parkér Bros. 7-4. Shes : - : 23th Ge Clue 
W. JOHNSON; Limehouse (accepted) . 2 ition Os) 1a. Beamer men. ss NP xh ; WRN Bie Tos ts. 


“a IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. -2tit.- 


‘Tf you want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE 201 DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MOULDINGS, 
CORNICES, &c., USE the Celebrated 


tin. | L ASTER | Se" 
QUICK DRYING. SKEDADD E Pp L S | HARD AND FIREPROOF. 

The COST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. ‘The RESULT is quite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. 
_ ALABASTER ix Blocks direct from QUARRIES. And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENT. 


Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER FORD & SONS (*"4255"°"), BRIDGE ST., UTTOXETER. 


Mines and Mills—FauLp, near SUDBURY, N.S.R. AGENTS WANTED. 


In all ae specially d FE a 
newest American process, laid by men 


woobd BLOCK of great experience, and in specially 


FLOORING. "prepared Mastic. FIRMNESS GUARANTEED, 


: REOUL DINGS of Artistic Design and High Finish. 
| Arpty ror Woop Brock List No, 3. _Movutpixe Book No.2. HQLLIS BROTHERS & CO.. LEICESTER. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS. 
B CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
BY APPOINTMENT. | CANDELABRA, &e. 


; 2 REPRODUOTIONS OF 
“1% Grafton 2 street, Hee as Capea Ww. JThe FINEST EXAMPLES. 


5] 
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SUPPLEMENT 
is aad. RICHMOND. 

oaks : ; rie tel a ckekG nae For erection of three shops at Hill Rise, Richmond (Surrey) 

for repairs, .:iterations and additions to Hele House. Messrs. een ME TT. Reeves n Meru HOFFMANN, architect, 
RENDELL & SYMONS, surveyors, Newton Abbot. Quan- 152 and 153 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E. Cc. 
ies supphicd. Quantities by Messrs. DUNK & BOUSFIELD, Billiter Square 

igh Mills ° e ° ° ry « e - £280 OO B ildin Ss 1D. 

de HEA Gras AR NERO Waichard v) sa - £1,760 0 0 

PARKER BRoOs.,, Newton Abbot (accepted) . 61275) 70 BO GA ine d ; : : i : 4,078) 6 ae 
NUNEATON. B. Myring ; ; c ; fs - 1,486 0 0 

For erection of Conservative club premises. Mr. CHAS. WM. C. Eldridge i F 5 * - 1,470 © o 

SMITH, architect, Grantham. Quantities by the architect. Si/Soule & ! . «. 400) TAA gaia 
Foster & Dicksee . . . : : . £6,172, 0 0 Merssom & Son (accepted) ‘e » « ~1435, Ome 
AM Gebiille : ; . : 5 252155790%.07,0 RISCA., 

J. Moffat & Sons ‘ , ‘ ‘ 4 - 5,790 © ©) For new partitions and improvements to. drainage at Ponty- 
J. Hutchinson . : : . : - 5,730 0 0 mister, Ocherwyth, Cross Keys and Risca Town schools, 
J. Parnell & Son ; ¢ : - 5,555 9.0 for the Risca School Board. Mr. Gro. ROSSER, architect, 

F., Pattinson $ : : j : ° 5,413.00 Newport and Abercarn, Mon, 
Nichols Bros. . : i : : PS 10S O10 J. Lewis ; , oe Nee cate i . £426.11. 0 
Gilbert & Gabbittass. : i , «Wt Sh SZ PRO NO W. Forward. : 5 : « 424 ACs 
T. SMITH, Nuneaton (accepted) : : - 5,126 0 oO J. PRITCHARD, Pontymister, Mon, (accepted) .,. 397, 0. © 
S. B. Woodward : : ) é}) IOZO.L20 WO J. Hooper . ; : ° - 353.0 © 
F. Barlow . : ! : : ; ; NPALQRORSOAVO ROTHWELL. 
J. Simpson 2 : : : ° e - 4,894 16 ©; For new shop front and fittings. Mr. CHas. Wm. SMITH, 
Ffeating. architect, Grantham. Quantities by architect. 

Dargue, Griffiths & Co. . ; ‘ ‘ ° £75: Os PereseerG. Maund. : : ; ‘ £504 140m 
Ventilating. G. Priest ; x , s 5 3407s Ono 

Dargue, Griffiths & Co. . ; A ‘ ‘ 96 I5 oO J. Buckley i 2 5 : 2 - 459" So 
PLUMPTON. Nichols Bros. 3 e A . 453 Lh eg 

For erection of stables and lodge. Mr. FREDK. W. FOSTER, F. BARLOW, Rothwell (accepted). ° : 312 10 0 

RUSHDEN. 

LonGuEN ce Oe Lio ee £1,750 0 0 For erection of a villa residence in Park Road. Mr. H, 

fay edits Dek Oy Mian cece ta ADNITT, architect, High Street, Rushden. Quantities by 
PORTSMOUTH. the architect. 

For repairing and securing the Corporation wharf and quay R. MARRIOTT, Rushden (accepted) . i iL 75a. 0° 

wall at Flathouse. For conversion : of premises into shops and offices, Messrs. 
F, W. BEvis, Portsmouth (accepéed ) 2 + £3,889 0 -o MosLrey & ANDERSON, architects, Northampton. Quanti- 
READING. ties by architects. 

For alterations and additions to reading and mess-rooms, to R. Cosford < é : «£495: (Oma 
form a billiard-room, at the borough police station, High Whittington & Tomlin. . F ‘ -). 379s 
Bridge. Mr. J. BOWEN, borough surveyor. J. Willmott, jun. ° ° . > 37> —e 

sais Searle \ e : : A Z ‘ WHE LOO (L520 T. Willmott. s ; » 370 0 0 
Higgs & Sons ; : : a 152/00 |. PeSwindall:. ‘ < 5 - 366 10 o 
W. Hawkins ; ‘ ‘ : : ‘ eta S Que O R. Marriott . : ; : «© 355 10 0 
T. Pilgrim : ‘ A : +d 201 OO H. Sparrow . +. 3995 | Cane 
G. H. TUCKER (accepted) ; ; 5 : ial2o Oma HACKSLEY BROS., , Wellingborough es +. 360 2 Onno 


pina MERRYWEATHER LONDON 


FICN®1S54 


The 


ell FOR WATER 
SUFPLY. 


: ——— a= i ui liso * cord 2 MERAYWEATHER, LONDON. 
“Estate” Steam Pumping Light Pumping Engine W ater W heel Pitas “India” Pattern He ipine “ Squire” Portable Fire 
and Driving Engine, and Boiler. Engine, Engine. 


on ERRV WEATHER) 


Oe A 


Bows 
| Toner NE x 
| BOYNAMO NG Ds A 


Ni TT a) | 
UN Ae =~ 


NAIA” 


= MERRY WEATHER, jj) Wes z z =) = = *= = Sa 
Oil Engine ai Ge Estate Manual Force Pump. Electric Pumps, Geared Hand-power Platform Pump for Wells, Finding Water and Boring 
for Estates, Towns, &e. Pump. Wells. 


Water raised By Merryweathers’ Water Wheels, Rams, Turbines, Hand or Animal Power 
Pumps, Wind, Oil, Gas, or Steam Engines. 


WATER FOUND by the Diwining Rod. 
WELLS BORED. MACHINERY ERECTED. 


Specialty :— 


ELECTRI CAT, PURAPIRNIGo APPLIANCES. 
REPORTS FURNISHED BY EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS. Read ‘‘ WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS,” post ssh 
66 Gold Medals and Highest Awards. Established 2U3 Years. © 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LIMITED, 63 LONG ACRE, w.c. 
LARGEST MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS HOSE IN THE WORLD. WORKS: GREENWICH, S.E. 


Bee sit ! 
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SUPPLEMENT 


' SANDBACH. : STAMFORD. 
For alterations to house and shop in Bond Street. Mr. ALFRED | Fo; new shop-front and fittings, Red Lion Square. Mr. CHAS. 
PRICE, architect, Sandbach. a WM. SMITH, architect, Grantham. 
J. Stringer . 2. ee ee £230 0 (0) = NycHOLS BRoS., Oakham (accepied). « « £50015 0 
H. Wharton. . peetO7..0 0 ‘ 
BIRCHALL BROs., " Middtewich (accepted ase mEI75, 0 0 SUTTON. 
For new brick depositing-tank at the pumping- -station. Mr. | For formation, sewering, &c,, of two new roads. Messrs. 
W. WyatTT, engineer, ents All Saints, Shrewsbury. MORGAN, BAINES & CLARK, surveyors, Sutton. 
Wellerman Bros. . ; ¢ , ; .£614 5 0 S. Kavanagh : . . : . . 2,158 17 4 
J. Stringer . Rie GG2 1G". 0 W. Langridge . : . : : : ~L,efe. Oe 
SHARPLES & Moors, Springhill ‘(accepted ) wepgo 818 Free & Sons. . . . . . ‘ . 1,806 ORY 
T. Adams . . . : : : 5 « J739 0850 
at SHIREBROOK. » a J. B. Potter : : : : ‘ 1,690 OE 6 
For additions to Board schools. Mr. FREDERICK BALL, Weipa Wheeler ; i | 1422 0 0 
architect, 23 King Street, Nottingham. ‘ W. JENNER, Sutton (accepted) . 4 . « 1,296;' 2410 
W. Rigley. d : f é, 2 : £2,640 t7%.0 
J. H. Williamson : A i ; : 234750" O SWANSEA. 
H. Gilbert . : : : d : : . 2,400 0 O| For reconstruction of a storm-water overflow from manhole on 
A. G. Bell. : : . : . : - 2,322 0 0 the beach opposite Glamorgan Street seawards. Mr, R. H. 
ete i a epee 2513 0 O WYRILL, borough engineer, Guildhall, Swansea. 
H. Vickers . . . - 2,255 0 0 Bennett Bros. . ¢ } : ‘ : . £1,085 Io oO 
A. EASTWOOD, Warsop (accepted ) : ‘ 22,252 °7) 0 D. Jenkins ‘ : F t : : ; 750 0 O 
SLEAFORD. J. Williams. , 730 0.0 
For internal painting, graining and papering at Sessions House, CAD AVIES) Heathfield, Swansea (accepted ) : 678 si 2 
Bourne, and for painting, &c., the court of Sessions House, For construction at Bath Road, Morriston, of about 200 lineal 
tested. Mr. HERBERT KIRK, county surveyor, Neafotd. yards of 9-inch pipe sewer, with junctions, manholes, &c. 
Ree Mr. R. H..WYRILL, borough engineer, Guildhall, Swansea. 
North & Son. : 4 . ; wage. O Fe Hew . . . . : : . £328 5 2 
W. Rudkin . : ; ase OO eaver . : . : > : ty SOR.) Sie 
J. T. BARNEs, Sleaford (accepted) ‘ “ werd Claas! C. Hanney . : : » 267.0 0 
Bourne.*® W. LANE, Swansea (accepted ) : . oft2LOuIO® O 
North & Son. ee : : ; 98 0 Oo TUNBRIDGE' WELLS 
R. Harrison . , ‘ . . yi owe. : oe Resp 2 Ak 
J. T. Barnes . 7 , ; . 36 10 0 For alterations and additions to the Railway Bell Hotel. Mr. 
Wi. Harrison 34 10 0 ROBERT W. POLLARD, architect, 11 Prince Albert Street, 
A. Stubley . r ; : [ 12 ONG Brighton. Quantities by architect. 
ni) Nigetdeeidedy St!” ’ ble aaa S. RIDER, Tunbridge Wells (accepted) . . £1,586 8 6 
Las. 8T. ALBANS. , TOTNES. 

For oe A bbe Beaconsfield Road. Mr. PERCIVAL C. | Foy rebuilding retaining walls, buttresses, &c., at Elwell. 
eBiew, arc ithe 7 London Road, St. Albans. PAN. H. FULL, High Street (accepted ) a Le outs 
Bushell é : 4 : y h : 895 a. 0 TORQUAY. 

Dunham _ , ; ° : , : : . 830 0 0O| For erection of farm buildings, Cary Barton, St. Mary Church, 
Savage ‘ : 800 0 O Messrs. E. APPLETON & SON, architects, Torquay. 
SPARROW (accepted ) ‘ O30 4m 0 C. H. BULLEY (accepted). 

The BA : . $ : ONE FIRMS ae 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON DeEPoTs— 


 OOLITE, Lonoon.” Head Offices: JES AAHTEEE. = GWAR Westsourne Park. W. 


"QOLITE, BATH.” L. & SWR. Nine Ems, 8.W. 
ImconPoratixe PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BETH STONGOCO,, Lid., 
R. J, MARSH & OO, Ltd., 8. R. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Lid, 


QUARRIES. gl aise QUARRIES, 
MONK’S PARK, 5 iv an® ete igh BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWR. qn al COMBE DOWN. 
Ws 4 CORNGRIT. | ° ORG To be STOKE GROUND. | 
_ Regiswwred | FARLEIGH DOWN. — styo™ obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND,| Kogistered 
TRAD®E MARK. ¢ The Bath Stone Firms, La TRADE MARK 


COUSLAND & MACKAY, YENTLArwe, cnetns 


a CHEAPEST AND MOST POWERFUL 
i VENTILATORS EXTANT. 


4 0 SESION'D™ 
; 


DESIGN'C’ AS =r = Ss = 5S 
REDUCEC “PRICE LISTS POST FREE, ESTIMATES GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS. 
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FrORQUAY—continued. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
For erection of semi-detached houses in St. Luke’s Road. SoS 
Messrs. E, APPLETON & SON, architects, Torquay and CATHEDRAL SERIES.GLOUCESTER: SOUTH-WEST CORNER: 
Paignton. Quantities by Mr. C. SEWELL APPLETON. PISCIN (hyo ae 
W. A. Goss 4 : ; ‘ ‘ : $6235760 10" 16 
T. Brown . : : : - : : - -{2j000: O10 DESIGN FOR LEEDS ABATTOIR. 
E..P. Boveyawr : : “ : 5. ik, £25155 ON NOLO 
J. Smerden : . . . . . * 2,530 © ©} wartowat PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, THREADNEEDLE’ 
W. J. McKellar : : F Ws le ERA BO XO TR STREET, E.0, 
Vanstone & Mumford .. : sre eels del BEBO. TO Rey 
aR. BS Mieor: seeks : : bie a sii By GOONS L1G 
J. Chabb™: . ; ° : : : 5 244 OO 
Be. Pike ei re Gee ieee net age le ee VIO Ni BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
see OS 7275 © © 1} THE memorial-stones of a school in connection with the Colne 


Amended tenders. Congregational church have been laid. The building will cost 
Blatchford . . . . . . - 1,992 about 2,200/,, and towards this sum already about 1,000/, has 
E. PIKE, Torquay (accepted) .  . . . 1,980 been subscribed. Accommodation ‘will be provided for 4oo 

WAKEFIELD. scholars. The memorial-stones were laid by Messrs. R. Preston, 
R. Watson and Chippendale. 


loee) 
[oee) 


For erection of two through houses, East Ardsley. Messrs. 


BUTTERY & BIRDS, architects, Queen Street, Morley. THE Roman Catholic church of St. Joseph, Huddersfield, 
Quantities by the architects. was reopened on Sunday last after renovation, as was also that 
A. Furness, East Ardsley, masonry . : . £213 0 o| Of St. Matthew at Hayfield, 
D. Furness, Morley, joinery 3 ; ; LOG. TO.o It has been decided to celebrate the Jubilee of Bloomsbury * 
E. Wilson, Morley, plastering . , : - 40 0 o| Chapel, during the present year by an outlay of 2,000/. in 

Pickles Bros., Leeds, slating F ; : - 25 0 o| thoroughly modernising the building. 
J. W. Stakes, Morley, plumbing . : ; 0) ) RAL ESR aO A NEw police station for East Leeds is to be erected on a 


WALES site owned by the Corporation at the corner of East Street and 
3 East King Street, The building of one at West Hunslet is also 

in contemplation. ° a 
_ PLANS are being prepared for the widening of Scarborough 
railway station, it being proposed to extend the building to 


For erection of schools for the accommodaticn of 800 children, 
for the Margam School Board. Mr. FRANK B. SMITH, 
architect, Port Talbot. 


ay ee ; ; : i d f A vee x 5 Westborough and to Valley Bridge Road respectively, and at 
D. J. Davies’ 4 ‘ i E EERO TOS the same time to secure the widening of Westborough. 

Walters & John ; : : ’ ; . 6,500 0 0 MontT ST. MICHEL is likely to be spoiled from an artistic 
D. Jenkins *. °. : : : ; . 6,399 © o| Standpoint, as the department authorities are planning to build 
CURA Caen : Q > i : - 6,390 0 o/| a railway to the mount from Pontorson, the road running over 
Bennett Bros. . ; i , ; ; . 6,350 0 o/| the dyke and on the ramparts, and the station being at the foot. : 
W. H. Ingleson : : 4 5 : . 6,282 0 o| Of the mount. 

E. Groom . sore di : : ; 5 Bas Beat ep nten O YM) A SLATER named Johnson, of Paisley, was on the Iith 
J. Davies . . ; ; 5 ; ; - 6,140 0 oO} inst. working on a plank at an elevation of about, 40 feet at a 
M.) Cox tt. ; : : ; 2 : - 6,130 0 o| foundry in course of erection at Whiteinch, when he slipped and 
E. THOMAS, Seven Sisters, Neath (accefled) . 6,120 0 0 fell, and was removed to Glasgow Infirmary in a critical condi- 
Architect’s estimate . j : : -)'6,200 "070" tions 


SS SS SE Pr RTE CT LIT AIDE MENS BPA WD Ae are eet eee ee a rs halgeermegummasmaneremeta oe 
— WoRKs: -— 
e 


COUNTRY (48, Osnaburgh Street, / 


| LONDON, N.W 
HOUSES 


Telegrams ; ‘‘STRODES LONDON.” 


o | DESIGNERS — 
O /| MANUFACTURERS| 


rfistioas 
StiHlings| 


IN THE 
| ELIZABETHAN, | 
| GOTHIC, | 
ITALIAN, | 


AND 


LOUIS XVi. 


LIGHTED BY 


ELECTRICITY 


GENERATED BY 
“éSTEAM* 
IGAS ——— 

= OIL 


OR 


WATER FCWER! 


eu \ ‘ 
BS\ 


“ite 


Special Designs 
Free on Application. a 


WEST END SHOW ROOMS: 


188, PICCADILLY. epee? a 
CITY SHOW ROOMS: LIBERAL TERM , 


67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD.| 7O THE ioe 


a ne 


u somes 


Sa 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE business of Messrs. Higgs & Hill, builders, Crown 
Works, South Lambeth Road, will be, for family reasons, con- 
verted into a private limited company, and will remain under 
the same management as hitherto. No part of the share capital 
will be offered to the public. 


| enlarged ata cost of upwards of 2,000/. 


new building, which is likely to cost 600/. or 700/., is expected 
to be ready for occupation in six or eight months, 


ST. AIDAN’S CHURCH, Small Heath, Birmingham, is to be- 
The extension will 


| consist of carrying the nave and aisles westward for another 


PLANS have been passed for the new technical school which | 


is to be erected in Glossop by the liberality of Lord Howard. 
It is to be of handsome design, the architects being Messrs. 
Douglas & Minshull, of Chester. The school will be three 


storeys high, and large and commodious rooms have been | 
| hammer beam roof of Memel pine. 


allocated for classrooms, laboratories, &c. | 


THE markets committee of the Leeds Corporation, in 


obedience to the direction they received from the City Council, | er 
| when the extension has been effected there will be sittings for 


have accepted the tender of Mr. A. J. Wright to carry out the 


excavator’s, mason’s and bricklayer’s work in connection with | 
The amount of | 


the erection of the new dead meat market. 
Mr. Wright’s tender is 2,5437. Mr. Gould’s tender, which the 
Committee recommended the Council to adopt, was for 2,763/. 


AT a meeting of the Ayr Town Council, on Monday the 14th 
inst., it was, after two hours’ discussion, agreed to proceed with 


the erecticn of the new town hall on the old site at a cost of | 


15,5007, which includes 3,200/. for additional property to 
increase the size of the hall and provide additional exits. Two 
other schemes—one on the old site, with greater purchase of 
property, to cost 23,0007, and another at the head of Sandgate, 
to cost 31,000/.—were also under consideration.’ 

IT has been found desirable to make structural alterations 
to the Lord Mayors Rooms at the Leeds Town Hall, and the 


city engineer (Mr. Hewson) has been instructed to prepare | 
plans for extending the present rooms by taking in a portion of | 
A special meeting of the committee is | 


the adjoining corridor. 
to be held on Monday for the consideration of the plans. The 
alterations, it is expected, will have been completed before the 
Musical Festival week. 

THE Greenside Wesleyan Sunday-school, Wortley, is about 
to be rebuilt. The existing premises, which for many years 
were used for the purposes of a day-school, are out of date, 
inconvenient, and rather unsafe. Mr. C. F. Wilkinson, archi- 
tect, of Park Square, has prepared plans for the erection on the 
present site of a new building. Constructed of stone, with a 
Gothic roof, a portion of the new premises will be two storeys 
high. On the ground floor there will be an assembly room 


53 feet long by 28 feet wide, and three commodious classrooms. | 
| escaped with some bad contusions and a severe shock. 


A fourth classroom will be provided on the upper floor. The 


| are in progress. 


three bays, and will be affected in accordance with the 
designs of Mr. T. F. Proud, who was the architect of the 
church. The church is in the late Perpendicular style, and is 
built of pressed red bricks with buff terra-cotta dressings, the 
dignity of the edifice being materially enhanced by a fine 
The roof is extremely 
At present the: 


lofty, the apex being no less than 66 feet. 
worshippers, and. 


church affords accommodation for 400 


goo persons. 


AN inquest has been held at Devonport on the body of Mr. 
Henry Heath Symons, a builder, who was killed in his garden 


| by a blow from a stone from an adjacent quarry, where 


blasting operations in connection with the dockyard extension. 
The quarry is 70 yards from deceased’s 
house. The foreman of the quarry admitted that small stones 
were carried on to the terrace where Mr. Symons lived. He 
had previously received an account from the deceased for 
damage alleged to have been caused. The jury returned a. 
verdict of accidental death, and recommended that a chain net 
should be used to prevent stones flying. 


Two men recently escaped death by a fall of building at 
Aston. A double range of shops situate near High Street is in. 
course of demolition, and two labourers, named John Bunn, 
William Street North, and James Brown, New John Street, in. 
the employ of Mr. Jarvis, builder, were engaged on the ground- 
floor of one part of the building, when that portion of the shops. 
fell with a crash, and without the slightest warning. The two. 
men were buried beneath the dér7s. Bunn was flung violently 
against the wall, and escaped with a bruised shoulder. He 
was extricated without a great deal of difficulty, but it was 
some time before Brown could be liberated. At the time of 
the collapse he was in the middle of the building, and luckily 
one of the pieces of broken joist fell against a portion of the 
remaining walls, thus keeping the floor and great weight of 
bricks and slates from crushing him. But for this fortunate. 
circumstance there is little doubt that the man would have 
been most seriously, if not fatally, injured. As it was, he. 
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NEW municipal buildings, offices and public halls are about 
to be erected ona site at the junction of Govan Road, Summer- 
ton Road, Carmichael Street and Merryland Street, Govan, 
N.B. The lengths of the different frontages are—To Govan 
Road, 157 feet 3 inches ; to Summerton Road, 240 feet ; and to 
‘Carmichael Street, 157 feet 3 inches. The side facing Merry- 
Jand Street will be composed of two frontages of 77 feet and 
86 feet 6 inches respectively, a piece of ground in the middle 
being left vacant in the meantime. The buildings will consist 
of offices for burgh purposes and council chambers, these all 
entering from Govan Road, a large hall, capable of accom- 
modating 2,000 people, and a smaller hall to hold 500, both 
entering from Summerton Road. The large hall will have side 
and end galleries, and the council chamber will have a public 
gallery, with entrance from Merryland Street. On the ground 
floor there will be the treasurer’s office, the town clerk’s office, 
the Provost’s room, committee-rooms, and the office of the 
enspector of weights and measures. Upstairs there will be the 
sanitary, the burgh surveyor’s and the cleansing departments. 
The cost of the entire buildings is estimated at over 30,000/. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


‘THIRTEEN out of the twenty-two cars that were ordered for 
the Kirkstall-Roundhay electrical tramway are now running. 
This numver of cars permits of a ten minutes’ through service. 
‘When the whole twenty-two cars are ready there will be a five 
«inutes’ service. 

AT the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
meers which will take place on Tuesday next, papers will be 
read with a view to discussion on the “Theory, Design and 
Practical working of Alternate-current Motors,” by Llewelyn 
B. Atkinson, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., and “ Dublin Electric Tram- 
way,” by H. F. Parshall, M. Inst.C.E. 

THE Islington electric-lighting committee have issued a 
very Satisfactory report on the year’s working, which: shows a 
profit of no less than 4,432Z, and that, with an increased cost of 
production of 31 per cent., the output has advanced by 69 per 
cent. and the revenue by "62 per cent. ; and that, whereas the 
gross profit in 1896 only amounted to 21 per cent. in the 
revenue, last year it rose to 36 per cent. 

THE Right Hon. Lord Wantage has given the order to the 
National Electric Free Wiring Company, ‘Limited, for supplying 
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and erecting a complete installation for electrically lighting 
Downs House, near Wantage. The installation comprises 
steam-engine, boiler, dynamo, storage- batteries, switchboards, _ 
tains, hou se-wiring and fittings. The wiring is all to be on | 
the patent twin system owned by the National Electric Free — 
Wiring Company, Limited. 
THE gas and electric lighting committee of the Aberdeen ~ 
Town Council had a conference on Saturday with Professor 
Kennedy, London, consulting engineer to the Corporation, in 
regard to the extension of the electric-lighting system to the . 
west end of the city. The question of utilising the city refuse © 
in the generation of electricity and of introducing electric 
traction for the tramways was also brought under the notice of _ 
Professor Kennedy, who stated that he would deal with both 
these points in a report he would present to the Town Council. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Dublin Corporation having con- — 
sidered the claim of the three United Tramways Companies as — 
to a power-station at Ringsend, have arranged that “In con- 
sideration of permission being granted by the Corporation to 


the companies, or any of them, to electrically connect their - 


system of tramways with the company’s proposed generating- 
station at Ringsend Road for the working of their system of 
tramways, or any portion thereof, in connection with their lines — 
within the City of Dublin, the said three companies shall 
undertake not to employ the electrical current for any purpose — 
other than the haulage of their cars and the lighting of them, ~ 
and of the standards or posts wherever it may be found neces- 
sary to do so, within the City of Dublin, without first receiving 
the sanction of the Corporation in writing.” 

THE enrolment of men for the Corps of Electrical Engineers, 
whose formation was sanctioned last year, has just been com- 
menced, twelve of the thirteen active officers required having 
been obtained, with Major J. Hopkinson in command, and 
Lord Kelvin as honorary colonel. The capitation grant has 
been fixed at 5/. annually for each efficient, considerably more 
than the allowance for the artillery, engineer, or infantry volun- 
teers ; but, in order to become efficient, it has been decided 
that the Electrical Engineers must each year attend a con- 
tinuous training at a defended port for at least eight days. The ~ 
training will be of two kinds—military training, including — 
infantry drill and musketry, and technical work, including every 
application of electricity to war (except telegraphy), and such ~ 
other work as will be useful to an electrician or engine driver — 
in carrying out his duties, such as signalling ; fitting, wadding, 
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priming and connecting submarine mines ; a certain amount of TRADE NOTES. 

boat work, and knotting, splicing, &c. The umform is to be Ty~ new temporary hospitals for the Guardians of the 
similar to that of the Royal Engineers, from which corps | Rochdale Union are being warmed and ventilated by means of 
instructors have just been appointed by the War Office ; and Shorjand’s patent double-fronted Manchester stoves with orna- 
the new corps is having the warm support of the Institution of | mental tiled sides. 


Electrical Engineers, amongst whose members it had its origin, Mr. EDWARD STANFORD, of Charing Cross, has just 
The headquarters are at 13 Victoria Street, S.W., and drills brought out a new map of London, with all existing railways. 
will begin shortly. and tramways, with their already sanctioned extensions clearly 


A GIGANTIC electric-light beacon is now being tested at the beet he and HOTA, Ea UR ain ene iy whiGn 
United States Lighthouse Depét at Tompkinsville, Staten bi ght tenbaet ad shih coat 3 fctles at tie ie. Abe ea 
Island, New York. It was made by Henri Lepaute, of Paris, igaee weeful'manie Ge: , P 

and was first shown at the Chicago Exhibition, and subse- y fs 3 

quently at Atlanta and Nashville. It consists of two great 
lenses, each 9 feet in diameter, between which, in their focus, 
is placed a 9,o00-candle-power arc light. The two valves and AMERICAN NOTES. 

the light are carried by a vertical shaft, terminating at its lower ada ah bi leah nsietaranis ; . 
end in a hollow drum, which latter floats in a bath of mercury, | PROPER ventilation in the public schools of Baltimore is being 
The lantern, which weighs several tons, is thus supported by | looked after by Health Commissioner McShane. In his last 
the mercury, and friction is reduced to such a point that the | Teport to the mayor and City Council Mr. McShane urges that 
whole mass may easily be rotated by the pressure of a finger. legislation should be enacted providing for the proper lighting, 
Each lens consists of a set of lenses and prismatic segments, | h¢ating and ventilation of each school. That not less than 15 
which are built up concentrically within a framework of | Sduare feet of floor space and 2,000 cubic feet of air per hour shall 
brass, into which the segments are cemented. The centre of | b¢ provided for each’pupil. The air should be delivered into the 
the lens consists of a solid disc. Surrounding this are eight | Tm near the ceiling, allowing the air to diffuse itself at the 
concentric prisms, whose edges are in contact, and surrounding | 'P of the room and then settle down. The heating apparatus. 
these again are fourteen larger prisms, making 190 separate should be sufficient to warm this amount of air. The light 
segments in the whole lens. The angles of the prisms are such | Should enter the room so that it shall come from the left of the 
that the rays of light are refracted so as to leave the lens in | Pupil, and it should never be less than one-seventh of the floor 
parallel, non-divergent rays, and it is estimated that the 9-foot | Space. The hall apace Sood be one-sixth of the room space. 
beam of light thus projected is of 90,000,000 candle-power. The entrances should be ventilated and all stairways made fire- 
The lantern is rotated by clockwork. As there are two beams | Proof. Foot-warmers should be placed in each hall so that the 
of light, and the period of rotation is 10 seconds, every part of children may dry their abe in wet weather. The cloakrooms. 
the horizon receives a flash once in 5 seconds, the duration of should be heated and air changed at least four times an hour. 
the flash being about one-twelfth of a second. As a precaution FoR certain structural purposes the combination of iron or 
against the extinction of the light through the failure of the | steel with concrete has in various instances been successfully 
lamp, the whole lamp with its mechanism is provided in | resorted to by builders, but not until quite recently, as at Sam 
duplicate, the two lamps being carried one at each side of a | Francisco, have those materials been used in such relations as. 
turntable, which is a permanent fixture. The theoretical | a basis for pavements. The metal sheet employed is identical 
luminous range of this great beacon in clear weather is 147 | with that manufactured by the English ‘‘ Expanded Metah 
nautical miles, and if the light were placed on a sufficiently | Company,” of Upper Thames Street, London. On the earth 
lofty eminence to compensate for the curvature of the globe it | of the street, graded into shape and bedded over with sand, 
would be possible under favourable conditions to see it at that | is placed the sheet of expanded steel, and over the steel is 
distance. It is not known yet where the great light is to be | then laid a layer of concrete, this latter being so tamped into 
set up. the meshes of the metal as to form a perfect bond. Upon this 
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foundation can be laid asphalt, bituminous rock, basalt blocks, 
brick or any kind of surface pavement desired, the permanency 
ef the enttre pavement depending, of course, upon the character 
of the top work. 


VARIETIES. 
MOSELEY parish church, which has undergone considerable 
enlargement, has now been reopened, 
ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, which has been erected in Palatine 
Road, Blackpool, was dedicated on Monday last. 


GLossop Town Hall is, according to a recent resolution |, 


of the Town Council, to at once pass into the hands of the 
decorator. 
A PROJECT for erecting a stained-glass window in Lincoln 


Cathedral in honour of the late Lord Tennyson, who was, as is. 


well known, a Lincolnshire man, is being discussed in the 
county. The cost is estimated at between 250/. and 300/.. 


THE new line. of the Great Central Railway Company,;is;| 
expected to be open for goods traffic in June next, and::for: 


passengers a little later.: A distinguishing feature of the line 
will be its wide sweeping curves and easy gradients. 

“ THE new buildings in connection with the Woolwich Poly- 
technic were formally opened on the 11th inst. : They comprise 
chemical and physical laboratories, lecture rooms, and a School 
6f Art. 


~ A copy of plans of works proposed to be carried out at 


Dover, Gibraltar and Hong Kong, in accordance with the Naval 


Works. Bill of 1897, has been issued as a Parliamentary paper. 

MR. PENLEY is not going to open the Novelty Theatre in 
its present form, but will erect a sumptuous new building on its 
site, which he proposes to call “ The Crown.” 

THE parish church of Moseley was reopened on the 
16th inst., after enlargement and renovation at a cost of about 
3,000/. nearly 1,000/. of which has yet to be raised. 

THE Countess of Guilford opened on Wednesday new 
Church schools at Charlton, Dover, being part of the scheme 
of voluntary school extension. 

THE Lord Mayor of York and a large company of gentle- 
men from all parts of the north of England were present at the 
formal opening of the Selby and Cawood Light Railway, the 
first of its kind in England. 


A NEW chapel in connection with the United Methodist 
Free Church at Morley has been opened. The building has 
been erected at a cost of 2,500/., and it provides accommoda- 
tion for nearly 600 people. 


THE Bishop of London consecrated on the 12th inst. the 
new chancel of St. James’s Church, Gunnersbury. This work, 
which has been carried out under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, marks another step 
towards the completion of this building. Ten years ago the 
nave and aisles were built, and from that time have been used 


. for public worship, part of ‘the nave being used as a temporary 


choir and chancel. 


A NEW Board school for boys which has been erected in the 
Leys, Tamworth, was opened on the 11th inst. The buildings 
stand in their own grounds, covering an area of nearly 5,000 
square yards, and comprise a main block to accommodate 540 
children. 


THE Farringdon Fish Market has been transferred from its 
old out-of-the-way /ca/e to a much more prominent and con- 


’ venient position in the vegetable section of the Centfal Markets, 
-in close proximity to the Farringdon Street Station. 


The 
alteration has cost close upon 20,000/., and should bring to the 
Market the popularity which has hitherto been so conspicieaaa 
absent. 

‘THE Duke of Sutherland is going to provide a holiday noaie 


for poor children of the Staffordshire Potteries, at Hanchurch, 
a country village on his Trentham domain. His Grace will 


,build and furnish the home, and a scheme for its future 


management and maintenance is under consideration by the 
mayors and chairmen of district councils of the pottery towns. — 


AT.a meeting of the Barnsley Town Council on February 9 
the plans of the proposed new opera house to be erected in 
Eldon Street were approved and passed. The plans, which 
have been prepared by Mr. John P. Briggs, of 1 Arundel Street, 
Strand, London, disclose a handsome and imposing building of 
stone. The site is a particularly good one, and allows of three 
sides open to the roadway. Seating accommodation has been 
provided for 1,400, The theatre will be fireproof throughout, 
and the entire house will be provided with electric light. The 
whole of the auditorium, entrances, saloons and dressing-rooms 
will be heated by hot water. The important subject of ventila- 
tion has been carefully considered, and several new and novel 
features have been added. 
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THE Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners recently memorial- | of her are other figures whose attitudes indicate their grateful 
ised the Postmaster-General in favour of the present head | reception of her kindly influences. - Faith is represented by a 
post-office in Market Street being retained as a branch office | female figure holding the Sacramental cup in the left hand and 
when the new central office is erected in Crown Street. A | in the right a tall crosier. Hope, with her foul-anchor, fills 
reply has been received from the Duke of Norfolk to the effect | the third panel. 
that it is unnecessary to retain so valuable a building for the WHILE some painters were at work in a room on the south 
purpose of a branch post office, for which ample and convenient | side of Hagley Hall, Rugeley, last week, one of the spirit- 
accommodation can be probably obtained at a moderate rent, heaters set fire to the old wooden wainscotting, which bursting 
and that therefore it is proposed to sell the present building | out into a flame speedily ignited the framework of a window, 
when the business is removed to the new office. and then extended to the ceiling. An alarm was raised and a 

THE reservoir on the summit of Oliver's Mount, Scar- messenger despatched to the town for the fire-engine. The 
borough, and on which the visitors to that town depend in large workmen engaged on the building, however, succeeded in 
measure for their water supply, has, through a leakage, emptied | Mastering the flames and cutting away the woodwork. The 
itself. It is fortunate that the leakage has been a gradual one, | hall is the property of the Marquis of Anglesey, but has not been 
as had the volume of water emptied itself suddenly the con- | inhabited for two or three years past. It 1s many centuries old, - 
sequences, considering the height of the hill—some 4o0 feet— and existed at least at the time of Edward III, if not earlier. 
its gathering force and its close proximity to the residential part It is a picturesque structure, and has for some time been in the 
of South Cliffs must have been disastrous. As it is, no incon- | hands of workmen, who have renovated and enlarged it. 


venience to the town will be caused, as the Corporation has two THE completed portion of a free library and art gallery was 
other large reservoirs—one at Irton and another at Osgodly— | opened at Huddersfield on Monday last. The rooms are 
hoth places some distance from the town. sifted on two floors, lighted by electricity, and approached by 


At the annual meeting of the National Provident Institu- | a wide staircase. The main floor consists of a central hall, two 
tion, to be held on Tuesday next at the Cannon Street Hotel, | storeys in height, with glazed ceiling light over and round the 
a report of a satisfactory nature will be presented, from which | hall; on this floor are placed the lending library, reference 
we extract the following paragraph :—“The quinquennial | library, news-room, magazine-room and ladies’ reading-room. 
period which ended with the close of last year has been a | The lending library is designed for the open access system, 
period of steady growth and prosperity. The new business has | which is now adopted in some of the leading libraries. The 
been well maintained, the total amount of new assurances | object of this system is to enable borrowers to make selections 
completed being 2,891,700/., and showing an increase on the | of books.direct from the shelves. The book stacks are of cast- 
total for the preceding five years. The mortality experience | iron, and are claimed by the inventor to be the strongest, 
has continued favourable throughout the period, the total | cleanest and most perfectly adjustable shelves obtainable. . 
amount paid in claims, 1,665,404/, being less by upwards of | Entrance to the reference library is gained from the lending 
400,000/. than the amount provided for by the tables which are | department, and the former is fitted with handsome book- 
employed in the valuations. The rate of expenses has been | shelves, having glazed sliding doors. Great care has been 
well kept down, and has indeed been slightly less than the rate | taken in the construction of the art gallery. It will be lighted 
for the previous quinquennium. Notwithstanding the large | from the north, and the walls are boarded up to the height of 
sum paid in claims, the assurance fund has grown during the | the frieze for the pictures. The furnishings generally are of 
five years from 4,686,940/. to 5,233,4177, and the premium polished walnut. 
income from 367,416/. ot 414, 7980. A REMARKABLE building is now in course of erection on a 

A STAINED-GLASS window has been placed in St. David’s | plot of ground on Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, which for a quarter 
Church, Dundee. It is immediately behind the pulpit, and ofa century has remained unoccupied. Three feet beneath the 
represents the cardinal virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity, surface of the ground there runs a tunnel of the Great Western 
Charity occupying the centre and being represented by a | Railway, and as the tunnel could not with safety bear more 
matronly figure carrying a child on her right arm, while in front | weight than it now does, all plans for building on the ground 
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have been condemned by the city surveyor and the railway 
engineer in consultation. By an ingenious device, however, an 
architect has now prepared plans whereby a three-storey 
building is to be erected on the site. Twenty-five feet of build- 
ing will have to project over the tunnel, and as no weight is to 
rest on the tunnel, chis has to be erected on huge cantilevers. 
These cantilevers, six in number, run to a depth of 6 feet, and 
are estimated to carry weights varying from 100 to 400 tons. 
The A cantilever supports the greatest weight, estimated at 
4oo tons, and is calculated to support a strain of 875 tons. 
The Ar cantilever will support 375 tons of the building, while 
only 19 feet of it under the building will rest upon a solid 
foundation. To add to the safety, from this hangs a mass of 
concrete, 16 feet across by 15 feet high, and weighing 160 tons, 
suspended by steel bars 22 feet long. The whole thing re- 
sembles the weighing of a carcase on a butcher's steelyard. 
The cantilever acts as the steelyard, the warehouses and the 
shops are supported at the long ends and the great weight of 
concrete hangs from the short one, acting as a-counterpoise, 
while the cantilever rests upon a bed of concrete. 

THE new Liberal club at Cleckheaton, which was recently 
opened, is a building of two storeys in the Renaissance style, 
and, exclusive of site and furniture, has cost 2,500/. The site 
cost about 1,100, There is a fine ashlar stone frontage to the 
main elevation, which stands back a little from Northgate, 
and has mullioned and ftransomed windows. Above the 
entrance is a balcony, to which access is obtained from one of 
the upper rooms. The hall is paved with mosaic. To the right 
is a reading-room, 28 feet by 173 feet, with a floor of wood 
blocks ; opposite is the committee-room, 17} feet by 157 feet. 
The assembly or recreation-room, on the same floor, is 36 feet 
by 28 feet, and will accommodate about 180 persons. There 
are separate entrances to the room, and thus special gatherings 
may be held here without causing any inconvenience to the 
members in other portions of the premises. A broad staircase 
leads from behind the committee-room to the second floor, on 
which there are two billiard-rooms, a bar, card-room and lava- 
tories. The rooms are heated by a moist-air apparatus. The 
whole building is of stone, and has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. Reuben Castle, architect, Cleckheaton. 

THE newly-erected chancel of St. James’s Church, Gunners- 
bury, was consecrated on Saturday, the 12th inst. It is the 
same width as the nave, which, with the aisles, was buiit ten 
years ago, and measures 4o feet in length from the chancel 
arch to the eastern wall, while the height from the floor of the 


‘choir to the apex of the ceiling is 42 feet. On the north side 
of St. James’s, as consecrated on Saturday, are the vestries and 
organ chamber, with open arches towards the chancel and 
nave aisle. On the south side of the chancel, facing the 
Chiswick High Road, it is proposed to add at some future date 
a south aisle, which may be used as a morning chapel, but at 
present the arches are filled in with a temporary wall. The 
character of the new building presents an appearance of church 
architecture of the early pointed style, and is in harmony with 
the rest of the church. The work in the arches, traceried 
windows and credence is of a somewhat richer material, the 
oak work of the screens and reredos being in a later style of 
church work. Six large windows, 17 feet high, with overhang- 
ing circular cinquefoil and quatrefoil lights, have been suf- 
ficiently completed to permit of stained-glass being filled in 
two, each of which has a large central figure—one of Our 
Lord as “ The Man of Sorrows,” and the other as “The King 
of Glory,” with lower subsidiary panels representing scenes 
from Our Lord’s life on earth. , 

A NEw infant school was opened at Leeds on the Ioth inst, 
The building, which is the largest which the Leeds School 
Board possesses, is situate in Hunslet Hall Road, is built of 
brick, with stone dressings, and is intended to take the place of 
the present Bewerley Street infants’ school. The site contains 
nearly 7,000 square yards, and is bounded on three sides by 
gocd wide streets. The school is arranged for 720 infants, 
who will be accommodated in eight classrooms (sixty each) 
and two large rooms, each containing accommodation for 120. 
These latter rooms are to be used for babies only, and are pro- 
vided with open fireplaces, to increase the cheeriness of the 
schools. A large assembly-hall is provided, into which the 
classrooms will open direct. Three entrances are provided, 
with cloak-rooms adjoining, and there are spacious play- 
grounds. A separate building is provided at one angle of the 
playground for a manual training workshop and. classroom, 
which will take the place of the Bewerley Street school work- 
shop. The outside elevations are tastefully treated, and are 
arranged so as to give plenty of light inside the various rooms. 
The dados inside the school are faced with glazed brick; all the 
inside woodwork is pitch pine varnished. The heating, ventila- 
tion and sanitary arrangements are thoroughly modern, and 
have had special attention. The tctal cost of the site, buildings 
and fittings (including workshop fittings and caretaker’s house) 


is 13,100/. The buildings have been erected from plans by 
Mr. Braithwaite, the architect to the board. : 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


MESSRS. SCUPHAM & SONS, of Mill Street, Leeds, have sent 
us a copy of their price list for the present month. It com- 
prises, in addition to prices of timber, details of turned and 
spiral twisted goods for cabinet-makers, builders’, joiners’ and 
other mouldings, picture frame mouldings, framed_ pictures, 
carvings, cornice poles, in which they have introduced a decor- 
ative specialty, overmantels and various articles of furniture. 


ASPINALL’S WAPICTI. 


DECORATIONS in distemper are rapidly growing in the favour 
of the public, a fact no doubt attributable to the enormous 
improvements which are being introduced into the different 
kinds of sanitary washable preparations now being brought 
before its notice. Prominent among these must certainly be 
reckoned Messrs: Aspinall’s Wapicti, which, combining as it 
does the properties of a strong disinfectant and antiseptic agent 
with those of an artistic wall decoration, has strong claims for 
public approval. The various tints in which it is made are 
capable of giving an exceedingly pretty effect, and it may be 
washed as frequently as desired without injuring in any way its 
soft flat appearance. 

i, As an instance of its successful application we may mention 
that a portion of the Royal Albert Hall has been decorated 
with “‘ Wapicti” as a filling and Aspinall’s special decorative 
enamel as‘a dado. . The effect, which is admirable, is worth 
the trouble of inspection. The enamel used is a special make 
of Aspinall’s, which has a very easy flow, and the manufacturers 
have evidently found out exactly what is required to meet the 
needs and wants of up-to-date decoration. 

The “Wapicti” has also been used with a great measure of 
success for external application at 125 Cannon Street, the whole 
of which building has been done in a Portland-stone colour, witha 
result which leaves nothing to be desired, while of its durability 
for outdoor use we are able to speak from personal experiments. 
It should be borne in mind that “‘ Wapicti” is not intended, any 
more than oil paint, to be put on the one day and washed the 
next. It must have time—a few weeks—to harden, after which 
it can be washed as frequently as may be desired. In the case 
of a very bad wall, with cracks, cavities and blemishes, a com- 
plete renovation may be effected by laying on a common lining 
paper, and put a stippled coat of ‘“ Wapicti” over it, while for 
large surfaces, as the walls of hospitals, asylums, warehouses, 
&c., “ Wapicti” will be found both healthy and economical. 
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AMERICAN CONTRACTS. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, Mr. Gage, 
has made it plain that he does not approve of letting contracts 
for Government buildings separately, but that the public will 
be best served by letting the entire contract at one time and 


thus abolish the practice of making appropriations for buildings | 


by degrees or as the work progresses. In making one con- 
tractor responsible for the entire work the chance of inferior 
material and workmanship is greatly reduced, and all speculat- 
ing in contracts abolished. There are, however, some contracts 

hich should be kept separate, such as the plumbing, heating, 
élevators, &c., as these can. be handled best and inspected by 
skilled superintendénts appointed for that special purpose. 
Although but a year has passed since Mr. Gage, as head of the 
Government Architectural Department, began his radical 
¢hange in building methods, the advance has been phenomenal 
andall in the line of better business methods, In fact, the 
Secretary of the Treasury looks upon the construction ol 
Government buildings as a business man, and each departure 
hat has been made has been in the direction of placing the 
Supervising Architect’s office upon a business basis, whereas in 


"he past its political aspect was most dominant, 
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_ THE LONDON WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


THE London County Council by the small majority of eight 
votes decided to adopt the report of the finance committee upon 
@ return made by the manager of the Works Department of 
completed works executed by the department not yet reported 
to the Council and of works in progress. From the return it 
appeared that for. the works commenced, during the late 
Management and completed in 1897, but not yet measured, 
the original estimate was 3,375/. and the actual cost 4,018/. 
The works commenced during the late management were 
originally estimated at 166,948/., while the total expenditure 
and: liabilities: incurred to. December 31 last amounted to 
162,501/.. Works commenced and completed during the new 


Management were estimated to cost 4,923, whilst the actual 


ost subject to audit was stated to be 3,434/. The original 


estimate of works commenced during the new manage- 
ment and still in progress was 97,4142, and the actual 
cost and liabilities incurred to December 31 last was 
3753897. The last table dealt with works completed, 
certified and ready for inclusion in the next half-yearly state- 
ment. The original estimate for these works was 16,066/., the 
revised estimate 13,188/., and the actual cost 10,438/., showing 
a cost below estimate of 3,349/. 

Lord Onslow said it could be shown that the net result of 
these works being undertaken by the Works Department was a 
very large increase in cost over the amount they would have 
had to pay to contractors had the work been put out to tender. 
He would like to know whether it was not a fact that the 
Pimlico River Station was at one time given out to contract, 
and whether the tender received was not considerably less than, 
the actual cost shown in the return now presented. With refer- 
ence to the work on the Boundary Street area, he believed it 
was reported that up. to December 31 last the cost was 33,000/., 
whilst the original estimate was only 29,000/,. There was some- 
thing remarkable in this, because it would be remembered that 
the committee brought up a report some time before stating 
that under the new management there had been a saving on 
the road-making on the Boundary Street area of 2,995/. 

Mr, Westacott pointed out that the manager’s report clearly 
stated how some of these works were going to turn out. On 
one work alone, that of the Lewisham sewer, it appeared that 
the actual cost at the time the manager was appointed had 
exceeded the estimated value of the works by 14,8007. Surely, 
when they had a statement of that kind they were not to be 
expected to keep silent. They had a right to complain. The 
Works Department should not be continued if it could not get 
the work done as cheaply as a contractor. From all that could 
be seen it would appear that the return of the works completed 
during the half-year to March next would show a still greater 
loss than that of the past year. 

Mr. E. White maintained that from these returns it was 
clear that there had been a total loss of 35,000/. made by the 
department during the year. Yet Lord Carrington had told a 
London audience that the department was established to inter- 
cept the enormous profits of the contractors. 

Sir J. Lubbock, M.P., said although some of the works 
might not be completed, the loss already amounted to 13,000/., 
and that fact the people of London would know, and would 
not, he believed, be satisfied with. They had already lost over 
40,0007, in the Works Department. 


GREAT NORTHERN LITERARY SOCIETY. 


FRIDAY last was a-red-letter day in the annals of the above 
society, as on that day, or rather’ the evening thereof, they 
gave theirtwelfth, and by far the largest and ‘most successful 
‘““smoker ”—the first, by the way, to which ladies had been 
invited. The /ocale was Queen’s Hall, Langham Place (the 
large hall), which was crowded with a delighted and even 
enthusiastic company. ‘The programme, which was a lengthy 


one, was full of ‘good things: . Among the executants 
honours were pretty equally divided. To give Place aux 


dames, Miss Lucy: Clarke ‘charmed her hearers’ with her 
sympathetic rendering of ‘* Beloved, itis Morn,” giving as an 
encore “The Old Black’ Shawl,” and Madame Bertha Moore 
was not less appreciated when’ she sang “ Loch Lomond,” and 
as an encore ‘“‘I wonder.” The Meister Glee Singers are so 
well known that it is only necessary to say that they were in 
their usual capital form. Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees’ performance 
on the ‘cello was. conspicuous: for zechnigue and. feeling ; 
Mr. Torington sang: Wadham’s “Come tome”; Mr. Wilfred 
Evans a’ humorous’ song, “Something. very similar”; Mr. 
Chas. Collette and Mr. ‘Walter Churcher gave some 
amusing recitations'-with. exhilarating “go,” and Mr. R. B. 
Hopkins performed on the’ silver bells. Every item in the first 
part elicited vociferous demands for an ezcore, a fact which 
drew from the urbane chairman, Mr. F. W. Fison, in the course 
of an excellent‘and witty speech, a request that no more should 
be asked for on account of the time and the length of the pro- 
gramme, obedience to which request entailed rather a hardship 
on Mr. Gregory Hast, whose excellent singing of the “ River 
of Dart” was the first item on the programme which did not 
receive the tribute in question. At the conclusion of the even- 
ing the unanimous verdict was that the G. N. L. S. had had a 
jolly evening. , 


_ FouR summonses were heard on Tuesday last at the North- 
wich sessions against John Stanley, builder, Lostock Gralam, 
for breaches of the Northwich Rural Council bylaws in erecting 
four houses in Manchester Road without proper protection of 
footings of the foundations. . Inspector Bennett stated that 
only a single course of bricks was employed. Defendant, who 
has previously been fined 127 was fined in all -1o/, John 
Hewitt, owner, Lostock, had to pay 8/. for a similar offence, 
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THE WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


A JOINT report by the improvement and bridges committee of 
the London County Council states that the committees have 


been proceeding on a reference made to them by the Council in, 


November last, to report as to the desirability of continuing 
the embankment of the Thames from the Victoria Tower 
Garden to Lambeth Bridge, widening Millbank Street, and the 
question of utilising any surplus land which might remain after 
carrying out the improvement. Whilst proceeding upon this 
reference they learned that the promoters of the. Victoria 
Embankment extension and St. John’s improvement scheme 
had deposited plans and a Bill in Parliament. The committees 
are not at present in a position to advise the Council on the 
details of the scheme, but, as they think it most necessary that 
the Council’s rights of opposition should be preserved, they 
consider that a petition should be at once presented against the 
Bill. They make a recommendation to the Council to this effect. 


THE LAND TRANSFER ACT. 


THE Corporation of London have recently had under con- 
sideration a letter from the Lord Chancellor with reference to 
the Land Transfer Act of last session and the desirability or 
otherwise of extending its provisions to the City. By section 20 
of that Act power is given by Order in Council to declare as 
respects any county cr part of a county that on and after a day 
specified registration of title of land is to be compulsory on 
sale, and thereupon a person shall not, under any conveyance 
on sale executed on or after that date, acquire the legal estate 
in any freehold land in that county or part of a county unless or 
until he is registered as proprietor. The Corporation, desiring 
to take expert advice on the subject, communicated with the 
Incorporated Law Society, the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Institute of Bankers, 
the Auctioneers’ Institute, and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and with leading firms of conveyancing solicitors 
and land agents and surveyors practising in the City, asking 
for their opinion as to whether it was expedient in the public 
interest that the Act should be applied to the City. Thirty-six 
replies had been received, three being in favour of the Act 
being applied, and thirty-three opposed to it. The exceptional 
value of property in the City and the magnitude of the 
pecuniary interests involved appeared to the Corporation. to 
render it undesirable that the Act should be applied to the City 
in the interests of owners of property. The Act, they thought, 
should be first applied to some portion of a county where the 
volume and importance of conveyancing were less than in the 


City, and where there would be less disturbance or prejudice to | 


owners. The Corporation have, therefore, considered’ that tie 
Act should not be applied to the county of London or the City, 
and they have communicated this opinion both to the Lord 
Chancellor and the London County Council. : 

The subject came before the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday. It was announced by the chairman of 
the general purposes committee that in all eighty-eight answers 
had been received to the communication sent out to public 
bodies in London asking for their opinions on the application 
of the Act to London. Of these fourteen had answered in 
favour of the application of the Act, sixty-seven were against 
and seven gave no opinion. Since the committee last con- 
sidered the matter a communication had been received from 
the Corporation of the City of London against the application 
of the Act, and seventeen brewery companies had given 
opinions in the same direction. 

It was moved “ That in the opinion of the London County 
Council compulsory registration of title under the provisions of 
the Land Transfer Act, 1897, would, not be desirable in their 
county.” But on a division only thirty-five members voted for 
the resolution, while there were seventy-three against it. A 
resolution was afterwards adopted to the following effect :— 
“That the Privy Council be informed thatthe London County 
Council relies on the order. applying the Land Transfer Act, 
1897, to London being so framed that it shall be made to take 
effect progressively, according to the letter from the Clerk of 
the Privy Council of January 18, 1898.” : 


KENSINGTON PALACE. 


MUCH interest has naturally been aroused by the news that it 
has at last been decided to put in order the State rooms in 
Kensington Palace, and to open them to the public. As 
scarcely anybody has seen these rooms, says the 77es, which 
have been disused, and, alas ! allowed to go uncared for ever 
since the death of George II. in 1760, it will be worth while to 
give a brief description of them, and to indicate what kind of 
addition is about to be made to the museums and pleasure- 
houses of London. »Without undertaking to apportion the 
responsibility, we may say that-the condition of the whole 
upper floor of Kensington Palace, of the Denmark wing and of 
Wren’s beautiful Orangery, i8’such as should cover with disgrace 


the memory of those who, for a century or more, have had 
the control of the royal palaces. There are many great houses. 
in England, such as Hurstmonceaux and Kirby, which have 


been allowed to go to ruin because the families which possessed 


them simply had not the wherewithal to keep them up. In 
such cases the thing could not be helped; but a great 
country is not a private family, and England, at the worst, has 
never yet been so poor that she could not afford to look after 
the joists and beams, the paint and the wall-papers of her 
historical buildings. In the case of Kensington, the neglect 
is allthe more inexplicable and inexcusable because many parts 
of the palace have always. been inhabited by members of the 
Royal Family, such as Caroline of Brunswick when Princess of 
Wales, the Duke of Sussex, and, above all, the Duchess of Kent, 
whose daughter, Queen Victoria, was-born here, and for the 
most part lived here until her accession. — It was here, as every- 
one knows, that the Princess Victoria was roused from sleep. 
early one morning by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Conyngham, who had hurried to tell her of “the poor king’s. 
demise,” and to announce to her that she was Queen of Eng-. 
land. All these things make it the more difficult to understand 
why it should so long have been the settled policy of the 
Treasury, and the office now called the Office of Works, to. 
allow the chief part of the palace to fall into decay. It looks as 
though for a century past these officials had determined to: 
allow Kensington Palace to fall into such a state that it should — 
at last perforce be pulled down and cease to cumber the 
ground—and the estimates. Fortunately for London, for the 
country at large, and for our historical conscience, a_ better: 
spirit now prevails, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach has thought 
himself justified in providing the moderate sum, perhaps some 
30,000/., which will be required to put the palace in order, to’ 
save the Denmark wing, with its interesting ball-room, and, let 
us hope, not only to repair the Orangery, but, by removing the 
greenhouses to a more convenient place close by, to bring the 
whole of the palace buildings back into their proper mutual 
relation, and, so to speak, to endow London with another 
Hampton Court. We 
For it is with Hampton Court, as enlarged at the end of the: 
seventeenth century, that Kensington Palace is best compared. 
The external aspect of the palace we need not describe ; every-’ 
body knows it, and the charming old-world aspect that it bears. 
when seen on a summer afternoon from the Round Pond or 
from among the elms of Kensington Gardens. The palace is 
first mentioned as Royal property by Evelyn, who says in his 
Diary, under the date of February 25, 1690:—“I went to 
Kensington, which King William had bought of Lord Notting- 
ham, and altered, but was yet a patched building, but with the 
gardens, however, it is a very neat villa, having to it the park, 
and a strait new way through this park.” Kensington Palace 


is, in fact, old Nottingham House enlarged by King William, 
' and what we call Kensington Gardens are the park which sur- 


rounded it. It is not very easy to gather from the books what. 
were the different stages through which the improvement of the 
palace passed under William III. and Anne, but it is certain. 
that Wren had a good deal to do with the building, and that 
the Orangery is entirely his ; while much of the decoration is 
the work of William Kent, the architect and decorative painter 
who built Devonshire House, was protected by the celebrated 
Lord Burlington, and was constantly denounced and carica~ 
tured by Hogarth. By-and-by, when Kensington Palace 
becomes once more a matter of public interest, it is to be hoped 
that some historian will do for it what Mr. Law has done for 
Hampton Court, and will reassign their different shares to 
these artists and to all the others concerned. At present one 
has to judge roughly by the style of the decorations and from 
such facts as are given in books like Pyne’s “ Royal Palaces” 
and (rather confusedly) in Mr. Loftie’s ‘‘ Kensington.” 
The old entrance is reached through the courtyard, between 
the blocks which contain the Princess Louise’s apartments to 
the right and those of Lady Granville and others to the left ; 
but this will be altered, and the new public entrance will be at 
the end of the Denmark wing, and the approach to the State 
rooms will be through the long ball-room. It may be observed 
that the part of this wing adjoining the main building was 
some years ago condemned as unsafe, and is now. shored up } 
but it can perfectly well be saved by the building of a few brick 
buttresses, which we believe will be done. Doubtless, as we 
have hinted, the officials some years back would have been 
gladito pronounce the whole palace unsafe, so that too much: 
attention must not be paid to the pessimist reports of surveyors 
who well understood what their masters wanted. Passing 
through the old entrance, which is neither dignified nor con- 
venient, we suddenly find ourselves in the presence of a noble 
staircase, with wide black marble steps and a fine wrought-iron 
balustrade ; the walls are covered with a decorative painting, 
not very good, but characteristic of the time ; this, being on 
canvas, can be detached, and the: restoration will be an easy: 
matter. At the top are the State rooms properly so-called, the 
throne room, about. 34 feet by 29 feet, the cupola room or cube 
room, 37 feet square, and two others ‘somewhat smaller. The 
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ceilings are decorated, probably by Kent, some with ideal or 
mythological pictures, and one with paintings in a style which, 
if they had been done somewhat later, would have been called 
Pompeiian, but which the artist probably intended for an imita- 
tion of Raphael’s Loggie in the Vatican, The doors and 
the woodwork generally are very fine; most of the dados, 
windows, &c., are of oak, from which the paint will now be 
removed. Fortunately, the ceilings are in good condition, the 
roof of this part of the building having been kept watertight, 
though over the staircase ‘there are some lamentable holes. 
Workmen are now busy with the floors, and none too soon, as 
it has been found that several of the joists have absolutely 
rotted away ; but as the original building was marvellously well 
done, the structure is substantially sound and no great labour 
will be necessary to make the floors perfectly safe. Adjoining 
the State rooms are some smaller rooms which will probably be 
regarded with more veneration by the public of to-day, for they 
are the nursery and bedroom of the little Princess Victoria, 
now, of course, stripped and empty, but soon, it is to be hoped, 
to be filled with interesting relics of the royal childhood and 
youth. In an adjoining lumber-room, for instance, the Queen’s 
doll’s-house is still kept, and many of her toys, as is well known, 
are in existence. It was from this bedroom that, clad in dressing- 
gown and slippers, the young Princess descended on the memor- 
able morning of June 20, 1837, to be for the first time saluted 
as “Your Majesty.” From it one easily reaches the long gallery 
which, until the other day, was divided by lath and plaster par- 
titions into three bedrooms, two of which had been furnished 
some seventy years ago with shabby grates and mantelpieces, 
which will promptly be swept away into limbo. Even in its 
bare and dilapidated state this gallery, which is 96 feet long, 
is a beautiful room, well lighted and with an admirable outlook 
over the gardens. When it is cleaned, made habitable and 
properly furnished it will be one of the most delightful resorts 
to be found among the public buildings of London. 

But undoubtedly the most beautiful portion of the whole 
group of buildings is the Orangery, a long garden-house which 
was built by Sir Christopher Wren towards the end of his life, 
and which bears Queen Anne’s monogram. _ It is in red brick; 
and, so far as the south front and the ends are concerned, is in 
admirable preservation ; but the exquisite interior has been the 
victim not of neglect, but of chronic outrage. For, as the little 
garden between this and the palace has been found a con- 
venient place on which to put up the glasshouses, frames and 
potting-sheds necessary for the ‘park gardeners, what more 


natural, to the official eye, than that the Orangery close by 
should be pressed into the same service? _ Accordingly, at some 
time or other, which cannot have been very many years ago, 
more than half the beautiful high oak panelling of this building 
was torn down and has disappeared; the gardeners’ stands 
have been let into the walls, and there the daily work has pro- 
ceeded with no thought that it was a daily desecration. Mr. 
Akers-Douglas and Mr. Brett are going to put a stop to this, 
and the Orangery will be henceforth dedicated to the public 
service in a fashion somewhat more in harmony with its original 
design. The panelling, as we have said, has disappeared from 
the north wall, and there appears to be no hope of getting it 
back again, so that there is nothing to be done except to copy 
what remains of the original and to cover the wall with new 
work. Fortunately, it is not beyond the skill of a modern 
wood-carver to work from Wren’s models as well as Wren’s 
own men could do. When that is done, and when the floor has 
been relaid—whether in concrete or oak appears to be not yet 
decided—this will be one of the loveliest buildings of the late 
Renaissance period to be found in England. It is proposed, 
we believe, to put it to no active use, but to make it just a 
resting-place and a refuge from the weather for any visitors to 
the’ gardens. But, that the impression may be complete, it will 
be positively necessary to remove the greenhouses to another 
quarter, perhaps to the neighbouring meadow, where they 
would be fairly out of sight, and the ground on which they 
stand must then revert to its original intentinn and be laid out 
in walks and flower-beds. 

It remains to ask, What can be done to furnish the rooms 
in the palace itself? Originally—that is to say, in the days of 
the first two Georges—they were full of pictures. It was there 
that Mr. George Warrington, according to his biographer, 
“delighted in that charming piece of Sir Anthony Vandyke 
representing King Charles I., his queen and family, and the 
noble picture of Esther before Ahasuerus, painted by Tintoret, 
and in which all the figures are dressed in the magnificent 
Venetian habit.” It was here, according. to Lord Hervey’s 
memoirs, that the admirable Queen Caroline took advantage of 
her husband’s ‘absence to remove some very bad pictures and 
put good ones in their place, and got terribly snubbed, she, the 
princesses and the vice-chamberlain, for their pains. These 
pictures, good and bad, have long since been moved away to 
Windsor, to Hampton Court and to St. James’s Palace. It is 
hoped that there will be no difficulty in bringing back such of 
them as will be appropriate to the: State rooms considered as 
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more or less a museum of the dynasty: Perhaps the portraits 
of our recent kings and. queens and the commemorative paint- 
ings that have been made of their public acts are not, as a rule, 
examples of the highest art ; but they are interesting historically, 
and some of them, suchas the pictures of Sir William ‘Beechey’ 
and Wilkie’s painting of the Queen’s First Council, have great 
artistic merits. These will, it is hoped, find their: way to 
Kensington, as will’ doubtless some of the old: Georgian fur- 
niture and personal relics ; enough, at all events, to make a 
visit to the State rooms an interesting experience to those who 
have their English history fairly at command. 


METALS OF ANTIQUITY. 


AT the Royal Institution on the 4th inst. Dr. J. H. Glad- 
stone, F.R.S., gave a lecture on the ‘Metals used by the 
Great Nations of Antiquity.” After pointing out how enor- 
mously our knowledge of the old nations living on the shores 
of the Mediterranean had been increased during: the present 
century, owing to the labours of explorers and the deciphering 
of the contemporary literature of Egypt and Assyria, the lecturer 
proceeded to illustrate the history of the metals used in Egypt, 
Assyria, Palestine and Greece by means of a large chronological 
chart and the exhibition of a number of specimens and lantern- 
slides. The Egyptian history was traced from the recently- 
discovered tomb of Menes, the first Pharaoh (about 4400 B.C.), 
which contained small gold and copper objects, down to the 
period of the conquest by Alexander the Great. The use of 
copper for tools was illustrated from the recent discoveries of 
Flinders Petrie and others at Negada, and later methods of 
hardening it by hammering or by the admixture of small quan- 
tities of arsenic or of tin in sufficient quantities to form bronze 
were elucidated by experiments and the results of analysis. 
The introduction of lead, silver. and antimony was noted, and 
the difficult question of the date of the introduction of iron was 
discussed, the lecturer believing that before 1200 B.C. it was little, 
if at all,used in Egypt. In Assyria, although the Temple of Bel, 
which went back to an unknown antiquity, had been explored by 
the American Oriental Society, the earliest specimens of metal 
had been found at Tello. These were thought to date from about 
2700 B.C., and consisted of copper and silver. The accounts of 
the great quantities of gold and other metals stored up in 
treasure-houses or paid in tribute in the time of the: great 


Babylonian Empire were illustrated from the drawings on the 


black obelisk of Shalmaneser II. and the bronze gates of his. 


palace.: In Palestine the great nation of the Hittites was 
known to have used gold and silver for commercial and 


ornamental purposes, and the various peoples found in that 
land by the Israelites on their return from Egypt employed also 


bronze and iron. ‘The lecturer described the exploration of 
Tel-el-Hesy, the ancient Lachish, consisting of the Amorite 
town, with its copper implements of war, and the Jewish town, 
with bronze vessels (occasionally silver and Jead), gradually 
giving way to iron. Our knowledge of the Heroic period in 
Greece was principally derived from. Homer and Hesiod until 
the recent excavations by Dr. Schliemann and others at Tiryns, 
Mycene, the supposed Troy, and other places. These proved 
the abundant use of gold and copper, and the successive: intro- 
duction of bronze and iron before the compilation of the 
“ Tliad,” ; 


PATENTS. 7 (hw Oia 
[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] et 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


2430. William Bevan, for “ Improved window wedge.” 

_ 2617. Albert Rauscher and Johann Schilhan, for “ Improve- 
ments in windows chiefly designed for railway carriages and 
the lke.” . Yo 

2792. Alfred Julius Boult, for “ Improvements in or relating 
to sashes or frames for windows, skylights and the like” 
2906. Alfred Julius Boult, for “A portable structure for 
shadow pantomimes, magic-lantern performances and the like. 
2921. Orby Cecil. Mootham and William James Worth, for 
* An improvement in draught excluders for windows.” Des 
2932. Wladyslaw Piskorski, for “‘ Counterweight for blinds” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. i 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. — 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessartly be held responsible for their contents. 

NVo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case or 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
¥,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.Cc.  __ 


for Advertisement Scale, see page xv. 


——————— 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. — March 14. — The Corporation 
invite competitive plans for police-station and lock-up, to be 
erected at a cost not exceeding 5,000/. Premiums of 50/7. and 
257. Mr. Rob. Weddell, town clerk, Town Hall, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
compéetitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 


_at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 


300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 100/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can. be obtained from Major 
F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Feb. 28.—For additions to farm offices at 
Blackhillie, Foveran. Messrs. Wilsone & Duffus, advocates, 
146 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO. 


WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


62 WATLING STREET, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Heating by Hot Water, or High or Low Pressure 
Steam, expeditiously carried out on the most approved 
principles, Special attention given to Private Residences. 


APPLETON WISKE.—March 9.—For erection of a stone 
bridge over the river Wiske. Mr. W. Fowle, clerk, North- 
allerton Rural District Council, Northallerton. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—March 5.—For fittings for the 
chemical laboratory and lecture theatre at the grammar school 
Mr. G. H. Lilley, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For erection of six houses in Rye- 
croft. .Mr. A. E. Davies, Oldham Road, Ashton. 

BIRMINGHAM.—March 4.—For erection of a building in 
the yard of the Head Post Office. Mr. Henry Clere, 81a 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

BLAYDON-ON-TYNE.—March 2.—For erection of engine 
shed (to accommodate 48 engines), coaling stage, workshops 
and offices. Mr. William Bell, architect, Central Station, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 28.—For erection of shops and ware- 
house, Sunbridge Road. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, archi- 
tects, 7 Exchange, Bradford. 

BROMLEY.—March 1.—For alterations and additions at the 
asylum at Devons Road. Messrs. J. & S. E. Clarkson, archi- 
tects, 136 High Street, Poplar. 

BURNLEY.—For erecting three houses in Baker Street. 
Mr. J. Mitchell, 13 Baker Street, Burnley. 

CARDIFF.—March 2.—For erection of a new Board school, 
cookery kitchen, laundry and manual instruction centre at 
Marlborough Road. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, archi- 
tects, Pearl Street, Cardiff. 

CHADWELL HEATH.—March 14.--For erection of the 
superstructure of the Lunatic Asylum, Chadwell Heath, Ilford, 
to contain 800 patients, with administrative block, offices, &c. 
Mr. Lewis Angell, architect, Town Hall, Stratford. 

CHRISTCHURCH (HANTS).—March 5.—For erecting a shed 
and other works at workhouse, Fairmile. Mr. A. Druitt, clerk, 
Christchurch. 

CLONES.—For erection of acreamery. Mr. Geo. F. Graham. 
president. 

COLTON.—March 5.—For erection of a mission church, 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, The College, Durham. 

CUMBERLAND.—March_ 15.—For erection of three: stone 
bridges, viz. at Crookburn Foot Eord, Routledgeburn Ford and 
Cuddie’s Ha Ford, all in the parish of Bewcastle, Cumberland. 
Mr. James Murray, district surveyor, Alstonby, Carlisle. 

DARTFORD.—March 14.—For erection of additional build- 
ings, enclosure walling and other work at West Hill. Mr. G. H, 
Tait, architect, Lowfield Street, Dartford. 

DENBIGH.— March 1.—For alterations and additions to the 
court-house at Llanrwst. Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, county 
surveyor, Denbigh. 

DEVON.—March 2.—For alterations and supplying and 
fixing baths and lavatories at the St. Germans Union Work- 
house at Torpoint. Chairman of the Board, Union Workhouse, 
Torpoint. 

EDINBURGH,—March 2.—For erection of a central fire 
station and staff quarters on part of the site of the cattle market 
at Lauriston. Mr. R. Morham, city superintendent of works, 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

ESsEX.— March 17.—For erection of schools, on the cottage 
home system, on land situate at North Weald. Mr. C. F. 
Burden, architect, Guardians’ Offices, Bancroft Road, E. 

EXMOUTH.—For alterations and enlargement of premises 
in Chapel Street. Messrs. Kerley & Ellis, architects, Exmouth. 

EXMOUTH.—For erection of business premises in Rolle 
Street. Messrs. Kerley & Ellis, architects, Exmouth. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—March 8.—For erection of a cottage! 
at Notgrove Station, for the Great Western Railway Company. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 

GORTIN.—March 4.—For erection of a church at Gortin, 
county Tyrone. Mr. Edward J, Toye, architect, Strand, Derry. 
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GrimsBy.—For alterations to premises and new shop front. 
Mr. Ross, 297 Cleethorpe Road, Grimsby. 

HALIFAX.—March 4.—For erection of a villa residence on 
the Greenroyd Estate, Skircoat. Messrs. Geo, Buckley & ik 
architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—March 12.—For erection of a villa residence in 
Skircoat Green Road, Halifax. Messrs. Geo. Buckley & Son, 
architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 


Hastincs.— March 14.—For retaining wal's, wrought-iron 
fencing, &c., at High Bank, Ore, Hastings. ‘Mr. Philip H. 
Palmer, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HEREFORD.—March 19.—For leanne down the front of 
the shire hall and redressing the stone columns, &c., of the 
large portico. Mr. J. F. Symonds, clerk of the peace, Shire 
Hail, Hereford. 

HERNE Bay.—For erection of two houses. Mr. J: ex. 
stable, architect, 30 Bismarck Road, Highgate Hill, N. 

HvuLL.—For erection of a Holeumekery shop in Fountain 
Road. Mr. E. Snowden, 53 Grange Street. 


IpswicH.—March 15.—For enlargement of the boys’ de-, 


partment, general alterations, &c., at ‘Wherstead Road school. 
Mr. T. W. ‘Cotman, architect, Northgate Street, Ipswich. 


IRELAND.—March 3.—For completing the unfinished works 
in connection with the building contract of the medical officer's 
new residence, near Galbally, Mitchelstown. © Mr. Richard 
Fitzgibbon, clerk, Mitchelstown Union. 

TRELAND.—For erection of two houses in Newcastle. co. 
Down. Mr. John Russell, architect, 16 Waring Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—March 2.—For erection of a stable, &c., at the 
Bandon workhouse. Mr. A. Haynes, clerk, Workhouse, 

IRELAND.—March 2.—For erection of twelve cottages, with 
fencing of plots of land to be attached thereto, Bandon. Mr. 
Richard Ev ans, engineer, 53 South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.— March 5.—For erection of a chronic block and 


farm offices at Mullingar District Lunatic Asylum. The Board 
of Control, &c., Custom House, Dublin. 
ao.—For completing the tower and 


spire SBE ciel auen ‘Chane: co. Louth. Mr. William H. Byrne, 
architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 


ISLE OF MAn.—March 1.—For enlargement of the head | 


post office, Douglas. Mr. J. Flew, 11 Popplewell Chambers, 
Market Street, Bradford. 


KEIGHLEY.— Feb. 28.—For erection of two shops dad 
dwelling-houses in Henry Street, Cavendish Street. Messrs, 
W. H. & A. Sugden, architects, Cavendish Street, Keighley. 


KENDAL.—March 2.—-For alterations to the Glebe House. 
Mr. John Stalker, architect, Kendal. 


LEEDS.—For alterations to the North Tavern, 
Swale, architect, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEYTON.— March 1.—For erection of z a bree boundary wall 
and sheds in the Town Hall yard.’ Mr. pe Dae 
Town Hall, Leyton. 

LIVERPOOL.—March 2. vies filling-up the openings. in 
lower corridor of new infirmary at the workhouse, Smithdown 
Road, with ventilated glass in frames. Mr. J. Moulding, cleck, 
15 High Park Street, Liverpool. 


LLANELLY.—For erecting two houses at Old Road, Llanelly, 
and one house at Llangennech. Messrs. J. Davies & Sons, 
architects, Cowell House, Llanelly. 


LLANELLY.— March 3.—For erection of boys’ school in Old 
Road, additional classroom to Old Road infant school, and 
infant school in St. Paul’s. Mr. J. B. Morgan, architect, New 
Road, Llanelly. 


Mr. Chas. D, 


LOUGHBOROUGH.—For erection of a toolhouse at the 
cemetery. Mr. W. T. Hampton, architect, Swan Street, 
Loughborough. ee 


Low BAILDON.—For erection of five terrace houses. Mr. 
F. Moore, architect, 40 Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 


LOWESTOFT.—Feb. 28.—For erection of. a_boiler-house, 
shaft and well-cover at Oulton Workhouse. Mr. Alfred Clarke, 
architect, 126 London Road, Lowestoft. 


LYyME REGIS.—Feb. 28.—For erection of five almshouses 
and offices. Mr. Walter J. Fletcher, Lyme Regis. 


MALVERN.—March 1.—For laying-out site (about 23 acres), 
enclosing same and erecting thereon the several buildings and 
pavilions for a sanatorium. Mr. William Lambert, clerk to the 
Malvern Hospital Committee, Malvern. 


MANCHESTER.—March 8.—For pulling- dawh wEeiie 
old cottages and other premises in Little Newton Street and 
Back Cotton Street, Ancoats, clearing and levelling the ground 
and erecting walls, with gateways round sites of property 
demolished. The Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 
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MORECAMBE.—March 1.—For erection of a church, Sandy- 
lands, Heysham. . Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lan- 
caster. 

MORTLAKE.—March 8.—For erection of convalescent 
block, disinfector building and boundary wall at the hospital, 
South Worple Way.. Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, surveyor, Council 
Offices, High Street, Mortlake, S.W.  - 


= h 1.—For buildin Babies room to infant | 
OU PEON eee s | erected at cement works, 


school, and erecting fence around piece of land taken in for 
use of infant school; also for erecting two lobbies, alterations 
to windows, &c., in mixed schoolroom. Mr. C. Dorman, archi- 
tect, Northampton. 

NEWTON- LE-WILLOWS.— March 4.—For erection of the 
several stands, buildings, stables, &c., requisite for equipping 
the new racecourse, Haydock Park. Messrs. Mangnall & 
Littlewoods, architects, 42 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

NorwicH, — March 12.—For erection of an extensive 
technical institute. Mr. Arthur E. Collins, city engineer, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Guildhall, Norwich. 

OTLEY. — For erection of thirty-one houses at Otley. 
Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, architects, 3 Manor Square, Otley. 

OXFORD.— March Be For alterations and additions to the 
administrative block, Radcliffe Infirmary. Mr. W. H. Castle, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Oxford. 

PERSHORE.—March 8.—For construction of a new station 
at Pershore for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 

RADCLIFFE.— March 1.—For erection of ambulance house, 
mortuary, cart-sheds, &c., at the town’s yard. The Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Radchiffe. 

RAMSGATE.—For erection of premises in Queen Street and 
Effingham Street. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. 
Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

SCOTLAND.—For erection of anew school at Insch. 
Geo. Sutherland, 115 Unron Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 28.— For repairs to Glenorchy parish 
church. Mr. Kenneth MacRae, surveyor. 5 Argyll Street, 


Oban. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 28:—For erection of a public hall at 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, architect, 5 Low- 
ther Street, Carlisle.. 

SETTLE.—March 1.—-For erection of three houses at Long 
Preston. Mr. W. D. Pye, Long Preston. 


Mr. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


ithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon fhe London, B.0., 
have REMOVED 


QUANTITIES, é., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


SHEFFIELD.—March 1o.—For erection of parcels offices 
and construction of subways for the Great Central Railway 
Company. Mr. Oliver S. Holt, secretary, London Road, Man- 
chester. 

SHIPLEY.—March 3.—For erection of post office and busi- 
ness premises. Messrs. Walker & Collinson, architects, 22 
Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

SHOREHAM.—Feb. 28.—For erection of four kilns to be 
Beeding. ~The Sussex Portland 
Cement Company, Limited, Newhaven. 

SKIPTON.—March 3.—For erection of a store and ware- 
house in Keighley Road. Messrs. Barber Hopkinson & Co., 
architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—March 2.—For erection of a new 
wing to the existing buildings on the old pier head, and refresh- 
ment and waiting-rooms on the new pierextension. Mr. Alfred 
Fidler, borough engineer, Southend. 

STALYBRIDGE.—March 4.—For erection of fifteen houses. 
Apply at the General Office of the Society, Grosvenor Street, 
Stalybridge. 

THORNBURY.—March 2 —For erection of infant school and 
alterations and extensions to the existing mixed school. Mr. 
Samuel Fudge, architect, Thornbury. 

Usk.—March 4.—For erection of a gentleman’s residence 
at Usk. Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, architects and sur- 
veyors, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, Newport. 

WALES.—Feb. 28.—For erection of thirty-one houses at 
Troedrhiwfuwch, near New Tredegar. The Secretary, Mr. 
Sydney J. Phillips, Troedrhiwfuwch Inn. 

WALES.—Feb. 28.—For extension and alteration of chapel 
at the Baptist church of Pisgah, Cymmer.. Mr. D. Jones, 
secretary, 146 High Street, Cymmer, Porth. 

WALES.—March 14.—For preparing plans, specifications, 
and estimate of cost for erecting a stone bridge over the river 
Towy at Dryslwyn Ford, in the parish of Langathen. Mr. W. 
Bowen Davies, surveyor, Broad Oak, Llandilo. 

WALES.—March 1.—For erection of Friars School, Bangor. 
Messrs. Douglas & Minshull, architects, 6 Abbey Square, 
Chester. 

WALES.—March 1.—For converting the Deiniolen school- 
house into a cloakroom, classroom and teacher’s room ; and 
for erection of privies, walls, &c., for the Llanddeiniolen School 
Board. Mr. Rowland Lloyd Jones, architect, 14 Market Street, 
Carnarvon. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Traeing Papers (40 different kinds). 


& 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


llsof Quantities, Specificationsand Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


‘YAQUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
ANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
Uthographed and printed in colour’. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


antificate Books for Instalments, 88.; or at Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFVIOE SUNDRIES SUPPL 
aoua's TABLES, upon ot a coaeelad or aaaiced directed 
en e. 


“QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
1s! to Lithography and 50 per cent. OHEAPSR. Lithography 
at moderate rates, 
/hitects' and Surveyors’ Draft i en Py peated Specifi- 


j cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per . 
.DACRES co., ° CHANGER Gu. 


a 
“ Quantities '' Box, 14x 9/’"x5!’, 2s. each. 


~G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
“I Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & OO.'S 


iLABASTER 
wusnm BLOCKS, 


ne and. Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


| OaTaLoauE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


VRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


JRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
ATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
(ETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


8MALL, MEDIUM, AND LARG 
yi, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, hha Blant 
(gblppers, Ww Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Drawing Paper Oanvas, Panels, &o., and 
artiste’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 


ME'TCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMES? STRELT 

8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET} 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, Phe 6d., post 7d. | 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline on biue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Rai!way Approach, London Bridge,8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
[Est. 


H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., = [s*, 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. 
GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS. 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and pe Serie Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, & 
Neogene NS and ORN AMENTAL WRITERS. 
RD LANE, NOTTINGHAM, 


Bo! rs Nate oh ah Piedad 2a 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


Ars el Box, 14 In. by 9im. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E C 
esteemed sips EEDENSDsaoaminnossposisuseoeitiencinacisian ea esd 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every desoription of Artistic and Commeroial 
Lithography exeouted on the Premises, 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Sole Agents for the United Kiagdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, | 
ndon-Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Wustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide), 


|POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


‘POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, ard send for Catalogue and Samplec. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES oF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &e, 
PHOTO OOPIES. - PHOTU-LITHOGRAPHY,. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos, 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 8,185, Telegraphic Address, * ‘Cartoons, London.’” 
SASS — nee See 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturcr and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, * 
NOTTINGHAM. 
And LONDON. 


ChimneyColumnr 


Pointed, hooped,raised,and 
repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required, 


Colliery Signais 


AND 


Blestric Bells 


Sapplied and fixed. UEstt- 
mates free. Distance nr 
object, 


B | a Thy 
i hs ; 
ft 


TELEGRAMS, 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” 


MEW-STRERT SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. | 


eens: CASES FOR THE ARORITECT, 
Price 2s.- Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


10 [Fep. 25, 1898, 


WALES.—Feb. 28.—For erection of Nevin new church. Mr, 
P. Shearson Gregory, architect, High Street, Bangor. 

WALES. — March 3.—For erection of twenty dwelling- 
houses near Gellyfaelog Farm, Penydarren, Merthyr. Mr. J. 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. | 
For improving the Houndean Bridge, near Warkwick Station. 


Williams, architect, Morgantown, Merthyr Tydfil. Jeffrey Bros. : : : : . : -£949 1 8- 
WALES.—Feb. 28.—For building Baptist chapel at Peny- A. Douglas . : : ‘ . ° e * O46 505 tigen 

groes, Llandebie. Mr. Jenkin Davies, London House, Peny- J.82,G.yGreen  ~, : . . e ote? 15507 i@neme 

groes, Llandebie. R. CaRSE & SON, Amble (accepted) , a » 545.4 0 


WALES.—For erection of 
David Foulkes, New Inn, Glyn. 


WALES.—March 1.—For rebuilding retaining wall on the 
lower side of the main road near St. John’s Church, Skewen, 
near Neath. Mr. W. E. R. Allen, deputy clerk, Glamorgan 
County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

WALSALL.—March 3.—For alterations and additions to 
premises in Moat Road. Mr. H. E, Lavender, architect, 
Bridge Street, Walsall. 


villa at Glyn, Ruabon. Mr. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. oa : 

For alteration to rooms on ground and second floors of town 
hall, speaking-tubes, paperhanging, varnishing, &c, at 
T. SLEE, Cheltenham Street (accepted), - £146 10 o | 

BARKING. 
For hot-water heating and cold-water supplies and fittings to | 
public baths. Mr. C. J. DAwsen, surveyor, Public Offices, — 
East Street, Barking. 


: D. T. Bostel & Sons. ’ . : . - £1,935 0 0 
WEST WORTHING.—March 3.—For erecting a sub-police Dargue, Griffiths & Co. , ; : 5 * 1,902 0 09 
station at West Worthing, Sussex. Mr. R. Singer Hyde, J. & F. May : 2 Z 3 i « 1,550 0 09 
architect, Eriswell Road, Worthing. Palowkar& Sons . : : 7 ‘ » 1,345 0 0 
WHItTBy.—March 1.—For erection of a cottage at Golden J. F. Clark & Sons 4 ‘ k J 9278 oe 
Grove. Messrs. R. Lennard & Son, architects, &c., Cliff Street, C. P. Kinnell & Co., London *, A % ** 1,160 © © 
Whitby. i ; T. C. Williams & Sons 0 Side . i) 935ei0 Maen 
WICKLOW.—Feb.  28.—For altering and enlarging the * Accepted, subject to sanction of Local Government _ 
dwelling-house attached to Wicklow National school. Rey. Board. eo 
Canon Rooke, M.A., Parsonage, Wicklow. BOURNEMOUTH. 


Richmond Park and — 


For making-up Campbell, Heath Farm, . 
Mr. F. W. Lacey, borough engineer, — 


Shaftesbury Roads. 


SURVEYORS INSTITUTION. GTroke; er |. io. a LLL ae 
A MEETING of the members practising in Scotland was held in Grounds & Newton . : y ; < 1,668 11 4 
the Masonic Halls, West Regent Street, on the 17th inst, W. H. SAUNDERS & Co. (accepted).  , 1,657 5.4” 
There was a good attendance, and Mr. Thomas Binnie, who " ki Churchill and Westbourne Park Road ee 
presided, reported that a number of the leading surveyors and | * °F iL nerales “ge 3 ee cSt Ourne (Fars Reads ee 
land agents had availed themselves of the opportunity granted Trok, SCEY, Borough Sue Nee oe gti 
by the council of becoming fellows of the institution without G. at rl Are ee eae ° ee die eer , 0.0 
examination. This privilege has been extended for another Grounds aoa ts C eG « 5306 I0 Io 
year until January, 1899, to enable others in practice through- W. H. SAUNDERS 0. (accepied) . . + 535 10.0 


‘out Scotland to apply for 


membership. Meantime a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to 


For wrought-iron fencing and gates for 
arrange for the collection of legal 


Horseshoe site, Mr. 
F. W. LACEY, borough engineer. 


decisions affecting property in Scotland, agricultural statistics F. Morton & Co., Limited , ‘ “> J... A20QmmnnES 
and other items ot professional interest, for publication in the Dorset Iron Foundry Co. , * 181 18 6 
‘‘ Professional Notes” issued by the institution. Arrangements Hill & Smith . : . 1765.) 4i) 0 


are also being made for the delivery of papers and discussions Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss 175 19 oO 
on similar subjects. 


TAYLOR & GARDINER (accepted) 175 11 oO 


ee 8s e@ a 


THE LIMMER LIGHTNING 


R ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY CONDUCTORS. 
it amy AUNT im timers rer C Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 
A a Ay hn ESTAB.] : Ee >» 
AVN Meese W. J. FURSE & CO. 
H 3 (late J. TILL), : ; 
Telegrams, = PerCEDOAE: | BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM, — 
j ‘tored © 
SLIMMER, LONDON.” sg 862. eee 
“uli US ; London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.G, 
unui REMIT tines E is 7a 
"| (COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE ROMAN MARBLE, 
ih i i | For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roots, GLASS, and 
oa Luwn Tennis Courts, &c. TERRAZZO 7 
SS Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 


Mosaics, 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
5: Buttermere Lake), 

Unrivalled for Quality, Oolour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’? New- 

1p62 —h} castle Exhibition, 1887. 

wons 84), LIGHT SEA GREEN ? 
USA ANF a i 

ee, DEEP OLIVE GREEN 


DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO, 


“woo 
Buock FLooRin@ ty 


py Ofllee & Showrooms, 
A283 King’s Ba. Falham, 8.W. 


5 


MARBLE _ 
» FLOORS & ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


ESTIMATED FOR. 1 ty : 
ANSELM ODLING & SONS, LTD, 
Crown Wharf, Poole St., London, N. 


WALL TIES. | 


—= —— 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON 
ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.O. OATALOGUES FREE. 


EMLEY & SONS, L°- 


WORKERS IN 


| 


SB Prices, & Number 
Eee to the cwt. of 


MARBLE K, CUM : Yi pelocen 
9 KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. Wrought, 500 in 1 owt. patterns om appl 
ALABASTER, &c. No.8 D Noyes &00 
ana VoLouMa LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 76 OLD ST. f 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6a, — . 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Noa 175 shang London, W.0. Wrought. 800 in 1 cwt. LON DON, EO 2 


RICHARD D. 


s* _ og Artesian and Consult 

BP 0%) 20> WO > 
PS 994° asthe ESTABLISHED OVE 
29% sSce%% WATER WORKS 
oP or" OF <i Larcest Steam Wrr-Boriwe 
73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDO 


BATCHELOR, 


ing Well Engineer. zt 
Se oy “Btn,” O; og 
R A CENTURY. Wy 2 py Se ok 
12) 
CONTRACTOR. "Boe eis 
Toors In THE Krnepom, My, 


N: and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 


ESTABLISHED 1868, ; 


Manufacturer of TENTS, AWNINGS, TARPAULINS and 
FLAGS, for Sale or Hire, 


Theide and Outside Blinds, Scaffold Cords and Fall Ropes, 
Nets for Oricket, Tennis, Football, &c. 


_ NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 
97 LISSON CROVE, LONDON, N.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee irre! Ce 


BRISTOL. BURTON-ON-TRENT— continued. 

For erection of chapel, &c., at Jacob’s Well, Clifton. Mr. | For erection of four houses in Scalpcliffe Road. Mr. THOMAS 
A. R. F. TREw, architect, 22 Broad Street, Bristol. JENKINS, architect, 35 High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 
Quantities by Mr. WM. VEALS, Bristol. Quantities by the architect. 

Chapel and School. G. KENNARD (accepled)  . . . : . £768 0 Oo 

E. Love . : ° : : £1983 © ©O| For alterations to premises in High Street, for the Burton 
A. Dowling : . ‘ . . : Reto oO Union Bank. Mr. THOMAS JENKINS, architect, 35 High 
L. Thomas & Son » ° : ; . . I,610 0 oO Street, Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by the architect. 
E. Walters : . : . . . 1,590 oO C. Hodges ‘ . F ; : : . £1,242" (0788 
E; Clark eK SOP ee erst, 5807'0 0 H. Edwards. P Cane oO 
Hughes & W eeks . ° : : . - 1,575 9 O| , LowE & SONS, Burton- on-Trent (accepted ) ctephy hats Ope 
odiatacanies Son : ‘ ‘ i . ; ans “a a For alterations at the Man in the Moon. Mr. THOMAS 
J. B. Davis : ’ : | 1,330 10 0 JENKINS, architect, 35 High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 
G. ELMES, Bedminster (accepted ) . 211,295. O O G. cans by che architect. . £1,006 

Wish Roof a $93 Sam ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 1,006 0 oO 
A. Dowling : . é 4 5 é 133 (fo 0 ai Laps , : RO ae 
'Thomas& Son. Q i : ‘ 130 10 0 T. LOWE & SONS, Burton- on- -Trent (accepted ) 985 0 O 
J. Bastow . . : ° : . . 130 © 0O| For erection of a villa residence at Stapenhill. Mr. THOMAS 
&. Clark « 4 - : ‘ - é - 120 0 O JENKINS, architect, 35 High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 
E. Love . 3 N s t p 4 RiT.0°-0 ee by the architect. 
E. Walters s E , P F superO7Z: 20.0 B. JACKSON, Burton-on-Trent (accefied ) 500. 4OneO 
Hughes & Weeks , ° . ‘ : Gt AIOL) [0:0 
J. B. Davis - : m : Z| 5 99° 9° CHEADLE. 
T. Lovell & Son 5 . : . ° . 93 © 5 | For putting-in about 450 yards of g-inch sewer and manholes 
G. ELMES (accepted ) . é ° 73) 0 <0 in High Street and Cross Street. Mr. F. T. INSKIP, 

Repair of Wail. surveyor. 
J. Bastow. .  . ae ete St) oO Lo | “Wy Alleocin SAS. OVO UELINE | pi ee o oO 
A. Dowling . . : . : A ‘+ 50 0° 0 W. Williams ; , : : ° °: 227 10-.0 
G. ELMES (accepted p Pea ° 3 ° . 27h. 0 Blurton & Brown - oye BOOr (OT AO 
E. Love . ar ne Biitic):.24 0° O F. BARKE, Stoke-on- -Trent (accepted). Peer ii by! Le MS: 
E. Walters . . ‘ ° ° , ° £320.70 0 Surveyor’s estimate. : 4 : - 18040 0 
J. B. Davis. A : : : : HL tO. .° 
L.Thomas& Son. . : . : ° OcIo oO CHISWICK. 
a a : . $ ‘ ro : » I5 O O/| For building forty-one houses, Strand-on-the-Green, on the 
ovell & Son . P A : : d Sekt LO O H N 

Hughes & Weeks. . earne Estate. Mr. J. HUME, architect, Chiswick. 

, : : BYERS, Oso C W. ROWSELL (accepted ) . ‘ : ; . £10,250 0 O 

BURTON-ON- TRENT. 

For extensions to offices in Branstone Road. Mr. THOMAS CORNWALL. 

JENKINS, architect, 35 High Street, Burton-on-Trent. | For renovation of Tresilian Wesleyan chapel. 

Quantities by the architect. | W.H. Moyle i : é : ‘ : . £269 0 0 
fp; Svonter’-\.. ‘ ; : ; P : .£168 o o| J. Julian& Co. . 5 . ; : ‘ Wi25h 0.40 
H. Edwards : 22ETG0: +0. O MITCHELL, CowLIN & FUGLER, Tresilian, 

W. A. ober Burton- on-Trent (accepted) . 144 10 O Probus (accepted) . , . : : SPAT Ones 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. | 


a. HAM HILL AND DOULTING STON NE Oo. 


ncorporating The Ham Hill 8tone C nd C. Trask & 8 r ah Doulti 8t 0.) 
Chief Office, NORTON: STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, London Agent, Mr. E. © WILLIAMS. 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


ARMOURED DOORS 


AUTOMATIC OR NON-AUTOMATIC. 


A STEEL SHEATHED WOODEN DOOR 
WHICH IS FIREPROOF. 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE FIRE OFFICES COMMITTEE. 


ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, AND WILL NOT BUCKLE NOR WARP. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


DOWSON, TAYLOR & COMPANY. Ltd., 
14 VICTORIA "STREET LONDON; AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 


PERRY & co ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS. 


a CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 


Bese nage, SES rel CANDELABRA, &c. 
| REPRODUOTIONS QF 
17 Grafton Street, | Bond Street, London. W. joie FINEST EXAMPLES. 


SATA TOSS 
‘Yo. LVI of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee ——————___ TTT, <<<" 
; : DEWSBURY. GRAVESEND. 
For erection of reading-rooms, &c. Mr. ARTHUR A. STOTT, | yo, erection of a market, fire-engine station, steam-roller 
architect, Heckmondwike. house, mortuary and weights and measures. office. Mr. 
Accepted tenders. Evy: BENNETT, architect, 24 Darnley Road, Gravesend, and 
W. Cowburn, Liversedge, excavator, mason and bricklayer. 157 Wool Exchange, E. C. 

if Richardson & Son, Dewsbury, carpenter and joiner, ae. & Edge 3 k : ‘ 43 914 Oh fe 
Dutton & Loach, Dewsbury, plumber and painter. Ravfheld 4 ; : y j ¢ 3,703 es 

iP Lockwood, Heckmondwike, plasterer. yan : ; : : ‘ : a : 3,589 (ome) 

J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater, Naren i : . : f A s 33542 o io 

mbuiee?; . . - 39477, 0 © 

pict tee MULTON & WALLIS (accepted ) : “ 2 35398 0 oO 


For erection of a cart-shed, Union Road. Mr. HENRY E. 


STILGOE, borough engineer, Town Hall, Dover. HALIFAX, 


For erection of woodworking machine works, with patton 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. | 

Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. | 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNE 3 38 LX 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. | 
eres cen RR LSC REN RS Ts 


G. Munro. : : ‘ ; é : £1455 Lai 53 
G. Lewis & Sons , : x : ; 1,300 0 9 shop, showroom, offices and appurtenances on the Fenton 
R. W. Paramor. Ay é ‘4 : ;  1;239° 0.0 | >>! estate. Mr. T. LISTER PATCHETT arcu ake 
G. F. Keeler. P ; . G1 BOG OMe Square, Halifax. 
AUSTEN & LEWIS (accepted) | | |, 1,132 12 0 Accepted contractors. 
Surveyor’s estimate . ; ! i ; LTO. Ove B. Riley, excavator, mason and bricklayer . £1,340 I0 oO 
I BerLy. jronfounder : . 5 553 0 Oo 
DURHAM. J. Dyson & Son, carpenter ands joiner ; ; 526° 0. 46 
For repairing road, Annfield Plain. J. Bancroft & Son, slater and plasterer . - 29247 2p ss 
T. W. Dogson, Consett (accepted) : : RAS LOPIG J. Naylor & Son, plumber and glazier . 98 oO o 
Gas-engine and millwright work, togee with concreting 
FAIRBURN. and block-flooring, in abeyance. . 
For alterations and additions to school at Fairburn. Mr. A. HIGH WYCOMBE. 
HARTLEY, architect, Carlton Chambers, Castleford. For erection of buildings, &c., forthe High Wycombe Electricity 
W. THOMPSON & SON, South Milford (accepted ). Company. Messrs. MoxaM & SON, architects, Wycombe. 
J. Dickens ‘ : : ' : : - £2,597, 0 0 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. Rs Men dered AT TIS «3 4 : : : .< . 92500 106 
For erection of a school to accommodate 1§0 children. Mr. S. T. | C. H. Hunt ; : : é ; a2 aaa 
JAMES, architect, Frinton-on-Sea. Quantities by Messrs. Nash & Son- . : 4 ye : - 2,489.0 0 
KEMP, WELCH & THOMAS, Bournemouth. G. H. Gibson . : : - 25450 9O2=0 
McKay st < 2 : ; : ; 2 £1,705) G0 H. FLINT, Wycombe (accepted ) 3 ; 92) 384 owe 
Belham & Co. . : 5 5 ‘ . 1,7 [5a Martin ; ; : : #125308) Ose 
Myall & Ellis . ‘ : 2 ‘ : sel. 700 tea. Churns~ |. ; : - 195833> a6 26 
H. W. Gladwell d é p : : oi WS 57 Al OnaG HUDDERSFIELD. 
T. Canham : : : ‘ 5 - 1,558 0 o| For erection of a vicarage at Bradley. Mr. T. H. FARRAR, 
Ta WamlDixcon': : . ‘ ; ; a5 27 OO architect, Fountain Chambers, Fountain Street, Halifax. 
Hee West i , . : : : oi) 1,500 |O2.0 Accepted tenders. 
J. Shillitoe & Son. . : : 4 ahi OOAor ees Graham & Jessop, Huddersfield, mason . - £1,052, 0-0 
Todas Pateher, fe: : ; 5 ‘ : sites 4502 90;,P0 Graham & Jessop, joiner . ; ° «i GDP O° 0 
H. J. Linzell, Newmarket, Clacton and S. Johnson & Son, Mirfield, slater. : : 164 10 oO 
Frinton * j wi MAE Or O ie Marsden, Huddersfield, plumber ‘ - eh FAQNGO) 70 
“Ate? OD days ayect to” “consent ‘of Education Department. J. Spencer & Son, Halifax, painter . ; : 18 0 0 
WELDON STONE. G. WRIGHT & CO. PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


coy 


py 2 il A ey 

WELLS & co. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


Complete Installations. Estimates Free. 
THE Ol B. CARVING CO,, |MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
LIMITED, For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— ; 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, MON 
JOHN CLARKE, 


45, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Manufact:rer of every description of 


WIRE WoOoORK. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Bleves, Lime Screens, 
ursery Fenders, Fire Guards, Cc. 
Special low quotations for Wirework for the ‘protection of 
| Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4d. per foot ae 
| Price Lists and Illustrations post free on applicatl S 
| ESTABLISHED 1855, 
| Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, London." 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARGHITEOTS' DESIGNS. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. : London SRS se Queen Victoria Sk; E. 0. 2-PLY 


OA 


ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATE FORMS, G. WRIGHT &CO. WILLESD B N 


ARRANGED BY AN ARCHITECT, 
Improved Form, complete with Index, numbered in duplt- Have at the above address the largest Show- 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings | 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Hand Carving of every Description. | 


| 


te, detachabl °) 
fined cloth tides ies, post ince.o» a ortout er we TOMS in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen PAPER 
By ihe same Author: ‘Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- Freres 2M ae oa | 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDER FORMS, pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, FOR UNDERSLATING 

For Extras and angniens: bound as above. , 100 forms 83. 6d., E See With or without Boards. 

3 [oni 
A “AB Certificates and Orders eke te to be produced , la te Matcemties ahs pee dpe WILLESDEN PAPER AnD CANVAS WORKS, 
Spl nabiaty faagen aha faroresay wai ee eee TUES | gh mre io etl ee : Maer ee mee 

5 8. 

Suodesataly ayes dea watyauatein. that sort of test)“ THE GOLD MEDAL RANCE,” a oe aera) 

SAVORY & OOLES « With Lifting Fire. ASES for BINDING THE AROHITECT. 


_ Steam Press, Cirencester, WORKS, RORRERA IS, Estab, 1854, J Price 2s.—Office:' 175 Strand, W.C, 


oo 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SS eee 
HULL. . LEEDS. 

For completion of offices, Albion Street. Mr. W. BOTTERILL, | For erecting two terrace houses on the Victoria Park Estate, 
architect, 23 Parliament Street, Hull. Bramley. Mr. A. E. DIXON, architect, 5 Park Lane, 
G. Johnson Pie rel. Wa Aime £3,800, 0 0 Leeds. | 
Hockney & Liggins . : : ; : . 3098 oO oO W. CLARKE, 44.Chapel Lane, Armley (accepted) £249 3 10 
idan Swept: 01 SGN LON READ IS,070;, OO LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
M. Harper : ‘ . . . - 3,010 © O| Forenlargement, Detmold Road—boys, 120; girls, 120; infants, 
oer Levitte Be fe SPO EINE ones 3,608 0 0 140; total, 380; providing additional w.cs. for girls, three 
EXORS. OF T. SOUTHERN, Hull (accepted) ~ 3,563 0 0 teachers’ rooms and fitting up additional cloak-rooms for 
‘For pulling-down premises and re-erecting additions to shop, girls. 
near Hessle- Road. Mr. E.’ WHITLOCK, architect, 26 Scale Unsigned F ; P E ‘ ‘. . £4920 O70 
Lane, Hull. ’ Killby & Gayford . : : ; : a4, Fos O ae 
, ; 4 Accepted tenders. G. S. S. Williams & Son . ° . ° ° 4,793 (oy xe, 
Whincop; bricklayer .* . : a Se 07 <0. 0 Stimpson & Co. ‘ : . . . - 4,582 0 O 
Whincop; carpenter. ; ‘ : ; ety. Oo. J. Willmott & Sons . : : - : . 4a7 1, OO 
Smith, plumber ' ‘ ‘ > ; og ye? W. Shurmur_. ‘ - : : : ne 45444.) OO 
Smith & Hunter, slater : : ; : meas. 1? 3 Treasure & Son . . . . . « 45313, 07.0 
Dewick, painter . q ; f , re. morn Oo McCormick & Sons . - : : ’ ae 420284 O00 
Drewery, mason . f F ; , z girs) lo E. Lawrance & Sons* _ . - 5 ; <1. 4,0900, 50, -O 
For drainage and sanitary work, Old Castle Street. 
IRELAND. G. S. S. Williams & Son . 5 ‘ P £1,075) 0 0 
‘For construction of a reservoir, filter-beds, fountains, hydrants, T. Cruwys : , ‘ : , ; <4 §000uI0 Uo 
valves, pipe-laying, &e., in the vlage of Rathmullan, for the G. Parker . 4 : : é ; : <) DSO = Ome 
Guardians of Milford Union. - Messrs. M‘LAUGHLIN & Stevens Bros. . : . . . . sf 11,028? OF Zo 
CONROY, engineers, 4 Clooney Terrace, Londonderry. Johnson & Co. . : - : 2 ’ ons y) On LO 
H. R. Blackburn, Donegal . ; : : . £800 0 oO E. Triggs* : : . : : ‘ at 7E Ono 
J. M. Kee, Dungannon F ‘ : : . 757 3 ©| For overhauling heating apparatus and providing boiler, 
J. Colhoun, Londonderry . ; ’ : ps0. © .-.0 Malmesbury Road. 
J. Deeney, Dungiven . é 2 : : OL Strode & Co. ae ee PCY a : L107 O10 
W. G. Cannon & Sons : A ‘ , Spurs deh Le 
LANCASTER. Stevens & Sons. . : , Apes dy : eo OunO 
. ‘ ; z : : J. Grundy . : : : we NES : A 2 deine” Pee 2, 
For construction of about 9,650 lineal feet of 15-inch, 12-inch Stron ase” Golling Z 
d o-inch pipe sewers, with examination, flushing and Ca opts : ‘ : i : ; <n 
fanction me &e , ; = G. Davis * : : 5 : : : ee 280 50 
1 s a For removing three iron buildings, &c., from Swaffield Road 
Bape ye, Morecambe (accepted } ; - £1533 0 © site and re-erecting them on The Retreat site. 
; Treasure & Son ‘ : ‘ , :  ei,zot) O 0 
LEAMINGTON. T. Cruwys. é , : : a; ; OeVio OO 
¥or laying blue brick paving in Clapham Terrace and in two Humphreys, Limited | . : : ; frre” OO 
passages between . Leicester Street and Princes Street. T. J. Hawkins & Co. : : . 7 Pert toy 0 1 0 
Mr. W. DE NORMANVILLE, borough engineer. Croggon & Co. . : ; : ‘ : J Sigh eke Te) 
W. Legge -. : : : : ‘ ; meyouL? 6 J. Mitson . : 5 ‘ : : } in ROO iA a 
R. Bowen .. . : : . 4 ‘ feero2Mio. 6 W. Harbrow* . : : , : : : 999 O O 
R. P. GATHERCOLE, Leamington (accep/ed ) J IaSero, Oo * Recommended for acceptance. 


AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


Blue Cape Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, and most Effective Removable Covering extant, to prevent 
Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &c., &c., in Private Houses and Publie Buildings, 
Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows :—‘‘We have pleasure in stating that the work done by you is 
entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 
specialties will induce business.— We are, &c., &c.” 


For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIM. Head Offices: 8 Minories, London, E.C 


Telegrams, “ LIOHTWITZ, LONDON.” SSTABLISHIED OVER 85 YEARS. 
Architects’ own Designs carefully carried out. Designs for Ornamental Work submitted. 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
IMATES FREE FOR WORK FIXED COMPLET® IN aNY PART OF GREAT BRIT 


EST AIN. 
For CHEAPNESS in Price and PROMPTNESS in the execution of our Work, WE FEAR NO COMPETITION. 
YOUR INQUIRIES. WILL BE ESTEEMED. BY : 


L. LICHTWITZ & CO., The Metropolitan Zinc Works, Carlton Bridge, Westbourne Park, London. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


| House Cistern fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Oharcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and Portable 
| ‘ superier to any others, Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867,and May1870. | Cieeneni 
4 The Lancet, January 12,1867. aie 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 28, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872, 

Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
London, Middlesex, 8t. George's, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &c., 
and at all the Schools established by the Scboo] Board fer Lendcn. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 7s. 6d. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. 


157 STRAND. W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


: Telegrams, ‘ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” ESTABLISHED 1861. National Telephone No. 7022, 


JOHN BROTHERTON LIMITED, 


| Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. 
| MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EWERY PURPOSE. 


PLEASH APPLY FOR LISTS. 
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LONDON. MAIDSTONE. 
For alterations and decorations at 2 Cromwell Houses. Mr. | For building a coal-store at the sewage works. 
C. G. KEOGH, architect. W. T. BURROWS (accepted) . : F ; ~£81 15 o 
Birtram & Son. i ‘ 4 : ; - £2,589 12 11 
Fleming & Watson . g ‘ ‘ i ‘ Baie oe) MARKET BOSWORTH. 
Bishop & Co. . : : . 3 : ° 2,254 © oO/| For erection of an iron hospital to contain eight beds, and 
Bensted & Son. x 5 ‘ ' ‘ oes 2 72) MOLTO accommodation for nurse, bath-room, earth-closets, &c. 
A. A. Webber . ; : : . ‘ 12: 2,105, sono Mr. W. M. SYKES, surveyor. 
Stables. Boulton & Paul . . : ° : . ~£445 0 o 
Birtram & Son . : : . : ; 688 17 11 J. O. Brettell ° : . : ‘ + 32417 6 
Fleming & Watson . : : ; ‘ ; 512.0 o D. Rowell & Co. . ° . ‘ 91: 3002 Om 
Bishop Se Cots 2 es 2 c : 5793/40. 70 W. Glover & Sons Reh: ° e e ° ° 289 (ore 
Bensted & Son’. <5 Ra aa > pees E.C. & J. Keay, Limited 4. 9, oye 
A. A. Webber . ‘ tra ase : ; at yhAO OO Cross & Cross _ Spe ae ery ey 
: pees ; f Humphreys, Limited . aan ° > » 259 0 o 
For converting Mawson House, Chiswick Lane, into a public- W. Harbrow : : ‘ : : A «257 kee 
house, to be called the Fox and Hounds and Mawson T. J. HAWKINS, Ashford, Middlesex (accepted) . 232 10 o 
Arms. Mr, J. HUME, architect, Chiswick. J. Mitson ‘ : , ; : if «| \SOnno mae 
a ae Bese. ons : ; d ; ae For laying about 50 yards of g-inch, and,260 yards of 6-inch 


earthenware socket pipe drain in the parish of Newbold 


1. Ey Ad oesei epsom : : : Oe Verdon. Mr. W. M.°SyYK&s, surveyor, Park Street, 


Oo00C0O0 
O20-O 7020 


L. L. Leeder & Co. .- ; 2 : % pee Hed: i 
SPEECHLEY & SMITH (accepted) . . ., 1,487 ] Maret Bosworth. face 
For conversion of stable building, situate on the corner of Bailey & Hunt ~. ° , oLete® > » 25 0 oO 

William Street and Kingscote Street, into a warehouse for T. Bradbury . . : . : “ . » 22 5 6 
Messrs. Spicer Bros., Limited. Mr. WILLIAM SMITH, H. W. BEcK, Market Bosworth (accepted) . » 2018 6 
architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. MORECAMBE. 

ee . ee NTE 8 ARIAL UNOS BAB IR HOMIE tae fate front and interior fittings to premises of the Bank 

Wall On 2 . : 2 5 : X fee 35 iii of Liverpool, Limited, Winterdyne Terrace. Mr. Jas. 

lacke & ee : : f i . . ; oe i 2 MARSHALL, architect, Back Crescent. 

. . ° ° e e r ° ») 
Mattock Beas’ ; 1,323 7 S J. EDMONDSON, Morecambe (accepted ). 
STEVENS Bros., Yonge Park, Seven Sisters SOUTHAMPTON. 


ie} 
(e) 


Road, N. (accepted), ; ; ; 0 I 30a For erection of mixed school, offices, &c., at Hythe. Messrs. 
MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, architects, 9 Portland 
Street, Southampton. 

LOWER EDMONTON. SEavens 


; : . ° . . - 42,500 0 © 

For erection of schools at Eldon Road. Mr. HENRY W. Jenkens. é . : ° . ° + 2,235 S000 
Dopp, architect, 110 London Wall, E.C. Hood & Rabbitts , : : ° ° » 2,220 0 0 

C. G. Hill : : P ‘ ‘ : - £24,000 0 oO Rashley . ; . : - . ‘ » 2,083.0 0 
E Lawrence & Son ; ; ; ; -)22;86040) © Plascot . ; . < - . : « 2,008 o o 
J. Monk, Edmonton* , ‘ : ; ‘22010 F OO Kingham . j : <n ain : . « £99938 No: 0 

* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education COLE, Southampton (accepted) . ‘ 4 « MBZ0r GB -0 
Department. Jobbins . 2 3 A 3 A «1,760! 0: 10 


SS ean eM eT Pa LIV ee | 
ese Cc my Ej LL. L’S f= = LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, &c.) 
WICNEILL’S SLAG WOOL ‘i oton, or Fireproofing and 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, — 
Lists, Samples, and full Particulars free on application to— 


ECINTESEE.E. & CO.., HEAD OFFICE, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, E.¢ 


SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, near GLASGOW. 


JE". 


Sg 
«ete Nie 


KE 
RUSTLESS. 


FURNACE PANS ‘= 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. \ RUSTLESS.« 


GUARANTEED TO BE RUSTLESS, AND 
AFFORD PERFECT PROTECTION TO LINEN. 


Sole Makers—THE RUSTLESS IRON co., KEIGHLEY. 
HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95-97.— Awarded the Royal Photographio Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1895—97, - 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


11... LUDGATE... HILL. 


PRICH LIST AND HSTIMATES ON APPLICATION: 
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RUSHDEN. SUSSEX. 
For erection of four houses and shop at corner of Glassbrook | For erection of casual wards and offices |at Uckfield Work- 
and Brookfield Roads, and four houses in Sartoris Road, house. 
Rushden. Mr. H. A. Cooper, architect, High Street, Cook & Sons. ; ; : ° ° . £1,300 0 O 
Rushden. Berry & Bussey : : ‘ . : aes o Oo 
Four houses and shop, Glassbrook and Brookfield Roads. of Naeem See (accepted) ; 588 i! ye 
Bradshaw & Cooper., +, «©. © © +4121 10 0 
Freeman & Son : . . . ‘ » 1,087 0 0 SWINDON. 
Whittington & Tomlin. ° . su 3035. 0 O 
C.E. Bayes. ; i : ; . Mro24 0 Oo For sewering, metalling, lighting, channelling, paving and com- 
T. & C. Berrill . : ‘ ; , Py,O1l 0 oO aes finishing the following private streets. Mr. H. J. 
db! 7 ‘ A A . 6 Io AMP surveyor. 
cine Gone Be a at gana eae Y= bed G Ashford Road CeHge ig 
H. Sparrow eee’ Forno oO W. Chambers . ° : £275, 0» 2 
T. SWINDALL, Rushden (accepted)... fae a) 950.1'O) ‘0 Wi ee : oaa.ke : ; : : a6 14 : 
1 . . 2 
Four houses, Sartoris Road. T. WINCHCOMBE, " Swindon (accepted) ; 232. Beso 
Freeman & Son dehy he Oe ea SC oot. 9° Surveyor’ estimate. ‘ 240 0 O 
C.E. Bayes. . . at) Cee Islington Street. 
Whittington & Tomlin 2 4 : ; : 797 0 O J. Williams . ? . si f y o ead dae 
Coates & Son e e r) . ° . ® 790 Oo oO Free & Sons . e * e ° 355 5 2 
Deere se se) 789 0 | | TT. WINCHCOMBE (accepted ) No Ure hae eg a ete Ua ie 2 pe 
‘T. Willmott, jun. ‘ ° ° ° a ° ii OO Surveyor’ estimate. 4 : ° 5. 63308) Cae 
Bradshaw & Cooper. . . ° °. ° Ti ka 2 Maidstone Road. 
T. Swindall ee Mee 7.20. 0 O W."Ghamberstin tage sit, Ole phi eas ce A ike ela} Aas ate Nm 5, 
H. Sparrow, Rushden (accepted) See 0746 o' | | Ff. Willhams AUN ee ia ew vane |) 20251291 
Free & Sons : . ; . eMZ5OL TOR 7 
STOCKPORT. T. WINCHCOMBE (accepted) : : : « 2d 5°53 <0 
For erection of the new workhouse at Stepping Hill, near Surveyor’s estimate. : 2 » 250 90 0 
Hazel Grove. Mr. W. H. WARD, architect, Birmingham. Crombey Sena 
T. & W. Meadows, buildings, No. 1 section * £68, 614.0 0 Free & Sons ! : A o heals 0 
Storr, Son & Co., buildings, No. 2 section . 63,163 0 o J. Williams . 5 < . eh ADDL 9 
T. & W. Meadows, roads * °’. ee A302, 0,0 T. WINCHCOMBE (accepted ) : : ‘ eht4Olal4acno 
* Recommended for acceptance. Surveyor’s estimate. : ; ‘ Bp AGO O.nO- 
Wh Wehead Street. 
SURREY. J. Williams . : = ‘ : : oi4G0) 901 4 
for laying sewers and pipes and the construction and erection Free & Sons . : ° ° .. 460 3.6 
of sewage and other works and buildings. Mr. W. WARNER, T. WINCHCOMBE (accepted) w48d.i2-: 2 
surveyor, pen Road, Ham, Surrey. Surveyors estimate . ‘ ° » 420 0 9 
Jackson . : : . ° : th fe500: 0 VO rine oe pees 
Saunders & Eb. : : é A 2 cn yhoo: Free & Sons . é a : “ ; sal 32zyh0nO 
C. Atkins . : ° . & 0,010.13 ~O J. Wiliiams . ° . : » 127 12 7 
ILES, Wimbledon n (accepted Yar i : ‘ 4 2A. ONO T. WINCHCOMBE "(accepted ) ; ( ° opt L07na FT Oo 
Bell -. . : : fe MAO 195a9Ox 0 Surveyor’s estimate. : ‘ : ; oj EZ0R AO 
TELEGRAMS, LONDON DEPOTS— 
" OOLITE,. LONDON.” G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK. W. 
fe OOLITE, BATH." Head Offices: r) BATE. L. & S.WR. NINE Ets, 8.W. 


IncORFORATING PIOTOR & BONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., 1. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Lid., 
R. J. MARSH & OO, Ltd., 8S. R. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. gl® eaite ga QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. {v gt e8E age BOX. GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWK. GF We aye COMBE DOWN. 
8% | CORNGRIT. ot oS ye To be STOKE GROUND. : 
_ Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. gig yh _sobtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND,| Kegistered 
TRADE MARK. $ The Bath Stone Firms, Ld | TRADE MARK 


ANE ie, |TANEOR POW | GE An ah rma) TETTON? OU. ARSE ais 
W. WATSON & SONS, 319 HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE HICHEST 


— TO HER 
A Hh eee UMenrs ORE 


MATESTY’S | 
GOVERNMENT. if aa 
HE nny R PRESENTATION CASES. 
Of Best Electrum Drawing Instru« 
THEODOLITES. | ments. 


POCKET CASES. 
| IVORY RULES. 
No. 42-in. BOXWOOD SCALES. 


: MINING DIALS. 
| DUMPY LEVELS. 


L Vv SS => : 
ne DRAINAGE Aer BS Morocco Pocket Case, fitted with best zane | PATENT WHEEL PEN 2 
PRISMATIC COMPASSES. precio Beers 2ek & Oo For making Dotted Lines. 


Pe ee ee he cae ee a a ee ee 
Ne Illustrated Catalogue of Surveying and Mathematical Instruments (No. 5), post free on application. 


> W. WATSON & SONS (Opticians to H.M. Government), Sole-London Address, 313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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STOKE-BY-COVENTARY. UPPER WARLINGHAM. 

For the supply of gates and posts for the Parish Council. For alterations to the Whyteleafe Tavern. Mr. A. Broap 
F. Burton. eRe cha . ; 1 $2915 0 architect, 22 George Street, Croydon. ¢ 
H. & F. ISON (accepted ) ‘ : , : MS: haya 8) E. J. Saunders. ; : ; - P ‘£189 0 o 

TEIGNMOUTH. A. Bullock ; : : . . 185 0 o 

For covering the Landscore reservoir by means of a roof made J. Quittenton : - ° . : 183 6 
of concrete, supported by cast-iron columns and rolled G. CHEESEMAN (accepted) . : ° . - 138 0 6 
steel joists, and other works incidental thereto, and relining 
the Hazeldown reservoir with concrete, covering the same ; 
by means of a roof made of concrete supported by cast- WALES. 
iron columns and rolled-steel joints, &c. Mr. CHRIS. | for certain renovations to Pisgah (C.M.) chapel, Penygraig. 
JONES, engineer and surveyor. : Mr. T. D. EVANS, architect, Hendrecafan Road, Penygraig, 

1. Shaddock Laudscore reservoir. sence ty D. Evans, Sons & Co., Penygraig (accepted ) . £496 15 

. Shaddock 5 ° 
C. Francis 806 o o| For erection of four semi-detached cottages at Aberfan. Mr. 
E. Duke . 894 0 0 C. BAILEY, architect, Quaker’s Yard. 
Willey & Co. f : 2 p t 834. 0 O J. Williams . : : : . of as - £968 o 0 
Mingo & Boone : . : sa rate S833 KONO Evans & Owen . . . eee 810 0 o 
E. P. Bovey : ; : : : : 826.010 J. Blatchford . . : 720 0 0 
W. Burden " : ; : ; ’ LCST ay) OUD G. HANCOCK, ‘Aberfan. (accepted) 680 0 o 
W. Gibson ‘ : : 4 P 796 0 O E. Price : : eer 652 0 oO 
A. H. Slocombe 768) /O410 

Best & Hawkins 750 OO 

Dart & Pollard. 726.00 * WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
J. FISHER, Millbrook, Plymouth (accepted ) 705 © O| For alterations to the lavatories on the Marine Parade. 

Hazeldown reservoir. BRYANT & SONS (accepted ). - 2 : -£285 0 o 

Willey & Co. 7,020;; 0 40 
C. Francis. 7 AST. ONLO 
E. Duke 6,996 0 Oo WOOD GREEN. 
E. P. Bovey 6,895 © O| For erecting the higher-grade schools. Mr. A. M. BUTLER, 
W. Gibson 6,829 0 oO architect, 16 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
J. Shaddock 6,673 0 oO H. KNIGHT & SON, Tottenham (accepted) . £16,972 0 oO 
Mingo & Boone 6,610 0 oO Revised estimate. 

Best & Hawkirs 0:37.55 OO 
W. Burden ; : i : 5 OB 4A7. ONO 
Dart & Pollard . 5 : z E : .: 5,974 0 0 WREXHAM. 

J. Fisher . 5.848 0 0} For ear of additions to the Gwersyllt National Schools. 
A. H, SLocompE, Teignmouth (accepted ) 5,818 0 © J. PLANT, architect, Fern Bank, Gresford, North 
TONG. Wale Quantities by architect. 

For construction of about 155 lineal yards of 12-inch earthen- W. E. Samuel ; 5 : ‘ 5 . Lido G..0 
ware pipe’ sewers, with manhole, &c., at Shetcliffe Lane. R. Williams ; ; ‘ ; 2 890 0 O 
Mr. JAMES SMITH, surveyor, Oddy Street, Tong Street, T. Rogers’& Son  ~: : ; Sees 865 0 O 
Dudley Hill. W. H. Wycherley & Co. . | EO 

R. PARKER, Odsal (accepted ) - £97 18 o R. ROBERTS, Brynn Issa, Gwersyllt (accepted) 758 0 O 


A\\ WU ANN 


= ee & CO 


Lo 


VERITAS LAMP WORKS, — 
83, 85 & 87 FARRINGDON RD,, LONDON, E.C, 


THE “VERITAS” 


Ventilating Gas Lamp 
FOR INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR), 


For Offices, Shops, &e. 


Abstracts the heated’ products of combustion, and 
keeps apartments lighted with it perfectly cool. 

For Window Casements, preventing the steaming of 
Windows. 

Very attractive in appearance. 


Made. for one, two, or three Burners, aie or with- 
out Pilot Light. Oy 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of ahowas and other Gas Lighting 
Specialties free (on application). 


| 
| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MOORISH WEDDING. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._GLOUCESTER: SEDILIA. NORTH AISLE, 
LOOKING WEST. 


———— 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WATER COMPANY’S OFFICES, 
STAIRCASE. 


ooo 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A BAPTIST chapel is about to be erected at Scapegoat Hill, 
Huddersfield, at a cost of 2,500/. 

New school premises in connection with the Congregational 
church at Longridge are to be erected at a cost of 800/., as a 
memorial to the late pastor, the Rev. Hugh Archibald. 

THE foundation-stone of a parish church at Handforth, 
near Wilmslow, has been laid. The new building is being 
erected in brick and stone on land adjoining the present church 
at a cost of 3,000/. 

THE contract price for the erection and completion of an 
infirmary for 800 beds on the site of the late small-pox hospital, 
Highgate Hill, is 181,5237. The contract has been secured by 
Messrs. Kirk & Randall, of Woolwich, and Mr. W. Smith, of 
65 Chancery Lane, is the architect. 

THE alterations at Leicester in connection with the Great 
Central line to London involved the demolition of St. Nicholas 
Street Primitive Methodist chapel in that town, and the erection 
of a new chapel and schools. The memorial-stones of the latter 
premises were laid on the 17th inst. 

PLANS have been passed of an eye infirmary to be 
erected by Provost Mackenzie as a Jubilee gift to Paisley. The 
building will be of stone, two storeys in height, and wiil be fully 
equipped on the most approved principles. The site is Mansion 
House Road. The cost will be about 4,000/. 

A visit of inspection was paid last week to West Hartlepool 
by several of the leading officials of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, with a view to selecting a site fora much-needed new 
station, or considerably altering and extending the present 
inadequate structure. 

THE wages of the paviors and labourers in the service of 
the Manchester Corporation have been advanced Is. per week. 


| The application 


| At present they receive 245. per week, which, 


of the carters (who number about fifty-four) in. 
the paving committee’s service for an advance has been refused. 
it is said, is 
higher than the average rate. 

THE sanitary committee of the Manchester Corporation 
have under consideration a proposed extension of the Monsall 
Hospital. It has been found upon inquiry by a sub-committee. 
that there is a substantial want of accommodation, and exten- 
sions are recommended which, it is estimated, will cost 27,0007. 
It is proposed to construct additional wards—including an 
;solation ward and an erysipelas ward—with the usual adminis- 
trative buildings. 

THE markets committee of the Leeds Corporation have 
decided to recommend to the City Council that the retail fish 
market in Kirkgate should be pulled down, and that the roof 
which has lately been erected over the vegetable market should 
be extended to Harper Street, retail fish stalls to be built along. 
the whole length of that thoroughfare for the retail salesmen... 
The estimated cost of the scheme is about 10,400/. 


VARIETIES. 


AFTER a lapse of fourteen weeks Jewin Street was, on the 
17th inst., reopened to the public. 

THE old church at the Cross of Beith (an interesting relic of 
bygone times) is being renovated by Mrs. Cochran-Patrick, of 
Woodside, whose ancestors lie in the vaults of the edifice. 

THE old church of St. Mary, Tadcaster, has been reopened 
after undergoing repairs and extensions which have been carried 
out at a cost of 1,300/. 

THE new parish church of Roehampton, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid by her late Royal Highness the Duchess. 
of Teck, was consecrated on Sunday last. 

A SCHOOL, erected at a cost of 650/, was opened on 
the 18th inst. at Preston-on-Wealdmoors, near Wellington, 
Salop. 

A CHAPEL, which has just been erected at Buluwayo at 
a cost of 5,000/., has been opened for worship. It contains 
twice as many sittings as the old building which it replaces. 

THE building at Greyfriars, Edinburgh, which was formerly 
used as a place of worship by the Free Church of Scotland, has 
become a Jewish Synagogue, and as such has been reopened by 
the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler. 


SANITARY CONGEKESS, LEEDS, SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


THE HIGHEST HONOUR. SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. 


SIMPLEX OR DUPLEX FIRE. 


THE FRYSTON 


SUCCESS IN 


COOKING GUARANTEED. 


Made in all types, either Leamington, as Also made in small sizes with one oven,. 


shown, or Yorkshire type, with high and and with either side or back boiler, fronx 


low oven, from 4 ft. 3in. wide by 4 ft. 6 in. ; : 
3 ft. 6 in. upwards, with one oven and 


high, to almost any size, or of the ; 

i either back boiler and hot hearth with 
Restaurant and Hotel class, with any 
rings and plug, or side boiler, 


number of ovens. 


BY FAR THE MOST EFFECTIVE KITCHENER IN THE MARKET. 


PATENTHEHS AND MANUFACTURERS — 


THE FERRYBRIDGE FOUNDRY COY:. 
FERRYBRIDGE, YORKS. 
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A WESLEYAN chapel erected in Dearne Street, Brightside, 
Sheffield, was opened on the 17th inst. The building has 
cost about 2,255/., and provides accommodation for nearly 4oo 
persons. 

CONTRACTS are being invited for the execution of several of 
the works in connection with the great exhibition to be held in 
Paris in 1900, and the adjudication of four important building 
contracts will be announced shortly. 

Mr. T. MULLETT ELLIS, the author of “Tales of the 
Klondyke,” published by Bliss, Sands & Co., was for fifteen 
years an Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and practised in London. He is now entirely devoted to lite- 
rary pursuits. 

AN instance of zeal in the service of the Church which may 
not be altogether wise is reported from Southrey, Lincolnshire, 
where the curate of Bardney (Rev. Mr. Knox), who qualified as 
2n architect before entering the Church, is now acting as clerk 
of the works, foreman of building operations, joiner, brick- 
layer and general labourer on the church he has_ himself 
designed. The church is of wood, felt-lined, match-boarded 
inside, possesses a spire, and is built upon a concrete floor 
which the curate has himself assisted to lay down. 

THE parish church of Mountain Ash, East Glamorgan, was 
reopened last week after extensive additions. There have been 
added a nave, chancel, organ-chamber, vestries and tower, with 
six bells, the former structure being thus practically rebuilt in 
memory of the late Lord and Lady Aberdare. Some 3,000/, 
have been spent upon the memorial. 

ATa meeting of the Northern Architectural Association, held 
in the meeting room, Art Gallery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 
16th inst., Mr. Ralph Hedley delivered a lecture on “ Architec- 
tural Modelling.” Mr. F. W. Rich, president of the Association, 
was in the chair. Mr. Hedley’s remarks were principally 
devoted to modelling in clay and its advantages. 

THE transepts and nave of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Olton, were consecrated on Tuesday, the 19th inst. St. Mar- 
garet’s was opened two years ago, but only proper seating 
accommodation has hitherto been provided in the nave. 
Chairs have been used in the north and south aisles. These 
have now been replaced by pews corresponding with those in 
the nave. The pulpit is of open traceried work and panels, 
with a central figure of St. Margaret. The steps leading to the 
pulpit are of marble. The screen, which is also of ornamental 
alabaster, is 3 feet high, and divides the nave from the chancel. 


THE 


Mr. WATERHOUSE, London, who was appointed assessor 
of the plans sent in for competition for the proposed new free 
library to be erected on the Cleveland Road, Wolverhampton, 
has made an inspection of the various designs. There were 
nine sets, comprising sixty. drawings.. He. has given his 
decision to the committee and recommends as the best design 
that of Mr. H. T. Hare, of York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
who. becomes entitled to a premium of too guineas. The 
second best design he decides is that of Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
Newman Street, London, who is entitled to the second premium 
of 50 guineas. Mr. Hare designed the Council Buildings, 
Stafford, and the Municipal Buildings, Oxford. 

THE new swing bridge over Leith Harbour at Bernard — 
Street is now open for traffic. The structure is a great im- 
provement on the old drawbridge. The work of building was 
commenced in May last, but operations wete impeded by the 
masons’ and engineers’ strikes. It cost 8,000/., of which the ~ 
Edinburgh Street Tramway Company and Leith Town Council 
contribute between them 3,oo0/.,, the remaining 5,000/, being 
borne by the Dock Commission. The bridge is 100 feet long 
and 37 feet wide, and a double line of rails have been laid in — 
order that a continuation of the present line of tramways from 
Bernard Street to Commercial Street may be made, The 
principal part is on the Bernard Street side. It weighs 340 
tons and is swung by hydraulic power. The chief contractors 
were Sir John Armstrong and Mr. John Best. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Guard Street schools, for the Workington School 
Beard, are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor 3 
land’s patent Manchester grates: 

THE report which Messrs. John Oakey & Sons have prepared 
for presentation at the fifth annual general meeting of share- 
holders, to be held at the Albion Hotel, Aldersgate Street, — 
London, E.C., on Tuesday next, may be regarded as 
eminently satisfactory, as the net profits for the year as shown 
by the balance-sheet, including 1987. 14s. 7d. brought forward, 
amount to no less than 27,3172. 15s. 11d. Out of this sum a 
dividend of 6 per cent. per annum has been paid to the prefer- 
ence shareholders and the interim dividend of 5 per cent. to the 
ordinary shareholders, absorbing the sum of 12,250/,, leaving a 
balance of 15,0677. 15s. 11d. 


EAT FIRE. 


If the roofs of some of the houses burnt 
dewn in the City had been covered with 
copper instead of zinc (which blazes), or lead 
(which melts), the fire would have been 
arrested at these buildings, as the flames 
could not have escaped through the roof. 


Full particulars for covering Roofs with Copper in the best 
manner will be forwarded on application to . 


EWART & SON, 346-350 EUSTON ROAD, 


LONDON, New. 
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PLUMBERS’ APPRENTICESHIPS. being illustrated by numerous diagrams and models. A vote 
In the Court of Chancery an application was recently made of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 


that the apprenticeship deed of a ward of Court should be 
settled by the Plumbers’ Company, and a form drawn up by the 


‘company has been approved by the judge, Mr. Justice Romer. THE BEACON ON HADLEY CHURCH. 


eaacchtion tothe Shas provceus ee ep ee ere for In the course of a note entitled “Curiosities of our Ancient 
Bee oint® pie tes ieee bei Dae  Sepatiaidig Churches,” the Mewcastle Weekly Chronicle says :—Beacon 
the Court’ of Common “ouncr,’ *P ci P hould “attend | turrets on churches are curiosities. They rise above the roofs 
were inserted providing (a) that the apprentice shou attend | 5 th f displayine beacons, and are not to be con- 
and diligently study at the evening classes of any technical oa be Sal kc ed Sdn Aa ’ 
Secor Al y ty Wiehed | founded with the stalwart church towers on the Border that 
institution or trade school now or hereafter to be established in arorldel aw ‘ded with n° ind 
London as the master shall direct, and for any and every were used for defence, and were provided with narrow Wik My. 
q ‘ hi oe openings and battlements, and sometimes with corbelled-out 
. neglect of such attendance he shall forfeit to his sal ae parapets; A beacon turret may heldéen at Hadley Church 
ar rh tg i Nee Lee cee te a such and another on the south-east angle of the chancel of Alnwick 
Bie) fat Pa, i seks pete toned : see Church. That at Hadley had the iron receptacle for the 
yaa ou i a ae nebert te ot eae ies a apa ary | blazing beacons raised on high so as to show over the battle- 
ings s on red ct ee ay fe epee ae Beer snd ments. The receptacle has disappeared from the Alnwick 
(ca 38, ip aie eet ae technical knowledge and | J ret. There is a narrow, winding stair of stone leading up to 
workmanship as may be necessary and may from time to time |. | ? Ba 
be prescribed by the rules of the Ancient Company of Plumbers | '® with access to a low, narrow door in the south-east angle of 
of Na City of iat ri dr oftany bod So sbiisled by Act of | the interior of the church, and those who ascended stepped out 
; y aes ; f Le a d neha on to the roof, where there were formerly indications of a small 
ena cese acne’ eeping and maintaining @/| chamber, and from here a lighted beacon could be seen for 
national register of qualified plumbers.” These covenants | _ 4 
were introduced with the object. of encouraging and promoting aby ye 
the apprentice’s efficiency, and are novel in the practice of the 
City of London and the Court of Chancery. 


THE PALACE THEATRE. 


To say that the show at the “ Palace ” is an excellent one is to 
CARNARVONSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY state nothing new, as since Mr. Chas. Morton's assumption of 
INSPECTORS the managerial reins the prestige of this pleasant resort has 
‘ constantly and consistently increased. The present programme 
Ar the Guildhall, Conway, on Saturday, the 19th inst., a con- comprises nineteen “turns.” | Among these, where all are 
ference of this Society was held, Dr. Fraser, medical officer good, “it were invidious to particularise” perhaps, but certainly 
of health for the county, in the chair. The Association | Yumata Tiero’s (thé Indian songstress) beautiful and well- 
resolved to amalgamate with the North-Western and Midland | trained voice demands. special reference, as does Kokin, the 
Association. The annual balance sheet, which was considered | Japanese juggier, for the grace and dexterity of his performance. 
very satisfactory, was read and adopted. Officers were elected | Gus Elen has a new song, and Marie Lloyd wears some 
as under :—Dr. Fraser, president ; Mr. E. Worrall, Penmaen- wonderful dresses and wins unstinted applause. The American 
mawr, chairman of council ; Mr. J. P. Davies, Carnarvon, hon. | biograph still holds its own as the best series of animated 
treasurer; Mr. E. Roberts, Carnarvon, hon. sec. The morning photographs which have yet been seen in London. Several 
meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Dr. Fraser for his | new pictures have been added; the “Phantom Ride” still 
valuable services to the Society. At the afternoon sitting Dr. | retains its old effectiveness, and the Jubilee Procession, of 
G. Reid, medical officer of health for Staffordshire, gave a which the most loyal of Her Majesty’s subjects must surely 
lecture on “The Principles of House Drainage,” the lecture | now have become heartily wearied, has been withdrawn. 


$$ 


COUSLAND’S 


“IMPROVED CLIMAX” 


DIRBOT-ACTING ROOF. VENTILATORS 


— ae eee Se  D a 


a 


prc a te = = a : = os or 


Is a very “‘Special Improvement” upon the former ‘ Climax” 
Patent, and has numerous advantages over any other 
Automatic Extract Ventilator. 


ITS SUPERIORITY CON SISTS— 
1st.—In its large area of outlet. 
2nd.—In the arrangement of the interior Louvres which create a Higher 
Velocity of Extraction than has hitherto been obtained. 
3rd.—In its Dividing Plates which prevent clashing of currents, inducing them 
more effectually outwards, and preventing Down-= Draught. 


4th.—In its openings in Outer Guards, so arranged as to assure a continuous 
outlet and perfect freedom from noise. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS Post Free on application to 
THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE “CLIMAX” VENTILATING & HEATING CO., 


Bentilating, Heating, and Sanitary Engineers, 
93 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Mr. ROBERT HAMMOND, London, has issued a report to the 
members of the electric-lighting committee of the Leamington 
Corporation on their proposed electric-light undertaking. In 
regard to the position of the Corporation towards the Midland 
Electric-Lighting Company, Mr. Hammond points out that it 
would be to the interest of the Corporation to arrange that the 
present works should continue their operations until the whole 
of the present consumers are transferred to the new mains. of 
the Corporation. In dealing with the financial prospects of 
the Corporation’s undertaking, he says that if 15,000. lights 
could be obtained the cost of production would not be more 
than 2‘4d. per unit, and if the charge to consumers were 6d. 
per unit, plus meter rents and less discounts for prompt pay- 
ments and to large consumers, there would be a profit on-work- 
ing account of 3,o0o/.. per annum, sufficient to provide for 
interest and the sinking fund on a capital of 50,000/. By the 
operation of the sinking fund this capital would be entirely 
wiped off at the end of twenty-five years. 


SOME interesting details are announced as to the use of 
electricity in the Paris Exhibition of 1900. The lighting will 
be almost entirely electric, and, being far more complete than 
in 1889, will enable nearly all the buildings to remain open after 
dusk. The electricity required for this purpose will necessitate 
machinery of 15,000 horse-power. Then, again, it is proposed 
to have all the machinery, wherever exhibited, in motion, and 
the necessary driving power will be electricity, and for the pro- 
* duction of that another 5,000 horse-power will be necessary. 
Altogether it is calculated that 200,000 kilogrammes of steam 
will have to be produced each hour, and there will be two 
buildings devoted to the boilers. In the one will be boilers of 
French origin, and in the other those of foreign origin, and a 
comparison of the work done by them will not be the least 
interesting portion of the Exhibition to engineers. 

THE contracts for the generating plant in connection with 
the electric-lighting scheme for the burgh of Leith have been 
accepted by the Corporation, and the work is now in hand. 
‘The tenders which have been accepted are :—The Indiarubber, 
Gutta-percha & Telegraph Works Company, Limited, Silver- 
town, for engines, dynamos and accessories, 8,844/.; Mr. 
George Sinclair, Albion Boiler Works, Leith, for boilers. and 
accessories, 3,313/.; and Messrs. Carrick & Ritchie, for an 
8-ton travelling crane, 240/.—total, 12,397/. The distributing 


mains to be laid in the streets are expected to cost close on 
8,000/.,, and the electric-lighting .station buildings 8,000/,, so 
that the total estimated cost of the installation is fully 28,000/. 
The electric-lighting station is to be erected on ground 
belonging to the Corporation at Great Junction Street. It is 
anticipated, if the station buildings.are. completed. in time, that 
the light will be turned on in the compulsory area in September 
next. Mr. William A. Bryson is the Corporation electrical — 
engineer, and he reports that, after careful consideration of the 
present requirements of the burgh, and keeping in view future 
extensions, the total capacity of the station, when all the space 
for boilers and steam dynamos is taken up, will be equal to 
80,000 lamps of 8 candle-power on circuit, or about 34,000 
alight at one time. ; ia 
THE accounts of the electric-lighting department of the 
Aberdeen Town Council for the year ended December show 
that the income amounted to 5,707/. 125. 5@., and that, after 
deducting working expenses, there was a balance of 3,111/. os. 7d, 
That sum had been applied in paying interest on mortgages and 
loans, 1,150/.; in writing off as depreciation on plant, 1,024/; 
carrying to sinking fund, 767/.; and leaving a suiplus carried to 
the reserve fund of 169/. 5s. 2¢.. The amount carried to the 
reserve fund the previous year was 253/., and the decrease at 
this time is due to the introduction of a new system of charging, 
whereby 6¢. per unit was charged for the first hour and 3d. for 
the remainder of the time. 
THE electric light has recently been introduced into St. 
Augustine’s Church, Edgbaston, the supply of energy being 
taken from the Electric Supply Company’s. mains at a pressure 
of 220 volts. 220-volt lamps are used and are arranged around 
the capitals of the pillars, much in the same way as the gas 
lighting was previously arranged, though in reduced numbers 
of pointseof light. The idea of lighting from the columns, and 
not from suspended groups of light, was originally taken from 
Lichfield Cathedral, the object being to avoid any interference 
with the effect of height and space within the church, and to 
afford to those entering a clear and uninterrupted view towards 
the east end of the church. The effect of the electric light is, 
as usual, to afford a better light for reading, an entire absence 
of the overheat and foul gases which formerly were so oppres- 
sive, a complete control of the lighting from the west end, 
resulting in an economical use, and the cessation of the process 
of blackening the stonework above the lights. The work was 
planned and _superintended by Messrs. Henry Lea & Son, of 
Bennett’s Hill, the contract having been let to Messrs. Veritys. 
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ARTISTIC ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS, 


Made from Designs by Leading Artists. Great variety can be seen in Show- 
rooms. Customers’ own Fittings, Oil Lamps, &c., converted. (31 


FRANK SUTER & CO.,66 Berners St., London, W. 
SS sss sss SSS 


SEND TO FL. BERRY, HARRISON & CO. 


: LYRIC CHAMBERS, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C., é 
FOR INSTALLATIONS OF 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
HLEOTRIC POWER, 
HLECTRIC VENTILATORS. 


Estimates Gwatis. 


This COWL has been used-as a Ventilator, both on Workshops and Offices, with 
most satisfactory results, and has proved a conspicuous suecess as a House 
Cowl, possessing as it does great suctional power, perfectly noiseless action, 


and great durability, being made of steel. 
The COWL has proved a perfect cure in the ease of most troublesome chimneys. 


TESTIMONIALS. ag 
“T consider your cowl far above any other cowl in the market, and have much pleasure in recommending it to anyous 
suffering from smoky chimneys.” ) " Bae ‘ 
“ Forward the 10-inch cowls on order at once; we have fixed the others and find they give every satisfaction. ‘oom 
“Your cowl has proved a complete success, no matter which way the wind blows. Please forward me another one at once, 
ee eae 


« a j 4 THE SMETHWICK VENTILATING 00,, DESPATCH WORKS, SMETHWICK, 


NEAR. BIRMINGHAM, 
Vol. LVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. Office—175 Stran¢, London, W.C, 
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LIGHTNING C0 


PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. 
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INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


AT a reception given at the Hotel Métropole on Monday night, 
Mr. Francis Hughes Webb, secretary of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers from 1878 to his retirement a week ago, 
received a testimonial in recognition of his long and successful 
service. The’ executive ‘committee consisted of Dr. John 
Hopkinson, Mr. E. Manville and Mr. Alexander Siemens, with 
Sir Henry Mance, C.I.E., as chairman, and Mr. Henry 
Edmunds as secretary. At the-presentation an illuminated 
address, with autograph signatures of the thousand contributors, 
and a cheque were handed to Mr. Webb, a diamond brooch 
being given to Mrs. Webb. The amount subscribed was 
nearly 750/. A dinner, at which Mr. and Mrs. Webb were 
the only guests, preceded the presentation. 


ee 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A LECTURE under the auspices of the Manchester and District 
Council was delivered in the Manchester Technical Plumbing 
School, Granby Row, on Friday, the 18th inst., by Mr. Alfred 
Malcolm, on “ Lead Burning,” practical and theoretical, before 
a large audience. Mr. W. H. Munro presided. The lecturer 
said he believed he was the first person to speak publicly 
upon this subject in this district.“ Lead burning” is more 
essentially plumbers’ work than what is more often tacked on 
to his business, viz. painting, glazing, paper-hanging, &c. Most 
plumbers considered it a modern process, but there was 
abundant proof that it was very ancient—probably more ancient 
than soldering—although the ancient method of “ burning” 
differed from that now in general use. Apparently it consisted 
in fusing the edges together by pouring on molten lead or other- 
wise melting the edges by means of red-hot irons, using lead only 
for filling in the seam, and priming joints by means of moulds in 
sand, &c. The lecturer exhibited a piece of lead pipe obtained by 
him a few years ago ona visit to Pompeii, where it had been buried 
for 2,000 years. It had been formed out of cast sheet lead and 
burnt along the edges, and he doubted if solder would have stood 
this test. The lead had formed part of a system of water pipes 
supplying the fountains in what apparently had been the 
quadrangular garden of a nobleman’s mansion. The men who 
made such pipes were, he maintained, plumbers, more so than 
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the man who to-day buys:all his pipes, bends, traps, terminals, 
lead-built cisterns, &c., ready made. Other specimens of burnt 
joints obtained in the vicinity of Manchester were shown, 
which, although probably not so old as the pipe, served to 
‘Illustrate the methods of burning joints in times gone by. The 
modern method (although now fully sixty years old) he 
described as being to use a flame to unite the edges of the lead, 
instead of pouring on the molten metal, the gases used being 
hydrogen and oxygen. The lecturer explained the process in 
detail, and demonstrated by a practical illustration that the 
process is not dangerous. 

On the motion of Mr. Rowbotham, seconded by Mr. James 
Winsley, the best thanks of the meeting were given to the 


lecturer. 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


THE London County Council on the 15th inst. resolved to 
petition against the Victoria Embankment Extension and 
St. John’s Improvement Bill, with reference to which the im- 
provements and bridges committees presented a joint report. 
The parliamentary committee now report that they are taking 
steps with regard to the preparation of the petition, but it 
appears to them that the Bill opens up considerations of such 
magnitude that the Council should not confine itself to simply 
opposing it in committee. They point out that the essentially 
important point for the consideration of the Council was whether 
or not it was desirable that the large powers sought, and the 
execution of such considerable works, should be entrusted to a 
private company... The Bill would, of course, only be promoted 
in the expectation of its proving remunerative to the promoters. 
Parliamentary precedent was against such a proposal, and there 
was, moreover, no guarantee; even assuming that the scheme 
was started, that any portion of it might not be abandoned 
after other portions had been wholly or partially carried out, or 
after a large number of buildings had been demolished. It 
was proposed by clause 19 that the compulsory powers might 
be put into operation so soon as a sum not less than 250,000/., 
part of the capital, should be subscribed, under contract binding 
the parties thereto to the payment of the several sums respect- 
ively subscribed by them. Clearly it was necessary to guard 
against the possibility of the scheme being commenced without 
adequate security for its being ultimately carried into effect, 
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otherwise the promoters might find themselves in difficulties, 
the undertaking might pass into a derelict condition, and it 
might become necessary for the Council to intervene at the 
cost of the ratepayers. They did not think that a scheme of 
this kind, involving large works of a public character, and 
large compulsory purchase of property, should be promoted as 
a private undertaking. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


THE merits of manufactured stone for many, indeed for pretty 
well all purposes for which stone is employed, have long been 
recognised by architects, surveyors, builders and all whose 
profession or operations involve the use of stone. Whether it 
be employed for paving or flooring, for risings, channels or 
other building purposes or for sewer pipes—in brief, whether it 
be used above or below the ground —artificial stone is now well 
known to be an article of the very highest value, not only Zer se, 
but in comparison with the cost and durability of natural 
stone. 

Thus it was with pleasure that we lately paid a visit to and 
made an exhaustive tour of the works and premises of the 
Imperial Stone Company, Limited, at East Greenwich. The 
land occupied has a river frontage and extends over four acres, 
of which one is under cover ; thus there is ample room and 
verge enough for the conduct of business on a scale of very 
considerable magnitude. Of course we saw every stage of 
the manufacture, but any elaborate account of the process 
would hardly be of any practical value or germane to our 
present purpose, which is rather to point out the salient merits 
of the stone, and some of the many purposes to which it has 
been successfully applied. Briefly, however, it may be said 
that Imperial stone is composed chiefly of the best Portland 
cement and granite crushed to degrees of fineness varying with 
the purpose for which the material is intended. For sewer 
pipes finely crushed flint is used. Concerning the process of 
manufacture, however, one important point should be men- 
tioned. The granite before being used—that is, after the 
crushing—is carefully washed, an operation which eliminates 
all foreign matter and insures perfect tenacity between the 
materials when in process.of manufacture. 

One of the chief purposes to which Imperial stone has been 
applied is paving, and here its merits are very marked. To 
begin with, it is considerably cheaper than York stone, besides 


being much more durable, for instead of laminating or 
crumbling as York paving always does, either from excess or 
deficiency of moisture, Imperial stone becomes more dense and 
more capable of resisting the hardest wear as time goes on, 
Of this a striking proof is to be seen at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
where street paving laid twenty-two years ago is as good now 
as when first put down. There is also a fine example of the 
Imperial stone paving in front of the officers’ quarters at 
Knightsbridge Barracks. At the company’s works also is a 
gridiron slab which has been made for filtering works and to be 
suspended on girders 3 feet apart with a superincumbent weight 
of 5 feet of gravel. This slab has been treated in this way for 
the past five months, and has successfully borne the test. 
Thus in every way Imperial stone is superior to any natural 
stone. 

The company have also a variety of their stone to which 
the name “ Petrosilicon” has been given. This is laid zz sttit, 
and has been intended for sidewalks or footways, railway 
platforms, stable flooring and other similar purposes. 

Another and most important purpose to which Imperial 
stone has been applied is drain or sewer-pipes. They are, as 
has been said, made of crushed flint in place of granite, and 
their superiority over earthenware pipes is in every way most 
striking. They are very much stronger, for a blow which 
would break an earthenware pipe into a thousand pieces would 
but make a hole—and without starring—in one of Imperial 
stone. And herein is another great advantage. For while it 
is hardly possible to drill a hole in an earthenware pipe, in one 
of those under notice it would be quite easy, and thus the intro- 
duction of a junction is always readily accomplished. 

Then again, these pipes are imperishable, as exhaustive 
experiment has shown that contact with sewage and the gases 
thereby generated, so far from injuring, actually benefits them 
by making them harder. Another merit which these pipes 
possess is their perfect accuracy, a quality which is wanting in 
earthenware pipes which in process of manufacture have been 
subjected to the action of heat. This merit naturally involves 
two others, both of great importance. The pipes being 
absolutely true are much more easily laid, and when laid 
form a true and perfectly air-tight conduit. Of this latter 
quality as well as of the strength of the material and the joint 
striking proofs were given by some careful experiments. Two 
pipes were joined with Portland cement, and to the lower 
pipe was suspended weights of more than a ton without 
the slightest tendency to give being apparent. Then a length 
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of pipes—12 feet in all—was constructed, and this bore nearly 
a ton before it broke, and then the fracture was 6 inches from the 
joint, the joint being uninjured, In order to test the impermea- 
bility of the pipes a number were built into a column 30 feet in 


height and through this column water was constantly passed | 
without the slightest leakage being apparent. Thus the enor- | 


mous advantages of drain pipes of Imperial stone over those of 
earthenware are at once manifold and manifest. ; 

The company, in addition to their other operations, manu- 
facture ornamental panels for architectural purposes. These 
are of the same material as all else and are consequently 
imperishable, The designs which we saw at the works were 
very artistic and marked by considerable freedom of treatment. 

From the foregoing brief account it will be seen that for 
purposes of both use and ornament the products of the Imperial 
Stone Company, Limited, are of the greatest value and interest. 


EXPANDED METAL IN ITS RELATION TO 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION.* 


THE structural novelty of expanded metal has never failed to 
attract and interest all those who have seen it. It is metal 
distributed in that latticed form which never goes out of fashion 
and it can be applied to almost every purpose for which open 
metal-work is at present used. 

It is about nine years since expanded metal was first pro- 
duced in commercial quantities, and then with considerable 
difficulty, as a machine had only recently been invented which 
would operate on the metal so as to simultaneously cut and 
open it. The perfecting of the details of this machine had still 
to be invented and the knowledge of suitable metals for cutting 
and expanding had to be acquired. It was then an entirely 
new article, manufactured by a method necessarily peculiar to 
itself and with an untried field for its employment. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that considerable money and energy were 
misdirected in the endeavour to vitalise it. 

There was, however, a serious limitation to the use of the 
products from this machine, owing to the fact that they could 
not be expanded from plates above one-sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness, so that on account of this and the imperfections of 


* A paper by Mr. J. F. Golding, read at a meeting of the Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society on the 17th inst. 
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manufacture the use of the metal was restricted almost wholly 
to lathing for plastering. 

The necessity for heavier metals and for greater accuracy 
in cutting was therefore ever apparent, and the result was the 
addition of another member to the family of expanded metal 
inventions in the form of a machine which operates alike upon 
the thinnest or thickest metals required and with great pre- 
cision, as will be observed from the various specimens of metal 
upon exhibition here. 

Before detailing some of the uses to which expanded metal 
can be applied, it will be perhaps best to draw some com- 
parisons between the methods and manufactures of the old’ 
expanded metal and the new, which will assist in making clear 
the reason why the old metal was not more generally applied 
for export uses. The old metal was limited to thin sheets 
because the construction of the machine necessitated peculiar 
cutters, which would not stand the strain required for heavy 
metals. “The new machine is the embodiment of simplicity 
and strength in all its parts, and is only a large shearing 
ma¢hine having one lower stationary blade of the required 
length (say 8 feet) and a top blade, or series of blades, with 
corrugations representing half the sizes and forms of the meshes 
longitudinally, and made for feeding the metal forward to the 
cutters and shifting it sideways between every stroke. The old 
machines each produced but one size of mesh of width of 
strand, and were limited in practice to sheets of say 4 feet in 
width.. The new machine is individually capable of producing 
any size mesh by simply changing the upper corrugated cutters, 
and the width of the strands may be increased or diminished 
while the machine is in action. The old machine slit and 
opened the metal, giving much the same effect as if it was first 
slit and afterwards drawn open, which naturally caused the 
metal to shorten in length as it was. opened or expanded in 
width, this shortening being about Io per cent. The new 
machine produces the expansion by stretching the strands as 
they are cut away from the plate, and consequently the finished 
article is of the same length as the original strip of metal, 
while it is increased from twice to twelve or even more times in 
width ; that is to say, a sheet of steel 8 feet long by 6 inches 
wide can become a sheet of expanded metal 8 feet long by 
6 feet wide or more. In the old machine motion was given to 
both the upper and lower cutters, both sets consisting of single 
cutters stacked alongside each other to the full length of the 
machine, and in this double movemeht the cutters had an 
almost uncontrollable action upon the metal, with the effect of 
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distorting the produce both in respect to the shape of the 
strands and of the finished sheet. 

The effect of the new machines is perfect alignment of 
cutting as to strands, and perfect squareness and regularity of 
the finished sheet throughout. There is, therefore, besides 
the almost limitless capabilities of tne new machines as to 
varieties of products, great economy over the old, both as to 
cost of construction and operating charges and-as to.the 
quantity of metal plate required to extend over a given area... 

The patented processes and machines leading up to the 
present perfected system of manufacture are unique innovations 
from the routine of mechanical discoveries, and have been 
surprises even to engineers engaged. in avocations most nearly 
associated in kind, so that I would ask you to pardon me if I 
feel some pride in the fact that there is sufficient similarity 
between all features of these various developments to establish 
them as my own Offspring. 

Until quite recent years the order of buildings wherein 
expanded metal is now largely employed. were provided with 
floors of wood, joists, and wood-stud partitions and wood- 
lathing. This was dictated by the very obvious reason that 
the laths are but faggots with only an under surface of plaster to 
protect them from fire, and are left free above to communicate 
flames one to another, thus forming a fire trail to both sides of 
the wood joists supporting the floors and ceilings. 

The marked change towards the further elimination of 
woodwork from buiidings and the substitution of all-iron 
columns, girders, joists, &c., is shown by the fact that more 
than 75 per cent. of the expanded metal lathing used prior to, 
say, five years ago, was for application to wooden joists, studs, 
&c., the balance of per cent. being in combiation with other 
ironwork about the buildings, whereas at the present date these 
figures are reversed in nearly equal proportions. 

The expanded metal lathing now not only serves to encase 
the main girders and columns, but also to form suspended 
ceilings under what were once termed fireproof floors, con- 
sisting of rolled girders with concrete fillings between them, 
also for forming double or solid partition walls. 

The importance of protecting exposed ironworks from’ the 
direct contact of flames has become so apparent that new 


structures without these provisions are rarely to be met with. | 


In-fact, there is a general disposition to cover these in the older 
buildings, and the stimulus to this is noticeable immediately 
following the recurrence of great fires such as the Cripplegate 
conflagration. 


.| able heat to disturb ‘the plaster ? 


The advantages possessed by expanded metal lathing, 
rendering it so largely useful as a building material in com- 


bination with plasters, are that it is fire-resisting, manufactured in. 


form convenient and economical for application, being in flat 
sheets, and requiring no stretching, has the maximum uniform. 
key, and is buried within the plaster. 

The first proposition, z.¢. fire resisting, needs no sustaining, 
but the question is asked, Will it not expand under consider- 
This has been answered 
in the negative by many tests, and the reason is that the sheet 
steel from which it is made no longer presents the same rigid 
plane for expansion or buckling, but that it has been slit into 
numerous strands of small section, and these reticulated in 
such a manner as to permit each of such strands to expand, 
thus reducing its effect to an infinitesimal quantity, and this is 
compensated for by the yielding nature of the plaster. 

The first form of sheet-metal lathing with which I became 
familiar consisted of corrugated and perforated sheet-iron. 
Sheets of such lathing, when used externally on buildings 
exposed to intense sun heat, continue to expand and contract, 
and it has been found impossible to keep it covered with 
cement mortar. Instances like these prove that for metal 
purposes the less there is of the original sheet left in its flat 
and corrugated form the better. 

The second proposition asserts its convenience in form for 
application, and this will be understood when it is known that 
it can be produced in flat sheets up to 8 feet in length and in 
width of from a few inches to several feet, in fact. wide enough 
to encase the largest girder or column if desired. In one direction — 
the material is sufficiently rigid to span a considerable space | 
without other support, and yet sufficiently yielding to form self- 
supporting corners, &c., while in the other direction it is 
readily bent, and retains itself at any desired angle. 

The third proposition asserts superior keying qualities for 
plaster. 

It will be observed that the strands forming the meshes lie 
at an angle of nearly 45 degs. to the plane of the sheet of 
lathing, so that if the plaster only filled the sheet equal to its — 
thickness it could not be removed except at the angle of the 
strands without it was first broken up. The key, however, in 
practice will be seen to pass through the meshes and overlap 
the strands, effectually burying the lathing in the mortar, and 
thus preserving it from exposure and oxidation. Bes teeta 
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SANITATION OF RURAL DISTRICTS. 


IN the course of an address at Bewdley, on Saturday evening, 
on county council matters, Viscount Cobham referred to the 
pressure of the Local Government Board on small places to 
carry out expensive sanitation, and the possibility of reaction 
against it. Bewdley and other small places were, he said, 
being pressed to do sanitary works, which in the case of Bewdley 
would raise the rates 2s. 6d. in the pound. They asked that 
there should not be. harsh and peremptory action, or pedantic 
insistence on the very best methods of water supply or sewage 
disposal in small places as that. The inhabitants in many 
places were having most formidable demands hung over their 
heads, and being told to put their houses in order or they 
would be improved off the face of the earth or out of their 
homes. He was very far from counselling resistance to the 
Local Government Board’s requirements, or from denying that 
sanitation was a good thing, but the line must be drawn some- 
where, and when they saw people would rather leave a place 
than submit to the requirements made on them, there would be 
a reaction against sanitation. So far, the country had gone in 
favour of widespread sanitary reform, but if the horse was over- 
driven public opinion would not go with the authorities, and 
sanitary reforms would be infinitely more difficult. Lord 
Cobham urged that the Department concerned should set itself 
to work to find a cheaper system of sewerage for small places 
than was now insisted on. He hoped that Parliament would 
take the matter into consideration, and that.in the meantime 
due forbearance would be exercised towards small communities. 


‘THE INFANCY OF RAILWAYS. 


Ar the Working Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, on 
Saturday night,-a lecture was delivered by Mr. W. M. Acworth 
on “The Infancy of Railways.” The lecturer mentioned that 
the Queen had been five years on the throne before she entered 
a railway train. Practically the first railway passengers 
travelled about seventy years ago. That was on the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, but the passenger carriage was then 
drawn bya horse. The idea of a permanent way for haulage 
purposes was very old, for those who had been at the ruins of 
Pompeii would have noticed slabs of stone on either side of the 
road and marks on them where the carts were sent along, in 
order to make the haulage easier. Somewhat the same idea 
was taken up in England and in the Hartz Mountains some 


| National Harbour. 
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centuries ago. Gradually the stone had been replaced by iron, 
and about 1870 the wonderful discovery by Sir H. Bessemer in 
the manufacture of steel led to the rails being made of steel. 
The introduction of the railway into this country was regarded, 
especially by the country landowners, as quite an innovation. 
The surveyors for the companies were often ducked in horse- 
ponds and even fired at whilst making surveys. Many towns 
at the present day, such as Lichfield and Northampton, bitterly 
regretted the opposition shown to railway enterprise in its early 
days, for the result had been that the main lines passed some 
distance away from them. The reason why the main line of 
the Great Western did not pass througn Windsor was the 
opposition of the Provost and Fellows of Eton College, who 
refused to allow any station to be built on their estate. At first 
the rich classes, who had been in the habit of travelling in their 
own coaches, would not mix with the common herd in a rail- 
way train, but used to have their coaches put on railway trucks, 
and so literally rode in their own vehicles. Even later it was 
considered quite a crime for people who could afford to travel 
first or second class to go third. On one occasion the officials 
on one line were known to hire sweeps to empty their soot-bags 
into a third-class carriage which was known to be used by 
persons who could pay a higher fare. Since 1840, with the 
great development in railway enterprise, all this had been 
changed, and it could be practically said that the fares had 
been reduced by one-half and the speed doubled in the sixty 
years. 


WORKS AT DOVER. 


SOME important military. works are to be commenced 
immediately at Dover. These include the erection of a 
block of new barracks to the east of Dover Castle, for which 
2 contract has been settled at nearly 8,o00/., and the construc- 
tion of three modern forts on the cliffs. It is stated that the 
whole of the work is to be completed within about twelve 
months. The forts will be on the heights on either side of the 
town, so as to command the Channel and cover the Admiralty 
One is to be constructed to the east of 
Dover, not far from the convict prison, and for this the ground 
was stumped out on Saturday. To the west of the town two 
forts will be constructed, one near Shakespeare Cliff. The forts 
are to be mounted with quick-firing guns. It is stated that the 
turret on the Admiralty Pier is not to be dismantled until the 
forts are completed. 
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EGYPTIAN IRRIGATION. 

THE correspondent of the Zzmes, writing from Cairo on 
February 20, says :—The Khedive in Council has approved a 
contract just concluded with Messrs. John Aird & Co, for the 
construction of the long-talked-of Nile reservoirs. The work, 
which consists of a dam across the Nile at Assuan and another 
at Assiut, is to be completed in five years, and the contractors 
accept payment by annual instalments of 160,000/. sterling, 
extending over thirty years, and beginning on the completion 
of the dams. The great dam forming the reservoir at Assuan 
will be constructed upon the granite reefs of the cataract, and 
will be composed entirely of granite ashlar, solid in section and 
pierced with sufficient openings to permit of the passage of the 
Nile in flood, with a very moderate heading-up. In the autumn 
months, after the silt-laden water has passed off, the sluice- 
gates will gradualiy be closed until the reservoir is full, which, 
in an ordinary year, will be in January or February. From 
April to the end of August, when the river runs low and the 
demand for water for the sugar, cotton and rice crops is at the 
highest, the gates will gradually be opened, and the supply in 
the river will be supplemented by the water stored in the 
reservoir, By the time the reservoir is emptied the new flood 
water will have arrived. Thus no break will occur in the 
irrigation system. 

The dam will be some 76 feet above the river-bed at its 
lowest point, and the difference in the level or head of the water 
will be about 46 feet. Its approximate length will be about 
6,000 feet, and the amount of water to be stored is calculated at 
1,065,000,000 cubic metres. Locks will be constructed capable 
of passing Nile steamers through the cataract. 

The Assiut dam is intended for raising the river level during 
the summer, thus increasing the distributing power of the 
canals in Middle Egypt and the Fayum, and it is designed 
much upon the lines of the great barrage north of Cairo. 

It is difficult to estimate the immense benefits which will 
accrue from this scheme. The lands which are now without 
summer irrigation will double in value, and others which are 
almost valueless from the want of any irrigation will produce 
large returns to the Government, directly or indirectly. A 
further most important advantage is that Egypt will possess 
water-storage to provide against seasons of low Nile floods—a 
matter of vital necessity, as the cultivated area is so greatly 
extended that even during seasons of favourable flood the 
present’ water supply is insufficrent for the demands of the 
cultivators. 


es 


| Designs secured’; every assistance given to inventors, 
Building matters. 


The Khedive expressed the greatest pleasure at so important 
a work occurring in his reign, and warmly thanked Sir Edwin 
Palmer and Sir W. E. Garstin for having brought the affair to 
a successful conclusion. . ; 
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. PATENTS. | 

[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. Hi. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | : 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, ° 


2430. William Bevan, for “ Improved window wedge.” 

2490. Joseph Theodor Szek, for “Improvements in plastic 
compositions for and in the construction or manufacture of 
tiles, plates and blocks for making, decorating or covering 
walls, floors, ceilings and the like.” 

2742. William James Matthews, for.“ Improvements in 
machinery and appliances for making bricks, tiles, sanitary 
pipes and the like.” 

2743. William James Matthews, for “Improvements in 
machines for making bricks, tiles and the like.” 

2792. Alfred Julius Boult, for “ Improvements in or relating 
to sashes or frames for windows, skylights and the like.” 

2812. John Wesley Klink and William Cooke, for “Im- 
provements in brick and stonework.” 

2886. George Sharmen Mitchell, for “ Improvements in or 
relating to brickmaking.” 

2906. Alfred Julius Boult, for “A portable structure for 
shadow. pantomimes, magic-lantern performances and the like.” 

2921. Orby Cecil Mootham and William James Worth, for 
“ An improvement in draught-excluders for windows,” 

2932. Wladyslaw Piskorski, for ‘“ Counterweignht for blinds.” 

3764. Scratton, for “ Blinds for use in photographic dark- 
rooms and developing lamps.” : yetn ep 


Trade-marks and 
Specialists in 
Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Paten 


Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. i 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, 


OAR 
ASSESS | 


Meshes from jth in. to 6 in. wide. 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the 
Parks, leading Railway Companies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom. 


ORNAMENTAL. 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. 


used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering and 


archways. : 
Being expanded by rapid machinery. it is considerably cheaper, 


other description of metal lattice-work. 
BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, anc 
is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the motal, and the 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices. ‘ 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application. Also 
Se OaEOaETE an EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Lro. 


iETAL 


Strands from 24 B.W.G 
to 3th in. thickness of steel. 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of important 


Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded Metal 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof. 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for walls 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &0.—n 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable results 
and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to. 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded Metal 
ig not liable to crack or fallaway through changes of temperature. : : 


Roya) 


STRONG. CHEAP: 


Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 
ded 7 atrength for strength, than any 


o! 


39 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, EC... 


Telegraphic Address, “ Distend, London.” 


~Works—WESI HARTLEFOOL, . 


Telephone No. 1829, 


It can be 


d the effect 
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THE 


Architect and Gontract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for 


publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
#,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 


forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 


later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper, 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. — March 14. — The Corporation 
invite competitive plans for police-station and lock-up, to be 
erected at a cost not exceeding 5,000/. Premiums of 50/. and 
257. Mr. Rob, Weddell, town clerk, Town Hall, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 


the design that may be selected for the work, and one of r100/.. 


for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
; Aldershot, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—March 19.—For erection of Wesleyan day 
and Sunday school, Spring Hill. Mr. Henry Ross, architect, 
Cannon Street, Accrington. 


oe 


bridge over the river Wiske. 
allerton Rural District Council, Northallerton. 


bakehouse and outbuildings. 


WisKE.—March 9.—For erection of a stone 
Mr. W. Fowle, clerk, North- 


APPLETON 


BASINGSTOKE.—For erection of shop, stores, assembly hall, 
Mr. R. S. Wallis, architect, 


Potters Lane, Basingstoke. 

BATTERSEA.—March 15.—For erection of a fire-brigade 
station in Bridge Road. Architect’s Department, LGC ars 
Spring Gardens, 5.W. 

BLAYDON-ON-TYNE.—March 8.—For erection of United 
Methodist Free church. Messrs. T. C. Nicholson & Edwin 
Bowman, architects, 52 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BRIDLINGTON.—March 1o.—For erection of Baptist Sunday 
school. Mr. T. Grimshaw, St. John Street, Bridlington. 


BRIGHTON.—March 22.—For erection of block of buildings 
for accommoaation of children, adjoining new infirmaries at 
wotkhouses Mr. H: S. Reed, architect, Parochial Offices, 
Prince’s Street, Brighton. 

BRISTOL.—March 8.—For erection of two crossing cottages 
on the Avonmouth Railway, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 


CARLISLE.—For erection of two villa residences at Dalston 
Road. Messrs. Johnstone Bros., architects and surveyors, 
39 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—-For erection of shop and alterations to premises 
at 45 Lowther Street. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, architect, Carliste. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR.—For building a boundary wall and 
porch, and making an avenue at Ballyhest Dispensary House. 
Mr. J. Mullins, clerk. 


CHADWELL HEATH.—March 14.--For erection of the 
superstructure of the Lunatic Asylum, Chadwell Heath, Ilford, 
to contain 800 patients, with administrative block, offices, &c. 
Mr. Lewis Angell, architect, Town Hall, Stratford. 


CHESTERFIELD. —For erection of Primitive Methodist 
chapel. Mr. W. J. Morley, architect, 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

COLCHESTER.—For tiling, lead gutters, restoration of stone- 
work, &c, at St James’s Church. Mr. C. E. Butcher, architect, 
3 Queen Street, Colchester. 

CoLWICK.—March 7.—For erection of cabinet manufactory. 
Mr. W. B. Starr, architect, 12 St. Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 


CoRNWALL.—March 12.—For additions and alterations to 
Garras Board School, in the parish of Mawgan. Mr. J. W. G. 
Bartlett, Boscawen, Cury. 

CRAMLINGTON.— March 8.—For erection of store premises 
at Dudley. Mr. J. G. Crone, architect, 50 Grainger Street, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

CROsTON, LANCS.—March 9.— For restoration and reseat- 
ing St. John’s church, Bretherton. Messrs. Austin & ‘Paley, 
architects, Lancaster. 

CROYDON.—March 10.—For erection of a greenhouse, with 
tool and potting houses and plant frames, at the: cemetery; 
Mitcham Road. Mr. E. Mawdesley, Town Hall, Croydon. 

CUMBERLAND.—March 15.—For erection of three stone 
bridges, viz. at Crookburn Foot Ford, Routledgeburn Ford and 
Cuddie’s Ha Ford, all in the parish of Bewcastle, Cumberland. 
Mr. James Murray, district surveyor, Alstonby, Carlisle. 


DARTFORD.—March 14.—For erection of additional build- 
ings, enclosure walling and other work at West Hill. Mr. G. H. 
Tait, architect, Lowfield Street, Dartford. 

DEAL—March 14.—For erection of a ladies’ cloakroom, 
South Parade. Mr. Thos. C. Golder, borough surveyor, 23 
Queen Street, Deal. 


DUNBARTON.— March 7,—For erection of council chambers 
in connection with present county buildings. Mr, D. 
M‘Naughtan, 137 West Regent Street. 


STURTEVANT 


oF \WARMING AND VENTILATING. 


POSITIVE CIRCULATION OF PURE WARM AIR. NO RISK OF FIRE. 


PERFECT CONTROL OF TEMPERATURE. 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING GO., 75 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. 
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EDMONTON, N.—March 15.—For erection of board-room ILKLEY.— March 7.—For erection of a block of shops and 
and offices, Union Road. Mr. T. E. Knightley, architect, 106 offices. Messrs. Isitt, Adkin & Hill, architects, Prudential 
Cannon Street, E.C. | Buildings, Bradford. 

ELMSWELL.—March 11.—For erection of a Wesleyan IpswicH.—March 15.—For enlargement of the boys’ de- 
chapel. Messrs, Eade & Johns, architects, Cornhill Chambers, partment, general alterations, &c., at Wherstead Road school, 
Ipswich. ; Mr. T. W. Cotman, architect, Northgate Street, Ipswich. 

EssrEx.— March 17.—For erection of schools, on the cottage IRELAND.—March 10.—For completing the tower and 
home system, on land situate at North Weald. Mr. C. F, spire of Stebannon Church, co. Louth. Mr. William H. Byrne, 
Burden, architect, Guardians’ Offices, Bancroft Road, E. architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. : 


EXMINSTER.— March 7.—For extensions to the Devon county 


IRELAND.—March 10.—For building church at Burt 
asylum. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, architect, County Chambers, ~ CEP Oty 


and for new ceiling, &c., to Kincasslagh church. Mr. Edward 


Exeter. ! ; Beg ae 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—March 8.—For erection of a cottage peo tee tect Sta oes 
at Notgrove Station, for the Great Western Railway Company. IRELAND.—March 12.—For erection’ of a schoolroom and 
Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. vestry, and repairs and improvements at Cloughjordan 
GOOLE.—For restoration of the parish church at Whitgift Methodist church. The Rev. John G. Whittaker, The Manse, 
Cy A © -< | Cloughjordan. 


Messrs. Smith, Brodrick & Lowther, architects, York Chambers, : 

77 Lowgate, Hull. IRELAND.— March 25.— For erection of a church at 
GRIMsBy.—March 1o.—For erection of a school chapel in | “Aghadowey, co. Derry. Mr. J. J. O’Shea, architect, Marsh’s 

Heneage Street. Mr. Geo. H.. Eves, 154 Freeman Street, | Buildings, 124 Donegall Street, Belfast. 

Grimsby. KIMBERWORTH.—For erection of houses in Meadow Hall 
HALIrax.—March 7.—For erection of a shelter pavilion in | Lane, and_ alterations and additions to houses. Mr. H. L, 

Akroyd Park. Mr. Edward R. S. Escott, borough engineer, | 1acon, architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherham. 

Town Hall, Halifax. KKING’s. NORTON.—March 18.—For erection of police 
HALIFAX.—March 12.—For erection of a villa residence in | station buildings, with cells, &c., at Stirchley Street. Mr, 

Skircoat Green Road, Halifax. Messrs. Geo. Buckley & Son, | Henry Rowe, county surveyor, Worcester. 


architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. LEEDS.—For alteration of a portion of the Mabgate Mills 
HARROGATE.—March 11.—For erection of a villa residence | estate. Mr. Mosley, 6 Wormald Row, Leeds. 

in Leeds Road. Mr. Charles E. Marsden, architect, 3 John LEEDS.—For rebuilding and extensions of warehouse and 

Street, Bradford. factory, Park Place. Messrs. Ambler & Bowman, architects, 
HARROW.—March 16.—For erection of disinfector buildings | 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

and carriage shelters at the isolation hospital. Mr. T. Charles, LEEDS.—March 9.—For alterations to Boyle Hall. Messrs. 

surveyor, Harrow. ; Nelson & Savage, architects, Sun Buildings, 15 Park Row, 
HASTINGS.— March 14.—For retaining wal!s, wrought-iron | Leeds. 

fencing, &c., at High Bank, Ore, Hastings. Mr. Philip H. | LINCOLN.—March 10.—For reconstruction of Kettleby 

Palmer, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. _ Beck bridge. Mr. James Thropp, county surveyor, 29 Broad- 
HEREFORD.—March 19.—For cleaning down the front of | gate, Lincoln. 

the shire hall and redressing the stone columns, &c., of the | LINTHWAITE.—March 8.—For converting warehouse into 

large portico. Mr. J. F. Symonds, clerk of the peace, Shire | three cottages at Bankfield. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 9 Queen — 

Hall, Hereford. | Street, Huddersfield. 
HIPPERHOLME.—March 12.—For erection of a detached LITTLEBOROUGH.—For erection of two shops, slaughter- 

residence. Mr. Raymond Berry, architect, Arcade Chambers, | houses, &c., Featherstall. Mr. F. H. Shuttleworth, architect, 

Commercial Street, Halifax. Littleborough. ‘ 


meer ae 


THE SUNBURY ep WALL DECORATION, 
cone Wincrusta=UCdlalton. ni 
NOVELTIES for 1898 FILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. per yard, 21” wide. ec.) 
as ay: Coe (WICTORIAN ADJUSTABLE) CEILINGS, Solid, Deep Relief, Light, No Joints. : 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, tested and triumphant. The King of Wall-hangings. Is the only Wall Decoration o1 
the market which is at the same time Solid in Colour, Solid in Relief, and Solid in Value. bh 


Write for Price Lists, Illustrations, &e., to 


FREDK. WALTON & CO., LIMITED, Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
Oia Aiea 2 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, We. «zincrwse’ aton? tondon 


MELLOWES & CO.’S a 
ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING. 
Eor Roofs of all Descriptions. he 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and: Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. : All particulars a 
Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W: 
p>» OO €— teed IM AUGHAN’S# 
ss: SASHES AND FRAMES: eeapmnaga 


“-smch BACK DOOR FRAMES, +c =o. (ey MAM 
#3’ TRANSOME DOOR FRAMES, 7- =e. |fil/ll) EZ a 
1}-inch CUPBOARD FRONTS, 4id. per Foot. Sed 


HEATERSE 
Delivered to Carriers within two days, and satisfaction guaranteed. | |= wont Sl, QUEEN re 
_ Special Joinery Quoted for. | 


A 
LONDON.EC...2 Py 
2 
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} 


\ oy Victoria St 
Jy 
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erection of a warehouse at 


LIVERPOOL.—March 15.—For 
North Docks Goods Yard, Regent Road. 
dine, architect, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


LONDON.—March 7.—For,. constructio 
hall, with two floors of officers’. apartmen 
and erection of two new lavatory -blocks, 
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Laundry, Park Road. 
Street, Peterborough. 
PLYMOUTH.—F or 


Mr. Henry Shelmer- 


n of a new dining- 
ts and offices over, 
at workhouse, South 


PETERBOROUGH.— 


REGENT’S PARK.—March 17.—For building b 
out 240 feet high, at the electricity works, 47 Stanh 
Mr. C. H. F. Barrett, vestry clerk,, Vestry Hall, - 


J bs 8 


Steam 
North 


-For erection of one: house at the 
Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, architect, 


erection of a chimney and-flues at Prince 


Rock. Mr. James Paton, borough engineer. 
REDRUTH.—March 8.—For erection of coverings to the up 
platform and footbridge and for alterations to t 


he station, build- 
Mr. G. K. Mills, : 


rick chimney, 
ope 


Grove, Mile End. Road, and for. alterations to existing main 
building. Mr. Bruce J. Capell, architect, 70 Whitechapel | ing for the Great Western Railway Company. 
Road, E. ¥ secretary, Paddington Station. 
LONDONDERRY.—March 21.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house. Mr. W. E. Pinkerton, architect, 8 Diamond, London- | shaft, ab 
derry. Street. 
MANCHESTER.—March 8.—For pulling-down twenty-five Pancra$ Road, London, N.W. 


old cottages and other premises in Littl 
Back Cotton Street, Ancoats, clearing an 


- ' 


and erecting walls, with gate 
demolished. The Secretary, Waterwor 


Manchester. 
MORTLAKE.—March 8.—For 
block, disinfector building and boundary 


South Worp 
Offices, High Street, Mortlake, S.W. 


NorwicH.— March 12.— For erecti 


technical institute. M 
tect and surveyor, Guildhall, Norwich. 


NotrrinGHAM.—For erection of a villa 
Street. Mr. Hedley J. Price, architect, 


e Newton Street and 
d levelling the ground 
ways, round sites of property 
ks Offices, Town Hall, 
For erection of convalescent 


le Way. Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, surveyor, 


Mr. Arthur E. Collins, 


squares, randoms, &c 
18908. Mr. 


SALFORD.— March 
wall at the hospital, | Manchester. 


Council 
house on the North 


on of an extensive 
city engineer, archi- SCOTLAND.— Marc 
residence in Southey 


24 Low Pavement, Mr 


Brickyard Road. 


Nottingham. SHEFFIELD.— Mar 
NOTTINGHAM.—For additions to the Imperial Laundry, | 4! 
Radford Boulevard. Plans may be seen and quantities ob- ae Mr. Olive 

chester. 


tained at the Laundry. 


OswestRY.—For erection of Primitive Methodist chapel. 
Mr. J. D. Mould, Joint-Stock Bank Chambers, King Street, 


Manchester. 
PATRICROFT. — March 9,— For 
laundry, chimney and alterations to the 
Street. Mr. H, Lord, architect, 42 John 
chester. 
PENMAENMAWR.—March 8.—Fo 


road and the erection of thirty-one cottages. 


Davies, architect, Bangor. 
PERSHORE.—March 8.— 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 29 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4, & & East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Billsof Quantities, 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““'INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCIAG 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of BSTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 

_ Mthographed and printed in colourr. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Nrgetine Be LE he aod ES: 
- Gertificate Books for Instalmente, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
L OFFIOH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUE's TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


_ QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCGRAPHED 
, WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Biqual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specif- 
eation, Abstract. Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea: 


OLDACRES & cO., i) CHANCERY. LANE, 


LONDON, W.Q. 
_ “Quantities '' Box, 14” x9'’x5!’, 2s. each. 


Bees, Quantities ¥ Box, 145 <9!" xo", 4. coc: 
R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


4olp Azent for the supply of Mesars. STATON & OO.'S 


ALABASTER 
‘SAMELES FRER. B LO C KS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby, 


: OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 

SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGER. 


phe Orayons, Indian Ink. Brushes, Palettes, 
Water Bottles; Drawing-Boards, T-Squares. 


Slant 


Bet Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, *40., nd | 


Artists’ Materials of every desoription. 


-HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
_» * Sole Agents for the United Kiagdom— 


 @EYRE& SPOTTISWOODE, . 


Great. New Street, Fleet Street, E.C.. 


building 


r construction of a new 


For construction of a new station 
at Pershore for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 


Specificationsand Reports| 


SHIPLEY.-—March 
Baildon Green. 
Leeds. 


boiler-house, 
public baths, Milton 


Dalton Street, Man- 


yard. Mr. Daniell M 


Mr. Richard 


building three shops 
Charles F. L. Horfall 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON. 
20 PARLIAMES? STREET, 

8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whites line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge.8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., 


1810, 
LAW AND ARCHITECT! RAL STATIONERS, LITHO. : 
GRaPHERS, ani PRINTERS 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS, 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELEOTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantities "’ 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HABDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, EC 
Seehdicaesieetiecerresnse SASS eS en ee EEE 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


ROWLEY REGIS.—For supplying road stone ( 


D. Wright, clerk to the Urban Council, 
Offices, Old Hill, Staffordshire. 


worthy Road, Seedley. 
SCARBOROUGH.—March 9. 
borough engineer, Town Hall, C 


round Gretna cemetery. 
SrLBy._For erection of seven cottages and residences, ~ 
. W. Green, Ousegate, Selby. 


SHIREBROOK.—For additions to grocer’s shop. 
Perkin, Shirebrook Colliery New V 
SLIGO.——-March 9.—For repair 0 


SOMERSET.— March 10.—For building a We 
at Middlezoy. Messrs. Bowring & Hawkins, surveyors, il 
High Street, Glastonbury. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—March 19.—For pulling-down and re- 


Box, 14 in, by 9in. by 5 in., 28. 6d. each; pix 


broken), kerbs,,, 
, during the year commencing April 1, 
Council 
14.—For erection of a school in Lang- 
Mr. W. Windsor, 37 Brown Street, 


For erection of a receiving 
Foreshore Road Mr. Harry W. Smith, 
astle Road, Scarborough. 
21.—For building enclosure 

Mr. M‘Taggart, Gretna Green. 


h walls 


ch 10.,—For erection of parcels offices 


and construction of subways for the Great Central Railway 


r S. Holt, secretary, London Road, Man- 


12._-For erection of a new hotel at 


Mr. B. Wood Higgins, architect, Oulton, near 


Mr. Jos.. 
illage, near Mansfield. 

f a shed in the corn market 
acgill, town clerk. 

sleyan church 


and houses in Wharf Street. Messrs. 
& Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Bampice, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED, — 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &o, 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.'’ 
= knee ests 


LOCKS. ~ NOTICE 


J. GREEN & CO., 
THE BIRMINGHAM CITY LOCK WORKS, 


236 BRADFORD STKEET. 


All Green’s and Green & Corn. 
forth’s Patents, which were for- 
merly manufactured by Young& 
Co., Victoria Works, and by J. 
Green & Co., of St. Mark’s Patent 
Lock Works, Wolverhampton. 

Suites to differ, and Master Keys 
a, to pass, and Grand Master Key to 
lock all out when necessary are 
our Specialty, together with our 
Patent Knob to hold back Latch 
Bolt, instead of Slide or Pin and 
Chain. 

All Samples not paid for that are on 
the market are our property. 


GREEN’S PATENT.—To hold back Latch Bolt in Latches 
instead of Slide or Pin and Chain. 


-Photolithographers and Colour Printers. BRICK MAKING MACHINERY: 


Every desoription of Artistio and Commeroial 
Lithography exeouted on the Premizes. 


VIEWS IN OHALK AND TINTS. 


lllustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. WM. JOHNSON & SON 


- SRW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON; EC. (R™4? 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 


And for Large and Small Plants. 


COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
the most modern principle. 


Castleton Armiey, Leeds. 


y¥ Foundry, 


ING OASES FOR THE ARORITECTY 
Price 2s,- Office : 175 Strand, Londen, w.c. 
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washhouse, &c., at the workhouse, Portrack Lane. 
Rodham, 16 Finkle Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 


SWANSEA.—March 15.—For carrying out. alterations to 
No. 45 Greenhill Street. Mr. Charles .T. Ruthen, architect, 
Heathfield Street, Swansea. 

WALES.—March 10.—For building anew hotel at Trelewis, 
near Treharris. Mr. Lewis Lewis, 32 High Street, Trelewis. 

WALES.—March 14,—For preparing: plans, specifications, 
and estimate of cost for erecting a stone bridge over the river 
Towy at Dryslwyn Ford, in the parish of Langathen., Mr. W. 
Bowen Davies, surveyor, Broad Oak, Llandilo. 

"‘WALSALL.—March 14.—For erection of schools’ for 76 
children, with outbuildings, boundary-walls and ‘caretaker’s 
house at Whitehall, West Bromwich Road. Messrs. Bailey & 
McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


Mr. John 


For providing, 
cast-iron and 


{Marcu 4, 1898. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—March 8.—For alterations to the |: 


ABERDEEN— continued, 


For erection of warehouse at Millbank, Berryden Road. Mr, 
R. G. WILSON, architect, 181A Union Street, Aberdeen, 


A ccepted tenders. 

L. Smith, mason. 

AS Hall; carpenter. 
A. Adam & Co., slater. 


Thom &-Strachan, plumber. 


G. Leith, plasterer. 
J. Williamson, painter. 
Total, £7,753. 135. 
BASFORD. 


laying and jointing. about 7,200 lineal yards of 


stoneware sewers, 12 inches, 9 inches and 


6 inches diameter, with all requisite manholes, lampholes, 
flushing chambers, ventilators, &c., the construction of 


WICKLOW.—March 7.—For érection 
dwellings, Convent Road, Bayview. 
sanitary officer, Town Hall, Wicklow. 


WIGAN.—March 21.—For erection of branch stores and 
‘dwelling-house adjoining in Ormskirk Road, Pemberton. 
k. Pennington, architect, &c., Clarence Chambers, Wallgate, 


Mr. Frnas W. MacPhail, 


of eighteen artisans’ 
construction of 


precipitation tanks, races, channels, &c., and the laying-out 
of about 5 acres of land for sewage irrigation ; and (2) for 


storage sewer and well, the erection of — 


engine and boiler-houses and providing and fixing engines, _ 


Mr. 


boilers and pumps. 
Newcastle Chambers, Nottingham. 


Mr. HERBERT WALKER, iis 


Contract No. 1. 


Wigan. H. H. Barry iy ae - £5;425 O08 
WINDSOR.—April 2.—For erecting new infirmary buildings H. Vickers i -  5)275 Onna 
and. completing alterations to existing infirmary buildings at Walker & Slater t . 5,195 "Ommae 
workhouse. Messrs. Edginton & Summerbell, architects. T. Smart ; - 53135) een 
WORKINGTON.—March 12.—For erection of two semi- Bower Bros. z 5,090 0 oO 
‘detached villas at Seaton, Mr. J. Donald, architect, John it Price. : 4,994 6 0 
Street, Workington. J. Lane & Son . : 4,336 0 0 
Cope & Raynor. AW 4,310 17 Io 
J. H. VICKERS, LIMITED (atsepted ie : 4,298 0 o 
Contract Io. 2. ; 
Walker & Slater j ; j 012,332 ae 
TENDERS. T. Smart ' .  23307eioeee 
PNET SES Ut TEKS Price. : - 1,965: 50% 
ABERDEEN. 2). Lane-& ‘Son... : 61,8050 76 
For extension of water-main at Stoneywood. Mr. JoHN D. J. H. VICKERS, LIMITED (accepted ) ‘ « 1,775 0 0 
WATSON, county engineer. H. Vickers . . : - 1,775 9 0 
P. Tawse ; : . . £215 30 || BRADFORD. . 
J. McConnachie . 200 © o/| For new boiler-house and seating. Mr. FRED. HOLLAND, 
J. Smith : f . : 107.) Sou architect, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, Hustlergate, Bradford. 
J. Thom : : ‘ : ; 182: ON Odin DEA Dic. Hutton, Victoria Works, Valley Road 
J. Laing & Sons . ; 175 Or On (accepted) . : ; : - £275 (ole) 
, THE LIMMER LIGHTNING 
ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. CONDUCTORS. 


--HYDRO- -EXTRAOTORS 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James ata, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 


Inn Road, W.O. OAT. ALOGUEHS FREE. 


ENILEY & SONS, L”: 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 


ALABASTER, fc. 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


W. H. MARTIN & GCO., « 


ESTAB.] ek oy _ 0871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
sil | {essER 
“LIMMER, LONDON,’ 25 862. 


sea eae 


‘iu, COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, tiovis, 
Lnuwn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. -— 


From the Honister and. Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Oolour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
‘*Model Dwelling,’ ’ New: 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


sez % 

= SLIGHT SEA GREEN 
wae’/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


For Pricés and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


OLUME LVIII OF THE: ARCHITECT. 
Handgomely bound in Oloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Telephone No. 356 (King’s Cross Exchange). 


JAMES STREET, 


BEWLAY CLIFF WHARF (on Regent’s Canal, Gpporife Camden Goods Depot, L. & N.-W. Railway.) 


BUILDING 


MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


COODS LANDED. CARTACE UNDERTAKEN FROM AND TO RAIL ‘OR CANAL. 


GP ECIAL TINS “Greayes’ alge Lias. Lime and Leighton. Buzzard Sand. 


MDEN TOWN, N.W. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Hrectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


Gate J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
} Telegrams, ‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM," 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Strest, Strand, bid: G, 


~ GLASS, and 
TERRAZZO 
Mosaics, 


oe: ) Bon SD ae 
Steere 


rt 

ra 
Pers 
io 


Ory 


r oem as 
T 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 
TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, NET, ROPE, 
And BLIND MAKER, ~ 
NOW REMOVED FROM 142 ° “TO 
297 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W. 


EMORIALS TO THE DEAD. —Brasses, 

Crosses, Fonts, Gravestones, Lecterns, 

Monuments, Church Plate, Pulpits, Reredoses, 
Standards, Tablets, Windows, &c. 


OLD- MILITARY FLAGS netted and at- 
ranged for preservation. 
ECCLESIASTICAL. 


THOS. PRATT & SONS, ART WORKERS. 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, WC. 


MARBLE 


FLOORS. & ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


ESTIMA TED FOR. 


ANSELM ‘ODLING | & SONS, LTD. 
_ Crown a sigint Poole St., London, N 


+ 
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BIRKENSHA™Y. ¢ BURNLEY —continucd, 
For erection of eight through houses in See ey Dadley For construction of about 2,800 yards of 15-inch, 12-inch and 
ren ; ~_ g-inch earthenware pipe sewers, together with manholes, 
Accepted «aa leh iampholes and storm overflows ; for the supply of earthen- 
I’. Pollard, mason. ware pipes required in the construction of thesewers. Mr. 
H. Waterhouse & Sons, joiner. S. EDMONDSON, surveyor. 
G. Booth & Son; plumber. Smith 2° Boocock : : : : - £2,590 8 6 
O. Binns, painter. T. Dent & Sons 4 5 . , ; 1,920 I oO 
S. Slater and Son, slater. Smith Bros. : ; f . ‘ 4 BAP NTF 10 
G. Theobald, plasterer. T. Nelson . f 4 ; ; : i ; 1831 I 9 
BUCKFASTLEIGH. 2 Se . ; : 4 : A : 1,740 ; I 
For construction of outfall and purification works. Mr. JAMES J eee f 5 ’ . r ; , eee a s 
WILLCOCKS, surveyor, Buckfastleigh. H. Palnetby < Ghee i . , 3 : 1,698 68 
J. & E. Wilkins : ; P ; : orf 2,003, 13° 7 Ca Read Be Son : 5 , : j 1,642 re 
me, Duke” . ¢ : : : ‘ ; 2000-00 ~5 J. & J. Lee : : 3 , : ? 1,639 aCe 
J. Shaddock . : ; : Mt Y az844 19 3 M. & J. W. Heap ; hae : 3 te eee eee 
Thomas & Webb _. ‘ F : ; eesat 3" 6 Rr res ; ‘ ; i : 5 hee 5 0 
J. Fisher . : . ; : ‘ see 30 13)'.9 j.& G Duxbury ; , ; , f fe 1,500 9 3 
W. Gibson : 2,228 510) + Cheetham ; ; ; j ; ; 1.462 19 3 
Dart & Pellard 2,109 12 2 | Metcalfe & Dinsdale 1,437 15 4 
T. Lang & Sons ; 2,099 5 7 CBr , j ‘ 4 i 1,385 8 pe 
G. ARSCOTT, Buckfastleigh (accepted ) 2025 .G8°h ct sept ceteitire oil ab Som taieiie amish’ Sat Sill A eR Aan 
A, Thomas 2,020 14 8 J. & M. Haw_ey; Colne (accepted) . or NTS Ram Ge G 
BURNLEY. 
For construction of about 1,625 yards of 15-inch earthenware 
ipe sewer, ards of 15-inch iron pipe sewer, 56 yards of 
brick ate feet diameter, coneiies with manholes, ‘ pete A MER AN 
lampholes and storm overflows. Mr. S. EDMONDSON, | For extension to old quay, for the Corporation. Mr. JAMES 
surveyor, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. | FULLARTON, master of works. 
ee) vee ehh we eee. 2,414.1 2 1 WeClagkson @Go. 0.) io i Pee he 4 5386 9 O 
E. Cheetham . : : OE Sy po ESE Rey Sane aire Blackburn & Galt. citar : : 4,841 2 6 
Pemeeemr Duty, CU 84 13 3 R. C. Brebner & Co. PEORIA, oUt: AZ STR LRN 
ee nee co. vot, L iesglyiwigeerlin Y -1:828° "3 4 G, Halliday rig inqe. wi) ee piehdihaw) ei 26 4,676"1 976 
T. Dent & Sons } . , : : Sivigera6 9 | J. Bam : . . . . . 4,647:'8 8 
G. Read & Son . kh of ; MAGE, ee 808 Tt | 4 D. A. Andrews . . . . . : : a3 130 
H. Fotherby & Son . : : : : . 1,804 0’ 9 || Gillespie Bros. . 195 19 6 
Smith Bros. : { : ‘ j : et eA Ge 3 A. M’SPORRAN & Co. , Campbeltown (accepted ) reve tZ4 
T. Horrocks . ; : ‘ , . SO ero oa oar ge MM 
E..Heap . : : 3 : ! i #/21;000515 oO 
J. Wadge . i d : ; ; 4695642. 1° 9 
Metcalfe & Dinsdale : 5 : : erecOin T'S DEBENHAM. 
foe. 1o Lee ; : . 1,557 9 oO4-For about 200 yards of iron fencing for burial-ground. 
J. & M. HAWLEY, Colne (accepted) - ; wl 4202 (ALO A. W. DAMANT, Debenham (accepéed ) ‘ » PO beng 6 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


te HAM HILu AND DOULTING edie rt co. 


neorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. end C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co 
Chief dn NORTON, STOKE-UNDER HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Graven St., SFRANN. 
a Cae mal a ear a a” ra aa BSc Rc ST re ed AR NS hed Re a aaah a Talk| 


The Patent * PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
; Beautifully Smooth Surface for Daneing, &c. 
SANITARY NOISELESS—ROTPROOF FIRE RESISTING— —BURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Ofte 1 & 32 King William St., yo E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


In all Woods, specially dried by the 
newest American. process, laid by men 


of great experience, and in specially 


FLOORING. prepared Mastic. FIRMNESS GUARANTEED, 


| REIOUL, DINGS of Artistic Design and High Finish. | 
| 


“trix For Woon, Brock List No, 8, Mouupixc Boox No.2, HOLLIS. BROTHERS & CO., LEICESTER. 
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SS ES SS a TET 
ELGIN. 


C. DoiG, architect, Elgin. 
Accepted tenders. 
Scott & Sellar, Aberdeen, plasterer and concreter. 
j.& A. Robb, Rothes, carpenter. 
qT. Wilson, Elgin, slater. 
Ross Bros., plumber. 
J. Johnston & Co., engineer. 


For erection of dwelling-houses at School Acre. Mr. CHARLES ! 
C. Dore, architect, Elgin. 
Accented tenders. 
A. & R. Dunbar, carpenter. 
J. Wilson, slater. 
J. Brodie, plasterer. 
H. Douglas, plumber. 


by borough surve 
(Graklorn) ‘ 

G. A. Franks 
Streeter Bros. 
Mitchell Bros. 


For erection of offices in St. Thomas. Mr. CHARLES ine 
WARE, architect, Gandy Street, Exeter. 


GODALMING. 


For erection of warehouse at Macallan Distillery, Mr. CHARLES ‘For construction of a new carrier and the laying-out’ of about ~ 


yor. 


Borough surveyor’s estimate 


3 acres of land as filter-beds at the Unstead sewage farm. 
Mr. J. HERBERT NORRIS, ‘borough surveyor, Quantities — 


: : : . - £1,378 9 0 
° e ° se? e 989 17 4 
F P . 875 I9 oO 
. 4 4 SiO SOcms 
e e e . 853 7 6: 


HALIFAX. 


For pulling-down the Pack Horse lodging- -house and érection 
of corn warehouse, stabling, &c., Charlestown Road. Mr. 
JosEPH F. WALSH, architect, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank Chambers, Halifax. 


Accepted tenders. 

EXETER. Hemmingway & Marshall, mason. 
J. Turner, joiner. 

Fawthrop, plumber. 


Luscombe ce. i : . : ree 5 - Rushworth & Firth, plasterer and slater, . 

i nectae ries i : ; ; : oe 3 a J. Berry, ironfounder and stable fitting. — 

G. Herbert H 5 direc ite ‘ ; is 2,606 Oo oO T. Daveope, 

Farr Bros.. : : Z ; ; : ep 25000310) 1 O 

J. R. Gibbard . d . , ¢ . ¢)¥2;575 O10 HASTINGS. 

R. F. Yeo. 5 : : : : ‘ . 2,553 © O| For erection of five ornamental covered seats, to be fixed along © 
Mingo & Boone ‘ ‘ ° 3 o 253015. OnzO the sea front between the Hastings Pier and the South 
Westcott, Austin & White i : 5 6 gh 2h MOLTO Colonnade. Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer, Town 
Stephens & Son 3 ot AIO OREO Hall, Hastings. 

W. BREALEY, 163 Cowick: Street, St. Thomas, ie PERIGOE, Se Leonards (accepled) . . - £449 © © 
Exeter (accepted oP : : US 2O5y CA10 : 
FARTOWN. HIPPERHOLME. 

For erection of two dwelling-houses in Spaines Road. Mr. J. | For erection of offices, caretaker’s. house, store-sheds, &c., at 
BERRY, architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. Whitehall. Mr. JOSEPH F. WALSH, architect, Lancashire 
Accepted tenders. and Yorkshire Bank, Chambers, Halifax. 

Law, Stead & Son, mason. Accepted tenders. 
Hampshire & Armitage, joiner. S. Mitchell, mason. 
Cardwell & Ogden, plumber. J. Booth, joiner. 
Broadbent Bros., plasterer. C. G. Calvert, plumbing and heating. . 
F. Gledhill, painter. T.. Lister & Son, concreter and plasterer.) 7 i 
T. B. Tunnacliffe, slater. 73 Berry, ironfounder. 
J. Cooke, concreter. J. Marshall, slater. + ew 
Total, £1,200. Drake & Kaye, painter. 


NATED 


MACINTOSH, MEIKLE & CO, YRIGH™ & Co. 


flere pil iia 


qn ‘it au 


el 
HIGH-CLASS LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
52 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


WELLS & CO. 


ELECTRIGAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


Complete Installations. Estimates Free. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 
; A 
PATENT ~ 


EMPTYING 3 : 
TYIN To empty | London Showraon: age Queen Viotoria St., E.0. 


: = the pipes, 
TWIN STOP-COCK. Fag smut =, WRIGHT & CO. 


As used by War Office and nate & théeab ddrase the 1 t Sh 
an ave a e above address the larges ow- 
London School Board. rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, é&c. 
HEATING ANC VENTILATING, HOT-WATER WORK, COIL CASES, 
“Burton Weir” Tile Panels:and Hearths. 


GARRATT & Co. “THE GOLD MEDAL RANCE,” 


é With Lifting Fire. 
_Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. | WORKS, ROTHERHAM. “Estab. 1854, 


For 


CH 


IO* 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOC 


‘MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DA\ 


full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— — 


ARLES D. PHILLIPS 


NEWPORT, . 


- 


JOHN CLARK, | 


45,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, Wo. 


Manufacturer of every description ot 


WiRE WORK. 


For Lifts, got Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens 


Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c 


Special low Eonar for Wirework for the 
Windows and 8. 
Price Lists and en ee post free on application, — 


protection 0 
ylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4)d. per foot supel 


STABLISHED 1855. i 
Telegraphic: Stas che, “PHeasantry, London.’ 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITEOTS' DESIGNS. 


2-PLY 


WILLESDEN 


PAPER 
FOR UNDERSLATING 
With or without Boards. 


WILLESDEN. PAPER AnD CANVAS WORKS 


Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
(EsTABLIsHED: 1870.) 

SES for BINDING THE ‘ARCHITEC! 

Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, W. G 
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HARWICH. LEEDS. 

For reseating, enlarging schoolroom, &c., Congregational | For erection of the basement section only of the dead-meat 
church. Mr. J. W. START, architect, Colchester and market, New York Street. Mr. WALTER HANSTOCK, 
Harwich. architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

Chambers . A : ‘ : 5 ‘ -£855 oO oOo Accepted tenders. 
Dupont ° : 7 1 »O J. T. Wright, mason ~ £2 1543 oO 
SAUNDERS, Harwich (accepted) . - ‘ LEO +0 .O W. Bagshaw & Son, Limited, ironfounder 641 I0 Oo 
A.&S. Wheater, concreter 630 0 O 
IPSWICH. For erection of a house, Low Lane. 

For erection of a building for the higher-grade schools upon Accepted tenders. 

the Tower House GE J. B. Allwood, bricklayer and mason . : .£215 0 0 
S. Kenny. ; . ‘ . etre P79 J. Child & Sons, carpenter and joiner . : BI id 88 
G,. Grimwood & Sons . . .. 14,825 0 0 J. Ellis, boundary wall and concreting work Je ERT ORO 
T. Parkington & Sons. . . : - 14,262 0 o Dixon & Sons, fixtures, &c. . ‘ : : 6S ta, 6 
R. Girling 13,960 0 oO A. Marsden, plasterer . f ; : 2 o SESE eG 
F, BENNETT (accepted) . . 13,500 0 oO W. Shevill, slater : : ‘ 1 ohne 
v. Brearcliffe, plumber and glazier ; , 4 ANZS OBE EO 
KIRKCALDY. S. Clayton, painter : . p ; : or LANES EO 

For erection of second block of six shops and fifteen dwelling- Pann nes 


houses, Whytehouse Mansions, High Street. Mr. ROBERT 
LITTLE, architect, 4 St. Brycedale Avenue, Kirkcaldy. 
Accepted tenders. 


For erection of the Cornwall Arms public-house and two cot- 
tages, Bethnal Green. Mr. W. J. INGRAM, architect. 


G. Smith & Sons, mason . ee SOO. oO sh Bros. . - £2,550 o oO 

’ T. Scott & Co., joiner ae 2,500. 0° O Rode, shiva Q : 
J. Johnston plumber : ; 2 : 985 12 6 cs) 

Barnet & Morton, ironwork . A , ! Cero 6 te & F. H. Higgs ent bls 

W. Ure, plasterer. 5 e : : 516 18 oO Whiekad ae i : 

Currie & Cants, slater. x é Z i A842 0 Bede Gach ite stip 

W. Shurmur 2,284 0 0 

Barker ‘ 2,249 8,0 

amiga ae Courtney & Paiharn: 2,117" 0, O 


For taking down and rebuilding three shops at Horse Shoe 
Corner. Mr. J. CoOK, borough surveyor. 
Accepied tenders. 


For rebuilding Nos. 9 to 27 Pay Pace, N. W. Wiles Ling hus 
HUGHES, architect. 


Woodward. ome) 

T. Mawson, mason. Williams . ee) ee re he 

J. Green, joiner. Hall & Bedall . 7,374 0 0 

: Pejaceaca. via Shkiitmur 7,247.0 0 

W. Abbott & Co., plumber. | Webber. 7,080 0 0 

For forming, kerbing, flagging, &c, of Meadowside Road,| Higgs & Hill 6,984. 0 Cc 
Meadowside Road North, and Upper Street. § Mr. if Chessum 6,919 0 Oo 
CooK, borough surveyor. Downs 6,683 0 oO 

J JoHNSON, Aldcliffe Road (accepted ). | Faulkner . Avs gale tees, 


We have recently introduced a “Special Enamel” 4 
for large Interior Decorative Work, cheaper , ae 
than the ordinary enamel. It is made ~ 
to work easy and flow under the ee 
brush, dries quickly with a f 
brilliant gloss, and can be y 
'made in any colour. Is ~ 
used by most of the 4 
‘large first-class ~, 
decorating 
firms. 


+ 
SPECIALLY 


" SUITABLE FOR THE 
DECORATION OF 


hieeates Mansions, 
Churches, Chapels, 
Public Meeting Rooms, 
Private Residences, &c. 


Durable and Effective. 


FULL! PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd., 


NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 
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LONDON— continued. LONDON— continued. 
‘For erection of new rectory at Bow. Messrs. W. A. HILLs & | For stabling, &c., at Kennington Lane, for the New London 
SON, architects. Brewery Company. Mr. J. HAMILTON, architect. 
J. Mowlem & Co... : 3 ‘ :  La79LoOnO B. E. Nightingale. ; : : : > £2075. (Ones 
J. T. Robey ; 5 ; : : , shines OOF O90 Jarvis & Son. A : : A 5 . 1,973. 3056 
Woodward : : 5 ; : 2 Lr R2,020 5Ceao W.shurmur =. . ; : : : » 1,970 Oto: 
Perry & Co. : A 2 2 3 j > 23590" -O STS NVEeS titi sic os : » : : i i “1,059 'O mae 
W. Downs Sis hans eae Ta tee - + 2,588 © ©| For factory at Kingsland Road, for Messrs. Ransome. Messrs. 
S. Salt . . : : 3 : 4 Rea Olen J. & A. BULL, architects. 
W. Shurmur  . ; ‘ : . : » 2,493 0 90 F. & H. Higgs . : 5 z : é . £3,993 0 © 
Sheffield Bros. . . 2,347 9.0 Stevens . ; : i : 3.796) pug 
For erection of factory, Golden ae Mr. J; W. STEVENS, Patman & Fotheringham ; : ; : -- 3,493: 0 & 
architect. Shurmurns >. : ‘2442s Ome 
Reason. : : . . . . » £4,827 © ©) ¥or rebuilding the Thonuer 2X Becker pubhc- ou Old Kent. 
Shurmur . . . : : , 4,662 0 0 Road. Mr. R. WILLCOCKS, architect. 
Leath & Harris. . . . : . ° 3495539 0 Raseciles... : ; x , ; non 678 0 0 
Mattock Bros. . . se pestinie - 4532 © 0 Simpson . ome ee 2: gale eae 11,560 0 o 
Stimson & Co. . . . . . . . ne O:,-0 Maddison : : : ‘ ‘ ; .  15,526..00em 
White & Co.” . . . . . . - 4335 9 0 Shurmur . ot ae : : ; , «11152, oo 
W. & H. Castle ; , : 248 o oO Anti) & Co. 3: ; : : 2 5... a, 
For alterations at the Hackney mae icanere &c., for the Kilby & Gayford . : ; : ; -, TE,O35 20m 
Guardians. Mr. W. A. FINCH, architect. Eddie . : : : . 10,748 0 0 
Barrett & Power ' , Bt 4 : - £5,300 ~.0' 0 Patman & Fotheringham : 10,195 0 ©@ 
Davenport. , . . . ., . - 4,572 © ©} For alterations, &c., to the Island Giseen BS -house, Penton- 
Shurmur . . . . . . - 4539 0 0 ville. Mr. H. H. TASKER, architect. 
LAMBLE (accepted) . . . - | 4,073) 2.0 E. Lawrence & Son . : : : i - £3,488 © 0 
For rebuilding the Pibemecan”. ene public-house, Kensing- Bartett Soe Power a ; ; 5 -: 3,474, One 
ton. Messrs. BirD & WALTERS, architects. W. Shurmut . ‘ kris : : -' 39450. Ge 
Joslin & Young ‘ . : 4 : £8 67010570 Willmott & Sons’. : : : «3,300. Osa 
Williams & Sons 6 , : : 3 8,150 0 O Edwards & Perey : f : : . 3,347 oer 
W.Shurmur. : ; : : 2 - 75990150. Beer & Gash . : : ; ; . 3571 oe 
Lowell & Lightfoot . : ; : : SE 75O48 7 OmO Hunt & Son : ‘ ; . 25 30nnO mua 
Lawrence . : . . . . : - 7,839 © ©| For erection of factory at St. rie Wharf, Shadwell. Mr, 
Beer & Gash : : : : . - 71725 O° 0 G. DREW, architect. 
Tomms . . : . 3 : . holo VO Clarke & Bracey : : ; : ? . £4,837 “oe 
J; Todd . : : : : . + 75090: MORO Yerbury “ . : : : : 3 : «| Lj 72 OOM. 
Ancel ; : ; 4 A ; 2.75660 *- O10 C. Cox : f ; ; 5 : : . 4,069 0 0 
Burman . i 7,598 O O W.Shurmur . : : A : : . ARORA ROm 
For erection of Shops at Barking: rie Ais S, HAMMOND, Nightingale ; : : Fs A Mee ok aetos Ue, 
architect. Patman is Fotheringham ‘ : : : . 4,596. 0-9 
Lark & Son : : ; 5 ‘ , -£5,096 0 o| Ashby & Horner ; ‘ : : ; . WA 488EO= © 
Shurmur . ; : : , ; ; «| 5;015eOL Oo Wood : ; ; : : ; ‘ ‘id BOT OOO 
Johnson . : ; : ; : : :4;992)1,0 0 Higgs & Hill . : 4 ; : ; . 4,484 0 0 
Gibb . ; : : ‘ 5 : ; DV ASAOO BOO Harris & Wardrop . 3 : 4 ‘ -  4y3972 40: <0 


“2 IMIPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e.-.iim. 


If you want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE and BURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MOULDINGS 
CORNICES, &c., USE the Celebrated 
DOES NOT CRACK OF 


wer ome. | SKEDADDLE PLASTER | no's Aeioor 


The GOST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. The RESULT is auite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. 
ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES. = And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENT 


Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER FORD & SONS ("335°"), BRIDGE ST., i 


Mines and Mills—FAULD, near SUDBURY, N.S.R. AGENTS WANTED: 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” ESTABLISHED 1861. ; National Telephone No. 7022, 


RTON LIMITE D. 


Imperial Tube Works, yY/olverhampton. 
MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
PLBASH APPLY FoR LIsTs. 


HE 
te wet DECORA 10 
eg cor COMPANY, 
: 97 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E. C. 


ars & yr ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS 


ts CHANDELIERS,’ BRACKETS 
PSE 2c oe: BY APPOINTMENT. ~ CANDELABRA, &e. ‘ 
17 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London. W. 3, FINEST EXAMPLES 


CATA LOGUES. 


Vane, 


gosin™ 


Marcy 4, 1898. | 
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LONDON — continued. 


For erection of two houses, Farleigh Road, Stoke Newington. 
Mr. J. HAMILTON, architect. 


Snewin Bros. f782,939 0 
Shurmur 1,923 0 
Jarvis & Sons 1,896 o 
Beale 1,798 o 
Goodall moOog7. 0 


For erection of St. Tawies 
S. PERKS, architect. 


Lidstone 7355.0. 0 
W. Shurmur 6,984. 0 0 
Symes 60500 0 
Johnson : : : : 6,494.0 0 
For foundations of St. John’s Park Mansions, Tufnell Park. 
Mr. S. PERKS, architect. 
Lidstone F mA T.O7 7:0.) 0 
Scott 272701 O 
Shurmur . 898 oO oO 
Johnson : A : BAZ Ove O 
For schools at Brummer Road, Sr etnermstey Messrs. J. & K. 
Cutts, architects. 
Morris ‘ 2,487 0 O 
Porter 2,299 9 O 
Lawrence . pro ila Way fe) 
Fuller & Son 21st nOn,O 
Shurmur 2-452:4,0 10 
Bentley LCL Ts 
Scot. 1599/7040). 


For alterations and additions to the Windmill public-house, 
Uxbridge Road. Mr. H. mete WAKLEY, architect. 


Higgs = 8,700 O O 
Scrivener . ; Bi565)', 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham p 8.395 Qj), 
Shurmur F 8,194.90 O 
Antil , 8,100 0 O 


MACCLESFIELD. 


For supply of bricks and the labour required in the construc- 
tion of vaults and in entombments at the cemetery, for | 


three years, for the Cemetery Committee. 
E. & A. FRITH (accepted ). 


Park ioc Tufnell Park. Mr | 


| 


For exit stairs at Peel Mills. 


i} 


B. Mawson & SON, Gildersome (accepted ) . 


For walling and other works at 


Ee _ 


MORLEY. 

Messrs. T. A. BUTTERY & S. B. 
BIRDS, architects, Queen Street, Morley. 

L750 O 


NORTHAMPTON. 


| For laying about two miles of 3-inch cast- iron water-main, with 


standards, valves, &c., and building small reservoir with 
catch and valve wells. Mr. WM. HULL, architect, 12 St. 
Giles’s Street, Northampton. 


H. Evans, Wolv erhampton “Als 163 18 8 
Jenkinson & Son, Leamington . 1,125) 82 0 
H. Martin. ; 1085 Ono 
W. Smart . 1,075 90 O 
R. Cosford 1.049 9 O 
Branson & Son. 1,038 0 O 
Higgins 985 oO Qa 
G. Fisher . : 975111 Ono 
Wingrove & Stanley. 974 O40 
H. A. Lee. : 968 oO O 
B, Clara *®.. 938 Oo O 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the Local Government 


Board. 


OGWELL. 


Canada Barn. Messrs. 


RENDELL & SYMONS, surveyors, Newton Abbot and 
Totnes. 
G. Hicks . £79 ono 
J. Atwill 58 11 6 
W. Atwill 56°09 
A. C. Penwill ; g 64.539 
OMAGH. 


For laying a sewer on the Dublin Road, Omagh, and repairing 


and improving the public pumps and w ells in Drumquin. 
Accepted tenders. 

W. Allison : : : ; 

J. O'Neill & Co. 


LOT Ae EO 
4I 10 O 


PONTEFRACT. 


For alterations and additions to the Conservative and Unionist 


Club. Messrs. GREAVES & SIDEBOTTOM, architects, 
Ropergate Chambers, Pontefract. 
G. Spur aL AS SIEI nS 
R. Wray AO2Hs'O-.G 
H. Wright cae hc ae O...O 


‘THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, LIM. 


WORKS—ORCHARD PLACE, sins E. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED AND PLA N SHEETS 


IRON ROOFING AND BUILDINGS. 


The THORNTON-PICKARD 


OFFICES—CORBET COURT, LONDON, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS, 
" OOLITE, LONDON.” 
a OOLITE: BATH.” 


Head Offices: 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. L” 


BATE. 


LONDON DeEPoTS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK. W, 
L. & S.WR. NINE Eos, 8.W. 


Incorporating PIOTOR & SON2, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STON OO., Lté., 


R. J. MARSH & OO, Ltd., 8. R. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


r) A ro gos Pay | 
QUARRIES. al y ptiat™ QUARRIES. $ fs 
MONK’S PARK. {v re got igo BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWR. Sat oye COMBE DOWN. 
wy CORNGRIT. 9 owe To be STOKE GROUND. 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. ors he ae ate bene Ua WESTWOOD GROUND |_ Registered 


TRADE MARK. 


| TRADE MARK 


HORNTON- 


6) CAMERAS and 
<2 Tilus'd Oatalogue Post Free, with particulars 


SHUTTERS. 
of our £200 Prize Competition. 


MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 


‘PICKARD =: 


£200 


VOLUME LYIII. 
PRIZE oF 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s, 64, 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
fo) 


Altrincham. 


* 
72e 


St 
a 
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PLYMOUTH. WEEDON. 

For erection of blocks of dwelling-houses, Howe Street, Looe | For erecting a shelter, fencing and laying-out the new burial 
Street and Vauxhall Street. Mr. JAMES PATON, borough ground. Mr. J. B WILLIAMS, surveyor, Moot Hall, : 
engineer and surveyor. Daventry. 

Shellabear & Son . 5 . . ' . £19,820 0 Oo Sections 1 and 2. = 

H. E. Skinner. : . : : - 18,819 0 oO R. D. CAPELL, Northampton (acceffed) . :£134 tt o 
Todvidy "4 ; ; : : f , ‘18,780. <0. oO | Sections 3 and 4. 
Pethick Bros. . . . . . : - 18,482 0 0 | J. W. ALLEY, Weedon (accepéed ) , é « 358" Oe 
Goad & Co. . ; ‘ ; ; 5 AHO AV 21 Ove rn 
As NE Coles) fe ie 2! 2 RE A RO 7 Oa WORKINGTON. 

W. E. Blake . . . : ; ; - 16,737 © ©} For alterations and additions to the Imperial Mineral Water 
W. Trevena’ . : . : : - 16,200 © 0 Works, Fletcher Street. Messrs. W. G. Scotr & Go, 
WAKEHAM Bros., Plymouth (accepied ). & 16, 159)4) OO architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. : 


Accepted tenders. ' 
PRESTON. L. Ferguson, mason . : « £187 eee 
For erection of school. Messrs. SAMES & GREEN, architects, e H. Chambers, J OUST ae : . . - HO Cee 
Blackburn and Darwen - Ferguson, plasterer : ; ; : -, 22.5 °6 
M. Sparrow £3570 9 0 saad ae ee 
; : hints Ay a r / . bi By itheld, slater . é ; ; 5 & 13,.N0Rts 
J. CHRISTIAN, Grimshaw Street (accepted)  . 3,450 90 O eked & eeid.paintee : : i | 
SCOTLAND. 
For extension of purifier at Dawsholm Gasworks. 
Accepted tenders. TRADE NOTES. 


J. Paterson & Son, Glasgow, excavation, concrete, brickwork Mr. W. Goopinc, of North Road, Holloway, is fitting his 


and masonry. 
Barrowfield Ironworks Co., ironwork. 


interchangeable rubber treads at the Hétel Windsor, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


For reconstruction of the drainage at Kilmelford public school. THE extensions to the hospital, Lowestoft, are being warmed 


D.& A. McDougall . : ; : : ok 


J. Stevenson 
Connel & Fraser . - : ; 
D. M‘Kay, Kilbrandon (accepted ) 


128 10 O| and ventilated by means of patent Manchester stoves supplied 
fol IO 0 | by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

98). 7a Mr. B. R. Isaac, of 45 South John Street, Liverpool, fire 
93. 9 ©) engineer, who has successfully carried out the fitting up of 
some of the principal buildings, mills and factories in Liverpool 


WIMBLEDON. and other towns, has just fitted up a mill in India, principally 

eRe ae (ye ion. _ A. H. PREEcE, | with aluminium hose fittings, &c. He is contractor to the 

ror ee ee Ra AT a Se, ’ | Liverpool Corporation and Fire Brigade, the Mersey Docks 
Yerbury & Co. . : : : : . £3,984. o o| and Harbour Board, and many of the principal corporations, 
Bulled & Co, - . .. 3720 0 © | fire brigades and public bodies throughout the kingdom. 
Wall & Co. 3.578 10 sO DEVONSHIRE HOusg, Piccadilly, has recently been fitted 
J. Burges . i 3,388 o o| with a complete system of Merryweather’s fire mains and 
Lorden & Sons. 3333 © ©} hydrants, hoses and other appliances for fire extinction. 
Thomas & Edge 3,261 © o| The mains are connected to the Grand Junction Waterworks 
Minter & Co. . 2,990 oO oO| high pressure system, and on an outbreak of fire several 


TRADE MARK. ; 


x TONKS, L=2- 


TRADE MARK. 


ART, NAVAL, CABINET, ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL 
; a hiolainene 

Toler aon ~BRASSFOUNDERS. “uation 

Birmingham Works, 201 MOSELEY STREET, London Showrooms, 57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 
Sole Manufacturers of Nicol’s PATENT WINDOW FITTINGS. . 


PATENT IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE HELICAL SINCLE AND PATENT METALLIC WOVEN STAIR-TREAD. — 


DOUBLE-ACTION SPRING HINCES 
AND BOOR SPRINGS. 


Made in all 
the Regular | 


Formed of Steel Wire, woven with Steel Cored Lead. 


Supplied to H.M. GOVERNMENT 
for the Post Offices, &c. 


Sizes. ALSO TO ~ 
. .% 
oe S.W. RAILWAY COMPANY, SLIPPING 3 
The great convenience of attaching ™ f RENDERED > 
these “Springs and Hinges to Doors 9361 R. N.E. RAILWAY COMPANY, IMPOSSIBLE. 
when the Springs are not in tension, and of being able to adjust the ei. ‘el 
Springs to every 2 of an inch, thereby not over-straining them, &C., &e., &e. Practie a. 
are some of the advantages claimed in this patent. 


““VYVEX” PATENT HINGES. 


the harder metal takes the 
weight and friction. It is 
priced throughout at the same 
rate as an ordinary  steel- 
washered Butt, and is prac- 
tically everlasting. 

Made in over 30 Sizes. 


The whole of the barrel is | 
steel-lined, and everywhere | 


TONKS’. PATENT SOLID-DRAWN SOCKET-BOLT. 


tentees of a SOLI 


Each Bolt is MARKED with our Trade Mark, thus, Patent ©, which indicates solid 
draw and durability. 


The only P: 


nt 


is 


| 
: 
; 
| 


PATENT WINDOW OPENER. 


PATENT FANLICHT OPENER. 


Working Models of these and other 
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ee 
powerful jets could be thrown simultaneously into any part of 
the building. To ensure everything being kept in readiness 


for use, and 
of the appliances, 


supervision of one of Mr. Merryweather’s trained fire inspectors. 


= 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


ANDREW M‘LACHLAN, thirty-five years of age, a mason’s 
labourer, was killed on Monday by a fall ‘from a scaffold in a 
puilding in course of erection in Polmadie Road, Glasgow. 

THE memorial stone of the new United Presbyterian 
Church at present in course of erection on the grounds of 
Rossbank, West End, Cambuslang, has been laid. The new 
church buildings consist of a church to accommodate 758, to cost 
4,900/.; church officer’s house to cost 300/.; also halls, vestry, 
managers’ room, &c., to cost 2,000/.—total, 7,200/. 

THE cattle markets committee of the Corporation will, at 
their meeting on Wednesday, the 16th inst., consider tenders 
for taking on building leases various lots of ground on the 
south side of the North Road Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
Islington. Plans and conditions are to be seen at the: City 
surveyor’s Office, Guildhall. 

AN accident with serious results occurred last week at 
Southend-on-Sea. A party of workmen were engaged in 


renovating the inside of the pier pavilion, when the scaffolding | 
| sive of site) between 25,000/. and 30,000/., and will be capable 


fell. One man’s thigh was broken, another had his jaw broken, 
while a third was seriously injured. 

Ar Glasgow a contractor named William M‘Gee, who had 
been engaged demolishing an old building in Hospital Street, 
was charged at the Southern Police-court 


and also to accustom the household to the manipulation | 
periodical fire drills are carried out under the | 


with having failed to | 


use proper means to prevent lime, dust, and other offensive | 


material being blown about the neighbourhood. Complaint | 


was lodged by two shopkeepers in the district. The respondent 
pleaded guilty, and was subjected to a small fine. 

Wird the view of giving necessary isolation to the patients in 
Monsall Hospital, and so protecting the hospital as well as the 
public, and also to providea recreation ground for the patients, 
a further purchase has been made of about 13} acres of land 
in the northerly side of 
Trustees, for the sum of 8,108/. 125. 6¢. The total number 
whom it is estimated should be treated in the hospital under 


Monsall, belonging to the Hethorn | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—GLOUCESTER : SOUTH PORCH. VIEW 
LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 


RUVIGNY MANSIONS, PUTNEY EMBANKMENT. 


Jes Ae 
FULHAM THEATRE. 


== - —_ 


present arrangements may be stated as :—Old hospital, 291 ; 
wooden (nine recent pavilions), 72 ; isolation, say, 10; cholera 
wards, 24; total, 397. 

THE Prince’s Restaurant, Piccadilly, has proved so success- 
ful that an extension has been resolved upon. This will involve 
the taking in of Rawlings’s Hotel and an adjoining house, thus 
giving the completed establishment entrances front and back 
from two of the best-known thoroughfares in West End 
London, viz. Piccadilly and Jermyn Street. The extension will 
provide bedrooms and much-needed public rooms for regimental 
dinners, wedding receptions, balls and society functions. The 
designs have been prepared by Messrs. J. T. Wimperis & 
Arber, of Sackville Street, and provide for a handsome 
elevation in Jermyn Street. 

THe late Mr. Terriss’s name is to be given to a theatre as 
well as to a lifeboat house. The theatre, which will owe its 
existence to the enterprise and energy of Mr. E. G. Saunders, 
will be erected at Rotherhithe. The building is to cost (exclu- 


of holding 4,000 people. The name of Mr. Terriss will be kept 
alive not only by the name of the structure, but by mural 
paintings and otherwise. His widow and children have cor- 
dially approved of his name being given to the theatre, and 
young Mr. Terriss has offered to appear in the opening per- 
formance. The plans for the building are well advanced 
towards completion. 

A DESIGN for the new bridge over the Thames at Vauxhall 
has been approved by the London County Council. Sir 
Alexander Binnie, engineer to the Council, has prepared the 
design, which embodies the principle upon which his pre- 
decessor constructed the Thames Embankments, namely, a 
granite bridge banked with concrete. The structure will have 


the appearance 1 


of a granite bridge, and the design permits of 
it being erected like Waterloo or London Bridge. The bridges 


TT 
MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL #XHIBITION, 1880-81, THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL, IN ADDITION TO FIRST-CLASS HONOURS 


ADELAIDE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1887, THE FIRST ORDER OF MERIT; 


SOUTH AFRICAN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


KIMBERLEY, 1892, GOLD MEDAL 


WERE AWARDED TO 


LONDON SHOWROOMS, 


JAMES CARTLAND & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Cabinet, Builders’, Furnishing, « Naval Brass Foundry, ‘ 


BIRMINGHAM. 
57 HOLBORN 


VIADUCT, E.C. 


SPECIALTIES: 
F Patent Window Openers, for Opening, Closing & Securely 


Fastening Fanlights, Casements, Skylights, &e. 


PRESTON’S 
PATENT SCREW ADJUSTMENT. 


A553 
All Brass. 


Bx15, 8/6 
2x18, 11/6 


A553 
Iron Screw. 


&x15, 7/6 
4x18, 10)- 
each. 


CARTLAND’S 


LILLY’S 
BEANLAND’S QUADRANTS. 


Brass. 
1/24 12in. 4/8 
1/11 16in. 6/8 
2/2 18in. 8)- 

each. 


Original Patentees and Manufacturers of Cartland’s Patent 


Helical, Climax, Adjustable, and Reliable Door Springs. 


5753 cha , 5335 eae 
1nc. = . 
4y vias 6: 21]- 28]- 36/- doz. 
5 > S| ST 
ssa press, | CM 
3 inch, 6/6 4 
401 
5” 43), | With 2in. Shoe, Reo 
per pair. 16/6 each. 35]- 45]- 55]/- doz. 


Size of Plate, 906 
12 x8 in. 80/- 
Size of Box, With top centre 
102 x 6 x 3? in. and brass shoe any size, 


This Floor Spring is suitable for any sized door, and can be regulated 
to suit any force required. 
The box is watertight and weatherproof, a distinct advantage when 
fixed in Banks, Board Schools, Libraries, and similar places, where the 
floors are frequently washed down. 


It is also sent complete with an outer box to fix into floor, to facilitate 


the spring being taken out when necessary. 


Specialties may be seen at our newly-fitted London Showrooms, 57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Architects and Buyers are respectfully invited to inspect same. 
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committee of the Council, in a report upon the matter, point 
out that the heaviest loads will be able to pass over the bridge, 
and the structure will be practically permanent. | Similar 
bridges had been constructed over the Danube, the Neckar, and 
the Rhone, with equal, if not larger, spans than those proposed 
at Vauxhall. The bridge will have five arches, supported by 
four piers and suitable abutments. The central span will be 
149 ft. 9 in., two intermediate spans 144 ft. 63 in., and the two 
land spans 130 ft. 63 in. each in width. The structure will be 
760 ft. in length and only 28 ft. in height above Trinity high- 
water mark. Having regard to that fact it has been agreed that 
some feature shall be introduced which will break up the long 
line of parapet, and the engineer has endeavoured to do that 
in a manner which has proved most successful in a similar 
bridge over the Rhone at Geneva, by the introduction of 
columns, which will ultimately carry the lamps for the illumi- 
nation of the roadway and the river. The committee believe that 
the bridge, when completed according to this design, will prove 
one of the handsomest bridges over the Thames. ‘The Parlia- 
mentary estimate for the cost is 380,000/. 

A SCHOOL is about to be erected at Eldon Road, Lower 
Edmonton, for the Edmonton School Board, from the ‘designs 
of Mr. H. W. Dobb, of 110 London Wall. A tender of 22,8107. 
has been accepted, subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 


VARIETIES. 


A CHAPEL is to be erected on the site of the Whitefield 
Tabernacle, in the Tottenham Court Road, at a cost of 12,000/, 

A NEW infant department has been added to the National 
Schools, Holyhead, at a cost of 1,200/. 

A THEATRE from the designe of Mr. W. G. R. Sprague is 
to be erected in the Balham Road, where a site has been 
secured with a frontage of 80 feet and a depth of 150 feet. 

AT Goole a commodious new chapel for the United Metho- 
dist Free Church has been erected at a cost of about 6,000/,, 
and has just been opened. 

A STABLE building situated at the corner of William and 
Kingscote Streets, E.C., is being converted into a warehouse 
according to the designs of Mr. W. Smith, of 65 Chancery 
Lane, for Spicer Bros. (Limited). The contract price is 1,3117. 


THE Unitarian Church, Heywood, which has been closed 
for some time owing to interior alterations, was reopened on the 
24th ult. The alterations are on an extensive scale, and the 
church has practically been remodelled. 

A YOLUNTEER drill hall has just been opened at Blair- 
gowrie. The building is situated in Union Street and 
comprises a drill hall,60 feet by 4o feet, armoury, rooms for 
officers and men, lavatories, &c., and is a ‘handsome and sub- 
stantial structure. The plans were by Mr. Robert Reid, Blair- 
gowrie, and the total cost was 850/. 

A NEW girls’ school, which has been erected as a department 
of the National Schools, was opened a few days since by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire (Mr. J. E.. Greaves), 
Messrs. Grierson & Son (Liverpool) were the architects, and 
Messrs. Parry & Son (Llandudno Junction) the contractors, 
There is accommodation for 160 girls divided into a spacious 
main class-room, cookery-room and lavatory, all the structure 
is substantially built, and fitted up with all modern appliances, 
and the cost has been 1,500/. 


As the tenants of the farm of Borland, about two miles east 
of Cumnock, were carting gravel from a moat or mound a few 
days ago, they came upon an ancient urn of burnt clay, in which 
were a quantity of bones, apparently partly calcined. Unfor- 
tunately the urn was broken in removal, but the tenants subse- — 
quently found another of much smaller dimensions, which was 
got out whole. It is ten inches by five in diameter. It also con- 
tained bones. Both urns have been turned on the potters’ 
wheel, and are marked with perpendicular and longitudinal 
lines. They were lying in the earthy gravel about four feet 
beneath the surface, the artificial moat when formed having 
been raised ten or twelve feet above the surrounding surface, 


A NEW Liberal club was opened at Allerton, Yorks, on the 
18th ult. It occupies a conspicuous position on the Allerton 
Road, and contains on the ground floor a committee- 
room, a card-room and a reading-room. The two latter 
are divided by folding doors, so that when necessary they 
can be converted into one large room. From a spacious 
entrance-hall a wide staircase gives access to the first floor, 
occupied by the billiard-room, which is large enough to accom- 
modate two full-sized tables. A bath-room and other con- 
veniences are also provided on the same floor. At the rear of 
the club is the caretaker’s house. The architectural style of the 
building is Domestic Gothic. The cost, exclusive of site and 
furnishings, was estimated at 1,200/. 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME 


Wao | 


OD BLOCK FLOORING, 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY. Ld., 


Chief Office and Works :—_GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK. LONDON, N.E. 


MARION’S 


Photographic 

Dry Plates. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
_ +» THE members of the Edinburgh branch of the Amalgamated | forty-four houses, among them the houses occupied by Beau 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners paid a visit of inspection to | Nash, Admiral Phillip, founder of the colony of New. South 
the M‘Ewan Hall on the 26th ult. Including a few lady friends | Wales ; William Pitt, Earl of Chatham ; Beckford, Ralph 
nearly 300 availed themselves of the opportunity of seeing the | Allen, Sir Walter Scott, Madame D’Arblay, &c. In not a 
‘puilding, and Mr. Allan E. Clark, the clerk of works, car- | single case had permission been refused by owners or occupiers, 
ried out the arrangements. Mr. Clark gave some interesting | and for that reason the committee thought the tablets should be 
particulars regarding the construction of the hall, its dimen- | of the best possible workmanship. Mr. Reay had_ kindly 
‘sions and architectural features. He further described the art | designed a sample tablet, which would cost between 4/ and 5/., 
_work and the organ. The sightseers were afterwards allowed | and withthe expense of fixing the cost of forty-four would be 2252. 
to walk round the building, when explanations were afforded | It was stated a supplementary list would have to be presented 
by Mr. Clark, the engineer, and others. Mr. Hartley, organist, | shortly, and the committee recommended the Council be asked 
St. Giles, played upon the organ during the visit, a service | to make a special grant of 150/. The report was adopted by 


which was much appreciated by the audience. six votes to two. 
THE newly-erected St. George’s Church Institute, New+ 


Ar the third meeting of the newly-formed commercial : 43 : : 
section of the British Fire Prevention Committee the question castle, is now open. The building, which stands on a ‘site 
of independent tests with fire-resisting Peverie was dealt with | D2Vis An ese. frontage to North Street and Hassell 
from the manufacturer’s aspect. The sixty firms Fcocla ted) |; Dre eae ae ae 1,666 square yards, is of late Gothic 
with the section were strongly represented, and Mr. Farrow, | 45182 and built of red bricks, with stone bands and gable 
the new chairman of the section, presided, supported by Mr. | COPD8S and dressings to doors and windows. It has alow 
Edwin O. Sachs for the executive. After considerable dis- | tOWet OVEE the main entrance, enriched with carved stone 
ctission various resolutions were passed expressing the desir- shields. The roofs are covered with brindled tiles, and from 
ability of arranging reliable independent tests Pav ich a tanner! | thercemee OF the main roof rises a turret enclosing a ventilator, 
which would in every way merit the confidence of the general The arrangement of the’building 1s as follows :—A_ central 
public and of the professions interested. Some of the principles corridor runs from the ‘main entrance directly through the 
4s to the manner of arranging the tests, the construction of | building to a back entrance, with inner folding doors, forming 
testing stations, &c., were also formulated forthe consideration | Vestibules) at each end, and another pair 1 the centre’ of its 
of the executive. length for convenience of working the various rooms. Entering 
THE extension of the Johnstone (N.B.) Combination Peet a cramoatiage Sse eed nd on rae 
EFeapishis now complet hse between oon and. 6000! ETE ilar beam of principals, at which level it is. ceiled. 
; x itur w ooo/, and 6,000/. Ps : 
This expenditure had to be incurred to include additional ve eye et Aiiied pibtaiiee SS ea eke 
parishes who sought connection with the hospital, including | under the platform and in a store-room provided upstairs), 
Kilmalcolm, Lochwinnoch and certain portions of the landward | and also as a gymnasium, with removable appliances. 
hh ne ape aaa ee a eae wrens To the left of the corridor are three rooms—a classroom 30 feet 
: gs he atly 1 V new 3 : eg 22 ‘ Ward- 
additions, and seventeen extra beds have been Us ded. The we nee Mey a sada aie aS Beate 
cat tao Baer fomideree Feahese nae soe ane pee soner when needed, there being a connecting opening in the division- 
: : : wall 8 feet wide, fitted with a sliding partition. Lavatory 
the site So as to make the hospital complete in all respects. accommodation is provided off the right of the corridor near 
Ar a recent meeting of the baths committee the advertising | the back entrance. There is a smoke-room on the first floor 
committee presented a report upona proposal that mural tablets approached by stairs out of the corridor. In the basement are 
should be placed on the historic. houses of Bath, setting | a kitchen, heating-chamber, &c. The interior is tastefully 
forth by what noted personages they were once occupied. The | finished, the entrances, corridors and lavatory having tiled 
committee recommended for a start that tablets be placed on | dadoes, and the rest of the walls being plastered and coloured 
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and the woodwork painted in pleasing tones. The windows of | It was. further ordered, on the motion of Dr. Rayner, that _ 
the large room and porch are filled with leaded glazing; The | means be taken for exhibiting the plans of the proposed build. 
cost of the building, exclusive of site, was about 3,000/. The ings in parious parts of the union. 


* contractor for the general work is Mr. Samuel Wilton, jun., AN infirmary which has. been erected in Smithdown Road, 
of Newcastle, and for heating Mr. E, Peake, of Fenton. The Liverpool, at a cost of some 42,000/., has just been completed. 
architects are Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, of Hanley. There is accommodation for 420 inmates in well-lighted, cheery 


‘ : i eat . wards and day-rooms. The buildings being but two storeys in 
THE Board of Guardians of fhe Stockport Union TeCenury, height, and behind the high walle ice Wt the eae 
met to deal with the tenders received for the erection of a new house premises, are not much. seen from the road. "The 
workhouse. Mr..W. H. Brady, chairman, presided. The nurses’ home, however, has a good appearance as seen 
architect, Mr. W. H. Ward, of Birmingham, attended by request | from the cemetery, and the unusually handsome chimney 
of the Board to explain why he had written to the clerk an | is a feature of the landscape for miles round. The reception 
unofficial letter after the tenders had been opened, and the | block and vagrants’ wards are situate within a few yards 
committee had recommended, without protest on his part, the | of Smithdown Road, allowing the vagrants to use their 
letting of the work in two contracts to different contractors. | department without entering the main premises, and giving 
Mr. Ward said that, whilst he had stated that it was not impos- | the porter absolute supervision thereof, as well as of all persons 
sible to have the works carried through in two contracts, he had | entering or leaving the institution. Waiting-rooms and dor- 
always advised that such a course would greatly increase the | mitories are provided in the receptior block, together with baths 
difficulties, and the object of his letter was to point out where | and all Sanitary arrangements, disinfector and store for inmates’ 
such difficulties were likely to arise, so that they might be met in clothing. Further south, and fronting the gardens and 
arranging the terms of the contract. His letter was written with- cemetery, is the nurses’ home with accommodation for thirty 
out any intention to influence the decision of the committee. nurses, each having her own bedroom, with general sitting- 
Replying to a guardian who wanted,to know if he had ever room and room for the reception of visitors. Sitting and bed- 
known a work of this magnitude to be carried out satisfactorily | rooms, bath, &c., are provided em suzte for the lady super- 
in two contracts, Mr, Ward said he could not recall an instance | intendent ; complete kitchen arrangements, bedrooms for 
where such a work was let in two contracts. The clerk then domestics, baths, lavatories and box-rooms. From the recep- 
read a letter from Messrs. Storrs, Sons & Co., Limited, of | tion block a wide corridor, lined with enamelled bricks, 
Stalybridge, whose tender for a part of the work the committee gives direct access to each pavilion, and _ lifts” by which 
had recommended the Board to accept, stating that the work | bedridden inmates can be taken to or from the upper floors, 
could not be carried out satisfactorily in two contracts, and | The pavilions placed ex échelon are entered from each side of 
asking the Guardians to consider that their aggregate tender of | the corridor respectively, the wards are very light and airy, 
136,559. was for the buildings in one contract, and not divided. with enamelled brick dadoes, and muraneze glass in the 
‘The Rev. Canon Moore (Romiley) proposed to accept the tender | lower panes of the windows on each side, giving a very cheer- 
of Messrs. T. & W. Meadows, of, Heaton N orris, for the whole | ful appearance, Each ward has a large central open fire stove, 
of the work, including the making of roads (not included in | with hot pipes in addition, and at the ends are nurses’ room, 
Messrs. Storrs’s tender), at 138,476/. The motion having been | dayrooms, special wards, baths, lavatories, &c., of the most 
‘seconded, Mr. Robert Hammond (Reddish) proposed an | modern type and ventilated in the most approved manner. A 
amendment to postpone any further action until after the well-appointed tile-lined operating-room is provided with a 
election of a new Board. He said that on the lines on which | north light. There are ante-rooms, wards for men and women, _ 
they were proceeding the outlay would be nearer 250,000/. | and in the centre of the institution, readily reached from all 
before they finished all that was contemplated. Mr. H./ parts,an ophthalmic-room is also provided. The administration 
Brownsword said that a rate of 3d. in the pound for thirty years | block .is centrally situated and in. direct communication with 
would pay the amount of the tender. After a long and animated | every ward, enamelled brick-lined kitchen, scullery, pantries 
discussion, the amendment was passed by 17 votes against I5. | and stores. There is a large dining-room for the staff, a well- 
ee 
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filled dispensary and rooms for the lady superintendent and | 


doctors. Arrangements are also made for enlargement, if 
necessary, and so placed as to be central whenever the infirmary 
is finally completed by the rebuilding of the women’s wards, 
the infirmary above referred to being for men only. 

Ar the ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, held recently, it was announced that the following, 


having passed the preliminary examination, held concurrently | 


at London, Manchester and Dublin, on January 19 and 20, 
had been enrolled by the Council as students :—Rowland 
William Alderson, Fred Tregarthen Allen, Charles Edward 
Amoore, Algernon Lawrence Berry, Ernest Witton Booth, 
Cecil Gustav Bradley, Thomas Brent, Hubert Brooker, 
Eustace Montague Browne, George Joseph Bruzaud, Alfred 
Eustace Buckley, William Burman, Thomas, Lingfield Caton, 
Charles Vyvyan Chilwell, Robert Cobb, Arthur George Steuart 
Cooke, George Frederick Cotching, Thomas Dann, Adolph 
Heinrich Dellschaft, William John Dixson, Cyril Henry 
Donne, John Wilfrid Earle, Charles® William Eastwood, 
Charles John Elgar, Henry Etlinger, Frederic Fletcher, 
Walter Foster, William Fox, Cecil George French, Kenneth 
Graeme Gairdner, Allen. Gimson,. Edward. Brougham Glasier, 
James Caulfeild Goff, Frederic Allen Sturge Goodbody, Alfred 
Goodman, Ronald George Gurney, Clement Arthur Hall, 
Graham Harding, Cecil Pryce Harrison, Ernest Harrison, 
Sydney William Hider, Eric Cecil Hill-Whitson, Joseph Henry 
Hinchcliff, Michael Anselm Hindmarsh, Robert Thomas 
Hodge, Charles James Hudson, Alfred Colin Hughes, Harry 
Hunt, Percival Harlbutt, Cecil» Walter Ingram, Frederick 
Johnson, Arthur Bayly Jones, Herbert Davies Kélleway, Philip 
Reginald Kemp, Frederick Charles Knibb, Harry Lisney, 
Charles Living, jun., Philip John May, Thomas Jamies Mercer, 
Herbert Arthur Mitchell, Charles Evelyn John Monson, Charles 
Percy Moss, Alfred Edward Oaten, Hugh Earl Perks, George 
Louis Pottier, Charles Edward Rawlins, Harold Thomas 
Richardson, Henry Hubert ‘Riddle, Gilbert Charles Rowe, 
Willoughby John Shaw, Leighton Edward Shone, John Henry 
Simpson, Walter John Slipper, Cyril Herbert Smith, Quentin 
Cullen Smith, Harold Soper, Frank Ewart Spalding, Percy 
Abel Stanley, Frank Edward Strudwick, Gerald Drysdale 
Sweetman, Henry John Tilley, John Reginald Tonson-Rye, 
Emest Davey Tredinnick, Jabez Tennyson Turner, Robert 
Parsons Vale, Clement Harwood Vince, Gerald Douglas 
Wadham, Gilbert Russell Walker, Leon Maitland Walton, 
William Henry James Weston, Francis West Wheeler, 


Lancelot Elce’ Wilson, Walter Alfred Wiltshire, 
Wragg and Kenneth James Young. 


Leonard 


-ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Sheffield City Council have finally decided on completing 
the purchase of the electric-light undertaking. The terms of. 
purchase are the payment by the Corporation of 220/. of Two- 
and-a-Half per Cent.: stock for every 100/..spent by the com~ 
pany on capital account. 

THE Hull Corporation electric-light committee have deter~ 
mined to reduce the price for electric motors from 4d. to 2}d. 
per unit, the change to take effect from April 1. 

THE ‘néw offices’ of. the Public Health Department 
adjoining the Guildhall are in course of being wired for the 
electric light, and advantage is to be taken of the opportunity to 
extend the installation to the court-room of the late Commission 
of Sewers and the’ offices of the engineer, at an estimated cost 
of about 120/. 


IN‘ his report as to the introduction of the electric light 
into Greenock Mr. Teague strongly advises the Police Board 
to take up the matter themselves, and prevent a company 
(whose works might have to be purchased later) from stepping 
in and supplying the demand. Mr. Teague recommends a 
modified scheme, the estimated cost being 25,000/., apart from 
the site. 

Av a meeting of the architectural section of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow Mr. William Arnot, formerly 
electrical engineer to the Corporation of Glasgow, read a paper 
on the distribution of electricity in the house. He said that no 
oné yet knew what electricity really was, but that it could be 
measured as accurately as any matter by its effects. The units, 
in which we spoke of the pressure and quantity of electricity, 
were now well defined and could be easily determined, thanks. 
to Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh and other eminent scientists. 
After speaking of the different units, he described the distribu- 
tion of current by means of the three wires, whichis the system 
now universally adopted. He then went over in detail the 


_ different fittings in a house and the different systems of wiring. 


He Was of opinion that switches should not be spared, as they 
tended to reduce the annual bill for current. Fuses should 
only be placed in suitable boxes, and not scattered over the 
house in inaccessible places, even though the cost was a trifle 
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more under such a system. He thought more taste could be 
expended on_fittings—not so much brass and more light—and 
that the positions of the lights should tend to decorate a’ room 
rather than burden it. Mr. Arnot was thanked for his lecture. 


THE BROOK HOSPITAL. 


AT. the meeting of the Metropolitan’ Asylums Board on 
Saturday last a report of the special committee onthe Brook 
Hospital was presented. is es 

Mr. J. Brown said that his name had’ that: ‘day been 
mixed up by certain London newspapers ‘with what‘was said to 
be a gross scandal in connection with the-erection of the 
Brook Hospital. He had: béen accused sof ‘supplying the 
bricks which were used in the construction of that: hospital, and 
the accusation, which was devoid of foundation, was being used 
by papers which supported the. party. to;, which, ‘he. himself 
belonged as a political weapon against.: Mr. Edward. White, the. 
Moderate County Council candidate. for Marylebone, who was, 
chairman of the committee which had investigated the question 
of expenditure on the hospital, and who was --accused of 
bushing the matter up. Mr. Brown, went on to,explain:that he 
was the maker of a special sort of ornamental :brick which was 
used by builders all over the country, and that a. comparatively 
small quantity of the bricks which had been supplied by him to 
merchants in London had been used in the ornamentation of 
the Brook Hospital. It was, he said, done without his know- 
ledge, and it was a matter over which he had no control. He 
thought the way in which the matter had been brought up wasa 
gross injustice. 

Mr. White moved the adoption of the committee’s report. 


In this it was stated that the original estimate for the erection” 


of the Brook Hospital was 194,810/., and the amount of? the 
tenders ultimately accepted 218,171/. 16s. 2d@., whilst the 
amount which the managers were asked to pay in settlement 
of the contractors’ final claims was 268,507/7. 11s. 2d. “The 
difference between the total amount of the accepted tenders, 
210,0182. os. 4d., for which the architect was responsible, and 
the total amount for which he was prepared to certify in settle- 
ment thereof was 49,3832. 14s. 8d., of which 10,723/. appeared 


to have been sanctioned by or reported to the Board, leaving ‘ 


the balance to represent the value of work ordered on the 
architect’s individual responsibility over and above the value of 
the works for which tenders were accepted by the Beard. Mr. 
Aldwinckle, the architect, was blamed by the committee for 
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having under-estimated the amount of work necessary in many 
cases, and for making no provision in his original estimate for 
many incidental matters. While he estimated that the cost 
of extra foundations was about 5,000/., the actual value of the 
measured and certified work amounted to nearly four times 
that amount, It was admitted that in the Brook Hospital the 
managers possessed an admirably arranged and well-built 
establishment. 4, nee ae 
Mr. J. H. Brass moyed, as an amendment to the committee’s — 

recommendation, that the contractors’ claims as finally adjusted 
be approved, “That the report be referred back to the com- 
mittee for them to report as to the cause of extra expenditure, © 
as to the several contractors not executing the work in accord- 
ance with their sealed contracts, as to the power of the architect 
to order additional work without the authority of the Board, 
and as to whether the certificates of the architect for such work 
were not ultra vires.” 

_,Mr. Monson seconded the amendment. 
cussion the debaie was adjourned. 


After some dis- 


= ——— , 


THE LONDON WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

A STATEMENT was published on Monday last by Lord Onslow, 
late chairman of the Moderate Party of the London County 
Council, in which he summarises some of the wasteful experi- 
ments in connection with works in the Metropolis as follows :-— 

The creation of a special: Works Department at a cost of 
175,000/. for the employment of labour directly by the Council, 
to which at least 250,000/. worth of work a year must be given 
in order to cover its establishment charges, is the most im- 
portant step which the Progressives have yet taken towards the 
carrying-out of their paramount policy. It was brought into 
existence by a fictitious contention that the Council had no 
alternative but to execute its own work, since contractors were 
leagued together to “boycott” the Council, the fact being that 
the conditions imposed on the contractors were unfair to the 
builders, and sought to pry into their affairs to such an extent 
that contractors could not submit to them. Even the Pro- 
gressive majority of Sir Arthur Arnold’s committee were con-. 
strained to report that “there has been difficulty in obtaining 
responsible tenders ; and sometimes those obtained have been 
at prices specially and largely enhanced by reason of the 
Council’s conditions. The President of the Master Builders’ 
Association states ‘that it is only those conditions which are 
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keeping contractors out, and those conditions are not essential 
to good work.’ No objection appears to be made to the 
schedule of wages and hours of labour, nor to the obligation to 
pay the full current rate of wages.” 

The financial results of this Socialistic experiment are well 
known. . I will but briefly recapitulate them. The reliance 
which may be placed on the correctness of the estimates framed 
by the Council’s engineer and architect is proved by the close- 
ness with which the tenders from contractors have always 
approximated to the estimates of those officers. Those officials 
have estimated that certain work which has been entrusted to 
the Works Department would have been. carried out by 
responsible contractors for 630,822/. It was actually carried 
out by the Works Department at a total cost of 655,307/,.. On 
the other hand, work to the estimated value of 138,902/. has 
been entrusted to contractors, and has been carried out by them 
at a cost of 136,147/7. The saving to the ratepayers of the 
latter system has been 2,755/. ; the loss to the ratepayers of the 
former system has been 24,485/. It should be added that, 
according to all expert evidence, the quality of the work done 
by the contractor is at least equal to that done by the Works 
Department. - 

When the main drainage committee has had to carry out its 
periodical work of maintenance and repair it has chosen to do 
so at enormous cost in order that the workmen employed 
should be directly under the orders of the Council. For 
example, at Farringdon Street Station the sewer is carried over 
the Metropolitan Railway. The ironwork of the aqueduct has 
to be every few years cleaned and painted in 2 simple manner. 
This was done in 1888 by a contractor for 348/. 15s. 1d. In 
1896 it required to be painted again. The committee and 
Council determined to do it by the direct employment of labour. 
The conditions were precisely the same, save that an advance 
of 4d. per hour had taken place in the workmen’s wages, the 
consequent increase for this job being estimated at 26/. The 
actual cost of the work was 718/. 4s. 4d, while the engineer 
reported that a reliable contractor would have done it for 375/. 

When the improvements committee have urged the Council 
to seize favourable opportunities for economically carrying out 
urgent street improvements, the Council has not hesitated to 
sacrifice the opportunity offered by the fact of certain leases 
falling in solely because property owners have declined to accept 


Strand, it was deemed desirable to acquire certain property 
belonging to the Duchy of Lancaster, Alderman Lord Tweed- 
mouth being then Chancellor. The Duchy offered the pro- 
perty for 38,760/., but subsequently agreed to accept 32,000/., 
a sum which the committee estimated as a fifth or sixth of the 
cost which the ratepayers will have to pay in the near future 
unless the opportunity offered were then seized. The Council, 
however, refused the offer unless the Duchy would admit that 
the reduction was made in lieu of a contribution in respect of 
betterment. Lord Tweedmouth curtly replied that “the ex- 
pression of such an understanding would not be assented to,” 
so that if Wellington Street is to be hereafter widened, instead 
of 32,000/. the ratepayers will have to pay 160,000/. or 192,000/. 
for the property of the Duchy now that new leases have been 
granted. ° 


EMPIRE PALACE, NOTTINGHAM. 


THE new music-hall, the opening of which last week was an 
exciting event, is a handsome building. The scheme of 
decoration is Oriental in character, and Indian methods in 
regard to art have been largely drawn upon. The two boxes 
which flank the stage are surmounted by pagoda-like gilded 
domes, and two idols guard each side of the proscenium. The 
ceiling and circle fronts are treated with blue and gold colour- 
ing, the hues which are the predominating features of the 
scheme. Exactly in the centre is fixed a glass sliding-roof. 
This can be removed. and replaced in half a minute, the 
mechanism being extremely simple. The heating apparatus is 
constructed upon the most recent methods. There are upwards 
of 100 electric lights in the auditorium, most of which are in the 
form of “shower” electroliers. Over 40 depend from the ceil- 
ingy while 30 are fixed round each circle. 

The entrances are all situated in South Sherwood Street. 
A wide and easy flight of stone steps leads to a well-appointed’ 
lounge, which extends from one side of the circle to the other. 
At each end is placed a cloak-room. The staircase and lounge 
walls are covered with thick leather paper of handsome appear- 
ance, in maroon and gold. At the back of the grand circle a 
series of roomy boxes have been placed. The seats in the 
grand circle, stalls and fauteuils are all on the tip-up principle, 


upholstered in old gold plush. ‘he fauteuils are reached from 
the circle. A pierced balustrade surrounds the circle, which 
contains six rows of seats. There are three rows of fauteuils, 


certain abstract theories which the Council had been trying to 
force upon Parliament. For example, when the Council had 
under consideration in 1394 the widening of Wellington Street, 
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and many rows of stalls. The pit has several. rows of well- 
cushioned benches, and the balcony is provided with seats 
similarly padded. Behind the balcony is situated the gallery, 
which will accommodate a Jarge number of occupants. The line 
of sight throughout the building is admirable, for there is not a 
seat in the theatre which does not command an uninterrupted 
view of the stage, as the “pitch” of the seats in the circle, 
balcony and gallery is very steep. The doors giving access to 
the pit, balcony and gallery from the street are close together. 
Ample attention has been given to the exit doors, several of 
which will, of course, only be requisitioned in case of emergency. 
Should necessity arise the hall could be cleared in two and a 
half minutes, so that the safety of the audiences is practically 
insured. There is also an emergency staircase from the 
balcony to the street. There are two refreshment saloons, one 
for the use of the patrons of the fauteuils, stalls, boxes and circle, 
and the other for the gallery and balcony occupants. A screen of 
frosted glass, erected on the balcony side, provides for the partial 
seclusion of the balcony audience. At the back of the stage the 
arrangements are complete. The stage, which is 35 feet wide, 
with a 30 feet proscenium opening, is equipped with every 
appliance necessary for the production, if required, of a 


& Brassey were contractors. His ability commanded atten- 
tion, and Mr. M‘Cormack, M.P., appoin ed him his engineer 
in-chief for the Birkenhead Docks, and subsequently engineer- 
in-chief for the Hull Docks.. He occupied this distinguished 
position when M‘Cormack & Holme undertook the construction. 
of the Liverpool and Garston Railway. Then, coming to 
Belfast in 186:, his career as’ an independent contractor 
was initiated by his undertakings at the Queen’s Basin’ 
and the Waterworks, and in 1869 he arrived in Dublin, 
where he has left so. many monuments of his ability. 
First, we have had the construction of the south quay walls, 
from Ringsend Basin to Creighton Street; then followed 
O’Connell Bridge, Grattan Bridge and Butt Bridge, Guinness’s 
Wharf, and the building of the London and North-Western’ 
Railway Station. The Dodder Valley sewage works were. 
carried out by him. In the provinces his labours were like- 
wise many and important. <A series of piers and harbours 
represent his solid work. In this category stand the piers at 
Teelin, Carrigaholt and Clogher Head, Ardglass Harbour, 
Queen’s Quay, Belfast, and the recently finished harbour at 
Bray. Besides these we have the Mullingar Barracks and the 
Carrickfergus Waterworks. The greatest of his undertakings 


spectacular piece. There are bridges, cuts, traps and vampires. 
The flies are 53 feet from the stage. The electric light is to be 
used for the footlights and battens, while electric projectors 
take the place of the “limes.” Bulbs of three colours constitute 
the foot and proscenium lights. The electric switchboard is in 
fact a very elaborate affair. A complete instalment of gas has, 
however, been laid on in the event of any mishap with the 
electrical plant. The dressing-rooms, which are ten in number, 
have been arranged with a view to the comfort of their tempo- 
rary inmates, and contain both hot and cold water. From the 
above description it will be seen that Nottingham’s new music- 
hall lacks nothing upon the score of completeness. 


was probably the Maryport Docks, and the pier at Workington - 
was also built by him. Esteemed by his professional brethren, 
he was elected a member of the Institutions of Civil Engineer- 
ing of Ireland and of England, and contributed to their proceed- 
ings. One of his noted inventions was an improved pile-driving 
machine, which he set working in the Liffey. He was one of — 
the earliest to press for an improved system of education, and 
his evidence before Sir Eardley Wilmott’s Commission shows 
how wide and deep and sound was his knowledge of the wants 
of Ireland. His adopted city of Dublin did full honour to his 
work and spirit, seeing that he was chosen high sheriff and 
subsequently nominated for the chief magistracy in 1894. This 
position of Lord Mayor, however, he declined on the advice of 
his physician, Dr. Sigerson, to whom his health for several 
years had given cause for anxiety. It is a remarkable fact that 
even during this period he undertook and completed some 
important engineering works. 

That his intellect was large enough to embrace many 
subjects may be inferred also from his literary and antiquarian — 
works. He published two volumes, besides separate papers. — 
One of his works treats of the antiquities of Tyrconnell and — 
Innishowen, and the other of their connection with letters. 
These works give evidence of a really surprising amount of 


THE LATE W. J. DOHERTY. 


THE death is announced of the well-known Irish contractor, 
W. J. Doherty. He was born sixty-four years ago at 
Buncrana. His boyhood was spent at Mr. Coyle’s school ‘in 
Derry, but his practical education began under his father’s 
direction in surveying. His professional life opened when he 
became assistant engineer to Mr. Bayliss on the Lough Swilly 
Reclamation Works (1852-57), for which Messrs. M‘Cormack 
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esearch, and should alone make his name endure. He was a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy, and contributed to its 
proceedings. 


EXPANDED METAL IN ITS RELATION TO 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Partition Walls. 


THE second development of expanded metal in structural work 
was the formation of solid partition walls, and the present 
system of erecting them was due to two suggestions. One to 
an inquiry as to the use of the metal without supports while 
imposing the plaster, and the other a criticism on the use of 
angle-iron studs to carry the lathing. The first inquiry was in 
the interest of economy, when the criticism was that the angle- 
iron, being of stiff section, must under heat expand and distort 
or destroy the partition. Asa result, we have a near approach 
to meeting both these suggestions, viz. the taut wire studs 
into which the lathing is interlaced and covered with plaster to 
a thickness of 14 or 2 inches. 

These are economical both as to first cost and in saving of 
floor-space, and are as fireproof as the nature of the cement 
plaster permits. The item of saving of space is of very considerable 
importance in large cities, especially in subdividing offices, in 
forming stair and lift shaft casings. This invention germinated 
in England, and was taken up with great avidity in the United 
States, and is employed in many of the largest modern build- 
ings, the area of such partitions erected annually probably 
extending a million super yards. 

They may be built within any existing building and at any 
point without other foundation than the flooring, as they are 
comparatively light, and when set hard become a monolithic 
slab equally distributing their weight. The advantages of this 
feature over segmentary constructions will be readily under- 
stood. They are surprisingly sound-proof, as has been wit- 
nessed by many tests at London. 


Floors. 
The third development of the use of expanded metal in fire- 
- proof building construction relates to its use as a tensile bond 
in concrete floors. This was also a very natural adaptation of 
the metal because of its manifest and surprising supporting 


strength. This stiffness is due to the fact that the strands are 
set edgeways to the plane of the sheet of exparided metal ; their 
combined width representing the width of the original sheet 
from which it is made. Thus a sheet of expanded metal. of 
3-inch mesh and 4-inch wide strands represents a strip of steel 
6 inches wide set upon edge. 

The carrying capacity of the 3-inch width of expanded 
metal it is true is not so great as the 6-inch width uncut would 
be standing edgeways, for the reason that in the expanded form 
the strands do not set vertically, but as in the Jathing, approach- 
ing 45 degs. from the plane of the sheet. But as these are 
supported in their lattice-like position one by the other, their 
carrying-power is many times that of the original sheet when 
laid flatwise and tried as a beam. 

This metal of varying meshes and weights is used for the 
manufacturing of flooring, paving-slabs, lintels, &c., but most 
commonly for the making of concrete floors z# sz/w. This is 
done by laying the expanded metal loosely upon the ordinary 
centreing, so that it will reach from girder to girder or wall to 
wall as the case may be, and imposing the concrete upon it. 

It is not possible in practice to either have the centreing on 
the expanded metal-so exactly flat but that with the weight ot 
the workmen treading upon the sheet in the act of imposing 
the concrete will cause it first to slightly rise up at some point, 
thus permitting the concrete to pass under the metal, and which 
prevents it again from returning to the centreing ; and, as they 
tread again at the other points, the metal will be found to have 
taken its place wholly within the concrete, so that when the 
centreing is removed the metal is not visible, but is in the best 
position as a tensile member and bond to the concrete. 

No. 8 expanded metal, which is the 3-inch mesh, ; by 3 
strands, made up in a slab of concrete 6 feet 8 inches long by 
2 inches wide by 3 inches thick, has been proved to increase 
the strength of the slab more than tenfold (see page 2 of 
Messrs. Fowler & Baker’s report). All the tests made by this 
eminent firm of engineers gave this as about the average 
result. 

The utility of this metal in concrete as against rods 
placed at right angles, as is done in the Monier system, is 
evident when we take into consideration the fact that the ex- 
panded metal is a continuous solid connected webwork within 
the concrete, and that weight imposed at any one part dis- 
tributes the strain over a larger area than it is possible for 
disjointed rods to convey. And, besides, a large sheet of 
expanded metal, say a square of eight, is laid in a few seconds, 
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whereas considerable care is required in placing rods a given 
distance apart in either direction, and especially so if they 
require to be tied at the intersections 

There are several systems of concrete flooring to which 
expanded metal has been adapted, viz. first, a continuous slab 
lying above girder or wall supports ; second, the metal: placed 
between rolled-iron joists and resting upon their lower flanges. 

The latter practice may be done 27 situ or by casting the 
slabs and placing them between the joists as they are laid: If 
cast 77 situ, a strip of the lathing mesh somewhat wider. than 
the joists may be laid beneath and longitudinally with them, so 
that the concrete passes through the larger mesh with it, 
thus providing a surface to receive plaster beneath the joists 
when the centreing is removed. 

It has been extensively used in concrete arches, in some cases 
the metal lying immediately upon the arched form of centreing; 
and in other cases, asat Kennet Wharf, London, E.C., the arched 
centreing was filled with concrete to slightly above the crown 
of the arch, when the expanded metal was laid flat from girder 
to girder, and the filling in of concrete. 

As before stated, there is no single system of floor 
which seems to lend itself to all requirements, and this par- 
ticular floor generally described 2s the channel arch system has 
proven to be most economical where spanning of considerable 
distance is necessary. 


Its special advantages are that it produces an exceeding’y 
rigid floor with a minimum amount of material and its -conse- 
quent lightness.. This flooring may finish up, either with or 
without a suspended flat ceiling or a dome ceiling. 


There is no limitation upon the span of flooring or roofing | 


to be obtained by this system within the average requirements 
for buildings. 

One of the first works carried out on this plan was a 
reservoir roof, having a clear span of 60 feet,.as indicated on 
water reservoir litho plate. 

In this instance the arches were about 8 feet deep at walls, 
and the apex of the roof some 6 feet above the walls, giving a 
rise of about 14 feet.’ The channel supports were 7 feet apart, 
and the thickness of the concrete between channel supports, 
including the finish, about 3 inches. 

These floors of 12 feet spans, the channels at 4 feet centres 
with 12 inches rise, with 3 inches thickness of the flat concrete, 
had been loaded with 17 cwt. per superficial foot, and variously 


Meshes from sth in. to 6 in. wide. 


otherwise tested until their strength and utility has been fully — 
established. “\s ei 

The speaker concluded with a few words of thanks and the — 
expression of the hope that he had awakened in his hearers 
such interest in the matter -as- would enable them to improve 
upon the methods of using expanded metal, to their great 
advantage as well as to his own. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
trom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.} 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. Py 

3622. John Shanks, for “Improvements in multiple water- 
supply taps and accessory fittings for baths, lavatories and the 
like.” 

3641. Francis Albert Small, for “ Improvements in supply 
cisterns for water-closets.” 

3705. Moses James Adams, for “Improvements in water- 
closets.” 

3788. George Marshall, for ‘‘ Water channel or conductor.” 

3866. John Shanks, for, ‘‘ Improvements in and connecte 
with syphon-flushing apparatus of water-closets.” 

3987. Philip Stern, for ‘Sanitary improved water-closets.” 

4119. John Walker, for “Improvements in or relating to 
drain gulleys or gulley traps.” Bes) 


4147. John Joseph Inglis, for “Improvements in water- 


/ trapped closet basin.” 


4190. William Phillips Thompson, for “ Improvements in 
traps for drains and the like.” | "y 


To INVENToRS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. . Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 


Agents, 37: Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
‘ name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
| publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make thetr communications 

as brief-as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
. appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians,of the Publie Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
.at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 


offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
_best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper. 

BERWICK-UPON-T WEED. — March 14.— The Corporation 
invite competitive plans for police-station and lock-up, to be 
erected at a cost not exceeding 5,000/. Premiums of 50/. and 
25/7. Mr. Rob. Weddell, town clerk, Town Hall, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

_ SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 100/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 

_F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 

TROWBRIDGE.—May 28.—The Technical Education Com- 
mittee offer premiums of 40/., 30/7. and 20/. for designs of a 
technical school to be built at a cost of 5,000/. Mr. H. Led- 
bury, secretary, Castle Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO. 


62 WATLING STREET, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


» Heating by Hot Water, or High or Low Pressure, 
| Steam, expeditiously. carried out on the most approved - - 
principles. | Special attention. given to-Private Residences.» jf 


ESTIMATES FREE. ~~ 


CONTRACTS. OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.— March 14.—For erection of a two-storey goods 
shed, 250 feet long .by 50 feet. wide, on-Regent Quay. Mr. R. 
Gordon Nicol, harbour engineer, Aberdeen. 

ABERGAVENNY.—March °22.—For erection of ‘a Welsh 
Presbyterian church, with schoolroom, ‘&c.,. adjoining, at 
Llanover. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Abergavenny. 

ACCRINGTON.—March 19.—For erection of: Wesleyan day 
and Sunday school, Spring Hill. Mr. Henry Ross, architect, 
Cannon Street, Accrington. + 

BATTERSEA.— March 15.—For erection of the superstructure 
of a fire-brigade station in Bridge Road. Architect’s: Depart- 
ment, London County Council, 13 Spring Gardens. 

BELFAST.—March 21.—For erection of business premises 
and residence, Crumlin Road and Leopold Street. “Mr. W. J. 
Moore, architect, Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, Belfast. 

BRADFORD.—For alterations and additions to Bay Horse 
Hotel, Wakefield Road. Mr. F. Moore, architect, 40 Sunbridge 
Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—March 17.—For erection of four shops and 
houses in Manningham Lane. Messrs: Walker & Collinson, 
architects, 227 Central Avenue, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

BRENTWOOD.—March 1%6.—For building’ technical work- 
shops at the Hackney Union Schools at Brentwood. Mr, 
W. A. Finch, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

BRkIDLINGTON QUAY.—March 19.—For erection of a pair 
of villas, Vernon Street. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton 
House, Bridlington Quay. 

,BRIGHTON.— March 22.—For erection of block of buildings 
for accommodation of children, adjoining new infirmaries at 
workhouse. Mr. H..S. Reed,. architect, Parochial Offices, 
Prince’s.Street, Brighton. ; 

BURNLEY.—For erection and completion of eight dwelling- 
houses in Victoria Terrace, Brierfield. . Mr, Dent, architect, 
Railway Street, Nelson. ; 

BurRyY.—For erection of thirty dwelling-houses in Pine and 
Shaw Streets. Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, architect, 16 Agur 
Street, Bury. 

Bury.—March 16.—For erection of a shelter for casuals at 
the workhouse, Jericho. Mr. James Isherwood, clerk, Union 
Offices, Bury. 

Bury, LaNncs.—For pulling-down and rebuilding the Black 
Bull inn and cottages at Starling, near Bury. Mr. Thos. 
Nuttall, architect, 20 Market Street, Bury. 

CARDIFF.—March 29.—For construction of a new passenger 
station and other works at Roath, Cardiff, for the Great 
Western . Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, 
Paddington Station. ' 

CASTLEFORD.—March 12.—For erection of two dwelling- 
houses in Nicholson Street. Mr. George F. Pennington, archi- 
tect, Central Chambers, Castleford. 

CHADWELL HEATH.—March 14.--For erection of’ the 
superstructure of the Lunatic Asylum, Chadwell Heath, Ilford, 
to contain 800 patients, with administrative block, offices, &c. 
Mr. Lewis Angell, architect, Town Hall, Stratford. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA,—For erection of four cottages, Meredith , 
Road. Mr. T. H. Baker, architect, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Crcss RoApDs.—March 17.—For additions to the central 
stores and seven houses. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, architects, . 
Bradley. 

CUMBERLAND.—March 15.—For erection of three stone 
bridges, viz. at Crookburn Foot Ford, Routledgeburn Ford and 
Cuddie’s Ha Ford, all in the parish of Bewcastle, Cumberland. 
Mr. James Murray, district surveyor, Alstonby, Carlisle. 

DARTFORD.—March 14.—For erection of additional build- 
ings, enclosure walling and other work at West Hill. Mr. G. H.. 
Tait, architect, Lowfield Street, Dartford. 


— 
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DEAL.—March 14.—For erection of a ladies’ cloakroom, | 


‘South Parade. Mr.’ Thos. C. Golder, borough surveyor, 23 
Queen Street, Deal. 

Diss, NORFOLK.— March 21.—For: erection of a Board 
‘school at Roydon, near Diss. Mr. H. G. Bishop, architect, 
Stowmarket. ; 

DURHAM.—March 24,—For erection of seven workmen’s 
thouses behind Sherburn Terrace, Consett. Mr. Alexander 
Russell, secretary, Sherburn Terrace, Consett. 

DEVONPORT.—March 17.—For erection of covered way at 
~workhouse to connect main building with infirmary. Mr. 
Albert Gard, 19 St. Aubyn Street, Devonport. 


EDMONTON, N:—March 15.—For erection of board-room’ 


cand offices, Union Road. Mr. T. E. Knightley, architect, 106 
Cannon Street, E.C, 

ELGIN. — March 14. — For » additions, 
Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, architects. 

ELGIN. — March 14.— For additions and alterations to 
-dwelling-house’ at Inverlochty. Mr. J. Jamieson, architect, 
Elgin. 

ELGIN.—March 21.—For erecting bungalow, with stable, 
-offices and enclosing walls, at Duff Avenue. Messrs. A. & W. 
Reid & Wittet; architects. 

ERITH.—March 21.—For erection of building and construc- 
‘tion of foundations for gas plant at sewage disposal works. 
Mr. G. Chatterton, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


Essex.—March 17.—For erection of schools, on the cottage 
‘home system, on land situate at North Weald. Mr. C. F. 
“Burden, architect, Guardians’ Offices, Bancroft Road, E. 


Newmill Works. 


Eskpaie, —March 14.—For erection of dwelling-house at 
Mr. Robt. Wilson, Lutwidge Arms,,. 


“Church House, Eskdale. 
Holmrook, S.04 Cumberland. 


Peo ote Naren 14.—For alterations, additions and new ik 
Messrs. Kerley &» 


shop fronts to premises in Chapel Street. 
Ellis, architects, Exmouth. 
EXMOUTH.—March 16.—For erection of business premises 
in Rolle Street. Messrs. Kerley & Ellis, architects, Exmouth. 
FEATHERSTONE.—For erection of ten houses. Mr. R. W. 
Fearnley, Featherstone Common, near Pontefract. 
FILEY.—For erection of three shops, Belle Vue Street. 
ale S. E. Smith oP Tweedale, architects, 12 South Parade, 
eeds 


| fencing, &c., 


GLOUCESTER.—March 28.—For erection of cottage homes 
on the Tuftiey Court Estate. .Mr. W. B. Wood, architect, 
12 Queen Street, Gloucester. 

GOLBORNE. a or building new north aisle, organ-chamber, 
&c., at St. Thomas’s, Church. Messrs. Heaton, Ralph & 
Heaton, architects, King Street, Wigan. 

HACKNEY WICK.—March 16.—For building boundary walls 
and gates for test workhouse, casual wards, &c., at Gains- 
borough Road. Mr. Frank R. Coles, clerk, Homerton, N.E. 

HALIFAX.—March 31.—For erection of a villa residence on 
the Albert Promenade, Skircoat. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall 


| & Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers. 


HALIFAX.—March 23.—For erection of organ chamber, 
choir vestry and heating apparatus, cellaring and alterations to 
chancel and nave at St. Mary’s Church, Luddenden. Mr. 
T. Lister Patchett, architect, George Square, Halifax. 

HARROW.—March 16.~For erection of disinfector buildings 
and carriage shelters at the isolation hospital. Mr. T. Charles, 
surveyor, Harrow. 

HASTINGS.—March 14.—For retaining wal's, wrought-iron 
at High Bank, Ore, Hastings. Mr. Philip H. 
Palmer, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HEREFORD.—March 19.—For cleaning down the front of 
the shire hall and redressing the stone columns, &c., of the 
large portico. Mr. J. F. Symonds, clerk of the peace, Shire 
Hall, Hereford. 

HORBURY.—March 18.—For erection of dwelling- ieee 
Mr. Thomas Graham, Horbury Bridge. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— March 22.—For erection of two dwelling- 
houses, boundary walls and out-offices in Longard’s Lane, 
Metbam, Messrs. Jobe Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 


Boreal & Critchley, architects, The Grove, Ilkley. 
ILKLEY.—March 21.—-For erection of pair’ of villas. ‘Messrs. 
Isitt, Adkin & Hill, architects, Prudential Buildings, Bradford. 
ILLINGWORTH.-Martch 24.—For erection’ of two houses, 
Raw Lane. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 Northgate, Halfax. 
IpSwIcH.—For alterations and additions to Wheat Sheaf 
inn, Bramford Road. Mr. John S. Corder, architect, Wim- 
bourne House, Ipswich.  — 
IpSWICH.—March 15.—For enlargement of the boys’ de- 
partment, general alterations, &c., at Wherstead. Road school. 
Mr. T. W. ‘Cotman, architect, Northgate Street, Ipswich. 
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IRELAND.— March 25.— For erection. of a church at 
Aghadowey, co. Derry. Mr. J. J. O’Shea, architect, Marsh’s | 
Buildings, 124 Donegall Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—For building villa at Bangor. 
Pentland, architect, 35 High Street, Belfast. 


Mr. 


Thomas 


IRELAND.— March 16.—For additions and improvements to , 


Dunmoyle Church, co. Tyrone. Mr 
architect, 38 High Street, Omagh. 

IRELAND.—March 16.—For alterations and repairs at the 
workhouse, Larne. Mr. William Hay, clerk, Board-room, 
Larne. 

KEIGHLEY.—March 21.—For erection of three shops and 
dwelling-houses, Cavendish Street. Messrs. W. H. & A. 
Sugden, architects, Keighley. 

KEIGHLEY.—For erection of shop, &c., in Church Street. 
Messrs. John Judson & Moore, architects, York Chambers, 
Keighley. 

KENDAL.—March 
Commercial Hotel. 
Street, Kendal. 

Kinc’s NORTON.—March 
station buildings, with cells, &c., at Stirchley Street. 
Henry Rowe, county surveyor, Worcester. 

KIRKHAM.—For repairs, painting, paperhanging, &c., to 
thirteen houses, Railway Terrace. Mr. Edw. Geo. Stead, 
Werneth Chambers, 29 Princess Street, Manchester. 

LANCASTER.— March 17.—For erection of a branch shop in 
Stirling Road. Mr. J. Parkinson, architect, 67 Church Street, 
Lancaster. 

LEYTON.— March 21.—For erection of infirmary, to accom- 
modate 672 patients (or thereabouts), with administrative block, 
offices, &c. Mr. Francis J. Sturdy, architect, 44 Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C. 

LIVERPOOL.— March 16.—For construction of an open-air 
bath on land at Maiden’s Bower and Gore Street. Mr. W. R. 
Court, engineer, 15 Great George Square. 

LIVERPOOL.—March 15.—For erection of a warehouse at 
North Docks Goods Yard, Regent Road. Mr. Henry Shelmer- 
dine, architect, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

LONDONDERRY.— March 21.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house. Mr. W. E. Pinkerton, architect, 8 Diamond, London- 


derry. 


21.—For alterations and additions to 
Mr. Joseph Bintley, architect, 7 Lowther 


18.—For erection of police 
Mr. 


James L. Donnelly, | 


MAIDSTCNE.—For erection of a riverside store, 57 feet by 
47 feet, with four floors above basement, with a small stable, &c. 
Mr. Simeon Hunt, architect; 129 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

MORECAMBE.—March 14.—For erection of a house and 
shop in Yorkshire Street, West End. Mr. James Marshall, 
architect, Back Crescent, Morecambe. 

NEW BROMPTON.—April 18.—For building bakery, flour 
stores, &c. Mr. EJ. Hammond, architect, 111 High Street 


| New Brompton, Gillingham, Kent 


NEWENT.—March 17.—For crection of a bays’ school 
alterations to existing school buildings and works connected 
therewith, at Picklenash, Newent. Mr. Octavius T. Price, 
clerk, School Board Offices, Newent. 

OTLEY.—For erection of thirty-one houses. Messrs. Fair- 
bank & Wall, architects, 3 Manor Square, Otley, Bradford. 

OTTERBURN.—March 18.—For erection: of a barn and 
26-stall mistal, loose-boxes, &c., and for alterations and 
additions to residence at Otterburn, in Bell Busk. Messrs. 
Barber Hopkinson & Co., architects, Craven Bank Chambers,, 
Keighley. 

PETERBOROUGH.—March 16.—For alterations to school, 
new classroom, cloakroom, outbuildings, &c., at Newborough. 
Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, architect, North Street, Peterborough. 

REGENT’S PARK.—March 17.—For building brick chimney 
shaft, about 240 feet high, at the electricity works, 47 Stanhope 
Street. Mr. C. H. F. Barrett, vestry clerk, Vestry Hall,, 
Pancras Road, London, N.W. 

ROTHERHAM. —March 14,—For erection of a residence,,. 
with surgery, groom’s cottage, stabling, &c., at Parkgate. Mr. 
J. Platts, architect, Old Bank Buildings, High Street, Rother- 
ham. 

RuGpy.—March 16.—For pulling-down and_ rebuilding, 
about 69 yards of the cemetery wall, Lower Hillmorton Road. 
Mr. D. G. Macdonald, surveyor, Rugby. 


SALFORD.—March 14.—For erection of a school in Lang- 
worthy Road, Seedley. Mr. W. Windsor, 37 Brown Street, 
Manchester. 


SALFORD.—March 17.—For converting a cellar at the 


| Pendleton Town Hall into a police parade-room. Mr. Saml. 


Brown, town clerk, Town Hall, Salford. 


SCOTLAND.—March 21.~-For building enclosure walls 
round Gretna cemetery. Mr. M‘Taggart, Gretna Green. 
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SCOTLAND.— March 29.—For erection of a block of dwelling- 
- houses in. New Street, Dalgrain, Grangemouth. Mr. G. Deas 
Page, architect, Old Glebe Chambers, Falkirk. 
SLEAFORD.—For erection of ten cottages in Drove Lane. 
Mr. Jesse Clare, Sleaford. 
SOUTH HORNSEY.—March 16,—For supply and erection of 
a galvanised iron hospital building capable of containing twelve 
beds-and Suitable offices. Mr. Edward B. Bennett, clerk, 
Council Offices, Milton Road, South Hornsey, N. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—March 19.—For pulling-down and re- 
building three shops and houses in Wharf Street. Messrs. 
Charles F. L. Horfall.& Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers. 

ST. MARYLEBONE.—March 15.—For erection’ of two ward 
blocks, &c., at workhouse, Northumberland Street. Mr. 
A. Saxon Snell, architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

SP: PANCRAS, —March 17.—For building brick chimney- 
shaft, about 240: feet high, at the Regent’s Park electricity 
works, Stanhope Street. “Chief Clerk, Electricity Department 
Offices, 57 Pratt Street, London. 

STOKE-UPON- TRENT.--March 21.—For erection of boiler- 
house, pump-room, chimney, &c., at Bucknall, for the new 
sewage works. Mr. Larner Sugden, surveyor, Miles Bank 
Chambers, Hanley. 

SWANSEA.—March 15.—For carrying 
No. 45, Greenhill Street. Mr. 
Heathfield Street, Swansea. 

SWINDON. Maach 22.—For erection of an assembly-room 
and alterations at the Bridge Street Workmen’s Club. Mr. 
F.obert J. Beswick, architect, 9 Regent Street, New Swindon. 

TADCASTER.—For enlargement of St. Joseph’s. Mr. A.D. 
Kaye, architect, 71 Albion Street, Leeds. 

THANET.—March 16.—For erection of a caretaker’s lodge, 
clergy rooms, &c., for the St. Lawrence Intra Burial Board. 
Messrs. Langham & Cole, 10 High Street, Ramsgate. 

TUCKINGMILL.—March 12,.—For renovation of the United 
-Methodist Free Church. Mr. T. Cock, 40 Edward Street, 
Tuckingmill. 

WADEBRIDGE.— For erection of school buildings at Wade- 
bridge, _ Cornwall. Messrs.. Kerley & Ellis, architects, 
Exmouth. 

WAKEFIELD.—March 14.—For erecting, laundry buildings, 
consulting-rooms, mortuary, &c., Clayton Hospital. Mr. 
William Watson, architect, Wakefield. 


out alterations to 
Charles T. Ruthen, architect, 


“Old Windsor. 


WALES.—March 14. —For preparing plans, specifications, 
and éstimate of cost for erecting a stohe bridge over the river 
Towy at Dryslwyn Ford, in the parish of Langathen. Mr. W. 
Bowen Davies, surveyor, Broad Oak, Llandilo. 

WALES.—March 16.—For ‘extension of the eed 
Hotel. Mr. J. Rees, architect, Hillside, Pentre: 

WaLEs.—March 19.—For building a vicarage at Fleur de 
Lis, Pengam. Mr. E. M. Bruce-Vaughan, architect, Cardiff. 

WALES.— March 19.—For building: Baptist chapel at 
Caerau, Maestag. Mr. W. Watkin Williams, avchiiee 63 Wind 
Street, Swansea. 

WALES —March 26.—For erection ey vagrants’ wards, for 
the Bedwellty Union. Messrs. James & Morgan, architects 
Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. why 

WALSALL.—March 14.—For ‘erection of schools’ for 76 
children, with outbuildings, boundary-walls. and caretaker’s 
house at Whitehall, West Bromwich Road. Messrs. Bailey a 
McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WESTON- SUPER-MARE.— March 22. — For alterations to 
market house and erection of two new shops in connection 
therewith. Messrs. Price & Wooley 15 Waterloo Street, 
Weston-super- Mare. 


WHITEHAVEN.— March 16.— For. pulling-down two cot- 
tages, byre and barn at Bankhouse, Kinniside, and erection of 
a new farm building. Mr. Edmund Jackson, Whitehaven, 


WiIGAN.—March 21.—For erection of branch stores and 
dwelling-house adjoining in Ormskirk Road; Pemberton. Mr. 
Rk. Pennington, architect, &c., Clarence Chambers, Wale 
Wigan. 

Winpbsor.—April 2.—For erecting infirmary buildings aut 
alterations to the existing infirmary buildings at the workhouse, 
Messrs.. Edginton & Summerbell,. archi 
Windsor. 


YorK.—March 16,—For erection ofa boundary wall at ‘the 
workhouse. Messrs. Penty & Tenis Lendal Chambers York. 


; 
es 


AT the weekly meeting of the, Meee Docks and. Harbour 
Board the works committee recommended the Board to pro- 
ceed with the extension of the Wallasey Stage, at an estimated 
cost of 24,500/. The proposal is to extend the stage by 250 is 
at its northern end. The recommendation was a 
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TENDERS. Pants COCKERMOUTH. 


For supply of hot-water apparatus for men’s hospital, union 


AYLESBURY, workhouse. Ke 
For alteration and addition to the Railway Hotel, Aylesbury, Dunning & Cooke. ee eS . 4 ain aS .O 
after allowing for all old materials of existing house. Mr. |, G. Barker « : Sin it A : ‘ ia BZIP @ 
GUEST LUCKETT, architect, Aylesbury. , ' H.W. Fletcher . pe Opa . . ; s slQ@rIgy 6 
- Kingerlee & Son, Oxford . : 4 4 ped AQ 73. O.« O Fisher & Co. . ; - 1, phe GOO 
Sherwin, London and Waddesdon . ° Bt. 2,390. O.. O J. CLEMENTSON, Cockermouth ( (ac “cepted ) . 17,0 OF 0 
Kimberley, Banbury . : ee Tew OL,” O J. G. Banks & Son : : ‘ : : 16 10,0 
SENIOR & CLARKE, Wendover (accepted) St OO: Oy, O 
Grimsdale, Aylesbury : : : 7. L.cAOe, OO ?; 
BAKEWELL. Sing Mara te 


For cleansing, preparing, painting, &c., Market Hall Buildings. 
Mr. J. E. SWINDLEHURST, surveyor. ‘» 
WHIiTEMAN & SON, Coventry (accepted) . » £470. 0.0 


For erection of boundary walls and gate at Workhouse. Mr. 
FE, M. LONGSDEN, architect. : 
T. Allsop & Son : , ‘ 4 : : » £94 10’ 0 


BARNSLEY. 
For reconstruction of the Theatre Royal, Wellington Street. 
Mr. HERBERT CRAWSHAW, architect, 13 Regent Street, || 


DARFIELD. 


For building four houses.» Mr.. JOHN ROBINSON, architect 
Wombwell. 


Barnsley. . Aron enae Accepted tenders. 
Ve Puniek mace: C. Broadbent, mason. 
W. Robinson & Son, joiner and slater. S aa Seni aa | 
Hutchinson Bros., plumber and hot-water engineer. al: Sey Wilson, pthc eri 
ke ‘Lindley, plasterer. | M P: ntti ae 
Stephenson & Son, painter. ; J. a Avi iL ep tnesgie 
J. Cooke, concrete floor layer. tee Reese 
Wright & Son, smith and founder. 
DEWSBURY. 
A _BRANKSOME. For paving, kerbing, channelling, &c., Thornton Road, Thorn- 
For making-up, kerbing, channelling, laying surface-water hill Lees. Mr. S. W..PARKER, surveyoc. 
sewers and executing other works to a portion of Albert E. P. Sheard : : ; 3 : A £199 19 6 
Road. Mr. SAMUEL J. NEWMAN, surveyor, 3 Tennyson R. Booth . LION Waa 
Buildings, Ashley Road. S. Coop & Sons, Clark Street, Annroy4, Dews- 
H. C. Brixey . : : ° males -£913 17 0 bury (OSE : : ep lage O 7 
G. T. Budden . 872 16 0 W. Knowles. aa ai ve eM, +1360 0 
S. SAUNDERS, Branksome, Dorset (accepted ) We 3b5.LS6. 9 
BRIDPORT. ESSEX. 
For erection of a bridge over the river at Stubbs Water, | For laying a sewer at the rear of Clarence Road, Grays. Mr 
Wootton Fitzpaine. GEO. W. COBHAM, surveyor, Gravesend 
W. J. Cooper ‘ DALES 15 0 A. T, Catley : ‘ ; ; EZ Oe 
BARTLETT & SONS, Shipton Gorze;' Bridport H; ReRonsine ve ee in eae 
(accepted ) 2 : ‘ . ; : a 4 ot, O...0 T. C. THOMPSON, Upminster (accepted ) : ot OORT. O 


HAM HILL STOR 
_DOULTING STONE. 


HAM HiL.u AND DOULTING MAM te 8 co. 


corporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone 
Chief aes NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. © London Agent, Mr. rE. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Cedvan St., STRAND. 
pi ae ial Sa aac a Mila la te Pek = arp ME, Nac ela 9 et ac ae AON en ad a Ph aia ce TAC AR area a aa 


ARMOURED DOOR 


| AUTOMATIG OR NON-AUTOMATIGC. 


A STEEL SHEATHED WOODEN DOOR 
WHICH IS FIREPROOF. 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE FIRIZ OFFICES COMMITTEE. 


ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, AND WILL NOT BUCKLE NOR WARP. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


DOWSON, TAYLOR & COMPANY. Ltd., 
14_ VICTORIA "STREET LONDON; AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 


PERRY & CO. os 


Milbieetes ae BY APPOINTMENT. CANDELABRA, &e. 
! 4 _REPRODUOTIONS OF 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London. W. The FINEST EX AMPLES. 


‘ol. LVI, of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Priee 12s, 6d. Office ° 475. Strand, London, W.C,. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT | REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


(Marcu 11, 1898. 


ED 0 beard 


‘ S ee Se 


EBBW VALE. 
For erection of county schools.” 


For erection of a br 


HANLEY. 
ewery, with offices attached, in Victoria 


Ak) Baws 
‘ Messrs. 'R. SCRIVENER '& Sons, hit 
w. G. ‘Thomas ° £2938 Seen £33; 00 settee Place Hanley. wi 
Mainwaring & Davies . 2,892.-0 oO 58.0 0 J. Wilton ? 0 ieee 
Te S.Foster.. - 2,795.0 0 25) O10 Uae op: smibrey : 4.895 ee 
W. Morgan .(y . - PMR et ek ciliebel Tomkinson & Bettelley . 4,883 0 0 
Williams & Rogers + 2,745 +O FOO Alea Bros. hee te a 
R. Edwards . : 2,675 0 O 40 0 0 TR: Yoxall es rages 
J. Morgan 2,645 0-0 16.0 0 Come. . Gee ree 
D. Vaughan. 2,558 0 0 ie T. Gopwin, Hanley (accepted ) 4,668 0 o 
et ts: Spee oO 45 0 0 E° Chines 4,445 9 0 
>. T. Davies 2,484 0 O — : 
E. Davies-& Sons 2,475° 0 O 12-10 -0 | 4 an Pe. . a 
Rowlands & Lloyd © 2°"). 2,425: 0 0 ood ig 3 
A. Lawson & Co., Maindee, For laying-out, levelling and forming streets and back roads on 
ying- g 
Newport (accepted) . eh (253951 O Oun OK Fenton Park Estate. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, 
A. Red brick. B. Extra for buff brick. surveyors, Hanley. | 
FULHAM Tomlinson é s £2, 849 0 0 
¥ F : Sen : Bagnall , ; 2,471 0 90 
or making-up and paving Rainville Road. Mr. CHARLES Embre sae 
BOTTERILL, surveyor. : Willtains ° . 285s 5 . 
Roadway. : ocr) 
Nowell & Co, Kensington . £485 oO Pe eae ee foe ae » Q 
J. Mears Hammersmith EASON. nO : : ete 
Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith 43I 0 0 eR Pore (accepted) : : oer O79 
J. Greenham, Hammersmith 3950) "0 7 ; s- 415797 | Ons 
jJohnson . . ¢ | 1,600 Ose 
York Be: 
Nowell & Co. : 63363 "INO 
Vittoria, a ; 
Victoria Stone Co., Bishopsgate Street Within... 250 0 oO HUDDERSFIELD. 
Imperial. ; 
|| For erection of a warehouse, offices, entrance gateway and 
Imperial Stone Co., East Greenwich 17 09%) ToS other work at Clough House Mills. Messrs. JoHN KIRK 
GREAT MISSENDEN. : & SONS, architects, Huddersfield. 
For erection of detached villa residence at Potter's Row,]| Accepted tenders. 
Great Missenden, for Mrs. Wright. Mr. GUEST LUCKETT, J. Spee eo Wolie 
architect, Aylesbury. ’ 
SENIOR & CLARKE, Nes (accepted ). ne Baa Pee 
t of five t S. ; ; 
mnie ati Solas A. Beevers & Sons, painter. 
HAMMERSMITH. W. E. Jowitt, slater. 
For painting tanks on roofs and fixing new eaves, gutters, &c. H. ara athe rome 
Fulham Palace Road. ooke, concreter 
Vicor & Co, 49 Southampton Row (accepled). £120 0 0 W. H.tHaywood & Co., patent glazing. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BULLDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK , | 7 


as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, EPer STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
‘ gr cca seen ine NI NAN 


WELLS & CO. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
~ 66 PADDINGTON STREET, W. | 


Estimates Free. 9 


Complete Installations. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


LIMITED, 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings. 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, | 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Hand Carving of every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


WALL TIES. 


Illustrations, 
Prices, & Number 
to the cwt, of 
eleven _ different) 
patterns on appli- 

cation to 


76 OLD ST., 


Wrought. 800in 1 cwt. LONDON, &O. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
{VU ‘Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W. "| 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


ert any 


ia 


jal “i 


AeA ae Ro) 
DONEREDS 


ae wh 


London Showroom=-155 Queen Victoria St., E.0. | 


.G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in. London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, ‘Gates, 
Railings, &c. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING, . HOT. -WATER WORK, COIL CASES, 
“.Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE COLD MEDAL RANCE,” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERRAM:: Rue 1854, 


PHILLIPS’ PATEN 


pps 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE Di 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIP: 


NEWPORT, MON. 
JOHN CLARK, 


45,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD pe acai W. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WiREW ORK 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, seven, Lime Scree 
Nursery fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &c. 
Spectal low quotations for Wirework for the ‘protection 0 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot sup 
Price Lists ua Illustrations post free on applica! tion, | 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, London." ” 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 10 ARCHITEOTS! DEsraNs. 


2-PLY 


«WILT ne 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING — 
With or without Boards. - 
WILLESDEN. PAPER AnD CANVAS WORK 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
. (ESTABLISHED 1870.) 
ee SES SS SRSA NC SESETED NE EERSTE 
ASES for BINDING THE ARCHITEC 
ihe "Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, W.C. |. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HUN SLET. 


Fo or laying about 1,300 5 lineal. yards of 8-inch pipe sewers, the 
construction of manholes, lampholes, filters, channels, &c, 


KETTERIN G—continued. 


For supply and delivery of sluice and other valves required in 
the construction of new waterworks at Desborough. Mr. 
J. B. EVERARD, engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


Mr. SAM SHAW, engineer, ere 


J. Bentley . . ~£1,026 3 3 Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co. . £450 18 11 
Bs) Wauseon ie ig. aie, 1,017 16 7 J. Wolstenholme. Bei itred ack » 391 13 II 
W. Simpkiss . . . . . Oosnor 4. Warner & Co: . , : j = o' "398" 45 0 
M. Arundel : - “ : - ~ - 881 16 2 Glenfield Co. .. 4 F - ° Pc ye 
W. Doleman . : ‘ ; : 607 8 10 Hamilton, Woods & Cot x ° oe Magqtise o 
S. Nee : . ao Wg em Te . $59 19 6 Blakeborough & Sons : ets, 305 10 2 
Slinger se : 59 12 10 | For supply and delivery of pipes me specials required in the 
J. KEIGHTLEY, 2 Arthington Grove, Hunslet, 8 Ce alee of ne Phot m at Dechorouen, Mr..J. B: 
Leeds (accepted) . zy ‘ ; ° i sare O EVERARD, engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
Stanton Ironworks Company . . ° - £1,559 0 O 
HORNCASTLE. Cochrane & Co. zi * ; tA Onl 2 
For erection of the Stanhope Memorial. Mr. H. LINGEN Staveley Coal and Iron Company ° : «| 13353%-9 0 
BARKER, architect, Hereford. 
R. Bridgeman . . : ° : “4 532 0 Oo 
W. Wade . : ; : : 439 90 O LEYTON. 
Dennis, Gill & Son. . : 427 © 0} For making-up, paving and kerbing ceitain private streets. 
Waves. 4% lk 407 0 oO Mr. WILLIAN Pawson, surveyor. 
S..Sherwin . - . A A 3 839710 0 G> Bellmas : A : 4 ‘ - £8; 786° 7 9 
Boulton & Sons . : eMg5or7.010 T. Adams. ‘ 3 ‘ ? 8,693 18 5 
WALTER & HENSMAN, Horncastle (accepted) 355.0 0 G. Wilson. 8,622 18 o 
J. Jackson 3 7,822 roe) 
massa. Sige <a poe 
For completing medical officer’s new residence, near Galbally. Bonner a Cals. i ; : est ae 
J. HEFFERNAN, co. Limerick (accepted) £200 0 o AMEE Poriant : 7/028 19 11 
Surveyor’s estimate . 7,618 0 oO 


KETTERING. 
For construction, delivery, fixing and setting to work of two 


“For paving, kerbing, laying crossings, &c., in certain public 
streets. Mr. WILLIAM DAWSON, surveyor. 


Crossley’s Otto gas-engines, pumps, gearing, girders and |»), G. Bell, Tottenham . De - £4,670 4 8 
other work required in construction of new waterworks, | .- 1+ Adams, Wood Green . - 4591 4 =I 
Desborough. Mr. J. B. EVERARD, engineer, 6 Millstone G. Wilson, Walthamstow . 4,469 15 0 
Lane, Leicester. W. Griffiths, Bishopsgate . 4,167 12 11 
Suimvonio. 00. Limited:; ¢0:6397 9. £1,181 0 Oo Bonnett & Co., Chelmsford 4,163 9 0 
Poawwarmer 6 O06. te i 1,016 10 o| &-J. Anderson, Poplar nts ote: 
J. Wolstenholme . "i : 916 16 6 Engineer's estimates. y-s%. , » : : - 4,198 o Oo 
Dixon & Fish . . : 898 15 0 | For erection of a brick boundary wall and sheds in the Town 
Pratchitt Bros. . . 896 0 Oo Hall yard. Mr. WILLIAM DAWSON, surveyor, Leyton. 
Crossley Bros., Limited 849 0 O F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone : £414 15 o 
G. F, Jessop & Co. . ; 789 3 0 Hayton, Hackney Road 393 0 9 


AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


Blue Cape Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, and most Effective Removable Siverias extant, to prevent 
. Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &c., &c., in Private Houses and Publie Buildings. 
Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows :—‘ We have pleasure in stating that the work done by you is 
entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure i in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 
specialties will induce business.—We are, &c., &c.” 


For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 


THE. CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIM. Head Offices: 8 Minories, London, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘* LIOHT WITZ, LONDON.” ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS. 


ZINC, COPPER AND IRON ROOFING, &. 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL WORK ‘OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Architects’ own Designs carefully carried out. Designs for Ornamental Work submitted. 
TIMATES FREE FOR WORK FIXED COMPLETE IN ANY PART OF GREAT BRIT 
For CHEAPNESS in Price and PROMPTNESS in the execution of our Work, WE FEAR NO COMPETITION. 
YOUR INQUIRIES: WILL BE ESTEEMED BY 


L. LICHTWITZ & CO., The Metropolitan Zinc Works, Carlton Bridge, Westbourne Park, London. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, 


House Oistern fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Oharcoal. 
with a Cistern sutes- superier to any others. 


LIMITED, 


Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whaberes, and 
Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1970. 
The Lancet, January 12,1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23; 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
Priee, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


poucatere and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, Bee H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinbur 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at t 
London, Wriatoease 8t. George's, 8t. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, hen he 
and at allthe Schools established by the School Board ter Lenden. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s. each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 7s. 6d. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting impurities in Water, 10s. 6d, and 21s. each. 


157 STRAND. W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House). LONNON 
ESTABLISHED _ 1861. National Telephone, No. 7022, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” 


| Aoi crit Tube Works, Wolverhampton. 


MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
PLEASE APPLY FOR LIsts. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 

For alterations and additions to the Bell public-house, Wands- For new school, Rosendale Road—Boys and girls, 476 ;. infants 
worth Road. Mr. GEO. HUBBARD, architect; 23 k insbury (temporary). 276 ; total, 752; with schoolkeeper’s house. 
Circus, E.C, | . - J. Carmichael . s ‘ ‘ ; : £16, 938 0 o 

Wall & Co. A é ‘ A - . Ei23100 jo" oO Wi AE Dabbs . ‘ . ; I é 16,778 0. o 
Balaam Bros. . or aes ; ¥ siti, 2050/0 OE ar wah t ' , : 3 " 16, O15. 0. O 
Godson & Sons : 6 i “ ; sii2jJO507) 01-0 F. & H. F. Higgs é : : » 16,488" Ge & 
JeCskichards ;: ; : : - :  -2;035 0 Oo Holloway Bros. : 4 A . O62 soe 
Turtle & Appleton .. ; ; 2) 1;000:5 07 0 OG Awrance & Sons z f ; 16,053 0 o 
W. NASH,, New Cross (accepted) : 1,891 0 oO G. E. Wallis & Sons i . é 15,982 00 

For new theatre, Kennington Park Road and South PlacésSiE., Stimpson & Co. : : é i . SD 5s6r Os eee 
for Mr. Robert Arthur. Mr. W. G. R. SPRAGUE, archi- Treasure & Son * : DER Ss OS, Oh ote ge 
tect, Fitzalan House, Arundel Street, Strand. Mr. A. R. 


HENDERSON (late Brunsden & Henderson), surveyor, | For providing stepped feone) in six classiSonhes Lillie Road. 


47 Pall Mall, S.W. A. B. Bugler & Co. : ‘ ‘ : - £169, 10) 
Martin, Wells & Co. .. £38 810 ‘© 0+. £30,887..0% © W.R. & A. Hide. . : P . - «  FT§ hae 
J. Shillitoe & Soris °. 37,250.07, 0 39,950 0 O Lathey Bros. 5 bh hae * vies: -) 00-15) aaa 
G. Longden & Sons *. « 1360,400°"0"'0 38,455 0 O W. Hammond . : 5 ‘ ; : «3, LO ae 
S. R. Lamble : ‘ FIO; 325 NO" O 37320 30) xO F.G. Minter* . é . : : =, 00s amma 
ee ee i eC ae pedi 2 i ee 2 : For removing two iron buildings, &c., from the Millwall site 
Patman & Fotheringham . 35,691 0 0 36,717, 0 0 and re-erecting them on Middle Row site. 

W. Downs . i 2a 35305 Om 36,400 0 O T. J. Hawkins & Co. . : . : : - £870 0 0 
McCormick-& Sons : 21355330 7.0 40 36,360 0 oO Croggon & Co... ne ee ge A ange : - 830 0 0 
Beer & Gash : : . 35,275° 0 O 36,285 0 0 Humphreys, Limited . : 5 3 ; . 830-0 o 
H. Burman & Sons «. 3 2A GS On WO 26,200), 07:0 I. Cruwys . : : : : - : - 698 0 0 
J. Grover & Sons d oS SLOG hol LO 26,236° 5.0.0 W. Harbrow*  . : : : ; : - 698 0 o 
F. & H. F. tliggs : - 35,100 0 0 36,180. 0 O| Foy executing structural alterations, repairs and painting, in 
Harris & Wardrop 2 oa DAN ame 35,874 9 0 order to adapt an old house on the site for a school- 
H. L. Holloway «. ; a aeernd ee ea 302750 ei? keeper’s residence, Rotherfield Street. 

Kirk & Randall .. ‘ 2,» 34,356. 07.0 35,330' O° O Wo Silicon £750 0 © 
Foster & Dicksee . MISE Rao Oro &9 BOAT! NON AK Martin : ; pera i769 owe 
Tyvieck: Sonsi? 2.2) screen 3 Ren ionKO)w-4 3A,200) Ou E Beton 0 . See 7s oi 
Stimpson & Co. . : WAS 25952 0 70 34835110 9 . uy " ; eet aa : ; . 
= ‘ten s 3755 3493 Stimpgon:&«Cornf+4. Ban Sa ea 444.0 0 

De Oe ne + 31)340, OO: '(3B:553 9) OF EL MeConmick & Sons.2iiiiiy se ianeeee Oe 434. 0 ec 

W. WALLIS (accepted) . '20,84neo% fo 31,955,404 .0 Seavens Brosh ‘ 338 0 
A. Bath stone. B. Portland stone. : RBA 
LONDON S‘%HOOL BOARD. *! For underpinning two external walls of south-east wing of main 
For shifting partition in girl’s department, Gloucester Grove building, Grafton Road. _ 

East. GRAB en. ic G . . . «AMBRE On 0% 
Bi TChinchen + , 3 i 3 H J L6E WOO F. Britton . : ‘ 4 : Lay yoy O 
W. Brown .. : ; ; : : : Si 4841O.0 O G. SS. Williams & Son 3 . lle ee 
W. Hammond , : : ; s : iy BSHO. oO McCormick & Sons | : : : : ) {18Ze095 O 
C. Gurling * : ‘ ; : ‘ R fyn36.1 OO Stevens Bros.* . - ost bese CO” 

* Recommended for acceptance. ae Recomended ie aceon aneal 


RIGHARD ISAAG, FIRE ENGINEER, grass e IRONFOUNDER, "oGPPERSMITH, é, 


Brass and Copper Work, Pumps, all kinds of Plumbers’ Material, Locks, Ironmongery, Iron Castings, Picks Shovels, and Road Fools. eR 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR BRIGADES, BUILDINGS, AND. PRIVATE USE. 
FIRE MAINS AND PUMPS FIXED. 
No Building or House is Safe after the Great Fire in London without a Chemical Fire Engine.—Price |5/= to £7, 


These Portable Engines are exactly on the same principle as the Chemical Fire Engine now used by the Liverpool Fire Brigade with most satisfactory results. 
BAR FITTINGS, BEER ENGINES, GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT AND: BELL FITTINGS. 


AS SOU rE oe OHMRI STrrReE EE 4 aie Kuk WE RPO OL. TELEGRAPHIC Apparss Uae LIVERPOOL, 


Prize Medal, Liverpool, 1886. Silver Medal for Fire Appliances, Wirral Show, Birkenhead, 1893. Prize Medal and Two Certificates, Health Exnibition, Liverpool, 1894. 


RUSTLE ss 


FURNACE PANS 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


GUARANTEED TO BE RUSTLESS, AND 
AFFORD PERFECT PROTECTION TO LINEN. 


: Sole a ee RUSTLESS IRON CoO., KEIGHLEY. 
~-HIQHEST AWARDS EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95-97.—Awarded the Royal Photographio Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS,: ROYAL: PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1895—97, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
i Na Bh id BD I Not Gok GN ms el Fg FE 


PRICH LIST AND HSTIMATEHS OWN, APPLICATION: a 


KL 
RUSTLESS. 1, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued, 


For heating, Northey Street. - 
W. G. Cannon & Sons . 


Purcell & Nobbs .°.. “ : e 69 0 Oo 
G. Davis : : 4 : 68 Io 9 
Berry, Campball & Go.» 4 : . : 65 I0 o 
J. Grundy. . ° . . 63 5 o 
J. F. Clarke & Sons * : : . 63-6 o 


* Pecoinmended for acceptance. 


For replacing wood trimmers to three fireplaces with iron joists. 
St. John’s, Halley Street. 


Johnson & Co. . : A : ‘ ‘ SALIby O. O 
A. W. Derby ; é PI A A “ eos 2a’ .O 
J. Kybett . . . ‘ oes ee . OO. .Ov 0 
mts. Darker. , : . : eas | O ..0 
i Jackson & Son ‘ , ’ : ; 357.0: “O 
D. GIBB & Co. (accepted) , : . . 45.0 0 


LOWESTOFT. 

For erection of a boiler-house, shaft and well cover at Oulton 
workhouse, near Lowestoft. Mr. ALFRED CLARKE, archi- 
tect, 126 London Road, Lowestoft. 


W. Knight . : Pont; Satieis the 405051 0 O 
(8: Ci i ICAREC nACS alt 1 etnies.) | aa 666 0 0 
Swatman Bros. . : d - HyOGS 2). 2 
J. ASHBY, Lowéstoft (accepted) - : : cin 575, O. .O 


MACCLESFIELD. 

For supplying and constructing about 3} miles of 7-inch and 
9-inch stoneware and cast-iron pipe sewers, together with 
manholes, lamp-shafts, pumping station, precipitation 
tanks, effluent carriers, &c., at Poynton. Mr. 
THORPE, surveyor, 19 King Edward Street, Macclesfield. 


T. & W. Meadows : . : : : - £5,580 0 O 
W. Underwood & Bro, , ° . “ Meisel lg at oO 
A. Kellett . ; : : A - - 44\752¢ OO 
M. Hall & Sons : ‘ - A : AS TOIL Of O 
J. Slinger & Sons 4 . : . : » 4,599 9 oO 
A. Taylor ° ° . a ° . r) ° 4,475 Oo Oo 
J. Randall . : * 4,415 0 Oo 
F,. BARKE, Stoke-on- “Trent (accepted) aes 70n., OL O 


JAMES | 


MARGATE. 


For sinking deep borehole in the Dane. 
borough engineer. 


Mr. ALBERT LATHAM, 


Imperial Iron & Artesian Well Works , £372 214 0 
J. Wilson & Co. : . . . 3,073 Bi O 
T. W. N. Crawford “ : . 4 MBOOE ELD! SO 
J. Henderson & Sons : : 7 «1415937 <10bO 
Neill & Booth . . : . . . yIZs0..aeS 
Le Grand & Sutcliffe ‘ : i d » 1,430 040 
R. D. Batchelor : . : : 4 edo 7* Tes 
Duke & Ockenden . ° F ; ; OST 39 W100 
CO Chapman & Sons ~ HkE327* TONS 
Vivian’s Boring and Exploration Co. ‘: + /t,3027 10 0 
T. Tilley & Sons ; . ; d - oT OR atone 
E. Timmins & Sons . ‘ s I,0A7 Owe 
C. ISLER & Co., Southw ark (accepted ) e » 1,040 0 0 


MARSDEN. 
For erection of a chancel, morning chapel, clergy and choir 
vestries, organ loft, &c., to church. Messrs. JOHN KIRK 
& SONS, architects, Huddersfield. 
Accepted tenders. 
S. & J. Whitehead, mason. 
Wood Bros., joiner. 
J. Bottomley, plasterer and painter, 
F. Goodall, plumber. 
W. E. Jowitt, slater. 
J. Grundy, heating apparatus. 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 
For enlarging the convalescent home. Mr. EDWARD RICHARDS, 
architect, Manor Office, 3 Park Crescent, Torquay. 


J. Smerdon . ‘ : : : : : hf, 8001.0 <0 
JeChabbacw. : : ; . ‘ : BOG 50 LO 
Pa Bovevuid: ‘ : ‘ ° . : . 840 0 0 
Parker . : ‘ ‘ . : ‘ . aioe he LOG 
J. McKellar. é : ‘ : : : at O25 One O 
W. Brenton. : . : + Ol Go nar a 
Bs Yeon 2 : : : - 750. O80 
W. Blackmore - . : ; 747 10 O 
R. Harris 22% 8. 6 
Goss, Ellacombe, Torquay (accepted ¥ 699 0 Oo 


" OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head Offices: 


HE BATH STONE FIRMS. L™- 


n TELEGRAMS, 


LONDON ' DEPoTs— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W, 
L. & S.WR. NINE Exms, 8.W. 


BA TEX. 


IwooRPoRaTina PIOTOR & BONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONHOO,, Lid., 


R. J. MARSH & OO, Lid., 8. R, NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd, 


QUARRIES. | gl® eattig™ QUARRIES, F. 2 Tey, 
MONK’S PARK. {ul an gene BOX GROUND. 6% 
CORSHAM DOWK. HE we She COMBE DOWN. 
: CORNGRIT. geotn® To be STOKE GROUND. | 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. qpft™ gh __obtsined only of) Wecrwoop GROUND | Registered’ 
TRADE MARK. @ The Bath Stone Firms, Ld | | TRADE MARK 
1 Sei isis Rwabdea 
PRatecures ot |: |W. WATSON. & SONS, | ° | 2 cont os onc 
OPTICAL and other | rs MEDALS 
Opticians to H.M. Government. at the principal 
INSTRUMENTS International 
of Exhibitions of the 
) Highest Quality only. ESTABLISHED 1837. World. 
—_§_ $A LL ES EET IT IG 


ESTEPONA Ran TRE ITE CAEN AT— D ON 
W. & 8. publish Eight entirely distinct Catalogues of Instruments.—No. 6 illustrates and describes 


HALL BAROMETERS. POCKET ANEROIDS, with Im- 


p “et 10 0. 
STANDARD BAROMETERS.. 


STORM GLASSES. 
SELF-RECORDING BAROMETERS, : 
&e., &e. HOUSE THERMOMETERS. 


SUN DIALS. CLINICAL THERMOMETERS. 


SURVEYORS’ ANEROIDS. 
SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES. 


** TRAVELLERS’ SETS,” Aneroid, 
Compass, and Thermometer, 
£4 10. O in case. 

The WAR OFFICE COMPASS. 

The COLONIAL COMPASS. 

BINOCULAR & FIELD GLASSES. 

TELESCOPES, Portable and 
Astronomical. 


SCOPES. 
GARDENERS’ THERMOMETERS. 
RAIN GAUGES, &c., &e. 


) W. WATSON & SONS, 313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, & 78 SWANSTON STREET, MELBOURNE. 


STEREOSCOPES and GRAPHO- *y 
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MIDDLETON. THORNBURY. ; 

For construction of pipe sewers in Manchester Old Road, | For erection of infant school and alterations and extensions to. 
Market Place, Lodge Street, Townley Street, Oswald the existing mixed school. Mr. SAMUEL FUDGE, architect, 
Street and Kenyon Lane, with manholes, lampholes, &c. Thornbury. 

Mr. H.. LEONARD HINNELI, engineer, 41 Corporation | TUCKER BROS. (acceffed)  . . . . £2,603 8 o 
Street, Manchester. TORPOINT. 
ETHERIDGE & CLARK, Manchester (accepted per schedule), For alterations in connection with supplying and fixing baths: 
: and lavatories at the workhouse. 
NEWTON bees : : STEPHENS & Co., New Street, Millbrook, near 

For enclosing and fitting the show-yard, in connection with the Plymouth (accepted ) i : ; f L341 Ong 
Devon County Agricultural Association’s Show. UXBRIDGE 

Te pita x : ; ‘ 5 i £078 4 ; For ijeigaens of er ae yp. a one pipe: 
-R. . . . . : : ' eae sewers, with manhole chambers, flushing, tanks, &c. Mr. 

J. H. FOADEN, Ashburton (accepted) . : - 735 11 8 JOHN ANSTIE, engineer, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
NORWICH. G. RUTTER, Barry, Cardiff (accepted) . . £18,598 18 in 

For private street works in Ashby, Barker, Paddock and Rail- _ WALES. 

way Streets. Mr. A. E. COLLINS, city engineer. For painting and decorating of Zoar Chapel, Ystalyfera. Mr. 
j. arn a, ; : : : - : HLAstZ5°1Eo 0 JOHN D. REEs, architect, Bryntirion, Ystalyfera. 
R. Clarke, jun. . , : : ; : 2 F104 AZO H. Gape : . : 5 ; 5 : - £88 10 o. 
W. J. Botterill . : . : : : 2 1,059. ONO S. P. Phillips . : ; : : : : . 88ers 
G. Rackham . : ‘ ; : ; - 964 13 4 PUGSLEY & SON, Waterloo Street, Swansea (ac- 
A.C. W. Hobman . ; ; : : : S250 G0 cepted ) 5 : : : * : - 58. 1 aeae 
W. A. Read, Derby Street* . ; : 5 810 0 oO WATFORD. 
* Recommended for acceptance. For levelling, paving, kerbing, metalling, flagging, channelling,, 
lighting and making-good Wiggenhall Road, St. James's, 
SCOTLAND. Reed and. Cauicld sues ae 
For repairs of church, manse and offices at Fortingall. Wiggenhall Road. 
J. Irvine, carpenter . : . : ; -£76 0 0 B. Nowell & Sons — . : : : - - £799 0 
A. Robertson, slater se 52 18 Bil aa Cathey BN 
A. Brenner, mason é p : : . 049) OV Ie G. R. Mann. ; : : 3 f . 625 orem 
A.'& J.- Menzies, plumber. .0) 20 2. 23) O SMa Tatroaaag (accepted ) ey es 
A. R. Archibald, painter ‘ A ; : tO LS com St. James's Road. 
B. Nowell & Sons : 3 ; ; +, O52 Omg 
; SKIPTON. ‘ : A. T. Catley : x ; 3 : : a, PAOUOREO: 

For erection of a store and warehouse in Keighley Road. G. R. Mann. } 3 . 7 ; ‘ . GRR ou 
Messrs. BARBER, HOPKINSON & Co., architects, Craven F. Dupont ; , : : i ’ . (6200 Onno 
Bank Chambers, Keighley. HEARN & BAILEY, Cross Street (accepted ) «55 213ee 

Accepted tenders. Garfield Street. 
G. Bradley, mason. B. Nowell & Sons “ . ° A -. 364 One» 
Bailey & Shaw, joiner. A. T. Catley ; 3 3 : : < +: 3302-0720: 
T. Throup, slater. F. Dupont 4 : ; - ; + H2Q8 S30 150 
J. Greenwood, plasterer. G. R. Mann. . : : : ; : +, 292:°0) 0 
A. Higginbotham, plumber. H. B. Watkins. : okay. oe MM PS 
R. Proctor, painter. | BRACEY & CLARKE, Leavesden Road (accepted) 280 0 Oo 


THE UNITED ASBESTOS PATENT. 


= “SALAMANDER srconro 
TRADE MARK. we ; DECORATIONS 


TRADE MARK, 
Designs by eminent Artists may be decorated and re-decorated in any style. Do not shrink or open at the Joints. 


A ORE GS By the use of this | 
nt ye le Fireproof Material 


LATEST DESIGNS, 


WHICH ARE 


Lath and Plaster and 
Inflammable Partitions, 
Ceilings, &c., 
THE RISKS OF FIRE 
Are Reduced. 


Greatly in advance of 
anything before produced 


RELIEF DECORATIONS. 


ES Bk STRIKING PLASTER 
VERY BOLD RELIEF. EFFECTS. — 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT. EASY TO HANG. 


Bo 


EXTRA HIGH RELIEF CEILING (Four Panels, No, 1076, 30 in. by 30 in. per Panel). 


“*SALAMANDER’ is capable of being moulded to the highest degree of relief necessary, and its appearance corresponds to that of 
the very best modelled plaster work.”—The Journal of Decorative Art. 


‘ 


PRIOES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE UNITED ASBESTOS GO., LTD. 158-160 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Chief Offices— Dock House, Billiter Street, E.C. _Also at Manchester, Newcastle, Liverpool, Hull, Cardiff, Glasgow, Bristol, &c., &e. 
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WORTHING. 


For covering service reservoir near Broadwater by means of a 
roof made of concrete, supported by cast-iron columns and 
rolled-steel joists. Mr. JAMES MANSERGH, engineer, 
5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


W. H. Field & Co. . ; ‘ : . he Z00l 19" 1 
G. Bell’ >. : ; A ‘ : ; 7 2,500'°O O 
A, CrRoucH, Worthing (accepted) . oa 2442" 3° 6 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE new catalogue which has just been issued by the Hartshill 
Brick and Tile Company (J. & T. Birks) is a model of what 
such publications should be. At once attractively got up, 
concise and complete, it gives well-drawn sketches of the various 
wares manufactured by the firm with the price of each piece. 
As the firm’s manufactures are so well known it is perhaps 
unnecessary to remind our readers that these comprise air 
bricks, angle tiles and ridges, building, paving and ventilating 
bricks, crests, copings, cornices, chimney pots, closet pans, 
date and monogram panels, encaustic and floor tiles, finials, 
mural tiles, ornamental ridges, &c., &c. 


MEssRS. COTTERELL Bros. have sent us their pattern-book 
for 1898, and we are pleased to say that the new season’s 
patterns for wall-papers, &c., leave nothing to desire on 
the score of design and colouring. All tastes have to be catered 
for, and this need Messrs. Cotterell assiduously meet, as among 
the many designs provided all styles are to be found. Thus 
capital examples will be found in Italian and Flemish Renais- 
sance, Adams, Chippendale, Louis Quatorze, Louis Seize, &c. 
Not the least pleasing of the wall decorations are the new art 
papers in plain colours, of which there is an endless variety. 
These when enriched with picture-rail and a handsome frieze 
produce a particularly happy effect and form an admirable 
background for furniture and pictures. Some very fine designs 
will be found among the ceiling-papers, as well as high relief 
effects in Latura, Lincrusta, Anaglypta, Asbestos-Cordelova, 
Lignomur, &c. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._GLOUCESTER: SOUTH AISLE, LOOKING EAST.. 
CHAPEL OF ST. ANDREW, AND ENTRANCE TO CRYPT AND, 


SOUTH CHOIR AISLE. 


SCREEN IN OWSTON FERRY CHURCH, 


BARON’S DOWN, LEWES, SUSSEX._ENTRANCE FRONT. 
GARDEN FRONT. 


MANSION AT 76 FITZJOHN’S AVENUE, HAMPSTEAD. 


STATUE OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST, BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new City Hospital, Ham Green, Bristol, is being warmed 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent 
double-fronted Manchester stoves, with ornamental tiled sides 
and descending smoke flues. 

SOME new friezes have been produced by Wylie & 
Lochhead, Limited, which merit attention from architects and 
decorators. The designs were prepared by Mr. F. Hamilton 
Jackson and Mr. Arthur Watkin. The process used is 
interesting so far that the outline only is used in relief, leaving 
the spaces between for colour decoration. The decorating 1s 
entirely a hand process, and the result has the charm and 
accidental effect that is absent with mechanical printing. The 
friezes deserve popularity for their novelty and beauty. 

ARCHITECTS and draughtsmen would do well to make 
themselves acquainted with the facilities for the reproduction 
and duplication of plans, sketches, &c., which are offered by 
the “Autographic” process. By means of this 
actual facsimile copies may be rapidly obtained from a single 
drawing, manuscript or type-written original. The machine is 


compact and inexpensive, and it is particularly cleanly in use.., 


Its inventor claims that the “ Autographic” is the only process 
by which manuscript and type-written matter may be combined 
on the same sheet of paper. 

OWING to increased business, Messrs. T. & R. Boote, 
Limited, of the Patent Tile Works, Burslem, are removing 
their London office from Waltham Buildings to more con- 
venient premises at Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton 
Buildings, Holborn, E.C. The change takes place on March 25, 


invention - 


4 PAGE #kKOM HEWETSONS NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE. 


| No, 319.—The ‘‘ WORTLEY ” CARVED OAK ee $20.—CARVED OAK HALL COSY CORNER, No. 321.—The “‘ KNIGHT” CARVED OAK 
es ' ARM-CHAIR, £4 15s. 6 ft. Gin. high, £24 10s. ARM-CHAIR, £4 5s, 


: ARTISTIC FURNISHERS AND . 
WETSONS, ‘icrcuss xno, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 
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and will, no doubt,.be duly appreciated by their customers, 
whose wishes will, as heretofore, be attended to by Mr. Thomas 
Foster, the courteous agent of the firm. Messrs. Boote have 
recently completed some important contracts for tiling, amongst 
which are the Blackwall Tunnel, Rangoon and Pretoria 
Government offices, and almost the whole of the interior of the 
Birkbeck Bank Buildings, in which their office will in future be 
situated, and which will therefore be a permanent specimen of 
their work. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Mont Blanc Observatory is to be removed piecemeal to 
a new site, where it will be no longer subject to certain incon- 
veniences inseparable from its present position. 

A PULPIT of marble and alabaster has just been erected in 
St. Cuthbert’s parish church, Edinburgh. It stands on four 
columns of the choice: red.marble of St. Ambrozia, Verona, 
with bases and carved capitals of Italian alabaster. The front 
panel bears a representation of the angel of the everlasting 
Gospel (Revelation xiv. 6).. The other panels and the balus- 
trade are inlaid with Verde Antico marble from the ancient 
Thessalian quarries. 

THE new headquarters of the Volunteer Medical Staff 
Corps, Leeds, were opened by the Lord Mayor on March 8. 
The new premises, which are situate’ in St. James’s Street, 
consist of a drill hall, staff offices, orderly offices, clothing 
stores and residence for staff sergeant, with the rear portion of 
the site reserved for the erection of a model hospital in the 
near future., The work in connection with this corps has been 
carried on by Surgeon-Captain de Burgh Birch from its forma- 
tion, The new buildings have been erected from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. William Bakewell, F.R.I.B.A., Leeds. 

THE newly-erected diphtheria block, which has been added 
to the Delancey Fever Hospital at Cheltenham, was opened on 
Saturday afternoon. The new block, which is isolated from 
the main building, consists of three wards for:two beds each, a 
convalescent ward, nurses’-room, bathroom, stores, &c., arranged 
round a corridor 6 feet wide. Messrs. Middleton, Prothero & 
Phillott, of Cheltenham, were the architects and. Messrs. 
Collins & Godfrey, the contractors. The total outlay will 
probably reach 2,500/. 

IN accordance with Lord Bute’s instructions, excavations 
are being made to trace the foundations and the extent of 


the Roman castrum which formed the site on which Cardiff 
Castle was subsequently erected. On Friday last, while the 
workmen were digging at the north-eastern angle of the double 
wall, they turned up several pieces of pottery, while at some 
distance underneath they turned up a large quantity of copper 
slag and the remains of an old Roman smelting furnace, 

THE Edinburgh Architectural Society met on the 2nd jn 
Dowell’s Rooms—the president, Mr. W. Nicholson Cumming, 
in the chair—when Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, representing the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, delivered a lecture on 
“Steam Heating.” The lecturer adopted the plan of discussing 


| the solution of an actual problem before his audience, illus- 


trating the subject by sketches and a working model, showing a 
combined method of steam heating and domestic hot-water 


supply. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. nies 
PLANS have been prepared by Messrs. J. G. & R. G. Cowe for 
a Church institute which it is proposed to erect in the parish of 
St. Oswald, Durham. They provide for a classroom, reading | 
and recreation-rooms, kitchen, &c., in addition to a meeting 
room capable of holding 3co people. ‘The estimated cost of the 
Church institute is 1,200/. taly 
THE foundation-stone of a new Liberal club for the centr: 
district of Birkenhead, which is being erected in Claughton 
Road, to be known as the Town Liberal Club, has been laid. 
THE foundation-stone of a Church institute and parochial 
hall in connection with St. Paul’s Church, Prince’s Park, 
Liverpool, was laid on the 2nd inst. The cost of the work will 
be 3,200/. i 
FOUR memorial-stones of a Congregational chapel were 
laid on the 3rd inst. at Halton, near Lancaster. The chapel is 
intended to provide seating accommodation for 200, and is 
estimated to cost 1,000/.. The old chapel has become too small. 
THE foundation-stone will be laid next week of the new 
church of St. Mark, at Harrogate. The church, which is esti- 
mated to cost between 11,000/. and 12,000/., exclusive of the 
tower, will afford accommodation for 800. «ey 
THE Paisley Landward School Board have passed plans for 
an addition to Cardonald school, Johnstone, ata cost of'2,400/., 
giving additional accommodation for 200 scholars. og 
THE Sheerness Urban District Council have applied to 
the Local Government Board to sanction a loan for 13,700/, for 
the construction of a new iron pier in place of the wooden 
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If the roofs of some of the houses burnt 
dewn in the City had been covered with 
copper instead of zinc (which blazes), or lead 
(which melts), the fire would have been 
arrested at these buildings, as the flames 
could not have escaped through the roof. 


Full particulars for covering Roofs with Copper in the best 
manner will be forwarded on application to 


EWART & SON, 346-350 EUSTON ROAD, 


LONDON, N.w. 
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structure which was built in 1833 and partially destroyed in the 
gale of November 29. 

As recently as last summer a new theatre was opened in 
Dover, and now it is intended to erect another, a large plot 
of land in a prominent position near the sea front having been 
purchased for this purpose on Saturday by a syndicate, at the 
head of which is Mr. Edward Compton, the actor. The theatre, 
which is to be completed before the end of the present year, is 
to accommodate’ about 1,500 people. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Ata meeting of the parliamentary committee of the Leeds 
Corporation it was decided to recommend the City Council to 
formally make a definite offer to the Yorkshire House-to- House 
Electricity Company for their undertaking. 

THE City of London Electric Lighting Company announce 
that they have been induced to modify their scale, and that for 
the future, and from the commencement of the current year, 
the rates will ‘be reduced to 7d¢. per Board of Trade 
unit for the first six units consumed per 8 candle-power 
lamp. ‘For the next four units the charge is to be 6d, for the 
subsequent two 5., and after that 4d. per unit. 

ALL the electric lights in Yarmouth were on Saturday night 
suddenly extinguished through an explosion in the generating 
station, where two engines were wrecked through the con- 
densers having been blown out. ‘The street lighting was after- 
wards restored, but the service to private users, mostly for 
shops, failed utterly. ‘Some days will be occupied in repairs 
before the private service can be again available. Traders 
transacted their business with candles and lamps. 

THE lighting committee of the Sunderland Corporation 
have decided to recommend the Town Council to apply to the 
Local Government Board for a loan of 26,0007. in connection 
with the proposed electric lighting extensions. On sanction to 
borrow this sum being granted, the committee will ask the 
Council for permission to borrow 10,000/. for immediate 
requirements. 

AN alarming explosion occurred on Wednesday last in the 
roadway at the junction of Withy Grove and Corporation Street, 
Manchester. A portion of the footpath was blown up, and a 
number of the fiags were lifted with great violence and sent 
through the window of a staticner’s shop. With the upheaval 
came a mass of flame. Fortunately, no one seems to have been 
injured, although it was reported that one man had a very 
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narrow escape from serious injury. .The explosion occurred in 
close proximity to an electric cable, which runs at this point 
some 2 feet below the surface. It is surmised that there was a 
fusing of the electric wires, and that the flame came in contact 
with gas, and so caused the explosion. An opening about 5 or 
6 feet square was left by the explosion. 

_ THE contract for the complete installation for the electric 
lighting of the headquarters of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
Southwark, S.E., has been given to the National Electric Free 
Wiring Company, Limited, by the London County. Council. 
The work comprises steam dynamo, storage batteries, incan- 
descent and arc lighting complete. The same firm have also 
secured the order for the installation of the electric light at the 
Bridge Hotel, Arundel. The national patent system of house, 
wiring is to be used throughout in both cases. 

THE sixth report of the Hove Electric Lighting Company, 
Limited, for 1897 states that the directors made a very con- 
siderable reduction from January 1, 1897, in the price of current, 
charging the consumers for the first hour 8d. per unit and for 
all current subsequently consumed 4d. per unit only. This re-, 
duction, which practically amounts to 20 per cent. in the charge 
for current, has had the effect anticipated of increasing the 
number of consumers and the consumption of electricity to such. 
an extent that the large reduction is more than compensated 
for by the increased consumption. The revenue from the sale 
of current. has increased to 6,839/., and after debiting profit and 
loss account with the cost of generation and distribution of 
electricity and management expenses, there remains a net 
profit of 3,602/., compared with 3,114/.in 1896. To this amount 
must be added 183¢. brought forward, and after deducting 
debenture interest paid and accrued and the interim dividend 
paid in October last there remains a net balance of 2,092/. 
The directors propose to write the sum of 150/. off preliminary , 
expenses account, to place 600/. to reserve, to declare a dividend 
payable on April 15 at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the 
half-year, making, with the interim dividend, 5 per cent. for the. 
year, and to carry 218/. 7s. 2d. forward. The increase of the 
Company’s business and applications for supply of current from 
residents in new streets entail upon the Company further outlay. 
on mains and machinery, for which additional capital is re- 
quired. The directors therefore propose to increase the capital 
of the Company to 50,000/. by the creation of 2,000 new shares 
of 5/2. each, ranking farz passu with the existing shares. The 
directors propose to make an early issue of 1,000 of these shares. 
which will be offered to the whole of the members of the Com- 
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PRANK SUTTER & CO., G 


TO LEIA 


G Berners St., London, WW. 


SHERWIN & COTTON, 


HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE, ; 
SANITARY POTTERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

TILES, : 

For Fireplaces, Hearths, Furniture, Friezes, Walls, and other Architectural Decoration, &c, 

London Agent: Mr. W. B. CLARKE, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, E.C, 
Patterns and Prices on Application. 


© Smrius 0.0.° Reed. Nop. 191,496. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
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ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
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Electric Lightin g Rules supplied. 
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pany'ro rata at a premium. A’ resolution’ at the meeting will 
also be submitted for consideration, increasing the limit of the 


directors’ borrowing powers frorh 25,000/. to 50,000/. 


ANCIENT ROMAN SAFE DEPOSITS. 


In 1885, during the building of the quarter of Testaccio, in 
Rome, which was the region of the public granaries, an official 
advertisement was found for leasing a “horrea,” or public 
granary, under the empire of Hadrian. The advertisement is 
given in Professor Lanciani’s interesting work, “Pagan and 
Christian Rome,” as follows :— a ar ak 

“To be let from to-day and _ hereafter annually (beginning 
on December 13), these warehouses, belonging to the 
Emperor Hadrian, together with their granaries, wine cellars, 
strong boxes and repositories. 

“The care and protection of the ‘official watchmen ‘is 
included in the lease. 

“Regulations :—I. Any one who rents rooms, vaults or 
strong boxes in this establishment is expected to pay the rent 
and vacate the place before December 1 Zz: 

“II. Whoever disobeys regulation No. I., and omits to 
arrange with the horrearius (or keéper-in-chief ) for the renewal 
of his lease, shall be considered as liable for another year, the 
rent to be determined by the average price paid by others for 
the ‘same room, vault or strong box. This regulation to be 
enforced in case the horrearius has not had an opportunity to 
rent the said room, vault or strong box to other people. 

“TIT. Subletting is not allowed. The administration will 
withdraw the watch and the guarantee from rooms, vaults or 
strong boxes which have been sublet in violation of the existing 
rules. / ; ; Nae ogee 

“IV. Merchandise or valuables stored in these warehouses 
are held by the administration as security for payment of rental. 

“V. The tenant will not be reimbursed by the administra- 
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Measures were also kept in the temples. 
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on this account were safe from thieves. Official weights and 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


A REPORT has just been issued as a Parliamentary paper 
of the proceedings of the Board of Trade under the Light 
Railways Act, 1896, during the period ended December 31, 
1897, and of the proceedings of the Light Railway Commis. 
sioners during the period ended N ovember 22, 1897. ae 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, who signs the report, states that 


‘immediately on the passing of the Act the Board of Trade 
‘issued a memorandum, addressed to local authorities, drawing 


attention to its provisions, and in September 1896 rules govern. 
ing. the procedure with respect to applications to the Light 
Railway Commissioners were made by the Board. The orders 
made by the Commissioners and submitted to the Board of 
Trade for confirmation, with the dates on which they were 
received by the department, were as follows :—(1) Basingstoke 
and Alton, July 17; (2) East and West Yorkshire ‘Union, 
August 26 ; (3) Potteries, October 9 ; (4) Hadlow, October 11 : 
(5) Wrington Vale, November 16; (6) Gower, December 13% 
(7) Crewe, December 14; (8) Flamborough and Bridlington, 
December 14 ; (9) West Hartlepool, December 20. The orders 
confirmed on January 1 last, with the date of confirmation, were 
as follows :—(1) Basingstoke and Alton, December 9; (2) East 
and..West Yorkshire Union, December 14; - (3) Potteries, 
December 22 ; (4) Hadlow, December 24. None of the under- 


takings authorised made any claims for financial assistance 


either from the Treasury or from local authorities. Grants, 


however, have been provisionally sanctioned by the Treasury 


in cases which are still under the consideration of the Light 
Railway Commissioners. The Board of Trade have also 
granted a certificate under section 5 (1) of the Act: for the 
benefit of a scheme called the Kelvedon, Tiptree and Tollesbury 
Light Railway. 


In their report the Commissioners state that in December 
1896, twenty-eight applications for orders were made, repre- 
senting an aggregate mileage of about 308 miles. Public local 
inquiries were held in regard to twenty-six of these schemes, 
and it was decided to grant orders in seventeen cases 3 two 
applications were withdrawn before local inquiries into them 
were held, one was adjourned and eight were rejected. In May 
1897 the number of applications: for orders was again twenty- _ 
eight, covering about 276 miles; of these three were with- 
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tion for improvements, additions and other such work which he 
has undertaken on his own account,’ 4 is 

“VI. The tenant must give an assignment of his goods to 
the keeper-in-chief, who shall not be held responsiblé for 
the safe keeping of merchandise or valuables which have not 
been duly declared. The tenant must claim a receipt for the 
said assignment and for the payment of his rental.” 

Many of the temples were also used for the keeping of 
money, jewels, plate, &c. They were constantly watched, and 
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drawn, and public local inquiries have been. held into twenty- 
two of the others. 


| 
| 
| 


It was decided to grant orders in eighteen | 


cases ; in three cases the applications were refused, and in one | 


case decision was deferred. In several cases where the pro- 
posal was to construct railways running along the surface of 
the roads and presenting many of the features of tramways (in 


some cases forming physical junctions with existing systems 


worked under the Tramways Act 1870), the objection was 
raised and pressed that such schemes did not come within the 
scope of the Light Railways Act 1896. The- Commissioners 
have not hitherto rejected on this ground any schemes which 
appeared to possess any of the features of a light railway as 
commonly understood, but have submitted them to the. Board 
of Trade with a report upon such objections. _ One application, 
however, for a line in Taunton, being in their judgment a purely 
urban tramway scheme, was for that reason refused. The 
nature of the various schemes submitted is given in a table, 
and the Commissioners add that there seems so far to be a 
preference for the standard railway gauge, and that some of the 
leading railway companies, especially in Scotland, have availed 
themselves of the Act in a way which, as they believe, will 
result in affording accommodation to districts which would 
hardly have obtained it otherwise. 


ASBESTIC AS A FIRE-RESISTING MATERIAL. 


A TEST was made on January 22 at Messrs. Keifer’s brickworks 
at Arnenkamp, Germany, on the fire-resisting qualities of 
asbestic. | 

In an open space adjoining the ring ovens of the brickworks 
there was erected a small building, 13 feet exterior width, about 


fo feet width of the side walls and 1o feet high to the eaves of | 
the roof. The eaves were finished on all sides and the roof | 


was covered with a layer of brick tiles. The two main walls 
were constructed of wooden uprights covered with boards, upon 
which wooden cross lathing was attached both inside and out- 
side, plastered with asbestic in three coats of a total thickness 


ordinary manner. 

The ceiling of wood was likewise plastered on the lower 
side and an iron girder, 8 inches thick, placed lengthways under 
the ceiling. This girder was also plastered with asbestic. 

To try the fire resistance of this structure it was filled on 


the inside to the height of 1, metre with wood shavings and cut 
wood, consisting of oak and pine mixed, and similarly the: out- 
side of the house was surrounded by wood piled and -placed 
against the walls. 

The whole of the woodwork was then soaked in and covered 
with petroleum, and set on fire at twenty-five, minutes past 
twelve o’clock noon. tae bs 

The fire in the interior did not at first. burn so fiercely, 
owing to a lack of fresh air, but later on increased in intensity, 
while the exterior fire surrounded the whole structure with 
intense heat. At the end of twenty minutes a small blister was 
noticeable on the outside covering at a spot where the plaster 
had been injured by the firewood being thrown against it. At 
the end of twenty-six minutes of fierce fire this same wall was 
subjected to the throwing on it of a strong stream of water 
from the fire-hose in close proximity, and subsequently the 
stone wall was similarly exposed to a strong stream of cold 
water, and a horizontal crack about the centre of the wall across 
the whole width was at once noticed. Later ona perpendicular 
crack, followed by blistering and pealing off of the outer or 
finish coat of the plaster, extending to the second coat. Atthe 
end of twenty-eight minutes the brick wall was subjected to the 
fire-hose, and showed no defect whatever. 

After again pouring water on the wooden front main wall, 
more firewood was added to the interior, and more petroleum 
poured into it to intensify the heat. A pyrometer was now 
introduced, and in a few minutes showed a heat equal to 
1,742 deg. Fahr., though the instrument was placed between 
the two openings, so that the heat generated in the corners of 
the interior could be reasonably estimated at not less than from 
2,009. ta 2,400 deg. Fahr. After forty-five minutes the interior 
fire was, put out... The powerful stream of water applied 
knocked some of the finish coat off the ceiling. When the fire 
had .been extinguished the wooden walls were examined by. 
taking off the plaster, and it was found that the wood was 
barely, warm, while the plaster, in spite of the water poured on, 
was still too.hot to be touched by the hand. The roof was 
found to be absolutely unharmed, the eaves were not in the 


: ‘ tal thic | slightest degree damaged. 
of 1 inch, smoothly finished on the outside and inside in the | 


The near main wall did not show the slightest effect of the 
fire either, and the plaster, having been knocked off one part of 
the iron girder, the iron, on examination, was found unaffected. 

Thus the structure, in spite of the intense heat both inside 


| and out, during forty-five minutes, remained in every part 


perfectly intact. 
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WESLEY'S HOUSE. 


No. 47 City ROAD, a plain and almost dismal-looking house, 
is, says the Standard, sacred to Methodists. ._It was here that 
John Wesley, founder of the Arminian sect, lived and died, and 
hither thousands of people who have carried his principles into 
all parts of the world will turn their steps on the anniversaries 
of his death. 
The house stands to the right of the chapel of which John 
Wesley laid the foundation-stone. It was built under ‘his 
supervision, and until lately was the home of the minister. A 
new residence having taken its place the question arose what 
should be done with Wesley’s house.-. The sentiment of 
Methodism would not endure that it should be desecrated by 
ordinary usage. The mere. suggestion that it should be let 
would have brought into the field ‘many Americans, who have 
offered large. sums for Wesley relics,’ and would not have 
scrupled to transfer the bricks and ‘mortar to their own country. 
From this fate the building has been preserved. ‘In September 
of last year the Rev. T. E. Westerdale, superintendent minister, 
proposed that the house should be endowed and set apart for 
ever as a Methodist museum and a home for sisters who might 
minister to the poor and sick of the neighbourhood. ° This pro- 
posal was received with instant favour. Seven members of the 
congregation agreed to subscribe 5,000/. ‘for the maintenance 
of the museum and the fabric, provided all liabilities on the 
estate were removed. Two thousand ‘five hundred pounds were 
required to fulfil that ‘condition, and in response to an appeal 
3,150¢. was immediately forthcoming. - Without delay the work 
was begun, and for several weeks the house has been given 
over to builders and painters. Two hundred years ago the site 
was little better than a swamp, and an inspection of the founda- 
tions showed that they rested upon piles. The roof also was 
defective, and a sum of 1,080/. had to be’spent in making good 
these essential parts of the structure. The rooms are small, 
and have no interest except that of association. On the first 
floor are three apartments. The front room, facing City Road, 
isthe museum. Inthis apartment will be found several articles of 
furniture used by John Wesley. Among them area chiffonniére, a 
chest of drawers that stood in the room where Wesley died, a fine 
old grandfather's clock, a porcelain teapot capable of holding a 
gallon, and—historically the most valuable of all—the little oak 
table on which the larger part of Wesley’s journal was written. 
There is also the beautifully-made bureau, for the key of which 
he asked John Bradford, when he said, “1 would have all things 
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ready for my executors.* Let‘ me be buried in nothing but 
woollen, and let my* corpse be carried in my coffir’ into the 
chapel.” These are relics about the authenticity of which there’ 
can be no question. Others, no-doubt, will be discovered, in- 
cluding, it is hoped, the bed on which he died. ‘Efforts ‘are 
being made to trace certain pieces of furniture which were dis- 
tributed as relics among Wesley’s friends, and offers—on a 
strictly commercial basis—have been already received which 
might ‘justify the belief that the founder of Methodism kept a: 
furniture shop instead of a small private house. The middle 
room is the library. Here’ John Wesley breathed his 
last at ten o’clock on Wednesday morning, March 2, 7g 
at the age of eighty-eight. This apartment has been’ 
restored as nearly as possible to the state in which it was on’ 
that memorable occasion when: Joseph Bradford exclaimed, 
amid the group of weeping friends, “ Lift up your heads, ye 
gates, and be ye lift up ye everlasting doors, and this heir of 
glory shall come in.” The plain white: ceiling, the fireplace: 
with white marble hearth, the narrow niantelshelf with simple 
indentéd pattern, and the dark matchboard “walls remain in: 
their original form. In this room will be preserved the original 
editions of Wesley’s works, together with many documents and. 
small relics at present to be seen in the’ Allan library. At the — 
back is a small closet, almost triangular in shape. ‘This js 
looked upon as the most sacred part in the ‘house, fer to this 
sanctorum John Wesley retired for prayer and self-communion 
between the hours of four and fiye,'every morning: # tIn 
this tiny room will be placed nothing but remains that 
belonged absolutely to. the founder of Methodism. The 
second and third floors have been put at the disposal’ 
of four sisters, who will carry on evangelical work under 
the direction of the Warden, and will also be employed 
in visiting the sick. The sisters wear a neat and simple uniform, 
and will devote the whole of their time to this mission work, 
The cost of their maintenance is not covered by the 5,000/, 


endowment, which has been handed over to trustees for the 


museum and fabric alone. 

Wesley’s house has become a shrine of interest to 
Methodists in all parts of the world. It is visited every year 
by thousands of Americans, who ‘find much to attract them to. 
the thoroughfare that runs from the. Angel at Islington to’ 
Finsbury Square. Milton died within a stone’s throw from 
47 City Road, and the upper windows look out upon Bunhill’ 
Fields, the campo santo of Dissenters, in which lie the remains 
of John Bunyen, George Fox, founder of the Society of 
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Friends, and Susannah ‘Wesley, mother of the Wesleys, in 


whose honour an elaborate memorial has. been raised near the 


-grave of her most famous son. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. | 


‘AT the weekly meeting of the finance committee of the 


‘utilisation of the site of St. 


Liverpool Corporation on the 4th inst., the city surveyor 
(Mr. Shelmerdine) presented a report with regard to the 
George’s Church, Castle ‘Street. 


‘He had personally inspected the church and the vaults under- 
‘neath. The plans of the edifice, which appeared to have been 


‘interment having taken place about thirty years ago. 


made in the year 1815, showed that there were 116 vaults or 
grave pits, situated directly under the body of the church, and 
that these contained the remains of 813 persons, the last 
The 


majority of the pits had wooden-lid coverings, which, in many 


‘instances, had fallen in, and inasmuch as no earth covered 


them the coffins, and in many instances the remains also, were 
disclosed. The vaults being in a confined place, the atmo- 
sphere was necessarily putrid in consequence of the decompo- 
sition Which had been going on all these years, and was 
certainly dangerous to the health of persons entering the 
vaults. He attributed his recent illness (typhoid fever) to his 
having entered the vaults for the purpose of inspection.’ As to 


‘the removal of the remains, the Liverpool City Churches Act 
-of 1897 stated that before the Corporation could use 'the site 


of the church for any purpose, either as an open space or 


‘ornamental ground, or garden, they must remove, or cause to 


be removed, the remains of any deceased ‘person, provided, 
however, that the Secretary of State, on the application of the 
Corporation, was satisfied that such removal was not necessary, 
he ‘might, if he chose, dispense with that requirement. In the 


‘city Surveyor’s opinion, before the site could be utilised it would 


ARTES 


be requisite to remove the remains, and the expense of such 
‘removal and reinterment would fall upon the Corporation, 
under the Act. The ‘work of removal was to be carried out 
under the supervision, and to the satisfaction of the medical 
officer of health, and the remains were to be reinterred in some 
‘burial-ground or cemetery as the Corporation ‘might consider 
‘suitable, subject to the consent of the Lord Bishop. The 
‘committee would therefore see that it ‘would be necessary to 
purchase a plot of ground for the interment of the remains in 
one of the cemeteries as might hereafter be determined upon. 
‘With regard to the church, the Act stated that. “the trustees 


‘of the materials thereof.” 


shall, within two years, take down or remove the church, and, 
with the:consent of the Lord Bishop, sell or otherwise dispose 
In default of removal within the 
time named, the Corporation had the power to remove the 
church and dispose of the same as they might think fit, without 
incurring any liability of the trustees, the proceeds of any sale 
by the Corporation to be carried to, and form part of, the city 
fund. He had had an interview with the trustees’ surveyor, 
Mr. Bradbury, who had stated that it was the intention of the 
trustees to take down and dispose of everything to the floor 
level of ‘the church, leaving the spire and arches of the vaults 
and the foundation for the Corporation to remove. The 
trustees claimed that under the Act they were entitled. to take 
down and remove only such portions of the building as they 
might think fit. If the trustees carried out the demolition in 
the manner indicated, the-effect would be that the Corporation 
would be. put to considerable expense, far exceeding any sum 
that would be realised by the sale of the old. materials. To 
take down the spire, which was a lofty one, scaffolding would 
have to .be erected, and that would be a costly undertaking 
itself, while the removal of the foundations and the external 
walls, which were 3 feet 6 inches in thickness, would be another 
item of expense far outweighing the value of the old materials. 
Therefore he (the surveyor) asked the committee for instruc- 
tions with regard to the matter. Clause 15 of the Act provided 
that after the removal of the church the Corporation should 
be at liberty to use, or build on, the site or any part thereof for 
any city or street improvements, or other public purposes, but 
not forany commercial purposes. ‘The site comprised an area 
of about 1,090 square yards, and if the cab stand on the south 
side, which contained an area of 990 square yards, should be 
taken in conjunction with the church site there was at their 
command a site not equalled in the city available for the 
erection of:a building for public purposes, and one which would 
be found ‘capable of fine architectural treatment. With that 
object in view he had prepared a draft of a plan for a proposed 
council house or..chamber.on the: site, which would contain all 
the necessary accommodation ‘in the way of Lord Mayor's 
rooms, ‘luncheon, tea, committee and retiring-rooms, &¢c., which 
in his judgment should form part of the accommodation for the 
City Council of Liverpool. : .- 

“The Chairmanvconsidered that it was the duty of the 
trustees either to leave the structure as it was or to remove it 
éttirelyofe dria goals , 

The Town Clerk remarked that the. trustees were to. give 
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the Corporation the site. That was the bargain, and no doubt 
the trustees would remove anything that was worth removing. 

Mr. Watts said it appeared to be a very one-sided bargain: 

The Chairman was of opinion that if the trustees could leave 
what it was too costly to remove it was not altogether an 
equitable bargain. St. George’s Church was regarded as a 
fine church in a good state of preservation, and it was under- 
stood that the trustees were going to remove it to one of the 
suburbs, and still use it for public worship. 

Mr. Rutherford said the trustees might be entitled to take 
away the ornaments, but it was questionable whether stained- 
glass windows, pews and such things were ornaments. a 

The City Surveyor pointed out that the trustees would 
experience a difficulty when they came to the spire. This was 
built on the site of the old castle, and would become dangerous 
if it were left standing when the surrounding walls were 
removed. They would have to leave standing such portions of 
the walls of the church as would keep the tower safe. 

The Chairman did not think the ecclesiastical authorities 
would do what their surveyor had suggested they could do. 
He was surprised that the architect to the trustees had sug- 
gested the removal of only portions of the building. 

Mr. Shelmerdine, in reply to a question, said the old 
materials would realise only 150/. or 200/. To remove the 
church to another place would cost probably 600/. or 7o00/. 

Acting upon the suggestion of the Chairman, the committee 
requested the town clerk and surveyor to consult the eccle- 
siastical authorities and ascertain more clearly what they con- 
templated doing with the structure. The consideration of the 
report was postponed until further information had been 
obtained. 


SANITATION IN MANCHESTER. 


THE annual meeting of the Manchester and Salford Sanitary 
Association, and the societies affiliated with it, was held on the 
7th inst. at the Manchester Town Hall. The Lord “Mayor 
(Mr. Alderman Gibson) presided. 

In the annual report the committee called attention to the 
question of cottage baths. No action having been taken by 
the baths committee to give effect to the suggestion made ‘by a 
deputation ‘from the Health Conference in 1895, in favour of 
the provision of cottage baths in densely populated districts, it 
was arranged early in the past year that a joint deputation 
from the committee and the Ladies’ Health Society should wait 


upon the baths committee to again urge the proposal. The 
reply, to the great surprise and regret of the committee, was 
unfavourable. The refusal of the baths committee to adopt — 
this simple method of bringing the possibility of using baths 
within the reach of the very large proportion of the inhabit. 
ants of Manchester whose homes were at a considerable 
distance from the large public baths, was the more surprising © 
because in other towns where the conditions were far less un- 
favourable to health and cleanliness thanin Manchester, very great — 
_efforts were being made to train all the members of the poorest 
classes to form the habit of using baths frequently. In Berlin 
each of seven large elementary schools had been supplied by 
the Town Council with a large number of shower-baths, which 
were used weekly by almost all the children attending the — 
schools. The elementary. schools in several other German 
towns had also been supplied with baths. The committee stil} 
hoped that this most desirable experiment might be tried, 
The committee, had had under consideration a communication 
from a sanitary engineer of much experience as a local board 
surveyor (Mr. Joseph Swarbrick), on the importance of testing 
the drainage and plumbers’ work of new houses by the sanitary 
authorities before occupation was permitted. A memoria} 
urging such inspection and tests had been addressed to various 
bodies. In most cases favourable consideration of this ob- 
viously essential precaution was promised. Much attention had 
been devoted by the committee to the practice now adopted. 
in many instances by gas companies and municipal gas com- 
mittees of manufacturing water-gas for admixture with ordinary 
coal-gas. Deputations from the Association waited upon the 
gas committees of Manchester and Salford and presented 
memorials setting forth the serious dangers thus caused to the 
public health. The reply from the Salford gas committee was 
that they had made no provision yet for the manufacture of 
water-gas, and if they contemplated such a step they would 
keep the memorial of the Association in mind. The Man- 
chester gas committee, having already laid down plant, gave 
no such satisfactory assurance, and the committee accordingly 
determined to address a memorial to the President of the Local 
Government Board. The committee could not too strongly - 
protest against the introduction into dwelling-houses of so 
dangerous a means of illumination as water-gas, and desired to 
direct the attention of the citizens of Manchester to some 
recent statistics which corroborate in a striking manner the 


views formulated by the committee in the above-named 
memorials... During the year 1897 in Philadelphia, where 
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water-gas was largely used as a domestic illuminant, thirty-four 
deaths occurred from poisoning by carbon monoxide derived 
from water-gas, of which it constitutes the poisonous com- 
ponent. Of these eighteen were suicidal, fourteen accidental 
and two homicidal. The relatively excessive preponderance of 
suicidal deaths was an extremely significant fact, showing that 
the inhabitants of Philadelphia had had the poisonous nature 
of water-gas so forcibly and so frequently brought home to 
them as to make its deadly properties a matter of common 
knowledge. The work of the Association in providing lecturers 
to.address working-class audiences on health subjects had been 
‘continued, and the audiences obtained had been in all cases 
satisfactory. The work of the Ancoats and Hulme Healthy 
Homes Societies in this direction deserved special commenda- 
tion. The great difference between the action of Salford and 
that of Manchester in dealing with the smoke nuisance had for 
some time attracted the attention of the committee, and it was 
-determined to make representations to the Salford Council on 
‘the subject. Accordingly a joint deputation from the Associa- 
tion and the Smoke Abatement League waited upon the Mayor 
of Salford and presented a memorial. There was reason to 
hope that as a result of this action some effort would be made 
in Salford to abate the nuisance. A considerable number of 
reports had been supplied to the Association by the police of 
Manchester and Salford during the year on lamp accidents, the 
fragments of exploded lamps being always sent at the same 
time for examination. Latterly samples of the oil in use had 
also been asked for, so that the quality, as indicated by the 
flash point, might ‘be tested. . The whole have been sub- 
mitted to Mr. ‘William Thompson, of the Royal Institution 
Laboratory, whose forthcoming report on the whole subject 
would, it was believed, be a very interesting and valuable 
document. The Association had always closely watched the 
varying phases of the question of disposal of Manchester and 
Salford sewage, and in the past had unquestionably exercised 
considerable influence in directing public opinion. With the 
advance of sanitary science, however; there seemed to be a 
general consensus of opinion that, for such populous centres as 
Manchester, the practicable method of removal was the “ water 
carriage system,” and thesteps taken by the Corporations of Man- 
chester and Salford for conducting, by large main drains, capable 
of conveying to outfall works, all sewage and drainage of the 
city, however large the quantity might be, involved the adoption 
of that system in Manchester and Salford. The committee did 
not think it desirable to enter into the question of the adoption 


| business rooms~ 


or otherwise of the. culvert scheme, but as that scheme had 
been rejected by the ratepayers, and as the committee thought 
that they might, without interfering in any way with the 
function of the rivers committee, render useful service by form- 
ing public opinion on the subject, they proposed to include it 
amongst the questions to be discussed at a conference of experts 
on sewage disposal, which was to be held shortly. The con- 
tinued activity of the Association necessarily depended to a 
large extent on the pecuniary support afforded by the public. 
The present subscription list was inadequate to meet standing 
expenses, and the committee therefore earnestly appeal for new 
or increased contributions. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


By the kind permission of Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, city engi- 
neer, a party from the Glasgow Association of Students of 
the above institution recently visited the new hospital 
now under construction at Ruchill, on a splendid breezy site’ 
adjacent to the park. The visitors were met and shown over 
the works by Mr. Reid, who, under the city engineer, is 
directly responsible for the designing of this hospital, and by 
Mr. Hannah, clerk of works. Operations have now been going 
on for nearly three years, and the masonry is practically com- 
plete ; but two more years will probably have to elapse before 
the hospital is ready for the reception of patients. Entering 
by the main entrance, which is next to the clerk of warks’ 
house in Bilsland Drive, and following the carriage drive, the 
visitor reaches the west and main entrance of the westernmost 
block, three storeys high, known as the administrative building. 
In this building are, in the centre, the private apartments and 
of the’ physician superintendent and of | 
the ..matron,° and dining-room, library’ and bedrooms 
for eight assistant house doctors, while the two wings 
are reserved for the accommodation of nurses. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the. reception of 202 nurses, 
each nurse having a separate. bedroom, while there are 
cheerful! sitting-rooms and a large number of. bath-rooms 
reserved for their use. Between the two wings, and behind the 
doctors’ quarters, is the nurses’ recreation-hall, where dances 
and concerts may be held. Eastward from the administrative 
block .runs. the main avenue, on each side of which are the 
pavilions for the patients. There are eight pavilions on each 
side of the main avenue, sixteen in all, and since they are all 
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practically identical in design, a description of one is a 
description of all. Each contains a charge-nurse’s-room, in 
which is a large store cupboard, and which, in place of side 
walls, has glass partitions, so that the nurse can overlook, on 
the one side, the acute ward, in which will be some twelve beds, 
and on the other the convalescent ward, containing some six 
beds. The wards are high ceilinged and. particularly cheerful, 
having pretty glazed tile dados of a greenish-brown hue, with 
borders in contrasting colours. _ The pavilions, which. are 
built of terra-cotta brick with redstone finishings, .are all 
only one storey high, and have no communicating corridors 
from one to another, while numberless other devices are 
adopted to prevent the spread of infection and to dislodge the 
ubiquitous microbe. Half-way down the main avenue, on the 
north, is the kitchen and stores building, wherein will be the 
shops of the butcher, baker, shoemaker, tailor, &c., and the 
main hospital kitchen. Here will be prepared all food for 
patients, and thence it will be distributed by means: of special 
vans to the various pavilions. On the opposite side of the 
main avenue from the kitchen the much discussed water-tower 
will rear its lofty head, while behind it are. the. residential 
quarters for all the women servants. The eight pavilions west 
of these blocks will be reserved for women, and those to the 
east for men.. Atthe east end of the main avenue are grouped 
the museum and mortuary, the boiler-house and destructor, the 
laundry and the stables. Inthe mortuary building is a small 
chapel, wherein funeral services: will be held, the encoffined 
body being visible to the mourners through a glass screen. 
Alongside the boiler-house, which has seatings for five small 
boilers, is a-chimney 150 feet high. Of the. destructor 
for’ infected bedding, &c., there are as yet no visible “signs. 
The stables, which would be a credit to any royal residente, offer 
accommodation for a dozen horses, with shedding for vans and 
cabs, also storage for fodder and bedding. Thelaundry consists 
of three washing houses and three drying chambers, one of each 
being reserved for cleansing patients’ own. clothing, officials’ 
clothing and the general hospital washing respectively. In the 
centre of the frontage to Bilsland Drive is the inquiry block, in 
the hall of which, at stated times, a patient’s friends will be 
enabled to hear of his. or her welfare from the nurses in attend- 
ance—one from each ward. In this block also are the dormi- 
tories, dining and recreation-rooms for the men servants. To 
east and west of this inquiry block are the buildings in which 
men and women patients respectively wash their hands, as it 
were, of the institution. The patient enters the building on the 
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south side, passes through a compartment wherein the hospital - 
clothes are removed and left, thence into a bath,in an adjoining _ 
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. FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded Meta 
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FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for wall 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. : 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.— 


compartment., In.a third small room are the patient’s own 
clothes, Donning these the erstwhile patient is free to mingle 
with the outside world. At Ruchill all infectious diseases, with — 


the exception of small-pox, will be, treated. In this institution, — 


when finished, it is said that Glasgow will, at a cost of nearly.a — 


quarter of a million of money, possess the finest. and. most — 


approved hospital for infectious diseases in the world. 


PATENTS... 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 2 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con: 


sulting Patent Agents, 37 {Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] : 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. Mah 
4246. William Maguire, for “ Novel or improved method of 
and apparatus for decorating tiles, hollow ware and the like.” 
4260.. John Hutcheson and James French Service, for “An — 
improvement in fire-clay bricks and all other kinds of mortar,” 
4343. Joseph John Lish, for “Improvements in the many- 
facture of slabs and blocks for pavements, steps for stairs and — 
for other purposes.” aarge.§ Bee ee 
4418.,Charles Louis Abel Janoyer, for ‘“ Improvements — 
relating to roofing tiles.” mires ; 
4594. Franz Josef Bergmann, for ‘Improvements in the ~ 
manufacture of cement and building blocks,” pally 
4632. Alphonse de Man, for “ Improvements in and relating . 
to fireproof buildings.” gee he 
4652. Joseph. .Sharpe,.. for. “ Improvements, . 
machines.” ; +3 _ 
4699. Francis Capel Cure, for “Improvements in and 
relating to apparatus for use in drying bricks or blocks made | 


in, brick — 


.from plastic or other material.” 


To InNvENTORS.—Patents. for Inventions, . Trade-marks and . 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in _ 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. ~ 
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and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to. 
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ORNAMENTAL. STRONG: CHEAP, 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It can b 

used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden an 

archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. me 
Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, t an 


other description of metal lattice-work. 
BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the Legit 

is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the -metal, and 

rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices. s i , : 
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Architect and Goutract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but-as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
_ appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M..on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 
- To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District.Council Offices, Belper. 

SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 100/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit, Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 


Aldershot. 


TROWBRIDGE.—May 28.—The Technical Education Com- 
mittee offer premiums of 4o/., 30/7. and 20/. for designs of a 
technical school to be built at a cost of 35,0007. Mr. H Led- 
bury, secretary, Castle Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—March 22.—For erection of a Welsh 
Presbyterian church, with schoolroom, &c., adjoining, at 
Llanover. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Abergavenny. 


STURTEVANT SYSTEM 


Warming and Ventilating. 


ABERLOUR.—Masch 26.—For erection of farm steading and, 
workmen’s cottages at the Orphanage. Mr. Charles C. Doig, 
architect, Elgin. 

ALDERSHOT.—April 6.—For erection of the proposed: 
isolation hospital. Mr, Nelson F. Dennis, surveyor, Aldershot. 

BARKISLAND.—March 30.—For erection of a large fire- 
proof mill. Mr. A. Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate,, 
Halifax. . 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—March 23.—For erection of external 
iron staircases at the workhouse, Roose. . Mr. J. Y. McIntosh, 


‘| architect, Cornwallis Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 


BATLEY CARR,—March 22.—For erection of six houses and 
alterations to Green Wood Villa. Mr. Fredk. W. Ridgway,, 
architect, Borough Chambers, Dewsbury. 

BELFAST.—March 22.—For erecting a gangway.and_ for 
repairs to water-closets, at the workhouse infirmary. . Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, engineers, Donegall Square, East. 

BELFAST.—March 21.—For erection of business premises 
and residence, Crumlin Road and Leopold Street. Mr. W. J. 
Moore, architect, Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, Belfast. 

BIsHOP’s WALTHAM.—March 23.—For building’ institute. , 
Messrs. Cancellor & Hill, architects, 12 Jewry Street, Win- 
chester. - 

BLACKPOOL.—March 29.—For. erection of houses, stables, 
workshops, &c. Mr. J. Wolstenholme, borough. engineer, 
Market Street, Blackpool. 

BOLTON.—March 31.—For erection of pavilion for thirty-; 
eight beds, extension to administrative block, new. entrance- 
lodge and. discharge-rooms, extension to laundry at the. fever 
hospital, &c., Deane. Mr. R. G. Hinnell, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Bolton. : . 

BRADFORD.—For erection of detached house, stables, coach- 
house, &c., in Lister Avenue. Mr. F. Moore, architect, 40 Sun- 
bridge Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—For erection of Empire Palace Theatre and 
reconstruction of the Alexandra Hotel. Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, 
Fitzalan House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

BRADFORD.—March 21.—For additions to and alteration 
of shop premises, Leeds Road. Mr. Rhodes Calvert, architect, 
4 Forster Square, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—March 21.—For alteration of packing-case, 
maker’s shop at Harris Street. Mr. J. H. Dixon, 90 Heap Lane, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—March 26.—For rebuilding the Unitarian 
Sunday-school, Chapel Lane. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, 
architects, 7 Exchange, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—March. 28.—For erection of 
lavatories in Town Hall Square. 
Town Hall. 

BRIDLINGTON QuAy.—-March 31.— For alterations and’ 
additions to Holy Trinity Church. Mr. J. V. Kingsley, 
Marshall Street, Bridlington Quay. 

BRIGHTON.— March 22.—For erection of block of buildings 
for accommodation of children, adjoining new infirmaries at 
workhouse. . Mr. H. S. Reed, architect, Parochial Offices, 
Prince’s Street, Brighton. 

‘ BRENTWOOD.—March 25.—For erection of offices at the 
school, for the Laindon School Board. Mr. C. Edgar Lewis, 
clerk, Bank, Billericay. 

BROMLEY.—March 29.—For alterations and additions at . 
the asylum at Devons Road. Messrs. J. and S. F. Clarkson, 
architects, 136 High Street, Poplar. 

CARDIFF.—March 29.—For construction of a new passenger 
station and other works at Roath, Cardiff, for the Great 
Western Railway ‘Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, . 
Paddington Station. 

CASTLE DONINGTON.—For erection of a villa residence and 
stabling. Mr. E. R. Ridgway, architect, Long Eaton, near 
Nottingham. 


NO RISK OF FIRE. 


~PERFECT CONTROL OF TEMPERATURE:' 


ING :CO., 75 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. 


underground 
Mr. J. H. Cox, city surveyor 
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CAVERSHAM.—March 26. —For erection of the White Hart 
Hotel. Geo. W. Webb, architect, Market Place Chambers, 
Reading. 

COvENTRY.— March 30.—For erection of cookery kitchen, 
Spon Street schools. Messrs. George & Isaac Steane, archi- 
tects, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry. ° 

CROYDON.—March 21.—For extension of buildings to 
receive machinery for electric lighting in Factory Lane. Mr. 
E. Mawdesley, town clerk, Town Hall, Croydon. 

DARWEN.—March 29.—For erection of 
porters’ room, &c, at Hollins, near Darwen. 
Bayley, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

Diss, NORFOLK.— March 21.—For erection of a Board 
school at Roydon, near Diss. Mr. H. G. Bishop, architect, 
Stowmarket. 

DROITWICH.—April 5.—For erection of  retort-house, 
manager’s house and other buildings ; erection of a retort 
stack containing three beds of retorts—viz. eight, six and four | 
respectively —with regenerative furnaces, self-sealing mouth-, 


a warehouse, 
Mr.. C. W. 


pieces, ascension pipes, hydraulic main and ironwork com- lle 


plete ; for the supply and erection of iron roof to rétort- house, 
steam-boiler, purifiers and necessary connections, &c. )’Mr. S. | 
John Tombs, town clerk, Town Hall, Droitwich. 

DUNSTABLE.—March 28.—For construction of swimming- 
bath at the Ashton Grammar School. Mr. Frank Kelly, archi- | 
tect, Albion Street, Dunstable. 

DURHAM.—March 24.—For erection of seven workmen’s 
houses behind Sherburn Terrace, Consett. Mr. Alexander 
Russell, secretary, Sherburn Terrace, Consett. 


DURHAM.—March 22.—For erection of dwelling-house at. 
-Pellon Lane. 


Catchgate. 
field Plain. 

EGREMONT.—-March 26.—For erection of police station 
‘and ‘court-room at Egremont, Cheshire. Mr. H. Beswick, 
architect, 17 Newgate Street, Chester. 

ELGIN.— March 25.—For erection of. a residence in Duff 
‘Avenue. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 

ELGIN.— March 21.—For erection of a duty-free warehouse 
at Glen-Moray Distillery. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, 
Elgin. , 

ELGIN.— March 21.—For erecting bungalow, with stable, 
offices and enclosing walls, at Duff Avenue. Messrs. A. & W. 
Reid & Wittet, architects. : 


Mr. W. M. Spence, ‘architect, Front Street, Ann- 


THE SUNBURY 


the Albert Promenade, Skircoat. 


‘chancel and nave at St. 
'| T. Lister Patchett, architect, George Square, Halifax. 


WincrustasUCAalton.— 


ERITH.—March 21.—For erection of building and construc- 
tion of foundations for gas plant at sewage disposal works. 
Mr. G. Chatterton, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

Essex.—March 23.—For erection of two lackivone to 
accommodate 120 children, and cloakrooms, &c., at the boys 
and girls’ schools at Leigh-on-Sea. Mr. F. E. Smee, architect, 
12 West Smithfield, E.C. 

EssEx.—April 4.—For extension of electricity station, 
Leyton. Mr. H. Collings Bishop, electrical engineer, Cathall 
Road, Leytonstone. 

: FEATHERSTONE. —March 22.—For erection of two houses 
in Snydale. Mr. W. Hamilton Fearnley, architect, Station 
Lane, Featherstone. 

GLOUCESTER. —March 28. —For erection of cottage homes 
on the Tuftiey Court Estate. Mr. W. B. Wood, architect, 
12 Queen Street, Gloucester. 

HALIFAX.—March 31.—For erection of a villa residence on 
Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall 
& Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers. 

HALIFAX, —March 23.—For erection of organ chambers 
choir vestry and heating apparatus, cellaring and alterations to 
Mary’s Church, Luddenden. Mr. 


arch 22.—For erection of three shops in 
Messrs. W. G. Gray & Son, architects, 


f 


Commercial Street. 
&c., 28 George Street. 
HALIFAX. — March 29.— For erection of pair of semi- 
detached villa residences on Green Royd. estate. Messrs. 
George Buckley & Son, architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 
HALIFAX.—March 30.—For erection of Wesleyan chapel at 
Messrs. Utley, Hebblethwaite & Utley, archi- 
tects and surveyors, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 
HALIFAX,—April 4.—For rebuilding White Horse inn, 
Southgate... Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 22 whet 
Street, Halifax. 
HEREFORD.—For alterations to business. renee 
W. W. Robinson, architect, Hereford. 
HAMMERSMITH.— March 30.—For erection of buildings 
upon land adjoining the present electric-lighting station. Mr. 
H. Mair, surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith. 
HEREFORDSHIRE.—For restoration of Preston Wynne 
Church. Mr. G. H. Godsell, architect, Palace Chambers, 
Hereford. . 


Mr. 


WALL DECORATION. 


NOVELTIES for 1898—FILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. per yard, 21” wide. 
“V.A.” (VICTORIAN ADJUSTABLE) CEILINGS, Solid, Deep Relief, Light, No Joints. — 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, tested and triumphant. The King of Wall-hangings. Is the only Wall Decoration on 
the market which is at the same time Solid in Colour, ee, in melet and Solid in Value. 


Write for Price Lists; Illustrations, &c., 


FREDK: WALTON & CO., LIMITED, Sole patenedes and Manufacturers, 
sas rane 2 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. bee 


Gerrard. “Linerusta- Walton, London.” 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all, principal Railways and Corporations... 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars ‘Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
‘rach | SASHES AND FRAMES |::"*": 


4:x3inch BACK. DOOR FRAMES, #1 ==. 
“- TRANSOME DOOR FRAMES, *- == 
tinh CUPBOARD FRONTS, 2. rer Foot. 


Delivered to Carriers within two days, and saturn ci wentdad 
gtr Joinery Quoted for. 


MAUGHAN'S| 


P-A TENT 


CEYSER 


5id. per foot. 


SI, QUEEN - 


Pen VICTORIA St 


i LONDON. EC. 
SARE } 


“ 
-{56,BOTHWELL ST? § 
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SUPPLEMENT 


. 1 
HOLYHEAD.—March 27.—For alterations to the Tabernacle 


Mr. R.. Roberts, 


Congregational chapel, Newry Street. 
12 Newry Street, Holyhead. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—March 31.—For alterations and additions 
to Lingard’s Wood Bottom schools, near Marsden. Messrs, 
John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—March 22.—For erection of two dwelling- 
houses, boundary walls and out-offices in Longard’s. Lane, 
Meltham. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—March 25.—For erection of offices, show- 
room and a large erecting shop at the Prospect Ironworks, 
Lockwood. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
field. 

ILKLEY.—March 21.—-For erection of pair of villas. Messrs. 
Isitt, Adkin & Hill, architects, Prudential Buildings, Bradford. 

ILLINGWORTH.—March 24.—For erection of two houses, 
Raw Lane. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 Northgate, Halfax. 

IRELAND.— March 25.—For erection; of a church at 
Aghadowey, co. Derry. Mr. J. J. O'Shea, architect, Marsh’s 
Buildings, 124 Donegall Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—March’ 21.—For erection of buildings for a 
laundry. Mr. W. Barker, architect, Derry. 

KEIGHLEY.—For erection of twenty-four houses in Fell 
Lane. Mr. John Haggas, architect, North Street, Keighley. 

KEIGHLEY.—March 28.—For erection of eleven {houses in 
Ethel and Barley Streets, Beechcliffe. Messrs. WH 8 A. 
Sugden, architects, Cavendish Street, Keighley. 

KEIGHLEY.—March 21.—For erection of three shops and 
dwelling-houses, Cavendish Street. Messrs. W. H. & A. 
Sugden, architects, Keighley. 

KENDAL.—March 21.—For alterations and additions to 
Commercial Hotel. Mr. Joseph Bintley, architect, 7 Lowther 
Street, Kendal. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—March 28.—For alterations to the 
basement of the female infirmary and the construction of under- 
ground carriers and general steam heating, &c., at the work- 
house. Mr. Wm. H. Hope, architect, Kingston-on-Thames. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE.—March 25.—For erection of two 
houses in the New Road. Mr. John Kassell, architect, Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

LANCASTER.—March 22.—For erection of auction mart, 
also for roofing over present cattle-pens at the cattle market. 
Mr. T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, Lancaster. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


LEAMINGTON.—March 30.—For building a new wing at the 
Warneford Hospital. Mr. J. Warren, secretary. 

LEEDS.—March 25.—For erection of printing factory at 
junction of Water Lane and Bath Road, Holbeck. Mr. J. P- 
Kay, architect, 34 Prudential Buildings, Park Row, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For erection of an extensive clothing factory in 
Hudson Road, Burmantofts. Messrs. S. Smith & Tweedale, 
12 South Parade, Leeds. 


LEYTON.—March 21.—For erection of infirmary, to accom- 
modate 672 patients (or thereabouts), with administrative block, 
offices, &c. Mr. Francis J. Sturdy, architect, 44 Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C. 

LLANELLY.—For erecting two villas, Old Road. Messrs. 
J. Davies & Son, architects, Llanelly. 

LONDONDERRY.—March 21.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house. Mr. W. E. Pinkerton, architect, 8 Diamond, London- 
derry. 

Lonc EAToNn.—For erection of nine shops, public hall, 
offices, warehouse, &c., to forma portion of the central stores. 
Mr. Ernest Ridgway, architect, Long Eaton, near Nottingham. 


MUSWELL Hitu.—March 23.—For erection of bath and 
discharge-rooms at the isolation hospital. Mr. F. D. Askey, 
clerk, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

New Brompron.—April 18.—For building bakery, flour 
stores, &c. Mr. E. J. Hammond, architect, 111 High Street 
New Brompton, Gillingham, Kent 

POCKLINGTON.—March 30.—For erection of a police station 
and court-house. Mr. Alfred Beaumont, county surveyor, 
County Hall, Beverley. 

PONTYPOOL.—April 1.—For erection of a master’s house 
and cloakroom and other alterations and additions at the New 
Inn School. Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Pontypool. 


PRESTON.—March 21.—For alterations and extensions at 
the furnishing department in Ormskirk Road, for the Preston 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. William 
Munford, architect, 33 Guildhall Street, Preston. 

RAwpDON.—March 21.—For erection of eight through houses 
in Green Lane. Mr. Harold Chippindale, architect, Spring- 
field, Guiseley. 

REDWORTH.—March 28.—For erection of an _ entrance 
lodge. Mr. F. H. Livesey, architect, Market Place, Bishop 
Auckland. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of $2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Billsof Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
Uithographed and printed in colourr. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


oR Mle Sel Ha Sie obits 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon sppiication, or stamped directed 
envelop 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND_DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 5? a cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea 


OLDACRES & CO., ” GHANGERY. LANE, 
"9 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities '' Box, 14’ x9!"x5!", 2s. each. 


R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & co.'B 


ALABASTER 
SAMFLES FREE. B LOC KS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MHDIUM, AND LARGH. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Liles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
8et Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &o., and 
ay Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United 8 — 
“EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT T 


<F STREET, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post Td. 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White linge on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

H. 7. MOUNTENEY & CO., {ity 


LAW AND ARCHITECTT RAL STATIONERS, LITHO- 
GRaPHERS, ani PRINTERS. 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 


ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


— 
UANTITIES, &c., ELEOTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staff. 
“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 28. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HABDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, Londor, EC 
| 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every desoription of Artistic and Oommerolal 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


WEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 itiches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Bend for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED, 


MANUSORIPT OOPIKS or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &o, 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.” 
Pa SSO 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 
And for Large and Small Plants. 


COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
the most modern principle. 


WM. JOHNSON & SON, S2isen Armley, Leeds. 


LOCKS. ~ NOTICE 


J. GREEN & CO., 
THE BIRMINGHAM CITY LOCK WORKS, 


236 BRADFORD STREET. 


All Green's and Green & Corn- 
forth’s Patents, which were fom 
merly manufactured by, Young & 
Co., Victoria Works, and by J. 
Green & Co., of St. Mark's Patent 
Lock Works, Wolverhampton, 


Suites to differ, and Master Keys 
to pass, and Grand Master Key to 
lock all out when necessary are 
our Specialty, together with our 
Patent Knob to hold back Latch 
Bolt, instead of Slide or Pin and 
Chain. 

All Samples not paid for that are om 
the market are our property, 


GREEN’S PATENT.—To hold back Latch Bolt in Latehes 
instead of Slide or Pin and Chain. 


EADING CASES FOR THE AROHITECT, 


Price 2s.- Office : 175 <t:and, Ucndon, W.C. 
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RIPPONDEN.—March 30.—For erection of five houses. 
Mr. W. Clement William, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 

ROTHERHAM.—March 23.—F or whitewashing the slaughter- 
ing-houses, pining-houses, &c., for the markets committee. 
Mr. H. H. "Hickmott, town clerk, Council Hall, Rotherham. 

SALFORD.—March 23.—For erection of two shelters and an 
entrance lodge at the David Lewis Recreation Ground, Peel 
Park. Mr. Richard Mottram, deputy mayor, Town Hall. 

SCOTLAND.—March 21.—For building enclosure walls 
round Gretna cemetery. Mr. M‘Taggart, Gretna Green. 

SCOTLAND.— March 29.—For erection of a block of dwelling- 
houses in New Street, Dalgrain, Grangemouth. Mr. G. Deas 
Page, architect, Old Glebe Chambers, Falkirk. 

SCOTLAND.—March_ 22:;—For erection of a villa in Duff- 
town. Mr. John Alcock, architect and surveyor, Keith. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—-March 23.—For erection of branch 
shops and houses in Oxbridge Lane. Mr. T. W. T. Richard- 
son, architect, Stockton-on-Tees. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT.——March 21.—For erection of boiler- 
house, pump-room, chimney, &c., at Bucknall, for the new 
sewage works. Mr. Larner Sugden, surveyor, Miles Bank | 
Chambers, Hanley. 

SWANAGE.—For erection of Wesleyan church, Studland. 
Mr. Damon, Retreat, Church Hill, Swanage. 

SWINDON. March 22.—-For erection of an assemblycoom 
and alterations at the Bridge Street Workmen’s Club. Mr. 
Robert J. Beswick, architect, 9 Regent Street, New Swindon. | 

TEDDINGTON.—For erection of terrace of houses. ylags 
&c., of Mr. Byard, Willoughby Hotel, Teddington. 

THORNE. —March 22.—For erection of ‘two semi- detaghed 
villas in Field Side. Mr. J. J. Dunn, Belmont Villas, Thorne. 

TREETON.—March 24.—For erection of a dwelling-house, — 


SCOTLAND.-—March 21.—For the erection of infant depart- 
Central Public School. 


ment at Larbert 
Black, architects, Falkirk, - 


SCOTLAND.—April 4.—For erection of school in Ardrossan. 


Mr. John Armour, ijun., architect, Irvine. 


SELBY.—For Breaen of a factory engine and boiler- house 
Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, architect, Lancashire and | 


at Selby. 
Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax. 


SHREWSBURY. — For erection of temporary. enclosures, 
hoardings, fences and buildings in The Quarry in August next, 
for the Shropshire Horticultural Society. 


Naunton, 9 The Square, Shrewsbury. 


SLEAFORD,—April 5.—For excavating and foundation works 
for the proposed new asylum at Rauceby. 
35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

SOLIHULL.—March 29.—For construction of. a. passenger 
station, goods shed, &c., at Widney, near Solihull, Warwick- 
shire, for the Great Western Railway Company. 
Paddington Station, London. 


Hine, architect, 


Mills, secretary, 
SoPHIA.—April._For works for the 

water. Particulars on application to the 

ment of the Foreign Office, Westminster. 


ST. BEES.—March 22.—For erection of. two semi-detached. 

Mr. J. Slack, architect, 18 Bank Street, Carlisle. 
STOCKPORT. — March 24.— For erection of an electric 

lighting station on the site of the old Millgate gasworks. 


houses. 


S. Meunier, Millgate Works, Stockport. 


MACINTOSH, MEIKLE & CO., LIM. 


HIGH- CLASS LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
52 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E. Cc. 


WELLS & GO. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


Estimates Free. 


Complete Instaliations. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 
A 


PATENT 


_ EMPTYING 
TWIN. STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


GARRATT | & CO. 


Maipaio Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Messrs. A. & W. 


the Bedwellty Union. 


Cwmparc, Treorchy. 
Messrs. Adnitt & 


Mr, George T. 


-Pontardulais. 


Llandrindod Wells. 


Mr. G. K. 


supply of drinking- 
Commercial Depart- 


underground 


Mr. | therewith. Messrs. 


Weston-super- Mare. 


THE BLACKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON CO. 


LIMITED, 


Corbet Court, LONDON, E.C. - 


W.1.HO0D. 


Makers of 
Galvanized, 
Corrugated, and 
- Flat: Sheets, 
‘Tron Roofs and 
Buildings, 
‘Tanks, Cisterns, | 
_ Kegs, Drums, 


| 
| 
| 


Ae Renner ene em ecmmansnwheernacemamamenmawres somnman= pl 


‘igs 


— Monrons e; 


JV Zarewr 


30 


of 


| 


Ironwork. 


ee ee re yy 


CGALVANIZING 


& 
& 
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Sewer Ventilating Column, showing same fitted with Hood and Direction Boards. 


” 


Mr. E. Winder, jun., architect, Wharfe Street, Sheffield. 
WAKEFIELD.—March  21.—For erection of eight terrace 
houses at Alverthorpe. 


coates, near Wakefield. 
WALES.—March 26.—For erection of vagrants’ wards, for 


Mr. Edmund Wright, architect, Sil- 


Messrs. James & Morey architects: 


Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 
WALES.— March 21.—For building © a vicarage- -house at 


Messrs. Cook & Edwards, architects, 


Masonic Buildings, Bridgend, Glam. 
WALES.—April 4.—For additions to Romilly Road schools, 
Barry, to accommodate 240 children. 


Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 
WALES.— March 23.—For extension of the National school; 
-Rev. W. Morgan, The Vicarage, Pontardulais. - 


WALES.—March 26.—For additions to the Bridge Hotel, 


Mr. George Thomas, 


Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, Cardiff. 


and all Classes 


- Constructional | 


| 


DONE FOR. THE | 


WALSALL.—For alterations and additions to the Methodist 
New Connexion Church, Cheslyn Hay. 
McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WESTBOURNE GROVE.—April 4. ‘For erection of a public 
convenience for 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow Road. 

WESTON-SUPER- MARE.— March 22. — For alterations to 
market house and erection of two new shops in connection 
Price & Wooler, 15 


Messrs. Bailey & 


men in Pickering Place. 


Waterloo Street, 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK 


MAKE THE BEST & cuenprey ROOF OF THE ‘one 
For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— ‘ 


CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. 
JOHN CLARK, 


6,46 and 47, HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, w.0, 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WiIREW ORE. 


For Lifts, pit een Electric Lighting, Bleves, Lime Screens 

y Fenders, Fire Guards, c. 
Bpectal nan Mottions for Wirework for ‘the ‘protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4d. per foot super. 
Price Lists and Illustrations post ne on application, 
ESTABLISHED 
Telegraphic Address, “ Phemeaniy London. Py 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITEOTS' DESIGNS. ' 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER _ 


FOR UNDERSLATING 
With or without Boards. 


” 


| WILLESDEN PAPER anDCANVAS WORKS, 


Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 
ASES for BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
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WHALLEY.—March 30.—For extension of the passenger BELFAST. 
station, including construction of a subway and erection of a_ For erection of Shankhill Road Mission buildings. Mr. W. J. 
goods shed, &c., at Whalley, near Clitheroe, for the Lancashire ROOME, architect, Ann Street, Belfast. 
and Yorkshire Railway Company. Mr. C: W. Bayley, secretary, J. Lowry & Son. ¢ F : ‘ . £16,972 0. 0 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. |) See Ge eri ry eOniG tiie.) eee.) |’: 5 A Gann anaes 

WIGAN.—March 21.—For erection of branch stores and MCLAUGHLIN & HARVEY, Belfast (accepted) 13,599 .9 0 
dwelling-house adjoining in Ormskirk Road, Pemberton. Mr. W. J. Campbell & Son . : : ; . 13,454 0 0 
R. Pennington, architect, &c., Clarence Chambers, Wallgate, Courtney & Co. : ; ; A 13,249 0 O 
Wigan. | For erection of villa, Adelaide Park. Mr. W. J. ROOME, 

WicToN.—March 24.—For alterations and additions to | architect, Belfast. 

Westward Vicarage. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, architect, W. McConnell . . ; : . : . £1,246 *0 0 
5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. ! R. George. c : x “ . - hid, Batialto 

Winpsor.—April 2.—For erecting infirmary buildings and J. Killen. : . . . ste «1 Aph F700 
alterations to the existing infirmary buildings at the workhouse, R. CRAWFORD, Belfast (accepied ) “e 7 9400 9 
Old Windsor. Messrs. Edginton & Summerbell, architects, BIRMINGHAM. . 
Windsor. i ; f 

“ : For about one and a half mile of 15-inch glazed: sanitary pipe 

WooLwicH.—March 29. For, erection of a. fire brigade sewer (part being Stanford patent joints), with manholes, 
station at North Woolwich, for the London County Council. lampholes; &c.. Mr. A. W. Cross engineer 23 Valentine 
The Clerk of the London County Council, Architect’s Depart- ee ante eat i wee ; 

ny ‘ b) 5S 4 . 
ment, 13 Spring Gardens, S.W. J. Biggs. ; , : é : ) . £2,865 0 0 
Jones & Fitzmaurice . : é . eT eb 128047 ¥ OLE O: 
Currall, Lewis & Martin . ; ; : » '2:660°%7 4S 
G. TRENTHAM, Heathfield Road, Handsworth, 
TEN DERS Birmingham (accepted ) « : . . » 2,395 OO 
: Engineer’s estimate 4 5 hare . OGL e2(§etaclt “o 
Se ee CARLISLE. 
For sae and SABwe of the neg for the acaeiei NY For erection of a central electric lighting station, consisting of 
¥ eet smrayt Heth | route school. Mr. G. H. engine-house, boiler-house, office, stores, chimney, &c., in 
Rests peat bea iain: ir te tal et James Street. Mr. HENRY C. MARKS. city engineer and 
Gardner Bros. & Co. . ; : , : 12343 16 0 surveyor 
sPReBeanLimted 22 HBO 6) TAINO amped). 1s a hn 0 0 
C. A. Dobson , : ; : 5 ; fa 152 EO. Lo 
S. T. FisH, Wood Street, Ashby-de-la-Zouch Ae § COTTAM TA 
(accepted ) . ! ; : é , é . 1680 0 0 For relaying 360 square yards of pavement. Ce: , 
T. J. RoYALL, 52 City Road, Cambridge, granolithic paving 
4s. 33d. per super yard (accefied ). 
BEDLINGTON. 
For sewerage works. Mr. CUTHBERT BROWN, surveyor. CRICKHOWELL. 
Lough Bros. : . ; , q é . £343 15 © | For alterations and additions to the National schools, Llan- 
J. Robson , ‘ t : ‘ ‘ 275 “24) (6 gynidr. Mr. F. BALDWIN, architect, 8 Lion, Street, 
J. THoMpPSsoN, Laundry Villas, Gosforth (accepted) 258 1 6 Brecon. 
Surveyor’s estimate . 3 3 265. 0. O T. E. MorGAn, Brecon (accepted) . ;. a ASFIL see 


HAM HILL ONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 
Cc 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone oO.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St.. STRAND. 


The Patent * PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Maijesty’s Government, 
London School Board, County Council; 

And many 
Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF -FIRE RESISTINGC—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 


Office: 31 & 32 King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


In all Woods, specially dried by the 
newest American process, laid by men 


of great experience, and in’ specially 


. FLOORING. prepared Mastic. FIRMNESS GUARANTEED. 


MOULDINGS of Artistic Design and High Finish. 
Arn Hon Wooo Broce ‘List’Nol 3, Movipe Book No.2. “HOLLIS BROTHERS & CO., LEICESTER. 
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CRAMLINGTON. - IRELAND -— continued. ee: 
For erection of store premises at Dudley. Mr. J. G. CRONE, For erection of a labourer’s cottage at Bridgetown, KGlentimer,: 
architect, 50 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. oe 
R. Walker £329 BO C. Kellcher . ne > Op? 
R. W. Thompson Baa oO T: NELLIGAN, Ballyhooly (accepieay 3 103 0 0 
‘T. Dodds . 2,769 © ©] For extension of Rosevale Home. Mr. w. J. Roomgf, archi- 
C. Pattinson 2,685 10 6 tect, Belfast. eis 
Barrow & Temple 2,640 7°10 D. McHenry ; . £2,420 0 0 
M. Draper & Sons 2,600 0 oO J. VERNON & SON, Lisburn (accepted ) 1,800 0 0 
J. Simpson ; ss agieMas For erection of the parish church at Doneskea. Mr. WALTER 
A. Gray 2;330:12 7-0 
G. DOOoLIn, architect, Dawson Chambers, Dublin. 
J. White 2,350 0 O ecen B £2,738 0 0° 
Phalp & Bird SO Grete et Og Th ae as : 2,455 Ot 
Drxon & Simmons, Cramlington (accepted) 2,167 14 ‘oO D Haven ‘egies abr Bites 
DUDLEY. T. Williams QO Oa 
¥or fencing with unclimbable iron npn the pours fields in C. Ryan - 1,804 0 0 
St. James’s Road. _ J, Bunyan. 0 Ta 
s. a. | ©. Cahill ‘ : : 1,700 0 Oo 
Bayliss, Jones & ea . sick (per yard) 8 7 Fat erection of a Steamnery, Springfield. ae 
Hill & Smith , ‘ 5 8 6 D. Funston . : . £622 10 o 
‘Walker Bros. . % Ther) Smith . : 575 10 o 
HaywarbD & SON (accepted) ” lord |yog- ELANIGAN, Monea (accepted) . $50°70) Ou 
i {@) : ‘ 
aor Achesdn : . - 540 0 © 
For erection of ice factory, engine and boiler houses, &c., at St. KEIGHLEY. 
Andrew’s Dock. Messrs. FREEMAN, Son. & GASKELL, 
For! erection of a bonding warehouse in Cooke Street. Messrs. 
emer eae Chambers, Carr Lane, Hull. Quantities JoHN JUDSON & Moork, architects, York Chambers, 
Keighley: : 
Accepted tenders. : Accepted ene 
J. R. Woods, bricklayer . . 7246 0.20, ee Waddington Bros., contractor. 
®. Finch, joiner 720 0 Oj}« J. E. Smith, j joiner. 
Young & Peck, ironwork 595 IL oO} 4 W. Thornton, slater. 
‘W. Hodgson, plumber 258 3 6 ' W. Bottomley, plumber. — 
Dawber & Son, slater 225 0 0 Emmott Bros., plasterer. | 
C. Crane, painter 86 14 6 
J. Peers, stonemason : , 37 0 Oo KELSO. | 
IRELAND. oe. erection of villa, Maxwellheugh. Mr. R. ip CHARTERS, 
For erection of Hamilton Road Presbyterian Church, Base architect, Jedburgh. ; : 
Mr. W. J. ROOME, architect, Belfast. Accepted tenders. 
R. Calwell ; : : : ~ £8,195 0 '9 W. Bell, mason. 
J. Lowry & Son ne oO UA Bennie, joiner. 
J. Kidd 294.0 0 G. Charters & Son, plumber and slater.’ 
J. COLVILLE, Bangor (accepted for first blocks) 6 501 rome) Aitken & Heallie, plasterer. 


ee eee—s—ssSsSSsSsSsSSSSsSSa9S9SaaSaS : 


THE LIMMER 


HYORO- ie 


2 ESTAB.] ee (1871. 
. Telegrams, j Telephone, 
i a my | " : ““LIMMER, LONDON, "om 862. 
fia) Si 7 
F =) y ‘ a COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roots, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, «ce. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2:MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. - 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Odlour and Durability. ° 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 


v 


AT, 


port CASSELS WI WILLIAMSON, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, foiaed 8 
Inn Road, W.0. OATALOGUES F REE 


5 For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


WORKERS IN BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
MARBLE A ; LIMITED,. 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
ALABASTER, &c. 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


-.. London, 1862. 
A Model Dwelling,’ ” New- 
\\ castle Exhibition, 1887. 


DARK GREEN. 


VoLuME LVIII . OF THE ARCHITEOT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6a. 
Offiaa: 175 Strand. London, W.O. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 650 YEARS. Telephone No, 356 (King’s Cross Exchange). 


ee EE tcl ie ilinssts nexaa. eon @ 
W. H. MARTIN & GO., ,.jiM5 SB ., 


BEWLAY CLIFF WHARF (on Regent’s Canal, opposite Camden Goods. Depot, L. & N.-W. Railway.) 


BUILDING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
COODS: LANDED.-- CARTACE ' ‘UNDERTAKEN FROM AND TO RAIL OR CANAL. 
SPECIALTIES— Groeres wise Lias ime and ; Welghton Buzzard Sand. 


" ASPHALTE fe on COMPANY. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(late J. TILL), 3 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0, 


ROMAN MARBLE, 
TERRAZZO 


‘Office & S Lowrooms, 
3 King’s Ba., 8.0. 


WILLIAM. CURTIS, 


» |TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, eT ROPE, 


And BLIND MAKER, ~~. 
NOW REMOVED | FROM 142. TO. 


97 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, nw. 
PRATT & SONS, 


MEDIAVAL. & ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATORS. 
ESIGNS and Estimates for Permanent 
Decoration of Churches, Reredoses, Figure 
Panels, ‘Silk Banners, &c.,. submitted. ' see 
siastical Design Paperhangings. v u 

24 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, LonRe. 
ee 


VOLUME. LVIII. al 
THE ARCHITECT, 


Handeomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. . Ap wine 
"Office : 175 Strand, Lond: wo. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


KELSO— continued. 
For reconstruction of shop premises, Bridge Street. 
iste architect, Jedburgh. 
Ts Bruce & Sons, mason.. 
A. Inglis & Sons, joiner. 
G. Charters & Son, plumber. 


KING’S LYNN. 


for construction of about two miles of pipe sewers in the north 
district of borough. Mr. E. J. SILCOCK, pean engineer. 


W. J. Botterill . TA ood SOs O 
R. M. Parkinson 6,973 0 Oo 
F. Pattinson 5,850 0 O 
H. Collison , wre sO 0 
Johnson & Langley . 5,730 O O 
BARDELL BrRos., King’s Lynn (accepted ) 5095 Oo O 
LITHERLAND. 

For completing Inman Road. . Mr. ‘W. B. GARTON, surveyor. | 

Paving. ; 

J. Keating & Sons. ee - £605 sate] 
Exors. of W. F. Chadwick. 547 4 11 
T. Horrocks, Walton, Liverpool (accepted 523 10 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate. 529 5 6 

Asphalting: 
J. Keating & Sons 565 17.1 
Exors. of W. F. Chadwick . 488 5°11 
T. HORROCKS (accepted ) 480 18 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate 489 19 6 
LLANGYNIDR. 
For alterations and additions to National schools. Mr. F. 
BALDWIN, architect. 

Ti ES Morcan, Brecon (accepted) . rah 33 T31 6 


LLANILLETH, MON. 
For erection of an hotel, with stables, &c. Mr. C. TELFORD 
EVANS, architect. Quantities by architect. 


-“D. Lewis . . £2,500 O O 
D. J. Davies 2,400 O O,- 
Williams & Thomas eRe (Orn O 
W. H. Ingleson j é ; 2,240 0 O 
A. E. Parfitt . : : . 22201", 04 O 


LLANTRISANT. 


Mr. R. J. | For laying and jointing 670 yards of g-inch diameter stoneware 


pipe sewer and the construction of manholes, lampholes 
and flushing tanks, &c., at Tonyrefail. Mr. GOMER S. 
MORGAN, surveyor, Pontyclun. 


L. Evans ‘ 4 212 4, 6 
W. Farquharson . 198. 5 8 
Batchelor & Snowden . 194 12 9 
J. Morgan 194.43...3 
R. Jones 189 0 O 
E. H. Page . é : f 186 19 6 
J. Woods. . 170 0 O 
Barnes, Chaplin & Gos : “ : 167 0 O 
T. DAVIES, Pontyclun (sevepted) 165 13 0 


-LONGTON. 


For erection of the Sutherland Institute. 
TOMKINSON & BETTELLEY (accepted) . ES 2A Or G 


LONDON. 


For alterations sual additions to the Old Shades tavern, 
Charing Cross, S.W., for Messrs. Anstiss & Buckler. 
Messrs. TREADWELL & MARTIN, architects, 2 Waterloo 
Place, S.W. Quantities by Mr. H. WILLIAMS MELLOR, 
19 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


Styles & Sons . £6,425 0.0 
Burman & Sons : 6,370 0 O 
G. H. & A. Bywaters , . 6,357 0,0 
Patman & Fotheringham 6,347 0 O 
Ashby Bros. . : A 6,284 0 0 
F.& H. F. Higgs . f 5,664 0 0. 


For alterations and additions to the Black Swan, Carter Lane, 
E.C.,: for Mr. J. G. Cathie. Messrs. TREADWELL ~ & 
MARTIN, architects, 2 Waterloo Place, S.W. Quantities 
by Mr. H. WILLIAMS MELLOR, 19 Craven Street, Strand, 


W.C. 
Minter. . ° ° & 1,878 0 Oo 
Antill & Co... ~ f 3 ‘ 1,837 0 Oo 
Wright & Co. . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,760 o Oo 
Lole & Lightfoot : : 1,596 ©. 0 
Styles & Sons . ; ‘ 1,503.02, 6 
Ashby Bros.» . : 1,523.0, 0 


THE SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


For the Interior Decoration of ASYLUMS, 
CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, RAILWAY ) 
STATIONS, MANSIONS, and 


PRIVATE HOUSES. 


Military Hospital, Colchester. 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
Royal Albert Hall, London. 
Parr’s Bank, London. 


FUEL 


of the 
large Public Bodies at Home and. Abroad, 


Mansion House, London. 

Union §.8. Co.’s Offices, Cape Town. 
Royalty Theatre, London. 

Terry’s Theatre, London. 


Used by 
the L.C.C., the Corporation 
City of London, and other 


WE GIVE BELOW A LIST OF A FEW PLACES WHERE WAPICTI HAS BEEN USED :— 


Hotel Cecil, London, 
Vice-Regal Lodge, Dublin. 
Post Offices, Cape Town. 
fain Schools, Reading. 


PARTICULARS ‘ON APPLICATION 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, Ltd., NEW CROSS, LONDON, SE. 
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LONDON— continued. NORTHAMPTON. 
For alterations at the Prince Albert, Hoxton, N. Messrs. | For erection of additional bedrooms, &c., at the infectious 
FOULSHAM & HERBERT RICHES, architects, 3 Crooked hospital, Kingsthorpe. 
Lane, King William Street, E.C., and Bromley- -by-Bow, E. Branson & Son ., é ‘ : i ‘ £258 0 oO 
SS Saltin a : . » £43410 0 Wingrove & Stanley . ; i 4 239 0 a6 
W. Harper . ; : a le - 409 0 0 Weltord & Judkin F ‘ F 234 10 o 
W. H. BROWN (accepted) : d . : in 3501, OF © F. Harper 4 ; ° ie 225 “O-um 
For alterations and new internal fittings to Shelley’s Hotel, W. Throssall : , é : : : 223 Ola 
Albemarle Street, W.,.for Mr. F. A. Rhodes. Messrs. W, Beardsmore . : ‘ ° : * 7 F2QosQae 
TREADWELL & MARTIN, architects, 2 Waterloo Place, Wilson & fos 3 ° . ° +» 215/10 o 
S.W. Quantities by Mr. H. WILLIAMS MELLOR, 19 Craven J. Garrett. Salah . Thera ae ati 
Street, Strand, W.C. W. Agutter . AM 2? 25 is : A 21k; QO © 
Wright & Com ; : : o : ~ £3447 3 4 Woodford & Smith ; ° ° ; -. 2104 Oy © 
Waring & Co, . 0g Qo 93360) 9° 8 | q Je DUNCKLEY (accepted) MR) 
Atkinson & Co.. ‘ : ‘ . «Bl 764, 0866 
Ashby Bros. 4 s ° e : « 3,083 0 0 
Bishop veg fn) Vem cr te ys aoe ane a a pales 
For alterations to shops, Salmons Lane,' Limehouse, E. Mr. . aoe OG Lee ea a0 
HERBERT RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King W. Wilson — . : ' ; L579 2162 016 
William Street, London, EC J. H. Vickers, Limited Roe 30,270 9-6 
A. WEBB (accepted) . ° e « ‘ - £1,100 0 o Brunton & Scn-. ia : laa 38,884 0 Oo 
For new shop-fronts to Nos. 5, 7, 9, 13, 15 and 17 Westbourne G RoHall ww 
Grove, W., for Mr. Henry Dobb. Messrs. TREADWELL Hi'Viekers : weg ‘ s'’ (9 "929;9807 OF 6 
& MARTIN, architects, 2\ Waterloo Place, S.W. Quantities B; Cooke & Co. ,. . . 7 Pe -’ 27,900 oO oO 
by Mr. H. WILLIAMS MELLOR, 19 Craven Street, J. Greenwood . - ‘ . : - 26,500 0 o 
Strand, W.C. G. Lawson 3 f A hdieecc A - 25,690 0 o 
Styles & Sons i x . : . ‘ £2,614°'0= o Parker & Sharp : - ; : : -° (253207 08 oO 
pe Bros. * : ie 2 ‘ 2251168 6 HeaHeBarry 5 os j ve: ‘ » 25,000 0 o 
-H.& A. Bywaters Ri e J l 5/2, 142% 02-0 R. M. Parkinson . : ote » 24,850 0 o 
A. Braithwaite & Co. 3 ; : + 24,723 Goa 
J. Tomlinson , : : 4 : : + 24,450 0 © 
Bower Bros. > . oar : : » 24,278 0.06 
LEEDS. J. D. Nowell & Sons . ° . ° » 24,099 8 & 
For erection of sixteen houses, Cedar Street, Armley. Mr. W. J. A. Ewart + ce 23,018 17 0 
S. BRAITHWAITE, architect, 6 South Parade, Leeds. A. KELLETT, Manchester (accepted ) . 8 
Accepted tenders. 
C. Winterburn, builder. OMAGH. 
J. H. Illingworth, joiner. 
J. H. Brook, plasterer. For erection of business premises in Market Street. Mr, WM. 
A. B. Cromach, plumber. BARKER, architect, Londonderry. 
J. Season, ae eal Gs McCrory, Omagh (accepted) . - . £1,760 0-0 
James Bros., painter. . For erection of two. stacks of water-closets at the workhouse. 
Total, £2,232. C. McCrory (accepted) , ; , 5 £1924 of. 0 


“xe IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. ita: 


If SOE ent the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE 204d DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MOULDINGS 
. CORNIGES, &c., USE the Celebrated 


EASY WORKING. DOES NOT CRACK OF 

AY: E 

Folie ‘pave. SKEDADDLE PLASTER anna eiroor 
The GOST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. The RESULT is quite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. — Si pea 

ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES. And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENT 


Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER FORD & SONS (P335""), BRIDGE Sty UTTOXETER. 


Mines and Mills—Fau xp, near SUDBURY, N.S.R. AGENTS WANTED. 


pd = a 
FLECTRIC art 

= } CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS 

BY APPOINTMENT. * _ CANDELABRA, 


& s ee si REPRODUOTIONS « 
17 Garten Street, Bond ‘street, London. Ww. /The FINEST EXAMPLES 


“PUHIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-98-94-95-97.—Awarded the Royal Photographio Sooiety’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CC 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1895-—97, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
14: LUDGATE: .- HILL, (& 


‘PRICE LIsT AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION: 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee oe 


PAULTON. 
For erection of Wesleyan day schools, 
architect, Midsomer Norton. 


Mr. WILLIAM F. BIRD, 


SANDERSTEAD—continued. 


For erecting a villa residence for Mr. H. W. Higham. Messrs. 
TREADWELL & MARTIN, architects, 2 W aterloo Place, 


E. T. Hatherley eee 63247 Qi, ° S.W. Quantities by Mr. H. WILLIAMS MELLOR, 19 Craven 
OS ee 2,180 9 0 Street, Strand, W.C. 

J. Ford & Sons . : : ( : 2,025 10 9)  Goulder & Son . ; ; At 848) (oh Oo 
iv Child . . e e ry ° cy 1,964 1e) 12) Graty ig a e e I 5693 Oo Oo 
H. A. Sheppard : : P ° = 14,502,..6° oO Mintersa?.. .- . i , 1,629 0 oO 
HMeeererkins . Peet 1,765 9 ©| Bulled & Co. 1,529 0 O 
J. . Gait & Sons. . ene PRET: Sl Heineman & Brown . 1,507 0 O 
W. A. Catley 1,670 9 0 Somerford & Son ‘ - 1,446 0 0 
S. KEELING, Timsbury, near Bath (accepted) Tass O,, .O 

Architec@’s estimate . ; 1,525 0 0 For erecting a villa residence ee Mr. F. Howard. Messrs: 


PORTISHEAD. 
for combined entrance porch and: shelter, boundary wall, &c., 
at new burial-ground. Mr. T. J. Moss FLOWER, C.E., 
Carlton Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
Contract No. 2. 


Joceas perms’. . - £665.09 oO 
G. Biss & SONS, Portishead (accepted ) . 572+..0,..@ 
For iron railings and gate at the new burial-ground. Mr. T. J. 


Moss FLOWER, C.E., Carlton Chambers, Baldwin Street, 
Bristol. 


TREADWELL & MARTIN, architects, 2 Waterloo Place, 


S.W. Quantities by Mr. H. WILLIAMS MELLOR, 19 
Craven Street, Strand, W.G. 

Goulder & Son. : ; : é OF Bry q yo aO 
Graty eT GOGE 30.V sO 
Minter 1,567.0 0 
Bulled & Co. 5 LAFPEIO 40 
Heineman & Brown. ‘ : . . L ias44orHano 
Somerford & Son . : , . : «11,3640. oO 

SCOTLAND. 


For erection of a police station at Crail.. Mr. DAVID HENRY, 


Contract No. 3. 
Allen, Senr., & Sons : A 
W. B. Brettle : “ z 
F. & R. Edbrooke ‘ fe 
Light Bros. . 4 : 

S: H. Gibson 
Priest & Son, Bristol * 


* ‘Accepted with slight modifications. 


SANDERSTEAD. 
for erecting a villa residence for Mr. 


TREADWELL & MARTIN, architects, 


architect, St. Andrews. 


c sa 3 ~ Acceptec tenders. 
4 153 If oO Mills Bros., mason é : : ot FAG PF 
: rg a 6 H. Lawson, joiner ° OVELP Yo We 
132 13 3 | A. Stuart, plumber : 4 49 15° oO 
rh 6 F, B. Gilmour, slater 44 6 O 
R. Williamson, plasterer. 32 8 oO 
C. Smith & Sons, Limited, cell doors and fittings 20 8 o 

SEDGLEY. 
G. Young. Messrs. | For cleaning, painting and colouring Dudley Road Schools, 
2 Waterloo Place, for the School Board. 


S.W. Quantities by Mr.’ H. WILLIAMS .MELLOR, Hartland Bros. ; : - 5 : Gk alien 6 
19 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. S. Smith ° : : ‘ . ; - 4 se 3OM OLFO 
Goulder & Son . : ‘ 2 J2nh 131,044 O C, Pitt & Son , : : eae 1OVFO 
Graty : ; : ‘ ‘ wae aiQL).ON A, E. JACKSON, Bilston (accepted ) ; ; capi shts.sfo 
Mintere:: . ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ 2952 0 Oo | 
Bulled & Co. . : 5 : f a. 2tO824 x Ory OF | SPENNYMOOBR. 
Heineman & Brown . ‘ : ‘ : . 2,040 0 0/| For alterations to the Spennymoor Board School. 
Somerford &Son  . ° - : 1,948 0 oO R. TELFER, Spennymoor (accepted ) f20310tEo 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. L'. 


TELEGRAMS, 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
"OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head Offices : : 


BATE. 


LONDON DeEPoTsS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.WR. NINE ELMs, $.W. 


ImconroraTina PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 


QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOW. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK. 


For Copying Plans. 
_ Ferro-Prussiate, 
Melagraphic, and 
- Gallate de Fer 
Papers. 


‘Cameras & Lenses 
EK Architectural Work. 


Hand Cameras: 


MARION’S 


aut? 


| SS 
| wee 
oe <<) 


To be 
obtained only of 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
‘WESTWOOD GROUND. 


R. J. MARSH & OO, Ltd., 8. R. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. 


Registered 
| TRADE MARK 


Photographic 
Dry Plates. 


P-0:P=—— > 
Photo Papers. 


MARIONA - PAPERS for 
Artistic Work. 


oe 


Publications. 


—E~e 


Artistic and Cheap, 


FOR 


‘House Decorations. 


Lanterns, 


Lantern Plates, 
KC., &c. 


—228~2R3 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, WwW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a hl StS 


For bridge over the Buss Creek, to consist of brick abutments | For erection of Baptist chapel at Penygroes. : 

and steel trough girders, with lattice parapets, span 20 feet, T. O. Stephens . . . . . . - £1,365 0 0 

roadway 27 feet. Mr. H. MILLER, engineer, Ipswich. D. Mainwaring . . . g ‘ : 2, OBS) Cane 
King . ; Bar ea ; - £1,638 0 o Brown, Thomas'& Jolin 4). ; F ; 850.10 o 
Bentham : 4 ‘ . : SM dA eG G. Mainwaring . z A d ; . : 680 o o 
Blyth. ; 5 : ; . : 3 » 41,385 <0) G B. Howells & Sons : : ‘ : : - 660.0 > 6 
Ball . ; : : : 5 ; : Lit T7olaa ko L. Davis, Llandebie (accepted) . j >. 1 6602 Gum 
Parkington a tle ScRIWIRY OREM: : . 1,050! O.. © Thomas & Evans. . «aye - 3.) GSie 4p 

For erection of 31 houses at Troedrhiwfuwch. Mr. P. VIVIAN. 
JONEs, architect, Hengoed. ee 
STOCKPORT. Howells ; : yee ; ; -£4,991 0 o 
For painting and decorating the market hall and cellars. Thomas Bros. . 3 : ehcleataee F - 4,603 10° o 

Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, borough surveyor. L. Jones . : : : : ; 3 - 4,448 Io oF 
Greaves & Sutcliffe é 3 : : - £36 00 C. Everson : : i : : . - 4,185 0 0 
Longson & McFeggan . i : : : 8536) 30> 6 Mainwaring & Davies. F ‘ : - 4,185 0 © 
Ashton& Townsend. ; : ‘ é Fire Lider ol aro, R. DAVIES, Pontlottyn, Cardiff (accepted ) ~:' 4x95 170° 6 
W. FANTOM, Stockport (accepted) _ wis ons BRS IES Harding & Fanley . ; é : ; -) 3398455 6 

For sewering Winifred Road, from a point 221 feet west of the Architect’s estimate . i ‘ i ; : Ble) ee 
face-line of Buxton Road, to a point 773 feet east of WALSALL. 

Bramhall Lane. Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, borough Surv YOY. | For alterations and additions in Moat Road. Mr. H. E. 
JM SV aRDuRtOM os eek an, eat AOE ee ila a LAVENDER, architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
Worthington & Pownall ; : ‘ «| LOS: ohh KO Hi Varnotd : £278 0 o 
W. Briscoe & Sons. j 4 : : Bae OPES SI. Rieke ; : : ; : ‘ : Me 
P. D. T. D. Hayes, Stockport . : : » ET OVeS iG A. Lynex F \ ‘ : : . 2398 ee 

W. Wistance 3 5 ; ; ‘ : 225 aa 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. G. INSLEY, Walsall (accepted) . : : - 215 OG & 
For alterations to the washhouse, &c., at the workhouse. Mr. WATFORD. 

JOHN RODHAM, architect, 16 Finkle Street, Stockton-on- | For construction of 18-inch, 15-inch and 9-inch iron and. 

Tees. Sig hin earthenware pipe sewers, with manholes, &c., Gammon’s. 
G. RACE, Stockton-on-Tees (accepted ) . : £80 17-40 Lane and Hagden Lane. 

Gammon’s Lane. 

Pedrette . : j : ‘ : - £1,655 0 o 
TREDEGAR (MON). Jackson 6k ie 
For erection of the Tredegar county school. G. Mann . : : : : a a +, y) QO2Z, 90. G 
Pe. Foster’ .:) : : ; : : - £2,740 0.0 C. Ford ; A ; : s 2 o's, OCG 20 
Mainwaring & Davies P 5 ‘ 3 27 2,505 05 eo F. DUPONT, Market Street, Watford (accepted) 835 0 o 

D. Morgan : : : . ; : POE RY (ile ove (| Hagden Lane. : ; 
W. Williams , : ‘ 4 : Hee Ie Mls Bolo; Pedrette : ‘ Oo es 
E. Morgan and Son . ; : : 5 - 2,402 710"O Jackson . 5 : ones eel ee - 1,901 0 oO 
W. Warne. : 5 : ; Q : “SATAN? ao C. Ford . : oy ote lees teen cea -_ 1,652) @ oO 
Ra Kdwards \' 4: 4 ‘ a 4 7 = 2s SOG tO EO G. Mann . 5 ; : Pree st : «o TB S2. OO 
D. VAUGHAN, Tredegar (accepted) . : oats (ej hg ak Byer F’ DUPONT (accépied)" 9 ee - 1,418 0 0 


— WoRKs: — 


COUNTRY |48,Osnaburgh Street, / 


€ 
AND ves 
! LONDON, N.w. / O MANUFACTURERS 
HOUSES | / | 


Telegrams ; ‘‘STRODES LONDON,” 
LIGHTED BY 


ELECTRICITY | 


GENERATED BY 


DESIGNERS 


stifings 
; . IN THE os 
ELIZABETHAN, 
GOTHIC, — 
ITALIAN, 
LOUIS XVI. 
_ STYLES. : 


SS 


Ze towns. 


GAS -=- 
== OIL 


WATEROWER D 


Special Designs 
‘Free on Application. 


WEST END SHOW ROOMS: 


188, PICCADILLY, | ———==== 
crry axow nodws, | | LIBERAL TERIe. 


67, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD.| TO THE TRADE. 
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: SUPPLEMENT | 


‘WINDSOR. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
For alterations and additions to the White Hart hotel, for Mr. ’ 
J. C. Lake. Messrs. TREADWELL & MAarTIN, architects, CATHEDRAL SERIES. GLOUCBATER: NAVE, LOOKING WEST. 
> Waterloo Place, S.W. Quantities Ss H. WILLIAMS : 
MELLOR, 19 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
ee a geen Seth Stan NT, £16500 0 0 | NAY COMMAS gaotmas atin, BiRwNGRAM 
Cooper & Son. , . : , . 16,398 10 oO Roe aa 
Simpson & Sons : : F ‘ . 16,300 9 O PASSMORE EDWARD’S PUSLIC LIBRARY, SHEPHERD'S BUSH. 
Patman & Fotheringham : P ‘ . 16,158 0 0 
Hollis & Sons . : : 2 A ; mT O.00.".0'/:O 
eriateaiudlens Roy. ro% 24's Meee E5319) 9 © BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
THE foundation-stone of a new church was laid on the toth 
inst. at Harrogate. It will be dedicated to St. Mark, and is 
situate on the Leeds Road. The seating accommodation ies 
“- Sa peid be Soo, and the cost, exclusive of the tower, between 11,000/. 
ipecesyed, ton. late for Clasnece 2. and 12,000/. Only a portion of the building is to be proceeded. 
CROYDON. with now. 

For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23 Surrey | At a recent meeting of the Brecknock County and Borough 
Street, for Mr. J. Mann Taylor. Mr. J. WILLIAM STEVENS, | Infirmary, it was decided to apply the infirmary Jubilee fund to 
architect, 21 New Bridge Street, City, E.C. the erection of a convalescent ward and operating theatre, and 

White & Co... : . ; : . £4,850 0 O| Messrs. Wilson & Moxham, of Swansea, were appointed the 
Lorden & Son . é : 4 4 . 4,444 © © | architects to carry out this important work. 
Potter . . . : . . . 4820 211 TENDERS have been accepted for the erection of a Roman 
Whitehead & Co... . : . . . 4,325 © ©! Catholic church, schoolhouse and clergyman’s house for Ann- 
W. Smith & Son. . . . . . 3,990 © ©| bank, on a site adjacent to Annbank railway station, granted 
D. W. Barker . . . . . . . 3,989 © ©O| by Mr. R. A. Oswald of Auchencruive. The cost of the build- 
So, FLAT sn . : . . . . . 3,987 © ©] ings, it is stated, will be about 1,6007. The church is intended 
A. Bullock. : . . : : . . 3,974 © ©|to accommodate Roman Catholics resident at Annbank, Tar- 
Saunders . . . : : . , . 3,909 © ©| bolton, Trabboch and other ‘collieries springing up in the 
Bryan & Son . . . : . . . 3,895 © © | neighbourhood. 
E. P. Bulled & Co. . pA eek apo re + 13879110 0 ON a letter from the agents of the Caledonian Railway 
Renan 2) L9iTel. HAM 1g OS "13700 O° | Company therstreets and buildings committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council, after an examination of the plans, resolved to 
recommend the Council to grant their sanction to a height of 
70 feet to the wall-head of the proposed hotel above their 
MUSWELL HILL. Princes Street station, and a roof not exceeding 25 feet, on 

For erection of pair of semi-detached houses, first of series, for | condition that the Company construct and hand over to the 
Mr. E. W. Richardson, of Finsbury Circus. Mr. T. M. Corporation a public convenience on their property opposite 
GARROOD, architect, 172 Fenchurch Street, E.C. Castle Terrace, and forthwith proceed to construct a passenger 

Olver j } : F : . £1,660 0 0 | Station in the Dalry district. 

Bronsden . : : 5 F : SEL E,OS 4. O%''O THE contractors engaged upon the new National Harbour 
Jeffries . , ; : : C 1,491 © oO | works at Dover propose to erect iron viaducts at either end of 
H. L. CLarK (accepted) . 2 ; : . 1,490 0 0| thetown. That to the east would run under the cliffs, and 


ee ionictcn nd) ves, tyeeg et lo Ce eee 
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connect Dover with the flourishing modern seaside resort of | land’s improved climax invisible chimney terminal ventilators 
St. Margaret’s Bay, some three miles from Dover, and only to | are being used and supplied by the Climax Ventilating and 
be reached at present by ‘a hilly inland road, which takes a Heating Company, 93 Hope Street, Glasgow. - Sef 

€ircuitous course over the downs. The chalk cliffs in many OUT of the profits of the past year the directors of the 
places between Dover and St. Margaret’s. go down sheer into Limmer Asphalte Paving Company place 1,250/. to the reserve 
the sea, rendering communication at present impossible. With | for the maintenance of contracts and equalisation of dividends, 
the scarping of these cliffs and the construction of the viaduct, | and write off 1,250/., being the balance of preliminary expenses 
of which the cost is estimated at 75,000/., Dover would gain | (mines) account. From a credit balance of 5,039/. the directors 


immensely as a seaside resort, recommend a dividend of ro per cent. and a bonus of Is. per 
A BUILDING to be known as the Imperial Theatre is to be | Share. : 
at once erected on a site in High Street, Bordesley, at the: WE hear from Brighton that the New Incandescent Sun- 


junction of Clyde Street, and nearly opposite to. Bordesley | light Gaslighting Company is progressing 1n a most Satisfactory 
railway station, and plans have been prepared by Messrs. | Manner, especially as regards new installations in public build- 
Cwen & Ward, architects. The stage will be 70 feet by | Ings, both in that town and in Hove. _ Recently a number of 
45 feet, and the auditorium 70 feet by 65 feet, and providing | lights have been installed upon the staircases of the Brighton 
sitting accommodation for 2,700 persons. It is divided into | Grand Hotel, _ The company, too, have approached the Hove 
orchestra and pit stalls, pit, circle and gallery, with’six private | Urban Council with the view to a trial of the light in one or 
boxes. There will be only two tiers above the pit level, and | More of the streets, which doubtless will lead’ the way to its 
these are to be constructed on the cantilever principle, so as to,| adoption in other districts of the borough. 

avoid the objectionable iron ‘columns so largely used in older |. . ; : 
building's of this kind. The principal entrances will be’ ftom 
the High Street into a hall 26 feet by 24 feet, ‘with adomed ELECTRIC NOTES. ~ 
ceiling, and a handsome marble staircase leading to the ‘grand a Z 
circle and balcony. , The internal decorations will be in | THE Corporation of York have applied to the Local Govern- 
Louis XIV. style, the prevailing colours being turquoise blue, | ment Board for sanction to borrow 20,000/. for the purpose of 
cream and gold. .The external elevation will havea frontage of | electric lighting. E ‘ ‘ : 

£oo feet in length, and will be of red brick with buff terra:cotta A PROFIT of over I,100/. is shown on the year’s working of 
dressings, and an ornamental iron and glass verandah, sup- the Dover Electric Light Company. _ There -has been a con- 
ported on pillar lamps, will span’ the footpath. The building, | siderable increase in the use of electricity for lighting purposes 
irrespective of fittings, is estimated to cost 12,000/, in the town. : © : 

AT a meeting of the sub-committee of Glasgow Corporation 
in connection with the electric lighting of the proposed Glasgow 
electric. tramway route, it was decided. to recommend to the 
Corporation that the route be lighted by means of chains sus- 
TRADE NOTES. » | pended from the posts which are to be placed in the centre of 
the street for hanging electric lamps. 

THE report of the.directors of the Sheffield Electric Light 
and Power Company, Limited, for the past year states that the 
net profit, including a balance of 99¢. brought forward, is 
11,4927, which it is proposed should be appropriated as 
follows :—Interest on debentures, 1,1252.; in payment of. a 
dividend of 124 per cent., free of income tax, 9,464/, 3 and carry 


THE: second annual " International Furnishing Exhibition 
opens to-day at the Agricultural Hall, and will temain open 
until the 29th inst. 


THE Isolation Hospital, Belper, is being warmed and venti- 
lated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke-flues and Shorland’s patent Manchester 


grates, fi forward 903/. 
IN the ventilation of the additions to Glengall Asylum, Ayr, | IN the estimates for the ensuing financial year just placed 
now in course of erection, Mr. A. Stevenson, architect, Cous- | before the Hampstead Vestry the satisfactory announcement is 
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made that it will be annecessary to make any demand on the 
rates in respect of electric lighting in the parish. The income 
from private consumers for the year 1898-89 under this head is 
estimated at 19,000/.,-and the expenditure, including working 
expenses, establishment charges, interest and ‘repayment of 
principal of loans, at 13, 500/., thus showing an estimated net 
profit for the year of 5,500/. 

Ar the annual meeting of the shareholders of the County 
of London and Brush Provincial: and Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, held on Monday last, Lord Rathmore stated that in 
London there was a prospect of a considerable demand for 
electric current for power, and they had laid down. special 
mains for the purpose. There was no: reason to doubt that as 
manufacturers became more fully: acquainted with the ad- 
vantages of electrical power, they would discard the. engines 
they now made use of and adopt electricity. The Chairman 
also referred to the economical advantages. of supplying large 
areas from one centre, instead of having» several small areas. 
Other companies had adopted small areas, and the consequence 
was that they had to spend vast sums on buildings, land-and 
machinery. The report, recommending a dividend of: 6 ‘per 
cent. per annum, was adopted. 

AN inquiry was held at the Council Room, Morecambe, last 
week, by Colonel R. J. Hepper, Government Inspector, into an 
application by the district council to borrow ‘10,0002. for the 
extension of the electric lighting. It was stated that since the 
last census was taken the population had increased by nearly 
4,000, while the assessable value was ‘estimated at 45,600/. 
Last year the Local Government ‘Board sanctioned a loan of 
27,000/. for electric lighting purposes,:but, consequent upon’the 
growth of the town, it was considered advisable to increase 
the supply and the pressure. The Inspector expressed himself 
surprised to see the building operations in Morecambe pro- 
ceeding with such rapidity, and oneof‘the councillors added 
that at present there were over 100 houses in course of erection 
in Morecambe. The clerk explained that with reference to the 
recent arbitration case with the old Electric Light Company 
the council had been awarded as their share 1,179/. . There 
was no opposition. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Greenock Local Board was held 
on the roth inst. to consider a sub-committee’s report on the 
question of the electric lighting of the town. Mr. Cameron 
(convener) moved, “ That the board lay down a central installa- 
tion of electric light, and to supply meantime electric light 
along the main thoroughfare and side streets to the extent of 
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4oo yards on either side of that thoroughfare, from Campbell 
Street to the east end of the James Watt Dock at Sinclair 
Street. Further, that the Board of Trade be informed that the 
police board have resolved to supply electric light in this area 
in terms of their Electric Lighting Order of 1883.” The cost 
of the installation is estimated at 27,000/., exclusive of the site. 
The motion was adopted. 


VARIETIES. 


A NEW Methodist New Connexion chapel, in Hall Lane, 
Armley, Leeds, was formally opened on Saturday last. 

THE church of St. Aidan at Shobnall, Burton-on-Trent, was 
consecrated on the gth inst. by the Bishop of the diocese. The 
church was erected ten years ago, but the ceremony of conse- 
cration was delayed in consequence of the fact that the church 
was built on leasehold ground: 

THE formal opening of the new Roman Catholic church, 
which occupies the site of the old church in North Bar Street 
Without, Beverley, took place on the 1oth inst. It provides. 
seating for 300 worshippers. 

THE new Wesleyan Sunday-schools erected in connection 
with the Coltman Street church, Great Thornton Street circuit, 
Hull, were opened’ on the roth inst. Some 3,500/. has been 
expended on the new premises. The central hall will accom- 
modate about 800 children; but there are in addition seventeen 
classrooms and other dormitories. Electric lighting has been 
provided. “ 

A LECTURE on “The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s Courtiers” 
was delivered before the students of the building trade and 
other classes at the Battersea Polytechnic on Wednesday, 
March 9, by Mr. J. A. Gotch. The lecturer dealt with his 
subject in a very able and interesting manner, illustrating his 
remarks by numerous lantern-slides of Elizabethan architecture. 
The chair was taken by Mr. E. W. Mountford. 

AN exhibition of the paintings and water-colour drawings of 
Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, P.R.C.A., R.W.S., will be held in the 
city of Manchester Art Gallery in June and July next, under 
the auspices of the Art Gallery Committee, and it is’ desired 
that anyone possessing works by Mr. Whaite, and willing to 
lend them for the exhibition, will communicate at once with the 
curator, City Art Gallery, Manchester. 
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THE Department of Science and Art has reaeived. informa: 
tion, through the Foreign Office, of an Art Exhibition to be 
held in Vienna this ‘year in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Emperor of Austria's accession. The exhibition 
will be opened about the middle of April and closed at the end 
of June, and the works will be arranged in the following 
groups : — Architecture, works of sculpture, painting, repro- 
ducing arts. Further information respecting the exhibition can 
be obtained from the Committee of the Jubilee Exhibition of 
Fine Arts, 1898, Kunstlerhaus, I Lothringerstrasse, No. 9, 
Vienna. : 


ACTING on the advice of the assessor, Mr. Henry Lord, the - 


committee of the -Barrow-in-Furness Municipal Technical and 
Art Institute competition have awarded the first premium of 
50/7. to the design submitted’-by Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, of Manchester, under. motto “ Hematite,” and the 
second premium of 20/. to Messrs. Wood & Hutchings, of 
Tunstall. Twenty-five ‘sets: of drawings were submitted .and 
these will be publicly exhibited in the banqueting hall of the 
town hall next week. The building. is estimated to cost about 
9,000/. a 

ALLUDING. to the proposal to put up in the new Oxford 


municipal buildings a memorial of their inauguration by-the:. 


Prince of. Wales, Councillor-Cannan is reported to have said:at 
the City Council meeting that he understood. that .the tablet 
would consist of. beaten copper, and that it would include the 
University arms. Remembering the disputes. between ~the 
University men and the police on the occasion which they pro-: 
posed to celebrate, he thought there would be a peculiar appro- 
priateness in placing the ’Varsity arms on beaten “ copper.?? = 2! 

THE new school which has been erected at 
the Renfrew Landward School Board was formally opened on 
the 8th inst. It is three storeys in height, and has accommoda? 
tion for about 640. scholars. : On the ground floor, which i8) to: 


be used as the ‘infant department, there is also a large ‘hall for 


musical drill, and on the upper floors the standard work will. 
be carried on. In addition to the usual cloakrooms, there are 
a number of rooms provided for the teaching staff. The desks 
in the classrooms are on the dual system, and proper attention: 
has been given to the lighting and ventilation of the entire 
building. 

THE forty-third annual soirée of the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Scotland was held last Friday evening 
in the Waterloo Rooms, Mr. J. Glen Edgar in the chair. There 


technical knowledge. 


condition, having three branches in 


_F. W. Richardson (city analyst). 


the efficiency of plumber’s work. 


Moorpark py pins of plumber’s work, or the employment of unqualified 


were also on the platform Councillors Dougan and Stewart, 
Mr. Galloway, president of Glasgow Trades Council, and others. — 
The Chairman, in his opening address, spoke of the improve- 


‘ments introduced into the trade in modern times and remarked 


that after all the practical plumber was still the best sanitarian, 
This in spite of all that could be said about the'great value of — 
Afterwards Mr. Edgar presented to Mr. 
James Milne, a member who was incapacitated from work by 
an accident met with in the trade, the “ Incapacitated Grant”, — 


of the Society, which is a cheque for’ 60/., saying, as he did 
_S0, that in the twenty-four years of their history this grant had — 


only been paid three times. Mr. Galloway, after referring-to. 
the presentation, said the Society was now in a very flourishing 
Glasgow, and they expected 


it would continue to flourish. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE annual public meeting of the Bradford District Council, 
‘In connection with the National: Registration of Plumbers, was 


held on the 9th inst..at the Technical College, Bradford.’ Mr. 
Charles France, architect, presided, and was. supported by 


Alderman Richard Hind (master of the Plumbers’ Company), 
Dr. Evans (medical officer of health), Mr. James Watson (city: 


waterworks engineer), Mr. J. H. Cox (city surveyor) and Mr.:: 


Dr. Evans, in seconding the adoption of the report, said the 
work of registration was certainly progressing., He hardly 
needed to point out the value which all sanitarians attached to 
It was'very often the scamp- 


people, which was the cause of the preventable diseases which 
were the scourge of communities. He hoped the Bill for the 
Registration of Plumbers would have better fortune than it had 


previously had. . 


Alderman Hind ‘said he was very glad to see the names ot 


‘two medical officers on the list of public representatives of the 


Council, for much of the sanitary progress of any community 
depended upon the interest of these gentlemen. He acquiesced- 
in’ Dr. Evans’s expression of ‘the hope that the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill would meet with a better fate this year than 
it had hitherto experienced. It was admitted on all hands that 
much of the preventable disease of the country was caused by 
bad plumbing work inside the house, and it was therefore 
regarded as most important that some provision should b2 
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rade whereby any person who wanted to employ a plumber 
hould be able to know whether or not the person whom he 
ad in view had 
peaking of the 
time it had passed out of the hands of the plumbers, it was 
ow interesting itself in the trade in a very practical way. 

Mr. James Watson proposed a resolution, “ That this meet- 
ag reaffirms the desirability of the speedy passing into law of 
ne Plumbers’ Registration Bill.” He said he had had some- 
hing to do with the initial stages of the Registration of Plumbers 
1 Scotland, for he was convinced that the plumbers very 
argely had control of the public weal, especially in congested 
ommunities. He contended that it was the bounden duty of 
sarliament, whose first object should be to see to the public 
ealth, to give the qualified plumber a status and standing by 
egistration, in order to encourage him to do his best for the 
community in which he lived. 

Mr. F. W. Richardson, city analyist, then delivered a 
ecture on “ Microbes and Sanitation,” in which he described 
nd illustrated the nature of microbes, the poisons formed by 
lisease germs, the causes of the various preventable diseases, 
he conditions favourable. to diseases and epidemics, the 
nfluence of filth, bad water supplies and defective plumbing, 
nd the importance of sanitation generally in regard to 
lisease. 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman, the lecturer and Alderman 
Hind closed the meeting. 


PALACE THEATRE. 


THE anniversary of the introduction of the biograph to the 
audience of this popular place of entertainment was on Thurs- 
day in last week fittingly celebrated by the production of a new 
series of views, and as itis the wont of Mr. Morton to make 
every effort surpass its predecessors, so he has again achieved 
the difficult feat of beating his own record. The biograph is, 
as we have before said, by far the best system of moving 
photographs which have yet ‘been seen in London, having 
regard to brilliancy, size and absence of oscillation, and the 
present series certainly far excel any that have hitherto’ been 
seen even here. With the exception of one or two old 
favourites, the pictures are all new, and as some of the best of 
them depict English scenes they naturally appeal more 
intimately to an English audience. Among these we may 
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had. the necessary and proper training. | 
Plumbers’ Company, he said that though for | 


mention the L. & N.-W. Railway Company’s Irish mail taking 


| up water while travelling at full speed, the catching and dropping 


of mail bags, the train entering the Menai Bridge tunnel, with 
the tremendous curve it has to encounter, and certainly the 
panorama of the neighbourhood of Conway, taken from the 
front of the engine of a train travelling at great speed, passing 
on its course the Tubular Bridge, Conway Castle and railway 
station, and showing the beautiful scenery for some miles 
ahead and on either side, alone is worth a visit, and was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm, as was the “ counterfeit 
presentment” of the evtrepreneur as he came forward to 
make his bow. 

Of course the programme is otherwise as varied and inter- 
esting as usual, with the old favourites Gus Elen, Marie Lloyd 
and others; and’ a welcome new-comer is Mr.’ G. 
whose stories; while very funny, are in unexceptionable taste. 

Mr. Morton has had a fine set of views taken of the Queen’s 
journey to the South, which will be very shortly on view, and we 
are informed that among the engagements he has made for the 
future will be found some very striking nove'ties. 


——$_—_—_———_ 
ooo 


() 

Twe!new departments in connection. with the Bradford 
Union, both of which are the outcome of the forward policy 
which has characterised the work of the present Board of 
Guardians, are now. open. . Formerly the ‘nurses engaged 
in the union infirmary had to reside in the workhouse, 
but hereafter they. will occupy separate premises, a home 
having been erected for them, at a cost of 7,000/., in the 
grounds adjoining the other buildings. The plans are the joint 
production of Mr. J. H. Martin, of Newcastle, and Mr. J. P. 
Kay, of Leeds. The home is built on the pavilion plan, and 
has.accemmodation for thirty-six in the bedrooms. The other 
building opened was what is to be known as the Children’s 
Central Home... The Bradford Guardians recently decided to 
keep the,children under their charge as free as possible from 
the influences of pauperism, and so boarded them out at various 
cottages. There are, however, a certain number of children 
known as “ins-and-outs,” young people who, possibly unfor- 
tunately for themselves, do not come under the care of the 
guardians for-more than a brief period at once. For these they 
have established:a central home. The home is situate in Park 
Road, and the estate was purchased in September last by the 
guardians for the sum of 1,600/. 
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THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. 


THE first provincial meeting of the year of the Auctioneers’ 
Institute of the United Kingdom was held on Friday, the 
11th inst., at Oxford, and was largely attended. Mr. James F. 
Field, of London, the president, occupied the chair at the 
meeting of the Council. A satisfactory report was received from 
the finance committee showing a balance in hand of nearly 
50o/., and the benevolent fund showed a balance of 338/. It 
was reported that a deputation from a meeting of bailiffs was 
received early in the year upon the subject of the law of distress 
and the present position of bailiffs, and it was resolved that it 
was desirable that a representative meeting of the _ bailiffs 
should be held to thoroughly discuss the whole subject, and 
that the views of such meeting should be placed before a com- 
mittee of the Institute for consideration. Forty new members, 
twenty-four fellows and fourteen associates were elected. Mr. 
Alexander, of Cardiff, gave notice of a motion that the qualifica- 
tion for the election of a fellow should be amended, as-it was 
considered by the South Wales branch that five years’ practice 
as an auctioneer was not sufficient to admit any. one to this 
grade of membership. In the evening a banquet took place in 
the Municipal Buildings, when Mr. Field was supported by a 
numerous company, which included the mayor (Alderman 
Gray), Mr. C. T. Murdoch, M.P., Mr. H. C. Richards, M.P., 
and the deputy-mayor (Alderman Buckell). 


TYRES OF CART-WHEELS. 


THE width of tyre which: is most conducive to easy draught is a 
problem of the highest practical importance, for on its; solution 
may depend the saving of a considerable sum on the year’s 
labour bill. Estimates made by General Roy Stone put the 
total waggon transportation in the United States at about 
500,000,000 tons, the public roads having an aggregate length 
of 1,500,000 miles. The average distance of haul is put at 
8 miles and the average cost of transporting one ton this length 
is, assumed to be 2 dols., making the total yearly cost for 
waggon freight 1,000,000,000 dols. It is claimed that this 
freight could be moved the length of 8 miles over first-class 
roads at an average cost of 80 cents per ton, so that a saving of 
600,000,000 dols. per annum might thus be effected. This sum 


represents about one-fourth of the value, on the farm, of all t 
farm products of the United States. An amount of abo 
20,000,000 dols. is paid out each year for the maintenance 
public roads outside the cities of the United States, yet af 
the expenditure of this sum these roads are no better 
the end of the year than at the beginning. All ratepaye 
are interested in reducing this expense, provided the roa 
are not impaired in efficiency. There exists a widespre: 
belief that narrow wheels are amongst the most destry 
tive agents to streets, to macadam, gravel and dirt road 
and to the fields, meadows and pastures of the farm, Tr} 
introduction in recent years of the wide-tyred metallic wheel ; 
about the usual price of the ordinary narrow-tyred wheels h: 
removed one very serious objection to the proposed substitutic 
of broad tyres for the narrow tyres hitherto in use. In order | 
obtain reliable information on so important a matter numero, 
trials, extending over a year, so as to be subject to all kinds ; 
weather, have been carried out at the Missouri Agricultur; 
Experiment station. The draught or pull was in all cas. 
determined by means of a self-recording dynamometer, and th 
net load in every trial was the short ton of 2,000 lbs. Contrar 
to what was anticipated, in the majority of cases the draug] 
was materially less when tyres 6 inches wide were used tha 
when the tests were made with tyres of the standard width < 
1, inch. We give a brief summary of the results:— 

On macadam road, as an average of the two trials made, 
load of 2,518 lbs. could have been hauled on the broad tyre 
with the same draught as a load of 2,000 Ibs. required on th 
narrow tyres. On gravel road, except when wet and sloppy o 
the top, the draught of the broad-tyred waggon was very muc 
less than that of the narrow-tyred waggon ; averaging the si 
trials, a load of 2,482 Ibs. could be hauled on the broad tyre 
with the same draught as was required for a load of 2,000 Ibs 
on the narrow tyres. 

The trials on dirt roads gave varying results according t 
the condition of the road. Thus, when it was dry, hard anc 
free from dust, 2,530 Ibs. could. be. hauled on the broad tyre: 
with the draught required for 2,000 Ibs. on the narrow tyres 
When the surface was covered with 2 or 3 inches of very dry 
loose dust, the results were unfavourable to the broad tyre 
On clay road, muddy and_ sticky on the surface anc 
firm underneath, the results were uniformly unfavourable 
to the broad tyres. On the other hand, on clay road dee; 
with mud.and drying on. top, or dry on top and spongy 
beneath, numerous tests were uniformly favourable to the broa¢ 
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yre.. : The difference ranged, from 52 to 61 per cent. ; on the 
average about 3,200 Ibs. could be hauled on the broad tyres 
with the draught required for 2,000 lbs. on the narrow tyres. 
It.was in this condition of dirt road that the broad tyres showed 
to greatest advantage. As the road dries and becomes firmer, 
the difference between the broad and narrow tyres gradually 
diminishes until it falls to about 25 to 30 per cent. on dry, hard, 
smooth dirt, gravel or macadam road in favour of the broad 


tyre. On the contrary, as the mud becomes softer and deeper | 


a condition is at length reached when the mud adheres to both 


types of wheel ; here the advantage of the broad tyres ceases | 


entirely, and the narrow tyres pull materially lighter. 
Generally it may be said that during the greater part of the 


ear, and when their use is most imperative, the broad-tyred | 
wheels have a considerably lighter draught than the narrow- | 


tyred. 


BROOK HOSPITAL. 


ON Saturday, the 12th inst., the consideration was resumed at 
the meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board of the report of 
the ,special committee in the matter of the Brook Hospita[ 
expenditure, which had exceeded the estimate by about 
go,o00/,- The committee had recommended the payment of 
the contractors’ claims as finally adjusted by the architect, and 
the renewal of an application, to the Local Government Board 
for an order authorising the further expenditure on loan, in 
respect of the erection, equipment, &c., of the hospital, of the 
sum.of 100,000/. in lieu of the sum of 75,000/, applied for on 
October 10, 1896. To this Mr. J. H. Brass had moved as an 
amendment, “That the report be referred back to the com- 
mittee for them to report.as to the cause of the extra expendi- 
ture,as to the several contractors not executing the works in 


accordance with the sealed contracts, as to the power of the | 
architect to order additional work without the authority of the | 


board, and as to whether the certificates of the architect for 
such works are or are not w/tra vires.” 


Mr. J..H..Lile, in resuming the debate, attributed blame to | 


the committee in allowing the architect to incur an extra expen- 
diture of nearly 39,000/. without reference to the committee, but 
said he did not think there was any evidence to show that if 
the whole of the items of extra expenditure had been brought 
before the committee the expense could have been in any way 
reduced. 


| 


Mr, J. Willmott and other members agreed that the board 


| had a substantial building, which was worth every shilling which 


had been spent upon it. 

Mr. F. Purchese said the disclosures which had been made 
in connection with this matter were.a gross scandal, and while 
such scandals were allowed to occur it was not surprising that 
the board had the reputation of being extravagant. 

Mr. T. J. Robins asserted that the Brook Hospital com- 
mittee was as much to blame as the architect. 

Mr. Edward White, the chairman of the committee ot 
inquiry, expressed the opinion that the architect was largely to 
blame in not consulting the committee as to the extra expen- 
diture. He thought that such a thing was not likely to occur 
again. 

The amendment was lost by 44 votes to 5, and the recom- 
mendations of the committee were agreed to. 

Mr. J. Lobb called attention to a letter written by the clerk 
to Mr. J. Brown, a member of the board, in June 1894, in which 
the hon. member was informed that a resolution passed by a 
sub-committee to the effect that certain bricks, of which Mr. 
Brown was the maker, might be supplied for use in the con- 
struction of the Brook Hospital, Shooter's Hill, in no way 
relieved ‘Mt. Brown of the penalty which séction 14 of the 
Metropolitan’ Poor Law Act of 1867 imposed upon the managers, 
and which might be recovered at the suit of any common in- 
former. He said that in consequence of the receipt of that 
letter Mr. Brown requested the architect to omit all reference 
to the bricks in the specification, but, although that was done, 
certain bricks of which Mr. Brown was the maker had been 
used in the construction of the hospital. He moved, “That the 
whole matter be referred to the Local Government Board to 
ascertain whether section 14 of the Metropolitan Poor Law 
Act, 1867, has been contravened by Mr. Brown in supply- 
ing bticks used in the ereccion of the Brook Hospital.” 

Mr. F: Purchese seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. Willmott said a dishonest attack had been made 
upon Mr. Brown. The bricks manufactured by that gentleman 
weré purchased by merchants and builders all over the country, 
and, amongst others, by a firm of merchants in London, who 
supplied a comparatively small number to the builders of the 
Breok Hospital. Mr. Brown had no control over the mer- 
chants or builders, and the only way in which he could prevent 
such an occurrence was to give up his business entirely. 

In the course of the subsequent discussion a large majority 
of the speakers expressed similar views to Mr. Willmott’s, and, 
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upon a show of hands, there voted :—For the motion, 5 ; 
against, 26. It was, therefore, declared to be lost. 


OIL PAINTS AND THE PAINTER.* 


I SELECTED this subject as being, perhaps, the chief of those 
practical ones we can so profitably discuss, but the subject is so 
vast I have been .able to coveronly a small portion of it in a 
single paper, and, therefore, hope other members of the 
Chapter will ‘contribute something in the same line before 
taking up another branch of the work entering into our 
buildings. 

For the purpose of this paper I have read literally stacks of 
trade and other literature bearing on the subject; I have corre- 
sponded with a number of the prominent paint manufacturers, 
and have personally conferred with the representatives of 
several of such concerns; besides I spent half a day inspecting 
one of our leading white: lead works, and finally discussed the 
subject of paints generally with several of our leading painters. 
What I have learned in this way has added materially to my 
stock of information on the subject of both paints and painting, 
though some of this information is so contradictory that it 
puzzles me as to what or whom to believe, the weight. of 
authority often seeming equally divided, and this is especially 
the case in the matter of best coating for metalwork. : 

Master house painters, as the bosses term themselves, are, 
as a rule, opposed to the use of ready prepared paints, though 
it would seem as if: the large manufacturers, with every facility 
at command, could prepare a better paint than can the average 
painter, and it must be prepared by one or the other before it 
can be used. iat 

I have not been able to see how the architect can place any 
more reliance in the mixture of the average painter than the 
average manufacturer, for we must certainly give one class 
credit for as much honesty as the other. I do not believe, the 
average painter himself has any more faith in the paint, mixed 
by one of his competitors than he has in that mixed by the 
manufacturer, so why does he expect the architect to put more 
confidence in the painter than the manufacturer? The manu- 
facture of paints is quite a history. It has passed through 
many stages of evolution and is steadily advancing, and I 


* A paper by Mr. Albert W. Hayward, read before the Cincinnati. 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, and published in the 
Lnland Architect. 


believe the most rapid strides of recent years are due to th 
earnest and scientific efforts of the manufacturers of the read 
mixed variety. 

As methods have changed or modernised in other lines, s 
have they, or at least, so will they, in the paint trade. : 

The time was not so many years ago when it was absolutel. 
necessary for a painter to mix his own paints, and while som 
old-timers may still advocate this as the only reliable method 
it is at least no longer so necessary, and I really believe tha 
before many years it will be generally considered an out-of-dat 
custom and will become a lost art, so far as the painter is con 
cerned., “ 

There are bad ready-mixed paints just as there are worth 
less goods in other lines, but with this difference perhaps 
that while other «standard articles are, asa rule, good 
ready-mixed paints are, as a rule, poor. I say this no 
only because the painters claim that ready-mixed paint: 
are as a class poor, but because even the manufacturer: 
admit that few of this class of goods are meritorious : SC 
we have to be even more careful in the selection of a ready. 
prepared paint than with the unmixed materials. It j 
my opinion, however, that the very best paints obtainable 
to-day are to be found in the ready-prepared class, though in 
this same class may be found the very poorest, and that if the 
painters would only try as hard and honestly to produce a good 
job with a standard prepared paint as with his own mixture, he 
would soon find it was to his own advantage as well as to that 
of his customer. Any paint can easily be spoiled between the 
factory and the brush, and, too, there is not a little in the con- 
ditions under which it is applied, so that even the failure of a 
ready-mixed paint does not always mean that the manufacture: 
is at fault. 

I believe you will all agree with me that there is no branch 
of the work coming under our supervision with which we can 
be, and undoubtedly are, so often deceived as with the painting. 
No other branch is so full of opportunities for deception and so 
difficult to supervise to any certainty. 

The temptation to adulterate paint materials is especially 
great, because it can be done both so profitably and so safely— 
adulterations being practised that must yield several hundred 
per cent. profit, and some that even the analytical chemist can 
hardly detect. us 

The ignorance or indifference on the part of the consumer, 
the builder and even the architect has so nourished the adul- 
terators insomelines, and the users of their materials, that they 
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have been enabled to nearly crush out the honest producers The vehicle carries the pigment, and makes its application 
and the users of honest goods. as a paint possible, and, besides this duty, it must serve both as 


It requires unceasing effort on the part of the really honest | a binder between the particles of the pigment and between the 
to fight the dishonest branch of the painting business. . This is paint and the surface to which it is applied. 
a shameful condition, and we architects should certainly do all The pigment, besides usually serving a decorative purpose, 
we can for the honest side of the struggle ; it is our duty, and a | must also do a large share of the practical work, and in order 
natural one, as it is also to our interest, for whatever tends to | to accomplish this it should unite chemically, or at least, 
improve the character of the work or materials entering into our mechanically, with the vehicle, for in this way only can it help to 


buildings helps us as much as can anything else. preserve both ‘ts vehicle and the surface or material over which 
| realise fully the inability of an architect to treat a, subject | it is applied. 
such as paints as authoritatively or as interestingly as might the A paint, therefore, not only has to protect the material or 


paint manufacturer, the paint chemist, or the practical painter, | surface upon which it is applied, but also its own ingredients, 
put as architects we certainly have the opportunity for a wider and as there are many varieties of trying conditions to which 
general experience with the subject and a better opportunity to | paints are necessarily subjected, their preparation requires 
judge of general results than does any other class, and it is for | much scientific study and great mechanical care. 
that reason I have not hesitated to tackle both paints and the All will acknowledge that the ideal paint has not been 
painters. discovered; the best has many weaknesses, but, if properly 
The quality of materials and workmanship I believe depends used, it answers the purpose fairly, well, so that our chief 
more on the architect than on anyone else having to do with a | trouble lies, not’ in the defects inherent to even the best of 
building, even more than on an owner who may wish to keep | paints, hut in the difficulty ‘of determining just what is the best, 
the cost below a practical limit, for an architect who values his | and in Securing it when specified. 
reputation will not allow himself to be thus made use of to his Tests for the purity of paint ingredients have, no doubt, to 
professional and business detriment. a considérable extent, checked the manufacture and use of 
If we could always specify what we believe to be good | worthless substitutes and adulterants, but, in practice, the chief 
materials, and have to do only with competent and honest con- | value of Such a test to the architect lies in the fact that it is also 
tractors, our work would likely always be a credit to us, and-we | a test of the honesty of the painter, and, after all, this question 
would not in a year or so have occasion of being ashamed to | of the honesty of the painter is often our only guarantee. 
admit our connection with it. Linseed oil as the vehicle, and white lead as. the main or 
If at times we are disappointed in a contractor or in any | body pigment, have to-day, as of old, a majority of advocates 
material we have specified, 1 would suggest that we lay the | for general purposes, so we will consider them the standards. 
matter before the Chapter for a full and fair discussion, as this As'4 substitute or adulterant for linseed oil, a great variety 
‘might save the rest of us a similar unwished-for experience, of oils are used, such as cotton seed, fish, rosin, petroleum and, 
anid, too, might show just where the fault lies. Even an archi- | in fact, almost any kind of an oil that can be sold cheaper than 
tect can make a mistake, as we all well know, and he ‘should be | puré linseed. 
just as anxious to avoid his own as those of the contractor or Théte are also paints the exact vehicle of which is a secret, 
material man. We can certainly learn: something from the | and probably only the manufacturer knows. exactly what 
contractor, something from the material man, and something | it 1s, but you can generally rest assured that pure linseed oil is 
from one another, and the Chapter is the best means to this | conspicuous in it only for its absence. 
end. What vehicles were used in ancient times I have been unable 
Oil paints, for architectural purposes, usually have two | to learn, except that the Greeks and Romans sometimes used 
objects—protection and decoration ; they consist of a vehicle | wax, though in most instances, I believe, the natural mineral 
for mixing and binding, and a pigment for giving body and | or vegetable colours were applied merely as a stain ; paint, as 
colour. Durability in both the vehicle and the pigment is | an opaque protective coating, being unknown. It would be 
essential, as they are so interdependent that the failure of one | interesting to know the ingredients used by the ancients in 
about equally affects the other. their architectural painting, but as much of this is ranked among 
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the lost arts I could find little on the subject that is not merely Linseed oil naturally contains about 8 per cent. of water, 


speculative and consequently of small 
“Linseed -oil, 
weaknesses, the chief of which is that when dry it 
some authorities ‘saying “as porous 
absorbs moisture as. readily.” This 


powerful microscope it looks somethi 
its pores, however minute, must admi 
gases, and consequently as a coating for metal it 


questionable, though many advocate it, especially as a priming 


coat before structural steel work leaves the mill. 
Linseed oil, being a vegetable extraction, is, by 
readily perishable, certain elements, or 
above 160 degrees, decomposing it, but wi 
weaknesses, it still remains the champion 
Linseed oil, as you 
seed, and this i 


vehicle. 
s done by crushing and grinding. 
oil is the better article. 

While the quality of linseed. oil 


manner of its extraction, all 


portant thing is to have it as free as possible from 
By aliowing it to stand for some 


than where this’ process has been 


duced ; but as I understand it, it i 
or dross and conséquently clearer. 


Linseed oil kept from the air will never dry ; however}-it 
evaporation, but combines with the oxygen of 
“or rather hardens by oxidisatio 
n pigments, such as red lead or lithargeé, this 
process of ‘hardening or drying is known as saponification, that 
pigment base, absorbs oxygen and 
forms a hard,‘insoluble oxide soap. As linseed oil 
dries or oxidises very slowly; it is usually necessary to hasten this 
by boiling the oil and at the same time 
; Or, in some cases, simply by 
Where driers are merely added 
to the raw oil, -and'it is palmed off as boiled oil, it is, in painters’ 
” boiled oil. Plain raw oil, 


does not dry by 
the ‘air-and dries 
mixed with certai 


is, the oil unités ‘with the 
process, and this is done 
adding driers or oxygen absorbents 
adding driers to the raw oil. 
parlance, called “‘bung-hole 


is more likely to be pure th 
less opportunity to be “doc 


an the boiled variety, as 
tored ” or tampered with. 
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39 UPPER THAMES 


Telegraphic Address, « Distend, London.” | 


practical value. en 
though the best known ‘vehicle, has many” 


as a sponge, and: that it 
is probably ‘exaggerating ' 
somewhat, but there is no question that even under not.a very 
ng like tripe, and ‘of course 
t moisture and injurious 


even a temperature 
th all its recognised 


probably all know, is extracted from flax 
The séed is 
sometimes steamed’ to increase the yield, but the cold-drawn - 


depends somewhat on: the 
pure linseed oil is ‘practically 
uniform in its main qualities as a paint vehicle, and the yim- 


lime in a cool place} linseed 
oil will clarify or season naturally, which gives a better‘article 
hastened artificially. ‘There 
is a so-called refined linseed oil, which is the best quality «pro- 
s'merely freer from sediment 


n. 


and also certain impurities called “ mucosities,” and by boiling 
the oil, these ‘undesirable ingredients are, to a certain extent 
gotten rid of, though the exact changes that take place’ in the 


oil during its boiling are said not to, be satisfactorily explained, 


is porous, 
even by analytical chemists. — Beas é 

The use of driers somewhat adversely affects linseed oi] by 
decomposing it—at least it is so claimed by many authorities - 
but time and other practical considerations are usually so great 
that the use of a drier is imperative, and we must, theréfore, 
blame the natural weakness of the oil and not the drier for any 
resulting damage. ' res 


is at least 


its nature, (Lo be continued.) 
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| PATENTS, a 
[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal bn 
Mr: G. A Rayner, of the firm of. Rayner & Co., Con. 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
trom whom all particulars and information relating io 
Patents may be had Sratuttously. | Y 


sediment. 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


4857. D. Delbey, for “A machine. for rough-cutting, 
sculpture.” ats 
5061. William Phillips Thompson, for. “ 
or relating to shaping or ornamenting wood 
materials by pressure.” + ean ; 
5244. John Samuel Pullan and William Hutchinson Mann, 
for “ Improvements in or connected with machines for making 
fire bricks, glazed bricks and the like.” sivas alabeees 
5261. John Walker, for “ 
ventilating terminals.” i 
5341. Frank Trier, for “Improvements in machinery for 
dressing, moulding and turning stone and the like,” pin, 
5494. Victor Berrurier, for “ Improvements in clips or bands 
chiefly designed for use in the construction of scaffolding” 
To INVENTORs.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and. 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, - Specialists in, 
Building matters. Information free. Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent. 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. sta ag 


XPANDED ME 


Meshes from ith in. to 6 in. wide. Strands from 24 B.W. 
to yath in. thickness of steel. — 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of importa 
Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad, i 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches 
Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof, 

FOR FIREPROOF 
and ceilings, 
cracking or 


Improvements jn 
and other yielding. 


‘Wehen* 


Improvements in chimney pots or. 


naturally 


naturally, 
it has had 


thick, with Expanded Met 


LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for wal 
also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, 
falling away of plaster to be feared, 


ig not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature, 


nS SSG 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Roy: 
Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom, | ; 


ORNAMENTAL. STRONG, CHEAP, 


ee 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It can b 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering an 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, than an 
other description of metal lattice-work., . 


BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effec 
is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and th 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices, t Be Ee A oo 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDIN GS.—Cement applied to Expanded Met: 


LOGUES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application. Also copy o 
CBTA aur by an dines mens ENGINEERS on the ~ of EXPANDED Mra 


IN OONORETR. 
NY, : LrD. 
Fras ea ae 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPA 


STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works—WESI" HARTLEPOOL, .  . . Telephone No. 1829, 
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Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

#,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 

appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 

ticularly requested that information of this description be 

forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Publie Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied 
at a nominal eharge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas. and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper. 

SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 


competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected | 


at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of. 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and oné of r100/, 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans, and particulars can be obtained from Major 
f. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers” Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 


‘TROWBRIDGE.—May 28.—The Technical Education Com- 


“mittee offer premiums of 40/., 30/. and 20/. for designs of a 


technical school to be built at a cost of 35,0007, Mr. H Led- 


bury, secretary, Castle Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


“CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERTILLERY.—For erection of church at Abertillery, 
Mon. Mr..C. B. Fowler, architect, Bank Chambers, 5 High 
Street, Cardiff. 


| Market Place Chambers, Readin 


A. J. Rowley, architect, 132 High Street, Oxford. 


BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO. 


WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


62 WATLING STREET, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Heating by Hot Water, or High or Low Pressure | 
:|.. Steam, expeditiously carried out.on the> most ‘approved 
principles. Special attention given to Private Residences. 


ESTIMATES FREE. . 


ACCRINGTON. 
Street and nineteen houses in Stanley Street. 
Cunliffe & Son, 116 Water Street, Accrington. 

ALDERSHOT.—April 6.—For -erection of the proposed” 
isolation hospital. Mr, Nelson F. Dennis, surveyor, Aldershot. : 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For erecting seventeen houses 
andshops. Mr. T. D. Lindléy, architect, Market Avenue, Ashton- ; 


For joiners’ work for five houses in Dowry' 
Messrs. Gi: 


under-Lyne. . 


BARKISLAND.—March 30,—For erection of a large. fire- 
proof mill. Mr. A. Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, 


Halifax. - 

BARNSTAPLE.—For erection of a dwelling-house in Bear 
Street. Mr. Frederick W. Petter, architect, Barnstaple. Ps 

BATLEY.— March 28.—For erection of two houses in Taylor’ 
Street. Mr. John H. Brearley, architect, Hanover Street, Batley. 

BISHOP AUCKLAND. — April 5.— For erection of cottage: 
hospital. Dr. McCullagh, Bishop Auckland. 

BLACKPOOL.—March 29.—For erection of houses, stables, 
workshops, &c. Mr. J. Wolstenholme, borough engineer,. 
Market Street, Blackpool. 

BOLTON.—March 31.—For erection of pavilion for thirty- 
eight beds, extension to administrative block, new entrance- 
lodge and discharge-rooms, extension to laundry at the fever 
hospital, &c., Deane. Mr. R. G. Hinnell, town clerk, Town. 
Hall, Bolton. 

BRADFORD.—March 28.—For erection of 
lavatories in Town Hall Square. 
Town Hall. 

BRADFORD.—For erection of two semi-detached villas in 
Pollard Lane. Mr. Frederic. Wild, architect, 7 Charles Street, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—March 31.—For the erection of fifty-eight 
houses, in four blocks, at St. Margaret’s Road, Horton.’ Mr. 
Abm. Sharp, architect, Albany Buildings, Market Street, . 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—April 4.—For conversion of cart shed into 
store shed and workmen’s cabin, and the erection of additional: 
storey over present office, &c., at Hammerton Street destructor 
works, Mr. J. H. Cox, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRIDLINGTON Quay. — March 31.— For alterations: and 
additions te Holy Trinity Church. Mr. J. V. Kingsley, 
Marshall Street, Bridlington Quay. 

BROMLEY.—March 29.—For alterations and additions at 
the asylum at Devons Road. Messrs. J. and S. F. Clarkson, 
architects, 136 High Street, Poplar. 

BURLEY-IN- WHARFEDALE,—March 30,—-For erection of a 
high school. Mr. Ed. C. Brooke, architect, Huddersfield Road, 
Brighouse. 


underground 
Mr. J. H. Cox, city surveyor,j 
b] 2 


BUTTERSHAW.— For erecting residence. Messrs. Brayshaw 


& Dixon, architects, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 
CaARDIF¥.—March 29.—For construction of a new passenger 
station and other works at Roath, Cardiff, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. Mr. G.’K. Mills seeretary 
Paddington Station. “s 
CARLISLE. — March 31.— For conversion of premises in- 
Spring Gardens Lane into a fire brigade station. Mr. Henry 
C, Marks, surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 
CARLISLE.—For erection of four shops and dwelling-houses, 
West Tower Street. Mr. H. Higginson, architect, Carlisle.’ 
CARLISLE. — For alterations to savings bank. Mr. H. 
Higginson, architect, Carlisle. : 
CAVERSHAM.—For erection of the White Hart hotel, near 
the site of the existing hotel. Mr. Geo. W. Webb, architect, 
4 
=} \ 
CHIPPING NORTON.—For building a Masonic temple. Mr, - 
CLAYTON.—March 31.-—For erection- of two through houses 
and house and shop. Mr. Sam Spencer, architect, 344 Great 
Horton Road, Great Horton, Bradford. 
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CLAYTON.—March 31.—For erection of three houses and 
two shops. Mr. Sam Spencer, architect, 344 Great Horton 
Road, Great Horton, Bradford. 


COvVENTRY.—March 30.—For erection of cookery kitchen, 
Spon Street schools. Messrs. George & Isaac Steane, archi- 
tects, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 


DARLINGTON.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday school 
in Corporation Road. Mr. W. J. MOoEY: architect, 269 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 


DARWEN,.-—March warehouse, 


29,-—For* erection of 9a 


porters’ room, &c., at Hollins, near Darwen. Mr. C. W. 
Bayley, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
DAVENTRY,.—April 4.—For erecting six cottages. Mr. J. B. 


Williams, architect, Moot Hall, Daventry. 


DROITWICH.—April 5.—For erection of  retort-house, 
manager’s: housé and other buildings; erection of a retort 
stack containing three beds of retorts—viz. eight, six and four 
respectively—with regenerative furnaces, self-sealing mouth- 
pieces, ascension pipes, hydraulic main and ironwork com- 
plete ; for the supply and erection of iron roof to, retort-house, 
steam-boiler, purifiers and necessary connections, &c. Mr. S. 
John Tombs, town clerk, Town Hall, I)roitwich, 


DUNSTABLE.—March 28.—For construction of swimming- 
bath at the Ashton Grammar School. Myr.:Frank Kelly, archi- 
tect, Albion Street, Dunstable. 


DuRHAM.—April 1.—For erection of thirty-five houses at. 


Ushaw Moor. Messrs. R. Lofthouse:& Sons, architects, 62 
Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


EAST FINCHLEY.—March 31.—For'erection of a mortuary 
chapel at the cemetery. Messrs. Forsyth & Maule, architects, 
16 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


ELy.—March 30.—For building new receiving wards and 
for alterations at the workhouse. Messrs. Gordon, Lowther 
& Gunton, architects, eogety ‘House, Bloomfield Street, 
London, S. E. 

Essex.—April 4.—For extension of ‘electricity station, 
Leyton. Mr. H. Collings Bishop, electrical engineer, Cath 
Road, Leytonstone. 

FARNHAM.—April 13.—For erection of laundry and kitchen, 
and alterations at. workhouse. Messrs. .Friend & Lloyd, 
architects, Grosvenor Road, Aldershot. 
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BURNS 


BEST 
LONGEST 


No. 606. - 


THE STEWART ELECTRICAL SIN 


5 NEW COMPTON STREET, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, We. 


pigieat HOUR anata: 
150 to 200 hours with ONE pair of Carbons. 
Singly on 90 to 120 Volts. 
2in. Series on 180 to 240 Volts. 
5 in. Series on 450 to 600 Volts. 


Our SPECIAL Lamp Burns SINGLY on 180 to 240 Volt 


im Quality. | 
in Life. _ a 
HIGHEST in Bm clon. he 


FORDINGBRIDGE.— April 5.—For erection of proposed 
nursing home. Mr. Fred. Bath, architect, Crown Chambers, 
Salisbury. 

‘-FRISKNEY.—-For alterations, repairs and renovation of the 
Wesleyan chapel. Mr. T. Cowham, Friskney. 

GLOUCESTER.—March 28.—For erection of cottage homes 
on the Tuftiey Court Estate. Mr. W. B. Wood, architect, 
12 Queen Street, Gloucester. 


HALIFAX.—March 31.—For Steonan of a villa residence on 
the Albert Promenade, Skircoat. + Messrs. ee F. L: Horsfall 
& Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers. 


HALIFAX. — March 29.— For erection of pair of semi- 
detached villa residences on Green Royd estate. Messrs. 
George Poy & Son, architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax, 
March 30.—For erection of Wesleyan chapel at 
Pellon Lane. Messrs. Utley, Hebblethwaite &, Utley, archi- 
tects and surveyors, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

Ha.irAx.—April 4.—For rebuilding White Horse inn, 
Southgate. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 22 George 
Street, Halifax. 

HALiFAx.—March 28.—For Bee of a chapel in the 
borough cemetery, Stoney Royd. Mr..Edward R. S. Escott, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Habe 

HAMMERSMITH.— March 30.—For erection of buildings 
upon land adjoining the present electric-lighting station. Mr. 
H. Mair, surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith. 

HUDDERSF IELD.— March 31.—For alterations and additions 
to Lingard’s Wood Bottom schools, near Marsden. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 

HuULL.—March 30.—For alterations and addition to the 
infants’ department of the Constable Street school. Mr. W. 
Botterill, architect, 23 Parliament Street, Hull. _ 
| IpswicH.—April 8.—For erection of a central fire station. 
Mr. E. Buckham, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

IRELAND. SMa ch 31.—For erection of seventeen cottages 
for the labouring classes, at Ballytruckle, Waterford. The 
Borough Surveyor, The Mall, Waterford. 

IRELAND.—April 2.—For alterations and additions to the 
church at Ballybrown. Mr. William E. Corbett, architect, 

8 Glentworth Street, Limerick. 

IRELAND.—For building creamery at Kesh. 
Aiken, Kesh. 


Mr. J. A, 


ARC 


SNIVNS NINO 


ae 


DOUGLAS C. BATE, Assoc.M.inst.C.£., otanuger: 
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IRELAND.—March 31.—For erection of a lecture hall at 
Killinchy. Mr. Charles AdIn. Aickin, architect, 
Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—April 9.—For erection of a court house in 
Cookstown, for the grand jury of county Tyrone. Mr. B. 
Stuart, secretary Tyrone Grand Jury, Omagh. 


KEIGHLEY.—March 28 —For erection of eleven houses in 
Ethel and Barley Streets, Beechcliffe. Messrs. W. H. & A. 
Sugden, architects, Cavendish Street, Keighley. 

KENDAL.—March 28.—For alterations and additions to the 
Curwen Woods, Holme. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
26 Highgate, Kendal. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.— March 28. —For alterations to the 
basement of the female infirmary and the construction of under- 
ground carriers and general steam heating, &c., at the work- 
house. Mr. Wm. H. Hope, architect, Kingston-on-Thames. 


LANCASTER.—April 2. 
hotel and three shops. 
Street, Lancaster, 

LEAMINGTON.— March 30.—For building a new wing at the 
Warneford Hospital. Mr. J. Warren, secretary. 

LEEDS.—For erection of two houses in Stanningley Road, 
Armley. Mr. F. W. Rhodes, architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.—March 30.—For new buildings and altera- 
tions, Belmont. Road, for the Walton Conservative Club, 
Messrs. J. & A. Burroughs, architects, 8 Vernon Street. ee 

LLANGOLLEN. — April 4.—For erection of headmaster’s 
house at county school. Mr. H. Teather, architect, Andrew’s 
Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

LONDONDERRY.—March 31.—For erection of exit stair 
from the Guildhall. Messrs. J. G. Ferguson & Son, architects, 
Londonderry. 

MARKET BOSWORTH.—March 29.—For taking out two 
brick culverts and putting in new ones of socket pipes across 
the road leading from Market Bosworth to Wellsborough. 
Mr. Thorpe, surveyor, Nailstone, Nuneaton. 

MANSFIELD.— March 30.—For erection of four shops and 
dwelling-houses, with stables, &c., at Shirebrook. Mr. R. 


—For rebuilding the Nag’s Head 
Mr. J. Parkinson, architect, 67 Church 


20 Rosemary 


MORECAMBE.—For erection of a two-storeyed pavilion at 
West End, Morecambe. Mr. James Marshall, architect. 

MoRLEY.—March 26.—For erection of a bakery in Mitchell 
Street. Mr. Geo. B. Clegg, architect, 2 Peel Street, Morley. 

MORLEY.—March 31.—For erection of a tall brick chimney 
at Peel Mills. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, architects, 
Queen Street, Morley. 

MORETON-IN-MARSH.—For altering the present jockey 
stables at Upton Wold, near Moreton-in-Marsh, into a dwell- 
ing-house and laundry. Mr. Hancox, Jockey Stable Cottages. 


NEW BromptTon.—April 18.—For building bakery, flour 
stores, &c. Mr. E. J. Hammond, architect, 111 High Street,, 
New Brompton, Gillingham, Kent. 

NEWTON-LE-WILLOwS.—April 6.—For erection of a police- 
station, court-room and dwelling-houses. Mr. Henry Littler, 
architect, 68 Fishergate, Preston. 


PLUMSTEAD.—April 6.—For erection of underground con- 
venience in High Street, by railway station. Mr. W. C. Gow, 
surveyor, Vestry Hall, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 

POCKLINGTON.— March 30.—For erection of a police station 
and court-house. Mr. Alfred Beaumont, county surveyor; 
County Hall, Beverley. 

PONTEFRACT.—March 30.—For facing gable end of town 
haf in Bridge Street with cement. Mr. A. Oddy, borough 

urveyor, Town Hall, Pontefract. 

PONTEFRACT.—March 29.—-For erection of two houses and 
shop at Purston, near Pontefract. Messrs. Garside & Key- 
worth, architects, Ropergate, Pontefract. 


PONTEFRACT.—April 2.—For alterations and additions to 
the Rose and Crown inn. Messrs. G. Holmes Greaves & Co, 
architects, Corn Market, Pontefract. 

PONTYPOOL.—April 1.—For erection of a master’s house 
and cloakroom and other alterations and additions at the New 
Inn School. Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Pontypool. 

REDWORTH.—March 28.—For erection of an entrance 
lodge. Mr. H. Livesey, architect, Market Place, Bishop. 
Auckland. 


RIPPONDEN.—March 30.—For erection of five houses 


Frank Vallance, architect, White Hart Chambers, Mansreld. 

MORECAMBE —Apnil 6.—For erection of two houses and 
house and shop and stables in Boulton Square. Mr. John 
Knipe, Boulton Square. 


imbecile block. 
| Rotherham. 


Mr, HH: .L, “Tacon, ‘arehitect; 


Mr. W. Clement William, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 
ROTHERHAM.— March 


31.—For erection of infirm and 
11 Westgate, 
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THE LIMMER 


"ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


HYDRO-EXTRAGTORS, 
oh ae 


Telegrams, 


(1871. 


Telephone, 


““LIMMER, LONDON,’ x 862, 


baa omen 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Koos, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled for Quality, Oolour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
‘Model Dwelling,'’ New- 


- POT, CASSRLS & d WILLIAMSON, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


ondon Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s Bon? une @ Exhibition, 1687. : me ai 
Inn Road, W.0. OATALOGUES FREE, a LIGHT SEA GREEN. 8 es 
EMLEY & SONS L°- dey DEEPOLIVEGREEN’ i 
DARK GREEN. 
, | For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 

WORKERS IN BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 

MARBLE, KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 

ALABASTER, &c. 


A OLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 64 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle- -Upon- -Tyne: OAffiga: 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


RICHARD D. ao La aT etl 


S9¢ Artesian and Consulting Well Ponies 
ce 


* 0 oe SP ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. e. faa tee atin 
re) 

‘ Poe WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. “on Bey. “ey, 

estioitoF hall LARGESt STEAM WELL-BORING TOOLS JN THE KINGDOM tite, Oe 


78 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


| 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORES, 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Hrectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


(ate J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Rertoro®. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM."' 
Londop ffice, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0. 


ROMAN MARBLE, 
GLASS, and 
TERRAZZO 
Mosaics, 


Q BLock FLOORING. 
qs Ofiee & Showrooms, 
G63 Kine’s Ra, F Fulham, S.We 


MARBLE 


@ FLOORS & ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


ESTIMATED FOR. 


ANSELM ODLING & SONS, LTD. 


Crown Wharf, Poole St., London, N. 


WORKED TO PLAN OR 
SPECIFICATION. 


ESTIMATES 
Specialties 
in Polished Work, 


W. H. MURRAY & CO., 
47 & 48 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 


ESTABLISHED 1663. 


Manufacturer of TENTS, AWNINGS, TARPAULINS and 
FLAGS, for Sale or Hire. 


Inside and Outside Blinds, Scaffold Cords and Fall Ropes. 
Nets for Oricket, Tennis, Football, we. 


NOW REMOVED FROM i142 TO 


97 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W. 
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SCOTLAND.— March 29.—For erection of a block of dwelling- 
houses in New Street, Dalgrain, Grangemouth. Mr. G. Deas 
Page, architect, Old Glebe Chambers, Falkirk. 


2 SCOTLAND.—-April 4.—For erection of school in Ardrossan. 
Mr. John Armour, 1un., architect, Irvine. 

SCOTLAND.—March 30,—For restoration of Auldearn parish 
church. Mr. John Robertson, architect, Inverness. 


SCOTLAND.—March 31.—For erection of a villa residence 
at'Seabank, Nairn. Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, architects, 
Elgin. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 27.—For erection of a lock-up at 
Norton Woodseats. Mr. J. Somes Story, surveyor, County 
Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

SHEFFIELD.—-For erection of fifteen houses at Meadow Hall, 
Mr. Herbert W. Lockwood, architect, Palatine Chambers, 
Pinstone Street. . 

SHEFFIELD.—March 30.—For alteration and extension of 

the Harthill Board school. _ Messrs. Flockton, Gibbs & Flock- 
ton, architects, 15 St. James’s Road, Sheffield. 
f SHEFFIELD.—April 22.—For erectien of a fire and police 
station at the junction of Westbar and.Westbar: Green. Mr, 
Joseph Norton, architect, Alliance Chambers, George Street, 
Sheffield. 

SKIPTON.—March 31.—For erection ofa cottage hospital. 
Mr. Edward C. H. Maidman, architect, 13 South Charlotte 
Street, Edinburgh. 

SLEAFORD.—April 5.—For excavating and foundation 
works for proposed asylum at Rauceby, near Sleaford. Mr. 
George T. Hine, architect, 35. Parliament Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 


SOLIHULL.—March 29.—For construction of a passenger 
station, goads shed, &c., at Widney, near Solihull, Warwick- 
shire, for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. G. K. 
Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 

SOPHIA.—April.—For works for the supply of drinking- 
water. - Particulars on application to the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, Westminster. 

SOUTHALL.—March 28.—For erection of fencing and earth- 
work in setting-back the boundary of the schools. Mr. A. 
Saxon Snell, architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. - ‘ MM 


| Fawr church tower. 


ST. PANCRAS.—April 4.—For construction of a block of 
underground conveniences at the junction of Fortess Road 


| and Kentish Town Road. Mr. William Nisbet Blair, engineer, 


Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 


THORNBURY.—March 31.—For erection of a store and 
two houses at Thornbury, Bradford. Messrs. Rycroft.& Firth 
architects, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. ~ 

THORNHILL.— March 28.—For erection of a awelling-house 
at Edge Top. Messrs. C. H. Marriott & Son, architects, West 
Park Street, Dewsbury. 

WAKEFIELD,-—For erection of two semi-detached villa resi- 
dences at Bradford Road. Mr. Willie Wrigley, architect, 
6 Westgate, Wakefield. 

WAKEFIELD.—March 31.—For alterations in connection. 
with the offices of the Rivers Board, 71 Northgate, and erec- 
tion of a board-roum and other works. Messrs. Simpson & 
Richardson, architects, Southgate, Wakefield. 


WALES.—March 31.—For erection of a chapel at Abercynon. 
Mr, A. O. Evans, architect, Pontypridd. 


WALES.—April 6.—For restoration of roof of Llanbadarn. 
Mr. W. A. Miller, Cambrian Street, — 


2 


aberystwith. 
WaALEs.—April 4.— For additions to Romilly Road schools, 
Barry, to accommodate 240 children. Mr. George Thomas, 
Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 
WESTBOURNE GROVE.—April 4.—For erection of a public 
underground convenience for men in Pickering Place. 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow Road. 


WHALLEY.—March 30.—For extension of the passenger 
station, including construction of a subway and erection of a 
goods shed, &c., at Whalley, near Clitheroe, for the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company. Mr. C. W. Bayley, secretary, 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. - 

WINCHESTER.—For erection of St. Peter’s Catholic schools - 
in the North Walls. Messrs. Colson, Farrow & Nisbett, archi- 
tects, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. te rr 

WINbDsOR.—April 2.—For erecting infirmary buildings and — 
alterations to the existing infirmary buildings at the workhouse, 
Old Windsor. Messrs. Edginton & Summerbell, architects, — 


| Windsor. 


WINDSOR.—April 16.— For alterations to the laundry at the 
Windsor Union workhouse at Old Windsor, and fitting same 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of £2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street. London. B.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & & East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Btlisof Quantities, Specificationsand Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO ”.PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOSRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
Uthographed and printed in colourr. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 3s. } or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SDPPLIED. ; 
SPRAGUR’S TABLES, upon application. or stamped directed 
envelope. + 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
- WITH ACCURACY -AND DESPATCH. 
quel to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates. : 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. | 
METCHIM & SON, 
20. =f STREET, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and darkiine on white ground | 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E, 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract. Dimension, &c., 10/6 


o r ream. ‘ 
OLDACRES ty 52° CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.G..: 
“ Quantities '’ Box, 14" x9!"x5!’, 2s. each. 


R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & OO.'S 


ALABASTER 
_SAMELES FREE. B LOC KS. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., = ‘Et. 


LAW AND ARCHITECTT RAL STATIONERS, LITHO. | 

GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS. | 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 


ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS, 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderaterates. Skilled staff. 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 28. 6d. each; six 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby, 


OATALOGUE SENT PREZ ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced,coloured. 
W. HABDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C 
a ee eee 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGR. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Yiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 
fot Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &o., and 
Artista’ Materials of evéry description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
, Sola Agents for the United Kiagdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street. Fleet Street, E.C. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistio and Oommerolal 
Lithography executed on the Premises, 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


(Nustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. a, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). ; 
POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds). — 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for and Bamples. 


Catalogue 
GEG. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
MAN TEOTO COLL PHOTO LI OGRAPEY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 
Telephone No. 8,185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.” 
nl 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


Y — TIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
- NOTTINGHAM, ' 
And LONDON. 


ChimneyColumns | 4 
} Pointed,hooped,railsed,and | - 
/ repaired. No stoppage of 

¥ Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


Sapplied and fixed. Esti: 
mates free. Distance ne 
object. 


, met |} |... TELEGRAMS, 0 hs 
La j “Rlackburn, Nottingham." i 4 L " hy 


NEW-STRERT SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. | 


SAVING UsoKS FOB FHE AROHITECT, 
tt ~ «Price 2s.= Office: 175 Strand, Lendon; W.0r ‘1D: ey 
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with steam laundry plant. Messrs. Edgington & Summerbell, 
Windsor. 

WINLATON.—March, °31.—-For erection of an additional 
ward to the iron isolation hospital at Garesfield Farm. Mr. W. 
H. Stephenson, surveyor, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

WOKINGHAM.—April 2.—For erection of a Board-room and 
offices at the workhouse, Wokingham. 
architect, Denton Chambers, Wokingham. 

WOooLWICH.—March 29.—For erection ofa fire brigade 
station at North Woolwich, for the London County Council. 
The Clerk of the London County Council, Architect's Depart- 
ment, 13 Spring Gardens, S.W. 

YorKS.— March 31.—For erection of two houses, Victoria 
Street, Penistone. Mr. G. Moxon, architect, 26 Church Street, 
Barnsley. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 
For additions to farm offices at Blackhillie, Foveran. 
Accepted tenders. 


J. Sim, carpenter, Cultercullen. : * 1£4 
Paterson & Marshall, mason, Udny . ‘ tien: 
W. Fyvie, slater, Ellon . é ‘ 2 


AUDENSHAW. 
For sewering a portion of Droylsden Road. 


surveyor, 2 Guide Lane, Hooley Hill. 

G. Bell : : . ‘ : i502 5°70 
J. Cooper. : : A ° : Rig 5A5 & pOMO 
Worthington & Pownall . . : : se BOO eo. GO 
Etheridge & Clarke . oF, . BBtCOD) hs UNO 
T. Rowlands F . ° . . ; 459 19 O 
H. Davison . : a ge ereALOKET Oo 
W. Hurst. , : . 6 : ‘ 6 
H. KINDER & SON, Hooley Hill (accepied ) 

R. Fish , F : : : : 


To ratrell —.. é : . . . . 
W. J. Froom ‘ ‘ : r ‘ e 
Surveyor’s estimate. ; : , 7 


Mr. A. E. Sidford, | 


AUDENSHAW—vontinued. 
| For laying an intercepting sewer. Mr. J. H. BURTON, sur- 


veyor, 2 Guide Lane, Hooley Hill. 
J. Smith ° . : : : - : . £880 15 0 
Re islevirss d ye ‘ ¢ ‘ ., SJ0% 0 FO 
J. Chalmers. Beach Om ° . . «2 O48 0450 
J.J. Blackburn. ° : ° ° ,  LOOTs Geo 
Underwood & Bro. . ° 657 0 O 
Sharples & Moore A : 655 15 oO 
W. J. Wilkinson . ; : 630 10 O 
Worthington & Pownall 627.5410. 
H. Davison . : : : : . “Ors, FoO"se 
Tepe OOpela a. : : : : : ‘ a PRE ORO 
W. Hurst, Droylsden \accepied ) : Nea ORS 
T. Rowlands ; : : :  SQ0 4OT1O 
Matthews & Co. . 580 10 O 
R. C. Fish 572 10 O 
E. Cheetham : : : : : 5725 ONO 
W. J. Froom : . : : » . 566 oO O 
J. Farrell |. apa. ats : : » . 550 19 6 
Surveyor’s estimate . ° : ; : 698 9 6 
BRADFORD. 

For erection of eight terrace houses in Hollingwood Lane, 
Paradise Green. Mr. ABM. SHARP, architect, Albany 
Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. 

Accepted tenders. 
C. Booth & Son, mason. 
/ Wilkinson & Kellett, joiner. 


G. Jackson, plumber. 
J. & W. Bates, plasterer. 
Cervent & Edmondson, paint2r. a 
J. Smithers, slater. 


BRENTFORD, 
For painting Baptist chapel, North Road. 
SPEECHLEY & SMITH, Richmond (accef/ed ) 


BRIGHTON. 

aning and painting seats, drinking fountains, horse 
roughs, fences, &c. Mr. FRANCIS J. C. MAY, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Brighton. 
S. Worsley & Co. - a A . 
F. T. Holland d : . ; : - 
BARBER & OLIVER, 17 Prince Albert Street 

(accepted ) . ‘ gpl» : ; ‘ » 4305. .On80 


Sree LOO! LO 


For 


LO;ysO 
Oo oO 


. £432 
420 


WELDON STONE. 


A ‘WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. | 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to } 
JoHN RooOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. | 


WELLS & CO. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, | 
56 PADDINCTON STREET, W. | 


Complete Installations. 


Estimates Free: 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


LIMITED, 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings | 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


| 


IL IIIS IIIS ISSA 


Hand Carving of every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


WALL TIES. 


No. 2. Illustrations, 
Prices, & Number 
to the cwt. of 
eleven different 
patterns on appli- 
cation to 


NOYES &C0. 


76 OLD ST., | 


<a 


— 


No. 3. 


Wrought. 800 in lcwt. 


“DEADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W. Liberal Discounts according to arrangements. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTUPY. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, < aaERe 
CTRCRRTCRTITIN Se eeist Mtskits ccsrstsoertareaate 
CONTRACTS, 
PLANS, 


Lithographed in Best Style and 
with great expedition by 


PARTRIDGE 
ano COOPER, 


Architects & Surveyors’ Lithographers, 
191 & 192 FLEET STREET, 


AND 


LONDON, BO. | & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


- LOCK-JAW 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLTPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. 
JOHN CLARK, 


46, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Manufactzrer of every description of 


WiIREwW OonkKk. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screeng 
Nursery fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &c. 
Spectal low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super. 
ice Lists and [llustrations post free on application, 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, London."’ 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS' DESIGNS. 


2-PLY 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING 
With or without Boards. 
WILLESDEN PAPER ANDCANVAS WORKS, 
Willesden: Junction, London, N.W. 
(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


ASES for BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, W.C. 
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BLYTH. | EASTBOURNE. ; 
For repairing brick outfall sewer.. Mr. R. GRIEVES, surveyor. For erection of house and shop. Mr. W. HARGREAVES 
G. E. SIMPSON, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepled) .£68 5 6 RAFFLES, architect, ifs gist anne W. 
; J. Carmichael ‘ £4,343 One 
CORBRIDGE-ON-TYWNE. ‘We Peerless 1,340 0 0 
For alterations and additions to Sandhoe House, Corbridge-on- M. Martin. . 1,300 0 oO 
Tyne, for Colonel Hornby.” Messrs. JoSEPH Potrs & G. Bainbridge & Son 1,239 2 5 
spe keerlecty Sunderland. Quantities by vs to FAIRFIELD. 
Rak Browne pee, o o| For erection of two shops on Manchester Road. Mr. J. H. 
eT deo nue isons 63s aes BURTON, architect, 2 Guide Lane, Hooley Hill. 
J. B. Stott . 010 32.0 : General trades. 
G. H. Robson . 1,501 II Io J. Whitehead . . . £1565 10 0 
W. Smith . 128 Tou ya A, Boardman 1,425 90 0 
E. Snowball 1,228,020 Fitton & Bowness 1,328 0 oO 
J.. Civil 1,225.10 ..0 Z. Pike 1,300 0 0 
E, DARLING TON, Hexham ‘(accepted ) 1,223.0 20 Wellerman Bros. 1,297 1 9 
H. Fielding 1,270; Ones 
DARLINGTON. E. Marshall 1,200 0 0 
or painting, papering, &c., superintendent’s house, at the west T. Dean 1,200 90 0 
cemetery. Mr. T. SMITH, borough surveyor. J. Robinson 1,195 0 0 
BAILEY, Cornforth, Darlington (accep/ed ) LOVES 70 J. RIDYARD, Ashton- under- -Lyne (accepted 1,195 9 0 
spe Gea W. Hurst... . 110304 ae 
D : 
R J 
For extension of workhouse. Mr. G. H. Tait, architect. Hociues Plumbers . ork 8g 
Gunning, Erith EL 21.200 O70) RE val Poe Tee 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwict 18,245, 0 0 eee cosoD 180 0 0 
5 i 2245 Burrows & Co. . L752 OK 
KNIGHT, Sidcup (accepted ) 15,245. 010 G. H. Coop pee 
Bah. Bailey. 169 2 6 
peaches ase A. Heald : ; ; 168 oO 
E oper tection of carriage bridge in masonry, bricks, steel and J. H. Heginbottom . 165 10 10 
iron, across the river Dore. Mr. 1S Oat WAKELAM, P. Wills ‘ 1640 0 
surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. H. Rigby . ; 160.6 he 
J. SANDFORD, Letton, Hereford (.ccepted ). G. PyBus, Openshaw (accepted ) 160 0 o 
DURHAM. | 
For the formation of the following streets, viz. Scott Street, | FULHAM. ‘ 
Alfred Street and George Street, Stanley. Mr. JosepH | For making-up and paving De Morgam Road. Mr. CHARLES 
ROUTLEDGE, surveyor. BOTTERILL, surv eyor. 
G. H. Bell : : £470 11) Se, Roadway. 
Dart & Bemit AB Vie dete as. Nowell & Co., Kensington . £544 cere 
‘W. JOHNSON, Dipton, Lintz Green, R.S.O. ees ‘Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith A720 
COPIER Yo: se BOO ea ea Parry, F ulham : - 450.0 -0 
D. Champney 4 : 3 3 é Pathe 405.5 june Greenham, Hammersmith a Aes foro) 
Seer estimate. ; : ‘ ; Saale Poh sis | II Mears, Haffimersmith . 435 0 o 


HA " rm | 


THE HAM WHMiILL AND: 
neorporating The Ham Hill 8tone Co. an 


Chief Office, NORTON, TOKE-UNDER HAM, SOMERSET. 


AUTOMATIC OR 


LL STONE. — 
NG 


London Agent, Mr. E. 


STONE. 


DOULTING SS ee co. 


dad C. Trask & Sons, ee Doulting S&tone 


NON-AUTOMATIC. 


A STEEL 


WHICH IS_ 


FIREPROOF. 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE FIRE OFFICES COMMITTEE. 


ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, 


WRITE FOR 


DOWSON, TAYLOR & COMPANY. Ltd., 


AND WILL NOT BUCKLE NOR WARP. 
PARTICULARS. 


14 VICTORIA ” STREET LONDON; AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Imperial, Wolverhampton. 2 


JOHI 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BROTHERTON LIMITED, 


National Telephone No. 7022. 


Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton 


PE ‘OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EWERY Padeuaicts 


PiLuBASE APPLY FOR. LIsTs. 


ee 


- WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St... STRAND. 


ARMOURED DOORS 


SHEATHED WOODEN DOOR 


ia 


rd 
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FULHAM — continucd. | HEXHAM. 

York For p and private street improvements, for the Urban 

: or istrict Council. Mr. R. T. SURTEES, surveyor. 
‘i c ° < : ; a A Seog . 4 

Pepaelce Co. iit. 43 509% >. E. Simpson . f , ; : :  £1{202° Ts 4 

Victoria. J. Robson ‘ : 0 F252 LO 

Victoria Stone Co, Bishopsgate Street Without. 217 9”0, M.D. YOUNG, Hexham lacepren in : ») iE O22 ei Fo ES 
Imperial. =f IPSWICH. 

Imperial Stone os East Greenwich . F “ee o o| For.alterations and additions to Wheat Sheaf inn, Bramford 


Road. Mr. JOHN S. CORDER, architect, Wimbourne 


GOOLE. | House, Ipswich. 

Yor alterations and additions to the union workhouse premises. | Grayston .. . . . . . . - £930 4 ms 
Mr. E. C. B. TuDOR, surveyor, 48 Burlington Crescent, | es . . . . . . . B62 Ms si 
Goole. | ale- . ne ° . . ° . ° . 

Kelsey & Sons . : eer 2,027" OO | oie yr tars . . . eg Nae : a : . 
ELLIOTT & SON (a ted). d ° ee TOre *o''O:| cone . . . : : : : : 2 

> ng ; Seadieyaed TOME Sir Lines Pat pul esc Vw dA Sl a 

HAMMERSMITH. | Death . ° . ° . . ° . <wZ29e CAS 

For construction of a concrete river wall, Rosebank Wharf, for | : : TREDAND: Cee ee. 

the Vestry. Mr. H. Mair, surveyor. | For alterations and repairs at the workhouse. i 
5 
Re) ON DE” A750: oo e apie tt + lerepry ples ghrp pepe oes £52 Lae 
G. Wimpey & Co. . ‘ , : ; MEE OF Oko | rotter . . . ke 
J. Mears & Co. . ; ; ; : : ! 1,150 0 0| D. Dowps, Main Street (accepted) ; , 6g 13 OL ga 
G HiNash . . 1,030 0 0O| LANCASTER. 
H. J. GREENHAM, Hammersmith (accepted) . 925 © o| For erection of a shop in Stirling Road. Mr. J. PARKINSON, 
architect, 67 Church Street, eee 
HASTINGS. GaSe tenders. 
For retajning walls, wrought-iron fencing, &c., at High Bank, | T. Mawson, mason. . : £489 Iz 9 
é, Hastings. Mr. PHitip H. PALMER, borough R. $. Wright & Sons, joiner Sey the, ae awe ZELCED RO 
engineer. Rushton & Co., ia : : : : wy P7Zahe wes. 
H. J. SMALE, Ore, Hastings (accepled) ETRE AGO | he Oe slater - : anes : : A = me 
aylor, painter ; ; : : 5 ; 2 
For constructing new surface-water drain, manshafts, flushing- y P LEEDS 


a , D ) = ties 4 ? Fuse 
chamber, &c., Bohemia Road. Mr. PHILIP H. PALMER, For erection of billiard-room, stables, &c., and additions to 


borough engineer. | wlay. Mr. J. PEAKMAN, architect, Hopwood 

E. GUTSELL, St. Leonards (acceféed ) . Py LOO 131" O | noe ee J 4 ; P 
Accepted tenders. 

' ; ae tae | Maud & Horner, Beate and mason. tf 290 ONO 

Eor alteration of cottages and reconstruction of w.c.’s and ash- J. Vickers, joiner . 3 5 é : : SMTA ZI On", O 

pits in Aloe Street and Roland Street. Mr. JOHN E. J. Season, slater . 4 : ; preg Bey (EO 760} 

PRESTON, architect, Chapel Allerton, J E. Mountain & Son, plasterer . : 4 PP ir tor gens 

Accepted tenders. S. Clayton, painter, 1ELtO4O0 

W. Hirst, brickwork, mason, &c. . : F AA7810 14.8 Note.—Proprietor tees plumbing, glazing, gasfitting, 

W. Daniel, joiner . : ; : d ; . 14 .0.0° &c., also glazed bricks, rolled-steel joists, and various fittings 

W. Vincent, plumber. é é ! i © TA O54 @ 1) Gor stables, &c. 


AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


Blue Cape Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, and most Effective Removable Covering extanf, to prevent 
Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &c., &c., in Private Houses and Public Buildings. 
Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows :—‘‘ We haye pleasure in.stating that the work done by you is 
entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 
specialties will induce business.—We are, &c., &c.” 


For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIM. Head Offices: 8 Minories, London, E.C. 


Telegrams, “ LIOHTWITZ, LONDON.” FASTABLISHED OVER 85 YEARS. 


TNC, COPPER AND TRON ROOFING, &, 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Architects’ « own Designs carefully carried out. Designs for Ornamental Work submitted. 
ATES FREE FOR WORK FIXED COMPLETE IN ANY PART OF GREAT BR 


For CHEAPNESS in Price and PROMPTNESS in the execution of our Work, WE FEAR No COMPETITION. 
OUR INQUIRIES WILL BE ESTEEMED BY 


| L. LICHT WITZ & CO., The Metropolitan Linc Works, Carlton Bridge, Westbourne Park, London. 
NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


| LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


wiiks Gistern Filter PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Oharcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention w mE and Portable 
: ‘aoa superier to any others, Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1970, 5 reba 
The Lancet, January 12,1867. 3 


Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1873, 


Priee, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 
Br pemai pace Bree) b Ben Molesty the Queen at Osborne, by.H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.h. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Eastwell, by H uke of Connaught at Bagshot Park,ty H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite te of the Medical Profession, and at the 


Penanaemidatoees. | at. teeccce 8, 8t. Mary's, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Brewertes, Aes 8 
and at all the Schools established by the School Board [cr Lerden. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s. each, Household and Fancy Filters, from 7s. 6 
Water-testing Apparatus for detectirg impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. 


167 STRAND. W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LON DON. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS. 
~ e CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
BY APPOINTMENT. CANDELABRA, &c. , 


1 3 F REPRODUCTIONS OF 
17 Grafton Street, Bond Street London. W. ithe FINEST EXAMPLES. 


VoL LVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. Office—175 Strand, London, W.¢C. 


F 
| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LINCOLN. LONDON—continued. 
For erecf6n of an ah iron shed, with corrugated ifon, roof. For rebuilding of Mayes Hall; Mayes Road, Wood Green, N, 
f. R. A. MACBRAIR, ms phere hee: Me: for Mr. C. Russell Hurditch. Mr.‘ J. R. MANNING, architect, 
4 Sel ae : K : site “ieee 5 af Milkwood Estate Office, Herne Hill, S.E. Quantities by 
: ri : ; : : ; ; : 
G.SaDgs Re ONS jira aa amie: a ceuet Aes 20 ane Pale apatite 2 oa 
¥ Ve aa Linnie i j : r 1 ne ° es , Willmott & on i ‘ = outs Bee 00 
ies ~ ie y eae 4 : E me i O. Richar son ‘ ° ° e e ry 2; 40 0 oO 
“a z cd gn i ; 3 ‘ : ce nd : Battley, Sons & Holness . ; 5 s 's (2,604 jo =n 
MRS wee ‘ y ; : B43 i: ; ‘ Rise 
Brownlie & Murray .. : : ‘ ; , BE LO-LO ee is Pre he ; me 2 . 
A eo Ae il. tei ‘ t ae : ¥ : : : 134 17 6 Holliday & Gicenwood ‘ ac “ fe «| 2,408) SO Tae 
C . BSH & an 3 : ; : : ; oe = . W. Rubardt & Son . : ‘ 2,200 0 O 
& f ° e ° . ° . 7) R 
AEA : 5 : . : . 4 : ° LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

: : : j : ; 3} For erecting manual training and science rooms ; erecting thus 
eet 8 Spent : ; \ fee ne 4 Claseraons to accommodate thirty-two each ; providing 
PORTER & Co, Lincoln (a cepted) i ’ ae additional w.c. for girls ; and enclosing, draining and tar-. 

i i. ; f Dini D si paving the additional land, William Street. 
LINTHWAITE. W. Whiteley. ; ; : , : . £4,928 10 
For converting warehouse into three cottages at Bankfield. Leslie & Co. : : . ‘ . . nee 17 
Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. B. E. Nightingale : “ We : 
Accepted tenders. O. Craske . . : : . ° 4,83 
J. Carmichael . . ° 4,811 


J. M. Moorhouse, joiner. 
F. Goodall, plumber. 


CWall.. . of ke 8 
J. Walker, plasterer and painter. : : : 


Lathey Bros. 4,690 


eo000000000 
PO OG EO 0 OO9 (020 O09 


é Stimpson & Co. PR - . +, 4,657 
mht Ri Wall Co. ah a See re . 4,618 
For pulling-down and rebuilding Nos. g4oand 41 Foley Street, W., E, Triggs . : ° . . 4,617 
for Mr. Thomas J. Boulting. Messrs. CLARK & HUTCH- Kirk & Randall : : : : - 4,565 
INSON and PErRcy A. BOULTING, joint architects, 28 John Johnson & Co., Limited * . a 4,456 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. eee supplied. For enlargement—boys, 50; girls, 50; ides. 100 ; ae laundry 
Holloway Bros. : : LR175 mie centre, additional water-closets for boys and girls, and 
Burman & Sons : nn hee ‘ BAO 7) 2 enclosing, draining and tar-paving the additional land, 
Patman and Fotheringham : 6 2 S183, 000100) 410 Oldsela Road’ 
Smith & Co. . : : ; ; : - 2,987 9 ©} Teslie & Co., Limited ‘ ; : : « £3:879 13 @ 
Antill& Co. , ‘ , ; : : “i AZO Or © Res AL Yerbury S Sonsuiie « : F + 3,00 cio 
ANLEY (accepled) , : - f ‘ “8 2.920}1-O.8 O Neo Sharir 20. : i 3 : i . 3,527 0 0 
For construction of the underground convenience at Treasure & Son ; ‘ e ‘ a »  3ARee oe 
Kennington Cross. L. H. & R. Roberts . 4 ; ; ; «2 OZR EO 
G. Jennings : F i ‘ ; : . £1,850 0 o| J. Grover & Son : : : : » Byte Ora 
Doulton & Co. . F 2 : d ; JE SE:7.BGHO. 0 E. Lawrance & Sons : . : : CT 1° OS) 
BeFimeh.& Comin i - 1,599 © o|° McCormick & Sons* x, +9740: 0 
* Recommended for acceptance. * Recommended for acceptance. . 


AL. Cc NI a i _ L’S - e LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Seeing, Dry Hair, Damp alles 
MCNEILL’S SLAG WOOL 8° °Scnncprooang. ne 8 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 
Lists, Samples, and full Particulars free on application to— 
JE". J 


RECN EIE.L. & CO.., Heap Orrice, BuNHILL Row, LONDON, ES. 


SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, near ‘GLASGOW. 


nico” 


RUSTLESS 


FURNACE PANS 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


GUARANTEED TO BE RUSTLESS, AND 
AFFORD PERFECT PROTECTION TO LINEN. 


Sole Makers—THE RUSTLESS IRON co., KEIGHLEY. 
"HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-98-94-95-97._Awarded the Royal Photographio Soociety’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1895—97, 


ARCHITECTURAL. PHOTOGRAPHERS, - 


44 LUDGATE HILL.’ 
-PRICH LIST AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION: 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 

For enlargement—boys, 120; girls, 120; infants, 144; total, For fixing hot-water radiators in connection with existing aa 
384; the plans include additional water- -closets for all pressure hot-water apparatus in laboratory and pea og 
departments, &c., Waller Road. and fixing shields to BEEPeE SS Rotherhithe New Roa 

eet Higgs meio. ‘ re May tnt Gea he Con emt one sor 

Stimpson & Co. ; i ; f : ; ae joo ontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . : 3 ) 

Mer. fe 1 Le tee8 0 0| J FeClarke & Sons a sr 0 9 

W. Whiteley. . (FOO) Te 4,985 0 o| J.Esson. . Aue Ne Hae 2-92? 

G. E. Wallis & Sons * : : : . 4,92 oO en ae & Sons . ° : . . o a3 5 
ui xrundy . é : : : ; ; we 

For reconstructing girls and boys’ w.cs. and providing addi- Strong & Collings * ; 62 10.0 
tional closets “and drainage, Medburn Street es For providing and fixing hot- water coils in t caeridaen boys, 

Lilly & Lilly, Limited . ‘ ‘ . - 41,237 0 0 girls and infants’ departments, and fixing tubular boilers, 
J. Grover & Son “ : ; : ais roe) Wenlock Road. 
E. Lawrance & Sons . ° ‘ =, 1,161 0 ©} } HuGePrice-Leac& Con, ; . ‘ ‘ .£97 10 oO 
San Bangs . : ‘ ° : ° SrA Oo oO Stevens & Sons . ; : : ; - i884 7.0 
ruwys. e . : . ° ° 952 0 O} W. Simmons, : : ; - ; « - 7QT4 £0 
H. Knight & Boh; Ae, MER . 968 o o|| W.G. Cannon & Sons . 4 : 5 ‘ . 79 10 0 
Se et ee Ma tye he 9330 O iE C, & J..S. Ellis, Limited ©. 0.4 stpescey 9) a TNE 
Stevens Bros.* .° . ; : ; ; wees TO} OC . Davis : : : s . FRn1oy Oo 

For fixing additional boiler and providing and fixing coil in Vaughan & Brown, itnited a hs Ooanee 
boys’ department (Standard III. classroom), and altering diel: Wontner- Smith, Gray & OR Z of OF, Ble 
position of “Tortoise” stove in Standard II. classroom, or supply of wheelbarrows on a running contract. 

Atley Road. O’Brien, Thomas & Co. . 4 : « AL dLOM Geen 
Strode & Co.. : | ’ ‘ : ‘ 1£42010,/0 Pryke & Palmer . : : : ‘ eo ty Seis 
ES, Ellis, Limited... 24, <7 - 39 10 0|  Nettlelpl’ SOR lead bassapiel alr Sik piogloe eae 
G. Davis. Pee beta eas 30) OO ne : SAT» SCE ae ” 
Berry, Campbell Beata wlit. g5¢ aph mlorilo, 34 10 O F. Braby & Co., Limited* . 3m 0 EOD 
W. Simmons * ' ) i 30 13 0 For repairs on schedule on a running g contract ence House. 

ohnson ) . +15 per cent. on the schedule of prices. 

for erecting centre for blind aa ee Shillington Pas Sopetiaye & Smith + 5. , ie 3 i E 

Rice& Son. 3 P ; ; : of 5 Rosy Cae Ke, S. N. Soole & Son* +12 = 
F. & H. F. Hig 7 ; 

. ~HetHges  « . yy BLEEP VP ue Bo ended for acceptance. 
iF as aa Son - . . e : «411,066 0 0 MIDDLES BROUGH. 

a ee 1& Co. L ° . : » 1014 © © | For providing additional accommodation for about 750 children, 
E. ncaa Ms imited : : ; : 930 ere with suitable rooms for a cookery centre and laundry 
Mmgss : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ BE 1997 Oe D works, as well as classrooms for the teaching of drawing 

For providing an outside staircase in connection with the boys’ and for manual instruction, at Grange Road school. Mr. 

new entrance, Horseferry Road. MITCHELL BOTTOMLEY, architect, 28 Albert Road, 
Lathey B ; & Middlesb h. 

athey Bros. 3 2 : ‘ ° PHaA7ZHYO.-O iddlesbroug 
Peacock Bros. . ; : ; 2 3 EZ0LAOL..0 T. Dickinson . ; , ‘ : ‘ . £16,345 0 0 
E. Triggs .. ‘ : . A 4 eT LFsO} 0 Allison Bros. . d F F : 7 eT5, F304 0" -O 
F. G. Minter 2 : : ‘ i : PATIO. 00 Bastiman Bros* . ; : ‘ ; 7 LEZ OSD POR.O 
W. Hammond* . . “4, LOOWHO.. 40 yea er Cor: . i : ; ' : 294,880" 0" 0 

* Recommended for acceptance. * Recommended for i imma mentale 0 
TELEGRAMS, . ‘NDON DEPOTS— 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” Head Offices : + BAW. aw westeourne Pare. w, 
" OOLITE, BATH.” L. & S.\WR. Nine Ems, S.W. 


Incorroratinag PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Litd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 
BR. J, MARSH & OO; Ltd., 8. R. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


| QUARRIES.» gt® eartiao™ QUARRIES. 
: MONK’S PARK. ran {y ree ete BOX GROUND. 
| CORSHAM DOWK. — WK ae eS al _ _| COMBE DOWN. 
ae CORNGRIT. | gern” _ Tobe STOKE GROUND. 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. — or obtained only of | WrsSTWOOD GROUND Rociatored 
TRADE MARK. | The Bath Stone Firms, La | | TRADE MARK 


W. DUFFY’S | PATENT 


-IMMOVABLE. ACGME 


WOOD BLOGK FLOORING. 


- THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOS 


| Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of oS Britain 
Full Particulars and Frices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY. Ld., 
: ‘Chief Office and Works:_GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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NEWENT. 
For erection of a boys’ school, alterations to existing school 
buildings, &c., Picklenash. 


W. E. Lewis .- £1,200 0 0 
J. BIDMEAD, Newent (accepted) 995 16 3 
A. H. Wood : 847 14 0 


SCARBOROUGH. 
For erection of a receiving-house on the North Foreshore Road, 
forthe Town Council. Mr. HARRY W. SMITH, borough 
‘oteiieet and surveyor. 


W. ATKINSON (accepted ). 


SHEFFIELD. 
For erection of a public elementary school at Daniel Hill, 


STOKE NEWINGTON. 

For making-good concrete foundation, refloating and paving ‘ 
_ with Jarrah and Kauri hardwood, Church Street, for the 
vestry. Mr. S. E. BURGESS, engineer and surveyor, 

Work Y tay onl LV. 
W. Griffiths 5 Preis 

G. J. Anderson . 

IMPROVED Woop PAVING Co. , City (acteptean 

Work day and wight continuously. 


W. Griffiths : ; 5 
Improved Wood Pavi ing rena : . 


SUNDERLAND. 
For additions to Whitburn parish schools. 


43173 
3,010 


3,010 


0-0 
9 


3,453 Oo oO 
3,290. 0 O 


Messrs. JOSEPH 


Upperthorpe.. Messrs. HEMSOLL & PATERSON, architects, ; “chi , 
18 Norfolk Row, Shatiela. ) ; Hoe SON, architects. reas by st oe 
A. Moore, 8 Wharncliffe Road (accepted) . £8,072 0 0 RNG ERE Oe Gow’ 1. 4a ee re oe 
SHIREBROOK. / W. H. Brown 1,285 3 0 
For additions to grocer’s shop. R. Allison . 1,233 29 ® 
J. Orsi, ; 5 : : 4 £385 oe) 
Wheatcroft & Co. ; ; A 370 hour o WALLINGTON. 
C. E. Nicholls , : : 305 0 O For making-up, metalling and draining Park Gate Road 
W. THOMASSON, Whitwell, near Chester‘eld Lawrence & Thacker . £530 0 © 
(accepted ) : ‘ : ari Tere We kaye 6) Fade avs: < 235 0 o 
SHOOnnE: HILL. E. ILEs, Tamworth, Mitcham (accepted) 212 16 o 
For new sewers for the Plumstead Vestry. Mr. W. C. Gow WALSALL. . 
ei he For erection of schools for 765 children, with outbuildings, 
gins . . ° . . . ‘ - £2,321 0 0 boundary walls and caretaker’s house at Whitehall, West 
a ams . . . . . . - 2,286 9 0 Bromwich Road. Messrs. BAILEY & McConnat, archi-- 
Gloag 2,166 0 0 tects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
Wadey 2,020 0 Oo Schools. 
Jackson . 21003 ONES H. Wilcock & Co. . ; EEK. 3 : . £8,950 0 o 
Ellis & Co. . 1,939 0 0} W. & J. Webb. wt Oe DS 
Bentham & Co.. 1,774 (0. 0 W. Hopkins 8,500 0 o 
Wheeler E7034 10n 40 F. L. Jones 8,350 0 oO 
Fry Bros. . 1,665 0 0 Exors. of J. Lynex 3 Ne ga eae 8,330 0 Oo 
Brewer. ’ 1,644 0 0 C. A. Horton . : : : yaa 8,136 0 © 
Thomas & Edge ; : 1,618 0 o R. M. Hughes . é S 5 : 7;921. 0 O 
x STONE. S. Wootton. . Lene : re 
For erection of a surrounding wall surmounted by iron palisade, J. Dallow . : : : : a ; - 7,695 0 oO 
chapels and caretaker’s house, and other buildings, on the J. Guest & Sons ; : ; :  [\AS2TRO 28 
site of new cemetery. Mr. G. H. Tait, engineer, Lowfield W. WISTANCE, Walsall (accepted) 7,297 0.0 
Street, Dartford. J. Mallin. . - 7,190 0.0 
W. H. Ray FIELD, Northfleet (accepted) . Laer Guo J. H. Whittaker & Co. .* 6,973, 0 0 


FALK, STADELMANN & CO 


VERITAS LAMP WORKS, 
83, 85 & 87 FARRINGDON RD., LONDON, E,C, 


THE “VERITAS” — 
Ventilating Gas Lamp 


FOR INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR), . 


For Offices, Shops, ¢ &c. 


Aberacts the heated products of combustion, and 
keeps apartments lighted with it perfectly cool. 

For Window Casements, preventing the steaming of 
Windows. 

Very attractive in appearance. 

Made for one, two, or three Burners, with or with-- 
out Pilot Light. 


{1] 


Specialties free (on application). 


.y LD. 


ie 
‘Complete Illustrated Catalogue of above and ather Gas. Lighting: 
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; : WHATLINGTON. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. For house and farm buildings. Messrs. ELWORTHY & SON, 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._GLOUCESTER: OLD CISTERN IN CLOISTERS, architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Quantities by architects. 
AND EXTERIOR OF MONKS’ LAVATORY.—DOORWAY, WEST Eldridge . ‘ ; a aes ove 
Bao OF NORTH OF NAVE. F Hage. ot ene aan tees . 2,100 0 O 
Edwards . : ; ° : 2,065 0 oO 
Harman . r : 5 . 2017! Gre SO 
THE LYRIC HALL, DUBLIN. Thon: : , ; 1,805 0 0 
i are ‘ mn n Eldridge & Cruttenden . ¢ - : . VESOO OES 
P Gutsell . F : : : ; : 2S R780017 oO 

WALSALL— continued. WOOLWICH. 

Swivel partitions. For erection of a shirt factory in Wood Street. Mr. JOHN O- 

W. WISTANCE (accepted ) . 5D 0. O Cook, architect. 

R. M. Hughes . ‘ 3 FO'-O' 0 Richardson 4 . . ° : £4,076 OLS: 

W. & J. Webb 50.0. .0 Kirk & Randall . 4,675 Oo oO 

BL. Jones 49 0 O Smith GON. \- ° ° . MOAS sO 

J. Guest & Sons 47.0 0 Proctor . ; . : 4,400 0 O 

H. Wilcock & Co. AT “3 0 Sanford . ; 4,150) Ong 

Cc. A. Horton 45 0 0 Thomas & Edge : : é : ; 4,117... O° O 

W. Hopkins. . x3. 10), © For erection of seven houses and two shops. Messrs. CHURCH, 

J. H. Whittaker & Co. Kow.0- 0 Quick & WHINCOP, architects. 

J. Mallin ; 4o o o| Proctor nite ca ENN a Re - £3,059 9 9 

J. Dallow . 35° 0) 0 Kitley 3,030 9 O 

Exors. of J. Lynex 30 0 0 Ware : R017) Corer 

S, Wootton 2600 Sanford . - : : - : : 3,600 0 O 

Thomas & Edge : : ‘ : : BAYS. S707 Oa 
WEST ARDSLEY. For pulling-down and rebuilding two shops, 6 and 7 Beresford 
For alterations and additions to Boyle Hall. Messrs. C. S. Square. Messrs. CHURCH, Quick & WHINCOP, architects. 
NELSON & R. N. SAVAGE, architects, Sun Buildings, Goad. ; p é 4 . £1,898 oO oO 
15 Park Row, Leeds. Proctor. ; : : ; 3 RP 1,033480rO 
Accepted tenders. Thomas & Edge ' . ‘ : 1,500 0:0) 
J. & J. Sugden, mason. Kitley ; ; : ¢ : 1,485 0 1O» 
H. Lyles & Son, joiner. Chapman . : 5 F : A 1479 90 O° 
J. Nalshaw, plumber. Sanford ; ; 2 : 1;430° 0/70}... 
J. Lockwood, plasterer. 
Pickles Bros., slater. § : WOR GHS THE: : 
For construction of covered service reservoir to contain 20,000 
; WHITBY. gallons, catch pits and heading, and about 2 miles of 
For erection of a cottage at Golden Grove. Messrs. R. 34nchCast-iron mains, with hydraulic ram, at Clifton-on- 
LENNARD & SON, architects, Cliff Street, Whitby. “teme. Mr. FREDERIC REDMAN, engineer, Newport 
biecener:. : , 2 ‘ : .£481 0 og Street, Swindon. 

Palfreman & Smith. : : : A sey. Ae 4 O A. Wills & Son. SADOLe der GO 
-R. Harland . ; : : : 2 : erlget7 | O G. Yarnold 1,748 1 8 
‘J. Gladstone has : : , : 723 6 6 2. Valews : : : p : d 1,687. 6° 6 

C. WINTERBURN, Silver Street (accepted ) . per AZON OO W. H. SmitH & Son, Bristol (accepted) . 1,290 8 5 


I} 
/, 


sight Pelt 
eG pap Urs! ; 
ae) eG" 2 
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4 PAGE FROM HEWETSONS NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE. 


No. 319.—The ‘“‘ WORTLEY ” CARVED OAK ]No, 820.—CARVED OAK HALL COSY CORNER, No. 321.—The “‘KNIGHT” CARVED OA 
ARM-CHAIR, £4 15s. 6 ft. Gin. high, £24 10s. ARM-CHAIR, £4 5s, % . 


HEWETSONS, ‘truss vxonros TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 3 
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TRADE NOTES. various forms, and have much to commend them as first- class 
interceptors. They not only possess all the good points of the 
former *‘ Buchan” traps, but have also some valuable improve-. 
ments added to them. The accompanying sketch is so 
explicit that further description is unnecessary, and the 
following are among the advantages claimed :—The are 
thoroughly self-cleansing, the inlet being contracted to allow 
A o o o : 

Marlborough, is being warmed and ventilated by means of ese Me ee ihe eae oot seve 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates. ‘ which is often charged with the germs of fever, the trap having 

Mr. J. H. PARISH, of 156 Shaftesbury Avenue, informs us | a water seal or lock of fully 24 inches. The elongated oval to 
that his business has been converted into a private company, opening of the trap makes it especially suitable for manhole or 
and will in future be conducted under the name of Parish & 
Sons, Limited. 

THE ere Aeeneag: ee bo ieee Company, | eae 
Limited, 23 Sutterton Street, Caledonian Road, have just com- | pH. Be 
pleted the heating and ventilating, also the fitting of drying- __ 4 
rooms for drying timber on their improved system, with com- y Yi 
plete success, on the extensive new premises of Harris Lebus, Z 
wholesale and export cabinet manufacturer, Finsbury. They 
are also engaged in fitting their improved heating and ventilating 
appliances at the new Presbyterian College, Cambridge, besides 
a number of contracts for private residences, schools and ships 
for Her Majesty’s Government. 

IN the ventilation of St. Paul’s Episcopal church; Airdrie, 
Mr. H. D. Walton, architect, Cousland’s improved “ Climax” 
invisible roof ventilators are being used, supplied by the 
“Climax” Ventilating and Heating Company, 93 Hope Street, 
Glasgow. 

THE south transept window of Garforth Church, near Leeds, 
has just been filled with stained-glass of a very beautiful 
character. It is erected to the memory of Mr. A. S. R. Archer, 
of Garforth, by his widow. The window illustrates chiefly the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Our Lord, but there are also 
subjects leading up to those culminating events. The work has 5 rg * : 
been designed and executed by Messrs. Powell Brothers, of | Other purposes. This opening in the case-of the 6-inch traps 
Park Square, Leeds. measures 22 inches by 9 inches or so, being ample to allow of 

Messrs. E. E. CRroucHER & Co., land agents and | €@Sy access for inspection purposes on either the house or the 
surveyors, have, owing to the expiration of their lease, removed | S¢Wer Side of the trap, every facility being also provided for 
their offices from 76 Chancery Lane, E.C., to No. 1 Old cleansing rods to enter on either side. 

Serjeants’ Inn, where all communications should be addressed. 


__ WE have just received from Messrs. J. & M. Craig, Limited, THE, new school which has been erected in Elgin Street, 
Kilmarnock, an illustrated circular referring to their new patent | Yoker, bined Kilpatrick School Board, was formally opened 
intercepting drain and manhole traps, which are made in | on the 7th iSt. by Lord Overtoun. 2 


E GREAT FIRE 


If the roofs of some of the houses burnt 
dewn in the City had been covered with 
copper instead of zinc (which blazes), or lead 
(which melts), the fire would have been 
arrested at these buildings, as the flames 
could not have escaped through the roof. 


¥ 
, 


THE Expanded Metal Company, Limited, has just received an | 
important order for a large quantity of expanded steel to be 
used in an extensive area of concrete warehouse floors in Man- 
chester, according to one of their patented designs, a construc- 
tion that constitutes an improvement upon the Monier system. 

THE new wing to the Marlborough College Sanatorium, 


a 


T 


£ 


Full particulars for covering Roofs with Copper in the best 
manner will be forwarded on application to — . 


EWART & SON, 346-350 EUSTON ROAD, 


LONDON, \ INT. WW. a Pe wae 


| WH. JOHNSON & SON, Foundry, 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


ENGRAVED Woop Company, LIMITED, of Midghall Street, | 
Vauxhall Road, Liverpool, are sending out a new book of 
designs in which the illustrations are from photographs of 
engraved panels, medallions, mouldings, picture and chair rails, 
picture frames, &c., taken from work executed by their patent 
process, which exactly reproduces carved work at infinitely less 
cost. Hand-carved work can be accurately imitated, provided 
the relief does not exceed about a quarter of aninch. Indeed, 
most of the designs show admirable relief effects, and all are 
marked by good taste and artistic feeling.» Unlike some other 
processes for producing somewhat simular effects which: have 
been brought to public notice from time to time, the engraved 
wood is not susceptible to the influences of heat or damp, and 
the low cost admirably fits it for the decoration of private 
houses, offices, hotels, ships’ cabins and railway carriages. 
Engraved Wood, Limited, are also manufacturers of parquet 
flooring, of which they have in stock some 239 patterns, with 
suitable borderings, &c. It is supplied in 1 inch, 3 inch and 
2 inch thicknesses. 


Mr. A. P. LUNDBERG, of Bradbury Street, Kingsland, has 
sent us a copy of his new catalogue and price list of electric- 
light fittings. It contains illustrations of a large variety of 
the newest things in switches, connections and combinations, 
and will be found very useful to have at hand for reference. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE new electric railway at the Alexandra Palace, arrange- 
ments for which have been progressing during the past three 
months, is now taking a practical form. It is intended to run 
the electric cars with the overhead trolley system. Each car 
will seat sixty people and will be about 4o feet long. 

’ THE report by Mr. Munro, electrical engineer, just sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners, states that the cost of the instal- 
lation, including plant for the lighting of the whole burgh of 
Gourock, N.B., and the erection of sixteen arc lamps along 
Shore and Kempock Streets, would be 8,600/. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Commissioners of Police of the 
burgh of Stirling was recently held for the purpose of con- 
sidering the question of the electric lighting of the town, and 
especially the recent report by Professor Kennedy on the water 


power at the Touch reservoirs. Bailie Lawson moved that the 
report be received, its conclusions adopted, and the lighting 
committee instructed to proceed with the carrying out of the 
instructions from the Commission at the point where they 
were interrupted in December last. Mr. Ferguson seconded. 
Ex-Provost Yellowlees moved as an amendment that Professor 
Kennedy’s report be laid on the table, that the Commission 
remit to the lighting committee to get from an electrical 
engineer who is a specialist in the use of water-power, at a Cost 
not exceeding twenty guineas, a further report, with guaranteed 
estimates as to the utilisation of the water-pressure available at 
the reservoirs for the electric lighting of the town. Mr. 
Yellowlees held that the report by Professor Kennedy on the 
water-power available at the reservoirs was founded on wrong 
data, and that his conclusions were entirely misleading. He 
had based his calculations not on the quantity of water avail- 
able at the reservoirs, but on the quantity of water delivered in 
the town after deductions which brought it down to one-half of 
the actual amount. Mr. Hay seconded the amendment. 
After a discussion lasting over two hours the amendment was 
carried on a division by 11 votes to 8. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A CHURCH, which is said to be much needed, is tobe erected 
in the district of St. Paul’s, Constable; in the parish of St. 
Mary’s, Rawtenstall. 

It has been decided to build a new vicarage for St. Mary’s 
Church, Hawkshaw Lane, Tottington. The present church 
was built in 1891 at the cost of 3,800/. 

TuE Duke of Norfolk has laid the foundation-stone of a new 
Catholic hall and club in Westminster Bridge Road, London, 
which is to be used as a social institute in connection with 
St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark. 

A PAINTER named F. G. Dawkins, employed by Harrod’s 
Stores, Limited, was on the 15th inst. working on the front of 
58 Rutland Gate, W., when he fell from a ladder a distance of 
25 feet on to the area railings, on which he was impaled, death 
resulting on the following morning. 

Mr. Hopcson, of Messrs. Armitage & Hodgson, con- 
tractors, Camp Road, Leeds, is confined to his bed suffering 
from the effects of a serious accident that befell him a few days 
since. For the purpose of inspecting certain work in connection 
with the new Empire Palace, which his firm are building in 
Briggate, Mr. Hodgson ascended a ladder. Unfortunately the 
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ladder had not been properly secured at the top, and when Mr. 
Hodgson had reached almost to the height of two storeys it 
turned over and the gentleman fell’ to the ground. Medical 
attendance was promptly summoned, and it was found that the 
injuries included a broken collar-bone, a fractured rib and a 
‘severe shock to the system. The latest report as to Mr. 
Hodgson’s condition is very hopeful. 

ON Thursday evening, the 17th inst., a serious accident 
occurred at Whaley Bridge, Derbyshire. The Jodrell Arms 
Hotel is being rebuilt and enlarged, and: the front portion, 
which was supported by girders and pillars, and. on which 
‘several men were working, suddenly collapsed. Several joiners 
were on. the first floor, and they and the mass of stone-work and 
iron-work all fell to the ground together. Three of the men 
were buried. A rescuing party at once set to work and got two 
of them out. These were T. Wild, of Whaley Bridge, and H. 
Wood, of Chapel-en-le-Frith. . Bcth were seriously. injured. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Bishop of Manchester will consecrate the new church of 
St. Margaret, Burnley, on June 9. 

A NEW Liberal Club was opened at Ossett on the 12th 
inst. The building is of a neat and substantial character, 
with Delf stone front, and comprises reading and smoke-rooms, 
with a spacious billiard-room containing two tables, The cost 
amounts to nearly 600/. 

AN alarming accident occurred in, Sheffield on Saturday, 
owing to the collapse of an old building in Jessop Lane. The 
building where the accident occurred is an old cottage, which 
has been unoccupied for some time, and appears to have been 
frequented during their games by children living in the neigh- 
bourhood. On Saturday five or six. lads were playing there 
when one side of the premises gave way, burying several of 
them. Help was soon at hand, and three boys were dug from 
under the ruins. 

MARION’S “ Practical Guide to Photography,” which, has 
just reached a sixth edition, will be found bylamateurs of the 
popular art, who do not already possess it, a very interesting 
and useful handbook. After giving a short historical sketch 
of photography from the days of Daguerre and Niepce to our 


own, the. book takes its reader through all the processes... 
required in the production of negatives.and finished prints, and_ | 
gives a full description of the apparatus which is used to assist. 


in the various manipulations. 


SANITARY. CONGRESS, LEEDS, SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


THE FURNISHING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


THIS exhibition, which opened at the Agricultural Hall on 
Friday last, is the second held under the auspices of the 
International Trade Exhibitions, Limited, on whose energetic’ 
management it reflects great credit. The exhibits, which are: 
much more numerous than those of last year, represent some 
of the foremost firms in the various departments of the trade. 
Among the decorative work represented may be mentioned 
the carved panels shown by Messrs. H. Herrmann, Limited 
of Limehouse, who have some fine specimens of their work, 
to the excellent qualities of which we have had more than 
once the pleasure of directing attention. The Wood Carving 
Company, Limited, Birmingham, show some good designs in 
panels, pediments, overdoors, fancy pressed wood cornice and 
panel mouldings, friezes,. picture mouldings, dado and picture 


xails, and make a: specialty of their Saracenic twisted and 
| laced work applied to tables, screens and fitments. The En- 


graved Wood, Limited, Liverpool, have two chimney-piéces with 
overmantels, dado, corner cupboard, “hat. rack, chair, | &c., 
ornamented with pressed wood panels. Also parquet floors and 
framed samples of panels, i 

W. J. Bennett, 10 Oxford Circus Avenue, Oxford Street, 
London, in the pottery. department shows some richly-coloured 
and ornamental pottery in jJardiniéres, large vases and plaques 
for hall decoration, fonts, benites, &c. The wall decorations 
of the Cordelova Company, of Pitt Street, Edinburgh, deserve 
attentive consideration. The display of furniture is a very 
large and particularly representative one. Models in every 
style will be found, from the gorgeous gilt and brocaded chairs 
and settees of the Louis periods to the eminently useful every- 
day furniture indispensable to every home, such as the side- 
boards, &c., exhibited by Mr. C. H. Eppen, of Great Eastern 
Street, or the numerous bedsteads sent in by Messrs. S. B. 
Whitfield & Co., of Birmingham. 

Among the textile fabrics shown, of which there is a goodly 
assortment, visitors will, we think, be struck by the richness of 
many of the silks, brocades and velvets for upholstering and 
drapery. : oe 

——_—_ SSS See 


THE Primitive Methodists of Bromyard have secured a site 


/on which they propose to erect a chapel, a’ schoolroom, four. 


classrooms and other offices, the total cost of which will. be. 
1,800/. ' ay 
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THE BERKEFELD FILTER. placed. The filter will, with a pressure of 35 Ibs. to 40 lbs., 
HE importance of having all water used for culinary or give 1co gallons to 200 gallons of pure sterile water per day, 
jcinking purposes filtered is universally admitted, but ‘com- which is sufficient for all household requirements in a good- 
aratively few of those who control the household pay half the sized house. Ms Ae 
ttention to the subject which it merits. No doubta filter, and | It is not too much to say that the “ Berkefeld ” Is less 
erhaps an expensive one, is provided by paterfamilias, and | troublesome and more efficacious than an ordinary drip”. 
while it is a’novelty it is. carefully used and attended to, but filter, of which it is only about half the price. : 
ifter a time the zeal slackens, the maid finds that it is a trouble Wemay add that Dr. Andrew Wilson, in a report pablished 
‘0 fill, and that the water flows more slowly than from the cistern, |" November 27, 1897, on the purification of water, said, 
and the mistress takes it for granted that all is right and speaking of the Pasteur-Chamberland filter used in the French 
forgets to inquire, with the result that one fine day the filter is army, ‘ these filters reduced the mortality from typhoid fever 
found quite dry, and probably hors de combat. by at least 50 per cent. . The same story 1s told us all round of 
the decrease of disease when water is. rendered pure and un- 
: polluted. The “Berkefeld » is an equally efficient filter, and, 
is coming into prominent use as a water-purifying medium,” 
and the report of an inquiry on “The Relative Efficiency 
of Water Filters,” by Drs Sims Woodhead and Cartwright 
Wood, published in the British. Medical Journal, January 22, 
1898, concludes with the following sentence :—‘‘We must 
accordingly conclude from the extensive series of experiments 
carried out with these Berkefeld filters that they afford com- 
plete protection against the communication of waterborne 
disease.” 


THE NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE. 

Tue official opening of the Northampton Institute, or City 
Polytechnic, in Clerkenwell, took place on Friday evening last, 
although, in fact, the Insticute has been working as regards 
some departments for some little time now. It was quite an 
important function, and was attended in state by the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress, accompanied by the Sheriffs of 
the City of London. Numerous guests were invited, and all 
were in parties “personally conducted” over the enormous 
building, and had its various and comprehensive features 

All this difficulty is obviated by the simple little contrivance | courteously explained to them. 
which we illustrate. The Berkefeld filter consists of com- The land upon which the Institute stands is: roughly 1} 
pressed and baked diatomaceous earth, and is connected with | acres in extent, and is triangular in shape, the apex of the 
the ordinary tap so that the water used must be filtered. It | triangle resting upon Northampton Square and the base upon 
is suitable for attachment to the water supply either from a | St. John Street Road. The block of buildings in St.’ John 
constant main service with a pressure of say 30 lbs. upwards, | Street Road contains the main entrance in the centre, with the 
or from a cistern not less than say 20 feet above the place where | large hall on the north, and on the south a four-storey building, 
the filter is fixed, thus obtaining a pressure of from Io lbs. | chiefly, but not entirely, consisting of rooms devoted to the 
upwards, accerding to the increased height of the cistern. social and recreative work of the Institute. 

The filtering cylinder is easily taken out, cleaned and re- The northern side of the triangle, extending from St. John 
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Street Road to Northampton Square, along Lower Charles Street, 
consists of the buildings which contain the bath and the gymna- 
sium. The former has dressing-rooms beneath, and the latter has 
over one end of it a three-storey building devoted to educational 
work. The other or southern side of the triangle, in Ashby Street, 
contains a five-storey building entirely for educational purposes. 
These buildings enclose an internal triangular courtyard, from 
which the inner rooms and corridors derive their light. On 
two of the floors the corridors run completely round the build- 
ing, the other floors having corresponding corridors as far as 
the limits to which they extend. The various floors are reached 
by three staircases placed at the angles of the triangle formed 
by the courtyard. Over the main entrance there is a tower 
supporting a bracket clock, and containing in the belfry a 
heavy peal of bells intended to act as the chimes and hour bell 
of the clock. 

The accommodation which the building provides is in many 
ways unique and an inspection of the various departments pro- 
vides an object lesson of the greatest interest, as the razson 
@’étre of the Institute is to provide both the recreative and the 
technical sides of a complete polytechnic. The following notes 
will give some idea of the comprehensiveness of the scheme. 
To begin with the basement. Here are situated the heavy 
electrical engineering laboratory, the engineering workshop, 
the smithy, the carpenters’ shop, the plumbers’ shop, the metal 
plate workers’ shop and the mechanical and building trades’ 
laboratory. The boiler-house and power-room are also here. 
On the ground floor are placed the plastering and brick-cutting 
rooms, the instrumental workshop, used jointly by the mechanical 
engineering department and by the applied physics department. 
The work done in the room is electrical and other instrument 
making and brass finishing generally.. Herearealso the electro 
typing and stereotyping room, the metallurgical laboratory, the 
optical laboratory and the junior and senior physical laboratories. 

The drawing offices, which are situated on the first floor, 
have been fitted with specially designed tables and conveniences 
for workshop drawing, the whole of the plans for these having 
been elaborated by the staff of the Institute, a remark which 
applies also to the fittings throughout the building. A special 
feature of the rooms is the system of lighting, which is that of 
inverted electric arcs. The lamps are not directly visible, the 
light being thrown up by large reflectors on to the white 
ceilings and from thence reflected back again down on to the 
drawing tables. The result is an extremely uniform distribu- 
tion of light with an almost complete absence of shadows, and 


it is highly successful for the 
are required. 

The horological department, with separate rooms for watch 
and clockmaking, is also, on this floor, as are rooms devoted 
to design and modelling, goldsmiths and silversmiths’ work 
chasing and enamelling, wood-carving, engraving, painting ane 
decorating. Ne 

The lecture and classrooms are on the second floor, but as 
the bulk of the instruction is given in laboratories, workshops 
drawing offices, &c., the provision of this kind of accommoda. 
tion is not so extensive as might perhaps be expected in so 
large an educational building. 

There are two large lecture-rooms, one at each end of the 
corridor, one for the applied physics department and the other 
the mechanical engineering lecture-room. They are each 
provided with: rising galleries, and have separate entrances for 
students at the back. The lecture‘tables and blackboards have 
been carefully designed, and contain special features. Electric 
currents of almost any voltage, power and. kind can readily be 
supplied, and there are the usual sinks, gas and water supply, 
&c. The lecture-rooms are provided with tables arranged with 
apparatus for lectures in the respective subjects. 

The third floor is principally utilised for instruction in 
domestic economy and the women’s trades department, 

The social and recreative section of this great enterprise is 
represented by the large hall, 100 feet long by 67 feet wide, 
with roof in a single span richly decorated in panels. The 
platform extends about another 24 feet backwards, and upon a 
low gallery over the back of the platform is erected a large 
organ by J.J. Binns, of Leeds.; a gymnasium, 120 feet by 50 feet, 
with gailery round three sides; a swimming bath, of similar 
proportions ; social and club-rooms for men and women, with 
refreshment-rooms attached ; library and reading-rooms ; rooms 
suitable for music classes, &c. ‘The exits from the hall are 
particularly good, there being four direct into the street from 
the ground floor and three from the gallery level, without taking 
account of the doors which communicate with the rest of the 
building, and which are not strictly speaking exit doors. 
Cloak-rooms are provided at the north end upon all floors. 

Mr. E. W. Mountford, of Buckingham Street, Strand, was 
the architect, and Mr. W. Wallis, of Balham, the contractor. 
Exclusive of the site given by the late Marquis of Northampton, 
and valued at from 25,000/. to 30,000/., the cost of the building 
has been 80,000/., with about 12,000/, further for furnishing and 
equipment. ; 
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DRAINS AND SEWERS. 


On Monday last at the Worship Street Police Court Mr. Alfred 
Prevost was summoned by the sanitary authority for the Poplar 
District Board as owner of premises 127A Parnell Road, Old 
Ford, for allowing a nuisance to exist on the same. Mr. G. H. 
Young, solicitor, supported the summons, Mr. Millner Jutsum 
defending. It was said that the main drain of the drainage 
system of the premises in question was choked, and that in 
consequence the drainage of several houses was affected. The 
question raised was whether the main drain was nota sewer, 
and therefore under settled law to be cleared by the Board. It 
was shown that the Board had in 1866 given permission to 
drain by what was called a combined system into the sewer in 
Old Ford Road, and the contention for the Board was that the 
property owners had to keep it clear and in repair, and having, 
as the prosecution contended, traced the stoppage to a drain 
running from defendant’s houses, they summoned him alone. Mr. 
Jutsum contended that the original order for the combined 
drainage was w/a vires, and next pointed out that it was sought 
to put the whole onus of clearing the drain on the defendant, 
though the very act of his doing so would relieve all the other 
owners unless he took, at his own cost, his legal remedy. 
Mr. Corser said that, having considered the facts, he thought the 
Board was entitled to an order to abate the nuisance. Mr. 
Jutsum said the order in that form would be, according to 
“Reg. v. Wheatley,” bad. Mr. Corser admitted that if asked 
to define the work to be done he could not under the Act refuse. 
Mr. Jutsum said he did not press that point. Mr. Corser 
said it was evident that the drain had to be opened ; what had 
to be done after that he thought no one could say. Mr. Jutsum 
remarked that that showed the sort of “fishing” crder the 
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THE STORY OF THE BIRMINGHAM IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEME, 


ALL Birmingham men ought to know the story of the improve- 
ment scheme, but as a matter of fact, says the Birmingham 
Daily Post, there are many who do not. Few even of the 
most heavily assessed ratepayers could say approximately what 
cost it entails upon the municipal treasury, or by how much 
the rates are increased in respect of it. Some are under the 
impression that what is called the improvement rate is levied 
for the purpose of the scheme, and derives its name from it; 
whereas the improvement rate is levied for altogether other 
purposes. The appointment of a new manager of the im- 
provement scheme, and the taking up of its duties by Mr. 
James Tart. who has succeeded to Mr. Addie’s place, suggests 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for recalling the 
principal circumstances relating to the scheme to which Birm- 
iagham is indebted for its finest thoroughfare, and for various 
improvements related to it. Itis now twenty-three years since 
the passing of Mr. Cross’s Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings, 
Act, and since Mr. Chamberlain mentioned to the Council that 
its provisions would enable them to cut a new street from 
opposite Stephenson Place to Aston Road. During that time 
a generation has grown up which knows little of what the area 
between Bull Street and Aston Street was like before the 
improvement scheme was adopted. 


What has been got rid of. 

Few towns out of London could have supplied so depressing 
and terrible a district. The construction of the New Street 
and Great. Western Railway stations had cleared out a number 
of. rookeries, and the poorest and the worst classes of the 


population crowded in subsequent years in the district lying 
between Dale End and Steelhouse Lane. The ground was 
closely built upon, and the streets were narrow and dirty. 
Parallel with Steelhouse Lane the thoroughfares were Lich- 
field Street (which ran from the Old Square opposite the 
Minories to the end of Stafford: Street) and London Prentice 
Street (which, with “the Coachyard ” in Bull Street, led as far 
as John Street). John Street and Thomas Street ran at right 
angles from Dale End to Lichfield Street. They and the 
courts lying between them were filled with the habitations of 
thieves, the lowest class of women, and common lodging- 
houses of a most: loathsome description. Owing to the 
proximity of this district, Dale End, then a narrow but busy 


Board sought, and again the Board would not allow the property 
owner to open the drain under the public road until a sum of 
rol. had been deposited. Mr. Corser said he had nothing to 
do with that. He decided that the work to be done might be 
defined as “opening the sewer outside the premises (inside if 
necessary), clear away obstruction and allow sewerage to flow 
freely into main sewer.” Mr, Jutsum said that might not define 
the responsibility of his client, and he asked for a case to be 
stated on two points, whether the original order of the Board as 
to the combined drainage was not w/tra vires, and as to the 
definition of the work to be done.. Mr. Corser agreed, though 
he would have to be satisfied that he had power to review the 
order of the Board. 
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thoroughfare, and the chief route to Aston, was an exceedingly 


dangerous one, wherein the respectable pedestrian buttoned 
his coat lest he should ‘find his watch-chain snatched.’ The 
thief, once in John Street or Thomas Street, could always evade 
pursuit in the labyrinth of communicating courts. Another 
thoroughfare, now happily lost to the city, was “The Gullet,” a 


passage only wide enough for two persons abreast, which ran 


from Thomas Street behind Stafford Street to a point oppo- 
site Lancaster Street. Out of the middle of the Gullet a 
wretched place, called by some irony “Silver Street,” made a 
short loop among the slums. . No better than this district were 
portions of the area in the triangle of which Aston Street and 
Lancaster Street formed two sides; but the habitations of the 
poor were there rather more divided by manufactories and 
workshops. A very graphic description of the whole locality 
was given by Alderman White in a speech to the Town 
Council in favour of making a formal declaration of it as an 
“unhealthy area” under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. He said 
that “in walking through the district affected by the scheme it 
had given him anguish to see the deplorable condition in 
which the 10,000 or 12,0c0 of their fellow-townspeople were 
passing their lives, with no bright thing around them and 
nothing of joy and gladness in their homes. Every right- 
minded person must have been heart-sick in visiting that 
portion of the town, so completely was it detached from any 
object of beauty and interest, and so completely given over to 
misery and squalor.” And then he went on to describe the 
scores of small, dilapidated, damp and filthy habitations to-be 
found on every side—rubbish and dilapidations everywhere, acre 
after acre of dreary desolation. The worst houses were so small 
and so low that it was a matter for wonder how such places 
could have been put up for human habitation. Some of 
the illustrations given by Alderman White are now almost 
incredible. In one case he found a house of only two rooms, 
about 9 feet square each and 6 feet 6 inches high, and in this 
hovel lived husband, wife and four children, the eldest between 
fifteen and sixteen. In others Alderman. White said he had 
seen people ill with severe colds and bronchitis, and the snow- 
water flowing down the stairs like a cataract on to the kitchen 
floor. In another house the bed had to be shifted five times 
during a rainy night. In another, people left their beds in 
terror, seek.ng the shelter of a neighbouring house from falling 
tiles and chimney-pots. In other cases he had penetrated 
court behind court in which the space between a high wall on 
one side and the doors of the houses on the other was so narrow 


that it would not permit of his umbrella being placed. hori- 
zontally between them. In one such place were two cases of 
smallpox and one of scarlet fever, and noxious odours Were its 
pervading atmosphere. Is it surprising that, with such con- 
ditions, the normal death-rate of St. Mary’s Ward was 26:8> 
per 1,000, while the infantile mortality was frightful ? 


A Channel for the East Wind. 

The area between Bull Street and New Street, and bounded 
to the right and left by Cannon Street and Union Passage, 
together with a somewhat wider portion threugh which Mar- 
tineau Street was afterwards cut, was not of so insanitary a 
character as that just described, and certain blocks of buildings, 
such as Warwick House and the Dazly Post office, were 
excluded from the schedules of properties to be acquired ; but. 
there were some back courts even here which needed clearing 
out, and the Act gave power for the acquisition at the then. 
present market value, without increase for compulsory pur- 
chase, not alone of individual insanitary properties, but of an, 
unhealthy area as a whole, with the land necessary for opening 
up approaches to it. This was a fortunate circumstance from 
a sanitary point of view, and it was specially fortunate for 
Birmingham that the scheme was engineered by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in a bold and masterly manner. The pedestrian who. 
traverses Corporation Street from Stephenson Place will 
observe that the ground rises considerably towards Bull Street, 
then there is a level space, after which there is a falling 
gradient towards Aston Street. The ridge in former days was. 
covered with close buildings with no wide or central thorough- 
fare, so that there was no circulation through them of the north- 
east and south-west winds. The cutting of Corporation Street 
with a width of 22 yards was the creation for the centre of 
Birmingham of a channel for the east wind. Ona keen March 
day there is no keener spot in Birmingham than the footpath 
of Corporation Street near the Old Square. It is not pleasant, 
to experience, but those who feel it can realise how important | 
Corporation Street is from the point of view of light and air. 
It affords a clear airway right towards the country, while the 
ventilation is greatly helped by the widening of Steelhouse 
Lane and other thoroughfares in the improvement area and the 
construction of Martineau Street, which points over towards. 
Saltley and Washwood Heath. S Aiea 

The Corporation acquired under the new scheme an area of 
close upon 45 acres, upon which stood 1,867 houses and 814. 
other buildings, including fifty-seven licensed premises. As 
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soon as the City Council acquired the scheduled property it | tion fund of 129,1962. 9s. 9d. (raised out of income) to a sum of 
was necessary to go discreetly to work so as not to entail too | 1,477,598 8s. 1d. as the present charge. The income from 
heavy a burden upon the rates through the sacrifice of rental. | rents in the last completed year was 57,022/., towards which 
Houses which were beyond repair or which were too closely | the ground rents 1n respect of the new property in Corporation 
crowded were closed and demolished—some of them, in fact, | Street are no less than 25,816/. 17s. 3d. The rents are, of course, 
were beginning to make an improvement scheme for themselves not sufficient to pay the sum annually needed for interest and 
by tumbling down—while those which could be repaired were | repayment of loans, which amounts to 68,049/. per annum. 
ut into habitable condition. Then the new streets had to be | Other expenses, including management, rates and taxes, bring 
Jaid out and clearances made so as to give frontage land which | up the total sum annually required to about 77,000/.. The dif- 
would let on lease at enhanced rentals and to some extent cover ference between the amount yielded by the rents and what has 
the loss on land given up for street space. There have been | to be paid constitutes a charge on the rates, which is now an 
few if any serious mistakes made in the management of the | annually diminishing one. In 1889, 1890 and 1891 the subsidy 
scheme. Corporation Street was made in sections commencing | from the rates was 25,000/., which was approximately equivalent 
with an opening from New Street to Cherry Street in 1879, and | to the profit on the gas undertaking. In 1892, 23,0507. was 
from Cherry Street to Bull Street in 1881. About the same | asked from the rates; in 1893, 21,700/. ; in 1894, 20,500/. ;, in 
time a length was cut from the Priory to John Street, anda | 1895, 20,0007, ; in 1896, 19,500/.; in 1897, 18,000/. The rate 
singular-looking opening it was, being partly on the side of | which bears the burden of the present deficiency of income 
Lichfield Street ; while in 1881 the portions from Bull Street to | over expenditure is, as stated at the outset, not the Improve- 
the Priory were laid out, and from George Street to Aston | ment rate, but the Borough rate, and the 18,000/. is equal toa 
Street in the following year. Martineau Street was made in | levy of about twopence in the pound. This is what the present 
1886, giving a useful thoroughfare and opening up some | generation are paying to extinguish in fifty or sixty years the 
valuable sites. It is not necessary to give the names of other | purchase price of their great municipal freehold. In return they 
streets, such as Dalton Street and James Watt Street, the | receive for it the inestimable advantage of a magnificent street 
improvements in Lawrence Street, and the widening of | which brings visitors and trade to the city, and the abolition 
Steelhouse Lane, though all these are important incidents in | of a huge plague spot from their midst. The enhanced assess- 
their way. Altogether about 900 houses and 327 other build- | ment of improved property has also to be set against the outlay 
ings have been taken down, the remainder being put into | as appearing 1n the account books of the scheme. In this 
thorough condition, while the number of licensed premises has | connection it may be mentioned that the gross rental of 
been reduced by sixteen. Of the 218,099 square yards of land | property in Corporation Street, exclusive of the Victoria Courts, 
acquired, upwards of 39,810 have been devoted to the making | is 51,9982. giving a ratable value of 44 349/. Altogether the 
ef new streets or the widening of old ones, and 5,600 yards | burden is not a grievous one in the present, while the ultimate 
were appropriated for the site of the Victoria Courts. The | prospect is that when the loans are extinguished, in about 
quantity now let on building lease is 67,771 square yards, and | forty-years hence, the city will be in possession of a property 
thie rest, with the exception ofa small portion sold or exchanged, | paying a revenue to the rates of over 60,0007. per annum. The 
is either occupied by rent-producing property or is cleared for | leases granted by the Corporation are for seventy-five years, 
letting. | and when the reversions come in at a further stage the clear 
pe The Cost and the Rent Roll. income from the scheme will be over 100,000/7. per annum, and 
i. What have the citizens of Birmingham paid for this fine | its capital value say 3,000,000/. sterling. 
municipal estate, what are they receiving in return and what 
do they expect to get? The capital expenditure to March 1897 ue 
has been 1,668,005 15. 3¢., in addition to 18,000/. for the erection | The Act under which the improvement scheme was carried 
of artisans’ dwellings. The improvement committee are also | out was entitled “The Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
charged with the Milk Street improvement scheme, involving | Improvement Act,” but it must be admitted that it has not 
an outlay of nearly 6,000/. The loans they have negotiated | realised the promise of its title to the degree that was hoped 
amount to 1,684,000/., but this is reduced by a loans redemp- ! for. It has enabled the authorities to remove dwellings unfit 
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for habitation and to improve those that remain, but it has The area mainly benefited will be that between the as 
afforded no solution to the difficult problem of how to provide dams, the sites chosen for which are 250 miles apart. , Apart 
decent housing in a large town for the labouring classés. Side | from the improved irrigation of lands already within the limits 
by side with the clearance of unsanitary areas, the cost of | of the Nile overflow, large tracts of back land which have beer 
building has risen both as respects labour and materials, and, '| hitherto undeveloped from want of water will be rendered fi 
though cleared sites have been cffered to: private enterprise | for cultivation, the estimate being that when the work js 
upon a low ground-rent for the specific purpose of labourers’ | finished the acreage of land available for cultivation will be 
dwellings, no one has seen his way to a remunerative enterprise | more than doubled. The sugar industries on the banks of the 
in this direction. The improvement committee have themselves Nile, in which French capital is largely invested, will derive 
built 103 improved dwellings in the neighbourhood of Ryder | bénefit in common with other industries. An indication of the 
Street, but these command rents of from 5s. to 6s. 3a. a week, | immediate advantages which will accrue to the people of 
and are eagerly taken by a most respectable class of artisans. Egypt is afforded by the fact that the construction of the dams 
Persons who can afford to pay this rent are not, however, those | will give employment for five years to something like 15,000 
in respect of whom the -housing question is the most urgent. | native workmen. Contracts have been. placed in England for 
The poor who with difficulty pay a rent of 3s. 6d. a week are | the principal machinery ; and many workshops in this country 
the class who furnish a problem over which the improvement’| are already busily employed in connection with the scheme, — 
committee have hitherto racked their brains in vain. They are Pies 


understood not yet. to have abandoned hope, and a joint com- oe 
mittee of the health committee and the improvement committee | . 
are about to try whether in combination they. are able to find a PATENTS 


solution which separately they have failed to discover. 


Mies Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
i mg NILE D oT 4 Bem Trom whom all particulars and information relating to 
IN connection with the contract recently entered into by Mr. ty are S373 ae 
Aird with the Egyptian Government for the construction of Ligienis may be had gratiitonstial 
dams on the Nile at Assuan and Assiut, it may be noted, says . APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
the Zzmes, as an earnest of the contractor’s intention to push 
forward the work without a moment’s unnecessary delay, that a 
_ vessel of 1,000 tons has’ just left England with plant and that 
surveys have already been madeasa preliminary to conamencing 
operations. Sir Benjamin Baker will be the chief engineer in 
England and Sir William Garstin will have chief control in 
Egypt. The dam at Assuan is to be a great masonry structure 
a-‘mile and a quarter long and about 60 feet wide at the base. 
It will have 130 openings, each about 12 feet by 8 feet, to con- 
trol the water, which will be backed up the Nile over 180 miles 
and, when the work is completed, will be allowed to pass 
through as required. The dam will have a granite foundation 
throughout. The dam at Assiut will be similar in character, To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
but will be constructed of ‘brickwork (after the fashion of the Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
barrage near Cairo), with foundations raised upon the sandy | Building matters. Information free, Messrs. Rayner & Co., Patent 
formation. “y | Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


[ This List of Patents is compiled specially Jor this Tur by 


5787. John Markham, for “A new or improved chimneytop 
or cowl.” 1 ie 
3236. For “ Stone-sawing and like machines.” 30 a 
11145. Lilley, for “Temporary metallic roofing applicable 
to hay and other ricks or like purposes.” one 
11903. Alexander, for “ Machine for pressing bricks.” me 
28636. Burton & Burton, for “Construction of tile-press 
dies or plates for the production of undercut recesses in the 
manufacture of tiles.” i) Opa 
1143. Butler, for “ Making certain parts of fire-grates easily. 
accessible for inserting tiles or other ornamentation.” 
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' EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
| necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

“No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

_ Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


NOTICE. 
Next Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT will be 
published on Thursday. All Advertisements intended for 
this Number must reach the Office not later than 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April 6. * 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban _ District. Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper. 
SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
. Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of Ioo0/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
fF. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 

_TROWBRIDGE.—May 28.—The Technical Education Com- 
mittee offer premiums of 40/., 30/7. and 2o0/. for designs of a 
technical school to be built at a cost of 5,000/, Mr. H Led- 
bury, secretary, Castle Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—April 5.—For rebuilding dwelling-house and 
reroofing and repairing byre. Mr. John Craigen, solicitor, 
193 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERGAVENNY.—April 13.—For erection of a house near 
Coldbrook. Mr. Bs J: Francis, architect, Abergavenny. 

ALDERSHOT.—April 6.—For erection of the proposed 
isolation hospital. Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, surveyor, Aldershot. 

ALLERTON.—For erection ‘of eight houses at Avenel 
Terrace. Mr. R: Drake, architect, 142 Allerton Road, 
Allerton. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For erecting fourteen houses, 
branch stores and’ butchers shop. Mr. Thos. D. Lindley, 
architect, Market Avenue, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


BARNSLEY.—April 6.—For erection of a surgery and four 
houses and outbuildings, Worsbrough Bridge. Mr. Herbert 
Crawshaw, architect, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BIDEFORD.—April 12.—For erection ofa public slaughter- 
house in the new cattle market. Mr. R. T. Hookway, archi- 
tect, Bridgeland Street, Bideford. 

BisHOP AUCKLAND. — April 5.— For erection of cottage 
hospital. Dr. McCullagh, Bishop Auckland. 

BRADFORD.—April 4:--For conversion of cart shed into 
store shed and workmen’s cabin, and the erection of additional 
storey over present office, &c., at Hammerton Street destructor 
works. Mr. J. H. Cox, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—April 8.—For erection of a branch store and 
two houses in Southfield Lane, Great Horton. Messrs. John 
Drake & Son, architects, Queensbury. 

BRADFORD.—April 5.—For building foundation walls for 
two galvanised iron sheds at Horton Bank Top and at Bolton. 
Mr. George McGuire, town clerk, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—April 7.For erection of twelve houses in 
Park Side Road. Messrs. Rycroft & Firth, architects, Bank 
Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 

BRIDGWATER.—April 4.—For altering and raising floor of 
small bath, and provision of new dressing-boxes at the public 
baths. » Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk. 

BROUGHTON (LANCS.).—April 16.—For erection of a police 
station at Broughton, near Preston. Mr. Henry Littler, archi- 
tect, 68 Fishergate, Preston. 

Buxton.—For erection of twelve cottages, in blocks of six 
each, at Harpur Hill. Buxton Lime Firms Company, Limited, 
8 The Quadrant, Buxton, 

CarpiFrr.—April 5.—For erection of St. Paul’s: New Con- 
gregational Church, Cowbridge Road. Messrs. Veall & Sant, 
architects, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—April 6.—For alterations to the old post office 
buildings, St. Mary Street. Mr. W. Harpur, engineer, Town 
Hall, Cardiff. 

COLCHESTER.—April 4.—For laying new floor in the old 
casual (female) receiving ward and building chimney and 
fixing stove in same; also for four sash windows and linen 
press, new pedestal closets, &c. Mr. Charles E. White, clerk, 
57 North Hill, Colchester. 

Cork.—For fitting-up a laundry for the Metropole Hotel 
Company. Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, 22 George’s Street, 
Cork. 

CorkK.—April 11.—For new offices and front at 35 Cook 
Street. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 South Mall, 
Cork. 

CorK.—April 9.—For erection of parochial house. 
Samuel F. Hynes, architect, 41 South Mall, Cork. 

Cork.—April 5.—For additions and alterations at Burton 
House, Churchtown. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 
28 South Mall, Cork. 


Mr. 


STURTEVANT SYSTEM 


oF WARMING AND VENTILATING. 


PERFECT CONTROL 


b 


POSITIVE CIRCULATION OF PURE WARM AIR. NO RISK OF FIRE 


OF TEMPERATURE. 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING CO., 75 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. LONDON. 
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CORNWALL.—April. 13.—For erection of a dwelling-house; 


at Tresawle. Mr. George Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro;, ::. » 

DALTON-IN-FURNESS. — April 11.—— For additions .and 
alterations to Co-operative; Hall. Mr. Jno. Butler, architect, 
34 Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 

DAVENTRY.—April 4.—For erecting six cottages, 
Williams, architect, Moot Hall, Daventry. i 

DEVONPORT.—April 13.—For building a bathing ral ae 
at the Morice Town bathing place. Mr. John Burns, surveyor, 
Municipal Office, Ker Street, Devonport. 


Mis 18s 


DEWSBURY.—April 5.—For taking-down and rebuilding a 


portion of Britannia Mills. Messrs. C. H: Marriott & Sons, 
architects, West Park Street, Dewsbury. 

DEWSBURY.—April 6.—For erection of seven houses on the 
Savile Estate. Messrs. Utley, Hebblethwaite & Utley, archi- 
tects, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

DipcoT.—Aprtil 9.—For completion of the church tower of 
St. Peters Church, North Hagbourne. 
North Hagbourne, Didcot. 

DONCASTER.— April 13.—For erection of club and care- 


taker’s house at the Hexthorpe Workmen’s Club and Institute: | 


Mr. Baddiley, Priory Place, Doncaster. 


DovER.—April 5.—For erection of four cottages and other 
works, at Hardwicke Road, Maxton. Mr. W. J. Jennings, 
architect, 6 Claremont Place, Dover. 


DROITWICH.—April 5.—For erection of  retort-house, 
manager’s ‘house and other buildings ; erecuon of a retort 
stack containing three beds of retorts—viz. eight, six and four 
respectively—with regenerative furnaces, self-sealing mouth- 
pieces, ascension pipes, hydraulic main and ironwork. com- 
plete-; for the supply and erection of iron roof to retort-house, 
steam-boiler, purifiers and necessary connections, &c. Mr. S. 
John Tombs, town clerk, Town Hall, Droitwich. 

EAST DEREHAM.—For repairs aad other works in Hocker- 
ing Church, school and rectory. Mr. A. J. Lacey, surveyor, 
Norwich. 

EASTBOURNE.—April 6.—For erection of school-chapel and 
classrooms at Greenfield Road, Old Town. Mr.. Crisford, 
architect, 51 Gildredge Road, Eastbourne. 

EDGWARE.—April 7.— For erection of vagrant wards at 
the workhouse. Mr. F. J, Seabrook, clerk, “Union Offices, 
Edgware. 


f penne in Dumbiedykes 


Mr. G. R: McFarlane, 
| Southgate. 


EDINBURGH.—April 8.—For» erection of.a public con- 

Road. The Burgh engineer, 
I Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

| -EDINBURGH.—April 

alterations at the asylum, Rosslynlee. Dr. Rowand Anderson, 

architect, 16 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

Essex.—April 4.—For extension of electricity station, 
Leyton. Mr. H. Collings Bishop, electrical engineer, Cathall 
Road, Leytonstone. 

FARNHAM. —April 13 —For erection of laundry and kitchen, 
and alterations at workhouse. Messrs. Friend & Lloyd, 
architects, Grosvenor Road, Aldershot. 

FORDINGBRIDGE.— April 5.— For erection of proposed 
nursing home. Mr. Fred. Bath, architect, ‘Crown Chambers, 
Salisbury. 

GUILDFORD. — April 4.— For additions, alterations and 
repairs to 1 South Street. 
Tuns Gate, Guildford. 


g White Horse 


v inn, 
Jackson & Fox, architects, 


22 George 


Messrs. 
Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—April 5.—For erection of a shed, warehouse and 
offices. Messrs. Petty & Ives, architects, &e., Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—April 6.—For erection of three dwelling- hoes 
in Eversley Place. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—April 13.—For additions to Victoria Mills, West 
Vale. .°-Mr: W, Clement Williams, architect; 29 Southgate, 
Halifax. 

HALiIFAx.—April 14.—For additions to brewery, Cote Hill, 
Burnley Road. Mr. Ww. Clement ‘Williams, architect, 29 South- 
gate, Halifax. 

HORWICH.— For superstr ucture of St. Catherine’s Church, 
Mr. F. Morton Palmer, 3 Lee Lane, Horwich. 

IpswicH.—April 8.—For erection of a central fire station. 
Mr. E. Buckham, borough surveyor, Town: Hall, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—April 9.—For erection of a court house in 
Cookstown, for the grand jury of county Tyrone. oe B. 
Stuart, secretary Tyrone Grand Jury, Omagh. 


23.—For extensive additions and 


Mr. C. G. Mason, borough surveyor, 


KENT.—April 11.—For erection of a house for te: head — 


master, for the Burham School Board. Mr: H. Bensted, archi- | 


tect, Maidstone. 


THE SUNBURY 


“ALincrusta=U1alton. 


NOVELTIES for 1898—FILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. per yard, 21” wide. 


“W.A.’. (VICTORIAN ADJUSTABLE) 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, tested and triumphant. 
the market which is at the same time 


CEILINGS, Solid, Deep Relief, Light, No Joints. 


The King of Wall- -hangings. 
Solid in Colour, Solid in Relief, and Solid in Value. 


Is the only Wall Decoration 


Write for Price Lists, Hlustrations, &e., to 


WALL DECORATION. 


nd 


on 


FRED" WALTON &. GO., LIMITED, sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
Be 2 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. ia: Walton, 


= MELLOWES & CO.’S_ — 
ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and’ Corporations. ° 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
re SE _RUNDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
M VI AUGHAN S} 


PATENT 


CEYSER 


9 SHARDLOW, 


D =>> Op Op ¢ DERBY. 
‘ut SASHES AND FRAMES (2° *~ 


4x3.inch BACK DOOR FRAMES, #6 zen. 
4)’ x3" TRANSOME DOOR FRAMES, 7: ==. 
tink CUPBOARD FRONTS, 


Delivered to Carriers within two days, and sidturteless guaranteel. 
Eaauey Joinery Quoted for. 


42d. per Foot. 


51, QUEEN - 


—> Victoria St 
LONDON. EC. 


SARE) I ¢ ; 
12196, BoTHWELL ST ee 
an CLASGOW, --~< 


TT 
\ 
HOT! \ 
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*“ KEIGHLEY.—Apfil 4.—For about 30 roods of fence walling, 
on the west side of Gill Lane, Slack Lane, Qakworth. . Devon- 
shire Estate Offices, Bow Street, Keighley. 


KENDAL.—April 7.—For alterations and additions to the 
Castle St eet Girls and Infants’ School. Mr. Robert Walker, 
architect Windermere. ; 


LANCASTER.—April 5.—For rebuilding the Liverpool Bank.” 


Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

LEEDS.—For erecting chimney and kilns, The Burman- 
tofts Works, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For erection of the first portion of the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Harehills Avenue. . Mr. W. H. Beevers, 
architect, 26 Bond Street. 

LEEDS.—For erection of infants’ school, Jubilee Terrace, 
Woodhouse. Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, architect, School Board 
Offices, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For erection of eight houses in Whingate, Armley. 
Mr. F. W. Rhodes, architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 

LoNDON.—For the erection of large continuous kiln and 
chimney, for the Atlas Brick & Tile Company, Limited, 
Willesden Junction. 


MANCHESTER.—For erection of fourteen houses at Weaste. 
Mr. C. Locke, architect, St. Peter’s Square, Stockport. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—For rebuilding premises at the corner 
of Linthorpe Road and Corporation Road. Messrs. R. Loft- 
house & Sons, architects, 62 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 

MoRECAMBE —April 6.—For erection of two houses and 
house and shop and stables‘in Boulton Square. Mr. John 
Knipe, Boulton Square. 

NEw Brompton.—April 18.—For building bakery, flour 
stores, &c. Mr. E. J. Hammond, architect, 111 High Street, 
New Brompton, Gillingham, Kent. 


NEWTON-LE-WILLows.—April 6.—For erection of a police- 
station, court-room and dwelling-houses. Mr. Henry Littler, 
architect, 68 Fishergate, Preston. 

OLD-NEWTOoN.—April 14._-For alterations and additions to 
a house. Mr. Henry George Bishop, architect, Market Place, 
Stowmarket. 

OSWALDTWISTLE.—April 12.—For alterations and additions 
to Baptist school. Mr. John Yates, architect, 3 Tacketts Street, 
Blackburn. 

PaISLEY.—April 4.—For additions to model lodging-house 
in Well Street. Mr. John W. Moncur, master of works, 
Municipal Buildings, Paisley. 

PLUMSTEAD.—April 6.—For erection ‘of underground con- 
venience in High Street, by railway station. Mr. W. C. Gow, 
surveyor, Vestry Hall, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 

Ropin Hoop’s Bay. For erection of villa. 
Lightfoot, 43 Queen Street, Scarborough. 

RomsEy.—April 9.—For erection of a manse 
Hundred. Mr. James Jenvey, architect, Market 
Romsey. 

ROTHERHAM.—For erection of two houses and shops at 
Thorpe Hesley. Mr. Herbert Smith, architect, Thorpe Hesley. 


SCOTLAND.—April 4.—For erection of school in Ardrossan. 
Mr, John Armour, 1un., architect, Irvine. 

SELBy.—April 4.—For erection of a strong-room at town 
hall. Mr. Bruce McG. Gray, town surveyor. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 27.—For erection of a lock-up at 
Norton Woodseats. Mr. J. Somes Story, surveyor, County 
Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 22.—For erection of a fire and police 
station at the junction of Westbar and Westbar Green. Mr, 
Joseph Norton, architect, Alliance Chambers, George Street, 


Mra Ge 


in the 
Place, 


Newport.—April 28.—For erection of agricultural school | 
buildings, farm buildings, dairy and workshops on the Harper | 
Adams Foundation’ at Edgmond, Newport, Salop. Mr. H. 
Teather, architect, Andrew’s Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

Newton Assot.—April 5.—For erection of kitchen offices, 


and alterations to the dining-hall at 
Samuel Segar, architect, Union Street, N 


NORTHAMPTON.—April 5.—For cleaning, painting, new 
windows and general repairs at the workhouse. 
Dyer, architect, 1 Sheep Street, Northampton. 


Sheffield. 


Limited. 
Sheffield: 
the workhouse. Mr. 
ewton Abbot. 


Mee Ht SLEAFORD.—April 


works for proposed a 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Litnographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street. London, B.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Billsof Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
\thographed and printed in colourr. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books tor Instalments, 8s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


SPRAGUE'S TABLES. upon application, or stamped directed 


envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
®qualto Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. nl 
, 


OLDACRES co., ” CHANCERY 


LONDON, W.OQ. 
“ Quantities '' Box, 14x 9!"x5!’, 2s. each. 


EAL eh eel Rell ae 
R. G@. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & 00.'8 


ALABASTER 
SAMFELES FREE. S! LO C KS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREH ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MHDIUM, AND LARGH. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Liles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Fet Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &0., and 
_ ‘Artiste’ Materials of every desoription. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EVRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
‘London - Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


- 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON. 
20 PARLIAME=? STREZT, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post Td. 
Leather, 1s.; posts. 1a. 


BLUE 


4ND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

Est. 


H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., 0; 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO- 
GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS. i 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 


ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by gin. by 5 in., 23. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied,-enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, EC 
A 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistio and Oommeroial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Ulustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


SHEFFIELD.—April 9.—For extensions to the manager’s 
house, &c., for the Eckington and Mosborough Gas 
Messrs. Fisher & Son, architects, Eckington, 


Company, 


SKIPTON.—April 7.—For erection of ‘a store, warehouses 
and butcher’s shop. Messrs. Barber Hopkinson & Co., archi- 
tects, Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley. 


s—-For excavating and foundation 
sylum at Rauceby, near Sleaford. Mr. 


| 
DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds) 
POORE’S Ccntinuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &, 
PHOTO COPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.”* 
on nr LS 


LOCKS. =NOTICE 


J. GREEN & Co., 
THE BIRMINGHAM CITY LOCK WORKS, 


236 BRADFORD STREET. 


All Green’s and Green & Corr 
forth’s Patents, which were for- 
merly manufactured by Young & 
Co., Victoria Works, and by J. 
Green & Co., of St. Mark’s Patent 
Lock Works, Wolverhampton. 


Suites to differ, and Master Keys 
to pass, and Grand Master Key to 
lock all out when necessary are 
our Specialty, together with our 
Patent Knob to hold back Latch 
Bolt, instead of Slide or Pin and 
Chain. 

All Samples not paid for that are on 
the market are our property. 


GREEN’S PATENT.—To hold back ee in Latches 


instead of Slide or Pin and Ch F 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 
And for Large and Small Plants. 


COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
the most modern principle. 


WM. JOHNSON & SON, pochary: Armley, Leeds. 


Foundry, 


_ WEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON; B.C. | 


| EEE OR SLT RR SS RE | SET Sa See ST . 
QEanine OAsKS FOR THE AROHITECS, 
Price 2s.- Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C 
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George T. Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W.. 


SopHIA.—April.— For works for the supply of drinking- 


water.. Particulars on application to the Commercial Depart- , 


ment of the Foreign Office, Westminster. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — April 5.— For erection of three 
covered shelters on the Marine Parade. Mr. A. Fidler, engi- 
neer, Clarence Road. 


SOUTHOWRAM. — April 6.— For erection of a smith and 
cartwright’s workshop. Mr. Raymond Berry, architect, Arcade 
Chambers, Halifax. 

ST. BEES.—For erection of Grammar School gymnasium. 
Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, architect, 5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


ST. PANCRAS.—April 4.—For construction of a block of 
underground conveniences at the junction of Fortess Road 
and Kentish Town Road. Mr. William Nisbet Blair, engineer, 
Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 

STROOD.—April 4 —For erection of a four-stall stable, with 
loft over, and other works, at Rede Farm. Mr. J. W. Nash, 
surveyor, Medway Street, Rochester. 

STROUD.—April 6.—For fitting-up three water-closets, with 
apparatus and accessories. Mr. Fredk. Winterbotham, clerk, 
Union Offices, Stroud. ; 

SWANSEA.— For erection of villa at Langland, near Swansea. 
Messrs. Wilson & Moxham, architects, 15 Castle Street, 
Swansea. 

THETFORD.—April 9.—For widening the Rectory Bridge, 
Euston, near Thetford, 3 feet. Mr. F. Whitmore, architect, 
17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

TODMORDEN.—April 4.—For erection of a school on the 
Worsthorne Estate, Cornholme. Mr. Jesse Horsfall, architect, 
Todmorden. 

TRIMLEY ST. MARTIN.—April 9.—For reroofing of church. 
Mr. J. S. Corder, architect, Wimbourne House, Ipswich. 

WADEBRIDGE.—April 6.—For erection of memorial schools. 
Messrs. Kerley & Ellis, architects, Exmouth. 

WALES.—April 6,—For restoration of roof of Llanbadarn 
Fawr church tower. Mr. W. A. Miller, Cambrian Street, 
saberystwith. 


WALES.—April 4.—For additions to Romilly Road schools, 
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WALES.—April 4.—For erection of ‘a school at Argoed, 
Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, 
Cardiff. ; 

_ WALSALL.—April 18.—For. conversion of two cottages in 
Wisemore into house for caretaker, pulling-down. cottages and 
workshops in the rear of same, erection of boys’. playshed, 
pulling-down and re-erection of girls and infants’ closets at the 
Wisemore schools. Messrs. Bailey & McConnall, architects, 
Bridge Street, Walsall. cud : 


WESTBOURNE GROVE.—April 4.—For erection of a public 
underground convenience for, men in Pickering Place. 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow Road. ae 

Winbsor.—April 16.—For alterations to the laundry at the 
Windsor Union. workhouse at Old Windsor, and fitting same 
with steam laundry. plant. Messrs. Edgington & Summerbell, 
Windsor. oe ; 


WOKINGHAM.—April 2.—For erection of.a board-room and 
offices at the workhouse. Mr. A: E, Sidford, architect, Denton 
Chambers, Wokingham. 


WooDHOUSE.—April 11.—For erection of five houses and 
shop on the New England Estate. 
Sugden, architects, Cavendish Street, Keighley. 

WOOoLWICH.—April 9.—For erecting engineering workshops. 
at the rear of Lower Market Street. Messrs. Church, Quick & 
Whincop, architects, William Street, Woolwich. ; 


YORK.—April 19.—For erection of a block of laundry build-. 
ings and chimney at the workhouse. Messrs. Penty & Penty, 
architects, Lendal Chambers, York. 


THE Guild of Handicraft (Essex House, Bow) announce 
that they are about to publish a translation of Benvenutc. 
Cellini’s treatises on goldsmith’s work and sculpture, by 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee. This work, which has never yet been 
translated into English, is intended to serve as a companion 
volume to John Addington Symonds’s translation of Cellini’s. 
“‘ Autobiography.” The translation is based upon the “ Marcian 
Codex,” that being the original version of the treatises as 
Cellini dictated them to his amanuensis, but which he withdrew 


Messrs. W. H. & A. 


Barry, to accommodate 240 children. 


Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 


Mr. George Thomas, 


the present century. 


from publication, and which did not appear till the middle of 
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ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 


YDRO-EXTRACTOR 
ce 


POT, CASSELS & WILLIAMS 


ON, 


MOTHERWELL.. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 


Inn Road, W.O, OATALOGUES FRER. 


EMLEY & SONS, L” 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 


ALABASTER, &c. 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEAR 


Ss. 


THE LIMMER 


ESTAB.] LIMITED, (1871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“‘LIMMER, LONDON,?? £- 862, 


Lanes ; 
wit COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From, the Honister and ;Yew Orags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake ), 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
"Model Dwelling,’ New- 
1a62 <4 castle Exhibition, 1887. ‘ 
— Bi LIGHT SEA GREEN. § 

gi) DEEP OLIVE GREEN: ~ 


DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


/BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


yore ee LVIII, OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6a 
Nana’ 17K Strand. Tondan,. Wa 


Telephone No. 356 (King’s Cross Exchange), 


W. Ay a WW Are Va NV & C O wy C AUDENGOTOCAN 


BEWLAY CLIFF WHARF (on Regent's Canal, opposite Camden Goods Depét, 


L. & N.-W. Railway.) 


BUILDING MATERIALS OF EYVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GOODS LANDED. CARTACE UNDERTAKEN FROM AND TO RAIL OR CANAL, 
SPECIALTIES—Greaves’ Biue Lias Lime and Leighton Buzzard ‘Sand. 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


Stone and Granite 
Worked to Plan or Specification. 


Spécialties 
in Polished Work.. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(late J. TILL), 4 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored: 
Telegrams, “‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,” 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0. 


SE 
==; ROMAN MARBLE, 
GLASS, and 4 


TERRAZZO ~ 
Mosaics, 


EMORIAL WINDOWS, in richest Glass, 
25s. to 35s. a foot. Designs prepared 
and Estimates given. ae " 
MONUMENTS and CROSSES executed in 
White Marble, Polished Granite, Portland Stone, 
&c., &c. Illustrations sent by post. © _ 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
MEMORIAL ARTISTS, 


24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London W.C. 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 
TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, NET, ROPE 


And BLIND MAKER, 
NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 


“97 LISSON CROVE, LONDON, N.W. 


She 


Leading Architects. 
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TENDERS. 


; BANGOR. 
For erection of Friar new school. 


rc 


Evan Williams’ .° . ; : : Sp Age ia 
Jones & Williams .° . Se ; “cna ts perp <ohgg 
Watkin Jones . ‘ : a tO: 547° O 
Nts arty «lt : . : : 10,394 10 
Thos. Browne. A s A : “ . 10,160 8 
S. Parry & Sons. . - : ; MATOS S40 
R.& J. Williams . A j : é 5 10,065) 15 1 
Evan Jones. ° : ‘ athe . 10,038 19 
* Geo; Woods & Son. ‘ é + 9,800. 0 
John Mayers . ; 3 ‘ F f « .9,500 0 
Jas. Hamilton & Son, Altrincham * ‘ ee .,000}4 (0 


* Accepted subject to modifications. 


BATH. 


For enlargement of the Oak Street schools. 
JoHN WILLCOX, architect, 1 Belmont, Bath. 


A 
W. Webb ‘ ; ‘ TERT RTAON O £230 0 10 
C. Wibley .. ; : 85 55ee1O oO 338 0 O 
E. Chancellor : . a BAO? "VON Oo 340 0.0 
Hayward & Wooster. Rea HY 7 hE 420°" O* 0 
Long & Sons. , ‘ a5 BOs Ot O 207" 0%. 
A. Extra on brick dado. 
BRADFORD. 


For erection of shops and warehouse, Sunbridge Road. 
Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, architects, 7 Exchange, 
Bradford. 

Accepted tenders. 
S. Wray & Co., mason and bricklayer. 
J. Fortune, carpenter and joiner. 
i A. & A. Barratt, iron and steel-work. 
Wearden & Co., plumber and glazier. 
N. Taylor, plasterer and concreter. 
‘ W. Thornton, slater. 
‘J. Taylor & Son, painter. 


-BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 


For alterations to 14 and 15 West Street. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, | 


architect, Bridlington Quay. 


E. CoRNER, Bridlington Quay (accepted) . wifto2 of oO 1 


ND DOULTING STONE CoO. 


‘ d 


HiLdL 


THE HAM 


000 0H O ONO OO 


Mr. WILLIAM | 


BRISTOL. 


For construction of roads, sewers, &c., in and on the Redland 


Gardens Estate, Durdham Downs. Mr. HERBERT ie 
~ JONES, architect, 12 Bridge Street, Bristol. 


W. Mereweather . ‘ ‘ : : . £2,698 0° O 
G. Hedges. : . : ’ ‘ . &. W2ZRTIM’ OC 
J. Dare & Go: P . a ° r) ry ‘o 1,794 19 6 
Thomas & Webb _. : ; ‘ ‘ . 1,745 0,2 
L. MARSHALL, Pilning (accepied) . a fy 740.00 ae 


BURNLEY. 


| For construction of 79 lineal yards of 15-inch and 171 lineal 


yards of 12-inch earthenware pipe sewers, with manholes, 
lampholes, &c.. Mr, S. EDMONDSON, surveyor, 18 Nicholas 
Street, Burnley. 
G. Cunliffe & Son . . : +s SLES 07 
E. Heap F ‘ . : A : 174 4 
T. HorROCKS, Walton, Liverpool (accepted) . 164 0 
Sharples & Moore ‘ < o 01434 4 


e000 


CHESHIRE. 


For construction ofa sewer in Stanton Road, Bebington. Mr. 


JOSEPH YOUNG, surveyor, 13 New Chester Road, New 

Ferry. 
T. Munnerley « . ‘ Jilin ‘ . £585 0 0 
P? Gaven: —«. . : ahh A ihe . . 31 FZOIwor oO 
T. Horrocks u : - ‘ ; ; } X389279" 10 
C. J. Shaw & Co.. 5 oe . : rare. 9.6 
T. Myers). . , : ; ; ; . 369° 10:90 
T. OWEN, 59 Roselyn Street, St. Michaels, Liver- 

pool (accepted ) . : . . » M2HDMAIS 7 
COCKERMOUTH. 


For widening Leathes Lane, near Grange-in-Borrowdale. - Mr. 


WILSON, surveyor, Court Buildings, Cockermouth. 


R. Sanders . t ~G170r20. 0 

T..Walker |: ; ‘ ; : : - + PRODUC 

C. BIRKETT, Keswick (accepted) : . = fe GION, O 
CUMBERLAND. 


| For pulling-down four cottages and mill and for erection or 


seven cottages at Green Dykes, Egremont. Mr. JOHN 
SMITH, architect, Town Hall, Egremont. 
Accepted tenders. 
J. Moffatt, mason and plasterer. 
T. Maudle, slater. 
T. & W. Robinson, joiner and carpenter. 
J. Waddell, plumber. 


fe 


Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


And many 


' ( 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
London Schoo! Board, County Council, 


BLOCK 


SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF FIRE RESISTINC—DURAELE, - 


y 4 


. ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 


SIMPLEST AND BEST. . 


ESTIMATES ‘AND: SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION: 


: CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. |. 
| Offs: 34 & 32 King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


WOOD BLOCK | 


FLOORING. 


In all Woods, specially dried by the: 
newest American process, laid by men 
of great experience, and in specially 


‘prepared Mastic. FIRMNESS GUARANTEED. 


MOULDINGS of Artistic Design and High Finish. 


Appiy ror Woop Bock List No, 3.. Movunpine Boox No. 2. . HOLLIS BROTHERS & co., LEICESTER. 
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-LONDON—continued. 


DEPTFORD. 


For erecting two-storeyed factory and offices on Wharf “ B,” 
Windmill Lane, for the Atlas Preservative Co. 
BRADSHAW BROWN & Co., architects and surveyors. 

T. Boyce, £1,375 ; work to be completed in 12 weeks. 
work to be completed.in 17 weeks. 


A. Porter, £1,360 ; 


CHAFEN & NEWMAN: Suh Feo £1,340 ; work to be com- 


pleted in 10 weeks.: 
: DORSET. 
For sewerage works, Branksome Park. 
NEWMAN, surveyor. 
W. H. Saunders & Co. . 
G. T. Budden 
S. SAUNDERS, Branksome, Parkstone, 
(accepted ) : : 


LONDON. 


For construction of - sewers, underpinning and repairs to 
existing sewers, and other works in connection therewith, 
Mr. GEORGE WALLACE, engineer, 


in St. Giles’s district. 
197 High Holborn, W.C. 


Mowlem & Co... 2,457 OO) 
cee & Sons, Limited 5400 0°09 portion), Gravel Lane. 
Pedrette & Co. . : 2,219 0 O J. Kybett - £315 9 0 
Nowell & Co. 2,190 O O [. Cruwys . - 297 0 0 
W, Neave & Son : 2,120 0 of  D. Gibb & Co. 297 9 0 
Jackson & Sons, Limited . 2,060 0 oO J. T. Robey. 286 0 o 
J. Walker . , 2,037 0 oO G. Barker. 275 0 0 
“T. Adams . : 2,033 0 0 JOHNSON & Co. (accepted) . 210 0 oO 
C. W. KILLINGBACK & Co, Camden Town, For painting interior and Be een iron wailainge, Bae Greens 
(accepted ) 2 i : 31152,020) 2.01 0 T. Cruwys Z is - £5570 0 
For erection of a galvanised iron haspied building for twelve Leslie & Co., Limited . 14 
beds and suitable offices, fer the South Hornsey Urban E. Flood , 2 : : 80 0 0 
District Council. F..T. Chinchen . : : : : 6417 0 
Wrinch & Sons. . £44 oan) W. R. & A. Hide . 52 10 oO 
Glover & Sons 304.0 0 Bristow & EATWELL (accepted ) 52 4 0 
Harbrow 334 © O| For painting interior, Buckingham Terrace. 
Croggon 325500 Leslie & Co., Limited . : £588 0 o 
Keay ; 295) 10-20: T. Cruwys : 335 0 © 
Humphries . 201. 0X20 G. H. Sealey 317,150: 5 
Mitson. 274 10 O Bristow & Eatwell 5 ame ag 
Priest & Son 258 oO oO W. Chappell 280 0 
Hawkins 250 0 O F. T. Chinchen 265 0 O 
one Note.—Referred to committee for consideration. W.R. & A. HIDE (accepted ) CRG. 07 0 


For decorative and other works: to No. 7 Park Crescent, W.: 
for Mr. Charles Burge. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. 


Messrs. 


R. A. Yerbury & Sons £1 684 o % 

Maple & Co., Limited | 1,235 10 o 

Ie MacIntosh : 15227. .O79ge 

Bywaters & Son 1,430, \O-9e 

J. M. Macey & Son . 1,065 0 o 

Mr. SAMUEL J Campbell Smith & Co. 898 0 o. 
£2,222 2 0S LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

- 1,885 15 3 For reconstructing drainage of old-school and: part of school- 

RS.O. keeper’s house, and connecting to. the existing toe 

paca eS latrines, Sherbrooke Road. 

J. Garrett & Son : ; } “SEAT 0 Oo 

F. G. Minter ‘ . : 1,298 0 o 

W. Hammond . : é : ‘ 1,269 0 oO 

Stimpson & Co. i Rea 1,265 0 9 

LATHEY Bros. (accepted) . 1,232.0. -@ 


For painting interior (enlargement) and aes interior (old 


MACINTOSH, MEIKLE & C0, 


LIMITED. 


HIGH-CLASS LAUNDRY MACHINERY, 
52 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
| 56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


Fetiniates Es 


Complete installations. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. | 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


GARRATT | & co. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. | 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 


AND 


57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON.. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Sanne 


JOINT SECRETARIES — 


W. C. MACDONALD & F. B. MACDONALD 


yt 


f 


LOSSES PAID OVER 


- >+— fem elele ys ooo. 
JOHN CLARK, 


46, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD pt gas Ww. - 
Manufactxrer of every description of 


WIRE WORE. 


For Lifts, Coil] Cases, Blestele Lighting, Biavess Lins Screens 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c. 

Special low quotations for Wirework for the ‘peotootial of- 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4!d. per foot super. 
Price Lists and Illustrations Login free on application. 

ESTABLISHED 1 
Telegraphic Address, “ Pheseantry, London. 
BPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITEOTS' DESIGNS. 


2-PLY 


Wik LESDEN 
PAPER 


London Showroom—155 Gah Victoria St, E.0. 


G. WRIGHT & CO, 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, FOR UNDERSLATING 
Railings, &c. With or without Boards. 
HEATING ANC VENTILATING, HOT-WATER WORK, COIL CASES, | WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, 
‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths, * Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 


“THE GOLD. MEDAL RANCE,” asranuisitey 1870) 
With Lifting Fire. ASES for BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab; 1854. Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, W.€. 
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For painting interior and exterior, Ellerslie Road. : a tall Street. 404 
este & Co., Limited . : : . : 13 £009 Oo o| F Peay edi £637 18 © 
Wm. Whiteley rats ms : : : . Sh O01'5,,.0 gies & Son » | §27..401 0 
Bristow & Eatwell : ; : : é meest 7. 6 “Brien 520.0) 0 
G. Neal. ‘ : : ; : : aoe ae. t Nicholson Sa ees 
fee. Chinchen . ; : : : : 325° 1S 10 W. H. Wagstaff & Srtis 299 0 O 
a Cruwys . : i : : : ‘ Paty 0 O|, We Picenett } 278 0-0 

. Brown . : : : : . : ay 293 12) 0 Marchant & Hirsi 277; QO 
W. Chappell ° , , . . , . 200 0 0 JOHNSON & Co. (accepted ) 247..9 O 
W. R. & A. Hide : ‘ : , ! -6)224'18 o 
F. CHIDLEY (accepted ) : : . 215 0 o| For painting interior, Y ae Road. 

For painting interior and exterior, Hugon Road: Mee ormick gov OTS Pena pean Th eee £395 ; : 
Leslie & Co., Limited . ; , : ; » £862 do! 0 | W. Hornett . ash ; ; ; re ts : 

T. Cruwys . : : : : é : . 578-0 O 
ae ae i. : : j ; aed ae Hp 3 | Stevens Bros. ; : »- 5345 9,70 
C. Porine ae ; ha ; oe oo | MARCHANT & Hirst (ace opted. i mifielt 409 Dane 
{Us Chinchen . . . : . 410 O O| For painting interior and exterior, Brockley Road. 
W. HAMMOND ( (accepted ) : ; : aero. Th VO W. Akers & Co. . é : : : : A 1 Ns) 

For painting interior and cle aning exterior, Oueei s Gardens. G. Kemp. . . . . : : 5p Obit ae 
fehlood. ©. pak kd aC ane oie er 1d | fe GROVER ero t SO rel bane cae 0 Oo 
Bristow & Eatwell ; > ; : P 155 fe) C. G. Jones . . . . . . . © 2907.09.07 
C. Gurling . ‘ : E , ; : wer927 6 <0 e Banks . F ; : . ‘ . 289 14 6 
M.Craske . , ! ‘ ; : y EL IO LO . Summers 3 ; , : : : ee hy M8 
Lathey Bros. . : ‘ E F ; #1085 © (O C S. Jones . . . . . . . 256 TO 0 
BRAT. Hammond : ; : ; ‘ ey O7 VFs0| E. P. Bulled & Co. : ; a 6230.4:0,.0 
F. G. MINTER (accepted ) : ‘ . ‘ Mew OAs AG ac: | at\s HoLpING & SON (accepted) . : ‘ » ei. 9 9 

For painting interior, Ann Street. For painting interior, Deptford Park. 

PeBrtton . 3 ted d ‘ ; i : £540 LZ 'O Jones & Groves . ; ‘ ; é ; . £396 .0 O 
T. Nicholson : : : ; : ; 400 O O W. Banks . : : : ; : . 389 17 6 
Gardner & Hazell : ; F 2 : 21348 .0.0| CO, Koreman : : . ; ; : 43) BOTS OO. 
PeBarker .- . : yh pe: ; PAE 24 0.1.0: E. Triggs, . > Sh ae ; ; : De a ss ZOD eR sO 
W. Chappell : ; : ers ate : Pets. © .O'| . Musgrove d ‘ : . ‘ fh OG 
W. Hornett . : : ; » 290 0 *O Ww. Holding x& Son . ‘ 5 : sad Degh ditt SOO KO 
JOHNSON & Co, (accepted) . ; , : DO ALS 0910 BE. Proctor... : : ; tO) ac? 

For painting interior, Hanover Street. | A. WHITE & Co. (accepted) . . . ee Teer oe 
F. Britton . ; . : . : £492 18 o| For painting interior, Earl Street. Xs 
E. Lawrance & Sons . : P A ? 490. 0 O C. Foreman » $340... 0 
W. H. Wagstaff & Sons. : ‘ F »A73 0,0 | ‘Lhoemasreéolkdge:. 2 4325777:0, 0 
McCormick & Sons, ; : : : . 456 0 0| W. Banks 314.19; 6 
G. Barker . ; : 5 ; : ’ 2) 440°>0° 0 J. H. Hodgin 272 10, O 
Grover & Son. ; ; . : 3 Peaot OO. | a Proctor 2790, 0, O 
Stevens Bros. : ‘ : oes 30550" LO . Summers 2655.4 O 
GARDNER & HAZELL (accepted). : 2 ee Roum O W. HOLDING & SON (accepted) 258 oO O 


‘We have recently introduced a “Special Enamel”’ 
for large Interior Decorative Work, cheaper 
‘than the ordinary enamel. It is made 
to work. easy and flow under~ the 
brush, dries quickly with a_ 
brilliant gloss, and can be , 
made in any colour. Is 


used by most of the 
large first= class" Hotels, Mansions, 


‘decorating y . Churches, Chapels, 
firms. se Public Meeting Rooms, 
‘ Private Residences, &e. 


Durable and Efffective. 


FULL ‘PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO. 


“ASPINALL’S, ENAMEL, dtd: 


NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


SPECIALLY 


SUITABLE FOR THE 
DECORATION OF 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
ainting interior, Hither Gree ° For painting interior, Scawfell Street. L 
ay Set Ban Tee : cs A : ; £705 264 no Collis Willmott . . . . : . “£479 IO o 
W. Banks . : ; ; : : f »  429CTK 6 W. Martin . : : . . . 425 0 0 
Cy Ge'yones?, ; : : 5 0) SAO ORO McCormick & Sons. : : : : ; 398 0 0 
G. SUMMERS (accepted Set fo ke wks he aa ey A. W. Derby ie a ame Me 
C. S. Jones . ; : : Fae 4) 28.3 Vea Marchant & Hirst : : ; ‘ i 204° Oo 
F i : CanstRosd i S. H. CORFIELD (accepted ) ; : 4 - 270 i 
r painting interior, Canal Road. : : 
pass San ea £424 Go gn ROE painting interior and exterior, Turin Street. oe 
McCormick & Sons. : ; : , 380. "a. 70 J. Grover e eo : : : ‘ : : “484 bee 
Stevens Bros. : 3 : 5 ; : 5349 AO K Pee A Oa ? : . , : ; 5 (oy 
G. Barker . ; : 4 ? ois 34 Sto taeeac) SH. ath : : . : ; : he 4 
Marchant & Hirst A A Pir i : : eae iN 5 fae Rosey (accepted). ‘ ‘ 5 676 rascal 
PRONE Co SONA Z ELI) tS Ca 6 1d RE By Gibb & Co. 3 . 56a ae 
ae Paes mer and exterior, Cranbrook otis o o | FOr painting interior and. exterior, Choument Roud: _ 
er Yi : . ° ° . . . . 6) He Li e : : ‘ 4 : 4 cue v4 Oo 
Marchant & Hirst : : : é : WOOO. (Oto ) & C. Bowyer . ; ; ; 2 ; oa ae 
G. Barker . ; : : ; A i <3v O00! 2On 40 Stdhaimers ; ; ; f ogg aaa 
ch ila gpa Manat UA Sa La SMES LICE (0° 2c i TRIGGS (accepted) . - 4 Doe 
Johnson & Co. . ; : ‘ : » 590.0, 0 Rice & Son . : ; : : 398s eae 
W. Hornett . Banners Ne: sy ewer aS. 8 We Jo Mitchell: 23h. 2% 3 .. | 3° 30Craammne 
T. CRUWwys (accepted). ; : : ; 72" OR Ptornett! ; : ; : 338) cane 
For painting interior, Napier Street. 5 For painting interior, Colls Road. 
McCormick & Sons : : E : ; + 4403 in 0/0 J. & C. Bowyer . Z F ; Poe na . £595 saws 
stevens ‘Bros. (a2 to0 oN A eh ee W.V.Goad.. .  . . 
Je gPeyBbettes ti) soute toa! AV ORME Sizes IC FSS aa uy aes H. Line .  . 
Marchant & Hirst ; : : 4 ; £14 3Qa1 On 4O Garrett & Son. . E \ (Rae : Me 
E. Lawrance & Sons . ; ‘ : : 3) VADRiFGnN'O Rice & Son. ; ; ‘ : ; : gap ieee 
G. BARKER (accepted ) é 3 ; ‘ NGOO OO Jones & Groves . : , 4 . «ASS. Tae 
For painting interior, Pritchard’s Road. W. HORNETT (accepted) ; ee 381 0 0 
W. Martin . . : ; 3 : . £416 0 oO | For painting interior (all Sepa Flint Sinead 
McCormick & Sons : , : ; ; ti AOD Hon oe pereveord.: : : : : LAA 
Collis Willmott . : ‘ 4 : : Br 302, 8500 W. V. Goad. : : : ‘ » | Sa PA 
G. Barker . : ‘ : , : 3 “di, G23) Oa) Holliday & Greenwood : : : 2 - Ay eo 
D. GIBB & Co. (accepted ) : 206) “On Ree. é : : A hee «| 360 Sow 
Goss: : : - 345 to oO 
For cleaning interior, Upton House truant school. Johnson 
Shemin Bios. & en : : F342 6. 0 B. E. NIGHTINGALE (accepted) . , ‘ 3 ee 
J. Ti Robey... : : : 4 é : - 232 10 o | For painting interior, George Street. 
Stevens Bros, : : : : : : ee LOO s Orne (rer Mordies 3 s Rees ; : . £485 0 0 
G. Barker’: . : ; ’ 4 : ; TOF OES W. V. Goad. E : : ‘ A : -7d30. 60 
G. Wales. : : , ee TOR f Oho B. E. Nightingale ; ‘ : : . Pee 4 Wale ime) 
W. SILK & SON (accepted) . : : : ' 168)'1t0) -o JOHNSON & Co. (accepted) . : : ‘ eQ2e Op KO 


“2 IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c.-niiim. 


If you want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE 22¢ DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MOULDINGS 
CORNIGES, &c., USE the Celebrated ‘i 


EASY WORKING. DOES NOT CRACK 0 
~ quer ome. (\ SKEDADDLE PLASTER) ANAron 
The GOST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. The RESULT is quite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. cee 
"ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES, And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMEN! 
Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER. FORD & SONS ("355°"), BRIDGE ST., UTTOXETER 


Mines and Mills—FAuLp, near SuDBuURY, N.S.R. AGENTS WANTED. 


ON 
T FALDO 2 reese, S. 

9 283, 285 ROTHERHITHE ST., On Onl, 
Re 2) Contractor to H.M. Government and various Public Bodies. 
& Be Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


“ESTABLISHED 1851. ESTABLISHED 185 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN ASPHALTES. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND LAID. 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH- -HOUSES, a 


Parquet Floors Laid in Spee Mie Draparad apnaide Hizhest Holsionoos. Given, ; 
FALDO’S ASPHALTE IS UNSURPASSED FOR DAMP COURSES, VERTICAL. WALLS, &e. : 
or 


LED W\E ‘COMPANY, “dy 
97 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, EB. Cc. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.—Office : ‘175 -Strand, London, W.C. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued, 
For painting interior, Mawbey Road. For painting interior and exterior of iron buildings, Stockwell 
W. Banks... ' : : eeegoae 17.’ 6 Ronde 
ohnson & Co. . . . . . et, O Holloway Bros. . : : z E : OE ie elo e 
C. S. JONES (accepted) 1 OP OE eer aeO)/ 50 C. Curd ee pen ao eae oe feast bs (e803 
For painting interior, Rockingham Street. | T. Hooper & Son . . . . . . 2 G9, ot Gee 
W. V. Goad. : ; ; : : Pasoo: 0 0 | G. Brittain) : ; : ; “tense Hee Ov so, 
Holliday & Greenw ood ; ; ‘ : 377 0 0|  E. B, TUCKER (acc cpted ) ; s ; ; ae BA es 
G. Brittain. : : : : : . 368 © ©) For painting interior of old portion, Warple Way. 
E. Triggs - s : : . 7307 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood : : ; ; aL aoy One 
H. J. Williams. : . . . . - 350 90 0 Holloway Bros. . : : « : : a Cerer ee 
Star & Son . . . : - 340 Io oO Gregory & Co. . : ; ; : : A ROD OO 
MMMCTINGALE (accepted)... 4.) 93360 0] FG Minter 29. 6 eet |e 378 010 
For painting interior and exterior, Scarsdale Road. . Curd = . Pia 8 306 BOG 
Freeman & Son : ; ‘ ‘ ; wht.to9 IT. © . PABULLED'& (oes (accepted) . ‘ ; 2 94 GOr 
B. E. Nightingale. . . . peesO5:|. 2 O | For . Sarees interior, Princess Road. 
W. Banks . . ‘ ; . . . . 556 19 6 Bristow & Eatwell : : j ; : S£L377I13eRo 
Johnson & Co. . . . . . 549 9 90 Stevens Bros. . y ; : F : * B00 MeO 
GARRETT & SON (accepted ) : . . . Dover. o Marchant & Hirst : ; : : ‘ -. Boros 
For painting interior of school ; painting exterior and cleaning J. Simpson & Son . . . . . - 29f Io, O 
interior of P. T. Centre, Sumner Road. F. T. Chinchen . 4 : : : 1, 285) 10 #92 
W. Banks . ‘ : ; : : ; . £858 1p 6 W. CHAPPELL (accepted ) i : 5 ; snp 2BOGHO TO 
W. Akers & Co. . : : ; : , . 847 re) W. Hornett . : A . : AED 2 GEO 
Holliday & Greenwood . . . . - 774 9 ©| For painting interior a exterior, Abbey Street (temporary). 
W. V. Goad . : : : : Sy Pl? Hy Lane ; , ‘ ‘ : > : .4u1 ‘oO 
Rice & Son . : . . . . . a7, 9.0), ' -O A. White & Co. . 2 ; : oo eee eor..0 
C.S. Jones . . . . - 057 I0 oO JOHNSON & Co. (accepted) . : : : eins 1 OAD 
Jones & GROV ES (accepted ) : : : O44...2 0 
Star & Son . , : é Pal 2410. 0 
For painting interior, Basnett one. LUTON. 
Holloway Bros. . : . : . . £374 © O} For erection and completion of a theatre at Luton, Bedford- . 
Lathey Bros. . 335 190 90 shire, for Mr. Reginald F. Turner. Mr. C. HERBERT 
Garrett & Son 280 0 O SHOPPER, architect; 22 John Street, Bedford Row, London, | 
H. & G. Mallett . 239 9 O WiGe Quantities by Messrs. Morris EvANS & SON. 
Rice & Son . 229 0 0 G. Smart. : : * 4 : ; £16, 363 12 O 
E) TRIGGS (accepted) . Pee ote OO |S, Rigel inna: Re mMarel patil deter ies 14,318 0 0 
For painting interior, Battersea Park Road. T. & BipNevillesa yr. pe wie Ah . 14,309 0 0 
Memeriahtingcale, - a ky ee - £509 oe) F's Goatees eG Oe nA wea ob ten ST ania yams Rag Sse SP AE 
Mmmeralied Co. §. 6 8 se 431 0 o| McCormick & Sons Liteaed eds SMM eFn. ae 1S OB ZOO 
J. Carmichael. : : . ‘ : ero.” O C. Miskin & Sons _ . . » - 13,470.10. 70 
Rice & Son . : : : 407) 0.0 W. G. DUNHAM, Luton (ace; bted). : i 135275 Oy10 
GARRETT & SON (accepted ) : . ‘ - 400 0 0| R. MORELAND & Sons, LIMITED, for constructional iron and 
F. G, Minter ; : ‘ : : Lah Xe ipo Ms) steel-work, not included in the above (accepted ). 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, LIM. 


OFFICES—CORBET COURT, LONDON, E.C. WORKS—ORCHARD PLACE, Se cHRRLL, E. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED AND PLAIN SHEETS 


IRON ROOFING AND_ BUILDINGS. 


‘ve BATH STONE FIRMS. L” 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON DEPOTS— 


ot ae, Head Offices: ESA. ‘R'ED. G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W, 


v OOLITE: BATH.” : L. & S.WR. NINE Evms, 8.W. 
ImconroratTine PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., L. SUMSION, COORSHAM BATH STONB OO,, Lt?., 
R. J. MARSH & OO, Ltd., S. 8. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. © gl® eaitege™ QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Gi {v psd” gee ye BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWR he one COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. | OG To be STOKE GROUND. 


= PW gh 
e we btained only of 
Hacistored Wh apt? ev 0 WESTWOOD GROUND | Registered 
E AM SE) Ug ef Ms The Bath Stone Firms, La TRADE MARK 


SRADE MARK PERRY & CO ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS, 
® 


CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
BY APPOINTMENT. CANDELABRA, &c. 
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MALLING. NORWICH continued. 
For drainage of workhouse premises, &c. Mr. JOHN Lapps, | For general building contract of new Technical Tilia for 
architect, 7 Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. | the Norwich Corporation. Mr. ARTHUR E. COLLINS, — 
Accepted ‘tenders. city architect. 
Wood & Son, Boughton Monchelsea, drainage Scarles, Bros. . ' : : ; : £19,863 Oo 
of workhouse . i £468 “Oo J. Shillitoe & Sons . , : . . 19,250 0 Oo 
G. Bishop, Birling, connecting above with sewer 312 Theo Downing & Sons. : oi Ha She ‘ - 19,100 0 o 
G. E. Hawes . : : : : : -  LO;020so mares 
MIDDLEZOY. Jesomomith » .: 5 : : : ; s 18;187 nome 
; eit biyth. 3 ; : : : «he 
For building Wesleyan church. Messrs. BowrinGc & Haw- ee! one : ; é ; : : ae i Z 
KINS, surveyors, II High Street, Glastonbury. Kerridge estat Ut 17,699 6 : 
HARRIS & TAPSCOTT, Bridgwater (accepted) . £419 10 oO Ss. Wasburton, Cora Street, “Miles Platting, : 
Manchester * ; 16,939 0 0 
MOLD. + Recommendat ae acceptance, 
For erection of the new county schools. é 
T. ROBERTS, Mold (accepted) . ; : AL 3,405 1 ORO. 
SWANSEA. 
Pte a For alterations to 45 Greenhill Street 
For warehouse premises, Abington Street. Messrs. MOSLEY & 7 A Nc : Lich eae 
ANDERSON, architects, Northampton. He Charis. ; . : y : j } 8 
A; PP, Hawtin yo. : : i is : £2 089, 0.6 He a ; ‘ i ? : 5; ; : 2 16 : 
W. Beardsmore ; Be : : 1,940 0 0 ; Be He : ; : E : ; er 17 
R. Cosford ¢ : : ; : : o: 1900) LOmto ees Hass aie : i ; ; pe 3 oe 
Green Bros... : Q Shinde ak ea siti 880, 1 Owso ooo i sn tia ae Re 
Wear 8) eal ik in aoa te, a ly Pea gah SOR Ommte Tips ee or ae 
E. Archer . : : ; : : Soy, 840 (0 So nase ; : : ’ : 4 ee a 0 
fi DP Sharman . 1,825) 0k) 0 J. Goodridge E : : : ; : : ome 
GRY Sharmant: " k Tt Ree f ‘ 1,704 on Marles Brothers . 5 ; ; EMS 
Te ° ° ° ° ° . . . ) 
ee ah ah ; : ; ‘ yal to ae x ea ane Swansea (accepted ) . Be 6 oc 
H. MARTIN (accefied) 4) varied... sk 15700) Oe (a 
: NORWICH. SS ee 
For conversion of a building in Pottergate Street to the purposes 
SC uae station. Mr. ARTHUR E, COLLINS, city NEW CATALOGUES. 
Nowihie Sone. 6: : : . £393 10 o | MEssrRs. J. BAGSHAW & SONS, LIMITED, engineers, of Batley, 
J. S. Smith . : d : ‘ ; : . 349 © o| are to be congratulated on the concise and businesslike cha- 
Searleciacns : i ; : ; . i. 339 0 © | racter of the illustrated catalogue and price-list which they are 
Daws . 4 j ; E : : : F 338 o o| sending out. It contains, zzéer alia, us¢ ‘ul information relating 
T. H. Yelf . A ‘ ; eaoiie ssi 409: Out O00 transmission of power by shafts, wheals, ropes and belts. 
Tyrrell Bros., Whitefriars Bridge, Norwich* . 300 0 o WE have also received from Messrs, Thomas Lawrence 
ue Hipperson ‘ . 250 0 oO} & Sons, of Bracknell. a revised price-list of their well-known 
“ Recommended for acceptance. bricks, tiles, chimney-pots, ridges, finials, &c ; 
TRADE MARK. TRADE. ‘MARK. 
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ART, Libodics | CABINET, copikeiacwan tl and CENERAI 
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Supplied to H.M. GOVERNMENT 


Made in all | for the Post Offices, &c. 


the Regular | 


Sizes. ALSO TO 

il : S.W. RAILWAY COMPANY, SLIPPING y 

The great convenience of attachin i 7 RENDERED 

; these Springs and Hinges to Boor 9361 R. N-E. RAILWAY COMPANY, IMPOSSIBLE 

when the Springs are not in tension, and of being able to adjust the & . a 
Springs to every } of an inch, thereby not over-straining them, &e., &c., &e. ra os 

are some of the advantages eiaamed | in this patent. : ‘ 
66 | : : 
VYVEX” PATENT HINGES. TONKS’ PATENT SOLID-DRAWN SOCKET-BOLT. 


The whole of the barrel is | 
steel-lined, and. everywhere 
the harder metal takes the | 
weight and friction. It is | 
priced throughout at the same — 
rate as an ordinary steel- 
washered Buit, and is prac- | 
; dically ey priate. 


The only Patenteas of a SOLID- DRAWR BOLT. 


' Made in over 30 Sizes.’ | Each Bolt is MARKED with? our Trane Mark ciuse lake t%, whieh indicates soll 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._ST. PAUL’S: VIEW IN NAVE, SHOWING 


WELLINGTON MONUMENT. GATES, NORTH CHOIR AISLE. 


| 


BISHOP LLOYD’S PALACE; GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE, CHESTER. | 


HEATHFIELD HOUSE, WIMBLEDON COMMON, 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Cape Asbestos Company, Limited, of 8 Minories, inform | 
us that the fire at premises at Carlisle Avenue, where some of | 
their workshops were situated, which occurred on the 24th ult., 
will not interfere with the execution of any work which they 
have in hand or with future orders, as they have made complete | 
arrangements for carrying on the work as usual. 

In the ventilation of the ball-room, King’s Head Hotel, | 
Richmond (Mr. M. H. Graham, architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
“ Cousland’s Improved Climax” invisible roof ventilators are 
being used, supplied by the “ Climax” Ventilating and Heating 
Company, 93 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

THE additions to the Boothferry Road board schools, 
Goole, are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester stoves, those previously supplied 
having proved very Satisfactory. 

A COMPANY has been formed, with a capital of 30,000/., to 
take over as a going concern the well-known and old-established 
business of Charles Carr, bell-founder and brass and metal 
founder, and patentee and manufacturer of Carr’s crucible 
furnaces, Woodland Works, Grove Lane and Woodland Street, 
Smethwick, near Birmingham. Mr. J. J. W. Carr, who has 
had the principal management of the business for the last seven 
years, has entered into an agreement to act as managing 
director, with a seat on the board, for a period of seven years. 


A cuRIoUs fatality was reported to the East Denbighshire 
coroner last week. It seems that Richard Evans, farmer, 
living at Graig Farm, Penyllan, near Ruabon, was carting | 
ridge tiles from Hafod Brickworks, when the back of the cart 
fell off, and some of the tiles fell on the ground. This | 
frightened the horse and it ran away. Evans, who was riding 
on the cart without reins, was thrown off and killed almost | 


nstantaneously. EHS EN | 
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No. 320.—CARVED OAK 
ARM-CHAIR, £4 15s. 


6 ft. Gin. high, £24 10s. 


ARTISTIC FURNISHERS AND 
HIGH-CLASS DECORATORS: 


VARIETIES. 


THE Church of the Holy Redeemer, which has just been 
erected in Lunedale, was dedicated on March 25. 

IAN MACLAREN opened on Friday last a new Presbyterian 
church at Southend, built at a cost of over 5,000/. 

Sr. MaTruias’s Church, Blackfriars Road, Salford, has 
been reopened after redecoration and the installation of the 
electric light at the cost of 340/. 

NEw schools for Christchurch parish, Southport, designed 
to accommodate 600 children, and provided with all modern 
conveniences, were opened last week. 

TuE statue of Sir William Gray, erected by public sub- 


scription at West Hartlepool, was unveiled on March 26. Sir 
William was the first mayor of the borough. He owns exten- 


| sive engine-works and a large fleet of vessels in the port. 


DURING the recent storm the dock warehouses at Fiume 
were set on fire by lightning. The damage is estimated at 
80,0007. Nearly all this season’s jute import was destroyed by 
the fire, which, however, was finally subdued. 

THE Adlington (Lancashire) Urban District Council have 
decided to make certain extensions of their sewage purification © 
works. Mr. McCallum, of Manchester, is the engineer, 

ON Saturday. the formal opening took place of the new 
Market Hall, recently constructed in Dockray Street, in the 
borough of Colne. The building has cost altogether, with the 
land, the town’s market ground and the fish market, about 
g,000/, 

AT a recent meeting of the Swinton and Pendlebury Urban 
District Council it was decided to again retain the services of 
Mr. T. S. McCallum, of Manchester, in connection with their 
Pendlebury sewage works. It is proposed now to erect sludge- 
pressing machinery, &c. The council’s surveyor Pits ak. 
Entwistle) is also preparing an important scheme in connection 
with the separation of the surface water from the sewage. 

THE successful termination of the first season of the Drury 
Lane Theatre under its new management was marked by the 
inaugural annual dinner (at the Holborn Restaurant) of the 


_ large working staff, which plays such an important part in the 


arrangement of large spectacular effects. Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
the architect, who acts as consulting engineer at Drury Lane, 
presided, and, after the loyal toasts, referred at considerable 
length to the harmonious working of the staff under, at times, 
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particularly trying circumstances, and he took the opportunity | 


to read a letter from Mr. Arthur Collins (who was unfortunately 
detained out of town) expressing his great appreciation of the 
practical manner in which all sections of the staff assisted him. 
Among the various events of the past season, it should be 
remembered, was the breakdown of the hydraulic lifts, before 
Mr. Sachs’s appointment, for which provisional arrangements 
had to be made to bridge right over the stage in twenty-four 
hours, whilst the extensive repairs to the machinery were 
reinstalled under his direction in the short time of three weeks. 
There were also such matters as the rearranging of the seating 
after the “‘ Nellie Farren” benefit, in time for the evening per- 
formance, which was a most arduous task, and the pantomime 
involved the employment of some 200 carpenters, scene- 
shifters, &c. 


THE new sea wall, Scarborough, has been constructed as 
far south as what is locally known as Coffee Pot Rock, a dis- 
tance of about 4oo yards from the existing Royal Albert Drive, 
and there are already manufactured blocks fur 250 additional 
yards. The date fixed for the completion of the contract is 
August, 1899, and both Mr. J. E. Everett, the resident engineer, 
who looks after the interests of the Corporation in the matter, 
and also the contractors (Messrs. Cooke & Co., Battersea) are 
of opinion that the work will be completed by that time, espe- 
cially if the weather next winter is reasonably fine. 10,000/. 
has already been paid on account of the contract (69,270/., so 
that, as a proportion of the amount is retained until after the 
work is completed, it may fairly be estimated that between a 
sixth and a seventh of the labour has been performed. 


HANDSOME and commodious baths and washhouses were 
opened on March 26 in Manor Place, Walworth. The site is a 
central one, and forms part of the old Surrey Gardens estate. 
The main buildings have an architectural facade 284 feet long, 
in the Renaissance style, freely treated. At the eastern 
extremity of one of the two wings is a tower furnished with 
a Clock with illuminated dials. The men’s first-class swimming- 
bath has a water area of 120 feet by 4o feet, and the second- 
class bath is. 144 feet long by 35 feet. There is also a hand- 
some swimming-bath for ladies, numerous private baths and 
washhouses, with laundry and mangling-rooms, very completely 
fitted with mechanical appliances. Messrs. E. I’Anson & Son were 
the architects, Messrs. Balaam Bros. the builders, and Messrs. 
Clarke & Sons the engineers. The vestry agreed to a loan 
of 33,000/. in May 1894 to carry through the work. 


A PAPER which enables us, through its columns, to study 
the lives and to commune with the thoughts of the great men 
and women both of past and present times is a distinct boon to 
the reading public. It is for this reason that we heartily 
welcome the monthly issue of Great Thoughts. Again and 
again it is asserted that our age loves the unclean and cares for 
nothing in literature which has nota spice of the devil init. The 
success of this little journal, however, refutes that bitter criticism, 
and brands itasaslander. The issue before us is of deep interest. 
Mr. Blathwayt’s talk with Madame Sarah Grand is one of the best 
of his facile and sympathetic sketches, His description of her 
personal appearance will come as a surprise to many where he — 
says :—“Anything more unlike the New Woman, or one’s 
popular idea of her, it would be impossible to imagine than the 
pretty, low-voiced, essentially feminine person with whom | 
wandered in an old, old garden one golden autumn day.” “The 
Month and the Poets” is a happy thought, and the expression 
it receives from our British singers is as sweet as the note of 
our favourite birds—the lark, the blackbird and the thrush. 
Wonderfully sweet are lines which read :— 


Hark to the thrush gurgling in yonder tree ! 
He hath inhaled the liquid air whilst flying, 
And, now he chooseth him another perch, 
Gives it us back in notes intangible ; 

Which is the very music that we want, 

Did we but know it. For your spoken song, 
Too full of meaning, lacks significance. 
Hark how again he sings celestially, 

The very heaven of music meaningless ! 

He is a better poet than us all. 


There is grit and power in the editor’s sketch of Admiral 
Blake. To many who read it, it will come like a new revela- 
tion, for it is astonishing how little is known of that great 
admiral of the Commonwealth, who, by his patience and valour, 
did so much to establish our supremacy on the sea. The 
estimate of Nelson given in this issue is also very just and very 
pathetic, and something like a lump rises in our throat as the 
most beloved of English heroes resigns his breath amid the 
thunders of his grandest victory. 


PLANS have been prepared for the erection of a new Sunday 
school in connection with Swinton Trinity Congregational 
church. A large assembly-room, capable of seating 600 
persons, will be provided in the scheme. 
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LIGNOMUR. BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
THE finish of an interior wall is a matter which has always. THE plans and works committee of the Edinburgh Town 
commanded the attention—though until recent years not quite | Council have recommended acceptance of the estimates for the 
so much as it deserves—alike of the builders and the occupants | new Central Fire Station in Lauriston, amounting to about 
of any building, whether erected for residential or business pur- | 23,0007, and they have accepted an estimate amounting to 
poses. And very properly SO ; for, as is well known—some- | 1,000/. for the erection of a boundary wall between Greyfriars’ 
times by disagreeable experience—no amount of decoration of | burying-ground and Candlemaker Row. 
however high a character can be of much (if any) avail if the | AN interesting discovery was made by workmen engaged 
wall; to which the decoration is affixed be inartistically or | jn excavating at Bury. When about 12 feet down they dis- 
inappropriately finished. All this, of course, 1s not so much true | covered a large copper bell, beautifully chased, and evidently 
as a truism, although even in these days, when the interior | very ancient. The bell weighs about 1} cwt, stands 2 feet 
ornamentation of our buildings is receiving increased attention, | 6 inches and is 2 feet 7 inches in Pn feren ne 
there ee es persons who do not accord to it its THE memorial-stone of the new hall for the Craigie district 
cae importance. P ee of Perth was laid on March 26 with Masonic honours by 
_ The attention of those who do may, however, be safely | Colonel Campbell, Provincial Grand Master Depute of Perth- 
directed to the material whose title heads this article, in that it | shire East, in the unavoidable absence of the Marquis of 
possesses several characteristics of considerable value. To | Breadalbane, the Grand Master. The stone was laid with the 
begin with, Lignomur is in high relief, and is thus suitable for | ysual ceremonies, Colonel Campbell being presented with a 
all ceiling or mural purposes. To this end it is made in pieces | silver trowel as a memento of the occasion. 
ae varying widths and ee form of eee friezes ee THE foundation-stone of the new church and convent of the 
Moreover, it is in many different patterns and in many different i : - iS. £ 30cking rid’ 
colours and shades. For instance, there is a ver Hands Ls RRDE EBONY, Oba Siaet aN ae Doce e Bie 
ig page 2 y handsome | Essex, was laid on Saturday. The church, which is to be of 
design, oak-stained, which would give to a wall or ceiling all | red brick with stone dressings, is designed in the Early 
the appearance of old English oak. As to the designs in which | ])ecorated style of church architecture, and faces the road 
Lignomur is made, it needs only to be said that the statement | leading from Bocking to Halstead. 
of the makers that they have been “ carefully selected from the Tie North British Rail C han iredab 
works of the most eminent artists” is strictly true, for all HE North British Railway Company have acquired about 
; y true, for all | 6 acres of ground adjoining their passenger station at Possilpark 
schools of art are represented—Venetian, Arabesque, Moorish, a ath ze % Balmot i ion aehich thew a 4 
Greek. modern English. and appz tl : h and with frontage to Bbalmore Koad, on whic they intend to 
) g ; pparently every other. 7 for deal h all elas f traffi Th 
Pee se Cor i oe ears | ._ | erect a goods station for dealing with all classes 0 traimc. € 
g paratively light in substance, and is | ,) eta tk | : a de hisedardien hea 
very easily affixed, while it adheres -fectl a iae plans provide for the usua station sidings with goods sheds 
/€r) affixed, perfectly to either plaster or d double-lad bank hoes bl ffi It 1 
Reo heh j a Meine adiie? oie des " | and double-lading bank, with suitable offices. — is also 
ining en in position the high relief of the design has a - 
Re. ond’ ctriki a, intended to construct sidings for staging traffic, in order to 
é striking appearance, and this, added to the beauty : : : Tee: , 
eet hats f : relieve Ruchill and Maryhill, the traffic being worked forward 
é ariety of the designs, the many shades of colour, and | ¢ Darsiinasls ral 
the many purposes to which it is applicable, should i mae a nae eee eae ee pe wah 
pplicable, should entitle Trefnal al hich 1 iy bed. shows 
oe h Re reasoned ; HE final plan, on which tenders are being invited, shows 
ignomur to the attention of all engaged or interested in 
shal sini f 1 Gh «Bee See ; : that the new railway station for Wetherby will be placed at the 
ject of mural or other interior decoration. Lignomur | ,,. : ; : i 
can be obtained from any high-class decorators or furnisher Occhpatnny, Bela sep abehieen the), intendandy Spoflortiy) dal! 
. * bridges, on land belonging to Lord Leconfield in the parish of 
: Ta _ Linton, which was intended at one time to be the site of the 
THE old Prince of Wales Theatre in Tottenham Street, new Wetherby vicarage. The occupation bridge will be 
which, in spite of the halo of pleasant memories which sur- pulled down, and a new footbridge made over the line to the 
rounds it, was at the best but a ramshackle old shanty, has | west of the booking-office, having access to a waiting-room to 
been disposed of under the auctioneer’s hammer, and will be | be erected at the north-west side of the bridge, and on the 
at once demolished. main line to the north. 


Highest Award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 
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AT last week’s meeting of the Mablethorpe Urban District 
Council the surveyor produced and explained plans, sections 
and estimates of the proposed promenade and tunnel head im- 
provements. 
head. at 1,200/., but he put it down at 1,320/7, The construction 
of the promenade along the concrete front of the tunnel head 
and fencing along the basin he estimated would: cost 260/., and. 
700/. was his estimate for the construction of ‘a’ concrete’ slopé 
and promenade from the tunnel head to the Pullover. The 
construction of a cab-stand, urinals, lavatories, cloak-room, &c., 
would probably cost 450/. The° Council: would gather from 


these figures that the sum which would be required to be pfo-4 


vided by them was 1,850/. The plans were adopted, and*it 
was decided to send them to the Commissioners of Sewers for 
approval, and to make application to the Local Government 
Board for permission to effect the loan. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Electrical and Trades Exhibition’ at Birmingham ‘is’ 
attracting a large number of visitors, who find much to interest . Ff ) Jistr 10} 
~~“; laying of electric mains in Waterloo and Blundellsands has been 


and entertain them. 
AN electrical and industrial exhibition will be held at the 


Exhibition Buildings, Kingston Square, Hull, from May 1o.to. 


June 4. The principal features of this show are objects connected 
with electrical development in telephones, electric lighting, 
transmission of power and the economical application of electric 
energy to practical work. 


THE shareholders in the Sheffield Electric Light and Power 
Company recently held a meeting to consider the proposal of 
the Corporation to purchase the undertaking at an agreed price. 
The ordinary annual meeting was first held, and a dividend 
declared at the rate of 12} per cent. Figures were quoted 
showing the remarkable growth of the company and profits. 
The special resolution for the sale of the concern to the’ Cor- 
poration was moved /by Mr. :William Tasker, who presided in 
the place of the Lord Mayor (Alderman Franklin), who is 
chairman of the company. The terms of purchase are that 
the Corporation shall pay an agreed amount of capital expendi- 
ture fixed at 124,472/. Of this sum 5,9722. is to be paid in cash, 
and the remainder, 118,500/., is to be satisfied by the Corpora- 
tion issuing for every: 1oo/. of the sum in question 2202. of Cor- 
poration 23 per cent. stock redeemable in 1925. There were 


He estimated the cost of constructing ‘the tutinel ' 


other terms in the resolution to sell, and the sale was unani- 
mously confirmed. Ca ; : i ern 
' THE power of Corporations to trade in electric-light fittings 
was a question ‘decided last week at Leicester County Court. 
The Corporation sold Messrs. Hill lamps and fittings, and sued 
for the price. Defendants admitted the purchase, but contended 
that the Corporation, though the electric-lighting authority, had 
no power under the Act to trade generally in fittings. Judge 
Wood decided ‘that this contention was correct,-but ordered 
the defendants to pay for the goods which they had. bought and 
kept. Costs were not granted. Leave to appeal was given, 
THE electric-light works at Chester, with staff, station and 
plant, passed into the hands of the Corporation on March 24, 
Since Dec. 17, 1896, the date of the first installation in Chester, 
the concern has been run by the contractors, Messrs. Thomas 
Parker, Limited, Wolverhampton, the agreement being that at 


| the expiration of a stipulated period the Corporation had the 


option of taking over the works. That period has expired, and 
from now onwards the new light will be suppliéd to the con- 
sumers by the Corporation direct. All the staff is taken over 
with Mr. F. Thursfield as resident engineer. - 

_ THE Liverpool District Lighting Company’s scheme for the 


taken a further step. It is in the direction of extending the 
illuminant in those parts of the district where the inhabitants 
complain of the poor light provided under present conditions at 
night time and in dark and unfrequented parts. The Liverpool 
District: Lighting Company are spending a very large sum of 
money in catering in this beneficial direction for the wants 
of this neighbourhood. It is calculated by the local members 
of the Waterloo District Council who are conversant with what — 
will be the required expenditure nécessary to carry out the - 
scheme to a successful issue that the outlay must be very great, 
and the loss for a short period will be heavy to the company. 
In the proposal of the Lighting Company to still further extend 
their scheme they had, advised by their engineer, Mr. Horsfall, — 
met the Council in a liberal manner. The equitable terms © 
upon which the arrangement has been settled is a source of 

gratification to the members, who hope, by the extension of the 

electric light, that it will be adopted by everyone who can afford — 
this cheap and brilliant illuminant. The company’s agreement 

is to fit up twelve arc lamps to South Road, with-all necessary 

vulcanite cables’ and wires, cut-outs, switches, resistances and 
accessories, at a cost of 216/. Each lamp will cost two guineas, - 
making a total of 126/., and the service lines were put down at 
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15/. per lamp, an aggregate of 180/. The company are to pay 
half the cost of the service lines, and also to undertake to 
carbon, maintain and keep in perfect working order the twelve 
lamps at a cost of 2s. 6d. per hour. It is estimated that the 
cost of supplying twelve lamp standards, exclusive of fitting, 
will be 1842. 4s. 


BUILDING TRADES ASSOCIATION OF MAN- 
CHESTER, SALFORD AND DISTRICT. 


THE annual general meeting of the general trades federated in 
this Association was held at the Albion Hotel, Piccadilly, on 
Monday evening, March 21. 

Mr. George Macfarlane, vice-president, in the absence of 
Councillor W. Holland, J.P., president, occupied the chair. 

After reading the annual report, which was considered 
satisfactory and adopted, the president, vice-president, treasurer 
and council were unanimously re-elected. 

The Chairman, in his address, stated that last week the 
final arrangements had been made and officers elected, forming 
a federation of building trades’ employers for Lancashire and 
Cheshire. This combination of building trades’ employers 
embraced, along with Manchester and Liverpool, twenty-four of 
the largest towns in Lancashire and also some of the towns in 
Cheshire. The purpose of the federation is to unite all the 
local associations connected with the building trade throughout 
Lancashire and Cheshire and promote and form builders’ 
associations in towns and districts where they do not already 
exist. This-plan of federating local associations with a county 
federation is part of a national scheme whereby all England 
and Wales is first apportioned or divided into county districts, 
then into national association centres. 

A map has been prepared showing fourteen county divi- 
sions—these again are combined into five national centres— 
the National Association of Master Builders of Great Britain 
being the head, uniting all and giving- guidance and assistance 
wherever required. Thus every town and every group of 
villages would have a masters’ association. dealing with 
matters immediately connected with their own locality ; the 
county division dealing with wider and more important issues, 
while the national centre would focus the power of all the 
constituent associations ; the National Association being, as it 
were, the hand that held the reins, and through whom all 
were represented. By this scheme a truly national association 


THE ANAGLYPTA CO., LTD. 


will be formed that will have strength and weight to deal 
with any matters affecting the building trades. 

The late engineers’ strike has been an object lesson both to 
the workmen and masters. Its result will, no doubt, -have a 
steadying effect upon trades unions throughout the country, and 
may be the means of producing a less combative state of mind 
and a desire to use diplomacy 1 in settling trade matters rather 
than “let loose the dogs of war.” We have difficulties before 
us in two of the building trades. The carpenters and joiners 
have given notice for alterations to their working rules, which, 
if adopted, would seriously affect employers. We trust, how- 
ever, that no conflict will result, and that some mutual con- 
cessions will overcome our present difference. The stone- 
masons have also sent in notice for another 1d. per hour, and 
rather drastic alterations to their working rules. Of course, | 
workmen and employers look at the conditions of labour each 
from their own point of view ; and from an employer's point of 
view I consider, if such stringent working rules as the masons 
now wish to enforce were adopted by all the other trades in the 
country, England would in a few years become a third-rate 
power, and such a thing as free trade would be unknown. 

It is a mistaken self-interest in workmen to make such 
demands. Economic laws cannot be overriden with impunity, 
and it is to be hoped that the masons, an intelligent and skilful 
branch of our trade, with an honourable trade history, will let 
wise counsels prevail, and be content to take a good deal less 
than they ask for. The limitation of apprentices question is a 
very serious one, producing a marked scarcity of workmen in 
the trades affected. All these unfair obstructions, when carried. 
to their logical conclusion, mean a great deal of harm to the 
country at large, and more especially to the families of the 
working classes. The Employers’ Liability Act that will come 
into operation on July 1 next will impose a serious burden upon. 
employers in the building trade, and, except the insurance com- 
panies are able to give reasonable terms of insurance, small 
masters will not be able to bear the charges which the law 
demands. In many branches of the building trade the differ- 
ence in social position between employer and employed is not 
far removed, and often enough the employed have the best of 
the bargain—at all events, they are burdened with less 
responsibility—and this new law has imposed an additional’ 
responsibility that will bear very hardly upon a class of hard- 
working and industrious men. 

Mr. Walter Marshall, stonemason, in addressing the meeting, 
read the proposed new rules of the Manchester masons, com- 
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mehting very strongly upon the unreasonableness of them and 
impossibility of carrying out work either successfully or profit- 
ably under the restrictions that the men were trying to impédse, 


Mr. W.-Higson, jun., plasterer and painter, spoke of the - 


great scarcity ‘of plasterers and the great difficulty ‘on that 
account of:getting work carried on properly; this scarcity being 
brought about entirely through the limitation of the number of 
apprentices allowed. They were only allowed three apprentices 
to each firm, however large’a number of men the firm employed, 
the master-plasterers being worse off in the matter of appren- 
tices than’any other section of the building trade. 

Mr. Henry Matthews, builder, spoke of the advantages 
likely to be gained by employers: from the federation of 
employers just formed for Lancashire’and Cheshire. The 
Lancashire federation had been the pioneer of the other 
federations that were now being formed all over England, and 
Mr. Tomlison, whoj had been: appointed: the secretary of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire federation; had done splendid work 
in getting the master builders in the various towns of Lan-« 
cashire' together, and forming associations where none already 
existed.| He was an enthusiast in the work more for the love of 
it than'\the remuneration he would receive. Mr. Tomlisoh 
had been brought up in the building trade, his father being’a 
builder, and he hada full technical sympathy and knowledge of 
all matters likely to arise, or that might be considered necessary 
to deal with.in the way of further organisation. 

Mr. Frank Williams, plumber, Mr. Amos Mason, plasterer; 
and Mr. J. Daniels, builder, also spoke upon the’ importance of 
getting the various members of each trade to join their several 
associations. 

The necessity of having a builders’ institute or a building 
trade exchange was raised by some of the members, and the 
secretary, Mr. Fred Scott, was asked to communicate with those 
towns who-had already formed such an institution for informa- 
tion as to their constitution and working. 


MUNICIPAL OFFICERS AT DINNER. 


THE second annual dinner of the Municipal Officers’ Associa- 
tion took place on Saturday last under the presidency of Mr. 
T. McKinnon Wood (chairman of the London County Council), 
at the Café Monico, Piccadilly. ’ 

Sir Samuel Johnson (town clerk of Nottingham) proposed 
“The Houses of Parliament.” 
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Viscount Cross, responding for the Lotds, spoke of the 
great benefits that were yielded by our municipal institutions, 
which did'so much to promote ‘the health, happiness and 
general welfare of the people.. Dining on the previous evening 
with the Chinese Minister, that enlightened Oriental expresse: 
astonishment that so many distinguished persons should be 
found in this country to devote time and attention gratuitously 
to the business of local administration. He (Lord Cross) knew 
of no class of‘persons who more zealously discharged the duties 
committed to their care than did our municipal officers, and 
therefore—to touch the question he knew to be uppermost in 
their thoughts—he saw no reason why they should. not enjoy 
the benefits ofa preperly arranged system of ‘superannuation. 

Mr. L. Atherley-Jones, M.P., responding for the Commons, 
promised ' Parliamentary support ‘of the ‘principle of super; 
annuation for municipal officers. Riga. 

The Chairnian proposed ‘‘ The Health of the Association,” 
bearing testimony from his experience at Spring’ Gardens to 
the valuable services rendered by the officers of municipal 
authorities. 
entitled to the benefits of superannuation. zs 

Colonel Dalbiac, M.P., Mr.'‘A. Macmorran, Q.C., and Mr, 
C. William Tagg also spoke. i 


Le] 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. — 


THE London County Council on Tuesday asked the improye- 
ments committee to prepare and bring up at the earliest date 


He, like previous speakers, agreed that they were 


practicable a scheme for the embankment of the Thames from. 


the Victoria Tower Garden to Lambeth Bridge, including the 
widening of Millbank Street'and the utilisation of any surplus 
land which remains after the carrying out of the improvement. 
The committee had ‘already reported that they are proceeding 
with the reference made to them by the’ Council in November 
last, to consider the desirability of continuing the embankment 
of the Thames from the Victoria Tower Garden to Lambeth 
Bridge.’ Since the reference was madé the promoters ‘of the 
Victoria Embankment Extension and St. John’s Improvement 
Scheme had deposited plans and 4 Bill in Parliament providing 
for an extensive private enterprise in laying out a large area of 
land in the locality in. question, and the Council had already’ 
decided to present a petition against the Bill and to take the 
necessary steps to secure opposition on the: second reading. 
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‘The committee were not yet able to bring up a complete 
scheme of improvement such as they could recommend to the 
Council, neither was it possible for them to submit plans nor 
even approximate estimates of the cost, as the preparation of 
stich an important scheme would necessarily involve much time 
and careful consideration. 


SOUTHAMPTON THEATRE OF VARIETIES. 


THE handsome music-hall to’ be known as the York Pavilion 
which is being erected in Southampton is. rapidly approaching 
completion, and will be ready for opening within the next few 
days. The. new building, which was designed by Mr. Walter 
. Emden, and has been built at a cost of some 25,000/., has a 
frontage of 86 feet to Above Bar. It is in the Flemish style, in 
red brick and artificial stone. There will be three handsome 
shops onthe ground floor, whilst over the main entrance is a 
fine bay window, the whole surmounted by a turret from which 
a splendid view of the surrounding Jand and seascapes can be 
obtained. An iron and glass canopy shelters the pavement, 
and the vestibule gives access to a marble staircase leading to 
the stalls and circle. The walls of the entrance hall are 
covered with Japanese paper, the effect of which is heightened 
by fibrous plaster decorations. In the auditorium are two 
private boxes on either side of the proscenium and 164 
stalls, together with seating accommodation jin the. grand 
circle for 172, in the pit for 300 and gallery for 400. In 
addition there is plenty of standing room, and it is estimated 
that, without undue crushing, an audience of close upon 
2,000 could be entertained. The pit: and stalls floor is on 
the sloping principle, and an excellent view of the stage can be 
obtained from any part of the house. The character of the 


interior is Indian, the upholstery throughout being of pea- | 


cock blue and amber plush. The proscenium front is 30 feet 
wide and 27 feet high ; the depth of the stage 28 feet, its width 
56 feet, and the distance from the gridiron to the stage floor 
46 feet. There are two exits to every part of the house, and 
lavatories for ladies and gentlemen. The hall is lofty and well 
ventilated, the dome especially being an effective feature. It is 
decorated with fibrous plasterings and paintings of ships and 
peacocks’ plumes, and in the centre is a great sun-burner, 
surrounded by a circle of electric lights, each of 32 candle-power. 
Grand staircases lead from the stalls to the circle and boxes, the 
balcony fronts being richly decorated. Immediately behind the 


i 
cw 
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circleis the principal promenade, skirted with lounges, and beyond 
the grand foyer. The exits are ample, and hydrants are fixed in 
different parts of the house. In the event of fire the stage can 
be shut off by an asbestos curtain, whilst patent sprinklers are 
fitted for use in case of emergency. All the doors and barriers 
open. outwards. Electricity and gas have both been employed. 
Electric bells and speaking tubes communicate with every 
part of the house. Three dressing-rooms are under the stage, 
and a subterranean passage leads to half a dozen more in the 
other block of buildings. The offices are all at the top of the 
premises, and spacious cellars are provided in the basement. 
The fixing of the fireproof floors and partitions was entrusted to 
the Expanded Metal Company, Limited, who have carried out 
the work in a satisfactory manner. 


HOME AND SCHOOLS FOR BLIND. AND DEAF 
CHILDREN,. LEEDS. 


THE Home and Schools for Blind and Deaf Children now 
being erected. by the Leeds School Board in Blenheim Walk, 
off Woodhouse Lane, the plans of which have’ been prepared 
by Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, will cover an area of 1,200 square 
yards. The design—a free treatment of the Gothic style—is 
intended to illustrate the collegiate character of the institution. 
The structure will be three storeys high, with the addition of a 
good basement, well lighted from wide areas, and a sub- 
basement for the special heating and ventilating arrangements. 
The building has been specially designed to meet the require- 
ments of the two departments—the blind and the deaf—and is. 
in this respect unique in character. Each department will be 
separate and distinct in its working for scholastic purposes, 
and will be easy of approach from the domestic department. | 
Five separate staircases, leading direct from the ground floor 
to the top storey, are provided, and will be used respectively by 
deaf girls, blind girls, deaf boys, blind boys and servants. 
There are also exit corridors and staircases from each depart- 
ment into the playgrounds. The accommodation provided is for 
108 boarders and 100 day scholars. On the ground floor the 
central entrance, with the main staircase, divides the educational 
part of the building from the domestic department. To the 
right, immediately the vestibule is passed, is the blind assembly- 
hall, 59 feet by 29 feet, and at the end of the hall there are 
seven classrooms, each 20 feet by 15 feet, a work-room, 20 feet 
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by 16 feet, and four music-rooms, each 9g feet by 8 feet.’ To the being plastered. The staircases throughout ‘are of stone, and 
left of the entrance is a waiting-room, 20 feet: by 114 feet; | the main corridors, the floors over the boiler-house, the landings 
‘matron’s-room, 20 feet by 15 feet ; committee-room, 23 feet and: apparatus-rooms are to be fireproof. | The woodwork, 
193 feet ; main corridor, servants’ corridor and'the dining-hal yo}, except the floors and roofs, will be of pitch-pine, prepared and 
‘55 feet by 30 feet. Behind the latter are the servery, cooking- | varnished. _The total area of the building is 5,000 superficial © 
kitchen (29 feet by 17 feet), sculleriés, pantries, stores, servants’ |. yards, and it is estimated that, together with the site, it will 
kitchen and entrances. There are day lavatories for boys and.,| cost 28,o00/. It is expected to be ready for occupation early 
girls, and between the ground and first floors there is a servants’,| next year. 
sitting-room and blind girls’ lavatory. ' aaa a 

The first floor is devoted to deaf children and is planned aa 
similarly to the ground floor, containing. assembly. hall and THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM. f : 
‘eight classrooms, with the addition of a sewing or day-room, |.A rEw weeks hence work will be begun upon an important 
26 feet by 20 feet. There are also day lavatories for boys.and | new building in the neighbourhood of Dulwteh, the Horniman 
girls, and the blind boys’ dormitories, 554 feet by 224 feet, with | Free Museum, which its founder, Mr. Frederick J..Horniman, 
space for twenty-nine beds, teacher’s bedroom (with supervision M.P., intends to present as a free gift to the inhabitants of that 
of dormitory), and bath-rooms, lavatories, &c., for use of blind neighbourhood. . The new building will consist of two galleries, 
boy boarders. There are also between the first and second | each upwards of too feet long, lighted from the top. In 
floors a servants’ bedroom and further lavatories for the use of addition,: there: will be a large lecture-hall, having a seating 
the scholars. capacity for 300 persons. Altogether the museum, including 

The entire second floor is set apart for boarders and the | the administrative block, will be some 300 feet in length, and — 
staff. It contains three dormitories. That for blind girls is | will present a very handsome appearance, its front being con- 
63 feet by 22 feet, with accommodation for thirty ; that for deaf.|. structed entirely in stone, with a clock-tower of striking design 
girls is 46 feet by 22 feet, with accommodation for twenty-five;.| over too feet in height.’ The galleries will be divided into 
and that for deaf boys is 51 feet by 20 feet, with accommodation | various courts, each devoted to a separate class of the interest- 
for twenty-three. - Adjacent are the respective lavatories, bath- ing objects of which the museum proper consists. Thus there 
rooms, &c., teachers’ bedrooms (one to each dormitory), boys | will be a pre-historical court, an Egyptian’ court, an Indian 
and girls’ sick bedrooms, nurses and servants’ bedrooms, bath- | court, a colonial court, a Japanese court and so forth, while 
rooms and lavatories, assistants’ bedrooms and matron’s bed | there. will be special departments for the zoological and 
and sitting-rooms. On the sub-basement is the apparatus-room entymological specimens as well as for the large library. — 
for the heating requirements, boiler-house, engine-room, | During the last. thirty-five years Mr. Horniman has been 
mechanics’ workshop and storage for fuel. In the basement acquiring the freeholds of the various properties adjacent to the 
are cellars, storerooms, laundry, washing, ironing and boot- | house in which, for seven years, his collection has been on ~ 
rooms, and a swimming-bath, 60 feet by 29 feet, surrounded public view. The 15 acres so acquired he intends to convert 
with dressing-boxes and having a water area of goo superficial | into a public park and recreation ground, while Surrey Mount, 
feet. an existing mansion therein—from which is to be obtained one’ 

The building will be of a substantial character, will be well | of the finest views in the district—is to be fitted up as a free 
lighted throughout, and the rooms will be lofty and airy. | library and club house, separate rooms being devoted to the 
Externally it will be faced with pressed bricks with fine sand- | free use of the scientific and other clubs in the vicinity. The 
stone dressings, except the main entrance, which will be of | new museum, of which Mr. C. Harrison Townsend is the 
Morley stone. The roofs will be covered with Westmoreland | architect, will be within three or four minutes’ walk of Lordship» 
slates. Internally the kitchen, laundry, scullery, pantries, | Lane and Forest Hill railway stations, and will thus be in the 
lavatories, &c., will be entirely faced with white glazed bricks ; | centre of a rapidly extending neighbourhood. Since Mr. 
and the dining and assembly-halls, classrooms and workroom, | Horniman’s collection was opened to the public seven years 
and main corridors and principal staircases will have to. the ago, more than 455,000 people have visited it in its temporary 
height of 44 feet a dado of best glazed bricks, the walls above | home. ; 
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me Cc Al = fi i L’sS E - LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, &e, 
MICNEILL’S SLAG WOOL ‘i cotton), for Hreproofing and 
‘AS SUPPLIED TO = H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. | 


Lists, Samples, and full Particulars free on application to— 


Z". DECRIEIIZ.Z. & GO... HEAD OFFICE, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, E.C 


SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, near GLASGOW. 


® OETZMANN & CO.,cG= 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79 
| HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation north of Tottenham Court Koad), 


61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN: 
2 75 UNION STREET, RYDE; 
: 202 RUE ROYALE, BRUSSELS. 


» => FACTORIES: i | 
X” EAGLE WORKS, Hampstead Rd.; ALBION WORKS, § 23 raf 


ili ie | 
uy 1 Drummond Street; STANHOPE WORKS, William STRONG IRON BEDSTEAD AND BEDDING, con 
DRAWING-ROOM ARM-OHATR, polishea St.; CAMDEN WORKS, High St., Camden Town, N.W. plete with double woyen wire spring mattress, ¢00 
dark Ohippendale mahogany colour, hair ei Sa Ty ae wool mattress, bolster and feather pillows, 6 ft. 6 it 
stuffed, and covered in Art velvet, - ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. CARRIED OUT long. Width, 3ft., 21/~; 3 ft.6in, 25/6; 4 ft. 29/6 
£1 ..7. 6 ESTIMATES FREE. - - 4 ft. 6 in., 37/- i 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-98-94-95-97.—Awarded the Royal Photographio Society's Medal for Architectural Photugraphy. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO.. 


_. MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1895-97, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
114. LUDGATE HILL, a 


PRICH LIST AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION: 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


OIL PAINTS AND THE PAINTER.* 
(Continued from page 26, March 18.) 


WHEN a paint is too. thick for easy working, painters are 
accustomed to .use a,‘ thinner,” such as turpentine, benzine, 
naphtha, or other volatile oils ; but, as these ingredients soon 
evaporate, it means stretching out the paint, giving less linseed 
oil and pigment to the superficial foot and saving labour, to 
some extent at least, at the expense of the wearing qualities of 
the paint, though, many. painters claim that it,1s absolutely 
necessary to, in this way, “take the grease off the oil” of the 
under coats. in order to make a good job. Sometimes It 1s 
desirable to get rid of the natural gloss of the paint, and this is 
usually done by cutting or dissolving the oil by means of tur- 
pentine, securing a flat or ‘ matt” effect, but where a pro-ective 
covering is the most essential consideration it would seem as 
though flattening should never be done. 

For any one wishing to know whether or not a certain oil is 
pure linseed, there is this simple standard test, which perhaps 
most of you have read. Take a long 2-ounce bottle or a test 
tube, pour in equal parts of the oil and ordinary nitric acid— 
say } ounce of each—shake the mixture well and let it stand for 
about twenty minutes. If the oil is pure the upper stratum will 
be a straw colour and the lower almost colourless. Even 5 per 
cent. adulteration will change the upper stratum to dark brown 
or black, and the lower one to bright orange or dark yellow, 
according to the material used as adulterant. As far as I can 
learn, all the usual substitutes for linseed oil are rank frauds. 
They are merely temptations to the weak-kneed and godsends, 
or rather devilsends, to the naturally dishonest painter or 
paint manufacturer. 

An idea of the extent of the fraud perpetrated may be 
judged by this—that while pure linseed oil, or what we have 
every reason to believe is pure, is selling at, say, 35 cents per 
gallon wholesale, worthless substitutes or counterfeits are 
privately offered and sold to some painters as low as 19 cents 
per gallon, and this price probably gives a much larger profit 
to its producer than is realised by the manufacturer of the pure 
oil, to say nothing of the profit realised by the painter off his 
victim. . 

“Not only this, but I have been told that formulas have been 


* A paper by Mr. Albert W. Hayward, read before the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, and published in the 
Inland Architect. 


confidently offered certain supposed-to-be-approachable painters 
whereby they might do their own adulterating or stretching out 
of linseed oil, or in some cases even produce.a cheap subsitute 
concoction containing absolutely no linseed oil, and’what is the 
worst of it, some of these adulterated oils when mixed with pig- 
ments are, on casual observation, calculated to deceive almost 
anyone but an expért, and also, unfortunately, they often stand 
and look all right just long enough for the painter to get his 
money. 

There is a law in the State of Ohio against labelling or 
selling as pure an adulterated linseed oil, and I am told that 
thi¢ law was engineered through the Legislature by some of the 
manufacturers of ready-mixed paints, because they found it very 
difficult to get pure oil, and wished to have the privilege and 
profit of doing the adulterating themselves, if there was to be 
anything of that kind going on. There are certain oil prepara- 
tions known as emulsions, and it was the introduction of this 
process a few years ago that first made the mixed-paint 
business in this country profitable, and it is from this that it has 
grown to its present magnitude and perfection. This emul- 
sionising process was at first claimed as proprietary by one of 
thé largest Eastern paint concerns, and as other paint manu- 
facturers disputed their claim and persisted in using it, a bitterly 
contested lawsuit followed, which developed the fact that, after 
all, this was a French discovery, and not patentable in this 
country. .As soon as this became known there followed a per- 
fect epidemic of emulsion paints, or, as some were called from 
their beautiful glossy appearance, enamelled paints. 

Time, however, soon began to play havoc with all of these 
at first very popular paints; they could not expand with the 
material over which they were painted, and, too, as they dried 
harder and harder, they. shrunk more and more, and the natural 
result was that their originally beautiful enamelled surface 
checked terribly, the edges of the cracks shrunk in, and there 
resulted. what was dubbed an “‘alligatored effect,” one hardly 
creditable to any paint. Their apparently chief merit, hardness, 
in fact proved to be their greatest fault. There was absolutely 
no “give” to them, and a paint must have elasticity or it 1s 
bound to crack. 

These paints became in time like adamant and adhered like 
a poor relation, and when it came to removing them before 
repainting, which was absolutely necessary owing to the rough- 
ness of the surface, again did their very strength prove their 
weakness, and it was only by the tedious and expensive process 
of burning that this could be done at all. There are still 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, 


SWADLINCOTE, near Burton-on-Trent. 


SAN 


KTARrRY KPWPorLTER. 


(Telegrams to “ Rowley, Swadlincote.’’) 


and Manufacturer of the ‘ WASH-OUT” CLOSET 


(PATHNTD. 


Three Awards at the International Medicai Sanitary 
Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881. | 
‘‘Improvement on Sanitary Condition of Houses,” 


from a Paper by J. Corbett, Esq., read before the Social 
Manchester, 


“WASH-OUT,” 234. 


ini 


Science Congress, 


** WASH-DOWN,” 1,668. 
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RSP 
1879 :—‘‘ We replace : 


Defective Closet Appliances by the simple ‘WASH- 
OUT’ CLOSET, which is of white earthenware with- 
out any valve, and so perfectly self-cleansing as to 
require very little attention.” 


REFUSE IMITATIONS.—See that the Registered Trade 
Mark ‘‘ WASH-OUT” is printed inside the Basin. NONE 
ARE GENUINE WITHOOT THIS. 


| SPECIALTIES IN | 
‘LOSETS, TRAPS, URINALS, LAVATORIES, SINKS AND OTHE 
ai SANITARY FITTINGS. 


PRICE LISTS and FULL PARTICULARS on APPLICATION 
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enamelled paints on the market, but they are made according | white lead stands. at the head of the lis 


to. materially revised formulas, the outcome of sa 
and much careful experimenting. 


If the innocent ‘little girl who prayed, “ Dear Lord, make | little zinc white is said to correct this fatilt. White lead, 
me pure, make me absolutely pure, like baking powder,” had | all know, is the carbonate of lead, and is made from t 
instead said white lead, it would have been to the same point, | ore, one of the two chief pigment bases, 
for these two preparations in ‘particular are always and only | The metallic lead is first cast into “buckles” resemblin 


SUPPLEMENT 1 


r at t, if not’ alone, I 
d experience | greatest weakness is its tendency to chalk,. especially if th 

_._ | lead has been but recently manufactured ; but the addition of 
as yc 
; ef he lea 
iron, being the othe 
& gric 


advertised as absolutely pure, nothing milder seems to do ; but | irons; these are about 5 inches in diameter and inch thick 


as nearly every manufacturer or combination of manufacturers | The “buckles” are placed in what 


are called corroding ‘pot: 


also claims that theirs are the only pure goods in that line, the | These pots are about 12 inches high, and made some 2 inche 


public has naturally come to be somewhat sceptical and ‘is | smaller in diameter for the first ‘fe 


w inches up from th 


likely to merely smile at such a saintly claim, though I ‘believe bottom, forming a ledge inside, and upon this the “ buckles 


all the corroders, at least, do turn out a white lead that is abso- | rest, leaving a pocket below for hol 


ding the corroding acic 


lutely free from adulterants, though there is certainly con: | These corroding pots are placed side by side in the corrodin 


siderable difference in the quality of their product. 


The adulteration of linseed oil pales before the magnitude | on a bed of partially spent tan bark, bein 
and audacity of adulterations in white lead, It ‘has become so | tannery. (Zo be continued.) 
notorious that those who really do produce and offer for sale a 
pure and genuine article have, for very self-protection, had to 


house—which is nothing more than a common wooden shed- 
g the refuse from ; 


combine in an effort to stamp out the frauds by showing them PATENTS. ‘y Ss 2 
up to the public ; but notwithstanding it has been definitely [This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal b 


shown and _ proven ‘to architects, engineers and the public Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Ra 
generally that many brands of advertised absolutely pure white 
lead contain 80 to go per cent. of cheap adulterants, and even 
in some cases not a trace of white lead, this illegitimate business 
still seems to ‘flourish. The continued exposure and the 


Rayner &* Co., Con 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C 


from whom all particulars and information relating ¢ 
Patents may be had gratuitously.) ° 


gradual education of the public in the matter, however, must in APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


time considerably lessen the evil even if it cannot 


stamp it out. 6408. George Charlton, for “A novel nail or peg adaptec 


We have within our reach the blowpipe test for white lead, | for securing woodwork, &c., to brickwork, stone or. other 


and probably you have all either tried it or have 


: . . oP) 
seen it tried, | Substances. 


and incidentally have noticed the beautiful opalescent colours 6452. Carl Wegler, fore Improvements in bricks; tiles, 
emitted by the molten lead globule. All that is needed to | slabs or blocks for use in the construction of floors, roofs, vaults 
make this test, besides a little of the material to be tested, is a and the like.’ ; a 


blowpipe, a suitable piece of charcoal and a suitable flame. 6455. Alfons Manser, for “An improved spiked band for 
With a mixed paint, however, there are certain facts to be | building purposes, fencing and the like. s. . 
taken into consideration and understood before the failure of 6568. William Donaldson, for “ Inlaying letters or orna- 
this test proves a clear case of adulteration, as, for instance, a | Mentation in marble or other stones. OLS aMaeee§ 

trace of zinc white will prevent the white lead from returning 6719. Oliver Howl, for ‘ Improvements im apparatus or 
to its blue metallic state, while, in truth, zinc white, if used in | Means for drying bricks and other:plastic articles,” 
judicious quantity, is no more an adulterant of white lead or 18779. Holden & Major, for “ Manufacture of cement.” 


of paint than is the seasoning ina good soup. 


Centuries of experience have demonstrated that white lead 


is the best known body pigment for general pain 


21515. Keighley & Hardisty, for “ Stone-sawing frames.” 


; To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, _ Trade-marks and 
ting. There | Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 


are certain materials recommended for particular purposes that | Building matters. Information free. —Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
may have superiority over white lead, but for general painting | Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. aie ths ae 
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Telegraphic’ Address, ‘* Distend,. London.” 


Meshes from ith in. to 6 in. wide. Strands from 24 BW 
to ¥th in. thickness of steel. 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of impor 


Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded M 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof, 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for v 


and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &0 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. ; 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable ret 
and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred | 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded M 


is not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature, . 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Ri 
Parks, leading Railway Companies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom, 


ORNAMENTAL. STRONG, CHEAP, — 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable, It can 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden: bordering 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, haying no joints to rust’ ° 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it ig considerably cheaper, strength for re than 
other description of metal lattice-work. ; 


BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the ef 
is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices, Pain 


UES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application. Also cop’ 
ee BREORT yan EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED ME 
IN ° 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Lr 


MES STREET, LONDON, EC. 


‘Works—WEST HARTLEPOOL, ° ~.— Teléphone'No. 1829. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


: The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
_ name and address of the writer—not in every case for 


publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. - Si, 
** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, & c., tt is par- 
ticularly requesied that information of this description be 


forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 


later than 2 P.M. on. Thursdays. 


——+ 


NEW READING CASE. , 
To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
at a nominal eharge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
_ application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


“ 


. For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 
‘ —— 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas. and 25.guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage “disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper. © 


~= *SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 


‘Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 2o00/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 100/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 


merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
© F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. | 


))TROWBRIDGE.—May 28.—The Technical Education Com- 


* Mittee offer premiums. of 4o/., 307. and 204. for designs of a 


technical school to be built at a cost of 5,0007.. Mr. H Led- 
Dey secretary, Castle Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


Ses CONTRACTS OPEN. 


? 


9 ABERDEEN.—April 13.—For works in erection of house at 
‘Huntly. Mr. Mackenzie, architect, 1 Bon-Accord Street, 


» Aberdeen. 


‘Street. 


ABERGAVENNY.—April 13.For erection of a: house near 
Coldbrook. Mr. B. J..Francis, architect, Abergavenny. 
BIDEFORD.—April 12.—For erection of a public slaughteér- 
house in the new cattle market... Mr. R. T. Hookway, archi- 
tect, Bridgeland Street, Bideford. 
BRIGHTON.—April 16.—For erection of quarters for the 
nurses and other works at the Sussex County Hospital. Mr. 
F, T. Cawthorn, architect, 170 North Street, Brighton, 
BRIGNALL.—For erection of a farmhouse and other works 
at Brignall, near Barnard Castle... Mr, J. F. B. Baker, Rokeby 
Grove, Barnard Castle. Be een a 
BROUGHTON (LANCS.).—April 16.—For erection of a police 
station at Broughton, near Preston. Mr. Henry Littler, archi- 
tect, 68 Fishergate, Préston. 
CoRK.—April 11.—For new offices and front at 35 Cook 
Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 South Mall, 
Cork. 
CORK. 


April 9.—For erection of parochial house. * Mr. 


| Samuel F. Hynes, architect, 41 South Mall, Cork. 


CORNWALL.—April 13.—For erection of a dwelling-house 
at Tresawle. Mr. George Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. 


. DALTON-IN-FURNESS. — ‘April 11. — For additions and 
alterations to Co-operative Hall. ~ Mr. Jno. Butler, architect, 
34 Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 

DEVONPORT.—April 13.—For building a bathing platform 
at the Morice Town bathing place. Mr. John Burns, surveyor, 
Municipal Office, Ker Street; Devonport. 

-DEwsBURY.—April 18.—For extensions to the Dewsbury 
and district technical schools. .Mr, J. Lane Fox, architect, 
‘Bond-Street, Dewsbury. . 

DipcoT.—April 9.—For completion of the church tower of 
St. Peter’s Church, North Hagbourne. Mr. G. R. McFarlane, 
North Hagbourne, Didcot. . 

DONCASTER.— April 13.—For erection of club and’ cate- 
taker’s house at the Hexthorpe Workmen’s Club and _ Institute. 
Mr. Baddiley, Priory Place, Doncaster. 


EDINBURGH.—April: 23.—For extensive additions. and 
alterations at the asylum, Rosslynlee. Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
architect, 16 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 


FARNHAM.—April 13.—For erection of laundry and kitchen, 
and - alterations at ‘workhouse. - Messrs. ‘Friend & Lloyd, 
architects, Grosvenor Road, Aldershot. 

HALIFAX.—April 13.—For additions to Victoria Mills, West 
Vale. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, 
Halifax: 

HALIFAX.—April 14.—For additions to brewery, Cote Hill, 
Burnley Road. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 South- 
gate, Halifax, 

HALIFAX.—April 20,—For erection of three dwelling-houses, 
&c., in Eversley Place. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 North- 
gate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—April 22.— For erection of two shops, with 
dwelling-houses, &c., at Woodside. Mr. Medley Hall, archi- 
tect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


HARMBy.—April 23.—For erection of two cottages. 
Hy. Storey, Harmby. 


HEBBURN.—April 14.—For extension of St. John’s mission-~ 
room, Hebburn. Mr. John Morris, Pelaw Main, ‘ 

HEXTHORPE.—April 13.—For building club and caretaker’s 
house‘at the Hexthorpe Workmen’s Club and Institute. Mr. 
Baddiley, Priory Place, Doncaster, 

IRELAND.—April 22.—For building boundary’ walls and 
other works at Donaghmore church, Mr-E. J. Toye, architect: 
Strand, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—April 9.—For erection of a court house in 
Cookstown, for the grand jury of county Tyrone. Mr, B. 
Stuart, secretary Tyrone Grand Jury, Omagh. . 


Mr. 


BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO. 


WARMING & WENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


62 WATLING STREET, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Heating by Hot Water, or High or Low Pressure 
‘Steam, expeditiously carried out on the* most; approved 
principles. Special attention given to Private Residences. 


ESTIMATES FREE: 
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- IpswicH.—April 19:—For addition of a.classroom to the 
“California School.. Mr. T. W. Cotman, architect, Northgate 
.Street, Ipswich. 


KENDAL.—April 15.—For erection of the Middleton schools. : 


Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 


Krnt.—April 11.—For erection of a house for the head 
~ master, for the Burham School Board. Mr. H. Bensted, archi- 
tect, Maidstone. 


LANCASTER.—April 16.—For rebuilding of the Liverpool 
“Bank, Limited, Lancaster. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
26 Highgate, Kendal. 

MANCHESTER.—April 21.—For construction of a retaining 
-wall at Gibbon Street open space, Holt Town. City Surveyor, 
‘Town Hall, Manchester. 


NEWINGTON, S.E.--April 18.—For erection of an electric 
‘lighting station in Penrose Street, Walworth Road. Messrs. 
_Kincaid, Waller & Manville, engineers, 29 Great George Street, 

Westminster. 

NEWPoRT.—April 18.—For erection of a board-room, ,and 
-<offices in Queen’s Hill, for the Guardians. Messrs. Benjamin 
Lawrence & Son, architects, Dock Street, Newport. 


NEwport.—April 28.—For erection of agricultural school 
buildings, farm buildings, dairy and workshops on the Harper 
Adams Foundation at Edgmond, Newport, Salop. Mr. H. 
‘Teather, architect, Andrew’s Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 


NEw Brompron.—April 18.—For building bakery, flour 
stores, &c. Mr. E. J. Hammond, architect, 111 High Street, 
New Brompton, Gillingham, Kent. 

NEw TREDEGAR.—April 19.—For erection of twenty-two 
houses at New Tredegar. .Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect, 
Duffryn House, Ystrad Mynach. 


ONGAR.—April 18.—For erection of a teacher’s residence at 
Paslow Common Schools} for the High Ongar School Board. 
Mfr. R: Mawhood, architect, Chelmsford. 

OLD NEwrTon.—April 14.—For alterations and additions to 
-a-house. Mr. Henry George Bishop, architect, Market Place, 
_ Stowmarket. 

OSWALDTWISTLE.—April 12.—For alterations and additions 
to school,-for the committee of New Lane Baptist School, 
Oswaldtwistle. Mr. John Yates, architect, 3 Tacketts Street, 
Blackburn. 
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No. 606. 


(LONG HOUR BURNING). 
150 to 200 hours with ONE pair of Carbons. foe 
Singly on 90 to 120 Volts. 
2 in. Series on 180 to 240 Volts. 
5 in. Series on 450 to 600 Volts. 


- Our SPECIAL Lamp Burns SINGLY on 180 to 240 Volts 


BEST in Quality. 

in Life. 

HIGHEST in Efficiency. 
SHORTEST in Length. 


WRITE FOR NEW PRICE LIST OF ALL PATTERNS. 


Romsry.—April 9.—For erection of a manse in the 
Hundred. Mr. James Jenvey, architect, Market Place, 
Romsey. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 27.—For erection of a lock-up at - 
Norton Woodseats. Mr. J. Somes Story, surveyor, County 
Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 22.—For erection of a fire and police 
station at the junction of Westbar and Westbar Green. Mr, 
Joseph Norton, architect, Alliance Chambers, George Street, 
Sheffield. hus 

SHEFFIELD.—April 9.—For extensions to the managers 
house, &c., for the Eckington and Mosborough Gas Company, 
Limited. . Messrs. Fisher & Son, architects, Eckington, 
Sheffield. % 

SHILDON.—April. 20.—For erection of six houses and 
thirty-seven cottages. Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 


SoutH Frerrisy.—April 16.—For various works required — 
in erection and completion of a house and stables at South 
Ferriby, for Mr. H. Brearley. Mr. Henry Bell Thorp, 
architect and surveyor, Goole. 


StocKTON.—April 14.—For alterations to the Turf Hotel, 
Stockton. Mr. Wm. Duncan, architect and surveyor, 35 Albert 
Road, Middlesbrough. ge ! 

SUNDERLAND.—April 19.—-For erection of a new post and 
inland revenue office. Mr. W. H. Strudwick, 14 Parliament 
Street, London, S.W. eee ha 

Sr. PANCRAS, N.W.—April 19.—For extension of Regent's 
Park generating station, 47 Stanhope Street, N.W. Mr. 
C. H. F. Barrett, vestry clerk, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, 
N.W. 

THETFORD.—April 9.—For widening the Rectory Bridge, 
Euston, near Thetford, 3 feet. Mr. F., Whitmore, architect, 
17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


TRIMLEY ST. MARTIN.—April 9.—For reroofing of church. 
Mr. J. S. Corder, architect, Wimbourne House, Ipswich. | 

ULVERSTON.—April 20.—For alteration and enlargement 
of boiler-house. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, architects, 
Ulverston. Bree oe 

WALLASEY.—April 21.—For erection of engine and boiler- 
house at the electric supply station, Seaview Road, Liscard. 
Mr. J. H. Crowther, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
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IERr PRICE. 


No 632. 


THE STEWART ELECTRICAL SYNDIGATE, LTD 


5 NEW COMPTON STREET, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 


~ J « 


DOUGLAS C. BATE, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.; Manager. 
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W.C. 


| 
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Se BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE GO, 
MARBLE 9 KESWICK, "CUMBERLAND. 
ALABASTER, &c. 


POT, GASSELS 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 
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WALSALL.—April 18.—For conversion of two cottages in 
Wisemore into house for caretaker, pulling-down cottages and 
workshops in the rear of same, erection of boys’ playshed, 
pulling-down and. re-erection of girls and infants’ closets at the 
Wisemore schools. Messrs. Bailey & McConnall, architects, 
Bridge Street, Walsall. 

Westwoop.—April 14.—For erection of a church, West- 
wood, Notts, near Codnor Park. Mr. Percy H. Currey, archi- 
tect, Market Place, Derby. 

WETHERBY.—April 12.—For alterations and additions 
required to brewery’ buildings at Whetherby. Messrs. T. A. 
Buttery & S. B. Birds, architects, Queen Street, Morley. 

WINpDsOR.—April 16.— For alterations to the laundry at the 
Windsor Union workhouse at Old Windsor, and fitting same 
with steam laundry plant. Messrs. Edgington & Summerbell, 
Windsor. 

WoopHoUsE —April 11.—For erection of five houses and 
shop on the New England Estate. Messrs. W. H. & A. 
Sugden, architects, Cavendish Street, Keighley. 

Woo.LwicH.—April 9.—For erecting engineering workshops 
at the rear of Lower Market Street. Messrs. Church, Quick & 
Whincop, architects, William Street, Woolwich. 

YorkK.—April 19 —For erection of a block of laundry build- 
ings and chimney at the workhouse.. Messrs. Penty & Penty, 
architects, Lendal Chambers, York. 


A RELIC OF THE CRIPPLEGATE FIRE. 


MEssRs. JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, of Baltic Wharf, Waterloo 
Bridge, S.E., have a very interesting exhibit of some of their 
white glazed bricks, which were used many years ago in one of 
the buildings which were burnt down in the recent great fire at 
Cripplegate. The effects of the fire are plainly to be seen in 
connection with the glaze on the bricks, which in many cases has 
melted, showing the enormous heat these bricks were subjected 
to, which may easily be realised when we say that it takes 
practically the same amount of heat to melt the glaze used by 
Messrs. Cliff as would be required to fuse steel. The most 
important feature, however, is the fact that the bricks them- 
selves are absolutely undamaged. This applies to seconds as 
well as the better class, samples of both of which can now be 
seen at Baltic Wharf. Those interested in -the fire-resisting 
quality of bricks would be amply repaid for the expenditure of 
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SSeS 


@ WILLIAMSON, 


ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 


Inn Road, W.O. OATALOGUES FREE. 


time involved in a visit to Baltic Wharf by an inspection of the 
specimens-in question, and might with advantage at the same 
time bestow a passing glance at the large and varied stock of 
architectural terra-cotta, glazed tiles (in imitation of brickwork-.. - 
for the lining of new or old walls), porcelain baths, sinks, 
urinals and other goods, in the sound quality of which this old—- 
established firm take a justifiable pride. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE N.A.P. Window Company, Limited, of 159 Victoria. 
Street, Westminster, have just completed their new catalogue, 

which has been in course of preparation for the last two and a 

half years, and it is not too much to say that the result amply 

justifies the labour which has been expended upon it. Con- 

sisting of close upon 500 pages of well-printed and abundantly 
illustrated description of the various patents relating to windows-” 
and their accessories on which the Company has built up its- 

well-deserved reputation, the work may fitly be described as 
unique, and as its completeness is mainly due to the great 

number of practical suggestions and special requirements- 
which have from time to time been received from architects 
and builders, the catalogue may be referred to with confidence” 
when the most suitable form of window for a building is under 
consideration. 

Practically every variety of in-and-out opening casement oF: 
sash window, whether in metal or wood, is fully described anc. 
illustrated, together with the numerous fastenings and apph— 
ances for ventilation, &c. There are also numerous illustrations- 
of the public and private buildings in which the different: 
specialties of the N.A.P. Company have been advantageously” 
employed, and it is an undeniable fact that many lives might 
be saved annually were the adoption of windows which can be- 
cleaned from the inside rendered obligatory, thus obviating the: 
old-fashioned and dangerous practice of performing the task 
while sitting or standing on the window-sill. That the merits. 
of the N A.P. window are being increasingly recognised is: 
satisfactorily demonstrated by the numerous testimonials re- 
ceived by the Company, whose work, however, is not confined 
to fenestration, as they have now established an art metal’ 
department, and. judging by the excellence of designs for’ 
gates, grilles, &c., furnished by their artist, Mr. George C. 
Haité, R.B.A., this department should speedily develop into a 
very important branch of their already extensive business. 


WORKED TO PLAN OR 


O-EXTRAGTORS. aspuatte pavina COMPANY. 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near. 
i Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Oolour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 
‘* Model Dwelling,’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


DARK GREEN. oe) 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


OLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Oloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 64 
Offion: 175 Strand. London, W.O. 


and .ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


SPECIFICATION. 


BROKEN STONE, 


: i a ] i ih i ie i ESTAB.] _ LIMITED. ie71. Davin’ sae Kent ts 
ta i mM —~ af | \ ih | eee, in Polished Work 
OE eee W. H. MURRAY & C0.» 
a LIMMER, LONDON.” 862, 47 & 48 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C... 
MEN aa eal 4 LI Fi ™ 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE “ZOHLINING 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roots, CONDUCTORES, 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Hrectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(ate J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.O. 


ROMAN MARBLE, 

GLASS, and 
TERRAZZO 
Mosaics, 


fo 2eaee. 


- MARBLE 


FLOORS & ARCHITECTURAL WORK” 


ESTIMATED FOR. 


ANSELM ODLING & SONS, LTD. 
Crown Wharf, Poole St., London, N. 


et 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 


ESLABLISHED 1868, 


ogy Sige Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. a ey, Manufacturer of TENTS, AWNINGS, TARPAULINS cna 
outs ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. By. 5%, Cty ion, FLAGS, for Sale or Hire. 
aot m Xe Inside and Outside Blinds, Scaffold Cords and Fall Hopes: 
gs 4& mb ER. hai iB aes 28 NT RACTOR. Mog hom Nets for Oricket, Tennis, Football, &c, : 
oy 2 OnING Tools IN THE KmNcDom. ¥ NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 


‘97 LISSON CROVE, LONDON, Nw 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TENDERS | ean 
ae TIM Ken ey : For erection of a building and the construction of foundations rey 
ABERGAVENNY. for gas plant at the sewage-disposal works. . Mr, G. 
For erection of a Welsh Presbyterian church, with schoolroom, CHATTERTON, engineer, 46 “Queen Anne’s Gate, Ness ; 
&c., adjoining, at Llanover. Mr. B. J. FRANCIS, architect, minster, S.W. 
Abergavenny. Otte i GUNNING, 30 Crayford Road (accepted) . £335 oO 
H. Smith ‘ 2 ‘ elfen £1424 O° ©} For constructing.and lining a borehole for the supply, of water 
Lewis & Co. , ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1,420 0 0 to the sewage- -disposal works of the Erith Council. Mr, ~ 
Morgan & Evans ~, ‘ ‘ : : 1,407 . 70 G. CHATTERTON, engineer, » 46 Queen ABS Gate, West- 
J. G. Thomas , . P “ 15245). 010 minster, S.W. ; 
rE Morgan . 1,240 0 O Dukes & Ockenden . » revs te ab «apa aaa 
TiS. FOSTER; ibeteat enny ee 1,190". 6 © Le Grand & Sutcliffe . uy 96.17 7 
BIRMINGHAM. R. REEVES, 1 Colebrooke Street, porn (accepted ) 65 i076 
For erection of cottage homes ‘at’ Erdington. Messrs. ESSEX. ie 
FRANKLIN, CROSS & NICHOLS, architects, Union Cham- | For erection of two classrooms to accommodate 120 children 
bers, Temple Row, Birmingham. and cloak- -rooms, &C.5 at the boys’ and ° girls’ schools at 
ip Parnell’ Son , : ; 5 - £46, 729 0 0 Leigh-on-Sea, Mr. F. E. SMEE, architect, 12 West Smith- 
J. Bowen 4 ‘ f . . 48.779 06 field, London, E.C. Quantities” by 'MroJ. E. GOODCHILD, 
J. Barnsley & Sons . : : aiecmes 45,668 o oO 81 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. ~ ane 
H. Willcock & Co. : ‘ : : 45.300: 0" 0 Hammond & Son : . .. cr: 00 
Smith & Pitts . A : ; ; 45,175. 0 (0 E, West ‘ . : : . to 
W. Robinson SP ree iicen sen : 44,950 0 _O Symes 33,7305 Se 
J. Moffatt & Sons . F : ‘i : 44,900 0 oO THORPE & Son, Leigh- on- Sea (accupted « 11,649 Vole 
HERON ERO i re ee ae ALAS TO oO Bullock & Patten oF OY ~ 8 1,444 070 
CG all : i ¥ is 44,450 0 0 Architect’s estimate . ‘ si ‘ (oer 7050 Oo oO % 
W. Sapcote & Sons F : . 43,958 oO oO EXMOUTH. IRIE 
T. Johnson ‘ ° . 43,670 O O| For erection of detached villa.on the Halsdon Estas Messrs: 
T. Rowbotham 42,777, 9. O KERLEY & ELLIS, ES Exmouth. 
W. LEE & Son, Avenue Road, Agu (accepted AZ 7 2UINO Oo A. Hayman . 40,30 118 0 
B. Whitehouse & Sons 41,983 0 oO H. DART, Exmouth (accepted) . : 1,250" 0-comee 
J. Lowe & Sons : 49,795 O O} For rebuilding premises, Chapel Street. Messrs. KEARLEY & 
Gowing & Ingram (withdrawn) “ By mie XoeAeye dH oy atei(o ELLIS, architects, Exmouth. we 
BUCKNALL. if J. Lacey : : : : : . £680 oO 0 
For pumping-station buildings, &c,, for Stoke Rural District R. B. Ponsford ° : Se tage - «+ 649 0 0 : 
Council. Mr. LARNER SUGDEN, architect, Miles Bank i Dart : : : ¥ » 505 0 0 
Chambers,:Hanley. Quantities by the architect, W. H. Perry : , cect eee) Eases 
Jesse Cope , : ‘ 2,009 18 10 A, HAYMAN (accepted ) . . * tant gee er 
Walley & W ooliscroft , | ‘ 1,800 0 0 GODALMING. ‘ 
G. A. Foster... ; : ‘ a 1,741. © ©| For proposed works. in making-up Holloway Vale Road, 
T. Goodwin , ; é E aly £ 1,500; 04,0 &c.; Mr. SAMUEL WELMAN, surveyor, Church ‘Street, 
C. Cornes . : : ° ‘ ‘ s yDs5 501 HO740 Godalming. 
Moss & Son. . : ‘ ‘ é ovat S271iO. +O G. A. Franks ; 3 2 . : , Bien OR 
Sampson Salt : i el, 406) FOO Streeter Bros. . Fi OS Raa e 
J. BAGNALL, Fenton (accepted ) St R27 h0bAa 2 C. HORN, Godalming (accepted) . oS ox; 305 a Won 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
: “3 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & & Kast Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bitisay Juantities, Specisicationsand Reports 
Oepied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
BOLOURED DRAWINGS “OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

FLAN at ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
i‘thegraphed and printed in colours. 

PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Instaiments, 8s.; oF wibh: Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
BPRAGUE'S T4BLES, upon application, or amped dizected 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPMED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Hqual to Lithography and 50 per cent. OHEAPaR. Lithography 
at moderate rates, 
Architects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. thee ace poco. 
cation, Abstract. Dimension, &¢ 
‘CHANOERY. "LANE, 


OLDACRES wy CONDON W.6. 


* Quantities ” Box, Sage i lal 28. each, 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor { for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & OO.'B 


ALABASTER 
urs om BLOCKS: 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EVRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS,. 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGER. 
c@ucils, Orayons, Indian Ink, ‘Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Jeh Squares, Drawing Paper,’ Oanvas; Panels, &c., and 
. Artista’ Materials uot every devoription, aon 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOU R8, 
Sola Agents for the Vnited Kinagdom— - 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM :& SON, 
20 PARLIAMES?T STREET, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
‘Westminster, S.W. 
Bupyeroe Diary and Tables for 1898, Duce 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

White ifine om blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST. POST FREE. 
H, T. MOUNTENEY & €O., = [st 


1810. j 
LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. 
GRA APHERS, and PRINTERS. . 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and ne yee “aed 
Specifications, Plans, & 


ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL, WRITERS, 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGH 


UANTITIES, &c., ELEOTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 

LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 

Mquansitfes" Box, 14 in. by 9in. by'5 in., 28. 6d. each; six 

for 12s,; Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HABDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C 

ae 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN OHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c.|’ 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
‘on don ~ Great’ New Street, Fleet Street, Ec. 


| MEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Every desoription of Artistio and Oommerolal| | 


DRAWING. OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. °— 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 
POORE’S Continuous: Drawing - Papers (vp to 

73 inches wide 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), | 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. — 
Send for Particulars, and send for Oi ana Bampiss. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED, 


MANUSORIPT COPIES or DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &0, 
PHOTO OOPIKS. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY j 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London. 0 
—— he eee 


JOSEPH © BLACKBURN, | 


Manufacturer and Erector of ‘Improved 
REGIS Tt EB R E D 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. » 


Gresham Ww orks, 


NOTTINGHAM 
“And LONDON. 


‘ChimneyColumn: | 

|| Pointed, hooped,raised, ano | |} 
repaired. .Noiqteppage: of jj” 

5 Works required, a 


Colliery Bignais 

a Hlectric Bells 

{ Supplied and fixed>  Hsti 
_mates free. Distance ne 

P  'gbjeot.) ok 


_ TELEGRAMS, 
Y “Blackburn, Nottingham." 


{penis .OASES FOR THE - APOHITEO af 
ice 2s,— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.G ~ 
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“GRAVESEND. 


SH ts. 


For adavtténs and, alterations to the Clarendon ‘Royal Hotel. 
(Mr. D. CARMICHAEL, architect, London. 


plied. 
Multon & Wallis _ . : ° ‘ 
Tuffee 
H. W. MARTIN, Gravesend (accepted ) 
Bar fittings, &c. 
S. Ransom &. Co., London (accepted ) 


GREAT MARLOW. 


For: making’ roadway’and brewery yard. 
surveyor, Great Marlow. 

PW abeec SOT. 8 0 Boks : 

W.*Lunnon . 5 

H. ‘HILL, Maidenhead nchteaNe : 


HASTINGS. 


For erection of boundary-walls, Bulverhythe. 


PALMER, Town Hall, Hastings. 
C. Hughes, St. Leonards : : . 


IPSWICH. 


oO oO 
is mee rGGO7'O oO 
s Siei,o25 0 G 

we ae ayl-10 0 


» Quantities sup- 


fs 241,125 


. W. 
Mr. J. H. DEACON, 


ahs, St 5S0,,0 1a 


,e e 508 © 10 
° « 448 Oi alG 

Via bey HTS 
. » £272 10 oO 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

For erection of new school—boys, 358 ; girls, 358 ; 

total, 1,138. The plans also include 

centre, cookery and laundry centres 
house, Daniel Street. 


LEIGH-ON-SEA. 


For addition of two classrooms to Board schools: ‘Mr. FRANK 
E. SMEE, architect, 12 West Smithfield, E-C. 
THORPE & SONS, Leigh (accepied ) . NLT Olga 0 


LITTLEBOROUGH. 


For erection of two shops, slaughter-houses, &c., at Featherstall. 
Mr. F. H, SHUTTLEWORTH, architect, Littleboroughi 


Accepted tenders. 
Henderson, bricklayer’ 
AF England, joiner. 


J. Rushton & Sons, slater. 


T. Blacka, plasterer. 


R. Hudson, plumber. 


infants, 422 ; 
a manual traming 
and schoolkeeper’s 


For ¢fipkement of boys’ department, general alterations, &c., Leslie’ & Co:; Limited “aint . £24,601 @%0 
at Wherstead Road school. Mr. T: W. Cor. AN, archi- R. A. Yerbury & Sons .4 . eoDI 23,384 0 0 
tect, Northgate Street, Ipswich. Quantities by Mr. f.S. C. Miskin & Sons .. + % ‘ : F 23{099 O O 
PARMENTER, dyorichs Killby & Gayford . 7 23,01II 0 O 
M. Death. «+. : ; oar : $2,926 “0 9 Stimpson & Co. ., F - 42,892 0 O 
F. Bennett : : : . ‘. “ 3a.1,9351. 0 0a Clarke & Bracey . : . : . 22,869 0..0 
Grimwood & Son bis ; ; 1,898 oO oOo W. Gregar & Son , : 2 : Y 22.830'40' FO 
C. Borrett . earl dco be. Z “| 1,880 0 0 J. Grover & Son .. : : oy Pe TOS ERO Gi 
G. Kenney : 7 " : ‘ P HSssItO CG Kirk & Randall : . : : 7 Za507 0 0 
W..-Grayston 4 ° 4 . . 1,816 0 oO i. Lawrance,& Sons * :. *..+, ony Be a Ne DAY CF 
C. Roper , , , . aR . » 1,798 © ©] For erection of new school—boys, 240 ; girls, 240°; infarits, 276 ; 
R. Girling . , . , : : OM s75 2.40 | O total, 756. Manual training centre and divisional offices, 
Parkington & Son : ‘ . aa P666000 » O Beck han (Rdad 
S. KENNEY (accepted). : . , » 1,638 0 oO Leslie & Co., Limited : , : . £26,887 13 2 
G. Sadler (withdrawn) : . wnt. 70: 0. 6 Clarke & Bracey ‘ ; : ; 25.706 Bete 
A, Gayford (withdrawn) . . ° ° « 1,454 0 0 E. Lawrance & Sons = eee i 25,247 0 O 
' KENDAL. W. Pattmson & Sons)... : : 25.20%, Ove 
‘For construction of a masonry waste weir and open-pitched Treasure & Son ; 24,795 0 O 
( channel in connection with upper reservoir, Bird’s Park. Holloway Bros. : q : : . 24,868 0 o 
Mr T..N. RITSON, engineer. G. E. Wallis & Sons ‘ - ; : Pe 7. bg 0 ly * Pera 
© T, & W. Dirkin Peo O; W. Downs , A ; , . ST 24010 (O00 
W. Carradice ‘ 2767 . 6 Edwards: & Medway * 22577 0.0 
J. W. Howlk, Bridge Biced ‘Kendal (accepted) . 256 fs 10 * Recommended for acceptance. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Buitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines a ss 

with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR 
For Prices and other Particulars apply so). 
JOBE Roor ROOKE, » WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
a aS LY 


WELLS & CO. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINCTON STREET, W. 


Complete Installations. 


Estimates Free. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


LIMITED, 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
“of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c, 


Hand Carving of every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


WALL TIES. 


i Illustrations, 
Prices, & Number 
to the cwt. of 
W eleven ° different 
patterns on appli- 
cation to 


NOYES C0. 
PL Onvone it 


Bu a TEP 


Wrought, 500in1lecwt,. 
No..3.; . 01 


ee we 


ASES for BI IN 
ie *Price 2s. BINDING 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTUFPY. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, 
CONTRACTS, 
PLANS, 


Lithographed in Best. Style and! 


with great expedition by 


PARTRIDGE 
ano COOPER 


- Architects & Surveyors’ Lithographers, 
191 & 192 FLEET STREET, 


AND 


1&2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


paths i in our OSA ie het hl PO of a Mt yes v {+ 
tiberal Discounts according to arrangements. | 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 


And for Large and Small Plants. 
COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
the most modern principle. . 


WM. JOHNSON & SON, fooncry, Armley, Leeds, 


Foundry, 


EBURITE PAIENCE. &. 


Alfred Whitehead, 
oakcris One FOR DECORATION 
IN CERAMICS. 


35-36 PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, LEEDS 
- JOHN CLARK, 


| 6,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD 8TREET, W.O. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WiREWORE. 


|For Lifts, Meo Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &c. 

| Special low quotations for Wirework for the “protection of 

pr cowe and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot supér. 

Price Lists and Taga tions post free on application. 

TABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Madan ‘Pheasantry, Londcn.” 

BPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS. 

eT 


2-PLY 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING 
With or without Boards. 


’ WILLESDEN PAPER AnDCANVAS WORKS, 


Willesden Junction, London, N.W: 
(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


Jx WEEKS & CO., LIMITED, 


-KINCG’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 

Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other valves, 

tested Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Connections and Fittings 
at lowest retail prices. 


Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London.” ‘Telephone No, 8729. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
— 
_Saeaa{_la_—"“Gwaseaeaeeeeeoeeooooooooooooeeee eee ee 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For erecting. school—boys, 2325. girls, 232; infants, 337; For painting interior and exterior, “ Victoria” (J. M.). 


total, 801; and special school for 60 children cookery Cur: l ; ‘ ; ; . 
centre, manual training centre, with playground ’on roof of E. ate es ; : { 3 ‘ ; “<0 Ne 
school for boys, Smith Street. « C.Gurling . i : . - ae ogg fel og 
J. Grover S Sons 2.) sc pcc nein yt 8 £17451 OAR Bristow. & Eatwell.. ©... we oe MATE Gg 
WwW. & F. J. Wood . ‘A + : ; 17,3490, O EF G=Minter : ; f ; zt cige Gee 
ew. Gregar & Son °. i i . : i 17,287 roummre) W. Brown (accepted ) : . ‘ ; . 9a tee 
“Treasure é& Son .\*: ; : K : 17,287*: 01.0 We Ros A Hide ; i gel : i Bat at e 
J. Carmichael . : : : ; 5 JR, TOS: One 
L. H. & R. Roberts . : . : * 17147 © ©) For painting interior (new portion) and cleaning interior old 
E. Lawrance & Sons* . d 5 4 2) 16;019' < Orne ane mie Ov a Sheer ) 8 ( 
‘or re-arranging, refitting and extending boys’ offices, altering Snewin Bros.& Co. . : ey - £628 Io o 
urinal and connecting to the existing drainage, Wornington eee aie , : . . ° ° e o oO 
< : : Ue : ; oO 
sas BS fae ate : £529 one Stevens Bros. ; : Be: <n, 378 eae 
Lathew Br Marchant & Hirst : : i 5 ee od orn 
athey Bros. : : : : d ; 519). OKO G. Bark ; . . : 
-Humpherson & Co. . ; , 5 ‘ SP Az5° Qo Beek oe : ‘ : + SO ee 
Marchant & Hirst , ; : . 3 . 3230 0 S. H. CORFIELD (accepted). : : : Pars Yc He 9 ne 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons* ie : : SIO. OO 


For painting interior (enlargement), East Lane. 


ater winding, cleaning, regulating and keeping in proper T. Willson . : . , ° : . - £348 0 0 
working order clock (including bells) in tower on a running A. White & Co. . : : : : - 283.0 0 
contract, Gordon House, Isleworth. Johnson & Co. . : : : : - 265 10 0 

Picts Wickasen &: ‘ : j : . £7 75. per annum. Holliday & Greenwood ; ; : ; «265%, Orme 

S. Abell* . ’ , : : : Wat if E. TRIGGS (accepted)... . ‘ °. .. #203 565 
‘For adapting an old house for schoolkeeper, Eleanor Road. For painting interior and exterior (enlargement) and cleaning 

Fu cane’ & Sons . . . . . val se % A oe et old Poniaa ay Midway Place. bn een 

q e : © e ° ° ° e a 4 ~‘ . (e} 

G. Wales* . : 3 2 ; : é 2163.18. 280 T. Willson . k a . : 580 2 0 
‘or adapting an old house for ee eee Enfield Road. - mente 2. ( 4 : ; i : oe : s 

Grover & Son. : ; ‘ : £075 oO Founeon Co ; ; j ; : ’ ; oh ee 

E. Lawrance & Sons . : : : : 650 0 oO W. BRown (acce ted) 4 ‘ . ; 3°5 6 

tlarrison & Spooner . ‘ 8 : ; » O42 "OO E Pp “ : ‘ i ee 

Treasure & Son ; 620 0 oO 

oF ; j 3 : : ‘ For painting interior and exterior, Cayley Street. 

Gardner & Hazell * . : ; j : 27 AOU @ TE Jackson. : ; ; : ; £548 4 0 

3 or painting interior and exterior, Bromley Road. E. Jackson & Son ‘ ‘ . = : - 492 0 0 

G. Summers : ; : : ‘ S317 427 20 ph Fiollidayinwe : : ; : : ued 27-20 
W. Banks «293-1410 Toy Dette : : ‘ 2 ‘ -' JR deen Ono 
C. G. JONES (accepted ) 265 16 o Johnson & Co. . 5 : : -. 1 remo 
C.S..Jones . ; : : SA 8 ia Eh 2AS TAS LO Gibb & Co. . . : : ; 2378.20 0 

* Recommended for acceptance. A. W. DERBY (accepted ) : ; ; z oS 7R .Dr HO 


AM HILL STONE. 
_DOULTING STONE. 


HiLu AND DOULTING ST co. 


ny eaten The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C.- Trask & Sons, ay Doulting stone 
“thief Pie NORTON. STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 16 Graven St., STRAND. 
© So ———er————reEeEEeEeEeESOeeeeeeeee 


ARMOURED DOORS 


AUTOMATIC OR NON-AUTOMATIC. 


&@& STEEL SHEATHED WOODEN DOOR 
WHICH IS FIREPROOF. 


‘OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE FIRE OFFICES COMMITTEE. 


ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, AND WILL NOT BUCKLE NOR WARP. . 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


DOWSON, TAYLOR & COMPANY. Ltd., 
14 VICTORIA STREET LONDON; AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 


PERRY & CO, |cssisstns'sssccers 


a aie BY APPOINTMENT. 1 CANDELABRA, - oe : 
Y Grofton Street, Bond Street, London. We Jrhe FINEST EXAMPLES. 


CATA LOGUEHS.. 


Web LYIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. -Office—175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued, 
Wor painting the exteriors of the following schools :— “ Forster.” 

“ Fox.” F. Britton . . é : : : ° -£231 9 O 
‘Unsigned . : s : ; ; M2TS Oo oO Gardner & Hazell » ; BD , THOaz- OF O 
Lathey Bros. ‘ : ; . , : i540: 0 McCormick & Sons. ; : : POOR iO 
W. Whiteley ‘ : z 5 i 3 ‘ 98 Io o Bristow & Eatwell : . ~ : 4 Abele o tis 18 oO 
KF. Chidley .* .*°*, ) oo eee o.oo STEVENS BROS. (accepted) . . : oo ak ae oa 
Me ak as . i : 5 ‘ ; ae 2 nf Morden Terrace. - 
‘Bristow & Eatwell ; , ; : : oe 60s 17) <O a me . . . ‘ ‘ , a3 i 3 

; ; ; : ; 8 1 . Musgrove : : ; 3 : ; shee 

F. T, CHINCHEN (accepied ) BOTS: 9 WAfianks ° . Ady o5 Gh 6 

Baltic Street. G. Summers ‘ : ? , ; ‘ ea CAl aA: 

E. Lawrance & Sons . ; : eee 7,170) .0..'0 G. Kemp. : : : : y ae Ok eer 

F. Britton . : > : . : : - 155 14 0 C: 52 Jores’. ‘ ; ; : ; F ihe: bey pe cote: 

Johnson & Co. . ; : “ : 539. 2.0 JONES & GROVES (accep/ed ) : : ; aes eget oyere: 

Gardner & Hazell : : : ; ; ert 3 1.0.0 : ; 

Buoemert (arcepiedy py 0 0 Summerford Street. 

G. Wales. : : ; ; : : Le ice ae pal 9 

Canonbury Road, W. Silk & Son APES A A i M37 391 as 

‘W.H. Wagstaff & Sons. ‘ i : PLZ LOO W. Martin . ; : 3 : ; ; 275° 400-0 

McCormick & Sons . ‘ » nal - ~si10 0 6 },)CollissWillmott “. , ; : ; . RT ec ears Ie 
W.Sik&Son . . : z ; : EOS. 02.0 Johnson & Co. . a, tal bay : . on eon oO 
J. Kiddle & Son . : : ‘ : OTTO. 10 G. Barker . : ‘ E . z 3 e245 ero. Oo 
GARDNER & HAZELL (accepted). : : oo OG J. KYBETT (accepted) . ; : : ; mAs Oo 

Matthias Road. Adys Road. 

¥. Britton. : : ; 2 ; 4 . £298 15 Oo H. Leney . : A : 234) O24.0 
‘Collis Willmott . ; é ; ; : Azzy OO Hs Ligeia ake wm. ¢ d ‘ Z ‘ : © 5200). Grn 
W. Martin . é , ‘ : : ; G00" .0 Star & Son . : : : : ’ : “4107. 10. © 
W. Silk & Son . 3 5 4 y : eic7 sO nO Frampton & Co. . : , ; s : ROR) OF 0 
G. Wales. F , f 4 : : eee 183 300 Jones & Groves . : : p : : ee IOO Lar O 
McCormick & Sons. : d J : ar6o O° 6 W. J. Mitchell. : : : : : . 160 0 0 
Stevens Bros. . ; é : : ‘ eA TAG Ce Si W. Akers & Co. . ‘ ; F : : ENP TS Oe O. 0 
G. Barker . 7 A : : ; - ot425. OFF © J. F. FORD (accepted) . : 4 - : “ip 159/.0' O 
S. H. CORFIELD (accepted ) . , ‘ et eepeen4O).071 0 Ne pede, Pasir 

Lyham Road. H. Line : : A - : 2 . eh 22d Oy 0 
E. P. Bulled & Co,‘ . : + I5 per cent. on schedule. G. Summers. - : , : : f . 208 18 o 
Rice & Son . ‘ : : , : ‘ vA 1030.0. © W.'Akers & Co. . F : ; ‘ 3 “Qld. .0-5 0 
H. & G. Mallett . : ; , : : WEI O2 Ol, O C..S. Jories . : : : : : : TES. O “oO 
J. Carmichael ~ . ; ; : . : wetLZO 20) O G. Kemp. ? : : , f : oAeh he On O 
Garrett & Son’ . ‘ : é : Sy tiny els eye ae) W. Banks . , : : : - : wel 30, 10%. 6 
E. B. Tucker ? ‘ “ ‘ . : eG TO: 0 Frampton & Co. . : : d : ; {135 Ooo 
E. TRIGGS (accepted) . : - : : Bvt i) ons, LILLY & LILLY, LIMITED (accepted) . 5 er hye OO 


AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


Blue Cape Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, and most Effective Removable Covering extant, to prevent 
Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &c., &c., in Private Houses and Publie Buildings. 
Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows :—‘ We have pleasure in stating that the work done by you is 
entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 
specialties will induce business.—We are, &c., &c.” 


For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY. LIM. Head Offices: 8 Minories, London, E.C. 


“TRICO” 


RUSTLESS . 


FURNACE PANS 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


GUARANTEED TO BE RUSTLESS, AND 
AFFORD PERFECT PROTECTION TO LINEN. 


Sole Makers THE RUSTLESS IRON Co., KEIGHLEY. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


House Oistern fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Oharcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and Portabls 
|| _,With a Oistern Filter. auperier to any others, Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, J uly 1866, November 1867, and May 1970, Oistern 
: “i's. : The Lancet, January 12,1867. 

Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1874, 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 
Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandri , by H.B.H. 

‘ gt Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of. Cambridge, the lite of the Ag ten ae eel gee Fj 
Landon, Middlesex, os George's, 0 ree vie eee be fae and Droboe Pitsee an ea and Hrs a Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &o. 
and at e Schools esta ed by the Schoo] Beard fer Lcnden. Pocke ers, 48. 6d, and 6s. each. H q. 3 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting impurities in Water, 10s. 6d, and 2ls.each, ‘ quechold and Fanoy Filters, trom 7. 6d. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON, 


} 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continucd. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
Mantua Street. Fairfield Road. 
B. E. Nightingale : : ax} £18 (oe) J. F. Holliday r ‘ F a 4145.0 o 
J. Carmichael. : 5 : . ‘ 120;40 <0 E. Jackson & Son : ° ‘ ‘ | A309 oO 
Rice & Son . , k 3 5 F 2 .Abkg {0.0 A. E, Symes 4 “ 4 ° ‘ 027 20° © 
E. B. Tucker A 5 ‘ ‘ SHeT L7e We G. Wales. : ; ‘ ‘ ° ‘ « 109 9 o 
Garrett & Son. : : oaths: WOvse Gibb & Co. . : . ° : ‘ ‘ 2: 96-0 Oo 
E. P. BULLED & Co. (accepted) . ; 2113) SOG S. H. Corfield  . sot ; ‘sane ©. cs FD 10 
Vreriao Road. A. W. DERBY (accepted) : ‘ e A i, ODORS. 
fe digopes SSOD. as ‘ . é , 52,187 JO 50 
Lathey Bros. ; ‘ _ 4 t 4 i 179. 20°. -@ ' 
W. Vi Goad. ° ° e o ° ® 9 125 (0) {@) pebeadbarencss eh oy 
E. Triggs : 2 re : . 123 0 o| For alterations and additions to bé executed to Fair Home. 
B. E. Nightingale A ; LLS,.© 0 Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, 
fo 3s Ford : & é A a lIl Oo Oo E.C., and CEPIBEEOR Kent. 
Lilly & Lilly, Limited . ‘ : : 07,086 E.R. Thorne. : ‘ . £220 10 © 
G. BRITTAIN (accepted) ° . ° nai<89 00 W. Owen. ‘ ‘ . Ue: - 19417 © 
Somerford & Son*:', eat Oty : ° » 185 0 0 
Bell Street. ig ana rat { oH 
y MM 
F, Chidley . ; : : : ° ¢ » £167" 0, 0 * "WM ccapited with additions. 
J. Simpson & ‘Son . - . . . 147 10°%*O 
Bristow & Eatwelk : ° ere Catia A 
Wm. Whiteley a : : : EO ky eG SCOTLAND. posiod 
W. -Hornett . f : 4 x ; 124 © ©'| For erection of a school at Insch. Mr. G. SUTHERLAND, 
W. Chappell SAM oS Psa. Vela: a ane architect, 115 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
Marchant & Hirst : : ; - Os Sas Accepted tenders 
YCHED d) ; : : e OS. O : 
F. ‘T. CHINCHEN (accepte F. Manson, Insch, mason. 
sei wall Road. T. E. Archibald, Huntly, carpenter. 
Johnson & Co. . D £240 0 Oo J. Watson, Huntly, plumber. 
A. White & Co. . ° m . . e » J235 400 J. Seivwright, Inverurie, plasterer. 
C. 5; Jones . : ° ° . ° ° » 225 0 O Steele & Sons, Kennethmont, slater: 
W. Banks . : , : : 5 , wed #5 Saat oO Mason & Son, Aberdeen, painter. 
E. Triggs. . : : ‘ : 6tA7, TRO Total, £2,680. $ 
Rey Ae (accepted) . : ‘ ; : * 135 10 © | For extension and improvement of Huntly water-supply. Mr. 
Betts Street. JAMES BARRON, enginect 156 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
E. Jackson &’ Son ; : : . : » £1600 0 G. Rhind . : 3 ‘ : f -4,2;288, 12 7 
J. F. Holliday . , ° ; ° ‘ ant 55 ab. 2 J. Adam & Co.” ‘ ° . $i =2pddOeey 7 
A. White & Co. . . ° ° j : 3 45 +O>O P. Stewart ° ‘ : ° ve WyOkd ae 11 
LIS ee A A io : oi tad O10 Wala. omits eg i 1g tS 
A. W. Derby f 4 : : ; ; #13510). P. Bisset & Son. 5 $ ; ‘ ‘ y eg OG cess. 3 
D. Gibb’& Co. . ay Rea : ; : 54130 0-0 J. Wilson . of gene . « a WyG5S 59 4 
G. Barker ; . : «0 LIQ, 0 © J. McConnachie : 1,643 14 7 
S. H. CORFIELD (accepted) . A . 89 0 O J. H. CLark, Richmond Place, Elgin (accepted ) 1,550 0 O 


B. RIGHARD ISAAG, FIRE ENGINEER, grass g iRONFOUNDER, COPPERSMITH, & 


Brass and Copper Work, Pumps, all kinds of Plumbers’ Material, Locks, Ironmongery, Iron Castings, Picks Shovels, and Road ‘Pools ; 
FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR BRIGADES, BUILDINGS, AND PRIVATE US 
FIRE MAINS AND PUMPS FIXED. 
No Building or House is Safe after the Great Fire in London without a Chemical Fire Engine.—Price [5/= to £7. 


These Portable Engines are exactly on the same principle as the Chemical Fire Engine now used by the Liverpool Fire Brigade with most satisfactory results, 
BAR FITTINGS, BEKR ENGINES, GAS AND ELECTRIO LIGHT AND BELL FITTINGS. 


45> SOUTH JOHN STREE TX, LIVERPOOL. Tcrruic me LIVERPOO! 


Prize Medal, Liverpool, 1886. Silver Medal for Fire Appliances, Wirral Show. Birkenhead, 1893. Prize Medal and Two Certificates, Health Eanibition, Liverpool, 1894.” 


A. FALDO “ass koTHERHITHE st. LONGON, 9. E 
9 283, 285 ROTHERHITHE ST., on onl, 
€ 2 Contractor to H.M. Government and various Public Bodies, ; 
Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


EeTapn ISHED 1851. 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH & FOREIGN ASPHALTES 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF. ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND LAID. 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH-HOUSES, & 


Parquet Floors Laid in Gpesially Prepared Asphalte. Hichest Réferonter Given. 
FALDO’S ASPHALTE IS UNSURPASSED FOR DAMP COURSES, VERTICAL WALLS, &e. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” ESTABLISHED 1861 ED 1861. National Telephone No. 7022, 


DsrAacesen 1851. 


JOHN BROTHERTON LIMITE 


Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. __ 


MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EVERY PURPOS! 
PLEBASH APPLY FOR Lists. | mie sss 


VOLUME LVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Stay Shsobelt bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. “Price ‘128. 6d.. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, We. | 
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OTTERBURN. 
For erection of barn and forty-six stall mistal, loose-boxes, &c., 
and for alterations and additions to residence. Messrs. 


BARBER HOPKINSON & CoO,, architects, Craven Bank | 
Chambers, Keighley. 
Accepted tenders. 
J. Wharton, mason and joiner. 
J. Greenwood, plasterer. 
SURREY. 
For erection of private house in Albion Road, Sutton. Mr. Sv. 


PIERRE HARRIS; architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C., and 
Orpington, Kent. 


A. J. Thomas & Sons q 5 : ‘ PAY, 72E° 4° 0 
Horrocks . : . ‘ F : - e.6r625 oO oO 
E. Burnand : 5 ‘ ‘ > , a T,002" 0)" 'O 
: Holt & Son ° cy e ® 6 » 1,595 o ° 
H. Somerford & Son : \ ' : PES 7a OO 
TAW: Graty 2 ° ® ° Rey O FO 
Potter* . : PIO 710!) O 
% Accepted as ; modified. 
SWANLEY. 

For erection of two villas, Swanley, Kent. Mr. ST. PIERRE 
HARRIS, architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C., and 
Orpington, Kent. 

Somerford & Son . : . ' ‘ a2 1,220 0. oO 
T. Knight . z Pos © 8 ‘ : 960 0 0 
Stebbings & Pannett. : athe he ‘ : 950 0 oO 
J. Lonsdale,*:.... : ‘ : : ths BOOTic, On4'O 


* Accepted after modification. 


For erection of six cottages, Hextable- Road, Swanley, Kent. 
Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, 
E.C., and Orpington, Kent. 

STEBBINGS & PANNETT (accepted) . i s38, 20-6 


For erection of eight cottages. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, 
architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C., and Orpington, Kent. 
STEBBINGS & PANNETT (accepted) . . £1,808 0, 0 


For erection of a pair of villas on the Birchwood Park estate. 


Mr. J. S. BROWN, architect, 148 Brecknock Road, 
London, N. 
Skinner. . . , . : : - 2,630 9 0 
Knight. : . : ‘ ex 43920, (O...0 
Stebbings & Pannett.. : a , : PAs At de On, .O 
Lonsdale : : . ‘ 1,893 0 Oo 


Tue BATH STONE FIRI 


: TELEGRAMS, 
" OOLITE, LONDON.” 
" OOLITE, BATH." 


Head Offices: 


SWANLEY—continued. 


For erection of six cottages. _Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, archi- 
tect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C., and Orpington, Kent. 


STEBBINGS & PANNETT (accepted) . « 2333020. 
WALES. 

For conversion of Plas Newydd House into school for higher 
standards. Mr. E. W. BURNETT, architect. Quantities 
not given. 

W. Francis . . - : : A ap hiory i) aot 
P, Gaylard 3 4 : . 2 F035 OugG 
E. Evans . 1,630 0 O 
RATTRAY & JENKINS, Pontycymmer (accepted ) 1,5 5.L.. On 10 


WALWORTH. 
For alterations and additions at the Beresford Arms, Beresford 
Street, for Mr. J. N. Turnham. Messrs. EDWARD BROWN 
& SON, architects, Commercial Street, Bishopsgate. 


Builders. 
Maxwell Bros., Limited . : : : UL haZky Ome 
Wm. Young ., : . . . : = 11,2000, GAO 
Trent Bros. A 4 J . ‘ ; 1 UIl790 OF-O 
re Salt . : . . Si 1, EOOMCOR 

ie Todd & Co. . . : . agi tL 3304 One 

cae Newton . : . z ‘ : BENE ieee ORG 
Ja, V.. Kaddle & Co... . . . 1,070 0.a 
TAPERELL & DAVIS (accepted ) ‘ ‘ PRN Le Ras Mele: 

Gasfitters. 
VAUGHAN & BROWN, LIMITED (accepted) . oO 
Jas. Steadman . : : : é ; ’ ET ee On 

Pewtlerers. 
R. Davis & Sons 5 “ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 Oger OA. Ore 
GRIMES & SON (accepted ) . ; : : 027 oso 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the cleaning and lighting committee of 
Edinburgh Town Council at a meeting on the 28th ult. con- 
sidered several proposed extensions of the electric lighting in 
public streets. The streets that were recommended for such 
lighting were Calton Road, Inverleith Row, London Road and 
from Donaldson’s -Hospital to Coltbridge. This report was 
afterwards considered at a meeting of the cleaning and lighting 
committee, and was approved. In addition it was agreed to 
light Grange Road from Salisbury Place to Marchmont Road. 


LONDON. DEPoTs— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L.& S.WR. NINE E-ms, 8S.W. 


BA TEL. 


IncorPoRatine PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., 1. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STON OO., Litd., 


RB. J. MARSH & OO, Ltd., 8. R. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES, gi® eats QUARRIES. | ¢ 
MONK’S PARK. G {uv gre ge igh BOX GROUND. | 
CORSHAM DOWN. we © & ye COMBE DOWN. | 
we CORNGRIT. ot! ane To be STOKE GROUND. 
_ Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. ge cbtainod only 8 | wesTWOOD GROUND | Rogistered 
fRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firme, La | TRADE MARK 


W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


_IMMOVABLE 


OK F 


HOO BL 


ACGME 


' 
x 
ir 
r 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


prey Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


| THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY. Ld,, ” 
Chief Office and Works: GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 


anything before produced 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. PAUL’3: NELSON'S TOMB. TRIFORIUM 
OVER sOUTH AISLE. : 


ST. MAKY-LE-STRAND. 


$8 BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 


TRADE NOTES. . 


THE new schools, Llangollen, are being warmed and venti- 
lated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, patent 
exhaust roof ventilators and special inlet tubes. 

THE Messrs. Cooper have now in their workshops at Great 
Pulteney Street an interesting example of modern artistic 
wood-carving, viz, a beautifully modelled ceiling, a replica of 
the timbered roof at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE memorial-stones of a new Baptist chapel have been laid 
in Tenterden Street, Bury. The’ old Knowsley Street Baptist 
chapel was opened about forty-five years ago, and it is now to 
be superseded by a handsome modern structure, to be erected 
at a cost of 5,000/. 

THE interesting old church of St. George, Douglas, Isle 
of Man, is about to be taken down on account of the unsatis- 
factory condition’ of the building. Some little time ago 
upwards of 2,000/. were spent upon its restoration, but it is now 
found necessary to rebuild the church. 


THE new buildings of the Middlesex Hospital for the ac- 
commodation of female cancer patients are now rapidly ap- 
‘proaching completion. Since 1792 the Middlesex Hospital has 
contained special accommodation for cancer patients, and so 
largely has this distinct charity been sought after that from 
time to time, as opportunity offered, the Weekly Board of the 
Hospital felt compelled to add to the original size of the 
charity, and at the present moment there are three wards for 
female cancer patients, containing twenty-six beds. But this 
space proved to be not enough, as out of 1,564 patients who 
placed their names on the reyister for admission during the 
last ten years only 1,365 were admitted, 199 dying before their 
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turn arrived. The Board accordingly decided to erect a new 
building in Nassau Street, and 11,000/. has been raised for the 
purpose. 

THE foundation-stone of the extension of St. John the 
Baptist’s day schools, Tuebrook, was laid on April 2, the 
schools having been found inadequate. The new buildings 
will. comprise :—In the boys’ department, provision of new 
classroom, lavatory. and cloak-room, and an enlargement of the 
classroom; in the infants’ department, enlargement of the 
schoolroom and provision of new- babies’ room, new cloak- 
room and lavatory accommodation ; in the girls’ department, 
enlargement of the school, new classroom and enlargement of 
present classroom for use. as cookery school, with scullery, 
store, complete range, &c., and separate porch for entrance. 
New lavatory and cloak-room are also provided. The drainage 
scheme has been revised, and the school generally brought. up: 
to date. Accommodation will thus be provided for 244 addi- 
tional children, making a total of 900. The work is being car- ~ 
ried out from the plans and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Woolfall & Eccles, architects, 60 Castle Street, Liver- 
pool, the contractor being Mr. W. Knight, of Tuebrook. The 
extensions will cost 1,700/. 


VARIETIES. 


THE new fever hospital erected at Thornhills, Clifton, by: 
the Brighouse Joint Hospital Board has been formally opened. — 
Messrs. Sharpe & Waller, Brighouse, were the architects. 

THE new infectious hospital which the city of Worcester 
has erected at Newtown, at a cost of upwards of 10,000/., was: 
opened with considerable ceremony on April 2. It is built on 
ie pavilion plan, the architects being Messrs. Henry Rowe 

< Son. ; 
ON Saturday the committee of the Perth Town Council. 
met with Mr. Westland, of Messrs. Blyth & Westland, 
engineers, and opened the tenders for the new bridge. As it 
was found they considerably exceeded the estimate, they were 
remitted to the engineer for examination and report. 


THE beautiful estate of Ardmillan, near Girvan, has been 
sold by the trustees of the late Mr. Patrick Playfair to Mr. 
William Morton, of Birmingham. Messts. Moncrieff, Barr,. 
Paterson & Co., solicitors, Glasgow, acted for the sellers, and 
Messrs. Kirkhope & Hendrie, solicitors, Ardrossan, for the 
purchaser. The price was 32,500/. 
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THE restoration of Bradford] parish church is being pro- 
_ceeded with rapidly, and the citation for the faculty for addi- 
tional alterations was formally posted on Sunday. It has been 
resolved to open the recently discovered squint into the 
church on‘ the north side of the chancel, and the priest’s 
chamber will. be rebuilt as muniment-rooms, so that this quaint 
feature will be preserved in its original form. ; 

SEVERAL learned societies are taking steps with a view to 
preserving a map of Jerusalem in mosaic, which was recently 
discovered at Madeba, Palestine. This was found by work- 
men while excavating the ruins of an old church about to be 
rebuilt. ‘The entire pavement of the old edifice was a mosaic 
map of Palestine, that part containing the city of Jerusalem 
being more or less perfect. 

AN interesting discovery of Roman remains has just been 
made at Dorchester. A few days ago, while digging the 
foundations for the Church House in connection with All 
Saints, the workmen came upon part of a tesselated pavement 
and other indications of a Roman villa. A porringer in a good 
state of preservation was unearthed a few feet below the sur- 
face, together with a vase, apparently of great age. It is 
anticipated that further discoveries will be made as the work 
of excavation is proceeded with. 

THE newly-erected laboratory and science lecture theatre, 
balance and store-rooms, which have been erected at St. John’s 
College, Battersea, were opened on Tuesday afternoon, the 
5th inst. It was originally intended to have a two-storey build- 
ing, but the cost was found to be too great, so a design fora one- 
storey building was accepted. The elevation hasa red brick 
base and rough cast upper portion, the roofs are covered with 
green slating, and a system of top lighting and ventilation in 
the shape of dormers most cleverly treated, give a pleasing 
effect internally. The plan has been carefully considered 
throughout to allow of the most efficient working possible, and 
the result is highly satisfactory to all concerned. The fittings 
have been specially designed by the architects, who have been 
aided in their practical working by Mr. C. H. Buckmaster, of the 
Science and Art Department. The whole are of white American 
wood and teak benches, the white wood being stained green 
and varnished. The architects are. Messrs. A. H. Ryan 
Tenison & Edward Thornton, 7 Great College Street, West- 
minster; the contractors for the carcase Messrs. Gregory & Co., 
of Clapham Junction; the heating by low pressure by Messrs. 
Messenger & Co,, of Loughborough; and the fittings by Messrs. 
Band & Tatlock, of 14 Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
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THE plans for the proposed alterations to the areas 
Royal, Preston, prepared by Mr. John P. Briggs, of Effingham’ 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, were approved at the meeting” 
of the Town Council on March 31. The pulling-down will 
commence directly after Easter, and the theatre will be opened 
on October 3. 

A MEETING of Liverpool merchants and shipowners on 
Tuesday considered the proposed high-level bridge over the 
Mersey, uniting Liverpool and Birkenhead. The viaduct 
would be two miles long, having a roadway 62 feet wide, with 
one span of 2,000 feet and two others of 1,000 feet each. The 
headway above high water would be 120 feet, and the cost of 
the scheme would be nearly three millions. The meeting 
pronounced in favour of some high-level bridge, without 
committing themselves to this particular plan. 

THE annual dinner of the officials of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion gas and electricity departments was held in the Trades 
House restaurant last week. The company numbered over 
100 gentlemen. 

THE following report on the behaviour of bricks in the 
recent Cripplegate fire has just been issued by the committee 
appointed by the Kent and Essex Brickmasters’ Association :— 
“We have to report that on February 8 we inspected the scene 
of the Cripplegate fire, under the direction of one of the salvage. 
corps, and found the condition of the materials used in the: 
buildings to be as under :—(1) Ordinary stock building bricks, 
quite uninjured ; (2) perforated bricks, broken to pieces, and 
where they were used for outside facing the front face was gone 
and the perforations exposed ; (3) blue bricks, faces gone ; (4) 
red bricks, faces gone and destroyed ; (5) stone, cracked and 
destroyed ; (6) iron girders, mostly twisted and curled up ; (7) 
wooden beams, charred, but practically otherwise uninjured ; 
(8) match-boarding used for panelling the walls, burnt to 
tinder. We think the conclusion to be drawn from the action 
of this fire upon the brickwork is that the stock bricks, although. 
not even of the best quality, were—as they have also proved to 
be with regard to the action of chemicals, climatic, atmospheric 
and other influences—quite unaffected. The reason of this, 
we think, is that stocks, from the large amount of silica in the 
brick-earth from which they are made and from the mode of 
manufacture, are of the nature of a fire-brick. Bricks made: 
purely of clay and especially when made by machinery are not 
so able to resist the action of fire. In our opinion it was proved 
beyond doubt that ‘stone facings, as used in London, are the 
worst material to resist fire.” 
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ELECTRIC. NOTES. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the electric committee of -the Man- 
chester Corporation, which had been -called. to consider a 
proposed extension of the city electric-lighting system to 
Withington and Moss Side, under agreements with the With- 
ington and Moss Side authorities, was held on the 3Ist- ult. The 
estimated cost of extending the system to these suburbs and of 
completing certain works is 138,000Z. It was decided to apply 
for sanction to borrow 150,000/. ; 

TELEPHONES are, it is said, to be placed in the wards of one 
of the Paris hospitals, within reach of the bedridden patients, 
so as to enable them to communicate with their friends outside. 
‘There will also be an arrangement whereby the telephones may 
be switched on to a wire connected with a concert hall, so that 
the performance may be enjoyed by the invalids. 

THE question of extending the overhead system of electrical 
tramway traction to the Headingley, Chapeltown and Hunslet 
routes came up for consideration at a meeting of the Leeds 
highways committee last week. A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of the chairman (Mr. Hannam), the deputy- 
chair (Mr. Henry), Alderman Lawson, Mr. T. Ford and*Mr. 
Bowling, to report on the. subject at the next meeting of the 
committee. 

A PUBLIC meeting of the inhabitants of Kelty, N.B., is to be 
held on an early date to consider the advisability of introducing 
electric light into the village in preference to paraffin oil lamps. 
The lighting committee have received’ a report from the Brush 
Electrical Engineering Company, Limited, Edinburgh, regard- 
ing the proposal. The report proceeds on the basis that 500 
16 candle-power lamps will be required for private lighting, and 
12 arc lamps for public lighting. The schemes reported on are 
three in number. It would seem that the initial cost of an 
installation would amount to about 1,300/,. - The annual work- 
ing expenses are estimated approximately at 325/. 

AT the meeting of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Co., over 
which Sir E. M. Shaw presided, it was announced that, to meet 
the increased consumption, the directors had got a most 
advantageous site at Willesden, where it was intended to erect 
a large generating works, by which there would be no limit to 
the extent of the power they could produce. Negotiations had 
taken place for the conversion of the founders’ shares, and the 
directors had proposed to give fourteen of. the ordinary shares 
at par in exchange for each founder’s share, but the founders 
ultimately declined to receive less than 250 ordinary shares, 
terms which the directors considered far too high. Unless 


within a short time the directors were able to come to terms 


with the founders, they intended to issue a large portion of the — 


new capital to the ordinary shareholders at par, though they 
were informed that one of the founders intended ‘to restrain 
them by law. An interim dividend of 55. per share on the 
ordinary share capital was paid on October 15, and the 
directors recommended that a further dividend of 7s. per share 
on such shares be now paid, making a total distribution of 12s. 
per share for the year, or 6 per cent. on the capital. The 
dividend upon the new shares, being for six months only, would 
be 6s. per share, or one-half the total amount of dividend upon 
the original shares. A good deal of discussion followed, and in 
the end the report was adopted. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CLEETHORPES. 


THE National Industrial Trust, Limited, of London, have laid 
a scheme before the Cleethorpes Urban District Council for the 
erection of a sea-wall and the formation of a winter garden at the 
southern portion of that town. It is proposed to erect a sub- 
stantial concrete wall and to make a proper roadway on Sea 


Bank Road at an estimated cost of 13,000/. The whole of the - 


frontage 1s about 2,000 feet in length, of which 1,400 feet would 
be the company’s portion. . The offer made by the company to: 
the Council was to pay for half the cost, of building the sea-wall 
and the making of a roadway on their own frontage. The road, 
it is maintained by the company, would be chiefly for the 
benefit of the public, and would be of little advantage to the 
syndicate except that it would give another entrance to the 
winter gardens that it was intended to erect at the back. For 


the carrying-cut of the scheme some houses on Sea Bank Road — 


would have to be taken down. . A difficulty in the formation of 


a road was the posts near Rowston Street, which would have | 


to be removed, and in order to do this the owners cf the pro- 
perty there would have to be bought out. 

Practically in the centre of the embankment there would be 
a terrace 300 feet long, raised about 20 feet from the ground, 
and under this would bea skating-rink. The. grounds at the 
rear would cover about 33 acres, and would extend from 
Segmere Street on the north to the golf-links on the south, 
while they would go back from the sea-front as far as Humber- 
stone Road. In the centre would be the winter gardens and 
conservatory, 830 feet round, and in the rear a bicycle track, 
367 yards round. There would also be athletic grounds, a 
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theatre, concert-hall, refreshment-bars and band-stands. The 


‘proposed road would run right in front of the grounds. The 


carrying-out of these improvements would be a great advantage 
to the people of Cleethorpes, and would bring the place in line 
with other “sea-side resorts such as. Scarborough, Black- 


pool, &c. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Av a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, 
April 4; Mr. W. Worby Beaumont, president, in the 
chair, a paper was read by Mr. John C. Thresh, D.Sc., M.D., 


&c., entitled “The Protection of Underground Water Supplies.” 


The author pointed out in the first place that recent out- 
breaks of epidemic disease, due to polluted water supplies, had 
demonstrated in a terribly emphatic manner that there was 
either much wilful carelessness, which required to be rebuked, 
or’ much ignorance which’ required to: be dispelled. The dis- 


-coveries of bacteriologists ‘had: proved that these water-borne 


diseases were due to specific organisms, and these organisms 
might gain access to, and be carried by a water otherwise 
organically pure, as well as by an organically contaminated 
water, although the latter water would almost certainly be more 
liable to specific pollution, and therefore be more dangerous. 
Underground water: was derived from that portion of the 
rainfall which; passed by percolation into the subsoil. In 
this country nearly the whole of the exposed surface of the 
permeable strata was under cultivation, and on account of 


the facility with which water was obtainable the population 


thereon was considerable. 
be contaminated at its 


The subsoil water must, therefore, 
source, and were it not that 


there’ were powerful natural agencies at work capable of 
- producing perfect purification, underground waters would be too 


dangerous to be utilised for public supplies. Where such water 
was collected in close proximity to houses, from wells sunk in a 


» Sewage sodden ‘subsoil, it was notoriously liable to pollution, 


and was 4a prolific cause of the dissemination of disease. The 


‘records of the outbreaks of typhoid fever and cholera in this 


country were sufficient proof of that. These impurities, how- 
ever, were not carried far in a compact permeable subsoil, 
although in a fissured stratum they might be carried very con- 


through the subsoil the organic matter became broken down, 


During the progress of the polluted water | 


and finally oxidised or burnt up, the ashes (carbonates, chlorides, 
phosphates, sulphates) alone remaining to afford evidence of 
the previous contamination. The particulate matter, including 
the micro-organisms, was more or less completely removed by 
the process of natural filtration implied by the percolation, and 
it seemed certain that specific organisms gaining access to the 
subsoil water speedily perished. There was no record of any 
outbreak of typhoid fever being caused by underground water 
taken from a’wisely selected and properly protected site. 

The investigations of Pettenkofer, the researches of Hanser 
and the recent experiments of Martin and Robertson all tended 
to prove that the typhoid and cholera bacilli could only flourish 
near the surface and in a polluted soil, and Fraenkel had shown 
that the subsoil, even where the soil above had been grossly 
contaminated: for a long period, was quite free from germs. 
That resuit, the author stated, he had recently been able to 
confirm in the examination of sand taken from various depths 
below the ground surface. -At 4 feet very few organisms were: 
found; below 5 feet none were discovered. These facts sup- 
ported Koch’s statement that “we have no reason to keep out 
of consumption the subsoil water which can be found nearly 
everywhere. On the.contrary, we cannot find a better-filtered 
water and one more protected against infection.” Although the 
use of water from shallow wells sunk in populous neighbour- 
hoods was not to be ,commended,.there was very little doubt 
that in many such places.a perfectly safe water could be obtained 
from the subsoil, from a properly constructed well, with clean 
immediate surroundings. Shallow wells supplying only a few 
houses drew water from an exceedingly limited area, the cone 
of depression rarely exceeding 5 or .6 feet in diameter,, 
and it was the ground surface over that cone which required 
special protection. A shallow well yielding 45,000 gallons of 
water per day, and depressing the water level 9. feet, would 
produce a cone of depression with a base about 34 feet in 
diameter in a sandy subsoil. Round such a well there should 
be a protective area with a radius of 30 feet, upon the surface of 
which no contaminating matter should be deposited, and which 
should beso guarded as to prevent the public having access. 
Encircling this should be an outer zone, which might be used 
for grazing purposes, but not otherwise manured. | The area of 
this outer zone would have to be decided upon in each case 
after a due consideration of all the factors involved, such as the 
contour of the ground, the direction of flow of the ground 
water, the depth and fluctuations of the water-level, &c. In 
certain cases an elliptical area would be preferable to a circular 
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‘one, especially in the case of springs. Where collecting 
-channels fed the well, these should be not less than 10 feet 
‘below the ground surface, and included within the protective 
area, and within the inner zone of that area if possible. 

Where wells were sunk in fissued strata the form and extent 
of the protective area would require even more careful con- 
‘sideration, and should include the surface at which the fissures 
were most likely to outcrop. The water from the more freely 
flowing fissures should from time to time be examined to ascer- 
tain whether any show signs of contamination, and if, after a 
heavy rainfall, the water became in the slightest degree turbid, 
danger was indicated. In the construction of deep wells the 
greatest care should be taken to exclude subsoil water ; and, 
further, an area round the well should be protected, so that if 
any subsoil water did gain access, it would be free from’ the 
possibility of specific pollution. The use of the bore tube as 
the pump suction pipe was not to be commended since the 
external atmospheric pressure would force air or water through 
the most minute aperture. Where the outcrop of the stratum 
yielding the water was within a few miles, it should be ‘subject 
to examination, as impurities entering fissures might travel such 
va distance. 

Whether underground water be drawn from a deep 6f super- 
ficial stratum, the chief factor in guarding it from pollution was 
the provision of a protective area round the well or spring, 
under the absolute control of the purveyors of the water, the 
inner portion of the zone immediately surrounding the source 
‘being so protected that neither tramps, hop-pickers, nor the 
‘general public could gain access. Existing sources of supply 
should be examined, and steps taken, if necessary, to secure 
adequate protection. Where, unfortunately, protection was 
impossible, it would be better to voluntarily abandon the works 
‘than wait until an outbreak of disease aroused public indigna- 
‘tion and compelled their abandonment. 


APPLICATIONS OF EVAPORATION. 


AT a recent meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Society (Mr. W. Cooper-Penn, C.E., one of the vice- 
‘presidents, occupying the chair), a paper on “ The Theory and 
Practice of Evaporation, as Applied to Some Industrial Pur- 
poses,” was read by Mr. W. N. Twelvetrees, M.I.Mech.E., and 
illustrated by a large number of diagrams and reference tables. 

In nature, evaporation is restrained by the weight of the 


-a considerable waste of power. 


superincumbent atmosphere, which keeps other substances 
within their proper spheres. Nevertheless, vaporisation takes 
place to some extent under all circumstances and. at all tem- 
peratures, bearing a definite relation to the elastic forces of 
vapours evolved from various liquids. . 
It is also affected materially by the pressure, velocity and 
humidity of air passing over liquids and by the surface exposed 
to its influence. ‘These conditions must always form the subject 
of inquiry when dealing with appliances used for evaporative 
processes. By the aid of calculation, the required volume and 
temperature of air may readily be determined, as also the 
number of heat units expended. Economy is frequently attained 
by the utilisation of waste heat from various sources. The 
most satisfactory test of any apparatus as to efficiency is to be 
found by an examination of respective temperatures and degrees 
of humidity of air at the point of exit. It is always desirable 
that the apparatus should be constructed of material possessing 
low conductive power and that the internal fittings should be de- 
signed so as to expose the greatest possible surface and to prevent 
the escape of unsaturated heated air. Buildings used for the dry- 
ing of various substances, whether building material, chemicals or 
textile fabrics, should be used continuously, if possible, and not 
constructed in'a manner sometimes adopted, in which the 
rooms are cooled down intermittently. Such a practice causes 
When practicable air should 
be delivered, not only on the outer, but also on the inner 
surfaces of the objects, the system being always modified to 
suit individual requirements, and when a building or room for 
drying is divided: into ‘separate compartments the supplies of 
heated air are preferably placed under automatic control. 
Further, dry warmed air should be delivered at various points 
between the first place of entry and the exit; so that the process 
may be equable throughout. When natural draught is em- 
ployed, attention must be paid not only to the height of the 
ventilating shaft, but also to area required by dilatation of 
volume caused by heat and by the presence of vapour, and the 
respective areas of the inlets and outlets must be calculate 
accordingly. }agaee 
Mechanical draught by the aid of fans is generally to be 
recommended, and renders easy the regulation of the quantity 
and velocity of air admitted, without the risk of fluctuation by 
disturbing causes which are always apt to affect even the best 
systems of natural ventilation. Most evaporative processes in 
which heated air is employed are preferably conducted on the 
positive system, and pressure fans or blowers are therefore 
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“most suitable. Open fans, although extremely useful for ex- 
hausting purposes, are less satisfactory when used for blowing, 
and the greater area of ducts necessary is often a drawback. 
‘The friction of air in pipes must always be reckoned, and when 
‘branch pipes are used the areas must be apportioned with due 
account of this factor. 

Steam, when available, forms the most economical and 
satisfactory medium for heating air, providing the water con- 
-densed be fully utilised without losing heat by relaxation of 
pressure. 

Stoves may also be used, but present a risk of fire, and, 
owing to high temperature, may vitiate air to an undesirable 
extent. 

Where steam-heaters are employed, the size should always 
‘be minimised, especially in view of the fact that loss of heat by 
radiation and by contact of air is approximately proportional to 
the surface exposed. 

Drying chambers for textile fabrics and clothing may be 
heated by stoves used in various ways, and also by high-pressure 
hot water and steam, particular care being taken with all 
internal arrangements, and the inlets and outlets being con- 
trived so that the air traverses the chamber in a circuit. The 
outlet should be near the floor line to assist in attaining this 
result. 

By the employment of mechanical draught in conjunction 
with a suitable steam-heater, hot air may be distributed to 
several such chambers and very satisfactory results obtained. 
The proper protection of air-pipes by non-conductive material 
affects the temperature obtained to a marked degree. 

Timber drying-sheds as used on a large scale are most suit- 
ably arranged to work on the progressive system, in which the 
timber is stacked on cars each holding about 4,000 feet of 
timber ; the cars are gradually pushed forward on rails in a 

‘direction opposed to that of the air. Thus the material comes 
under the influence of air increasing in dryness as the process 
approaches completion. The largest timber-sheds have a 
capacity of 500,000 feet and a daily drying capacity of 125,000 
‘feet. 

Timber-sheds are built in separate compartments, and 
special arrangements are made for the convenient treatment of 
small pieces, and for wooden ware generally. 

The best results are obtained by varying the treatment to 
suit different kinds of timber. Green yellow pine usually 
requires a high temperature and rapid circulation. Oak and 
walnut are exposed to a large volume of air at lower tempera- 
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ture. Continuity is always recommended. The regulation of 
temperature, volume and humidity of air is easily effected when 
fans and steam-heaters are used. 

Bricks may be dried by the aid of a similar apparatus, the 
chief differences being the dimensions of the building and of 
the cars. The former usually contains ten cars, each holding 
500 bricks. Pottery and cement-work of various kinds is 
treated in sheds resembling those previously described. 

Wall-paper, glass-paper, &c., is usually suspended in a 
drying chamber on rods, to which motion is communicated, 
and the heated air is blown along the floor in an extended form. 

Chemicals, salts, sugar, starch, paint and grain are generally 
dried on shelves or screens, and the air should travel at 
moderate velocity because of the relatively small surface 
exposed. 

Fibrous material, such as silk, wool, hemp, &c., should be 
spread on a frame having the top formed. of wirework. Air is 
then blown through the material from the interior. The sur- 
faces should be turned from time to time, and ample means 
must always be provided for the escape of saturated air. 

Tobacco, formerly dried by natural evaporation, is now 
treated. by warmed air, on the progressive system, as described 
in connection with timber-drying arrangements. 

Drying cylinders, as used in cotton, woollen and other mills, 
can only be briefly noticed, owing to want of space, and evapora- 
tive processes conducted in a partial vacuum, with or without 
the aid of heat, although equally deserving attention, must be 
reserved for some future occasion. 


THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 


IN October last the Birmingham Master Builders’ Association 
received notices from the carpenters, plasterers, masons, 
plumbers, labourers and scaffolders demanding an increase 
of wages, to date from April 1. In the case of the first four 
named trades, says the Pos?, the increase asked was at the rate 
of one penny per hour, whilst the labourers and scaffolders only 
demanded a halfpenny advance. Up to the receipt of the 
notices the rates of wages were, generally speaking, considered 
to compare favourably with the wages paid in other large 
centres, and the first impulse of the employ ers was to resist the 
demands. There exists in the trade, however, a Conciliation 
Board, composed of an equal number of operatives and masters, 
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and it secon became apparent that before April 1 was reached 


‘this body would have plenty-of material to discuss in order to | 


arrive at a conclusion acceptable to both sides. During the six 
months ‘disturbing elements have been at work in various 
directions, with the result that the deliberations of the Concilia- 
tion Board up to a week ago were ineffective. At first the 
masters declared the increases to be extravagant and absolutely 
unreasonable, but as time wore on suggestions of a more or less 
conciliatory character were advanced to the men, the principal 
being the promise of 4d@. advance all round on April 1, 1899. 
This was rejected, and very little prospect of an amicable 
settlement seemed probable. The reasons put forward by the 
masters for declining to grant any increase at once have already 
been stated in the Post. Eventually the masters agreed to 
concede an advance of 3d. per hour, to come into operation on 
October r next, and in the course of the last few days this offer 
has been discussed by the various sections of the trade. With 
the exception of the plasterers the whole of the operatives 
“agreed to accept the terms offered, and although every 
persuasion was used to induce the plasterers to fall in 
line with the other sections they remained obdurate. 
In this predicament the masters met on Thursday morning to 
discuss the situation, and in order to prevent a dislocation 
of the trade they ultimately consented to grant the halfpenny 
advance to the plasterers from April 1. The other advances 
will date from October 1. Several alterations in the rules will 
come into operation at once. It is gratifying‘to find that what 
at one time seemed likely ‘to develop into a strike has been 
averted’ and that the present prosperous state of the building 
trade will not be interfered with by a cessation of work. The 
only section of the trade which had not finally accepted the 
compromise was the carpenters and joiners, and under the 
auspices of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners a meeting was held at the City Assembly Rocms, 
Hurst. Street, to consider the position of affairs. Mr. L. 
Gascoigne presided over an assembly numbering ‘about two 
thousand, whilst between two and three hundred’ men were 
unable to gain admittance to the room owing to its crowded 
state. The proceedings. were conducted in private, but we 
understand, as.a result of the deliberations, which lasted over 
two hours,'a resolution proposed by Mr. A. Keegan, in favour 
of accepting the compromise agreed upon between the manage- 
ment committee of the Society and the masters, was_unani- 
mously agreed to. This means that the dispute is at an end, 
and that work will proceed as usual. 


COVENTRY BUILDERS AND THE BY-LAWS. 
AT a meeting of the Coventry and District Builders’ Associa- 
tion a spirited discussion took place, says the Coventry Herald. 
on the question of certain sanitary requirements which the city 
surveyor is alleged to have laid down to apply to new buildings 
and to which the builders take decided and unanimous objec. 
tion. The discussion had its result in the drawing up of the 
following letter, which was forwarded to the general works 
committee of the Corporation, and has been handed to the 
city surveyor to report upon :— : ei ce ea 

“ Dear Sir,—I am requested by the Coventry and District 
Builders’ Association to respectfully call your attention to the 
requirements of the city surveyor with regard to workmen’s 
houses, to the unnecessary expense and the impracticability of 
these requirements. It is required now that there shall be a 
manhole, syphon and vent shaft to every house, and also one, 
and in some cases two, manholes on the main drain. It is 
contended by this Association that there is nothing in the by- 
laws which asks for this, and that it is not workable, there not 
being sufficient flush to carry the solids through a syphon if 
fixed to these small houses. The tenants are very careless as 
to flushing water-closets when used, and there will be a never- 
ending stoppage of drains, which. will certainly be very 
injurious to the health of the people. The cost of this work, 
added to the already stringent by-laws, makes it impossible to 
build houses so that ihe rents will be within the reach of the 
working classes. We would also call your attention to the 
danger to traffic in our streets by the use of these unnecessary 
manholes. Some of our streets are one mass of manholes, and 
are very dangerous. To illustrate our complaint you have 
before you plans from Mr. Golby for twenty-five houses, and 
the surveyor insists before approving of these plans that there 
shall be twenty-seven manholes for these twenty-five houses, 
which means an expense of more than too/, and will be utterly 
useless if allowed to be enforced.—Hoping you will give this 
your very earnest attention, yours respectfully, CHAs. 
GARLICK.” f Gone. 

The matter being one of considerable public interest, a 
representative of the Herald interviewed Mr. Garlick, the 
secretary of the Builders’ Association, when that gentleman 
made the following statement:—  — ~ ee 

“The meeting was one of the strongest we have ever had, 
for there were about thirty-one builders present. The subject 
was raised by attention being called to the case of Mr. Golby 
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cited in the letter, and we hold that the city surveyor by order- 
ing-thesé manholes, syphons sand vent shafts. is putting an 
entirely new construction on the by-laws. According to the 
previous interpretation ( 

is only during the past fortnight that it has come into force. 
has been sprung upon us ‘without notice. 
the city surveyor is. that where several houses connect with a 
main drain at the back of the property, that drain, although 
upon private ground, is a public sewer, repairable by the 
Corporation.” 

The interviewer pointed out that this was undoubtedly a fact 
in law, and Mr. Garlick replied :— 

“] suppose it is, but in a place like Coventry it is ridiculous. 
According to these regulations, all the sewage will have to pass 
two syphons, but we find that in many cases the flushing is not 
done regularly, and consequently the flow is not strong enough 
to drive past even the one syphon. Of course, it’s all right 
where there is a big flushing tank or an automatic arrangement, 
but in ordinary dwelling-houses the drains would always be 
blocked. Our contention is that if a little more common sense 
was used in interpreting the by-laws, the houses. could be just 
as good from a sanitary point of view and could be let at easier 
terms for the tenant. We say nothing about the extra thickness 
of the party walls, but there are so many instructions now being 
imposed and ground is getting so much dearer that it is im- 
possible to erect artisans’ dwellings and to let them at a 
reasonable rent. If this matter is not remedied, we shall have 
to ask the committee to meet a deputation from the master 
builders.” 

Our representative afterwards sought an interview with the 
city surveyor, who, however, very courteously, but for obvious 
reasons, declined to make a public statement upon the matter. 
He explained that the letter had been placed in his hands, and 
as an official of the Council it was his first duty to report upon 
it to the Council. This he should do in due course, and he was 
quite prepared with a full reply to the statements in the com- 
munication, which, he said, presented an entirely erroneous 
view of the case. He produced the city by-laws, which had 
been in force some years, and which were drafted upon the 
model by-laws of the Local Government Board, with which they 
were almost identical. And he pointed out that they distinctly 
laid down the provision of “a suitable pipe, shaft or dis- 
connecting chamber,” and also of a ventilating pipe or shaft. 
The matter will probably come before the Council early in 


It 
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the by-laws:did not provide for it, and it | 


LONDON TRAFFIC PROBLEMS. 


Av a’meeting of the Auctioneers’ Institute on March 29, Mr. 
Douglas Young read a paper on “ London Traffic Problems 


_ and their Solution.” 


The contention of | 


The lecturer began by reminding his audience of the extra- 
ordinary antiquity of London. It was supposed to have been 
built. 1,107 years before the birth of our Saviour, 350 years 
before the building of Rome, and 600 years before the fall of 
the-Assyrian monarchy. In the time of Charles II., before the 
Great Plague, there were said by Sir John Gaunt, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, tobe within and without the walls 57,600 
houses and 460,800 inhabitants, probably a greatly exaggerated 
estimate. At the beginning of the present century there was a 
population of 864,845 persons in 124,225 houses, this being 
the first approximately accurate estimate made under imperial 
registration. To-day the administrative area of London under 
the Loridon County Council contained a population of about 
5,000,000, and about 600,000 houses. London comprised one- 
seventh of the total population of the United Kingdom. It 
formed at once the largest manufacturing town, the greatest 
port, the chief literary and scientific centre, as well as the chief 
commercial, banking, shipping and insurance emporium of the 
world. A whole kingdom in itself, its revenues exceeded those 
of mighty principalities. Its suburbs exceeded all Ireland in 
population. Emptied to-morrow, the whole of the inhabitants 
of Scotland and Wales could do no more than refill it, and any 
three largest cities in the world combined would not outnumber 
its millions. : 

The administrative county of London, with its fifty-eight 
parliamentary constituencies, measured 164 miles in length east 
and west, stretching from Plumstead to Bedford Park, and 
113 miles in breadth from north to south, from Stamford Hill 
to Anerley, anarea comprising 75,490 acres, or nearly 119 square 
miles. In addition there were the municipal boroughs of West 
Ham, Croydon and Richmond all joining it, while Chiswick, 
Twickenham, Acton, Ealing, Willesden, Hendon, Harrow, 
Hornsey, Finchley, Edmonton, Barnet, Tottenham, Ilford and 
other places with their urban sanitary authorities also now 
practically belonged to the metropolitan aggregation of popu- 
lation. 

This 119 miles had in. 1896 nearly 600,000 inhabited 
houses, containing at that date 4,433,018 persons, being nearly 


15 per cent. of the population of England and Wales, or fifty- 
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one to the acre, 32,640 to the square mile, and .7°8 to each 
house. 
Thoughtful men had contemplated with dismay the 
problems of the growth of the city and the most important 
phase of it, viz. street accommodation and locomotion facilities. 
It had been computed that the loss in the usual delay of 
vehicles, horses, and individuals in the Strand, to take one 
typical thoroughfare only, owing to stoppages of one sort and 
another, would represent the interest on a capital sum: of 
1,000,000/. sterling per annum. The traffic now entering the 
City daily was upwards of three-quarters of a million persons, 
and would, before many years, probably be a million and a half. 
If subways were freely constructed, they would be of -the 
utmost value, and more bridges were urgently needed. The 
central street congestion was largely due to throwing of 
enormous crowds from certain bridges on to one spot through- 
out the day. London Bridge discharged per day of twenty-four 
hours 107,421 persons and 14,367 vehicles, and Blackfriars 
69,888 persons and 8,287 vehicles. As an instance of what 
bridge accommodation would do to relieve traffic, within 
twelve months after the opening of the Tower Bridge there was 
a decrease per diem of traffic in Aldgate of 946, .vehicles, 
Cornhill 107, Eastcheap 2,193, Leadenhall Street 5,156, 
Fenchurch Street 31,986, King William Street and Arthur 
Street West, 4,218. 

The enterprising municipalities of Glasgow, Belfast, Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Huddersfield and Birkenhead, 
to say nothing of many great continental, American and 
colonial cities, had, after careful experiment or inquiries, 
arrived at the conclusion that the best discovered system of 
tramway was that known as the conduit or overhead electric 
system. The electricity was generated at a centre, and con- 
ducted along overhead wires, which were either carried from 
house to house or suspended on ornamental columns with arms. 
He had seen this system at work in Bristol, Rome and Milan, 
and could say that, from an esthetic point of view, little or 
nothing was to be urged against it ; in fact, the pillars or wires 
suspended from place to place were made to hold the electric 
lamps, and might be made an ornamental feature. The system 
was safe, rapid and elastic as to speed, clean, comfortable and 
flexible enough to apply to all routes, and met all contingencies 
of street traffic under ordinary circumstances. It was sup- 
planting all other systems, and in the further suburbs the 
prospect of tramcars running in connection with a well-con- 
ceived circle system of underground electric railways opened 


up a bright future for largely solving the problems of street 
traffic, and for the comfort and convenience of our people 
and city. 


OWENS COLLEGE EXTENSION. 


THE Owens College buildings which, with their majestic tower, 
already form so conspicuous a landmark in Oxford Street, will 
receive in the course of the next eighteen months or so, says the. 
Manchester Guardian, a very substantial addition by the erec. 
tion of the new Whitworth Hall, for which preparations are now 
in a forward state. The hall, standing at the intersection of 
Burlington Street and Oxford Street, will complete the college. 
quadrangle, and will form a connecting link between the 
museum and the Christie Library. Messrs. A. Waterhouse & 
Son in preparing plans for the new edifice on a scale of dignity 
worthy of the importance of the site, have adopted a modifica- 
tion of the style employed by them in their design for the 
museum. There is, that is to say, just enough variety, rendered 
necessary by the. purpose of the new building, to avoid mono- 
tony, the elevation plans being in perfect harmony with those of 
the museum, although there is no attempt at imitation. Con- 
structed of Minera stone the eastern side of the hall, fronting 
Oxford Street, will rise to a height of some 50 feet. It will be 
pierced by a double row of apertures, of which the lower will 
be somewhat plain in character, more important treatment being 
reserved for the upper tier, which will consist of four large cusp- 
headed, transomed, two-light windows. This eastern frontage, 
agreeably broken by buttresses, will be further diversified by 
the principal public entrance to the building from Oxford Street,. 
which will be developed into a very prominent feature, emphasis. 
being given to it by two small pinnacled turrets rising to a con- 
siderable height, while strong detailed treatment will be be- 
stowed on the gabling over the doorway, which will be crowned. 
by graceful lancet-like windows. Immediately beyond this 
important feature will rise at the south-eastern corner of the. 
building an imposing turret, which, with its fellow at the 
opposite angle, will flank the great traceried Perpendicular 
window in the south front. Both towers will contain stair- 
cases, and the westernmost of the pair will mark the entrance 
to the hall from Burlington Street. The roof will be remark- 
able for its high pitch, rendered necessary by the interior 
treatment. Within the building, on the ground floor, will be 
arranged a number of small apartments for examination and 
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other university purposes, one at least being allotted for use as 
4 service-room on occasions of social gatherings. Above them, 
along the entire length of the building, will be the great hall, 
which will measure just over 120 feet by 50 feet, its height up to 
the roof-plate being 35 feet, and to the visible apex 56 feet 
6inches. This open-timbered roof will represent a modification 
of the hammer-beam treatment, and will be of course a very 
important feature in the interior design. The architects have 
made, in the position assigned to the galleries and in other ways 
more or less complicated, a serious.effort to overcome acoustic 
difficulties. The organ is to be placed in the north gallery. At 


the other end of the building there will be not a gallery proper, 


but tiers of seats rising one above the other from the floor of the 
hall. To these access will be gained both directly from the 
thall and from the staircases contained in the towers at the 
south-east and south-west angles of the building. Small 
galleries will also be placed at a somewhat high elevation, 
corner-wise, at the south end of the hall, and to these likewise 
the two staircases just mentioned will giveentrance. Seats will 
be found for 977 persons, .including the members of the 
orchestra. In addition to the staircases at the Burlington 
Street and Oxford Street entrances, the existing grand staircase 
of the college, situate in the great tower, will also lead to the 
hall at its northern end, the architects having kept in view the 
importance of providing methods of approach and departure 
both easy and adequate. Their liberality in this respect will 
enable the building, in case of emergency, to be cleared with 
extreme rapidity. For heating purposes a system of warm air, 
avoiding the use of radiators, will be adopted. The total cost 
of the building may be roughly estimated at about £ 42,000. 


Av a public meeting held at the Town Hall, Durham, the 
following resolution was carried gunanimously :—“ That this 
annual general meeting of the North of England District 
Council for the National Registration of Plumbers is of opinion 
that an organised and efficient system of registration of qualified 
plumbers is essential to the protection and preservation of the 
health of the community, and records its approval of legislative 
sanction being given to the registration movement, and its 
desire that the members of Parliament in the district will sup- 
port the Bill now before the House of Commons.” 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. : 


A MEETING of the managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Dis- 
trict was held on March 26. The South-Western Hospital com- 
mittee presented a report prepared by Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
architect, in regard to the accounts for alterations and additions 
at the South-Western Hospital. The amount of the contract, as 
sealed, was 24,300/., and the total accounts amounted to 28,8572. 
16s. 6d.—a difference of 4,557/. 16s. 6d. The report was referred 
to the finance committee for consideration and report. Mr. Brass 
moved a resolution to the effect that the question of the expen- 
diture on the Brook Hospital be referred to the general pur- 
poses committee, with directions to instruct a solicitor to take 
the opinion of counsel as to the liability of the architect, Mr. 
T. W. Aldwinckle, to refund the managers all or any portion of 
the cost of the extra works or claims ordered or allowed by him 
on his own responsibility. He said that recent disclosures 
made it imperative that the managers should at once fix the 
limit to which any person they employed might go in ordering 
work on his own responsibility. Mr. F, Purchase seconded the 
motion. Ultimately an amendment by Mr. E. White was 
accepted and agreed to in favour of obtaining an opinion on 
the genefal question of the personal liability of architects for 
work ordered by them without authority. 


FRENCH BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 


THE Cairo correspondent of the Z7mes, writing on March 20, 
says :—French engineers have been decidedly unlucky over 
bridge-building in Egypt. The Erubabeh railway bridge 
crossing the Nile-near Cairo, completed in 1892, was last year 
discovered to be in such bad condition as to be positively 
dangerous for the passage of trains, and is now being repaired - 
at a cost to Government of 40,000/. The price paid to the 
French builders was 84,0007. The new bridge at Nag Hamadi, 
in Upper Egypt, lately opened for traffic, caused during its 
construction a great loss of life amongst the workmen by the 
upsetting of a caisson, and is now again in trouble. This is 
owing to the turning gear of the swing span (used for passing 
boats through) resting upon wheels instead of live rollers, 
as is usual, and consequently much greater friction is produced. 
The gear not having been made of corresponding strength, the 
teeth chipped off when the span was used, finally disabling it, 
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so thatthe span has to be hauled round with ropes. The 
girders have the faults which. good engineering authorities. say 
-may be expected from. continental competitive designs, viz. the 
sections are cut down to what is required by.theory irrespective 
of the limit of a minimum thickness, which experience. has 
shown to be essential for durability, It~ appears to .be the 
custom in France to build bridges for Egypt of basic Bessemer 
with punched holes, in which case the thinner the plates are 
the better, so that to a certain extent the one evil compensates 
the other. : 


MERSEY DOCK BOARD’S. SCHEME. 


‘THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (new works) Bill came 
before Lord Morley, chairman of committees of the House of 
Lords, as an unopposed measure, the ‘board having by private 
negotiations disposed of the various petitions against this 
measure, ‘The Bill authorises the board to faise 3,562,000/. to 
alter, extend and improve their docks, basins and-works-on the 
Liverpool side of the Mersey by the construction in the southern 
portion of their estate of four new branch docks’ and two new 
graving docks, with a new deep-water entrance to the Brunswick 
Docks, and in the northern portion of two new branch docks 
and one graving-dock, with improved entrances, the docks 
being of sufficient extent in length, breadth and depth to’ ac- 
commodate the largest class of vessels building. Ten years 
are given by the Bill for the completion of the scheme, but that 
is a maximum far beyond the present intentions of the board, 
who are conscious of ‘the fact that vessels are under construc: 
tion and will be completed of a size requiring the hew-accom- 
modation at the earliest possible moment. A clause has been 
given the Corporation of Liverpool for the protection of their 
sewers, &c., and the Mersey Railway Company have been given 
a clause with regard to the limits of dredging in proximity to 
their tunnel. The Bill was ordered to be reported. 

While the Bill will pass through its remaining stages in the 
House of Lords without delay or Opposition, and will reach the 
House of Commons before Easter, there is reason to suppose 
that it will experience in the Commons considerable hostility 
from Irish members on the ground of neglect of the Irish trade, 
Their principal demand is that the Dock Board should give an 
undertaking to construct without delay the new Waterloo Dock 
landing-stage (for which the b 
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cost of about 30,0007, One difficulty in the way of the Dock 
Board giving any such’‘undertaking is the uncertainty now 
existing as to the future site’of ‘the cattle market now carried 


on at Stanley, and of which Parliament sanctioned under certain. 


conditions the transfer to Boétle. 
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Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con. 
sulting Patent Agents,-37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
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7247. Frank Appleyard, for “ Imptoveitients iif the bene, 
7346. A. Hunter Crawford, for “An improved Groner for 


7366. William Joy, for « Improvements: in the manufacture. 
for “Movable partitions for stables and 


1319, Kleber, for “Process for the’ production of building 
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used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft,*for garden bordering and 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 
Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, than any 
other description of metal lattice-work, Beazele oeat 
‘BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effect 


is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and ths 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
_ publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make thetr communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requesied that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Publie Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 


* District Council Offices, Belper. 


* 


SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 1oo/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 

‘merit. Plans and particulars can.be obtained from Major 
F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 

Re waRiDGh “May 28.—The Technical Education Com- 
mittee offer premiums of 4o/., 30/7. and 20/. for designs of a 
technical school to be built at a cost of 5,000/, Mr. H Led- 
bury, secretary, Castle Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BANBURY.—April 21.—For renovation of Wesleyan chapel, 
Marlborough Road, and school premises. Mr. W. Beal, 
10 Bear Garden Terrace. 


BARROW.—April 18.—For erection of workshops, stores, &c. 
in Rawlinson Street and Mount Pleasant. Mr. Jno. Butler, 
architect, 34 Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 

BATLEY CARR.—April 21.—For erection of boiler chimney , 
at Old Mills. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Dews- — 
bury. 

BECCLES.—April 26.—For erection of a residence in 
Blyburgate Street. Mr. F. E. Banham, architect, Grange Road, 
Beccles. 

BELFAST.—For erection of monastery of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, Clonard. Mr.J.J.M‘Donnell, architect, 27 Chichester 
Street, Belfast. 

BIRMINGHAM. For erection of a mortuary at 
the workhouse, Erdington. Mr, Cooper Whitwell, architect, 
r Cannon Street, Birmingham. 

BLAIR ATHOLL.—For erection of mansion house near 
Dunkeld. Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, architect, 7 South Charlotte 
Street, Edinburgh. 

BULGARIA.—May 27.—For 


construction of a _ fort at, 
Widdin, on the Danube. Estimated cost 554,000 francs. 
Deposit 27,700 francs. All information at the Ministry of 
Public Works (section des constructions), Sophia. 


CARLISLE.—April 23.—For erection of laundry and mortuary 
at Workington infirmary. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, architect, 
Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—For plaster-work of two houses in Thirlmere 
Street. Mr. J. Nicholson, 3 Sunnyside Terrace, Carlisle. 


CORNWALL.—April 23.—For erection of United Methodist» 
Free Church at Barrepper, near Camborne.. Mr. H. P. Vivian, 
Pengegon House, Camborne. 

DEWSBURY.—For erection of semi-detached villas at Savile. 
Town. Mr. John H. Brearley, architect, Hanover Street, 
Batley. 

DEWwsBURY.—April 18.—For extensions to the Dewsbury 
and district technical schools. Mr. J. Lane Fox, architect, 
Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

DOWNPATRICK.—April 23,—For alterations and additions 
at the county infirmary. hie County Surveyor, Downpatrick. 

DROGHEDA.—April 21.—For repairs to nine labourers’ 
cottages—three in StamuJlen E.D., one in Ardcath E.D. and 
five in Cloghen E.D. Mr. Peter Dowdall, clerk to the 
Guardians. 

EDINBURGH.—April 23.—For extensive additions and 
alterations at the asylum, Rosslynlee. Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
architect, 16 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 


ELGIN.—April 21.—For erection of cottage in York Street, 


Dufftown. Mr. George Simpson, 61 Castle Street. 
ELGIN. ing, Mains of 
Kellas ; repairs to dias Windyhills ; erection of new 


buildings, Milton of Kellas ; “house and barn, Little Ruinach ; 

house and part of steading, Bodnastalken ; new house, Easter 
Bodnamuir ; new barn, Badymichael ; new buildings, Lennock- 
side, Point. Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, architects, Elgin. 


FARNHAM.—May 5.—For erection of four cottage resi- 
dences. Mr. J. Alfred Eggar, architect, 11 West Street, 
Farnham. : 

FILTON.—April 26.—For erection of a cottage at Filton 
station, Gloucestershire, for the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany. Mr.G: K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 

FORDINGTON.—April 21.—For repairs and other works at 
the Moule Memorial Coffee Tavern. Rev. A. W. Bull, 1 
Salisbury Villas, Dorchester. 

GOOLE.—April 26.—For erection of maltkilns, 
Thorpe, architect, Goole. 

GUILDFORD.—April 18.—For additions, alterations and 
repairs to 1 South Street, Mr. C. G. Mason, borough surveyor, : 
Tuns Gate, Guildford. 
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HALIFAX.—April 29.—For erection of three houses at 
Dunkirk. 
“Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HALiFAX.—April 20.—-For erection of three dwelling-houses, 
-&c., in Eversley Place. 
‘gate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—April 22.— For erection of two shops, with 
-dwelling-houses, &c., at Woodside. Mr. Medley Hall, archi- 
“tect, 29 “Northg ate, Halifax. 

HARMBY.—April 23.—For erection of two cottages. 
Hy. Storey, Harmby. 

HUNSWORTH. — For erection of a Conservative club. 
Messrs. H. & E. Marten, architects, 5 and 7 Charles Street, 
Bradford. 

INVERNESS.—April 26.—For taking-down and rebuilding 
.a chimney-stalk at the gasworks. Mr. Kenneth Macdonald, 
clerk to the Commissioners. 

IpswicH.—April 19.—¥or addition of a classroom to the 
‘California School. Mr. T. W. Cotman, architect, Northgate 
Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—April 22.—For building boundary walls and 
‘other works at Donaghmore church. Mr. E. J. Toye, architect 
‘Strand, Londonderry. 


Mr. 


KEIGHLEY.—April 20.—For erection of stables (twenty-one 
- stalls), Hanover Street. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, architects, 
Bradford. 


KILKENNY.—April 20.—For erection of forty new houses 
and repairing thirty old’ houses, for: the Corporation. ° Mr. 
Wak. Cleere, executive sanitary officer. 

LutTon.—April 18.—For erection of a vestry and organ 
-chamber at St. Paul’s Church. Rev. T. Bulman, 8 Union 
‘Sweet, Luton. 

MALDON. —April 23.—For erection of a pair of villas on the 
Wick Estate. Mr..P. M. Beaumont, architect, Maldon. 

MANCHESTER.—April 21.—For construction of a retaining 
wall at Gibbon Street open space, Holt Town. City Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

MIRFIELD. April 20.—For the works required in erection 

of a dwelling-house in Nab Lane. Messrs. C. H. Marriott & 
. Son,.z architects, West Park Street, Dewsbury. 

MORECAMBE —April 23.—For erection of boarding-house 
and_ five shops, Park Street and Victoria Esplanade. Mr. A. 
Lancelot Lang, architect, 12A Pedder Street, Morecambe. 


Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects,’ 


Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 North-. 


NEWINGTON, S.E.—April 18.—For erection of an electric 
lighting station in Penrose Street, Walworth Road. Messrs. 
Kincaid, Waller & Manville, engineers, 29 Great George Street, 
Westminster. 

_ New Brompron.—April 18.—For building bakery, flour 
stores, &c. Mr. E. J. Hammond, architect, 111 High Street, 
New Brompton, Gillingham, Kent. 


NEwport.—April 18.—For erection of a board-room and 
offices in Queen’s Hill, for the Guardians. Messrs. Benjamin 
Lawrence & Son, architects, Dock Street, Newport. 


NEwport.—April 28.—For erection of agricultural school 
buildings, farm buildings, dairy and workshops’ on the Harper 
Adams Foundation at Edgmond, Newport, Salop. Mr. H. 
Teather, architect, Andrew’s Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

NEW TREDEGAR.—April 19.—For erection of twenty-two 
houses at New Tredegar. Mr. Geo. fea architect, 
Duffryn House, Ystrad Mynach. 

OLDBURY-ON-SEVERN.—April ee —For restoration a Old- 
bury-on-Severn Church. The Rev. A. J. Barnard, The Rectory, 
Oldbury-on-Severn. 


ONGAR.—April 18.—For erection of a teacher’s residence at — 
Paslow Common Schools, for the High Ongar School Board. 
Mr. R. Mawhood, architect, Chelmsford. 

OssETT.—April 19.—For erection of three houses in Lionel 
Street. Mr. B. Watson, architect, Bradford Road, Batley. 


PENZANCE.—April 18.—For erection of six artisan flats in 
Jennings’ Street. Mr. Nathl. C. Weare, jun., architect, Holbein 
House, Penzance. 


ROTHERHITHE.—April 28.—For erection of refuse-de- 
structor buildings, inclined roadways, engine-house, disinfector 
buildings and other works in connection therewith, at the 
wharf premises, Rotherhithe Street. Mr. Norman Scorgie, 
surveyor to the Vestry, Town Hall. Boe 

SALFORD.—Apri! 19.—For an extension of the Royal Tech- 
nical Institute for a spinning and weaving department. Mr 
Henry Lord, architect, 42 John Dalton Street, Manchester. — 

SCARBOROUGH. aKa 20.—For erection or an underground 
convenience in.St. Helen’s Square. Mr. Henry W. Smith, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Castle Road, Scarborough. 

SCOTLAND. —April 19.—For extension of the Forfar parish 
church, in connection with the introduction of an organ. Mr, 
$2 A: Langlands, architect, 81 Murraygate, Dundee. 
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SCOTLAND.—April 19.—For renovation of the church of 
Insh. Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, architect, Kingussie. 

SELBy.—April 23.—For erection of a pair of semi-detached 
villas. Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 76 Lowgate, 
Hull. . , , , 

SHEFFIELD.—April 
Norton Woodéeats. Mr. J. Somés Story, surveyor, 
Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 22.—For erection of a fire and police 
station at the junction of Westbar and Westbar Green. Mr, 
Joseph Norton, architect, Alliance Chambers, George Street, 
Sheffield. 

SHILDON.—April 
thirty-seven cottages. 


27.—For ‘erection of a lock-up at 
County 


20—For erection of six houses and 
Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 


SowERBY BRIDGE. — April 26.— For alterations and 
additions to Westfield House. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & 
Son, architects, 15 George Street, Halifax. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 19.—-For erection of a new post and 
inland revenue office. Mr. W. H. Strudwick, 14 Parliament 
Street, London, S.W. 

Sr. PANCRAS, N:W.—April 19.—For extension of Regent’s 
Park generating station, 47. Stanhope Street, N.W. Mr. 
C. H. F. Barrett, vestry clerk, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, 
N.W. : 

Torguay.—April 22.--For alteration and additions to 
shelters at Princess Pier Head. Mr. H. A. Garrett, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Torquay. 

ULvERSTON.—April 20.—For alteration and enlargement 
of boiler-house. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, architects, 
Ulverston. 

Upper HoLttoway.—April 21.—For erection of pianoforte 
factories in Ashbrook~ Road. Mr. A. Tosh, architect, 
120 Cheapside. : 

Wates.—April °22.For erection of a chapel, Groeslon. 
Mr. Richard Thomas, 3 Dyffryn Terrace, Groeslon, R.S.O. 

WaALEs.—April 20.—For erection of house and shop at 
Braichmelyn, Bethesda. Mr. Rowland Lloyd Jones, architect, 
14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 

WALES.—April -26.—For constructron of two footbridges 
over the railway near Neath: and at Ely Station (Glam.) re- 
spectively, for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, seeretary, Paddington Station, London. 


WALES.—For alterations and improvements to two shops in 
Pontnewydd. Mr. Edward Berrow, Pontnewydd. 


WALLASEY.—April 21.—For erection of engine and boiler- 
house at the electric supply station, Seaview Road, Liscard} 
Mr. J. H. Crowther, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 


WALSALL.—April 18.—For conversion of two cottages in 
Wisemore into house for caretaker, pulling-down cottages and 
workshops in the rear of same, erection of boys’ playshed, 
pulling-down and re-erection of girls and infants’ closets at the: 
Wisemore schools.’ Messrs. Bailey & McConnall, architects, 
Bridge Street, Walsall. 


WORCESTER.—April 26.—For alterations and additions to: 
the Foregate Street station, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, , 
London. 

YorkK.—April 19 —For erection of a block of laundry build- 
ings and chimney at the workhouse. Messrs. Penty & Penty,. 
architects, Lendal Chambers, York: 


THE opening up of the Friar’s Estate at Bangor continues, 
under the superintendence of Mr. P. Shearson Gregory, archi- 
tect. Professor White, of the Bangor University College, and 
Mr. Harold Hughes are continually engaged in examining the 
remains which are sti!l unearthed. The workmen have come 
across a stone slab beautifully carved, with a floriated cross. 
similar to that on the first slab discovered and of the same 
date, viz. fourteenth century. The slab was, however, incom- 
plete, the head being missing. The other portion was brokem 
in two, but the whole slab is‘estimated to have measured about 
6 feet in length by about 3 wide. _ Messrs. Gregory and Hughes . 
and Professor White now ‘consider that the so-called stone 
pavement discovered last week was the foundation of one of 
the walls of an ancient building, and many portions of these 
walls have been discovered in different’ parts of the excavations. 
Mr, Gregory is about to prépare’a plan showing the whole of ° 
the ancient building, which is now surmised to have been a 
small greyfriars’ monastery or friary. Mr. Gregory is confident 
that among the ruins he has discovered a portion of a chimney- 
place. Under the slab already mentioned was discovered a 
small portion of the ancient glazed window of the building. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street. London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bilisof Quantities, Specificationsand Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
Uthographed and printed in colourr. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
L OFFICOK SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUN'’sS TABLES, upon application. or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
j WITH ACCURACY AND _DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates. 
Architects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 pe 


r ream, 
OLDACRES & co 62 CHANCERY LANB, 
rT | LONDON, W.O. 
Quantities ’’ Box, 14x 9""x5’’, 2s. each. 
R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
Bole Ag md ‘or the supply of Messrs. STATON & 0O.'S 


ALABASTER 
uc mm BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


OATALOGUN SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL: COLOURS, 
‘SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


ALL, MHDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Bet Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
_. Sole Agents for the United Kiagdom—. 


ro MRE &  SROTTISWOODE, | MRW-STRERT SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, é., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post 7d 
Leather, ls., post 1s. 1d. 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

Whiteline on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

H. 7. MOUNTENEY & CO., = [Et 


1810. 
LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. : 
GRaPHERS, and PRINTERS. . 
85 Years' experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM, 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
“Quantities'’ Box, 141n. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. eaoh; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced coloured. 

W. HABDAKEBR, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E C 
eS 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
Every desoription of Artistio and Oommeroilal 
Lithography exeouted on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Hlustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds) 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up tm 
73 inches wide) 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampler. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, Sea. . 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND,. 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.'” 
ee TT 


=" -HEATHMAN & C7 
ON HIRE, 
.. FIXED AND REMOVED. 
Wy' > Or can be fxel by any workmerm 
- and cost very little for carriage- 
‘ to any part of the country. 
|~— SAVE LABOUR BILL OF PAINTEMS> 
; AND DECORATORS. 


KEATHMAN'S LADDER WORKS, 
ENDELL ST., LONDON, W.C- 
(Branch Stere at 7 Pentonville: 

Road, Angel, N.) 


SUSPENSION FOOTBRIDCES. 


As erected at Hereford, Trentham, Grimsby and Abroa®. 


RUSLAN 


Write at once for 1898 Illustrated Price List. 
LOUIS HARPER, A.M.I.C.E., ABERDEEN, N.S.. 


Contractor to Her Majesty’s Colonial Government, 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. . ; 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.0: 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER: [Aprm 15, 1898. 


10 
SUPPLEMENT = 


T E N D ERS BIRKENHEAD, 
IE gkexn % For erection of the Wesley schools. Mr. T. W. CuBBON, 
ABERDEEN. architect and surveyor, Bank Buildings, 54 Hamilton 
For erection of a two-storeyed goods shed, 250 feet long by Street, Birkenhead, | 
50 feet wide, on Regent Quay. Mr. R. GORDON NICOL, Curwell . : ; : : : £25 851 6 0 
harbour engineer. es Allen ? ; dears: ' 2,838 0 0 | 
J. Abernethy & Co., iron and steel-work . . £3,000 18 2 W. H. Forde. ‘ soveeneee 7 ate » 2,829 0 ° 
C. Gordon, mason . : , : ; , er BOLETO.-.6 J. H. Jackson . gate Oe at » 25736 0-58 
Leslie & Hay, carpenter ; : : 3. GSES Oke J. MERRITT (accepted) : ; ‘ «200 te 
J. F. Anderson, plumber . ‘ : . ‘Sgt MRO eMee' BRIDLINGTON QUAY. ‘ 
aa se S: ve Sie AU eASAcy “eae 152 19 © | For alterations and additions to the Holy Trinity Church. Mr! 
ose a reneer ee ; ay ile rose met Be: J. V. KINSLEY, architect, Marshall Street, Bridlington 
Engineer’s estimate . : 6,800 0 a Quay. 
ASTON MANOR. J. Rennard. oe Me) pies Stl Se) ee 
, be ; rOfee «2007 a ae 
For making-up Priory Road. Mr. H. RICHARDSON, surveyor. J. & T. Biscom 3 
Jones & Fitzmaurice. : , ats 053 10 oO A. Lyons, Malton (accepted) Sop Say tle 
Currall, Lewis & Martin .. = 952 11 8 BRIGHTON. 
‘ ee : : ; ig ; 950518 For construction of two covered service reservoirs at was 
a SIN Nie ; : : DEL uN], Patcham waterworks pumping station. : 
Trentham S710) 40/40 
3 & A. HEA PS, Birmingham (accepted) . 616 8 Field & Co. ; 5 i i : “3 - £305 0 0 
: a 79 Pl odndatiyS: CO. oi «ah Ae eee 8,557.0 0 
Sattin & Evershed 4» 8,254 0. 6 
BATH. z 
: ins COOKE & Co., Victoria Street, Westminster, : . 
For construction of a reservoir in cement concrete to hold S.W. (accepted ) i : : ‘ : . 7,410 One 
56,000 gallons, construction of a pumping well and col- ciate a 
lecting tank, and the carting , laying and jointing of about BRISTOL. 
3,000 “yards of 3-inch cast- iron pipe, with the erection of | For paving works at St. George. 
standposts, &e,” Mr. T. H. SHEPPARD, surveyor, 3 North We G&A. THATCHER, (accepted) ‘ : £1,592 5 oO 
Parade, Bath. : 
W. MEREDITH, Gloucester (accepted ) e738 _ COVENTRY. ‘ 
Wotton & Son . " = \ é . 760 0 o| For erection of stabling, dw relling-house, &c., in Abbot’s Lane, 
S. Ambrose . A : : : 4 : OOO). Oo! Mr. G. WINST. ANLEY, engineer. 
Teas eucknne : ; < . : 662 6 I0 C. H. Barber =F ae ee : ; Re 0° 
J. Coles ; ; ; : : : Oat Ne nee) C4. "All. : 4 : seh 2000250 tag 
“ig au syire| wit oe : : : 621° O46 McCarthy & Co. a eae « 2,900:<6. 0 
W: Miles . : : : : ; 6or o o| OC. GARLICK, Coventry (accepted ). : sn me 2,780 °° 
Um sees couldsbe Daa meaner) Hagia Aker 598 6 8) DROITWICH, . 4 . 
EMTS BBO a os os gam ul ie aay 47S For building of new retort-house, gas manager’s hone &e. 
| tz. & C. Jones : . y ie * «1,195 50 re 
Pee | T. Vale* , eee 
For drainage works for the Urban District: Council. Mr. H. | | wiz Carter . ; 5 3 <a vu ae 945/,0.0° 
RICHARDSON, surveyor. . J. Harris : 26.1; opie ONG arose. 
S. Woop, Handsworth (accefted ). SMALL BrRos., Dic (accepted )’ Yepivvecs segiRanDy 
“HYDRO- EXTRACTORS. - PAVING { LiGH EN eae 
CONDUCT R 
ET i yi if MATT " ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. Wholesale Manufacturers CTO ; S. 
it i HH HA h 
i uit | — W. J. FURSE & CO. 
R { 5 (late J. TILL), 
Telegrams, peepncaes BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 
“IMME R, LONDON,?? 862. Mill sagen! eo and Foe ee Restored 
: C) ams, ‘* A HAM," 
: ie - London Office, 6 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0. ae 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE  ¢ = \N MARBLE, 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roots, i Rae ee do : ; 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. at ane 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices ae TERRAZZO i 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. ied Mosaics, ee 
{ And 
BEST GREEN AS 
BLocK FLOORING. 
FY wy one ey. 
ROOFING SLATES. _: ebm 


POT, CASSELS & “WILLIAMSON, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


From the Honister and’ ‘Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Oolour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 

** Model Dwelling,’ ” New: 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


mG ILIGHT SEA GREEN, 
i DEEP OLIVE GREEN- 
DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


|BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60. 


LIMITED, 


. KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick ere E Grey 4 
Inn Road, W.O. aa FRE 


EMLEY & SONS, L° 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 


ALABASTER, aon | 
STEAM MIL LS, Newcastle- -Upon- -Tyner V Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 64. 


| AMae 175 Rtrond. Tondan, W.N., 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. _ Telephone No. 356 (King’s Cross Exchange). 


JAMES STREET, 


OLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT, | 


WwW. LE MMARTIN. & C@., ‘CAMDEN TOWN, NW. 


BEWLAY CLIFF WHARF (on Regent’s Canal, bpposite Camden Goods Depot, L. & N.-W. Railway.) 


' ‘BUILDING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
COODS LANDED. CARTAGE UNDERTAKEN’ FROM AND TO RAIL OR CANAL, é 
SPECIALTIES— Greaves’ Blue .Liag Hime and ‘Leighton Buzzard ‘Sand. 


"ML JOHNSON & SON, 


EMORIALS TO’ THE DEAD. Peres, 
Crosses, Fonts, Grayestones, Lectert 


| Monuments, Church Plate, Pulpits, Reredose 
|| Standards, Tablets, Windows, e8cC: 


OLD MILITARY FLAGS netted and ar 


ranged for preservation. 


4 THOS. PRATT & SONS, 


ESIASTICAL 
ECCERT. WORKERS, 


|24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 


‘| TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, NET, ROPE 


And BLIND MAKER, — 
NOW REMOVED ‘FROM 142, ‘To 


97 LISSON CROVE, LONDON, — NW. 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 
TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, ~~ 
And for Large and Small Plants. 


COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
the most modern principle. 


Castleton Armle} Leeds. 


HOURS 


mH 


Chief Office, NORTON, 
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oe eens ane emanate aileron aaa 
he 606050900w--melele:: 


FRIMLEY. 
For erection of gates, fencing, latrines, &c., at recreation 
ground, London Road. 


Fe aa: 
G. Lurnerie.. : : ss 4179 TZ0.4 
W. W. Bartlett . git 3 O 
RAYBOULD & CO., Workington (accepted) « Parlor. Si. 3 
Latrines. 
Field & Son 217.107 0 
MARTIN & WELLS, Aldershot and York Town 
(accepted ) . . ° . fie t5Oe Ay 0 
HAMMERSMITH. 


For extension of the electric-light generating station in rear of 
No. 57 Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W., for the 
Vestry of the parish of Hammersmith. Mr. HuGcH MAIR, 
C.E., vestry surveyor, architect, Town Hall, Hammer- 
smith. Quantities by Mr. WALTER HERRING, Trafalgar 
Buildings, Northumberland ice W.C. 


Marchant & Hirst : £3835 oO 
C. Gray Hill . : : - 5 A 2785) 'O". 0 
William Whiteley : “ ‘: ISO Sy II 
Geo. Wimpey & Co. . ° > , 63,6561) Ol 0 
H. Wright’ : “ : ens £3635: .0'0,. 
B. E. Nightingale. p : A es. 5. tO CO) .O 
T. W. Thomas . . : ° - es 5 O4n ek OLO 


HITHER GREEN. 


For erection of dairy, stables, &c., at. Ne. 2 Springbank Road, 
for Messrs. Abbott Bros., Limited. Mr. JOHN Jas. 
DOWNES, architect, 199 Lewisham High Road, S.E. 


van ur i : £450 ome) 

as . on e- ry °. ° ° ° 395 Oo oO 

John Lawrence ,. ° ° ° ° ° SOOO. ..O 
HOLBORN., 


For setting boilers and other works at:the First Avenue Hotel. 
C. YATES & Co., Bow (accepted ) <i 250u, OF, O 


INVERNESS. 
For construction of works on Fort George branch, for the High- 
land Railway Company. Mr. WILLIAM ROBERTS, engineer. 
CHISHOLM & Co., Ross-shire (accepted ). 


HAM HILL 
DOULTING 


THE, HAM HILUu AND 


corporating The 


TOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
The Patent 


IRELAND. 
- For erection of ‘seventeen cottages for the labouring classes at 
Ballytruckle, Waterford. Mr. M. J. FLEMING, borough 
surveyor. 
M. Baillie . : ° ‘ . LOB Teh gO 
G. J..Briscoe, jun. . : : ; . 2001, Bed.a7 0 
G. Nolan . : : ; : ‘ . ae iy okie Keown, Ke. 
J. Maher . é . 1,946 19 0 

P. COSTEN, Manor Street, Ww aterford (accepted) 1,785 9 9 


KEIGHLEY. 


For erection of twenty-four houses in Fell Lane. Mr. JOHN 
HacGas, architect, North Street, Keighley. 


Accepted tenders. 


S. Sharp, Oakworth, mason. 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 
Forrest & Antrum, plasterer. 
T. Lambert & Son, Haworth, plumber. 
Total, £4,591 9s. 


LEAMINGTON. 


For carrying-out the extension scheme at the Warnetord 
Hospital. 
G. F. SmirH & SON (accepted ) - £6,700 9 azo 


For building of new wing of the Warneford hospital, constituted 
on: the pavilion system, containing two wards, each with 
fourteen beds and connected by a bridge with the block 
opened in 1892: 


G. F. SMITH & SON (antetdeck) Ke : . £6,760 o O° 


LEWISHAM. 


For alterations and additions to shop ‘premises Nos. 199 and 
201 Lewisham’ High Road, for Messrs. Haycraft & Son, 
Limited. Mr. JOHN JAS. DOWNES, architect, 199 Lewisham 
High Road, S.E. 


Sit}: Jerrard & Son . : ; ° ‘ a2, £507 Opn Cae. 
H. L. Holloway eee te > 1,060 0 O 
T. D. Leng I ee ae oO 


NE. 
STONE. | 


DOULITIING ST ONE oO. 


Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone 
London Agent, Mr. ‘E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Gray 


“PERFECTED” 


system of 


en St., STRAND. 


; Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
London Schooi Board, County Council; 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


. "ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. ; 


SANITARY —NOISELESS— ROTPROOF -FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. — 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 31 & 32 King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


WooD BLOCK 


FLOORING. 


In, all Woods, specially dried by the 
newest American process, laid by men 
of great experience, and in specially 


prepared Mastic. F/RMNESS GUARANTEED. 


Me MOULDINGS of Artistic Design and High Finish.” 


Appiy ror Woop Biock List No.3, Movupixe Boox No. 2. HOLLIS BROTHERS & CO., U'FICESTER. 
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LINCOLN. LONDON. »- : 
Wor reconstruction of Kettleby Beck bridge. . JAMES | For painting works at the public library, for the Berea 
THROPP, county eee 29 Broadgate, icon Vestry. Mr. FRANK SUMNER, surveyor. ~ 
‘S. Hipwell . ; : : ; : - £506 0 0 A. Hudson . ¥ : ‘ : ‘ £286 © oO 
Sands . : ; : : j : : 61.3900) 0.00 Hayward & Poole 5 ; : 5 257 00 
H. R. Horton 4 2 z : 2 : 2 354010 S10 W. Falkner . sree 4 A é : 22s OS 
Ne Claris : : > 283 136 eee diony 62 CO.) ono, ee hee eee - STS Ole 
“T. SUTTON, Market Rasen tacebinnss : + '230 0 0} °F. Vandivorin ~ . : : Z Ege a - 209° -0..0 
LIVERPOOL. : F.C. A: Allcorn . : 4 e coepte 208 Saap 
¥or erection of billiard halls. Mr. T. W. Cupson, architect | H.G.Bartiett& Co. . . 2 . . . 187 7 0 
and surveyor, Bank Buildings, 54 Hamilton Street, Bir- J. H. Greenwood . . Babee st 2 i 178-0 So 
kenhead. Bootle Hall. W: Dudley 20-6 
W. Murker.. ; : ; 2 : £23325) 1040 D. McNeil. - - 140-0 0 
J. H. Jackson . é ; ‘ é ; . 2,305 0.0 E. MILLS, iVestcombel Park, S E. : (accepted) « AST Oe 
-S. Fowler . 1 : : : : : (tu 200's OlnO R. J. Amos . . yee «» 126-2530 
_J. Merritt . : ‘ 5 ; ; . 4 2380 Oko MACCLESFIELD. 
AN a ‘ Z / : : ; i ie % For restoration of the parish church. . Mr. A. BLOMFIELD, 
i 4 ; " ‘ : i : cuense architect. 
S. Webster : : : ; A : Am 2e104 ONO ; rae 
Raffle & Campbell . ; ‘ : /ROOO"O 20 a a aaa C 15 ia : : - £2 301 2.11 
G. Woons & SON (accepled) . cant OBO 10° 76 oylance & Co. Limited . 5 20,001. Oe 
ope tery: Pian. tig? Collins & Godfry . shoot ie ae ns °367 none 
W. Murker * 23986 0.0 Rudd & Son . Tt aS Ay na tts tae Gar - 14,760 0 0 
pale tc: : . ae wie Comisnice Gaymers.. ane: oe - 14,732 Ome 
J. Merritt ; 2,755 Onno Ji ee ' , “ ‘ ‘ Li 13,482 0 oO 
‘ : , ; ; 3 , ; eee | ess for glass o; eas win ow, 27: 
W.H. Forde... : , ; 2 : Nid2A75 Ta OO 
~ Raffle & Campbell . A ; , : « N2716"0)).9 
J. H. Jackson . ‘ : : 3 : «(2,695 NOncO F ° , MORLEY. — 
R. Allen . F : 4 ; , ? . 2,660 0 o| For erection of bakery, stables, &c. in Fountain. Street, 
< “Webster ‘ : : ; . 2,640 0.0 Messrs. T. A. BUTTERY & S. B. BIRDS, architects. 
«G. Woops & Son (accepted) ‘f 2,568 0 0 J. & J. SUGDEN, High Street (accepted) . -£312..4 0 


G. Woods & Son have also been entrusted with hall at 
“Smithdown Road, similar to Bootle, at same schedule of prices. 
LLANDAFF. 
Wor erection of a residence. Mr. CHAS. B. FOWLER, architect, 
6 High Street, Cardiff. 


J. Allens: ; : : q »£4,250 0.0 
W. Thomas & Co: : x A z nd, LOO}..O} -O 
‘S. Shepton & Son. : ‘ : : Mis 20110" G 
J. Edmunds : J : ‘ oT Oso TOO 
E, R. Evans & Bros. i i : g AP Jeli step @eece Mine 
Cadwallader & Hockridge BiO22 010" G 


E. TURNER & SONS, S) Penarth | ‘Road, Cardin 
(accepted ) , 3,558 O Oo 


For. erection of a tall brick chimney at Peel Mills. Messrs. 


T. A. BuTTERY & S. B. Buirps, architects, Queen Street, 


Morley. 
T. WARRINGTON & SONS, ius near Man- 
chester (accepted ) - oh : £520 rome) 


| For erection of eight cies houses at “Tingley Common. 


Messrs. T. A. BUTTERY & S. B. BIRDS, architects. 


Accepted tenders. Rais 
Pearson & Ainsworth, mason. Me 
N. Holroyd, joiner : : : : : . 360 Ono 
E. Wilson, plasterer. . A 5 : -° 195 20" .0 
J. Atkinson & Son, slater. : A : .  SFOHIO 30. 
W. Auty, plumber ‘ ; ‘ ; : Aare ie od) 


MACINTOSH, I MEIKLE & c0., LIM. 


W./.H00D 


Rf 


HIGH-CLASS LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
ee 2_ QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


WELLS & CO. 


4 ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINCTON STREET, W. | 


Telephone No 193 Paddington. 4 
Tele. add., “ Welfaring, London.” Estimates Free. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES, 
A 


PATENT 


EMPTYING eae 
TWIN STOP-COCK. = 


fs used by War Office and 
London Schoo! Board. 


GARRATT oe co. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. | 


Sewer Ventilating Column, showing same fitted with Hood and Direction Boards, 


JOHN CLARK, 


THE BLACKWALL 46,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Manufactxrer of every description of 
| | WIREWORE.- 
For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &c. 


Special low guckotlone for Wirework for the ‘protection of 
Windows and Skylights.  Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super. 


LIMITED, Price Lists re Tllustrations post free on application, 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, London.’ 


Corbet Court, LONDON, EC; SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO AROHITECTS' DESIGNS. 


2-PLY 


“WILLESDEN 
ee of PAPER 


_ Galvanized, FOR UNDERSLATING 

ith or without Boards 
Corr ugated, and WILLESDEN PAPER anp CANVAS WORKS, 
| Flat Sheets, Willesden Junction, Forage | 


(ESTABLISHED 1870.) eee Bese 


‘Tron Roofs and L O Cc K Ss. fi NOTICE 
| Buildings, 

| | " e O. 
Tanks, Cisterns, ra: Li soca, 


Kegs, Drums, 236 BRADFORD STREET. | 
| Spal aim All Green's and. Greeti & Corn- 
and all Classes): 


forth's Patents, which were for 


Fee aaa te 
| _Consiructional 
Ironwork. 


Green & Co., of St. Mark’s Pa ent 
‘Lock Works, iba gaa 


All Savages not patd for that bts on 
_ Me market are our property. 


GREEN’S PATENT.—To hold back Latch Bolt in Latches 
instead of Slide or Pinand Chain.’ 5 


PTI ntchintatiee dhs si Air til ort nas Ser SE 
CALVANIZING J. WEEKS & CO,, LIMITED, 


DONE FOR THE KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 

| TRADE Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Tinroved and other valves, 
- *) tested Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Oonnections and Fittings 

i at lowest retail prices; © 

i Telegraph, “ Hor‘ulanus, London.” Telephone No. 8729. 
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eS OSaSOS0—00—w—9 
MORLEY — continued. : _ SALFORD. 
‘For plasterer and slater’s work required in erection of six | For erection of a schoolin Langworthy Road, Seedley. Messrs. 
through houses in Rooms Lane, for Messrs. Newton & Potts, SON & PICKUP, architects. 
Asquith, Ackroyd Street, Morley. Accepted tenders. 

Slater. Storrs, Sons & Co., main contract, &c. . . £9,169 9 © 
ce Rogerson Bt a ee : rk ; ° £ot. 9 oO sa? schoolkeeper’s house . A SOG EO 
J. May . ° ey A ET Davies Bros., concreting and asphalting . ° 804 18 3 
J. ATKINSON & Son, Rescde caoibene ° a7 1 OO Cre Dunkerley & eae iron and steel- work oe 51D T.O 

Plasterer. ; 
3 Morl ted 4 . . e050} 0 | SHIPLEY. 
ag ee : For erection of hotel at Baildon Green, near Shipley. Mr. B. 
OM AGA: Woop HIGGINS, architect, Oulton, near Leeds. 
For erection of two labourers’. cottages in the townland of Accepte Paeieg 
Rylands, 
C. MCNALLY, Plumbridge, co. Tyrone (accepted ) £295 9 0 Rhodes Bros, Re aN tos gas oP PE BIS £7870 0 

aU MELE AP: E. Avison, Bradford, joiner ‘and carpenter : 256 0 Oo 

¥ or construction of about 2,600 feet lineal of 15-inch, 1,100 feet T. Sutton, Briggate, plumber and glazier 146 .0- 0 
lineal of 12-inch and 450 feet lineal of 9-inch pipe sewer, W. Atkinson, Leeds, slater . : Sea 8 Me 
with manholes and lampholes ; also taking-up of the J. Walsh, plasterer 50) , Pe ar ie 
existing pipe sewers at Shooter’s Hill. Mr. W. C. Gow, H. Leggott & Cot Bradférd, jronmonger 57 10 3 

ai Gitbere: £2032 i G. L. Leach, Bradford, painter . ~ . 20 0 O 
. 1 TU’. ° . . . ° 2 80" OTHALL: 
T. Adams’. ; ; : : : 2,286 18 5] For erection of fencing and earthwork in setting back the 
J.T. Gloag * : : 2,166 2 I boundary of the schools. Mr. A. SAXON SNELL, architect, 
W. Wadey 5 2,120 18 11 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
DedeeODhy Da Os Ts “phe ips OE BME SSI re King Street, Regent Street, 
Ellis & Co, See meme ee 13959" 9) 4 N. (accepted)  . . £52,492 adie. 
Bentham & Co, «© «© ~ + + + W774 0 0 Note.—-Nine other tenders. 
ee aes te occ ok a | | §TIRCHLEY. 
Sein ces : { ; ‘ Soe : i For erection of a county police station. 
THOMAS & EDGE, Woolwich (accepted) . 1618 7 5 | S:CHEESE, Worcester (accepiea) + . +£3,050 0 0 
SWINDON. 
PONTLLANFRAITH. 
For erection of an assembly-room and alterations at the Bridge 
ne SGA Sehcot tars Me eRe in’ alee Street Workmen’s ae ae Rost. J. BESWICK, architect, 
se Albion Chambers, Newport, Mon., and Abercarn, i Shieh athe sew Ne me : ’ £1,937" 0 0 
xi one Pena Flewelling, & Huckson. ; 1,850 0 Oo 
Marra © Davies r ; : : i aN, Is 0 | W. CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepted) . 1,695 Oo Oo 
Williams & Thomas 898 © o| For alterations and additions to 19 and 21 Wood Street. 
Thos. Lawrence . 842 6 6 C. Williams . hog: : £346 rome) 
Rowland & Lloyd an OT Barrett . : . : : . . . 341 O O 
E. Williams 695 9 O J. Wilhams . . : : . ° . o) 3290.0 
John Pritchard. 670,90 0 avons : : . . : ° : : 299710, GC 
C. F. MORGAN, Newbridge, Mon. (accepted) 645 10 O A. Day. . . . . . 275 9 9 


THE SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


For the Interior Decoration of ASYLUMS, 
CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, RAILWAY 
STATIONS, MANSIONS, and 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 


the L.C.C., the Corporation 
of the City of London, and other: 
large Public Bodies at Home and Abroad, 


WE GIVE BELOW A LIST OF A FEW PLACES WHERE WAPICT! HAS BEEN USED :— 
Military Hospital, Colchester. Hotel Cecil, London. 
RoyalArsenal, Woolwich. Vice-Regal Lodge, Dublin. 
Royal Albert Hall, London. Post Offices, Cape Town. 
Parr’s Bank, London. Wesleyan Schools, Reading. 


Mansion House, London. 

Union 8.8. Co.’s Offices, Cape Town. 
Royalty Theatre, London. 

Terry's Theatre, London. 


FULL PARTICULARS. ON APPLICATION TO 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, Ltd., NEW CROSS, LONDON, 5.E. 
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SWINDON—continued. WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
For erection of two pairs of semi-detached villas on The Sands. | For alterations to the Market House, 
Mr. W. H. READ, architect, Swindon. HD. Pollard’. 2 watty i sede ie £4155 °° 
To.Batrett};.. 2. 0s) Goer “Hustle , tats eee sac Oe O Keen.& Keen -. °' < «7 skate ue 3,688 0 o 
. Colborne & Son iP eRsteietegmus a) | 12680. One Forse . : © .* |, pe ge5On Op Or 
J. Williams oy. eblacdes, Rewiwssliot dary deeso7aite), Oleeeg es BRICOTT accepted) ie Pere 
Hp Bao 0 Pkt ° : : : see o oO WINCHESTER. . 
E. Cowley. ; ‘ ; » 2,400 © ©) For extension of Cranworth Road, Fullflood. Messr | 
y . s. CAN- 
J. Lay, Hythe Road (accepted) « ' % Seah 3 CELLOR & HILL, ‘surveyors, Winchester. 
J. Boyes «6 + HATES 8 
: Macher rr wey JeGlarkc! 9: Joo oc To aan er 
For erection of two through houses at East Ardsley. Messrs. reharme-& Paddington : 390 15 o 
e e BUTTERY & S. B. BIRDS, architects, Queen Street, GROUNDS & NEWTON, Bournemouth (accepted ) 332° oto 
Morley. 
Accepted tenders, For redrainage of the Assize Courts. Mr. W. J. TAYLOR, 
A, Furness, mason A2EG. Ono Poon ty SHTVEY OF 
Dirdeiese soiner ; ; : ; A ; ae a GROUNDS & NEWTON, South Tottenham and 
. 9 e e e ) e ° ‘ 
E. Wilson, plasterer. os fos . : i 40g Of: © EER DA (accepted) : 7 -£429 0 © 
Pickles Bros., slater ee Sgn eee Gennes os (Gane WOKINGHAM. 
J. W. Stakes, plumber. e ‘ . + 14 0 O} For-erection of a board-room and offices at the wotlebotiie 
. WAT eS. ee E. SIDFORD, architect, Denton Chambers, Woking- 
For alterations and additions to 31 Llewellyn Street and re- General Builders, Limited , . £02 
building 36 Llewellyn Street, Pentre, Rhondda. Mr. E. Wilden: & «Cox Regt re ; : pe Pa m4 
JONES, architect, Porth. Ji McG: &. Pitt’. ° ry € 8 8 o 857 Qo 
J. C. Richards . : : . : : . £1,030'"0. Gy Dixon’. i : 3 ‘ : we) & eBootaenn 
E. Jones). . : . ° : ; : 978 15 oO E.C. Hughes. i r 3 » 7920 0 
Morgan Bros. . 978 10 © J RB: SEWARD, Wokingham (accepted ) ° » 749 0 0 
THOMAS & FARR, Porth, Rhondda (accepted). 975 II oO 
WALWORTH. 
For. alterations to the Queen’s Arms public-house, Portland THE new Sunday school, which has been erected in con- 
Street. Messrs. LAWSON ey architects. nection with Mount Pleasant Wesleyan chapel, Lockwood, 
W. Newstead. . eNO »£480 o o| Huddersfield, was opened on the 12th inst. The premises are: 
H. EAMES, Peckham (accepted) . ‘ » 449 ©O 0 | the most complete and commodious of their kind in Hudders- 
Star & Sons . 5 3 4 « 448 0 ©| field, The leading feature is a large assembly-room, which 
can, if need require, be used for public worship. A gallery 
WEST HARTLEPOOL. occupies two sides and one end of the room, and a recess for 


For laying about 4,250 superficial yards of limestone tar pav ing | an organ the other end, while at the same end in the well of the 
in the Ward Jackson Park, about 3,800 superficial yards in | room ‘there is a spacious platform. Classrooms open out from 
the cemetery, and about 320 superficial yards in Howbeck | the main room. There is also ‘a ladies’ parlour, and in the 
Lane, adjoining the cemetery. Mr. J. W. BROWN, borough | basement a tea-room and kitchen. The building has been 
engineer. erected from plans prepared by Mr. B. Stocks, of Huddersfeld, 

NortH OF ENGLAND ASPHALTE Co., Manchester (accepted). | and the cost ‘is about 4,000/, 


“xo IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c.«:astuiu- 


If you want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE 2nd DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MOULDINGS, 
CORNICES, &c., USE the Celebrated 
} DORR ig CRACK ‘OR 


EASY an te } SKEDADDLE PLASTER) J WARD AND D FIREPROOF 


The GOST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. The RESULT is quite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. 
ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES. And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENT. 


Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER FORD & SONS fetes! BRIDGE ST., eel 


Mines and Mills—FAauLp, near SuDBURY, N.S.R. AGENTS. WANTED: 


T. FALDO, scram. London, S.E. 
9 283, 285 ROTHERHITHE ST., on on, 
C2 ae) Contractor to H.M. Government and various Public Bodies. hee : 
Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


k Barks LISHED 1851. ESTABLISHED | "1851. 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH & FOREIGN ASPHALTES. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND LAID 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH- HOUSES, &e. 


Parquet Floors Laid in "Specially Bee pardd Asohalte Hichest Reisvensee Given. 
_FALDO’S_ eee. IS. UNSURPASSED FOR DAMP COURSES, VERTICAL WALLS, &ec.. 


CASES FOR BINDING LAE “ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. —Office : 175 Strand, Rondon Ww. C. 
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VESTRIES AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Zzmes has called attention to the 
subject of electric lighting by the vestries as against private 
companies. And also to the fact that the Vestry of Marylebone 
is seeking powers to compete with the existing company supply- 
ing the district. The policy of allowing vestries to use the 
money of the ratepayers for large commercial undertakings, he 
says, is doubtful in any case, but where it is to be employed to 
compete with an existing company for electric lighting it is 
especially so. If it could be shown that in a particular parish 
private enterprise had failed to supply an efficient light there 
would be some justification in the local authority undertaking 
the work ; but for a vestry to deliberately.embark in the light- 
ing business in order to compete with an existing company 
requires strong arguments for its justification. In order to do 
this it would have to be shown that the costly competition 
would ultimately benefit the consumer by cheapening his 
light. 

A little consideration will show the fallacy of this assump- 
tion. In order to supply electric light cheaply two conditions 
are essential—the one is to minimise the capital expenditure, the 
other to keep down the working expenses. Instead of doing 
this the effect of the vestry competing would be exactly to 
double the capital and nearly to double the working expenses. 
There would have to be erected and equipped costly generating 
stations, and there would have to be buried in the ground 
hundreds of miles of cable. The stations would be in close 
juxtaposition to the existing works, while the cables would have 
to lie side by side with the present network, the existing works 
and cables being already amply sufficient. 
works had been constructed, the whole of the annual working 
expenses, maintenance and supervision would have to be pro- 
vided for. Now, who ultimately has to pay for all this useless 
expenditure? Undoubtedly, the consumer will have to do so. 

Neither a vestry any more than a private company.can 


afford to sell light at less than cost price ; the only way, there- | 
jet is to decrease the cost of | 
This is what is occurring in districts now supplied | 


fore, to benefit the consumer 
production. 
by first-rate companies, who find that as the number of lamps 


connected with their systems increase, so much the more cheaply | 


in proportion can they supply the light. This, and not com- 


petition, is the explanation of the rapid reduction in price | 


going on. 
The safety to the consumer consists, not in useless and 


expensive competition, but in the fact that every électric 
company is doing its utmost to produce cheaper, so that the 
price charged for electric light may compete successfully with 
gas and mineral oil. If the present companies are only allowed 
to develop without ruinous competition with the vestries the 
time cannot be far distant when every householder will get this 
healihy light at as cheap a rate as he now pays for his gas or 
lamp. 


THE BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE twentieth annual dinner of the Builders’ Clerks’ Benevo- 
lent Institution was held at the King’s Hall of the Holborn 


Restaurant on the 5th ixst., the guests numbering over 300:" 


The chair was taken by Mr. R. C. Foster, of the firm of Foster 
& Dicksee, Rugby. The toast of the evening, “ The Builders’ 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution,” was given by the Chairman, 
who said he was very pleased to bear testimony to the great 
support he had.received from 
and others, and it gave him great gratification to announce that 
the subscriptions during the past year were the highest on 
record. In conclusion, the speaker asserted that, from a 
contractor’s point of view, there was no class of men more 
deserving of support than builders’ clerks. They worked hard, 
energetically and conscientiously, and they were bound to be 


| well versed in a variety of subjects connected with the trade. 
| Mr. Howell J. Willams 
| veyors,” Mr. Edwi 

Then, when all the | verona. agi: May bawin 


proposed “ The Architects and Sur- 
T. Hall replied. Mr. F. J. Oldham, 
in proposing ‘The Builders,” said that for the past twenty 
years-the builders of London had loyally supported the Society, 


land that for the last seven or eight years the provincial 


builders had also “come to the front” with good subscriptions. 
Mr. J. Howard Coles responded. ; 


Tue foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic church at 
Sandford Hill, Longton, was laid on Tuesday last. The church 
is designed to meet the needs of a poor and populous part of 
the borough. The new church is to be erected at a cost of 
5,6002,, but for the present it is only proposed to erect a portion 
of it, at a cost, including fittings, of about 4,1002. This portion 
will provide accommodation for 500 worshippers. 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRM: 


TELEGRAMS, 
" OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head Offices: 


LONDON DEPOTS— 


BATE 


L. & S.WR. Nine Ems, S.W. 


ImcoRPoRATING PICTOR & BONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Lid., 


Registered 
TRADE MARK. 


FARLEIGH DOWN. 


For Copying Plans. 
Ferro=Prussiate, 


_Gallate de Fer 
Papers. 


Cameras & Lenses 
for Architectural Work. 


Hand Cameras. 


P.O.P. 


QUARRIES. yale gittiat! QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. | apt gh iag) «BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOW. We al COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. gue To ba STOKE GROUND. 


The Bath Stone Firms, La | 


MARION’S, 


Melagraphic, and Photographic 
Dry Plates. 


Photo Papers. 


MARIONA PAPERS. for 
Artistic Work. 


B. J. MARSH & OO, Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


obtained only of | wWrsTWOOD GROUND 


Publications: 


ee 


FOR 


——— 


Lanterns, 


Lantern Plates, 
OC Tce 


ig 
e2 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, VV 


builders, architects, surveyors’ 


G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W, 


Registered 
| FRADE MARK 


Artistic and Cheap, 


House Decorations. 


if 


} 


pst 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE memorial-stones were laid on the gth inst. in the 


mining village of Laxey of a Sunday school which is to be. 
CATHEDZAL SERIBS._ST. PAULIS:. JUNCTION OF NAV AND MORMI Ca reed At a cost Of About 1,300, 
TRANSEPT. ROOF FROM NORTH-WEST TOWER, LOOKING EAST. 


. pall EAE HST ALL who love the ancient buildings of England have reason, 
RHINEFIELL, HANTS, VIEW. FROM TERRACE. to regret the death of Alderman Thompson, of Peterborough, 
who died on Easter Monday, in his seventy-fifth year. Hewas. 
the master craftsman of restoration, and was as careful in 
dealing with an old cathedral or church as if the masons who- 
erected it were his ancestors. A portrait and memoir of him, 


ROLLESTON HALL, BURTON-ON-TRENT, DRAWING-ROOM. 


TRADE NOTES. appeared some time ago in The Reporter. 
Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, have FOR days past workmen have been engaged pulling down. 
just supplied some more of their patent Manchester grates to | old property in High Street, Sheffield, preparatory to the erec- 
the Royal Infirmary, Wigan. tion of new buildings. The roof had been removed from one: 


PILFERING from letter-boxes is effectually prevented by | building, and while men were taking down the side walls one 
the use of J. Carr’s patent automatic letter-box, which, by | of them collapsed and fell on. several of them. Two of their: 
means of a very simple mechanical contrivance, renders | number were seriously injured and a third slightly. 
impossible the abstraction through the aperture in door of 
letters or parcels deposited in the box. 

IN the arrangement of the large dining-room now bein 
erected at Tieow for the Golf Club, Mr. a7 E. Clifford, of VARIETIES. 

Glasgow, architect, great care has been given to the ventila- | On the 8th inst. foundation-stones were laid of a new Sunday’ 
tion. Cousland’s improved “ Climax ” invisible roof ventilators school connected with Zion Congregational church, Hyde. 

and improved air inlet panels are being used, supplied by the A PRIMITIVE Methodist chapel, which with the freehold. 
“Climax” Ventilating & Heating Company, 93 Hope Street, has cost 3,300/., has been opened at Oldham. 
Glasgow. sy ah THE village of Merlingen, on Lake Thun, Switzerland, has 

THE large block of warehouse premises in Oxford Street, been almost totally destroyed by fire. 

Manchester, now almost completed, for Messrs. Tootal, Broad- 
hurst, Lee & Co., are being heated by means of low-pressure 
steam, gravity return system, by S., Saunders, St. Mary’s 
Works, Upper Moss Lane, Manchester ; and the new premises 
of six storeys in Major Street, Manchester, for Messrs. J. 
Hallworth & Son, by low-pressure hot. water. The same firm 
has also carried out the heating and hot-water supply at the 


THE magnificent chateau of Baron de Caix, at Argentan 
France, has been destroyed by fire. The damage is estimated 
at 33,0007, 

A NEW chapel in connection with Surrey Chapel Mission, 
Blackfriars Road, has been opened at the branch mission, St.’ 
James’s Road, Old Kent Road. 


Blossoms Hotel, Chester; heating and ventilation of Christ THE new museum erected in memory of Thomas and Henry 
Church schoois, Blackpool ; Barnton schools, Northwich ; St. | Hewitson, from the designs of Mr. Thos. Hodgson, was opened 
Barnabas schools, Openshaw, and numerous other works, on Monday last. 


THE enlarged Wesleyan school and chapel at Marsden was. 
opened on Good Friday. The extension will provide 130: 


additional seats in the chapel and increased school accommo- 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS. aoe 
THE foundation-stcne of a new Wesleyan chapel and Sunday ' THE new Baptist chapel erected in Tump Road, Black- 


school at Atherton was laid last week. The new buildings, heath, Birmingham, was opened on Tuesday last. The cost of 
which are being erected on a site in Bolton New Road, are tO | the building, which will accommodate over 500 persons, is’ 
Cost 3,350/. 1, 100/, 


. DESIGNERS 
; O | MANUFACTURERS | 


Artistic | 
Stitings | 


i 
IN THE } 


| ELIZABETHAN, | 
GOTHIC, | 
ITALIAN, 


AND 


LOUIS XVI. 
STYLES. 


PP. 


COUNTRY |48, Osnaburgh Street, 4 


: | LONDON, N.W. / 
HOUSES | / 


Telegrams : ““STRODES LONDON,” 
LIGHTED BY 


JELECTRICITY| 


GENERATED BY 


—— 


S 
WS 
ns “ 


. Special Designs 
Free on Application. 


WEST END SHOW ROOMS: 


188, PICCADILLY. ae a 
CITY SHOW ROOMS: LIBERAL Tent | 
67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. oe THE TRADE. 


‘ 


OR 


Wastin POWER | “) 


a 


A PAGH 


HEWETSONS, 
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St, MARY’s CHURCH, Cromford, was reopened on the 9th 
inst. The edifice was erected by Sir Richard Arkwright at the 
latter end of last century. The chief work done has been a 
widening of the chancel arch and general decoration of the 
chancel and church. In the chancel three stained-glass windows 
have been added. 

THE next ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers will take place on Tuesday, April 19, at 8 P.M., when 
a paper on “ The Electricity Supply of London,” by Mr. A. H. 
Preece, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., will be delivered. 

THE annual general meeting of the London and Lancashire 
Fire Insurance Company will be held at twelve o’clock noon on 
Thursday, April 28, at the Law Association Rooms, Cook 
Street, Liverpool. 

By the kind permission of Mr. A. Haworth, the owner of 
the picture, the Council of the Art Union of London will shortly 
issue to members of the Society an etching after Briton 
Riviére’s (R.A.) masterpiece, /” manus tuas, Domine. The 
picture will be remembered by those who visited last year’s 
exhibition at the Guildhall. 

THE picturesque and ancient edifice dedicated to St. Mary, 
at Evedon, near Sleaford, was reopened, after restoration and 
enlargement, on the afternoon of the 12th inst. New stained- 
glass windows have been placed at the east and west ends, the 
old boxes replaced by handsome oak seats, and the whole of 
the interior remodelled and restored at a cost of 500/. Itis 
hoped in the near future to procure a better organ and rehang 
the bells. 

THE parish church at Hepworth, Suffolk, was attacked by 
fireon Monday morning, and the chancel and other portions 
of the fabric were destroyed, nothing but the bare walls re- 
maining. The church was a quaint structure, dedicated to St. 
Paul, and stood on high ground, the district being notable for 
one of the highest ridges in the county. The building was one 
of rubble and stone, chiefly in the Early English style, with 
thatched roof; it comprised chancel, nave, south porch anda 
western tower, cuntaining a clock and five bells. 

IN the excavations for the foundations of a villa to be 
erected on the south side of Wickham Road, Beckenham, a 
large quantity of ancient brickwork has been discovered. This 
would appear to be the ruins or foundations of some very old 
building. The structure—which is being cut through with 
much difficulty, transversely and longitudinally, as the present 
work requires—is composed of extremely hard red bricks, the 


ee A bs als ae 


> ROW 


—-- -—- 


HEWETSONS NEW ILLUSTRATED 


cement being very coarse and greatly hardened with age. The 
walls commence some 2 feet below the original surface, and 
extend to the bottom of the cuttings, which are 6 or 7 feet in 
depth, and possibly still lower. They are about 4 feet in thick- 
ness, and evidently several hundred years old. 

DURING the excavation of a gravel pit at St. James 
Deeping, Lincolnshire, the workmen found an inverted earthen 
vessel which was at first thought to contain old coins, but, to the 
disappointment of the men, it contained nothing but charred 
bones. On being taken to an expert, the vase was found to be’ 
of simple but of pure and elegant design, without a trace of the 
potter’s wheel, and with a finger or thumbnail decoration of the 
neolithic period. The contents consisted of ashes and small 
fragments of charred bones, none of them larger than a florin, 
with the exception of two halves of a human lower jaw minus 
the teeth, which were ultimately found among the ashes in the 
vase. The place where the vessel was unearthed bore every 
indication of an ancient pit dwelling, and there is every proof 
of a fire having been kindled within a few feet of the bones. 
Further investigations led to the discovery of a human skull, 
which was lying on its side, with a quantity of finger-bones 
close to the face, one or two joints of the vertebrae also being: 
found. It is thought that these vestiges of antiquity have 
remained in their resting-place for a period of about 2,500 years. 

THE new railway station which the Great Western Railway 
Company have decided to erect at Windsor in place of the 
shabby edifice which has hitherto had to suffice, promises to be 
worthy of the Royal borough. The alterations began with the 
provision of the Queen’s waiting-rooms, which were temporarily: 
brought into use at the time of the Jubilee, gun-metal mono- 
gram castings that, in the form of tablets attached to the sub- 
stantial stone walls, recording the auspicious dates 1837-1897, 
in association with the V.R.I. These waiting-rooms, however— 
which are self-contained in one block-—are only just finished, 
and they have still to be tapestried, probably in accordance 
with the delicate scheme of colour which has been tried with 
success. They consist of a general saloon, with a dome of 
stained-glass, and with a fireplace and overmantel of carved: 
oak, in the design of which the Royal and Imperial monogram 
and Jubilee dates are repeated. The kerb and back of the 
grate are of black and white marble. The room is furnished in 
the French style, with brocaded chairs upholstered in rose 
terra-cotta, the rugs, which are laid on parquet flooring, matching 
them in colour. The walls are of English light oak, and are 
panelled in the same warm tints. A double door com- 


PRICED CATALOGUE. 


No. 319.—The ‘‘ WORTLEY” CARVED OAK Fas 320.—CARVED OAK HALL COSY CORNER, No. 321.—The “‘KNIGHT”’ CARVED OAK 
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municates vith a dainty writing-room, provided with lounge 
chairs and a marqueterie table. Beyond are sumptuously 
fitted up lavatories. Electric light is at command throughout 
the suite. In order to enable the Queen—who is taking great 
personal interest in the improvements—to step easily from her 
carriage to the level of the waiting-room, which stands in the 
centre of the arrival platform, the roadway has not been raised 
to the height of the platform. It is three steps below it, per- 
mitting carriages to drive to the entrance of the Royal .waiting- 
rooms, ‘The carriage-way is already completely covered with a 
magnificent elliptical span roof, dry glazed, and supported by 
iron columns painted in the Great Western colours of two shades 
of brown. The space thus covered is intended to be used on 
occasions of ceremony by the escort, guard of honour and 
band. It provides Windsor with a befitting space for pageantry, 
for the roadway is 170 feet long and 80 feet wide, the roof 
being lofty, and the background formed of red and blue West 
of England bricks of the tinest quality. 

THE excavations in the old Roman amphitheatre at Windisch 
(Vindonissa) in the Canton Aargau, Switzerland, have been 
rewarded by a valuable find in the shape of a massive silver 
goblet of exquisite workmanship. The situation in which this 
art treasure was found, namely, placed bottom upwards under 
a large block of stone in such a wise as to protect the won- 
derful chasing, leaves no room for any other conclusion than 
that it was purposely hidden where found, in order to save it 
from the hands of some barbarian horde. The weight of the 
goblet is close on one kilogramme, or more than 2 lbs. The 
stem especially is most elaborately worked. The device con- 
sists of a warrior in full armour on the upper part of the stem, 
followed in descending order by a sitting Mercury, with staff 
and wallet by his side, while yet lower down is a representation 
of two goats and an ox being led to the sacrificial altar, 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


A START has been made with the necessary works for the 
installation of electric lighting in Carlisle, and the Local 
Government Board have sanctioned the application of the Cor- 
poration to borrow 30,0004. to defray the cost. 

THE Dundee Gas Commissioners have at present under 
consideration a scheme for extending the electric lighting sys- 
tem for the city. Since the illuminant was introduced in 1893, 
there has been an increasing demand for it, until last year 
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there were 22,897 lamps connected and 323,187 units sold. 
The total length of the mains is at present four miles, but. in 
the new plan the length is extended to eight miles. For the 
purposes of the extension it is proposed to spend 35,000/, 
ELECTRIC tempering of steel is an idea of M. Faux, of 
Strasburg. It consists in tempering the heated steel in a bath 
traversed by a current of electricity. The hardness and dura- 
bility got by these means are said greatly to exceed those 
attained by the ordinary processes. 
IN an article discussing the question of extending the 
time of the concession for lighting Paris, the Bulletin des 


_ Usines Electriques gives a few interesting details about Berlin 


to the effect that there are some 300,000 incandescent lamps of 

16 candle-power installed, besides several thousand arc lamps. 

The length of mains is about. 186 miles, and the power 

developed is about 28,000 horse-power. There are also some 

1,600 motors, taking 6,450 horse-power. The price for lighting 

is 7°5@. per kilowatt hour; for power 2d. per kilowatt hour, 

Paris demands some 25,000 horse-power for about 418,600 

lamps of 10 candles and 7,448 arc lamps, with about 240 miles 

of mains. The motors number 513, requiring 1,940 horse- 
power, and the price is 113d. per kilowatt hour. 


ART METAL EXHIBITION. 
rom the Times, Friday, April 1, 1898. ; 
THE Metal Workers’ Exhibition, to be opened on May 27 
until June 30, will in many respects be unique of its kind, It 
is surprising to learn that a craft of such extent and with so 
many important ramifications has never yet held a general 
exhibition of its own in the Metropolis, and this fact alone 
must invest the forthcoming one with unusual interest. The 
last comprehensive display of modern metal craft seen in 
London was in 1862, and the last important loan collection of 
ancient metal work was shown at the Ironmongers’ Hall a few 
years later. But these dates scarcely belong to this generation. 
Since then new metals have been discovered, new and valuable 
alloys introduced, new processes of manufacture invented, 
electro-metallurgical processes perfected. In addition, the lost 


or dormant arts—among which we may almost include that of 
forging iron artistically--have been revived and recovered. 
Such as artistic lead beating and casting, pewter working, 
casting bronze by the cire-perdue process, casting malleable 
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iron, brass and copper beating and embossing, enamelling, 
inlaying, carving and chasing steel locks and keys,, and 
the uses of patinas and pickles. In short, extraordinary 
developments in every branch have completely changed 
the scope of metal working within about twenty years. 
These facts form an ample justification, were such needed, of 
the proposed exhibition, while the approaching Paris exhibition 
makes it advisable or imperative that it should be held this year. 
By it we cam estimate. the sort of figure our artists and crafts- 
men in metal may make in the important year of 1900, when 
stock will be taken of the century’s progress, and if it should serve 
as a kind of full-dress rehearsal and preparation for the coming 
international competition, an invaluable service to our national 
crafts and industries will have been rendered. 

It is obvious that if the exhibition is to cover the. whole 
field of art-metal working, it must be on a very extensive scale. 
In selecting the Royal Aquarium for the purpose, the Council 
considered the fact that no other building at all centrally 
situated was able to offer them the requisite accommodation 


during the present London season. 

The plan of the exhibition, briefly explained, is this :—St. 
Stephen’s Hall, possessing a separate entrance and with an 
area of 50,000 square feet, and the sonth gallery are allotted to 
the reception of the loan collection of ancient armour and fine 
metal work. The presence of. Lord Dillon, president of the 
Society of Antiquaries and keeper of the Tower Armoury, on 
the Council, supported by Lord Lorne, Governor of Windsor 
Castle, and his brother, Lord Archibald Campbell ; of Sir Noel 
Paton, Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., Sir T. Gibson Carmichael, 
Mr. Alfred Cock, Q.C., Mr. F. G. Hilton Price and other 
enthusiastic antiquaries and collectors, insures a collection 
which will probably be of great historic interest. The adhesion 
of Mr. Thomas Brock, Professor Herkomer, Mr. Onslow Ford, 
Mr. Frampton and other Royal Academicians, promises well 
for the fine arts. The galleries will be screened from the rest 
of the building by oak and tapestry. =¥ 

The main portion of the exhibition, comprising the indus- 
trial section, will be held in the north gallery and the arena. 
The names of such influential patrons of the crafts as Professor 
Aitchison, R.A., president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, Sir Arthur Blomfield, 


standard of art-metal work in this country. 
fact, have cordially promised their support. 

Finally, the concert-hall is to be given up to competitions of 
craftsmen and their apprentices. These engaged the first 
attention of the Council, and the syllabus and conditions of the 
various prizes have now been out for some time, and free 
admission has been presented to all students in schools of art. 
It is probable that this part of a most comprehensive scheme 
has attracted the support of so many distinguished names. All 
thinking persons must indeed have felt the importance of: 
raising up an independent and self-respecting artisan class, 
who may learn, in spite of the too mechanical conditions. 
of so many modern industries, to take an artist’s pleasure in 
their work. As means to this end, no crafts in the world: 
can compare with those of metal working, especially the work; 
of the blacksmith. Taste, alertness, touch, individuality are 
fostered, and, in fact, become engrafted into the nature of every 
man aspiring to succeed as a metal worker. The sturdy 
independence and resourcefulness of the smith are a delight to 
those who come in contact with him ; and who can estimate 
the importance that such a class of craftsmen may become in 
our polity, and the extent to which they may contribute to the: 
raising of public standards of taste, and incidentally to our. 
national prosperity ? 


Many of these, in 


Among the collections of old armour will be included, 
specimens from the Inner Temple and_ from the private 
collections of Lord Zouch, Earls Warwick and Pembroke, and 
the Duke of Westminster. The Burgomaster of Brussels has 
joined the Council, and is collecting for the purposes of the 
exhibition some very fine specimens of Belgian work. It is 
hoped also that some Belgian workmen will participate in the 
handicraft competitions at the exhibition. 


SEWER CONSTRUCTION IN MANCHESTER. 


AN important arbitration case is being heard before Sir 
Benjamin Baker, C.E., at the Westminster Palace Hotel. The 
Manchester Corporation claims 12,000/. from Messrs. Perkins, 
Graham & Co., contractors, as damages for having constructed 


three lengths of sewers in an imperfect manner and not accord- 


Mr. Charles Barry, Mr. Ernest George, Mr. Macvicar Ander- 
son, Professor Banister Fletcher, of King’s College, and Colonel 
Edis should inspire confidence among the manufacturers who 
have been energetically devoting themselves to raising the 


ing to contract and specification. Mr. E. Sutton and Mr. C.. 
Atkinson appeared for the Corporation ; Mr. Pickford, Q.C.,: 
and Mr. Acton for Perkins, Graham & Co. ; and Mr. Bradbury 
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for Mr. M. Perkins. The following evidence in support of the 
plaintiffs’ case was, according to the Manchester 
given by Mr. F. J. Edge, chief assistant engineer in the City 
Surveyor’s office of the Corporation, who had superintended the 
reconstruction of the sewers. He described how the '‘reconstruc- 
tion was carried out. In the case of several sections of the 
work it was found impossible to carry on the work ‘without 
diverting the sewage, which, of course, considerably increased 
the cost of the operations. He stated that altogether in sewers 
E and F there was reconstructed a distance of 531 yards in 
tunnel and 197 yards in open cut. There was found in open 
cut a length of 18-inch pipes at the south end of Water Street 
which had to be entirely relaid because it had not been laid 
in proper form or at the regular gradient. The portion 
that was reconstructed in open cut extended from ‘the 
commencement in Water Street to a point near the rail- 
way bridge. There were also two shorter lengths in Water 
Street, one south of manhole No. 9 and the other nerth 
of Regent Road. There was also another piece of open 
‘cut in Liverpool Road, from the junction with Water Street to 
-€ point opposite Woolham Place. The sewage coming into the 
sewer at that point was extremely offensive, coming as it did 
from the pig market, and the men could hardly work at all. 
It would have been impossible to reconstruct this portion of 
the sewer from the. inside without diverting the sewage, and 
the only point where it was possible to divert the sewage was 
in the open cut between Elm Street and Regent Road. At 
that point they managed to divert the sewage from the pig 
market by building a head wall, letting the sewage back up 
‘and then turning it down Elm Street. The rest of the work 
there was done in open cut on account of the depth and the 
mature of the ground—mostly gravel and sand. This was a 
very bad length of sewer, there was hardly any double ring at 
all, and in many places the timber was decayed. There was 
nothing to support. the road in many places, and there were 
large cavities under the timber, with the result that there were 
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By the Arbitrator: He did not know that by doing the work 
in Open cut there was necessitated any diversion or stoppage 
of the tram traffic. The cost of making good the road was 
charged to the contractor. 

In further examination, witness said that in this part of the 
work they found the collars of the rings rendered on the face with 
cement. These collars were 14 inches to .18 inches apart. In 
Water. Street the work was very like that in Liverpool Road. 
In a distance of 662 feet of open cut there were twenty-two 
places where the heading was packed solid and the face of the 
work cemented over, and the places where there were two rings 
were separated by distances varying from 44 to 45 feet, 
the distance being generally 14 to 16 feet. In Liverpool 
Road, in a distance of 229 feet, there were thirty-nine 
places where the heading was packed under the head piéce 
and a little cement put on the face, the average distance 
at which these places were apart being 6 feet. Near 
the manholes he noticed that the sewer was packed rather 
more fully ; for instance, for 10 feet on each side of manhole 
No. 8 it was packed dry for the full size of the heading. The 
witness went on to describe how the work of reconstruction was 
carried out. In the open cut work the ground was cut down to 
the heading boards, these boards not being disturbed until the 
parties interested were there, notice having been given from 
the Town Clerk’s department as to when it was proposed to 
remove the heading boards. The boards were then removed, 
and a photograph taken of the place. The loose bricks were 
then stripped off, taken away, cleaned and stacked. They then 
took off what remained of the collars ; in some cases the bricks 
slightly adhered to the inner ring, but generally they required — 
merely lifting off. Then the work of reconstruction was coni- 
menced. 

Were you careful not to disturb any portion of the work 
that you found to be well done ?—I did not find any work well 
done at all, and certainly we did not disturb any. I am 
referring now, of course, to the red-brick work, and not to the 


blue-brick work—the inner ring—at all. With regard to the 
position of the sewer carried through rock in tunnel, witness 
continued, they took off the arch of the sewer right through 
between the joints. Then they cut places in the walls for 
examination, and they had to judge by these cuttings how much 
of the wall was fit to remain. Then they made good the wall, 
turned the arch with two rings, and packed it properly. The 
work in the tunnel—at any rate in the sections that witness 
himself saw—was very much the same as the work in the open 


large cracks where the ground had settled. The traffic in 
Water Street was very heavy as there was a tram-line in that 
street. There was a railway goods shed just near in Liverpool 
Road, the Ship Canal warehouses further up Water Street, and 
the markets also were near, so that there was a great amount 
of traffic. If the work here had been done in tunnel there 
would probably have been a considerable amount of settlement, 
and the roadway would have had to be taken up ; therefore, to 
do the work in open cut would eventually prove to be cheaper. 
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cut; they found the inner ring 
second ring. After deciding what portions of the wall needed 
to be rebuilt, these were made good, the work being started | 
both ways from the middle of the heading. They then built 
the inner and outer rings, and packed with dry bricks. Where 
the work was on rock there was not a large amount of packing 
necessary. As a fact, they did the work according to 
the specifications of the original contracts as they were 
let to the defendants. The packing generally was of dry 
bricks ; indeed, there was only one place where there was any- 
thing else but dry packing and that was under Regent Road. 
There they used concrete, because the tramway ran over the 
road there and the traffic was very heavy. In many places 
they found that the heading had been too small for the sewer, | 
as shown in the drawings, and when the work was reconstructed 
the heading had to be cut to the proper size. Sewer C, which 
was originally done in tunnel, was reconstructed throughout the 
whole length. Of this length 334 yards were in brick sewer 
and 116% yards in pipe sewer. It was necessary to reconstruct 
the pipe sewer because it had been badly laid and not at the 
regular gradient. 

Mr. Pickford pointed out that there was nothing in the 
particulars as to the pipes not having been laid at the regular 
gradient. 

Mr. Sutton said there was a general allegation that the pipes 
were badly laid. 

In further examination witness said that in Section C, where 
the pipe sewer was, the heading was in. places not driven 
straight, and the pipes had to be taken out and relaid in a 
straight course, the heading having to be trimmed a little in 
places. 

The Arbitrator: Were the pipes laid in concrete or were 
they dry packed? 

* ‘Witness: They were dry packed above, 
they were laid in concrete. 

Did you break up the old pipes ? 


but I cannot say if 


with occasional collars and | figures relating to the defendants’ contracts. 


I believe most of the old pipes were used again by the con- | 


tractor, but as this part of the work was reconstructed under 
contract by Mr. Nuttall, I do not know the details of the work 
on this section. 

‘The witness was next examined as to the deficiency which 
it was alleged existed in the number of bricks used on the 
work as compared with the number required by the pecifica- 
tions. He said that he had had all the vouchers for if 
purchased for the various contracts, and had taken out the 


ne bricks | 


| 


He had also 
taken the quantities as set out in the specifications and the 
contract, and had calculated the number of bricks that would 
be required according to those quantities. The number of 
bricks on the face of a section of the work was thirty-two, which 
gave 132 bricks to the lineal yard. The total length of the work, 
exclusive of manholes and storm chambers, was 2,032 yards. 
The number of bricks required for this part of the work was 
268,224 red bricks ; the blue bricks he had not calculated for, as 
it was taken that the number of those bricks was correct. Then 
he estimated the number of bricks required for the packing in 
those parts of the sewers which were in tunnel through rock, 
and the number he put down at 12,016. In the other parts of 
the tunnel, where. there was timber heading, he put down the 
number of bricks required for the packing, at a low estimate, at 
5,200. This made a total of 375,440. Then there came the 
manholes and the storm-chambers, and the number of bricks 
required for these, exclusive of the blue bricks for facing, was 
under the specifications 158,000, making the total number of 
red bricks required on the whole work 533,440. The number 
supplied, as shown by the vouchers, was 265,864, which left a 
deficiency of 267,576. He deducted from that 3,000, represent- 
ing blue bricks, which were found in various places in the 
packing. This made a net deficiency of 264,576 bricks. 

The Arbitrator said he supposed the witness interpreted the 
specification as meaning that where packing was required bricks 
were meant. 

Witness said that was so, but not necessarily new bricks. 
Continuing, witness said that he had also examined the sewer 
in contract 11, and found that that work was not done as well 
as it ought to have been. In some places the second ring was 
left out, and where it existed it was to a large extent dry. The 
repairs to these sewers cost far more than 350/. 

Mr. Sutton said that they were making no claim with regard 
to contract 11, and this evidence was given merely as a set-off 
to the defendants’ counter claim. 

Mr. Bradbury said there was a very serious difference 
between the defendants and the witness as to the deficiency in 
the number of bricks. It was entirely a ‘matter of figures and 
calculation, and he suggested that it would save time if the 
accountants on each side were to go into the matter together 
and see if they could arrive at a figure. 

Mr. Sutton agreed that-this should be done. 

The witness was next examined as to the amount expended 
by the Corporation on the work of reconstruction. On sewer 
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E the amount expended was 2.405/. 15s, and on C and F 
2,5632. 148. 5@.; a total of 4,9692. 9s. 5d. In addition there was 
the cost of superintending and the office expenses, which were 
unusually heavy, and which the witness thought should be 10 
per cent. on the cost. There was also an item of 200/, for 
pipes left open for inspection.: These brought up the total cost 
to 5,6652. 18s.. 5d. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pickford, witness said that when he 
first inspected sewer F after it had been opened up the sewage 
was.diverted at a point in New Quay Street into a river by 
means of an overflow. It was possible that the sewage might 
have been similarly diverted at a point in Albert Place, and, if 
that had been done it might have been diverted for the whole 
length of this part of the work. In the E sewer the sewage could 
not be diverted until they came to Elm Street. In this E sewer 
there was a portion of 91 yards in length done in open cut, 
and which seemed all right and was not reconstructed. With 
regard to the number of shafts sunk for the reconstruction work to 
be carried out, on E sewer there were thirteen such shafts about 
25 feet in depth, in some cases passing through rock for a portion 
of the depth. In that length of sewer—540 yards—there were six 
permanent manholes, but no attempt had been made to do the 
work of reconstruction by means of these manholes, as it was 
thought it would be more economical to sink the shafts, In 
sewer F’ ten shafts were sunk, the average depth being about 
28 feet, and in that sewer there were four permanent manholes. 
In sewer C there were thirteen shafts sunk, the average depth 
being 35 feet, and there were six manholes in the length of 
450 yards. With regard to the work done in tunnel by the 
defendants where open cut was specified in the contract, that 
could not have been done except with the knowledge and by 
the consent of the officials. He did not know that the line of 
heading had been approved by the Corporation officials before 
any brickwork was put in, but certainly it ought to have been 
so approved. 

By Mr. Bradbury: In his calculation as to the number of 
bricks, he had not allowed anything for joints. If an order had 
been given by the: Corporation officials that in the case of the 
rock heading there was no need to put in: brick packing, but 
that rubble packing would do, of course that would involve a 
reduction in the number of bricks that ought to have been used. 

The Arbitrator: Who settled the number and position of 
these shafts ? 

Witness : That was decided by myself in conference with 
Mr. Meade. 
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Mr. Sutton said that there was an order of the Court be af 
these shafts nearer together, and this was obtained at th 


; instance of the defendants. 


Mr. Acton: That is not so, Mr. Sutton. You asked tha 
shafts should be sunk and we opposed it to the utmost. : 
Mr Sutton: You are entirely wrong. You originally de 
manded that the work should be done from inside, and this the 
Corporation would not allow, and obtained an order for the 
cutting of the shafts. Then you claimed that the number o 
shafts was insufficient, and it was at your instance that the 
order was obiained increasing the number. 
* At this point an adjournment for luncheon took place, Or 
resuming, - er 
Mr. Sutton said that a careful inquiry had been made as t 
the number of bricks, and he had understood that they had hac 
before them all the vouchers, and it was upon these document: 
that the witness’s figures had been based. Now it appeared 
there was an additional invoice produced which had not pre. 
viously been shown to them. As this invoice would affect the 
figures given by Mr. Edge, he would ask the witness to alter 
his figures accordingly. ne 
Mr. Bradbury said he could not admit the accuracy of Mr. 
Sutton’s statement that the invoice had not been shown to 
them. He (Mr. Bradbury) was instructed that it was shown 
with the others. ree 
Mr. Sutton said he was prepared to prove that it was not 
shown. ; ee 
Mr. Pickford said that in any case, if it was now admitted 
that it related to the defendants’ contract, it did not much 
matter by whose neglect or mistake it had not been formerly 
produced. wee 
Mr. Edge, in further examination, said that he had not pre- 
viously seen the document. But, taking it as correct, it repre- 
sented a further 123,000 bricks supplied to the defendants. 
There were also two smaller items, one of 3,900 bricks and the 
other of 1,700 bricks, which, it was staied, had also been sup- 
plied and not taken into account, and these three items made a 
total of 129,450 bricks, thus reducing the net deficiency to 
135,126. Then there were 66,116 new bricks that had been 
used in the work of reconstruction, 10,800 used in packing in 
the portion of the sewer done in tunnel by the defendants and 
in open cut in reconstruction, and 49,440 used in packing where 
the defendants had used other material. These three items 
came to 126,356 bricks, which almost brought the deficiency up 
to the original amount. ee 
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OIL PAINTS AND THE PAINTER.* 
(Concluded from page 22, April 1.) 


\FTER a layer of pots has been placed in position, about a 
sint of diluted acetic acid is poured into each, and then a dozen 
wr so “buckles” are put in, lying flatwise on one another, 
fter which the pots are covered with boards forming a platform 
‘or another bed of tan bark and another layer of pots, and so on 
intil from eight to ten layers of pots sandwiched with tan bark, 
nave been built up. The whole stack is then closely covered 
ind allowed to stand until the corrosion is deemed to be at the 
proper stage, which requires about 100 days, when it is opened, 
faken down layer by layer, and the “ buckles,” now turned 
wholly or in part to a friable white substance, and considerably 
warped out of shape, probably explaining their name, are 
emptied from the pots and taken to the mill. 

Confining the tan bark in the stack causes a slight fermenta- 
tion, generating carbonic acid gas and heat ; the heat evaporates 
the acetic acid in the bottom of the pots ; this, together with the 
carbonic acid gas, attacks the lead passing through the openings 
in the “ buckles,” and also between them, as they lie loosely on 
one another, and so reaches the entire surface of the metal ; the 
acids gradually oxidise the lead, forming first a carbonate of lead 
and then hydrated carbonate, which is the pure white lead of 
commerce, needing only to be separated from all uncorroded 
particles, washed of the acid and finely ground. These latter 
processes, however, are most important, and probably the most 
important of all is the grinding, for I am told that at least one 


ready prepared paint manufacturer considers it necessary to | 


regrind the lead even after it has passed through the corroder’s 
mills. 

From each layer of the corroding pots a wooden chimney or 
flue leads up through the top of the stack for carrying off the 
heat and vapour caused by the fermentation, and by means of a 
cover or damper at the top of each flue the temperature of each 
layer is, tora certain extent, controlled, which is an important 
matter in order to secure the best and most uniform results 
throughout the layer. About 75 degrees is the temperature it 
is desired to maintain during corroding process. It is the 


* A paper by Mr. Albert W. Hayward, read before . the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, and published in the 
Inland Architect. 


slowness of this process and ‘the difficulty and uncertainty of 
controlling the temperature of a lot of fermenting tan bark -that 
has prompted so many attempts of recent years to supplant this 
so-called old Dutch process, though in fact the genuine old 
Dutch process did not émploy acetic acid as a corroder and 
hastener, it being then too expensive, but relied. entirely on the 
much slower and, I am told, less satisfactory process of carbonic 
acid gas, generated by fermenting manure. 

As before said, from the corroding house the-carbonated 
lead goes to the mill, and there first, by graduated crushers and 
sifting devices, the imperfectly corroded portions of the metal 
are to a large extent, and so far as possible at this stage, sepa- 
rated from the pure white lead, for it is important to exclude 
the particles of natural lead, as you can readily understand 
these tend to fill the grinding stones and make them inopera- 
tive ; the white lead then goes through a rather complicated 
succession of graduated grinding machines, alternating with 
settling and floating devices, until it is finally bolted through 
cloth the same as flour, except that it is in a liquid form. 

In order that the grinding and transporting machinery may 
be enabled to do their work, and at the same time the white 
lead be cleared of every particle of uncorroded metal and the 
corroding acids, it is mixed soon after it enters the mill with 
water, with which it unites readily, forming a paste, and at some 
stages even a running liquid, and after finally being bolted, the 
white lead is separated from the water, or vce versa, by two 
very different methods. By one the water is simply dispelled 
by drying the white lead paste in large open steam-heated pans, 
also using blowers to hasten the evaporation; but in the other 
the lead-water paste is mixed directly with linseed oil, and the 
natural affinity of the white lead for the oil is so great that the 
water is entirely dispelled from the agitated mass and is drawn 
off at the top of the mixing vat, thus reversing the natural 
relative positions of mixed oil and water ; and, too, strange as it 
may seem, by this latter process there is by actual chemical test 
less water remaining in the white lead than where it has been 
dried by combined heat and aerification. 

The usual adulterant of, or, in some cases, absolute substi- 
tute for, white lead is barites, or heavy spar—being the heaviest 
of earths and nearly as heavy as white lead. It is a mined 
crystalline rock of various colours, the whitest, of course, being 
selected for the purpose of a white pigment. It is susceptible 
of being ground about as fine as white lead, but when mixed 
with oil it is no longer opaque, and consequently has no body. 


| It has neither chemical nor mechanical affinity for the oil, and 
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absolutely refuses to absorb or unite with it, any more than 
would so much ground glass; consequently is altogether 
worthless as a permanent pigment. When barites is substituted 
for white lead, which, unfortunately, is the rule rather than 
exception in mixed preparations, the extent of the fraud, to say 
nothing as to the worthlessness of the substitute, can be judged 
by the relative costs per pound to the consumer of # cent and 
5 cents. 

If barites has any real recognised legitimate use in oil 
paints, I have not been able to learn of it, and still it is to-day 
one of the most extensively used pigmentary materials on the 
market, though never openly. Chemical analysis first pulled 
off the mask and exposed its secret use not only in white lead, 
but in many colour pigments. 

Whiting, terra alba, kaoline, silica and other white sub- 
stances are also used for adulterating or supplanting white 
lead, but being so much lighter in weight they are not nearly 
so popular as barites, their bulk often betraying their presence, 
if used in at all large proportions. 

Next to white lead in general importance stands red lead— 
the oxide of lead—made either from the ore direct or from 
white lead, the latter giving what is called orange mineral, 
which is the finest quality of red lead. 

In the manufacture of red lead the lead ore or white lead is 
melted in a suitable retort, while over it is passed a strong 
current of air from which the oxygen is absorbed. As the 
temperature of the metal rises it first turns yellow, which gives 
litharge, and then red, which gives the red lead, that only 
needs to be ground exceedingly fine to fit it for use as a paint 
pigment. 

Red lead also can be reduced to the metallic lead by heat, 
but it requires a much higher temperature than does white lead, 
and consequently considerable skill to accomplish this with the 
blowpipe. 

Red lead, when mixed with linseed oil, dries much quicker 
than does white lead, and, in fact, dries so rapidly that only a 
small quantity can be mixed at a time ; consequently, it is not 
popular with either ready-mixed paint manufacturers, painters 
or roofers ; also, as it cannot be adulterated to such an un- 
limited extent or quite so readily as white Jead, another reason 
for its unpopularity is apparent ; but this latter fact, at least, 
should certainly not militate against it in the estimation of the 
architect. 

Its bright colour is objected to by some; but this can be 
modified considerably without, to any appreciable extent, 


lessening the quality of the material, by the addition of 
small quantity of pure lampblack, or over the red léad coats 
white lead finishing coat can be applied, giving any colo 
effect desired. 

After reading many seemingly highly authoritative opinior 
I believe the preponderance of testimony is in favour of 4 
lead as a protective covering for iron and tin, though it shou 
never be used on galvanised iron—yellow ochre, I beliey 
being considered better than any other pigment for this purpos 

This leads me to oxide of iron, or mineral paints as the 
are often called, which, by many, are still considered the be 
coating for metal-work, or at least as a perfectly safe material 
but I believe mineral paints are losing their popularity and th; 
their use is diminishing, so far as the painting of importar 
structural metal-work is concerned. Not a few will vigorous] 
deny this assertion, but as many, if not more, will just < 
vigorously affirm it. . 

The names mineral paint, oxide of iron paint and venetia 
red paint mean nothing, so far as exact quality is concerned- 
the object in such paints being to have them Possess as muc 
oxide of iron as possible—but under these names the proportio 
can vary from 4 per cent. to 90 per cent. Therefore, it | 
necessary to specify the percentage of oxide of iron required, i 
order to anywhere near gain the point desired. : 

It is claimed by the manufacturers of some of the oxide ¢ 
iron paints that their product is perfectly inert, and that conse 
quently no action of the elements can possibly affect it, bu 
others claim that every oxide of iron paint contains more or les 
sulphurous elements, which, on eaposure to moisture, generat: 
sulphuric acid, and as this vigorously attacks any iron surfact 
exposed to its action, that consequently oxide of iron paint i: 
the very worst that can be used for painting metal-work. 

Possibly owing to the curious belief that “like cures like, 
oxide of iron paints may have gained their popularity, thoug! 
the manufacturers of some of these paints spurn the idea ; but 
at least, as now usually made, many good authorities conside: 
them rust producers rather than rust preventives. 

Some authorities insist that the pigment for metal painting 
must be inert, while others say this is not at all important, and 
so it is with a great many other points, especially with regard 
to metal painting, but I was impressed with the great stress 
laid by one and all on the importance of first having any and 
all surfaces to be painted in proper condition, and also the 
importance of having a dry atmosphere and a normal tempera- 
ture in order to secure the best results. With these points 
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glected even the best of paints will give but poor results—— 
an, dry surface with even a poor paint being preferable to 
nip, dirty or rusty surface and a good paint. 


a | chemical affinity than does white lead, and, consequently, the 
a|two hold together better and form a_ harder surface. Zinc 
white, however, has comparatively little body, and so by itself 


Paint will not adhere well to a damp surface, and as dirt | makes but, a poor covering material; but when mixed in 
gets decomposition and rust breeds rust, itis apparent enough | judicious quantity with pure white lead they seem to add to 
e importance of considering these matters. 1 was told, how- | each other some of their lacking qualities and form an excellent 
er, by one of our leading general contractors, this rather | pigment. 


ntradictory story, that just before painting same he ha 
oroughly wet a common brick wall by turning the hose on 1 
‘d he declared the result had been more satisfactory tha 


d Zinc white is the oxide of zinc and is made either direct from 
t, | zinc ore or from the metallic zinc. The ore or metal is heated 
n | toa very high temperature in a retort, where there is maintained 


th any dry wall, as years of wear had proved; but I am | a blast of air; the zinc vaporises, absorbs oxygen, and is 


ther sceptical and would not advocate this method on 
ngle testimony, however apparently trustworthy. 

‘There is, what no other word so well expresses, a “ crazy 
ea prevalent among painters that a tin roof should be allowe 


a | distilled in a connecting chamber, forming as a white crusta- 
tion or precipitate, and this is collected and thoroughly pul- 
verised. 

d The finest zinc white is French zinc, which is made only 


) 


at least begin rusting before it is painted; they may not from the metal ; but, as I understand it, this name has about 
alise the harm done, but it would seem as though the least | come to be merely a trade term in this country, where “ French 


dgment would show the fallacy of this idea, and that no goo 
inters would think of doing such a thing, but I have know 


d| zinc” is now extensively manufactured, comparatively little 
n | being imported. 


herwise perfectly sensible painters to advocate this harmful Zinc white used alone, besides having a tendency to shrink 


ethod. 


as it dries, becomes very hard and brittle and will not expand 


It is a well-known fact that rust spreads naturally, almost as | with the material over which it is painted, and this, in time, 


icrobes multiply ; once started, it attacks the surroundin 
etal, and this goes on to some extent even when covered wit 


g | causes it to crack and check, so that where there is much 
h | change in the temperature or humidity of the atmosphere, zinc 


1e best of paint. If it is difficult to make the paint adhere to | white used alone will not wear well and it is advisable to add 
Ye smooth and slightly oily surface of the tin, it should first be | something to give it elasticity. 


ioroughbly wiped with waste, and in every case this is best, but Zinc white, contrary to white lead, is insoluble in water and 
; soon as possible after the tin is soldered it should be | so, of course, will not mix with it. 
,oroughly painted, Where not interfering with the soldering, Zinc white is not fusible, and under the blowpipe is not 


is best, of course, to paint the tin before it is exposed to the | materially affected, but will be gradually blown away as a dust. 


eather and so run no risk of its rusting. 


Lately I have had brought to my attention a comparatively 


“Tin has a bad name, so far.as its durability is concerned ; | new pigment, recommended for all kinds of metal-work. It 
ut I believe if it is first properly cleaned and kept well painted | comes very strongly endorsed, and may possibly be able to 


vat it is rendered practically indestructible from rust. Iti 


s, | realise all the claims made for it by its manufacturers. 


owever, impossible to have tinwork delivered to our clients in This paint is called superior graphite, and the pigment is 
n ideal condition ; besides the owner is more than likely to | mined in Michigan. Graphite paints are not new, and those 
églect it afterwards, and the tin, consequently, will soon rust | made from foliated graphite have not met with great success, 


irough and get all the blame for it. Copper is, therefore, 


a | as the very peculiarities that make this graphite valuable as a 


teferable material, and even at its unfairly, because unneces- lubricant, for which it is extensively used, make it very 


arily, high price is cheaper in the long run, 


undesirable as a pigment. This defect has been partially 


Zinc white has its own special uses, which you probably all | overcome by the addition of other substances, but foliated 
ecognise ; it certainly has no equal in the purity of its white graphite paints have even then, as a rule, proved unsatis- 
nd has the additional advantage over white lead that it is not | factory. With this new graphite, called amorphous, as 
iscoloured by sulphurous or hydrogen gases and does not flake | having no regular formation contrary to the foliated, there 
it chalk. Zinc white unites with linseed oil with a stronger is naturally a sufficiency of other, said to be, inert mineral sub- 
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stances to correct the greasy or slippery character of the 
material, and the manufacturers, as well as some of their 
indorsers, claim that a natural and ideal pigment for metal 
painting has at last been found ; in short, that the Creator 
made this material for this particular purpose, and, of course, 
knew what He was about, so probably we can make no mistake 
in specifying it. .It is claimed to be absolutely inert—uniting 
only mechanically with linseed oil—and that it contains no 
sulphur or other injurious elements. 

Many painters are inclined to think “any old thing” is good 
enough for priming, though it stands to reason that for wear 
this is the most important coat, just as on the foundation of the 
house depends the stability of the building. 

A priming coat on wood or other porous material should fill 
the pores, and to do this the pigment must be extremely fine in 
order to follow the oil as it soaks in, and all the materials of 
this coat should be of a lasting character. 

Finely ground white lead or finely ground Rochelle or 
Oxford ochre—not ordinary yellow ochre, which is principally 
barites or some such worthless stuff—mixed with pure linseed 
oil, form probably the best priming coat for wood, and the 
priming coat should, if possible, be applied before the wood- 
work leaves the mill. The usual method of priming at the 
building, as this generally has to be done under very unfavour- 
able conditions, is often to blame for the failure of the painting. 

This paper. has stretched out now beyond all pardonable 
length, else I would speak of several of the other special paints 
on the market and also of the colour pigments, but it is to be 
hoped that some of the succeeding chapter papers will deal 
with these interesting branches of the subject. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. 


AT an examination in practical sanitary science held in Bir- 
mingham on April 1 and 2, four candidates presented them- 
selves. The following two candidates were granted certificates 
in practical sanitary science :—Walter Harry Woods, Meadow 
View, Belper, near Derby ; Richard Philip Fleming, 84 Com- 
mercial Street, Dundee, N.B. At an examination for inspectors 
of nuisances, held at the same time and place, thirty candidates 
presented themselves. The following ten candidates were 
certified, as regards ‘their sanitary knowledge, competent to 
discharge the duties of inspectors of nuisances :—-Bertram 


eee 
George Bannington, 36B Raglan Street, Coventry ; Willia 
Barnes, Pool Street, Aston, Birmingham ; Guelph John Bir 
Heath Street, Victoria Road, Tamworth ; Francis. Chark 
Braley, Vera Cottage, Knighton Lane, Aylestone Par 
Leicester ; Alan Bromley, Borough Surveyor’s Office, Suttc 
Coldfield ; Charles William Cooper, 15 Albert Road, Liverpoo 
Thomas Gough, 25 Granton Road, Everton, Liverpool 
Thomas Hudson, Bradley Road, Silsden,: near Keighley 
Frederick Merrifield, Sutton Coldfield ; Jonathan Nicc 
Brayton, vzé Carlisle. vie ; 
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The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Publie Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


_ For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELPER.—May 1.—The Belper Urban District Council 
offer premiums of 50 guineas and 25 guineas for the two 
best schemes of sewage disposal. Mr. Joseph Pym, Urban 
District Council Offices, Belper. 

SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer.a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of Ioo/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
#.-J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 

TROWBRIDGE.—May 28.—The Technical Education Com- 


‘mittee offer premiums of 40/., 30/7. and. 20/. for designs of a 


technical school to be built at a cost of 5,000/. Mr. H Led- 


bury, secretary, Castle Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For erection of eight cottages, Laundry 
Place, Merthyr Road. Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Aberga- 
‘venny. 


BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO. 


WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


62 WATLING STREET, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Heating by Hot Water, or High or Low Pressure 
Steam, expeditiously carried out on the most approved 
‘principles. Special attention given to Private Residences. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For alterations and additions to the 
dwelling-house and outbuildings on Boathouse Farm. Mr. 
E. A. Johnson, architect, Abergavenny. 

BARNSTAPLE.—April 25.—For alterations and additions to 
house and stabling near Southmolton Road. Mr. Fred. W. 
Petter, architect, Barnstaple. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—April 25.—For erection of a porch 
and providing new stone staircase to the old town hall. ‘The 
Borough Engineer. 

BATLEY.—April 29.—For erection of two blocks of houses 
with outbuildings (either separately or conjointly), one block 
containing fourteen scullery houses and the other block eleven 
terrace houses. Mr. Harry B. Buckley, architect, 8 East 
Parade, Leeds. 

BECCLES.—April 26.—For erection of 
Blyburgate Street, 
Beccles, 

BEDMINSTER.—April 28.—For erection ofa factory. Messrs. 
Henry Crisp & Oatley, architects, 31A Clare Street, Bristol. 

BELFAST.—For erection of four semi-detached villas at 
Myrtlefield. Mr. W. J. Moore, architect, Whitehall Buildings, 
Ann Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—April 26.—For repairs to water-closets at the 
workhouse infirmary. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, engineers, 
Donegall Square East. 

BIRMINGHAM.—April 26.—For erection of a mortuary at 
the workhouse, Erdington. Mr. Cooper Whitwell, architect, 
1 Cannon Street, Birmingham. 

BLACKPOOL.—April 25.—For making brick and puddle 
gasholder-tank, 152 feet diameter. Mr. John Chew, engineer, 
Gas Office, Princess Street, Blackpool. 

BRADFORD.—April 25.—For erection of ten houses and a 
shop at Lilycroft Road. Mr. J. W. C. Atkinson, architect, 1 
Ivegate, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—April 28.—For erection of forty-five houses, in 
two rows, at Waverley Road. Mr. J. H. Dixon, architect, 90 
Heap Lane, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—April 26.—For erection of a market. gar- 
denev’s stand, including 1,200 feet of revolving shutters, at St. 
James’s Market. Mr. J. H. Cox, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—May. 4.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
at the Parc Gwyllt Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 
architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

BURNLEY.—For re-erection of the Craven Heifer Inn, 
Briercliffe.. Mr. Charles Parsons, architect, 9 Grimshaw Street, 
Burnley. 

BRIERLEY HILL.—May 12.—For erection of power station, 
with chimney stack, carshed, walling, &c., on site near to 
Dudley Road, Hart’s Hill. Mr. Thomas Robinson, architect, 
Victoria Chambers, Stourbridge. 

BULGARIA.—May 27.—For construction of a 
Widdin, on the Danube. Estimated cost 554,000 francs. 
Deposit 27,700 francs. All information at the Ministry of 
Public Works (section des constructions), Sophia. i 

CORBRIDGE-ON-TYNE.—For additions to Howden Dene: 
Mr. Joseph Oswald, architect, 33 Mosley Street, Newcastle, 

CorkK.—April 25.—For erection of a creamery at Augha- 
down, co. Cork. Mr. J. F. M‘Mullen, South Mall, Cork. 

CoRK.—April 30.—For erection of a church at Charleville. 
Mr. M.A. Hennessy, architect, 74 South Mall, Cork. 

CREWE.— April 25.—For alterations and additions to build- 
ings for the Willaston School Board. Mr. C. E. Speakman, 
clerk, 1 Coppenhall Terrace, Crewe. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—For erection of five‘houses, with shops, * 
Mr. Glanville, 15 Percy Street, Bedford Square, W.C, 

DERBY.—For erection of premises, East Street, for Midland 
Drapery.Company. Messrs. Coulthurst & Booty, 4 Albert 
Street, Derby. 


a residence. in 


Mr. F. E. Banham, architect, Grange Road, 
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Derby.—April 27.—For erection of an adjoining 
present workhouse at Shardlow. Messrs. Edward Thomas & 
‘Son, architects, 7 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


DeEwspury.—April -27.—For erection of four dweltime: 
houses in the Northfield Estate. Messrs. John Kirk & Son, 
architects, Dewsbury. 


DONCASTER.—April 26.—For alterations in Lincolnshire 
stand at race common. The Chairman of race conimittee, 
Mansion House, Doncaster. 

DURHAM.—April 30.—For erection of a shop, dwelling- 
house, &c., in Middle Street, Consett. Mr.:William S. Shell, 
architect, Taylor Street, Consett. 

DURHAM.—May 5.—For additions and alterations to the 
Board school at East Howle. Mr. Sam. Adams, clerk; 56 
North Bondgate, Bishop Auckland. 2 


FALMOUTH.—Aprtil 30.—For erection’ of a pair: of ation : 


residences at Melville Road. Mr. Wm. Swift, ! 


Erfurt House, 38 Lemon Street, Truro. 


ees —May 5.—For erection of four cottage resi- 
dences. of pened atieoar: architect, 11 West Street, 
Paruhait | 

FILton.—April 26.—For erection of a cottage at Filton 
station, Gloucestershire, for the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany. Mr.G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 

GLASGOW.—May 5.—For erection of central fire station in 
Ingram Street. Mr. John Lindsay, Office of Public Works, 
64 “Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

GOOLE.—April 26.—For erection .of maltkilns. 
‘Thorpe, architect, Goole. 

GORTON. Ne 6.—For erection of three mortuary chapels, 


entrances, &c., for new cemetery. Particulars at the Town 
Hall, Gorton. 


HALIFAX. — April 29.— For erection of two shops, with 
dwelling-houses, &c., at Woodside. Mr. Mediey Hall, archi- 
tect, 29 "Northgate, Halifax. 


architect, 


Mr. H.. B: 


HALIFAX.— May 7.—-For erection of a warehouse. Messrs. 
Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects; Lord perce! Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—April .29.—For erection - a Thee houses at 
Dunkirk... Messrs. Chas,.F. L.. Horsfall & one architects, 
Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—May 2.—For erection of four dwelling-houses at 
Southowram Bank Top. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 
22 George Street, Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—For erection of stable. 
A. Bown, architects, Harrogate. 1 

HARROGATE.—For alterations and additions to the West 
End Tavern, Otley Road. Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, archi- 
tects, Harrogate, 


Messrs. H. E. & 


HAVERTHWAITE.—For erection of a parish hall. Messrs. 
Settle & Farmer, architects, Ulverston. 
HEYWoop.—For erection of a tower at the Phoenix 


Brewery, Green Lane. Mr. C. H. Openshaw, architect, Derby 
Chambers, Fleet Street, Bury. 

“HILLSBOROUGH.—For erection of a dwelling- house at 
Birley Carr. All information to be obtained at 98 Wood: Road, 
Hillsborough. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 2.—For erection of four dwelling- 
houses at Greenside, Dalton, and workshops, boiler-house and 
long chimney at Deadwaters, Folly Hall. Mr. J. Berry, archi- 
tect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. i 

ILFORD.—April 25.—For erection of a block of elementary 
school buildings, to accommodate 1,388 children, together with 
cookery centre and schoolkeeper’s cottage, on the Christchurch 


Road site. Mr. C. J. Dawson, 7 Bank Buildings, High Street, 
Ilford. 
INVERN g-down and rebuilding 


a chimney- stalk at the Raownree. Noe Kenneth Macdonald, 
clerk to the Commissioners. 

IPSWICH.—For erection of a lodge, Christchurch Park. 
Mr. Shewell Corder, Wimborne House, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—For new door at Irvinestown Church, 
Thos. Elliott, Estate office, Irvinestown. 

IRELAND. —April 30. —For new roofs, &c., at Kilnasoolagh 
Church, Newmarket-on-Fergus. Mr. R. Fogerty, architect, 
Henry Street, Limerick. 

KEIGHLEY April 27.—For taking-down) and altering, re- 
erecting and making additions to the wood.and corrugated iron 
superstructure of the temporary smallpox hospital, Morton 
Banks. Messrs. John Judson & Moore, architects, York Build- 
ings, Keighley. 

KENSINGTON.—For erection of a large block of residential 
flats. Messrs. Metcalf & Greig, architects, 11 Serjeants’ Inn, 
Temple, E.C. 


Mr. 


Cel E WW AFT > 
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BURNS 


LOWEST 


No. 606, 


ED 


one & HOUR Reet 


150 to 200 erat with ONE pair of Carbons.' 
Singly on 90 to 120 Volts. 
2in. Series on 180 to 240 Volts. 
5 in. “Series on 450 to 600 Volts. 


Or SPECIAL Lamp Burns SINGLY on 180 to 240 Vl 


BEST in Quality. | 
LONGEST in Life. 

HIGHEST in Efficiency. 
SHORTEST in Length. 


WRITE FOR .NEW. PRICE LIST OF ALL PATTERNS. 


AAG L 


LD LIDDY LPL TOD 


Iw’ PRICE. 


No. 632. 


THE STEWART ELECTRICAL SYNDICATE, LID. 


5 NEW COMPTON STREET, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, We. 


DOUGLAS c. BATE, Assoc.M.InSt.C.E., Manager. 
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KNARESLOROUGH.-April 30.—For’ erection of two houses 
adjoining Raw Gap. Mr. J. Gavin Brown, architect, Knares- 
borough. : 

LEEDS.-For erection of eight houses, Bell Lane, Bramley. 
Mr. Fredk. W. Rhodes, architect, Upper Wortley. 

LoNpDON.—For erection of new factory and offices for the 
Patent Vulcanite Roofing and Asphalte Company, Limited, 
Old Ford, E. Mr. R. Willoughby, architect, 28 College St., E.C 

LONDONDERRY.—April 26.—For erection of a villa residence 
at Deanfield Park.’ Mr. T. Johnston, architect, 11 East Wall, 
Londonderry. ; 

LONDONDERRY —May 7.—For erection of hotel and shops 
in Foyle Street. Mr. Edward J. Toye, architect, Strand, Derry. 

MANSFIELD.—April 25.—For erection of co-operative store, 
manager’s house and outbuildings at Creswell. Mr. P. B. 
Houfton, Bolsover Colliery, near Chesterfield. 


NEwpury.—April 27.—For erection of house, cartsheds, 
stables, &c., at the depdt, King’s Road. “Mr. S. J. Lee Vincent, 
borough surveyor. 

NEwport.—April 28.—For erection of agricultural school 
buildings, farm buildings, dairy and workshops on the Harper 
Adams Foundation at Edgmond, Newport, Salop. Mr. H. 
Teather, architect, Andrew’s Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

NEw SOUTHGATE.—For erection of two small houses. 
Messrs. Tasker, 38 John Street, Bedford Row. 

NortH BERWICK.—April 29.—For erection of an isolation 
hospital. Mr. G. Morham, surveyor, 39 George Street, 
Edinburgh. 

NORTHMOLTON.—May 3.—For erection of Wesleyan chapel 
and schoolroom at Molland Cross. Mr. T. Burnell, Molland 
Farm, Northmolton. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — April 28. — For alterations and 
additions to the Ship Inn at North Sunderland. Mr. George 
Reavell, jun., architect, Alnwick. - 

OLDBURY-ON-SEVERN.—April 29.—For restoration of Old- 
bury-on-Severn Church. The Rev. A. J. Barnard, The Rectory, 
Oldbury-on-Severn. 

OSWESTRY.—May 5.—For erection of a parsonage. 
Messrs. Shayler & Madoc-Jones, architects, 19 Church Street, 
Oswestry. 

REDHILL.—April 29.—For erection of cattle-shed and 
entrance-gates, concrete retaining-wall, roads, paving, channels, 


sewer and cattle-pens:: Messrs.’ Clayton & Black, 152 North 
Street, Brighton. 

ROTHERHITHE.April '28.—For erection of refuse-de- 
structor buildings, inclined roadways, engine-house, disinfector 
buildings and other works in connection therewith, at the 
wharf premises, Rotherhithe Street. Mr. Norman Scorgie, 
surveyor to the Vestry, Town Hall. 


SaLop.—April 25.—For erection of institute buildings. Mr. 
T. H. Fleeming,’ architect, 102 Darlington Street, Wolver- 
hampton. { 

SALFORD.—April 28.—For erection of 36 cottages in Queen 
Street. Mr. W. R. Sharp, architect, Mawson Chambers, 
28 Deansgate, Manchester. 

SCOTLAND.—For erection. of mansion house near Dunkeld, 
for his Grace the Duke of Atholl. Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, 
architect, 7 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND.—May 2.—For extensive additions to Turriff 
public schools. . Messrs. James Duncan & Son, architects, 
Turriff. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 30.—For erection of twenty -alms- 
houses. Mr. W. Radford Bryden, George Street, Buxton. 


SHEFFIELD.—April 30.—For erection of a sulphate store in 
the chemical: works at the Grimesthorpe station. Mr; 
Hanbury Thomas, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 30.—For addition and alteration to 
meter shops at Shude Hill. Mr. Hanbury Thomas, Commer- 
cial Street, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 27.—For erection of a lock-up at 
Norton Woodseats. Mr. J. Somes Story, surveyor, County 
Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

SHERBURN.—For erection of five houses. Mr. Percy - 
Robinson, architect and surveyor, 72 Albion Street, Leeds. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—April 28.—For erection of a new ward 
block in the grounds of hospital. Messrs. Young & Hall, 
architects, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 13.—For constructing new offices 
and cells, and executing other alterations and additions to the 
Bargate police station. Mr, W. B. G. Bennett, borough engi- 
neer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 16.—For erection of a municipal 
lodging-house. ’ Mr. G. Bennett, borough engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Southampton. 


(ll gS at 


POT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
| ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Inn Road, W.O. 


-EMLEY & SONS, L’ 


_ ‘WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 
| ALABASTER, Sc. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


OATALOGUES FREE, 


| os eye Artesian 2 
CROR 8, Pay an, Oy, 
| OO ROee ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. le Pn Be Ye coay 
| fF pdete WATER. WORKS CONTRACTOR. %¥,2%e,% 
LaRGESY STEAM WELI-BORING Tools IN THE KINGDOM. Te 8s 
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78 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS. WORKS, CHATHAM. ! WM. JOHNSON & SON 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street,Gray’s| 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB.] . LIMITED. fie71. 
Telegrams, f : Telephone, 
(esisl=t 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” ing 862. 


ROU 


AU FOR, 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Koots, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 
From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near. 
International Exhibition, 
SLIGHT SEA GREEN Sm 
For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Coleur and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 

\ '‘ Model Dwelling,’ New- é 

Q\\ castle Exhibition, 1587. a 
#/ DEEP OLIVEGRSEN. es 
DARK GREEN. 

LIMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 

OLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Oloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6¢ 
Affine: 175 Rtrand. Tondo. W.n 


and Consulting Well Engineer. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(late J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored’ 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


GLASS, 
TERRAZZO 


and 


qe 


Office & Showrooms, 
=” 063 King’s BA, Fulham, 8.W. 


fe 
MARBLE 
FLOORS & ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


ESTIMATED FOR. 


ANSELM ODLING & SONS, LTD. 
Crown Wharf, Poole: St., London, N. 


” WILLIAM CURTIS, 


ESLABLISHED 1868. 


Manufacturer of TENTS, AWNINGS, TARPAULINS and 
FLAGS, for Sale or Hire. 


Inside and Outside Blinds, Scaffold Cords and Fall Kopes, 
Nets for Oricket, Tennis, Football, &c. 


NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 
97 LISSON CROVE, LONDON, N.W 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 


And for Large and Small Plants. 


COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
| the most modern principle. 


 gecteton Armley, Leeds: 
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SOWERBY BRIDGE. — April 26.— For alterations and 
additions to Westfield House. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & 
Son, architects, 15 George Street, Halifax, . 

STEVINGTON.—For erection of an infants’ schoolroom to 
Board schools. Messrs..Usher & Anthony, architects and 
surveyors, 9 St. Paul’s Square, Bedford. 


WALES.—April 26.—For construction of two footbridges 
over the railway near Neath and at Ely Station (Glam.) re- 
spectively, for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 


WALES.—April 25.—For building twenty to forty houses at 
Bedlinog. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

WALTHAM ABBEY,—May 3.—For erection of ten cottages 
on the Eastbrook Road. Mr. C. W. Wiggs, surveyor, Waltham 
Abbey. 

WARMINSTER.—April 29.—For additions to infant school, 
Common Close. Mr. W. H. Hardick, architect, Warminster. 

WARWICK.—May 12.—For erection of steam laundry, wash- 
house, &c., Warwick Workhouse, and supplying boilers, steam 
fittings, &c. Mr. Francis P. Trepess, architect, 8 Jury Street, 
Warwick. 

WHITEHAVEN.—April 29.—For erection of water-closets 
and for general repairs to property in Charles Street. Mr. 
J. S. Moffat, surveyor, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—April 25.—For additions and altera- 
tions to St. Stephen’s schools, Springfields. Mr. T. H. Fleeming, 
architect, 102 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 

WOODLESFORD.—For erection of six terrace houses. 
Wim. Simpkiss, Swan Junction, Hunslet. 

WORCESTER.—April 26.—For alterations and additions to 
the Foregate Street station, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 


Mr. 


A STRONG feeling has been mauifested throughout Lincoln- 
shire against the proposal to erect a stained-glass window in 
Lincoln Cathedral in memory of the late Poet Laureate, Lord 
Brownlow (Lord Lieutenant) and others considering such a 
memorial inadequate. At a meeting of the committee this 
proposal was abandoned, and it was decided to erect a statue 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 

For construction of pipe-sewers, with ventilating manholes, &e., 
in Great Northern Road and Grampian Road. Mr. 
WILLIAM DYACK, burgh surveyor. 

Great Northern Road. 
J. McApam & SONS (accepted) , % ‘ «£161 9 6 
Grampian Road, 
J. McApam & SONS (accepted) . . . » 8018 6 
BARNSLEY. 

For erection of a surgery and four houses and outbuildings, 
Worsbrough Bridge. Mr. HERBERT CRAWSHAW, architect, | 
13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Accepted tenders. 

G. Porter & Sons, mason, &c. 
W. Hammerton, joiner, &c. 
M. Fleming, slater, &c. 

H. Ashworth, plumber, &c. 

C. Dryden, plasterer. 

T. L. Stephenson & Son, painter. 

For draining, paving, flagging, metalling and otherwise com- 
pleting Crookes Street. Mr..J. HENRY TAYLOR, borough 
surveyor. 

HIGHAM & SON, Barnsley (accepted) . ‘ 
BARNSTAPLE. 

For whitewashing the exterior and interior of the workhouse, 

with all necessary repairs to plastering where required, 
HEARN & SONS, Azes Lane (accepted) . -411 0 0 


BATTLE. 
For laying about 73 yards of 12-inch stoneware pipe drain. Mr. 
HENRY CARD, county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 


- £530 0 0 


S.warks 1a, , , ‘ ‘ ‘ -£575 0 0 

We Piper so, é j . gent . « 19O!-O.9 

A..G,. Sean, . ;. : . = . Pies © (oma are) 

W. Smith: : . . \ : " « .70 15 0 

CREASEY Bros., Hastings (accepied) . ; » 6810 0 
BATH. 


For supply of giazed stoneware sewer pipes during one or three 
years. Mr. C. R. FORTUNE, city surveyor. 
E, D. MULLIS, Loughborough (accepted), per 


in Lincoln, 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & & Kast Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Btlisof Quantities, Spectjicationsand Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE'S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCINA 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
@LANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lighographed and printed in colourr. 
~ PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFIOK SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. ! 
stamped directed 


BPRAGUE'S TABLES. upon application, or 
envelope, 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Hiqual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates, 
Architects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10 


52 HANCERY. “LANE, 
OLDACRES CO., see 


Cc 
LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities '' Box, 14x 9!"x 5’, 28. each. 


R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'S 


ALABASTER 


ucos mm. BLOCKS 
: » |‘‘Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., Qs. 6d. each; six 


t 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


OATALOGUR SENT FREH on APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL coLours, |4/ch/tectural d Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, . 
BMALL, MHDIUM, AND LARGE. 

@encils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Bet Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &o., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description, 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Seta Agents for the United Kiagdom— 
EVRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London ~Great New Street, Flee Street, E.C. 


85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Cc 


QUANTITIES, é., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post 7d: 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge.8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., = E**. 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. 
GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS 


Specifications, Plans, &c. 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
, BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELEOCTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staff. 


or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAEER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C 
a a a NE 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every desoription of Artistic and Oommerolal 
_ Lithography exeouted on the Premises, 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


‘GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVE 


schedule prices. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 


: 73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and 


RPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED, 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &, 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” 
A a SY RE FE PE REE SS DELI SER ST 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, ! 
And LONDON. 


—— 


Ts 
! 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped,raised,and 

repaired. No stoppage of 
é Works required. 


HV rE - 


1 Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 

| Supplied and fixed. Hetil 

mates free. Distance no 
object. - 


CyY SSR 


} TELEGRAMS, 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


OOTTERR | | E AROHITECT, . 
WEW-STRERT SQUARE, LONDON, B.C, |R#4DING CASES FOR THE AROHITEOT, » 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee a enn 
BEDFORD. BLACKPOOL. 

For painting the east and west lodges, pavilions, &c., in the | For supply and erection of plant at the Corporation electricity 
public park. works. See 
Bicep <2 ede diet 0 ameeeetnaed 5 9 , _ Accepted tenders. 
J. We Barker. j . ; 67 10 0 Babcock & Wilcox, Limited, boiler and superheaters. 
Mead & Son Laois } Rees ; yer «6 Cole, Marchant & Morley, condensers and storage tanks. 
; , Bpiie 6 : . 3914 6 S. Z. de Ferranti, Limited, rectifiers. 
E ie a (accepted). : aes British Insulated Wire Company, Limited, cables. 
C. J. Cowan, boosters. 
Nalder & Hilton, Limited, transformers. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
For erection of basket store at Post Office, for Her Majesty’s . CARDIFF. fad ; 
Office of Works. For alterations to the old post office buildings in St. Mary 
J. Moffatt & Sons. i 5 “ ‘ EB l45: O.-.0 Street. Mr. W. HARPUR, borough engineer. 
W. & J. Webb . ; A : ‘ : a) 2,099. 0 ,O C. C. Dunn 2 ‘ - 2 ‘ .- £1,886 15 3 
W. Sapcote & Sons . . . - . we ei57 5) 0°/0 S. Shepton & Son ., ; ’ : <i 1g76Q 20> TI 
J. Barnsley & Sons . . . W508 0, .O F, Small . ; : ; . 3 ; = i LAR oe, er 
J. H. Whittaker & Co. F e549, OO D. Davies. : - : - 3 ; «pal O47 LOO 
B. WHITEHOUSE & SONS (accepted) , a 25483; O: 0 G. Griffiths : : : : - oY TOe ne Ena 
Handford & Elsworthy ; 1,500 Seg 
W. H. INGLESON, 117 Tudor Road (accepted) 1, $29 jan 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


For erection of St. Paul’s new Congregational church, Cow- 


For (1) construction of about nine mules of ee bridge Road, for the committee. Rev. J. Harrop Walker, 
4 feet by 2 feet 8 inches to 9 inches in size, with manholes pastor. Messrs. VEALL & SANT, architects. 


2 is : 
lampholes, &C. 5 ’ (2) providing and laying a 21-inch cast For church, exclu- For church, in- 


iron sea outfall, 500 yards in length, with cast-iron cradles. sive of galleries, cluding galleries, 
Mr. EDWARD ‘WEMBRIDGE, engineer, Ingamelis, Bourne- to seat 474. to seat 878. 
mouth. ss fe Son. 5 - £35595 ‘Se L4t04 oe) 
Contract No. 1. Co aha sot ; ; oat BOR at 
Parfit & Monks tee ks . . . - £17,885 0 oO en yan . é r 3483 2 A ving ab 2 
G. Bell. : denne 10,0377 OO ice be Walle Ree het: ey ae Oe 
B. Cooke & Co. ; : ° . t5sO4 712 O .O The Eee lieloatai , : ; poate tel tis Pe AN m= 
W. Jones. 4 : 5 ° ° ° wmiss75 .4 0 Tene pies ; , ’ 3.280 Se 9 ree re 
ee er . 2 . F F 3 3 ath he 2 CG. C.. Dunn. ; 3 104 O 5 1, 3,523 8 oO 
Te ° ° ° . . . oO . On 
Wiest. SAUNDERS & [9s Southampton Wah: MERC ; P9900 Denne Se 
(accepted) . é c t i . 13,272 0 0 Reduced to i 5646 and cee 
Contract No. 2 
G., Belk. A 5 : : ‘ aG,0O30.8 OF: O CARLISLE. 
W. Jones . ‘ ‘ : ; ° . . 6,616 o o| For alteration of premises in Spring Gardens Lane by convert- 
W. Swales_.. ; ; . ° a Gide Ig 9 ing them into a fire-brigade station, Mr. HENRY C., 
W. H. Saunders & Co. * . . erga a OF. O MARKS, city engineer. 
B. COOKE & Co. (acceptec ) . 3,710" | OO 


J. & R. BELL, Randall Street (accepted) . Mt tly le Cane 


JOHN CLARK, 


‘45, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD 8TREET, W.O. 
anufacturer of every description of 


WiRE W Ok ft. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 
Nursery fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &c. 

| Special low quotations for Wirework for ihe ‘protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4!d. per foot super, 

Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 

STABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘ ‘Pheasantry, London.’ 
BPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS' Suareee 


BROKEN STONE, PAV- 


ING SETTS & wt 
Ww 
Specialties 


in Polished Work. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. | Reet etreumy oven Hunts tiberone 2-PLY 
eee Vigra ie the use toc acreards of thee Centarion, 1° w I i L K SS D By N 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines Mee wale 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR BILLS ()F QUANTITIES, —$—<—$_$—_$_=_=—=—$—$—$—$_$—$—$—_$_=_$—$—=$_=_$_$—$—$—$—$_<—_—_&=_[—<—=_—_$_$_{_{_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—" 
For Pri d other Particul ly t gE 
JOHN Rook: Rooxe, W. "Wennow mcopte eae A P A P R 
| FOR UNDERSLATING 
WELLS & GO With or without Boards. 
al J ‘WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 


56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. CONTRACTS (Hstapuasip 1870) 


pee hise ; | WA TIES 
ree Raa®, Sveltarinu, Lenco.” Estimates Free. | ee 
PL, AN y | No. 2. Tllustrationg, 
| a Prices, & Number 
aan’ , ———— 4 to the cwt. of 


eleven. different 


THE woop CARVING C0, ) Lithographed in ae Style and ra ee ‘ patterns on appli 


LIMITED, with great expedition by | NaYES &C0. 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM | L€ 76 OLD ST., 


. LONDON, EU 
Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings | A R RI DG 


of every description for Cabinet Makers, Pa LL lat INSTRUMENTS, LEVELS 


Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. C p R.| £7 10s. to £12 5s. 
anD COOPER, 


: Drainage Level, £5 5s, 
THEODOLITES, 

Architects & Surveyors’ Lithographers, 
Hand Carving of every Description. 191 & 192 FLEET STREET, 


Wrought. 800in lewt. 


£18 10s. to £26 10s, 
SETS OF 

DRAWING INST'S, 
Brass : 

13s. 6d., 25s., and 42s. 

Electrum, as Figured, 


KI AIM 


5 AND Eq 57s. 6d., 63s., 95s , to £12. 
Send for Price List and Patterns. | & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. f mg T-sauares, Angles, &e, 
SECOND-HAND LEVELS, THEODOLITES, ETC., 
. ASES for BINDING THE ARCHITECT, ; By the most eminent makers at greatly reduced prices, 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


Price 2s.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W C. Liberal Discounts according to arrangements. 'Instruments Repaired, Adjusted, Exchan and Purchased 


12 


J 


CARRICKFERGUS. 

For rebuilding existing retort bench, with retorts, hydraulic 
main, dip pipes, bridge pipes, 
doors, ashpans, stays, &c., and erecting them ready for 
work, 

C. M. HAMILTON, Hamilton, Glasgow (accepted). 


COLCHESTER. 

For putting in new bar front to the Sea Horse Hotel, ‘High 
Street, and the Dragoon Inn, Butt Road. Mr. G. i. 
PAGE, ‘architect, Trinity Chambers, Colchester. 

Dragoon Inn. 


F. Dupont » £425> 0.0 
T. H. Ambrose . 256 O*:0 
A. DIss (accepted ) : : : 248 100 
Sea Horse Hotel. med 
AL Disses = 3 Lo Bt Py lity » 255 e103 VO! 
T. H. Ambrose 250 0 O 
¥, DUPONT (accepted). URIS) 4 "TG 
For new floor in the old casual (female) receiving ward’ and, 


building chimney and fixing stove in same, for sash 
windows and linen press, and for four new pedestal 


closets, &c. 
Infirmary éclosets. 
J. H. Johnson : ' £32 TO 0 
Pattison & Son. : ‘ oS eae 30.0 0 
CG.-Parinér.”.; : : ’ : SPs by ee ok 
' A. T. BAKER (accepted) : : “6 SiS ae. 
Old casual ( female) Veco ward 
ZUG Boel DIES Dye ; 3 CTA! SO) MO 
“Sash windows, & ~C. . 
Age Dissii. : : . ‘ ; 5 223 ENO} O 
DURHAM. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ascension pipes, furnace | 


[Arru, 22, 1898: 


SRT: (. 


; DURHAM — continued. 


For constructing filtering tanks, &c., at New Brancepeth . 
Colliery. Mr. R. GARDNER, surveyor, Langley Moor, _ 


G. Manners, Spennymoor : 147 19 o 
W. Pratt, Durham fr + : ‘ “ - 146 9 o 
4: Helsop, Pittington, co. Durham . Fs -, 115 2eag 
W. H. Stilling, Sedgefield, co. Durham , + III 19 Io 
EASINGWOLD. 
For laying a sewer about 530 feet in length. 
R. Curry, Easingwold . £25 io eee 


Note.—Only tender, and indefinitely postponed. 


FRISKNEY. 


For alterations, repairs and general renovation of the Weslevan 
chapel. 
J. RICHARDSON, Old Leake, Boston (accepted) 


GLASTONBURY. 


For laying-down ‘a 3-inch cast-iron water- -main in Cea 
Street, from Northload Street to Norbin’s Road, and for 
water-supply to Cradle Bridge Farm. Mr. G. ALVES, 
borough surveyor. 

Water-main tn George Street. 


mie 0 Oo 


W. H. WRIGHT & Son, Glastonbury (accepted) . £54 10 0 
Jz Isgrove .* 1 - O69 IT 5 
Water- supply to Cradle Bridge Farm. 

Jeiserove 2). 28 11 6 
W. H. WricHt & Son (accepted ) 25 12 6 


For laying-down a 9-inch main sewer, with manholes, &c., in 
George Street,-from Northload Street to Norbin’s Road. 
Mr. G. ALVES, borough snrveyor. 

Haste Bros. . : ‘ 


4 : é : -£110 0 0 
¥or construction of sewers near Washington station, to consist R. T. Fisher ; c : ; a : & 80 0 o 
of 1,890 yards of 12-inch and 119 yards of 9-inch sanitary R. T. Score , i i ‘ ‘ : , . gag 20 
pipes, and 27 yards of 12-inch cast-iron pipes, with man- D. R. Dunthorn . : + Teese 
seat hae ventilators, &c. Mr. GEORGE Sy MON, surveyor, RJ. STEAD: Glastoiibuny (aceon ; Ss  FO51 oto 
Birtley. 
Wardlaw L770. OO HOVE. 
Tough . 656 © o| For providing and laying about. 5,642 yards superficial wood 
T. Robinson 631 14 oO _ paving in Western Road. Mr. H. H. Cre town sur 
J. Thompson 630 4 oO veyor. . 
J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted) 615.141 2| J. PARSONS ’& SONS, 118 Church Road em 
J. G. Rutter. ; 591, 8 ‘oO cepted) . : Say Want : a oO 


oo. HA 
Chief Office, NORTON, 


HiLu AND 


tisig ceeds The Ham Hill Stane Co. and C. 
STOKE-UNDER HAM, SOMERSET. Londo 


' mM HILL 
DOULTING STONE, 


DOULTING ST ONT co. 


Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone 
n Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


AUTOMATIC OR 


NON- -AUTOMATIC. 


A 


STEEL SHEATHED 


WOODEN DOOR 


WHICH IS FIREPROOF. 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE FIRE OFFICES COMMITTEE. 


ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, AND WILL NOT BUCKLE: NOR WARP. 
‘WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


DOWSON, TAYLOR & COMPANY. 
14 VICTORIA STREET LONDON; AND BLACKFRIARS 


PERRY & CO 


BY APPOINTMENT. 


‘V7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London. W. } 


CATALOGUES. 


i ‘LHL, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. 


Ltd., 
BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS, 
p | CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
CANDELABRA, &¢. 


REPRODUCTIONS oF » | =’! 


Office : 175 Strand, London, WC, 


The FINEST EXAMPLES, 
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HARROGATE. 


For erection of a villa residence in Leeds Road. Mr. CHARLES | For construction of covered reservoir, &c. 


E. MARSDEN, architect, 3 John Street, Bradford. 
Accepted tenders. 
J. Ellis, Harrogate, mason. | 
J. Fortune, Bradford, joiner. 
T. Sutcliffe, Bradford, plumber. 
G. Spink, Harrogate, plasterer. 
J. W. Richmond, Holbeck, Leeds, slater. 
J. F. Spencer, Bradford, painter. 
Total, 945/. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
For lime and colour washing‘ the interior of the model lodging- 
house, Chapel Hill.- 
G. QUARMBY, Park Road West, Crosland Moor, Hudders- 
field (accepted ). — 
For painting the lodge, greenhouses, railings, gates, &c., at 
Greenhead Park. 
H. HALL, King Street (accep/ed ). 


ILFORD. — 
For making-up, forming and sewering roads. Mr. T. SHAw, 
engineer. 
Beehive Road. 
J. Burrill, Manor Park 5 . £866 5 10 
Gibbs & Co., Ilford Sst 14.6 
D. F. Jackson, Barking : fs ; ; M7703 LO 
J. JACKSON, Forest Gate (accepted) . d Spar $2) 25 
. Chadwell Avenue. 
J. Burrill =. : 4 : ‘ 737.15, 3 
Gibbs & Co. 779 4 8 
D. Vaekanmad 20. , : . : 655412" 2 
J. JACKSON (accepted ) ; : 7 A 604 6 2 
IRELAND. 
For construction of a sewer pipe in Bara Lane, Ballinamallard, 
Irvinestown. | 
J. Watson. : : : : : meesot sO 
J. Connolly . - eat Meee: 


T. ELLIOTT, Cleenaghan, Ballinamallard (accepted) FUG 0: | 


For building new church at Burton Port and for new ceiling, 
&c., to Kincasslagh church. Mr. EDwArD J. TOYE, 
architect, Strand, Londonderry. 

D. MCCAFFERY, Strabane, co. Tyrone (accepted) £1,649 13 1 


LANGPORT. 

Messrs. BAILEY 
DENTON, SON & .LAWFORD, Palace Chambers, West- 
minster, S.W. ; 


Lott & Walne . £2,484 17 4 
Meredith ou: B45 50ka le 
Hole. .- 2,069 3 0° 
Roberts 1,920 16 O 
Lydford 1,843 18 0 
Jackson 1,798 16 4 
Poole ; : 1,794 09 0 
Thomas & Web 1,785, 3 Io 
Hawking & Best 1,656 17 1 
Catley ! 1,630 0 O 
Smith & Son. ; 7 : 1,528 10 7 
WIbLs & SON, Bath (accep ‘ed ) 1,494 18 Oo 

LEEDS. Wears 

For alteration of a portion of the Mabgate Mills Estate. 
Accented tenders. 
T. Jackson, bricklayer, mason, &c. 
J. W. Grassham, carpenter. and joiner. 
Motley & Green, expanded metal work. 

Jenkins, Tollerton & Co., painters. 

For erection of eight houses in Whingate, Armley. Mr. F. W. 
RHODES, architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 

W. Clark, bricklayer (labour only) .£100 0 0 
J. Walsh, plasterer. : : . : Uk Se? OG. O 
J. Atkinson & Son, slater. % : : oy OB yO 
G. Price, plumber ‘ ‘ : . . of ah 2 te ae 


LEYTON. 
For extension of electricity station. 
BISHOP, electrical engineer. 
Accepted tenders. 


Mire He  CCOLMINGS., 


T. Coxhead, Leyton, buildings 52,594 15. O 
Wells Bros., Sandiacre, engines 1,797 16) Oo 
Siemens Bros. & Co., Woolwich, dynamos 737 OL0 
Laurence, Scott & Co., Norwich, switchboards 150%, 21,0 


' MANCHESTER. 


| For paving, sewering, &c., Bannister Street and Tayler’s Road, 


Stretford. Mr. ROYLE, surveyor. 
G. Bozson, Ashton-on-Mersey (accepted ). 


AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


Blue Cape Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, 


Freezing of Pipes, 


Cisterns, &c., &¢., in 


and most Effective Removable Covering extant, to prevent 


Private Houses and Publie Buildings. 


Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows “We have pleasure in stating that the work done by you is 


entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. 


A full list of your 


f 
3 SEO OGL ED 


arid ee ee 


RUSTLESS . 


FURNACE PANS 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


GUARANTEED TO BE RUSTLESS, AND 
AFFORD PERFECT PROTECTION TO LINEN. 


| Sole Makers THE RUSTLESS IRON CoO., 
NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


‘LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


| Hoass Olstsrn fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Oharcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO i 
z attention whatever, and Portab 
) witaa distera Filter. superier to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1°70. Glstern 

, The Lancet, January 12,1867. Filters. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 28, 1868; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1873, ie 

Price, £1 10s. and upwards. _ Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s..to £3. 
Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringh: by H.R.H. 

at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, ty H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the ance of the ai cdisal brolension ponyryl + 
London, Middlesex, St. Georg on PA) ee ohool Dourd fe Forex, and Serman Hospitela ond b payee Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries &o., 
an ool Board fer Londen. Pocke ers, 4s, 6d. and 6s. : 3. 6d 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each, pipes ack nepg re gr poe Rk are eS Bag 


287 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONLON. 


tine 
i} 


KeHIGHLEY. 
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UPPLEMENT ; | 


é MORECAMBE. PORTSMOUTH. 
For erection of a two-storeyed pavilion (brick)'at west end. Mr. | For supply and erection of additional Lancashire boilers, feed 
JAMES MARSHALL, architect. pumps, mechanical stokers, coal conveyor and elevator, 
J. EDMONDSON, Queen Street Sawmills (ac- economiser, steam, feed, condensing, water and other pipes, 
cepted) , Rk Bae . : ‘ . < 243785300 10 chequer plating, &c. Messrs. KINCAID, WALLER & 
MANVILLE, engineers, 29 Great George Street, London, 
NEWBURY. S.W. ; 
< Saar sees cou oF eae . Tinkers, Limite ; : 3 : : -£%215 0 o 
For Chea renovation of Chieveley Primitive Methodist Yates & THOM (accepted ) : ; oe Ee 
W. Church , : . : ° : ‘ - £28 10 o| For extension of the electric lighting station. 
M. Burgess . : ‘ ° ° ° ; 2 eae J. W. Perkins . : : . ° ‘ - | 4,822 “eaoo 
J. E. Townsend . : . ° : ; «20am J. Crockerell -. 4 . ‘ . ° 4,600 0 o 
Abe Jee Hall . 3 . e ° ° e 4,577 fe) (@) 
NEWTON ABBOT. W. R. Light & Son . 5 . ‘ » 4,540 0 o 
. c . FS « e H. Clark & Sons ° ° ‘ e e ry 4,471 O-=0 
For construction of a reservoir and laying cast-iron pipes at Ne aiard 
Bishopsteignton. Mr. S. SEGAR, architect, Union Street, FW: FINCH. Poxtsniouth (accepted ) fo ve 2 . 
Newton Abbot. bist oe Beso * gate . 
R.: Facey |. : : : : : : . £1,288 0 oO ROCHDALE. 
P. Duke . : . . . ‘ . - 1,132 0 ©} For painting, cleaning, &c., of the Rochdale Infirmary, 
J.Shaddock | os. ae Wek tee. e Tyt tg Olto J. & F. S“ BUCKLEY, Toad Lane (accepted), 
J. H. Lamacraft : ; ‘ : s s2\ 1002, OPO 
Mingo & Boone ; ; : : : : 924) ,On 30 ROTHERHAM. 
Hawking & Best : ; f : ; 3 810 0 Oo : f ipitation-tanks. filter- 
T. W. Fry, Bishopsteignton (accepted) | Se inge 2 mee For construction of precipitation-tanks, filter-beds and other: 


works connected therewith, high-pressure steam-engine,, 
screening and breaking apparatus, sluice valves, &c., at 


OAKENSHAW. Swinton. Mr. R. FOWLER, C.E., engineer. 
For additions to schools. Mr. J. W. BROUGHTON, architect, Accepted tenders. 
19 High Street, Skipton. G,. Eyre, mason and bricklayer’s’ work oe -£708 12 8 
Accepted tenders. S. S. Stott & Co., steam-engine, screens, &c. , 316, 8 o 
E. Pearson, Bradford, mason. ; 
J. Priestley, Bradford, joiner. SELBY. 
W. T. Haley, Bradford, plumber. For erection of a factory, engine and_boiler-house. Mr, 
J. Maw, Bradford, plasterer. JOSEPH F. WALSH, architect, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
S. Slater, Bradford, slater. ‘Bank Chambers, Halifax. 
Total, £436. Accepted tenders. 


J. Charnock & Sons, excavator, mason, bricklayer, car- 


OXENHOPE. » penter and joiner. 
For painting (interior and exterior)-of eight houses at Leeming. S_E. Swift; plumber and glazier. 
J. Bailey : : 2 5 : i : » £28 5.90 W. H. Heywood, patent glazing. 
G. B. Walmsley . ‘ : : : i 0) 28.4080 Roberts & Co., Limited, ironfounder and smith. 
H. Whitaker . : ; ; : ; : #1227: TORO W. Atkinson, slater. - 
E. SCULL, Oakworth, Keighley (accepted) . 2d One J. F. Walsh, plasterer. 
A. Driver : : : , : : : 2314, 8 Hindley & Co., Limited, concretor. 


PURE WATER AND CONSTANT SUPPLY. 


ARTESIAN & “CANADIAN” TUBE WELLS 


Are the ONT.Y SURE SOURCES of PURE WATER. es 
Pure Water is essential to health and to the successful management of Country Houses, Estates, Farms, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 
For Advice, Inspections, Plans and Estimates, Well-boring Operations, and Water Softening Apparatus, apply to 


NEILL & BOOTH, Hydraulic Engineers. Office & Works, 52 Peartree St., Goswell Rd., E.C. [«nyoste@2™S>xn0 


: SOMERSET WHARF, d S E 
i FALDO, 283, 285 ROTHERHITHE ST., Lon Onl, De 
se 5 2. 5s ae Se > 2 


pas Contractor to H.M. Government and various Public Bodies. a 
aS Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. eek So 


ESTATLISHED 1851. ESTABLISHED 1851. 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH & FOREIGN ASPHALTES 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND LAID. Be 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH-HOUSES, & 


Parquet Floors Laid in Specially Prepared Asphalte. Highest References Given. 
FALDO’S ASPHALTE IS UNSURPASSED FOR DAMP COURSES, VERTICAL WALLS, &c. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” ESTA BLISH ED 1861. National Telephone No. 7022, 


JOHN BROTHERTON LIMITED. 


[Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. 


MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
PLEHASEH APPLY FOR LIsts. 


KEHos. E. NETIL E. 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN,,PINE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, ~ | 


MANUFACTURER OF ' 


SASHES, DOORS, ANC EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, & 


BOARDS for PAOKING OASES, and SMALL BOXES for OONFECTIONERS, &c., Cut to’ Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills :—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 
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SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
For erection of three covered shelters on the Marine Parade. 
Mr. A. FIDLER, borough engineer. 
A. E. SYMES, Stratford (accepted ). 


TORQUAY. 


For supply of 42} tons of 3-inch, 4-inch and 6-inch cast-iron 
pipes. Mr. W. INGHAM, engineer. 
Delivered at Torquay Harbour. 
Stanton Ironworks Co. F : . ; 284 8 3 
Jordan’s Exors. . ; ‘ . ‘ mee20Or ty” 6 
Wood & Co. ; ; ‘ : : 3 Re UE Dh 3 
Axppot & Co., Gateshead (accepted) . ; 243.10" 5 
Delivered at Torre Station. 
Laidlaw & Sons . 3 ‘ é ; é rl ee 5 
Stanton Ironworks Co. ‘ 4 ; » 290015 9 
Cochrane & Co. . . , ‘ . ‘ SET ey a) 
Clay Cross Co. . : ‘ ; : ‘ ry ule orev eae ae 
Jordan’s Exors. . ‘ : : P : Pe2yan 0". 9 
WALES. 


For erection of a chapel at Abercynon. Mr. A. O. EVANS, 


architect, Pontypridd. 


J. C. Richards . = ; : ee. 300" <0, 0 
Jenkins & Son . :. : : : . ath.» © * O 
J. Howells “aoa t : : ; : es, 12.0 
j- Howells ‘ ‘ ° ° 2.700). OF O 
D. R. Lewis 8, : F , “i 4 2/6490." 0 
W. GaMEs, Abercynon (accepted) . ° » 2,485 0 O 
Davies : : § ; : - 4 we 2478 0! O 
For erection of Park Hotel. Messrs. MORGAN & ELFORD, 
architects, 34 Canon Street, Aberdare. 
C. JENKINS & Sons, Porth (accepted). SAFO OQ O 


WIMBLEDON. 
For forming, sewering, levelling, kerbing, paving and metalling 
of a new street between the Broadway and Hartfield Road. 
J. Mowlem & Co. : : ‘ : ; A707, OO 
E. ILES, Wimbledon (accepted) . E . 699 I0 O 
WOKINGHAM. 
For erection of four cottages. Mr. A. E. SIDFORD, architect, 
Denton Chambers, Wokingham. 


Seward ’ : f ; 4 e ; tt {4de, O40 
CLARK, Bracknell (accepted ) ‘ : ‘ f 28D 0 
Dixon . ; ‘ : : a : : a f20 en Ont © 


WOOLWICH. 
For pulling-down and revuilding 27 Hare Street. Messrs. 
CHURCH, QuICcK & WHINCOP, architects. 
Goad } : A j : - £1,459 0 O 
Holloway . : F ‘ ET 3075. Orn 
Munday & Sons . ‘ 1,395 0 0 
Proctor» ve 3 ° ° 5 ‘ WE, 8791,02,0 
Kitley ’ : ° a ene 350.4 One, O 
Chapman . : - ; . - : WNT, S20 ROMEO 
Tuomas & EDGE (accepted) . . d i? 1,283/0@) 0 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE foundation-stones of a new Wesleyan chapel and school 
were laid at Northallerton on the 14th inst. 


THE Wesleyans of Rugby are going to build a chapel in 
Cambridge Street, for which district the present small mission- 
room has now become inadequate. 


THE contract for building Mr. Edward Compton’s new 
theatre at Dover, to. be named The Grand, has been secured by 
a local firm. It is to be completed early in December. 


It is proposed to rebuild the old registered slaughter- 
houses in Gloucester Street, Birmingham, to provide cheaper 
accommodation than that at the new meat market. The pro- 
posed scheme provides for an adjacent market for the sale of 
dead meat. 


At the Wandsworth County Court, a workman, named 
Watson, recovered the sum of 5/. from Messrs. Lorden & Sons, 
builders, of Tooting, for injuries sustained to his big toe on the 
left foot through a brick falling upon it in a building upon which 
he was working in the West-end. 


THE Wesleyan Methodists of Withnell, near Chorley, have 
for some years been hampered by want of chapel accommoda- 
tion, and it was recently decided to build a church, the 
memorial-stones of which were laid on Saturday on a plot of 
ground in Brinscall village. The estimated cost of the 
building is 2,000/. 


A THEATRE is to be built on grounds in the lands of 


Govandale, situated a little to the west of Govan Cross, 


Tut BATH STONE FIRMS. L™- 


TELEGRAMS, 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
" OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head Offices: 


LyNDON DEPOTS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.WR. Nine Ecos, S.W. 


BATE. 


UxcoRPoRATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 


BR. J. MARSH & OO, Ltd., 8. B. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd, 


QUARRIES. gt® agitiss QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. {v gos? Sets BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. gS ae Se COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. grin To be STOKE GROUND. 
Registorea | FARLEIGH DOWN. quf@ qh obtnined only f=) WestWoOD GROUND |  <egistored 
TRADE MARK. ¢ The Bath Stone Firms, La TRADE MARE 


| 
| 


| 
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H. MUNZING, ur 
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RADIATORS, 
BOILERS, 


and 
HEATING 


SPECIALTIES. 


COTTACE BOILER, 
FOR WATER OR STEAM. 


AMERICAN 
VALVES, TOOLS; 
MALLEABLE 
and 
CAST-IRON 
FITTINGS. 


WALWO 
WROUCHT TUBE RADIATOR. 
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Govan, N.B. The plans show that the theatre will have a 
frontage of 70 feet to Govan Road and another of 169 feet to 
M‘Kechnie Street. The main entrance ‘will be ‘situated in 
Govan Road, and will be surmounted by a round tower 
119 feet high, while the gallery exits will lead into M‘Kechnie 
Street. Accommodation will be proyided for an audience of 
3,130. The estimated cost of the building is 10,000/, 

AT Helensburgh Dean of Guild Court on Monday plans for 
the new railway station in. Princes Street were passed. The 
proposed station is a two-storey building of appropriate design, 
and provides for two departure and an arrival platform. A 
house for the stationmaster is provided on the upper storey. 
The front elevation will be of freestone, with massive pillars 
and capitals. 

THE Princess’s Theatre is closed for extensive alterations, 
necessarily occupying several months. The interior will be 
virtually rebuilt, the intention being to increase the pit and 
gallery accommodation (rendered advisable by the adoption of 
comparatively low prices), whilst making the slope less steep. 
There will also be more stalls and more private boxes. The 
reconstruction, under Mr. Blomfield Jackson, is to be thorough. 


THE Wesleyan centenary hall and mission house, which 
fronts the point at which Threadneedle Street enters Bishops- 
gate Street, is likely before long to come down. The Wesleyan 
authorities having finally decided on its retention, will shortly 
erect on this central site.a new centenary hall and mission 
house, letting off the ground floor and basement. for banking 
and other purposes, and retaining the middle sections for the 
headquarters of home and foreign missions and other great 
departments of Methodism. The estimated outlay on demolition 
and reconstruction will not fall short of 70,000/. 

PLANS for the Terriss Memorial Lifeboat House, which is 
to be erected in the Wish Tower grounds adjoining the 
Esplanade, have been submitted to the Eastbourne Town 
Council. Red brick and stone will be used in the building, 
which will be 46 feet long and 18 feet wide, the height being 
about the same as the width. A public clock with four dials is 
to be placed over the roof at the main entrance, and on an 
archway beneath the clock a suitable inscription will appear. 

IT is intended to erect a church, presbytery and school on a 
piece of vacant ground enclosed by Clarendon Street, Dowan- 
hill Street, Hyndland Street and Wood Street, Partick, N.B. 
The plans show a church with the main entrance to Hyndland 
Street, a presbytery with an entrance from Clarendon Street, 


and a school with the main entrance and a frontage of 156 feet 
to Dowanhill Street, and frontages of 52 feet each to Clarendon 
Street and Wood Street. The church will have accommoda- 
tion for 1,000 persons and the school for 1,200 scholars. The 
estimated cost of the buildings is 30,000/, 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied some of their patent Manchester grates to 
the Richmond Lunatic Asylum Annexe, Dublin. — 

A TWO-LIGHT window has just been fixed at the east end 
of the south aisle of Christ Church, Ebbw Vale, Mon., the 
subjects treated being the “Resurrection,” and Our Lord as 
the “Good Shepherd.” It has been placed as a memorial of a 
former vicar of the church. The work was entrusted to Jones 
& Willis, of Birmingham and London. . toes, 

THE Fitachi Maru, 6,000 tons, was launched at Nagasaki 
on the 16th inst. She is the first large ocean steamer built out- 
side Europe and America, and is being fitted throughout by the 
Grahtryx Ventilating and Epgineering Company, Limited, of 
23 Sutterton Street, London, N.; with their improved system of 
mechanical and automatic ventilation, which has been approved 
of by the Japanese Government. 


MESSRS. CHAS. WINN & Co., of Si. Thomas's Works, 
Birmingham, are introducing a novelty in builders’ ironmongery 
which. ought to command an _ extensjve adoption. We 
refer to their new wrought-steel bright-tinned pipe clip. It. 
affords a handy, neat and inexpensive means of fixing lead 


9) 
al 


WINN, BIRMINGHAM. 


and other pipes. As shown in engraving, it is made in 
graduated size for pipes of from 3-inch to 2-inch bore. They 
have already thoroughly “caught on,” and are likely to super- 
sede anything for the same purpose which is at present in use. 


THE NEW EXPANDED 


Meshes from jth in. to 6 in. wide. Strands from 
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Telegraphic Address, “ Distend, London.” 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as su 


Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 
FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches th 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof, 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for wall: 


and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &0.—n 


cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared, 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL,—The remarkable result 
and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to, 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS 


{g not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature. 


OTHER USES FOR 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering an¢ 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 

| Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for 8 
other description of metal lattice-work. 


BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effect 
is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and thi 
rapidity of manufacture.allows of very low prices, 


a REPORT by 
IN OONORETE. 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Lr 


THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works—WEST HARTLEPOOL, 


METAL 


24 B.W.E 
to yth in. thickness of steel. ' 


.—Cement applied to Expanded Meta 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Roya. 
Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom. 
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THE accounts of the London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company for the past year have just been issued to the 
shareholders. The net premiums amounted to 839,970/., and 
the underwriting surplus thereon to 122,006/., which, with 
interest on investments of 37,1042. make a net total profit on 
the year’s operations of 159,110/. The directors propose to 
pay a dividend for the year (including the interim already 
distributed) of 12s. per share, against Ios. per share for the 
previous year. The financial position of the company will then 
be as follows :—Capital paid up, 212,750/.; reserve funds, ex- 


clusive of capital, 973,245/.; reserve capital, at call of directors, 
1,914,750/. 

MEssrs. DOULTON, of Lambeth, London, the well-known 
potters and sanitary engineers, have removed their Man- 
chester depot to Temple Chambers, St. James Square, 
where they have opened commodious show-rooms for the dis- 
play of their manufactures. This change in address has been 
caused by the large increase in the local demand for their pro- 
ductions. Prominent in their show-rooms is a fine display of 
glazed faience fireplaces and mantels, showing a variety of 
beautiful designs and colours. Amongst the sanitary fittings is 
a fine display of baths of the most modern style of design. 
Specially noticeable are the vitreous enamelled baths and 
lavatories in great variety. Urinals and slop-sinks are a 
leading feature in these show-rooms. <A variety of manu- 
factures are shown, which are all of the high-class quality asso- 
ciated with this firm. Architects and others connected with 
the building trade will find such show-rooms as these of great 
service to them. 


THE annual distribution of prizes in connection with the 
Leeds Institute of Science, Art and Literature took place on the 
15th inst. at the Albert Hall, Leeds. The Lord Mayor (Alder- 
man C. F. Tetley) presided. There was a numerous attendance 
of students. Mr. Haywood Rider, head-master of the School of 
Art, in his annual report, stated that the work done in the school 
had been more successful than in any previous year. The Lord 
Mayor, before distributing the prizes, commented on the growth 
of the Institute’s work, and said that in the elevation of public 
taste there was much yet to bedone. In Leeds they had hideous 
examples of all styles of architecture jammed together, and 
there was lamentable want of artistic appreciation shown in 
designs of furniture. Nobody seemed to think it possible to 
produce a cheap article without making it disgustingly ugly. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8PRING. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._ST. PAUL’S: ROOF OVER SOUTH TRIFORIUM 
LOOKING WEST. 


PREMISES, LIONEL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


BROOME PARK, BARHAM, KENT. 


VARIETIES. 


St. GREGORY’S CHURCH, at Crakehall, Yorks, has been re- 
dedicated, after undergoing renovation at a cost of about 500/. 

THE New Connexion Chapel at Black Bull, near Thorne, 
has been reopened. ‘The interior has been entirely refitted 
with pitch pine, at a cost of about 100/. 

A PROPOSAL is about to be submitted to the shareholders of 
the Hastings Pier Company for the formation of a winter 
garden at the north end of the present structure. The sug- 
gested plans show a handsome building, including a fine hall 
capable of holding 4,000 people, provision for a band and other 
attractions. The estimated cost is between 30,000/. and 
40,0007. 

THE new Church of Emmanuel, Cambridge Road, South- 
port, which has been erected as a chapel of ease to the ancient 
parish church of North Meols (St. Cuthbert’s), was consecrated 
on Saturday last. The cost of the building, exclusive of the 
site (which was given by the lady of the manor), has been about 
18,000/,, and when the whole scheme is completed by the 
erection of a tower and vestries, the total cost will be about 
23,000/.° The church will provide sitting accommodation for 
I,2CO persons, 

DAMAGE to the extent of over 4,000/. has been done to the 
new harbour works at Ouistrehan, Normandy, by the collapse 
of a sluice-gate.. The rush of water swept away the foundation 
of the new harbour wall, and also threatened to carry away the 
lighthouse, which, however, has since been shored up, and thus 
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saved from destruction. All the work of the past few years will 
have to be recommenced. The accident causes great incon- 
venience to shipping. 

AN official inspection was made recently by the Hamp- 
stead Vestry of the handsome new administrative block 
-of the public baths in the Finchley Road. - The old front of the 
baths was pulled down in consequence of the carrying out of 
the Great. Central Railway works, and the company paid the 
vestry 8,300/, and gave them a larger area of ground to rebuild 
upon by way of compensation. The new -block, which is an 
architectural ornament to the road, is built in the English 
Renaissance style of an early type, and has cost nearly 9,000/. 
The building is faced with red brick with dressings of Portland 
‘stone, and the plinth is of grey granite from Aberdeen. Messrs. 
Spalding & Cross were the architects, and Mr. Kingerlee the 
builder. The accommodation of the baths has been largely 
added to, and now includes four large swimming baths,and a 
Jarge number of private or slipper baths. 


THE parish church of St. Mary, Gosforth, was reopened on 
the 13th inst, after having been restored in so thorough a 
manner as to have been practically rebuilt. The first stone 
church at Gosforth was built in the twelfth century, and in 1896 
the old building was in such a dilapidated condition that it was 
decided to have it restored. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, of Carlisle, 
was called in and prepared the necessary plans. The old north 
wall has been removed and a new aisle built in that side of the 
church, and the west end has also been pulled down and 
extended, The south wall has likewise been rebuilt from within 
© feet of the ground, and the general effect of the restoration is 
regarded as eminently satisfactory. 

THE congregation of Gloucester has presented to St. 
Michael’s Church in that city a bell with an interesting history. 
it was cast in 1706 as a market bell, and hung in the tower of 
Holy Trinity Church until 1749, when it was taken down and 
placed in the Tolsey, where it gave alarm of fire until the 
«demolition of the historic building on the erection of the new 
Guildhall. At St. Michael’s Church, where the curfew bell is 
still rung at eight o’clock, there is a peal of eight bells, which will 
now be increased to ten by the gifts of the Corporation and of 
the mayor (Alderman Estcourt), who was in his younger days a 
great campanologist. 

A REPORT was presented to the Bath surveying committee 
last week with reference to the destruction of house refuse. The 
cost in 1894 under the old system was 1,778/. 135. 4a. During 


the year ended March 25 last the cost amounted to'1,194/. os. 8d., 
from which has to be deducted 7372. 115. 6d. received by the 
sale of products, &c., thereby showing the net cost of working 
the destructor to be 456/. 9s. When the destructor was built 
and the land purchased a sum of 11,000/. was borrowed, the 
interest on which at 3 per cent. is 330/.. This sum taken into 
consideration, there was in the year ended March last a net_ 
balance of profit of 9927. 4s. ad. in favour of the present system, | 


LORD WATERPARK presided over the last quarterly meet- 
ing of the Derbyshire County Council held at Derby. Con- 
siderable time was devoted to the consideration of the report of 
the asylum committee, who asked for the sum of 42,8402. for 
the purposes of extensions and improvements in Mickleover 
Asylum. It was stated that the increase of lunacy in the county 
had caused the present accommodation to be totally inadequate. 
It was now proposed to make a provision for 750 patients 
altogether and then to stop the extensions at Mickleover, and 
if necessary to build a new asylum in another portion of the 
county. Mr. Alderman Waite criticised the estimate adversely, 
alleging that it was very excessive. The cost worked out to 
161/, per bed, as against 107/. in the case of the Derby Borough 
Asylum. He moved an amendment to the effect that the 
matter be referred back to the committee with instructions to 
them to give further ‘details. After a long and animated 
discussion the amendment was carried by twenty-three votes 
to fifteen. eae 


THE old Kilpatrick parish church was reopened on Sunday 
after being closed for over three months for the alteration and 
improvement of the building, consequent on a number of 
handsome and valuable gifts having been presented in 
commemoration of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. These 
comprise a fine three-manual pipe organ, for the accommoda- 
tion of which it was necessary to erect an apse; a new pulpit, 
hexagonal in form, of blue Ayrshire stone, with a top of oak, 
Gothic arched on eack side; a peal of eight bells by Gillett & 
Johnston, a beautiful oak carved communion table, and a 
handsome baptismal font of blue Ayrshire stone, matching the 
pulpit, with four cherubs’ heads round the sides. The church 
has been painted, and new and improved heating apparatus put 
in. A four-light window of stained-glass representing the - 
Ascension has been placed in the centre of the apse, flanked by 
two others representing the four Evangelists. = 

THE exhibition buildings at Turin (says a Daily News 
correspondent) are rapidly approaching completion. They are 
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lf the roofs of some of the houses burnt 
down in the City had been covered with 
copper instead of zinc (which blazes), or lead 
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situated in the pretty park of the Valentino, which slopes down 
to the river Po, where it is overlooked by the Mediaeval castle. 
For a certain distance the river itself is included in the grounds 
of the exhibition, sections of which embrace both sides of the 
river. Mount Capuccini sends down the perfume of its verdant 
slopes, and above all shine the white walls of the Royal 
Superga. The most beautiful portion of the exhibition is the 
triple facade and the monumental fountain near the Po. The 
natural depression in the park near the Isabella Bridge has 
been enlarged by excavation, and a basin of: water formed of 
more than 1,800 square yards. There are a quantity of 
cascades, groups of mermaids and tritons, and other adorn- 
ments of this artificial lake, and on its borders rises the facade, 
the ornaments of which are in shining enamel. It is in three 
parts, answering to the sections of war and the navy, labour 
and agriculture. The porticoes, columns and arches are 
Saracenic. The grand entrance opens into a circular hall, from 
which one enters into a higher gallery looking towards the 
river, and opening on to a vast terrace with a view into the 
panorama of the country ended by the Alps. At four corners 
of the lateral parts of the facade stand four minarets, from 
which at night polychrome electric lights will shine over the 
gardens. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


For the post of electrical engineer at Dewsbury, the salary 
of which is fixed at 20/., the Corporation have received about 
sixty applications. 

Tue City and South'London Railway Company has placed 
the order for the whole of the electric lifts required on their 
new Islington extension in the hands of the United Ordnance 
and Engineering Company, Limited, of London and Erith, with 
whom Easton, Anderson & Goolden, Limited, are now incor- 
porated. Each lift will be fitted with their patent gear, and 
will be capable of carrying about seventy passengers, and the 
average stroke will be 72 feet. The current required for work- 
ing will be supplied from the generating station of the railway 
company. This firm has recently adapted one of the hydraulic 
lifts on the Stockwell section of this line, so that it is now 
worked by electricity. The United Ordnance and Engineering 
Company, amongst other work of this class, has in progress 
five electric lifts for the New Brighton Tower, three of them 
serving to the 80-feet Jevel, and two to the top of the structure, 


rooms. 


which is over 500 feet high, the speed of the Jatter lifts being 
300 feet per minute, and each carrying thirty passengers. They 
are also supplying a large electric platform lift to raise 2 tons, 
for the Royal Agricultural Hall. 


THE PROPOSED POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 


It appears to be a tradition of the House of Commons, says the 
Times, that while the architecture of buildings erected for the 
Admiralty, the War Office and other West End Government 
departments is a fitting subject of debate, the housing of the 
Post Office is not worth a passing thought. Yet the Post- 
master-General puts up more buildings than all the other 
departments together. A glance at the annual reports will 
show that nearly a score of new post offices spring up through- 
out the country in a single year; and many of the pro- 
vincial offices (e.g. those at Leeds and Liverpool) are large 
and important piles. In London the General Post Office 
adds one massive block to another, while the extra- 
ordinary growth of the Savings Bank has led to one of 
the proposals lately made by the Government. The pre- 
sent Central Office of the bank extends from Queen Victoria 
Street almost to St. Paul’s Churchyard. The whole building 
dates only from 1882; the last section of it has scarcely been 
occupied a year. Yet it is already full to overflowing. Year 
by year the estimates tell the same tale. The staff increases 
by fifties, by hundreds, sometimes by more than 200, in the 
twelve months. The Government has at length abandoned 
the task of accommodating this rapidly growing army of men 
and women in the heart of the City, when land is valued by the 
square foot. It has secured a large area of vacant land near 
the Addison Road Station. The Savings Bank is to be allowed 
to stretch its growing limbs in this comparatively suburban 
neighbourhood, and the present Central Office will be occupied. 
by sorters and postmen. 

As we have said, if a building capable of accommodating 
between two and three thousand people were to be erected at 
Whitehall, there would be a lively discussion as to the condi- 
tions under which it was to come into existence, its exact 
position, the choice of architects and cognate questions. But 
the covering of some five acres of land at Hammersmith—or 
shall we say West Kensington ?—seems to be thought a matter 
of no consequence. Yet it is not such a far cry to the site of 
the new building. The artists of the Melbury Road are almost 
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within a stone’s throw; the trees of Holland House will be 
visible from the: upper windows., And even were :it more 
remote, populous suburbs have a claim to be considered. A 
noble building of the size of the projected. Savings Bank 
will redeem a whole district from insignificance and give 
pleasure to thousands from year to year. A mere collection 
of rooms, of windows, doors and chimneys—marred rather than 
adorned by a mass of ill-considered ornament—will,. by rea- 
son of the large air-space occupied, be a nuisance rather 
than otherwise to its surroundings. In old days a great build- 
ing was allowed large courts and quadrangles. Is it too much 
to hope that some proportion may be observed between the 
bulk and extent of the new savings bank and the opensspaces 
within and about it? It would bea considerable new departure 
if the unoccupied land were not reduced to the minimum 
necessary for light and air, but were treated as part of«the 
whole architectural design. 


iM, De YOR 


Meantime, the step taken by the Postmaster-Generak in + 


deciding to move this portion of his staff to the suburbs) must 
meet with approval. Letters and telegraphs must always have 
their home in the centre of London. But the headquarters of 
the savings bank is not a place where money is deposited or 
withdrawn, or a place in any way frequented by the public. It 
is merely a great establishment for keeping accounts and con- 
ducting correspondence. Such work, it is obvious, can be done 
as well in Kensington as in the City, and room can thus be 
made for operations which must be carried on there. 


THE WORKING VALUE OF FUELS. 
By THos. FLETCHER, F.C.S. 


IN some experiments carried on at the New York State 
Veterinary College, it was found that the heat lost by ventila- 
tion was 39 per cent. of the whole, and my attention has been 
called to the fact that these figures, which may be taken as 
correct, differ seriously from those given in my book on the 
“Commercial Uses of Coal Gas,” where the amount lost in 
Messrs, Walker’s bottling stores is given as varying from 224 
to 25 per cent. The explanation is simple: the minimum 
ventilation required in living rooms is 500 cubic feet of air per 
hour for each adult ; in bottling stores only a fraction of this is 
required. In fact no provision whatever is made for ventila- 
tion, and all which takes place occurs from leakages and the 


minute. 


rooms. 


constant opening of doors for the passage of trucks and barrels, 
The figures given by me are clearly stated as being observed 
results in practice in bottling stores only. I had no oppor- — 
tunity, before the book was published, of making exact experi- 
ments in living rooms, these being very difficult, if not 
impossible, under ordinary conditions in any house, the’ speed 
of the air currents in the flues varying almost from minute to — 
Recent experiments in rooms where the ventilation is 
controlled and can be measured, have established a rule which 
may be safely relied on for every practical purpose. The 
accepted standard: is the British thermal unit, 2.2. the amount 
of heat necessary to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water one 
degree Fahrenheit, aud one unit is required per hour for each 
degree rise of temperature over the outside for each square foot 
of glass, or for every 4 square feet of exposed wall, and two- 
thirds more for the loss of heat by ventilation in ordinary living - 
‘The loss of heat in living rooms is'an unknown 
quantity, as it varies in every room, and ‘in the same room from 


hour to hour ; but taking the theoretical value of coal gas at - 


660 British thermal units per cubic foot, that of coal 13,000 units 

per lb. and of coke 10,000 units per lb., it becomes easy to calculate 
the effective value and the loss of heat in different systems. A 
flueless gas stove may be taken as the highest type of efficiency, 

and using this 1 cubic foot of gas per hour will be required for 

every 660 square feet of glass, or every 2,680 square feet of 
exposed wall, for every one degree rise of temperature over the 

outside, and in addition to this two-thirds of a cubic foot for 

loss by ventilation. Taking a room 22 feet square and Io feet 

high, with all walls exposed, 2 cubic feet of gas per hour will 

maintain a rise of 3 degrees over the outside, allowing for the 

average window surface. The exact figures for warm-air stoves 

with flues and for open fires are not available, and perhaps not 

possible, but for average practice it may be taken that nearly 

one-half the total heat is lost in a warm air stove with a flue 

and two-thirds with an open fire. This can hardly be con- 

sidered as all loss, as the ventilation necessary for comfort and 

health cannot be always obtained without some assistance, and 

the so-called loss may be partly taken as useful work done. 

The whole subject is beset with variations and difficulties, and 

any standard can be proved to be seriously wrong in individual 

cases, but the figures given may be taken for average work. 

It must be clearly understood that the figures given are for 

maintaining the heat, not for raising the temperature of any 

room ‘quickly, for which a much larger fuel consumption is 

required. 
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_ Heating Plant Houses. BORING WELLS.* 

These figures work out in practice in, ereenhanse MAADEE: THE modern means of boring for water originated in the 
Soy steady fenaperafuies simaeNGisSEnD aS S calcu. province of Artois, France, and the most ancient well con- 
oss from any system of Do1le® CU | Structed with the boring-tool is at Lilliers, in the Artois, dated 

i hose fuel consumption 5 ’ ’ 
Ne ee er eee eer hectoes “ 1126. In England the first record of boring is to be found in 


is a question of vital importance. The loss in most forms of ; . 
boilers is enormous, and the subject needs careful considera- | the “ Parentalia,” or “ Memoirs of the Wren Family,” where it 


tion. For this purpose the calculation is exceedingly simple | states Sir Christopher Wren adopted this precaution to ascer- 
on the basis of 10,000 units per pound of coke. One pound of | tain the solidity of the foundation for St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
coke burnt per hour will give a rise of 10 Coe. Dial where the original surface of the ground ‘had been disturbed. 
1,000 square feet of glass, or 4,000 squat’ Selo sea paiabiann Towards the end of last century, however, many wells were 


not allowing for loss by ventilation. For this one-half more ant 
fuel must Be allowed ; this gives us the maximum possible duty, bored, principally in the Wolds near Louth, and in the Thames 


and a comparison with the fuel burnt gives the waste. Where |.Basin near Tottenham. . ' 

the flue- heat is not utilised there is no doubt that at least 50 tO: Iz The artesian well at Grenelle, near Paris, was really the first 
60 per cent. of the fuel is completely wasted in most.of the | to drawithe attention of the public to the system of bored wells 
systems at present in use, and the value of the fuel is not con- | as now used, not only on account of the success of such boring 
sidered as it should be. In my own case, with a Chatsworth | butalso the discussion and investigations to which it gave rise. 
boiler burning gas coke and heating a range of houses 45 by 30 | ‘The title of “artesian” should only be applied to borings 
feet, one-half of which is kept at’a tropical temperature, the | where (as in Artois) the water overflows at the surface. The 
flue heat not being used, the calculated consumption Is 8 lbs. | bored or drilled well is not only used for water-supply purposes 
per hour by theory, allowing one-eighth less for wind, as the | but is an effectual and economical means for ascertaining the 
houses are on high ground and_ rather exposed (this wind | possible strata in connection with deep foundations, such as 
allowance will vary in different districts). The actual winter railway work, also for prospecting for minerals, as well as in 
average is 113 Ibs. per hour, showing a waste of 31} per cent., | sinking pioneer holes to ascertain the quality and quantity of 
nearly one-third of the fuel, this being with a first-class boiler, | certain water supplies prior to carrying out extensive works. 
clean, well set, carefully fired and of the correct size, for its | Because water has been found in one instance where a natural 
work. It is doubtful if better results could be obtained in supply was not expected, it is not a guarantee that a similar 


practice under any ordinary conditions. ( supply of water and at the same depth will be found in the 

The following rule may be taken as a guide for coke-fired | neighbourhood, as it requires often a careful investigation 
greenhouse boilers :— before expensive borings are commenced. 

For every 1,000 square feet of glass, and for every 4,000 Although several here may be acquainted with this pre- 
square feet of exposed wall, for each 10 deg. rise of temperature | caution, there are many architects who look upon a pioneer 
over the outside— boring as waste of money, So it is where sufficient data is 

obtainable without, but there are many districts in this country 
1% spraugh gissand. wallss. : Peers Dem pour. ‘where water varies in depth and in ae In such cases it is 
» by Baye HO au ; g WA wt? necessary to gauge the well during the summer and autumn, 
99 me leNeee) 2 7 is 3 2 and also to test the yield by pumping. This will give the 
09 : ee te a architect or engineer and the contractor something definite to 
‘Total oo 1h work upon for the well for the permanent supply. * 
5 AS A arse Before referring to the systems in boring and drilling, the 
Three-fourths of the flue loss can be recovered by taking these 
under the beds in the houses. Any fuel consumption over this * A'Daper read at a meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
may be taken as waste which can be prevented. Society by Mr. Maurice Ockenden. 
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driven-tube well, or, as it is popularly called, the Abyssinian 
tube well, may be mentioned as being a useful means of obtain- 
ing water from shallow depths, this being the mode adopted 
during the Abyssinian expedition of 1868. This process was 
invented by an American named Newton, and patented by 
Norton in London, 1868. The bottom tube is fitted with a steel 
point, with perforations about 3 feet up from the point, and 
driven by means of a monkey, lengths of tubes being added as 
the work proceeds. 


If driven wells are preferred, it is considered desirable to. 


insert a movable point, so that with a special tool it can be 
pushed on one side when the stratum becomes too:stiff to allow 
the tube to be driven safely, and then boring tools-‘are inserted 
to take out the débris in the ordinary way. Driven wells are 
not always desirable, as the tubes are liable to split under the 
percussion, which would make the supply open to contamination 
with any possible soakage around the tube near the surface, and 
so defeat the object of a tube well. Where water is found at 
shallow depths (in soft sandstone, &c.), it is often found a 
cheaper means to drive a few wells somewhat close together 
and connect all into one suction, rather than go to the expense of 
boring a deep hole where the geological conditions are uncer- 
tain. This system is not often adopted, as the quality of the 
supply coming from so shallow a depth cannot be depended 
upon if surrounded by buildings, &c. It is usually impractic- 
able to drive a larger tube than 2 inches, which means. that if 
water fails to rise to within 25 feet from the surface, an ordinary 
pump is useless. 

The means adopted for boring or drilling wells are many, 


but if the following systems be taken they will embrace the 
most important :—1. English hand and steam boring with rods; 


2. Danish or Fauvelle system (hydraulic); 3. Canadian or 
American rope system ; 4. Diamond boring. er 
1. The English hand boring has been the sole method. in 
use in this country until quite recently, and is still very largely 
used. An engine resembling a hand pile-driver is very much 
used, and is sometimes made with four iron pipe legs. braced 
together to form a derrick as shown for borings, say,:ta 300 feet. 
For large diameter borings and for great depths it is usual to 
build a scaffolding or provide a strong derrick with steam- 
power for working the winch, to facilitate the connecting of both 
bars and pipes. The boring tools generally used in this 
system are plain chisels, tee-chisels, twist-bit and open and close 
auger. These are all fitted with male ends and. screwed 
parallel into the sockets of solid boring bars, which are usually 
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made square, the top bar being fitted with swivel attached to 
rope and connected over derrick on to winch, where, either by 
steam or manual power, the tools are surged or brought t 
surface. To bore by this hand system takes a much longe: 
time, although it is more economical, than the other scheme: 
for small bore-holes, say, 3 to 6 inches in diameter and t 
400 feet in depth, provided the strata is favourable. To bor. 
through rock is very tedious and slow by this system. The 
adébris is brought to the surface with the auger, but not in « 
solid core, as the strata is pulverised by the chisels.. | 

2. The Danish or Fauvelle system is that which is being 
used very successfully for penetrating clay or soft rocks anc 
clays, although some may raise an objection to the absence o| 
a nice core being produced, which renders it less valuable for 
prospecting. Although this system is called Danish, it really 
is American, as it is used more there than in Europe, and has 
had many improvements added to the original idea, both in 
Canada and in the United States. ‘ Necessity,” it is said, “is 
the mother of invention,” for the Americans, having such a 
demand for economical and speedy apparatus to obtain oil and 
natural gas from deep borings, have been the means of bringing 
out many improvements in well-drilling machinery, which 
greatly facilitates labour. In boring through sandstones or 
even running sand, this wash-out or hydraulic system is par- 
ticularly efficient. In Alabama, for instance, through the 
introduction of a relative, we carried down several borings with 
this system, and found it to be even better than the Canadian 
or American rope rig which was in use close by. The first well 
bored was through twenty-two various sand strata, mostly 
running sand, besides layers of clay, and the depth reached 
was 426 feet, with the same size hole as started, viz. 4 inches, 
water flowing at the surface. This well could not have been 
bored by the English system without diminishing the size of the 
hole several times. 

In this process the main working feature is that as the tool 
works the dééris is washed away from the tool, and in cases of 
sand and soft clays the hole is almost made with the water- 
pressure. The water is pumped by a force-pump (usually of 
the Worthington type), and forced up into the derrick through 
the standpipe. . This standpipe is fitted with stuffing-boxes, 
through which works a specially turned tube with a few perfora- 
tions in the centre. Water passing under pressure through the 
standpipe into the perforated tube down into the borehole 
through the small outlets each side of the tool, all doris is 
brought to the surface as the work proceeds. Tubes are 
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required instead of bars, which are of very stout quality. This 
system reduces the constant clearing-out and shifting of the 
tools, as only a chisel’ is required, usually a tee-chisel, which 
requires occasional dressing out by the foreman to see the size 
of the hole uniform. } ; 

At aboring just completed at Crawley, Sussex (as a pioneer 
hole), a depth of 650 feet has been reached, through 585 feet of 
Wealden clay, which is a very hard substance to penetrate by 
English bars. Water rises to a level of 6 feet above the surface. 
For small works this system is considered expensive, as the 
time getting under weigh and the carriage of plant is heavy, 
compared with the English bar plant, for depths up to, say, 
250 feet, provided the strata is favourable. At first it might be 
supposed that this system required a large quantity of water for 
manipulation, but this is not so, as by the use of settling tanks 
the same water is used again and again. For wells 300 feet or 
over, and in southern and midland counties, this system is 
adopted with good results. ; i 

3. The Canadian or American rope-drilling system 1s called 
the oil-well rig, and is practically the most efficient for large 
holes in varied or hard-rock strata to any depth, also for small 
diameter holes if over 1,000 feet. In the oil-fields of Pennsyl- 
yvania this system is the only method employed, and it is easy 
to count 100 derricks or “rigs” as one glances across the hills 
around Bradford and vicinity. 

The leading feature of this process is the employment of a 
short string of bars, usually about 30 feet long, carrying a 
massive chisel. These are suspended by a rope running off 
derrick and the walking beam. The walking beam, which is 
worked off a crank, vibrates up and down, giving about thirty 
strokes per minute (saving tke surging of rope as in the other 
systems). The derrick is built sufficiently high to swing the 
string of tools without disconnecting, so that the sand pump 
can be inserted and withdrawn from the borehole without 
interfering with the boring tool. This is a great saving of time, 
and being only rope instead of bars or pipe, the tools and dédr7s 
are quickly brought to the surface. This system is made in 
portable form, for convenience in crossing country where rail- 
way connection is not good. This makes a useful machine for 
prospecting. In the colonies these machines in portable and 
traction form are much used. 

4. The “ Diamond” system 13 the most costly, but the most 
rapid. As a true core or section of the strata passed through is 
obtained, it is particularly suitable for prospecting for minerals. 
It consists of a series of tubes with a diamond-cutting trepan 
head, which is revolved inside of the lining tube, and copiously 
supplied with water. One great drawback, besides the very 
great cost of tools and working tubes, is the quantity of water 
which is used and wasted in keeping the diamonds clear from 
débris. The method that is much used in France, Saxony and 
other parts of the Continent is that known as the “ mouton,” or 
ram, especially for penetrating rocks. In Mr. Hughes’s 
«‘ Treatise on Waterworks ” it describes the system thus :— 

'“A cylinder of cast-iron commonly about 8 inches in 
diameter and 39 inches in length, weighing from I to 3 cwt, 
The upper part of the cylinder is hollowed in a conical form, 
and the sides are fluted so as to allow the broken déb77s of the 
rock to pass up and lodge in the hollow conical top. The 
mouton is attached to the rope by means of wrought-iron 
handles, which are double, in case one should break. The 
lower part of the mouton is prepared to receive a number 
of blunt-pointed steel chisels, which are firmly secured 
to it. There. are several ways of giving motion to 
the rope which works the mouton. One of these is by 
means of a long plank placed obliquely about 12 or 15 feet 
The mouton is suspended 15 or 20 inches 
from the bottom, and is made to fall through a height of 2 to 
3 feet about twenty-five to thirty times ina minute. The dust 
or powder resulting from the cutting action of the steel chisels 
would soon, if not moistened, impede the action of the tool by 
deadening the blows. It therefore necessitates the provision of 
water, and then the sort of liquid mud thus formed rises and 
spouts up through the fluted opening in the mouton, and enters 
the hollow cone at the top. When it is observed by the work- 
man at the surface that the tool has gone down sufficiently to fill 


the cone, the mouton is withdrawn, and is then found to be 


filled commonly with a hard conical mass, the result of several 
hours’ working.” The Chinese are said to have bored success- 
fully with the mouton alone to a depth of 1,800 feet. For solid 
strata throughout this is possible, but if sand, wet clay, and 
such like material as requires tubing exists, the mouton is not 
applicable alone, and is replaced by what the French call 
“‘emporte piéce,” or shell pump, as it is now designated in 
England. 

The advantages of an artesian or bored tube-well are well 
known, and since the recent outbreaks of typhoid fever at 
Worthing, Maidstone, &c., the public have been brought to 
consider these advantages. Of course the purity of water from 
a tube-well cannot be guaranteed any more than the supply 
from a dug well, but this is certain—water that is obtained from 
a tube-well is free from any possible atmospheric influence, 


erection of a police-station. 


surface drainage, or leakage from cesspits close by and shut- 
ting off supplies of water as the work proceeds, if not considered 
to be satisfactory. The temperature of water is more even at 
All seasons, but this is affected by the depth and the stratum 
from which the water is obtained. In regard to this matter it 
is very difficult to say with any accuracy at what temperature 
the water will’come. For wells up to 600 feet it is stated to be 
52 or 53 degs. Fahrenheit, and increasing about 1 deg. for 
every 65 feet after a certain depth. The water in the artesian 
well at Grenelle, France, which is 1,794 feet deep, has a tem- 
perature of 82 or 82} degs. (according to Sir John Robinson). 
The heat of the water is undoubtedly influenced by the strata, 
as the mines in North Wales, although about the same depth 
as those in Cornwall, are much colder. 

In cases where running sand yields a good supply of water, 
if the sand ¢an be kept back a special brass strainer (which is 
milled from the inside), leaving the smallest possible opening 
of the slot on the outside, can be inserted below the lining 
tubes, according to the depth of the sand and water-bearing 
stratum. This does away with the expense of further boring or 
of digging a well deep enough to allow the water to flow up 
through the borehole into the dug well by gravitation, and then 
pumping from the supply in the dug well. Pumping machinery 
and pumps vary so much that it is difficult to select a few for 
this paper. Where water will not rise to within pumping dis- 
tance from the surface, it is necessary to insert a pump 
cylinder, which is connected up with gearing and driven by 
power—gas and oil-engines are used very much now for 
pumping. Or for factories and institutions where steam is 
used a direct-acting steam head can be applied. 


PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING. 


WE have had on more than one occasion to speak of the 
valuable qualities of the patent vulcanite roofing, and since our 
first reference to it it has grown steadily in public favour, and 
is now extensively used for the roofing of hotels, hospitals, 
schools, and other public and private buildings. 

The vulcanite advantageously replaces asphalte, copper, lead 
or zinc, than either of which it is much less expensive. It can 
readily be applied to concrete or timber construction, and forms a 
flat'surface without joints, dispensing with strips or rolls. It has 
high fire-resisting qualities, is water and dust proof, and when 
properly laid is remarkably durable. It has been successfully 
used for the roofing of buildings ranging in cost from 500/. to 
100,000/., and after being subjected to exhaustive tests has 
been. adopted by Her Majesty’s War and Admiralty Depart- 
ments. 

The vulcanite roof being flat may with advantage be used 
as a garden, promenade, bleaching or drying ground, &c., and 
the temperature of the rooms beneath remains in the different 
seasons much more equable than those under a roof of ordinary 
construction. It is claimed that the vulcanite, while acquiring 
by the lapse of time a metallic hardness, nevertheless retains its 
elasticity, and will not crack in the event of the settling of the 
building. 

The Patent Vulcanite Roofing and. Asphalte Company, © 
Limited, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., and at 
Belfast, are the sole patentees of the vulcanite roofing system ; 
they are also manufacturers of sheet asphalte, damp-course for 
covering walls, bridges, vaults, tunnels, &c., and of sheet 
asphalte for shed roofs and like purposes. The former is 
supplied in rolls of 40 feet in length and any desired width, and 
its use will-be found economical as regards time and cost. 


PROPOSED METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS. 


UNDER an Act of 1886 and the measure of last year the Home 
Secretary may make an order authorising the receiver of police 
to put in force, with reference to land required for police- 
stations, offices and buildings, and land and buildings required 
for the purposes of the Metropolitan police-courts, the powers 
of the Land Clauses Act with respect to the compulsory 
acquisition of property. Such an order has now been made 
by Sir Matthew White Ridley in respect of no fewer than 
twenty-four separate properties within the Metropolitan police 
area, as regards which some persons other than the receiver 
are the freeholders, though in the majority of cases he is the 
legal occupier, and in a smaller number of instances the lessee. 
The properties scheduled include the Lambeth, Southwark, 
South-Western, West London, Worship Street and Greenwich 
police-courts, the purpose of acquisition being the improvement 
of the existing courts. It is also proposed to take a piece of 
land in Shepherdess Walk, City. Road, containing 42,000 
superficial feet or thereabouts, the site being required for the 
The other properties proposed to 
be taken are the freeholds of the police-stations at Barnet 
Brockley, Clapham, East Dulwich, Hampstead, Harlesden 
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Ilford, Isle of Dogs, Kennington Lane, Kingston, Penge, 
Plaistow, Putney, South Norwood, Twickenham, Upper Nor- 
wood and Woodford, the purpose being the improving of the 


existing police-stations.. The provisional order haying been * 


duly made by the Home Secretary, as requested, is embodied 
in a Bill, and now awaits confirmation by Parliament. The 
second reading will probably be taken on or “soon. after the 
reassembling of Parliament. 


MESSRS. RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS’ PREMISES. 


THE new premises in course of erection by Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, the foundation-stone of which was laid :on 


Tuesday, April 5, by Mr. Raphael Tuck, cover a large area of. 


land, with a frontage in Moorfields of 96 feet. and .return 
frontages to White Street of 137 feet and to Tenter Street 
74 feet. A handsome entrance doorway is situated inithe centre 
of the Moorfields front, with a projecting stone canopy ‘sup- 
ported by caryatids. Above this are the royal arms, and two 
life-size figures carved in stone representing Art and Commerce. 
The whole of the front is executed in Monk’s Park stone, with 
a Portland stone base. 

The entrance door leads into a spacious hall, at the further 
end of which is a fine staircase with marble balustrade and 
passenger lift, serving all the floors. On the right is: the 
counting-house, capable of accommodating forty clerks, and to 
the left the board-room and various offices and receiving 
rooms. 

On the first floor are the offices of the principals, and a 
show-room nearly 4o feet long, witha suite of publishing rooms 
for the various departments. On the upper floors facing a good 
north light are the artists’ rooms, the entire remaining space 
being devoted to the various departments, which will be fed by 
two goods lifts, with outlets in Tenter Street and White Street 
respectively ; the covered dock for goods outward being 
situated in the latter street. The premises will be heated by 
hot water from a heating’ apparatus in the basement, and 
electric light will be used throughout the building. The stair- 
case will be of fireproof construction, and the plastering of the 
ceilings and walls will be in asbestos plaster so as to resist fire. 
The total floor area will be about 50,000 superficial feet. The 
premises: are divided by party walls ‘and iron doors into three 
distinct buildings. The fronts in White Street and Tenter 
Street will be in red brick and stone and white-glazed brick. 

The contract for this work is upwards of 30,000/., and will 
be completed in about twelve months. Ls 

The superstructure is being executed by Messrs. Patman & 
Fotheringham, builders and contractors, of Park Street, 
Islington, and Theobald’s Road, W:C. The design is in the 
Renaissance style of architecture. The architect is Mr. W. 
Hilton Nash, Mr. Delissa Joseph being consulting architect. 


SEWER CONSTRUCTION IN MANCHESTER. 


THE hearing of the arbitration case before Sir Benjamin 
Baker, C.E., was closed’ on Saturday, the 16th inst.’ The Cor- 
poration of Manchester as plaintiffs sought damages against 
Messrs. Perkins, Graham’ & Co., Limited, for having badly 
constructed three lengths of sewer. The last day was occupied 
by the addresses of counsel, of which the following reports 
have appeared in the Manchester Guardian :— 

Mr.-Bradbury first addressed the court-on behalf of Mr. 
Perkins. He said he would point out in the first place that 
Mr. Perkins was a servant of the contracting company. The 
fact that he was a shareholder in that company, or that he was 
chairman or’ managing director of the company, made no 
difference in the case. » It was simply the fact that the company 
made a contract with the plaintiffs to do certain work, and Mr. 
Perkins was a servant of the.company. The question was 
whether he was liable under a chargeof fraud which had been 
brought against him... To succeed. in. establishing this charge 
the Corporation would have to make out two points—first, they 
must establish . that ,Mr.. Perkins was -actually guilty of fraud, 
but that would not be enough,; they must also. make out that 
by fraud he had procured. payments to the company. The 
charge really was of obtaining money to be paid to the company 
by fraudulent representations. 
first he asked, Had it been proved. that any money had _ been 
paid to the defendant company in consequence of anything 
Mr. Perkins did or, said? ,. The Coporation, he considered, had 
adopted in this case an unprecedented course. Why did they sue 
Mr. Perkins separately from the company? He could only sup- 
pose because they feared they.could not recoverany money from 


the company, but thought they might get it from Mr. Perkins,-All. 


along it had been sought to, be shown that Mr. Perkins had 
constantly assured the Corporation, officials that the work was 
being properly done, the object being, no doubt, to convey the 


. Dealing with this second point 


idéa "that these ‘officials relied-on statements ‘made by. Mr. 
Perkins. But here were a number of officials—Mr. Olive, the 


engineer, Mr. Cooper, the assistant engineer, and. three 


inspectors—who were all employed for the very purpose. of 


seeing that the Corporation got value in work for-what they: 


paid.- The assistant’ engineer; assisted by the inspectors and 
the clerks of works, measured up the work each week or month,, 
and prepared the certificate which was signed by the engineer, 
and on that certificate the money was paid. It was idle to say 
under these circumstances that the money was paid-on acts or 
statements of Mr. Perkins. . That being so, he contended that 
that part of the case fell to the ground, and Mr. Perkins-could 
not be found guilty of fraud.. The evidence given by Mr. Olive 
and Mr. Cooper, taken by commission, proved conclusively that 
these certificates were not signed on any statements made by 
Mr. Perkins. But he did not. wish to rely on this point alone; 
he maintained that his client was not guilty of fraud at all. In, 
a charge of fraud it was necessary that the charge should be 
proved without doubt, and the onus of proof was upon the 


Corporation.- It was sought ‘to make out the charge chiefly, by. 


the evidence of certain bricklayers. Now, he said that these 


were men upon whose statements very little reliance could be 
placed ; but, whatever they might have stated to the Corporation 


officials, when they came to give their evidence on oath they stated 


distinctly that it was entirely on their own account that they had 


scamped their work, and that they had never been instructed 


to.scamp it by Mr. Perkins. or any representative of the de- 


fendant company. It was said that Mr. Perkins must have 
known what was going on ; but he thought the evidence showed 


that Mr. Perkins was deceived by the bricklayers just, as the 


inspectors were, and that he had no idea that the outer ring of 
bricks was being left out. Even if Mr. Perkins had been 
negligent—which he did not admit—that was. very different 
from being guilty of actual fraud, and he maintained that there 
was absolutely no evidence on which fraud could be established. 
With regard to the alleged deficiency in the number of bricks, 
he maintained that the expert evidence showed that that 
deficiency had been reduced to such a small figure that it could 
not be expected that it would arouse any suspicion, especially 
as at the same time it was shown that Mr. Perkins had been 
cheated in the matter of blue bricks to a very considerable 
extent without discovering it. The other points relied upon as 
proving Mr. Perkins’s guilty knowledge of what was going on 
were, first, the large wages that were being earned by the 
bricklayers ; and, secondly, the statements made at the inter- 
view with the City Surveyor and Mr. Jackson. There was, he 
maintained, nothing in connection with either of these points 


that proved or suggested fraud. on the part of Mr. Perkins. : 


His client’ had already suffered. serious: damage from. this 
charge of fraud having been brought against him, and he asked 
the arbitrator to dismiss the charge and to give Mr. Perkins 
the costs of the inquiry. 

Mr. Pickford, Q.C., on behalf of Perkins, Graham & Co., 
said the charge of fraud made against Mr. Perkins had no 
bearing upon the company’s case except so far as it influenced 


the unfair way in which the Corporation had dealt with the _ 


work of reconstruction, and the unfair way in which they had _ 


treated the company throughout the whole business. The only 


question that had to be decided against the company, so far as. 
he could see, was what amount of money was necessary to put — 
the sewers into the condition in which they ought to have been ~ 


according to the contract. The Corporation, he admitted, was 


entitled to the amount that was necessary to put the bad work - 


into the condition required by the contract—the least amount, 
he contended, that was consistent with having a satisfactory 
job, equal to what it was originally agreed they should have. 
The real question was what that amount should be. His main 


point was that the Corporation had not taken the most — 
economical course—had not taken a reasonable course—in. 
reconstructing the work, but had taken a most extravagant — 
and most unnecessary course, and a course which had in- . 


volved an enormous expense to the Corporation itself and 
to the defendant company. The company had had to 


keep on the ground constantly expert gentlemen,, in order, 
to protect themselves against the extraordinary proceedings 


of the Corporation, and had been obliged to expend money 


In watching their interests which, if the defendants’ offer had 
/been accepted at first, would have put the whole thing right 
-and would have avoided the enormous cost of that arbitration 
and the litigation that had taken place.’ The defendants’ case — 


from the first was this: show us where this defective work is 
and we will put it right. at: our own ‘cost.. This was the 
course adopted, in the case of every other contract in which 
‘defective work had been discovered, and he did not know why 
his clients were made the one exception. The Corporation 
took the extraordinary position that. they would not trust the 
defendants to do any further work—that they would not allow 
them to touch the work again, but would have the reconstruc- 
,tion work done -by other.people.in a most unreasonable and 
extravagant manner. 


The defendants offered to deal with one — 
_small length of the sewer—to, put the defects right under the _ 
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strictest supervision so as to prove’that they could do the work 
satisfactorily, but the Corporation would not hear of it. Under 
these circumstances, if the Corporation chose to reject all these 
offers and to go on with the work in the unreasonable way they 
hadadopted, he maintained they could not call upon the 
defendants to pay the cost. He argued: that no valid reason 
had been given way the work of reconstruction could not have 
been done from the inside by means of the manholes as the 
work was originally done. He did not contend that the Cor- 
poration was not entitled to call in skilled assistance to advise 
them in the matter, and if that assistance could not have been 
obtained without opening up the sewer from the outside, then 
it would have to be opened up. But there was evidence of 
experts that the inspection could easily have been made from 
the inside, and if that was so, and the Corporation still insisted 
upon taking the advice of experts who would not inspect the 
sewer from the inside, he did not see why the defendants should 
pay for it. 

The Arbitrator asked whether Mr. Meade did not say that 
if the contractors had admitted the defective work after the 
first portion had been examined, the Corporation would have 
considered any reasonable proposal on their part to put it 
right ? 

Mr. Pickford said even that was no justification for the 
extravagance of the Corporation, unless it was establisned that 
the defects could not be discovered except by the way in which 
the Corporation had begun the examination. The defendants’ 
case was that the defects could have been discovered just as 
well by inspection from the inside as from the outside. The 
Corporation committee chose, however, to take the matter into 
their own hands, and to incur this great expense. His con- 
tention was that the 1,900/. paid into Court was amply sufficient 
to pay the whole cost of making good the work, especially when 
‘t was considered that there was a further sum of 4647. of the 
contract money still retained by the Corporation, and an addi- 
tional 330/. in their hands under ancther contract. He sub- 
mitted that the defendants had established their case, that the 
Corporation had not proceeded in a reasonable way, and that 
the defendants were entitled to.a decision in their favour. 

-Mr. Sutton, replying on behalf of the Corporation, said it 
was not denied that in that case there had been a gross breach 
of: contract, for which not the slightest defence had been 
offered, and for which Mr. Perkins was in a: large measure 
responsible, and it was for the arbitrator to decide whether that 
responsibility was confined to mere neglect or amounted to 
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something much worse than that—as the Corporation was still 
of opinion it did. It must be borne in mind that there was a 
great difference between an ordinary breach of contract and a 
breach in work of this kind. In an ordinary breach, where the 
contract was to supply goods that could be handled and sent 
back if found to be not according to contract, there was the 
simple remedy. of rejecting the goods and demanding the return 
of the whole of the money paid ; but in this case, although the 
work was so bad that the Corporation would have rejected the 
whole if they could have done so, they were not able to do that, 
as the work had been put into the ground. What they did say, 
however, was that when the contract was carried out in the dis- 
graceful way in which this had been carried out the contractor 
should be compelled to return the profit he had made by the work, 
together with interest on the money which he had received, but 
which-he was never entitled to receive. In support of this con- 
tention, he:quoted the decision of Mr. Justice Day in the case 
of the London’ School Board v. Ward. He contended, therefore, 
that the Corporation were in the first place entitled to recover 
the profit on the contract, which was admitted to have been 
7761, and interest on the money wrongfully received by. the 
contractors, which he put down at 1,000/. at least. Then there 
was the question of the cost to which the Corporation had been 
put in reconstructing the work, and in reply to the criticisms 
that had been passed on the course pursued by the Corporation 
in the matter, he would call attention to the facts connected 
with the discovery of this fraudulent work. There was no doubt 
the whole work was fraudulent, though the defendants sought 
to throw the whole responsibility for the fraud on the poor 
bricklayers, and posed themselves as injured, ill-used persons. 
But let them see what was the course of events. Mr. Meade 
thoroughly believed that this work was properly done—he was 
told:so by Mr. .Perkins—and it was only. when he, in the 
interest of Mr. Perkins, set to work to find out where the extra. 
work .was that the fraudulent nature of the whole work 
was discovered. It was claimed that the defendants 
from the first admitted that they were liable for the 
defective work, and that they were ready to make it good. 
But. he challenged the correctness of that statement 
entirely. At the first they refused to admit that the work 
was bad, and it was: for that very reason that it became 
necessary for the Corporation to open up the work in the way 
they had. done, in order to’ prove how bad it was throughout. 
The defendants had all along fought the matter, and even when 
‘t became clear that the work was fraudulent and they paid 
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1.g00/. into court, they at the same time put in pleas denying 
the whole of the Corporation’s claim and setting up all sorts of 
legal defences.. Therefore he maintained that the Corporation 
could do nothing else but open up the workin the way they 
were advised, so as to prove the badness of the work, They 
were perfectly justified in refusing to allow the defendants again 
to do the work; they had been cruelly deceived by the de- 
fendants once, and if they had put themselves ina position to 
be deceived by them a second time they. would certainly have 
been betraying the interests of their constituents, the ratepayers 
of Manchester. This was not a case of mere scamping of work 
as had been stated by able experts, it was a case of systematic, 
deliberate, wholesale omission to do the work which they 
undertook to do under the contract. If after discovering the 
real state of things the Corporation had parleyed with the 
defendants at all or sought to come to terms with them it would 
not have done its duty. With reference to Mr. Perkins and 
the charge against him personally, he (the learned counse!) 
still beld that it was inconceivable that Mr. Perkins could have 
watched the work going on and not have discovered the flaws 
in it. Mr. Cooper, the assistant engineer, stated in his evidence 
that Mr. Perkins had always assured him that the work was 
well done. 

The Arbitrator said it had struck him as rather a cutious 
thing that Mr. Cooper, the engineer in charge of the work, 
should have asked the contractor if the work was well done. 
It'was a very unusual thing for an engineer to ask a contractor 
such a question. 

Mr. Sutton said there was no doubt that a great many 
unusual things had been said and done in connection with that 
contract.. It should be remembered that Mr. Cooper and ‘his 
assistants were actually run off their legs at the time with the 
various contracts they had to look after. With regard to the 
counterclaim, he would only say that the defendants had not 
yet received the certificate of completion in the case of con- 
tract Ir ; there were stiil matters in dispute about that work, 
and until the certificate was granted the defendants had no 
ground of action whatever with regard to the amount that 


Corporation to see that the sewers were 
work of that kind, which was to a 
ground and out of sight, there was no doubt the Corporatic 
were hable to be deceived and cheated, and he therefo; 
thought it was their bounden. duty, when they did find out 
case of the kind, to take action. The Corporation did ni 
desire so much to recover the money as to protect themselve 
from such fraudulent work. These people had taken advantag 
of their opportunity to get money for work which they had ne 
done, and the Corporation wished it to be clearly understoo 
that if they found they were being dealt with in that manne 
they were determined to take every means in their power t 
punish the persons who were guilty of such conduct and t 
obtain from them all the damages they could make them re 
sponsible for. It was on these public grounds that the Corpora 
tion had felt it necessary to bring that action and to have thei 
position publicly vindicated. 

The Arbitrator intimated that he would give his decision it 
due course. f 


properly made. ] 
great extent done unde 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con. 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Trom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


7966. Philip Parsons, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
the perfect ventilation of private houses and public buildings,” 
7987. Thomas Jones Banbery, for “ Brick drying process.” 
8240. Wilhelm Borgoite, for “ Improved roofing tile.” 
10953. Johnson, for “‘ Machinery for pressing bricks and 


other blocks.” 


might be due to them under that contract. In conclusion,: he : ] ; k 
4 : 11189. Pickles, for ‘“ Wood-planing and moulding machines,” 


wished to add one word as to the position of the Corporation in 
the matter. The Corporation was there in fulfilment of what 
it considered to be a public duty. The work of sewerage was 
a matter of public health, and was a matter, therefore, in which 
the citizens of Manchester were largely interested. “ He felt 
assured the arbitrator would agree that it was the duty of the 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_-») SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty's Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at* Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 2o0/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 100/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
fF. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 

TROWBRIDGE.—May 28.—The Technical Education Com- 
mittee offer premiums of 4o/., 30/. and 20/. for designs of a 
technical school to be built at a cost of 5,000/. Mr. H Led- 
bury, secretary, Castle Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—May 2:—For erection of dwelling-house and 
repairs to barn at Whiteburn, Kennethmont. Mr. John 
Annand, land steward, Kildrummy, Mossat. 

ABERGAVENNY.—For alterations and additions to the 
British School. Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Abergavenny. 


ALNWICK.—May 2.—For adding schoolroom, &c., to the 
Craster Primitive Methodist chapel. Mr. George, Reavell, 


jun., architect, Alnwick. 


AMSTERDAM.—May 9.—For erection of the new exchange. 
Particulars can be obtained at the Municipal Printing Office at 
Amsterdam on payment of 1/. 13s. 4d. 

ANGLESEY.—-May 12.—For erection of county intermediate 
schools, Llangefni. Mr. H. Teather, architect, Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For alterations and additions to 
the New Jerusalem church and schools. Mr. J. H. Burton, 
architect, 2 Guide Lane, Hooley Hill. 


BLACKBURN.—May 2.—For taking-down old and building 
a new wall in Haslingden Road, near the Guide Reservoir. 
Mr. William Stubbs, borough engineer, Muncipal Offices, 
Blackburn. 

BOsSTON.— May 
Boston Hospital. 
Place, Boston. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—For erection of nave and aisles of new 
church of St. Ambrose, Bournemouth West. Messrs. Boreham 
& Morton, surveyors, Sunderland. 

BRADFORD.—For erection of two through houses, Kensing- 
ton Street. Mr. F. Moore, architect, 40 Sunbridge Road, 
Bradford. 

BRIDLINGTCN.—May 3.—For decorating and painting The 
Elms and premises at Bridlington. Mr. J. Earnshaw, archi- 
tect, Bridlington Quay. 

BRIDLINGTON QuaAy.—May 5.—For erection of pair of 
villas south side of Tennyson Avenue. Mr. J. Earnshaw, 
architect, Carlton House, Bridlington Quay. 


12._For alterations and additions to the 
Mr. James Rowell, Borough Offices, Market 


BRIDGEND.—May 4.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
at the Parc Gwyllt Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 
architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

BRIERLEY HiLt.—May 12.—For erection of power station, 
with chimney stack, carshed, walling, &c., on site near to 
Dudley Road, Hart’s Hill. Mr. Thomas Robinson, architect, 
Victoria Chambers, Stourbridge. 

BURNLEY.—For pulling-down and rebuilding the Brick- 
maker’s Arms, Turf Moor. Mr. Thos. Bell, architect, 14 Grim- 
shaw Street, Burnley. 


CAMBERWELL.—May 3.—For stripping and washing rooms 
after infectious disease. Mr. C. William Tagg, vestry clerk, 
Vestry Hall, Camberwell. 

CARDIFF.—For erection of buildings, Station Terrace, 
Cardiff, for the Young Men’s Christian Association. Messrs. 
J. P. Jones, Richards & Budgen, architects, 18 St. Mary Street, 
Cardiff. 

CARRICKFERGUS.—May °5.—For widening and altering 
entrance gate to public market in North Street, and sanitary 
works at the market. Mr. James Boyd, town clerk, Town 
Hall. 

CASTLEFORD.—May 3.—For erection of infant schools at 
Lock Lane, Allerton-Bywater. Mr. R. M. McDowall, architect, 


Carlton Street, Castleford. 


CHELMSFORD.—May 12,—For erection of a villa residence. 
Mr. F. Whitmore, architect. 

_CHERTSEY.—May 4.—For erection of villa residence on 
Bridge Estate. Mr. G. M. Benstead, Lasswade House, 
Chertsey. 

COLCHESTER.—For erection of a pair of cottages at East 
Street, Dedham. Mr. J. W. Start, architect, Colchester. 

CowLinc.--May 3.—For additions to the Board schools, 
Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 

CROYDON.—May 10.—For erection of a new inland revenue 


office. Messrs. Gritten & Sons, Abbey Buildings, Princes 
Street, London, S.W. 


ET 


STURTEVANT SYSTEM 


oF \WARMING AND VENTILATING. 


POSITIVE CIRCULATION OF PURE WARM AIR. NO RISK OF FIRE 


PERFECT CONTROL 


OF TEMPERATURE. 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING CO., 75 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. 
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DARLINGTON.—For erection of farm buildings at Middle HAMPSTEAD.—May 5.—For new fireproof floor and sundry 
Walmire Farm, Croft Estate. Mr. W. Carrick, New Town, | works at the electric-lighting station in the parish stoneyard, 
/ Lithos Road, Finchley Road, N.W. Mr. Arthur P. Johnson, 


Croft. 
DARLINGTON.—May 2.—For erection of stables, loose- | Vestry Hall, Hampstead. 

boxes and cart-sheds at the Corporation Yard, Backhouse HAMPTON.—May 4.—For erection of No. 2 fire-station at 

Street. Mr. Hy. G. Steavenson, town clerk, Darlington, Hampton Hill. Mr. John Kemp, surveyor, Hampton. 
DURHAM.—May 11.—For erection of nine cottage flats and HARROGATE.—May 4.—For additions and improvements 

shops at Shiney Row. Mr. W.T. Jones, architect, 7A N. Bailey, | to the passenger station at Starbeck, North-Eastern Railway 

Durham: Company. Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 
DURHAM.—May 5.—For additions and alterations to the HIGHAM FERRERS.—For erection of two houses... Mr. H, 


Board school at East Howle. Mr. Sam. Adams, clerk, 56 | Adnitt, architect, High Street, Rushden. 
North Bondgate, Bishop Auckland. HOMERTON.—-May 11.—For erection of a block of isolation 
DURHAM. May 2.—For erection of Wesleyan chapel, &c., wards at the Eastern Hospital, The Grove. Messrs. A. & Cr 
at Stanley, co. Durham. Messrs. Green & Brockbank, Adelphi | Harston, architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
Bank Chamtkers, St. John Street, Liverpool. HUDDERSFIELD.—May 7.—For erection of a billiard-room 
EASTBOURNE.—May 9.—For erection of a model common | for the Lowerhouses Working Men’s Club. Mr. James 
lodging-house. Mr. William Chapman Field, borough archi- | 4tmitage, Lowerhouses. ; 
tect, Town Hall, Eastbourne. HUDDERSFIELD.—May 4.—For erection of five dwelling- 
EXETER.—May 3.~-For erection of engine-house, stores, houses'in Somerset Road. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 9 Queen 
cottages, &c., at the sewage-disposal works, Water Lane, St. | Street, Hudddersfeld. : 
Thomas the Apostle. Mr. S. Churchward, surveyor, Council HUDDERSFIELD.—May 2.—For erection of four dwelling- 
Offices, St. Thomas the Apostle, near Exeter, houses at Greenside, Dalton, and workshops, boiler-house and 
ELGIN.—May 7.—For additions and alterations to Palmers- long chimney ab ee ee Folly Hall. Mr. J. Berry, archi- 
: : . acs . tect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 
cross House. Mr. Charles C, Doig, architect, Elgin, ang : 
: : HULL.—May 2.—For’ additions to the Canning Street 
FARNHAM.—May 5.—For erection of four cottage resi- | works, for Messrs. Jameson & Co., Limited. Messrs. Botterill, 
dences. Mr. J. Alfred Eggar, architect, 11 West Street, Son & Bilson, architects, 23 Parliament Street, Hull. 


oe ane aati tant HUuRsT.—For erection of one house and five cottages, 
GLASGOW.—May 5.—For erection of central fire station in Queen Street. Mr. Joseph Heys, 196 Curzon Road, Hurst. 

Ingram Street. Mr. John Lindsay, Office of Public Works, IpsWICH.—May 17._For addition of. a new classroom. to 
GC a Str TOW , Ps sage eee © , 

64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. the California school. Mr. T. W. Cotman, architect, North- 
GORTON.—May 6.—For erection of three mortuary chapels, gate Street, Ipswich. 

crirances, &c., for new cemetery, Particulars at the Town IRELAND.—May 4.—For additions and alterations to Second 

Hall, Gorton. Presbyterian church, Ballanahinch. Mr. Henry Hobart, archi- 
GUISELEY.—For erection of eight through houses and house | tect, Dromore. . 

and shop, Otley Road. Mr. F. Moore, architect, 40 Sunbridge IRELAND.—May 6.—For rebuilding the upper parts of six 

Road, Bradford. chimney-stacks at the workhouse, Shillelagh. Mr, J. Hopkins, 
HALIFAX.— May 7.—For erection of a warehouse. Messrs. KEIGHLEY.—May 4.—For demolition of two dwelling- 

Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers, | houses, situate in Nelson Street and Duncan Street respectively, 

Halifax. and erection on the site of two blocks of trough closets, ash- 


HALIFAX.—May 2.—For erection of four dwelling-houses at places, &c., and for conversion of a block of pail closets in 
Southowram Bank Top. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, | King Street to trough closets. Mr. William C. Haller, sanitary 
22 George Street, Halifax. inspe ctor, Municipal Offices, Low Bridge, Keighley. 


a THE sineuny [ n Crus { I= ( | rat J If On. e ie vi 


NOVELTIES for 1898_FILLINGS and CEILINGS at is. per yard, 21” wide. —s_— 

'. “WA. (VICTORIAN ADJUSTABLE) CEILINGS, Solid, Deep Relief, Light, No Joints. 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, tested and triumphant. The King of ‘Wall-hangings. Is the only Wall Decoration on 
the market which is at the same time Solid in Colour, Solid in Relief, and Solid in Value. 


Write for Price Lists, Illustrations, &c., to wey 
FREDK- WALTON & CO., LIMITED, Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
event 2 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, We «zincrut it rontone 


_._ _. MELLOWES & CO.’S 

ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 
For Roofs of all Descriptions. ce 

Contractors to H.M. Government, ail principal Railways and Corporations. | 

THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 

Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

p>) Op Op C— Le IMAUGHAN’S 

sno.) SASHES AND FRAMES |:::"° (eee EYSER 


45 x 3-inch BACK DOOR FRAMES, 2/6 Each. | re a 
3" TRANSOME DOOR FRAMES, 7 =. [ji EV ie | 
‘inch’ CUPBOARD, FRONTS, 22. rer.Foot. | INE SN aa 


Dolivered to Carriers within two days, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


worl SI, Queen - ff 


Special Joinery Quoted for. ee Siene VICTORIA St 
| CONDON.EC. 


i ra SAFE. Se ; 
Lf a Wie aes | =o —-——* _CLASCOW. an 


” 
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KENDAL.—For additions and alterations to Cliff Side. 
Mr. John Thompson, architect, 1 Finkle Street, Kendal. 

LAKENHEATH.—May 13 —For erection of a chapel in the 
cemetery. Mr. F. E. Rolph, clerk, High Street, Lakenheath. 

LANCASTER.— May 19.—For erection of south wing to the 
Royal Albert Asylum. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, 
Castle Hill, Lancaster. 

LIVERPOOL.—May 16.—For erection of six superior shops 


OSWESTRY.—May  5.—For erection of a _ parsonage. 
Messrs. Shayler & Madoc-Jones, architects, 19 Church Street, 
Oswestry 

OVENDEN.—May 6.—For erection of two houses in Jubilee 
Street. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


PENRITH —May 2.—For addition of cheese dairy, &c, at 
Newton Rigg Farm, Mr. George Dale Oliver, county architect,. 
Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


in Longmoor Lane, Aintree. Mr. W. 
Liverpool. 


LONDONDERRY —May 7.—For erection of hotel and shops 
Mr. Edward J. Toye, architect, Strand, Derry. 

LOWESTOFT.— May 8.—For erection of a house on the North 
Cliff, near Belle Vue Park. Nelson Chambers, London Road, 


in Foyle Street. 


Lowestoft. 


LOWESTOFT.—May 10. — For alterations and additions: to 


the town hall, and for erection of offices 
officials. 
Lowestoft. 


MALLOW.—May 6.-—For repairs to cottages in the Rahan 
E. division and sinking a drain at the Blossomfort Cottage in 
Maurice Regan, clerk, 


the E. division of Kilmaclenine. Mr. 


Poor Law Office, Mallow. 


MANCHESTER.— May 5.—For erection. 


Crumpsall Recreation Ground, Oak Road. 
Town Hall, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.— May 


Old Trafford police station. Mr. Henry Littler, architect, County 


Offices, Preston. 


MENAI BRIDGE.—May 11.—For erection of a Masonic 
Mr. R. G. Thomas, architect, 


lodge room at Menai Bridge. 
Menai Bridge. 


NORTHMOLTON.—May 3.—For erection of Wesleyan chapel 
Mr. 


and schoolroom at Molland Cross. 
Farm, Northmolton. 
NORTHUMBERLAND.— May 
tages at Bebsidé. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.— May 6.—For erection of a house at 


Carlcroft. Mr. J. Wake, Rothbury. 


OSWESTRY —May 13.—For alterations and conversion of 
the old British school into the new science and art school. 
_ Mr. W. Jackson, deputy town clerk, Guildhall. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 29 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, #.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Billsof Quantities, Specificationsand Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lthographed and printed in colourr. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate peoke for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BSPRAGUE'S TABLES. upon Nc pe or stamped directed 
nvelope 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND _ DESPATCH. 
Baqualto Lithography eu 50 per cent. CHEAPER: Lithography 


oderate rates. 
Architects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Y ge raeor oto aes 


cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea: 


OLDACRE CO., Si’ CHANCERY. LANE, 


LONDON, W.Q. 
‘Quantities '' Box, 14’’x if x5", 2s. each. 


R. G@. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
Bole Agens for the supply of Messrs. STATON & OO.'S 


ALABASTER 
SAMFLES FREE. B LOC KS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


OATALOGUB SENT FREH ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MHDIUM, AND LA 
ae Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Pavabien) Slant 
Dippera, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
et ey tLaeig Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &o., and 
Artists’ Materials o every description. . 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL. COLOURS. - 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London —Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


P. Hartley, Aintree, 


Mr. Geo. H. Hamby, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 


4 —For erection of seven cot- 
Mr. William Bell, architect, Central Station, 


infirmary. Mr. Chas. 
ROCHDALE.—F or 
operative’ Society’s 


for the Corporation | pumping station. 
St. Helens. 

new pail shed, 
house, offices, &c. 


SCOTLAND.— May 


of a lodge at | architects, Aberdeen. 


The City Surveyor, SCOTLA 
a public schools. 
3.—For alterations and additions at | Turriff. 


The Cottage. 


Mercer, secretary. 


T. Burnell, Molland 


Company. Mr. John 
ment, Southampton. 


tect, Barnstaple. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 


premises. 
Duncan, architects, South Parade, Rochdale. 


St. HELENS.— May 11.—For erection of an engine-house, 
boiler-house, chimney stack and workshop, at the Melling 
Mr. J. J. Lackland, engineer, Town Hall, 


parish church, Fraserburgh. 


Ripon.—May 3.—For laying two balcony floors at the 


F. P. Edmundson, clerk, Ripon. 
alterations to the Steps Industrial Co- 
Messrs. S. Butterworth & 


ST. HELENS.—May 18.—For erection of destructor shed, 
electric-light engine-house, 
Mr. G. J. C. Broom, borough engineer. 


chimney, weigh- 


2.—For additions and alterations to 
Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, 


2.— For extensive additions to Turriff 


Messrs. James Duncan & Son, architects, 


SHERBURN-IN-ELMETE.—For additions and alterations to 
Mr. William Bakewell, Leeds. 

SLIGO.—May 5.—For extension of the middle shed on the 
quays, for the Sligo Harbour Commissioners. 


Mr. Thomas J. 


SOUTHAMPTON.-—May 13.—For constructing new offices.- 
and cells, and executing other alterations and additions to the 
Bargate police station. 
neer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May to.—For erection of offices, &c., at 
Southampton Docks, for London and South-Western Railway~ 


Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, borough engi- 


Dixon, superintendent, Docks Depart- 


SOUTHMOLTON.—May 2.—For alterations and additions to 
house and stabling near station. 


Mr. Fred. W. Petter, archi- 


—— 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Westminster, S.W. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, Pe 6d., post 7d- 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White ifne om blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge.8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

[Est. 


H. 7. MOUNTENEY & CO., = Est, 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. 
GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS. 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and pa ostap ning Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, & 


ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL RILEES: 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM 


UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantitios'' Box, 141n. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
tor 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, EC 
Se a 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


‘Photolithographers and Colour Printers: 


Every desoription of Artistio and Oommerolal 
Lithography executed on the Premises. . 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Bamplee, 


GEO, J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &ew 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster, 


Telephone No. 8,185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.”’ 


ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATE FORMS, 


ARRANGED BY AN ARCHITECT. 

Improved Form, complete with Index, numbered in dupli- 
jate, detachable receipt. Books of 100 ‘forms, leather back, 
Icnen cloth sides, price 5s., post tree, 5s. 6d. ; or four for 20s. 

By the same Author. 


ARCHITECTS’ ORDER FORMS, 


For Extras and Additions, bound as above. 100 forms 83s. 6a. 
post free, 3s. 9d.; or four for 14s. 

‘* As Certificates and Orders are always liable to be produced 
in law courts, it is well tohave them prepared in a way that 
will satisfy judges and jurors as well as clients. It can ba 

claimed that the new forms will sustain that sort of tesi 
successfully.’'—The Architect, April 26, 1895. 


SAVORY & COLES, 
Steam Press, Cirencester. 


ON HIRE, 
~ FIXED AND REMOVED. 


> Or cau be fixed by any workmen 
“+ and cost very little for carriage 
4) > to any part of the country.~ 
hii SAVE LABOUR BILL OF[PAINTERS 
AND DECORATORS. 


 {HEATHMAN’S LADDER WORKS,’ 
\7 ENDELL 8T., LONDON, W.C. 


(Branch Store at 7 Pentonville 
Road, Angel, N.) 


ASES for BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


WEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. | 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strar.d, London, W.O. 
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SOUTHAMPTON. — May 16.— For erection of municipal 
lodging-house upon area recently cleared under provisions of 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. Mr. W. G. 
Bennett, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.— May 2.— For erection of thirteen 
houses at Beech, Mr. S. Wilkinson, architect, Sowerby Bridge. 


SWINTON.—May 4.—For pointing the boundary-walls, &c., 
of the schools. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt 
Street. 


TOTNES.— May 9.—For erection of a residence at Bridge- 
town. Mr. W. M. Tollit, architect, Totnes. 


WALTHAM ABBEY.— May 3.—For erection of ten cottages 
on the Eastbrook Road. Mr. C. W. Wiggs, surveyor, Walthain 
Abbey. 


WARWICK.—May 12.—For erection of steam laundry, wash- 

house, &c., Warwick Werkhouse, and supplying boilers, steam 

fittings, &c. Mr. Francis P. Trepess, architect, 8 Jury Street, 
Warwick. 


A SELECTION of prize architectural deine from the Royal 
Institute is now being exhibited by the allied Glasgow Institute 
of Architects in the rooms, 187 Pitt Street. The subject of the 
drawings is of two kinds, original design and the representation 
of old ‘work by measurement and sketching. A gentleman’s 
house, with garden, after the Italian manner, and a country 
church of timber are the respective problems set to tax the 
student’s aptitude in working within the conventional limits of 
a particular style and his capabilities as a constructor. 
Medizeval work has principally been selected for measuring 
and sketching, but not exclusively ; Clare College, Cambridge, 
in the revived Classic style, is an example shown. The prizes 
gained have been medals, money and studentships that require 
travel and further study of old work. A Glasgow man, Mr. 
James B. Fulton, with drawings of the woodwork of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, carvings from South Kensington Museum, 
and studies of plant forms, has thus gained the Aldwinckle 
studentship of 50/. for travel in Spain. Besides these drawings, 
there are others from students in the Glasgow School of Art 
and the Technical College who gained the prizes offered there 
by the local Institute of Architects, and competitive designs for 


TENDERS. 


BANBURY. 

For renovation of the Mesa get cay Marlborough Road, 
J. Grant ¢ ; : - £489 15 0 
W. Beal : 463 I5 Io 
W. J. HARDING, Broad. Street, Banbury (accepted) ve I5 10 


BIRKENHEAD. 
For erection of an iron pier, bridge and floating landing- -stage 
in the River Mersey at’ Rock Ferry. Mr. CHARLES 
BROWNRIDGE, borough engineer. 


JENKINS BROS., Neptune Street (accepted) . £14,785 7 5 


CAMBERWELL. 
For fixing wirework and painting the railings at Camberwell 
Green. 
McNeil ° wii) vie 0 i: genes 4144 Io 3 
G. Parker e a e r ° s s.. LAO) (Ono 
Coldman & Son , ‘ . : ° . - 106 15 0 
W. Smith e a e 8 s e +, 105 (0) 46 
Ga. Fe MLOrean* i> a aus » 6418 o 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


CLAYTON. 

For construction of settling tanks, filtration areas, boundary 
walls, storehouse and mixing-house, subsoil drainage, with 
valves, manholes, ventilators, &c. Mr. JOHN Waucu, 
engineer, Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford. 


a town house by members of the Architectural Association. 


HYDRO-EXTRAGTORS. 


tt moll \) yy | 


A 


POT, GASSELS. a WILLIAMSON, 


ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s| 


Inn Road, W.O. OA'TALOGUES FREE. 


ENMLEY & SONS, L” 


WORKERS IN 
MARBLE, 
ALABASTER, &c. 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


"ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB.] eo ee [1871. 
Telegrams, | Telephone, 
"“LIMMER, LONDON,” 862. 


RRO rege 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roots, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 
Hvery information to be obtained at the Oomrany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
‘Model Dwelling,’ ” New: 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


se HLIGHT SEA GREEN 
syad/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 00. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


OLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6a. 
Office: 175 Atrand, London, W.G. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


Telephone No. 356 (King’s Cross Exchange). 


W. H. MARTIN & GO., oinenrone ty. 


BHEWLAY CLIFF WHARF (on Regent’s Canal, opposite Camden Goods Depot, L. & N.-W. Railway.) 


BUILDING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


COODS LANDED. 


CARTACE UNDERTAKEN FROM AND TO RAIL OR CANAL. 
SPECIALTIES— Greaves’ Blue Lias Lime and Lelghton Buzzard Sand. “WM. JOHNSON & SON, 


ranged for preservation. 


} THOS. PRATT & SONS, 


Cipane e ; ; ‘ ; A : - £4,749 0 0 
Slinger & Son : . * a - « -4,7001 00.0 
M. Hall & Son . ; ‘ ° : ‘ « 4,466 0 °0 
G. Day : : : . . ” 4,454 0 0 
W. Binns . : ‘ “. ‘ 4 - «: A544 OO 
G. Read & Son. - : . et tes o:- 4224 “00 
Broxup & Son : . m - ~ + LO272 GO 0 
Braithwaite & Co. . . . ‘ S > yOOOe Os 
i. Kellett ‘ : ; ; “ = ooo OO. 
R. Wood : 5 : : 0. SSE One 
J. Bentley . : : + (35706 20-70 
W. BRIGG, Frizinghall (accepted) ‘ . 3ST) OrG 
THE LIMMER LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and rectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(ate J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired, Church Spires Restored © 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSH, NOTTINGHAM." 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.G. 


ROMAN MARBLE, 

GLASS, and. 
TERRAZZO 
Mosaics, 


oes 


Bat 


ty 
ry 


EMORIALS TO. THE. DEAD.—Brasses, 
Crosses, Fonts, Gravestones, Lecterns, 


~, |Monuments, Church Plate, Pulpits, Reredoses, 


Standards, Tablets, Windows, &c. 
OLD MILITARY FLAGS netted and ar- 


ESIASTICAL. 
ECT WORKERS; 


24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
imal 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 
TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, NET, ROPE 
And BLIND MAKER, 

NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 
97 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, NW. 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 
TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, — 


And for Large and Small Plants. 
COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
‘the most modern principle. 


Castleton. Armley, Leeds. 


Foundry, 


. For erection of parochial house. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


a ae 


CARLETON. 

For erection of nine dwelling-houses. Messrs. GREAVES & 
SIDEBOTTOM, architects, Ropergate Chambers, Pontefract. 

B. Wormald . ; : : : ; 171.428 0 © 
M. Dixon . : 


= 4 ‘ 5; : Taeo).a. 0 
BEILBY & WEST, Pontefract (accepted) « 5 


me tor OF 0 


CLEATOR MOOR. 
For painting the public offices. 
R. W. Pearson . ; ° Me44510° 0 
MiG, MILLIGAN (accepted). 4.) 8.) 2 39 14 9 


CORK. 
Mr. SAMUEL F. HYNES, 


architect, 41 South Mall, Cork, 
HAVES, Fermoy (accepied ). 


DEVONPORT. 


For structural alterations to the Wellington, William Street. 
Mr. Rozt. H. B. NEAL, architect, Central Exchange, 


Plymouth. 
J. P. Berry : ; : . ’ : BAL.OG2' Oo 0 
J. Goad & Co. . é é : me r.535,.0 0 
G. B. Turpin. : : A . 1,405. (0 (oO 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son . : ‘ 1,468 0 oO 
H. Ambrose : : F PGT 1G2.0 
J. H. Blackhall. T3452) .O8 0 
| ee 20) - 1,349 10 O 
je Healmer*™ 33233 0, © 


* Accepted subject to modification. 


ELGIN. 


For erecting a bungalow, with stables, offices and enclosing 
walls. Messrs. A. & W. REID & WITTET, architects, 
Elgin. 

Accepted tenders. 
Davidson-& Hay, mason. 
Mackie & McKenzie, carpenter. 
J. Wilson, slater. 

J. H. Clark, plumber. 

G. Gray, plasterer. 


eee 
EBELGIN— continued. 


For additions to Newmill Works, Elgin. 
REID & WITTET, architects, Elgin. 
Acctehted tenders. 
C. McKerron, mason. 
Mackie & McKenzie, carpenter. 
W. Leslie, slater. 
H. Douglas, plumber. 
G. Ogilvie, plasterer. 
J. Kintrea & Son, painter. 


Messts. A. & W. 


FENTON. 
For erection of a house. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, 


architects, Hanley. 


J. R. Yoxall , - ; 2,478 0 O 
‘T. Godwin : : ; : ; : ~) 24261 Oe 
[en bricer:. : - ‘ : : , Y {235400 8 Cane 
Young & Son . ‘ - 2,365, LOO 
Tompkinson & Bettelley . 2,350 0 O 
J. Bagnall. : : : : : , » A320 Oe 
H. R. EMBREY, Fenton (accepted) .« : 2) LZ eee Oo 


FULHAM. 


For providing and laying about 580 feet of 12-inch pipe sewer 
in Imperial Road. Mr. CHARLES BOTTERILL, surveyor. 


J. Mears, Fulham F i : ; . £485 0 0 
G. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith . : sea Raton ce 
W. Manders, Leyton . ; : : : . 455 0 @ 
E. Parry, Fulham , ; : : : 3. 1405 20" £o 


GRAVESEND. 

For pulling-down and rebuilding the Rose of Denmark beex- 
house, Queen Street. Mr. W.. DuvALL GOODWIN, 
architect, 14 Great Thomas Apostle, Queen Street, Jee 
Quantities by Mr. F. G. W. Buss, City Bank Chambers, 
Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

W. H. ARCHER, Gravesend (accepted ) ~ £865, 079 

For pulling-down and rebuilding 45 Queen Street. Mr. W. 


DUVALL GOODWIN, architect, 14 Great Thomas Apostle, 
Queen Street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. F.G. W. Buss, City 


Bank Chambers, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 
McKenzie Bros., stable fittings. W. H. ARCHER, Gravesend (accepied ) 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


HAM HILI AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


THE 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


The Patent “* PERFECTED” system of | 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


A. Forsyth, painter. 
5 £350) Omo 


asi ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
OISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION: 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 31 & 32 King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


IMPERIAL STONE PAVING. 


WELL SEASONED SLABS OF ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 


PETROSILICON, «x ott PAVING.| Seeeo ED STONE TUBES, 


From 12 in. to 42 in. dia. 


IMPERIAL STONE CoO., LIM., EAST GREENWICH, S.E. 


JAMES W. BUTLER, Manager and Secretary. 
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SUPPLEMENT _- . 
= KING’S LYNN. - 


; GUILDFORD. ; 
For forming, levelling, metalling and making-good the surface | For rebuilding business premises at High Street and Union 
of roadway and footpaths in Walnut Tree Close. Mr. C. G. Lane, for Messrs. Jermyn & Sons’and Messrs. Jermyn & 
MASON, borough surveyor. Perry. 
S: Kavarna 6 solani Gach sls wl 2 Ni ik uO EA ame) J. S. Smith Ce er 
Streeter Bros. - eles , , : ; 135 Alea aael R. Dye P , 4 x 2 5 ; . 8,996 0 o 
G. A. FRANKS, Railway Approach, Guildford R. M. Parkinson : ; ; pete is . §8,600°6- a6 
(accepted ) . . . : : , : 287, 4 9 J. Youngs & Son sj : ; 3 y . 8635 #io sae 
a ahs 2%, atts: ; P. Banyard eee his ; : : 8,504 14 1 
¥or pars re Rrapeuary ote ee to 1 South Street. Mr. KERRIDGE & SHAW, Cambridge* . 8.3780 oe 
a ols ene SON, HOTOUN surveyor. reo heres * Accepted conditionally. 
Tribe & Robinson : : 5 ; «5 3401.0) 16. 
F. H. Billimore . : : ; : : 21 A355 cO FO LEEDS. 
M. Brown . ; 5 ; ; ‘ : eee IME (6 E 3 ae ; 
T. Swayne & Son, Stoke Road, Guildford (ac- For the completion of alterations and-additions to the Friends’ 
cepted). : ; : ‘ ; . A-032089 67 46 School, Rawdon. Messrs. JacKSOn & PRIESTMAN, archi- 
tects, The Exchange, Bradford. 
W. Johnson. ; ; : : : : - £991 5 5 
_ HARWICH. J. Walker & Sons ass ey sr 
For supply and erection of cast-iron tank to hold about 275,000 W. Atkins . 4 : : 5 : * - 7976 ome 
gallons, including suband superstructure of steel stanchions, W. Hargreaves . : d } ; 3a 710 12 5 
girders and roofing, &c. H. Kendal 2 0. 0.4. 
PEIRSON & Co., St. Dunstan’s Pat EC T. Obank & Sons / : : : § . 642 "nonee 
(AELEL VED) BIN Sate RORY OO) LUN NOR 2 Bek tomas W. FLESHER & Sons, Rawdon (accepted). . 626 18 o 
HUDDERSFIELD. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
Tor erection of offices, showroom and a large erecting shop at | For painting school, Cook’s Ground. 
the Prospect Ironworks, Lockwood. Mr. J. BERRY, archi- Leslie & Co., Limited . . , . . - £260 0.0 
tect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. C. Gurling . : . . . , : SETS anne 
Accepted tenders. O,-Craske_ . : ; : ; : ; ac? 1655 "Omg 
B. Graham & Sons, Folly Hall, mason. E. Flood. rie . . : . : ~ J6t, ome 
H. Holland, New North Road, joiner. W. R. & A. Hide ee 
D. Taylor & Sons, Lockwood, plumber. W. Hammond. : . : : : - 148 15 0 
-T. Longbottom & Sons, Lockwood, plasterer and slater. Ts Gregory & Co. : : . “Epis - 1380.0 
T. Cartwright, Crosland Moor, painter. W. Hornett . . . . ae + 2 sy 5 ne ee 
W. H. Heywood & Co., Birkby, patent glazing. T. CRUWYS (accepted) . . : : . - 134.0 0 
Dorman, Long & Co, ironwork. F. G. Minter 2 6 : 4 » 5 - 10/7020 
For painting school, Homerton Row. . 
Stevens Bros... : : : : : . £626 Io o 
IRELAND. J. Grover & Son . : Aaah 5 ; - 594 0 0 
“For erection of a lecture hall at Killinchy. Mr. Chas. Adln. T°Cruwys. ; 5 a 3 : ; - 571 0 O 
AICKIN, architect, 60 Rosemary Street, Belfast. Marchant & Hirst : 5 ; : ; «5480 0220 
J. HANNA, Newtownards, co. Down (accepted) . £530 0 o W. SILK & SON (accepted ) . : 4 : - 545 0 0 
MACINTOSH, MEIKLE & CO pital capt age 
j ’ ae . |45,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0. 
\ pack " } f anufacturer of every description of 


LIMITED. 


WiIREWORKE. 


| For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electria Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 

eRe Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &c. 

ANWAR Rak Fe | Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
i | MO Re | Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super. 
Mase ‘ Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 

ESTABLISHED 1855, , 

Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, London.’ 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO AROHITEOTS' DESIGNS. 


pice MTC 


2-PLY 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING 
With or without. Boards. 


WILLESDEN PAPER Anp CANVAS WORKS, 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


LOCKS. = NOTIGE 


j i = J. GREEN & CO., 
; Wea ttl = 4@¥Ae % ak . |THE BIRMINGHAM CITY LOCK WORKS, | 
aa ; 43 236 BRADFORD STREET. 

| All Green’s and Green & Corn. 


—<—— 


HIGH-CLASS LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
“62 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
WELLS & CO. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINCTON STREET, W. 


Telephone No 193 Paddington. . , atime 
Tele add, *“ Welfaring, Loedon Estimates Free. | , Mew 


Ce “7 ly 


28.7 


forth’s Patents, which were for- 
merly manufactured by Young & 
Co., Victoria Works, and by J. 
Green & Co., of St. Mark’s Patent 
Lock Works, Wolverhampton. 


NG MORE BURST PIPES. 
A 

PATENT = 

EMPTYING 


¢ ie es Pe : 7 Suites to differ, ane Mester Tr 
TWIN STOP-COCK. shut B joa tet eee 


wi, Gx WRIGHT & CO, 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- ‘ ek Be 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, @nzEn’s PATENT.—To hola back Latch Bolt in Latches 
Railings, &c. "instead of Slide or Pin and Chain. 

HEATING ANC VENTILATING, HOT-WATER WORK, COIL GASES, | ~~ 
" ir” Ty ‘7 OLUME LYIII. OF THE ARCHITECT 
“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths, V “Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


GARRATT BE co. i THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE,” | Price 12s. 6d. ° 


Lad 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E.~ | WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. | Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


our Specialty, together with our 
Patent’ Knob 40 hold back Latch 
Bolt, instead of Slide or Pin and 
hain. 4 
| All Samples not paid for that are on 
‘the market are our property. 


As used by War O.7¥ice and 
London School Board. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


el OS ie cal eS ec al 
LONDON. NEW BROMPTON. 
For alterations to the Half Moon and Seven Stars inn, St. | For erection of bakery for the New Brompton Economical, 
George’s Street, S.E. Mr. JOSEPH G. NEEDHAM, archi- Industrial and Provident Society, Limited. 
tect, 18. Lower Clapton Koad, N.E. Thos. Cornelius : b : : : £9,030 o Oo 
Building. Gy Gray Hill +; : 200 0 O 
G. E. Todd A ‘ 3 : 902,335° 0 oO General Builders’ Co- operative. Society, Lim. 3 8, 709, 014 O 
Inkpen 2 2 d Z Z 4 yee 202) O .O Waa. Snow A : : ° . . ; 8.520 O250; 
As Food. BOA2. 0 GO Hak Prilbpse. : . : ; ; By Ae sts sy he 
W. J. MADDISON (accepted ) ; : wer 307 o> Oo E. W. Filley . : ; : i ; . 7,900 °0 0 
Gasfittings. J. Saunders & Co. . : . 7,099 14 3 
STEADMAN (accepted). : : ; . 20517 6 J. H. Harris, Chatham (accepted ) . - . 6,650 0 0 
Pewtering. i 
Rogers. : ale, fey {ar 
G. ee 3ERS, Commercial Road (accepted ) 30: 0--0 NEW WANDSWORTH. 
For supply of laundry apparatus and machinery at the 
LOUGHBOROUGH. infirmary, St. John’s Hill. Mr.\ T. W. ALDWINCKLE, 
For construction of about 500 yards in length of streets. architect. 
Messrs. WOOLLEY & HOLBECHE, surveyors, Rectory J.& F.May  . - £2,700 9 O 
Place, Loughborough. Hives: joel? & Son ‘and T. Potter & Sons, 
Ford & Hudson : : ‘ . ; PeiA24 19. O Limited . . ~. 2,039" 070 
G. F. Tomlinson : ; ' : : EP T1908 14. 0 FRASER & FRASER, LIMITED (accepted ) . 2,494 1 ONO 
T. Barker & Son : ; ‘ ; ; > 1,a65 0. o Z. D: Berry, & Sons (withdrawn) . , 2100 OO 
te be Ball. me 1,0008 0) © 
MAIN, KENDALL & Ma, Loughborough (ac- 
eaptEM pC een UON, a 9880 0 NOTTINGHAM. 
NEATH. For erection of superior semi-detached v illas in Foxhall Road, 
For construction of concrete service reservoir of 25,000 gallons Sherwood Rise. Mr. FRANK B. COLLYER, architect, 
capacity, with fittings and works in connection therewith. South Parade, Nottingham. 
Mr. W. E. CLASON THOMAS, engineer, Post Office’) A.& R-Fisher. . . + - + °- -£b 175 9 0 
Chambers, Neath. T. Messom : : : ‘ A : i174. 0 0 
Bennett Bros. : k ‘ ‘ i £2 50 15 2 Gilbert & Gabbitass . ‘ ‘ ‘ . «41,959 0° 0 
Beynon, Thomas & Rees. } ; ; PARTY Cooper & Crane : ‘ . : " ane HEIG, Ooo 
E. E. Jones . : . 243 11 78 J. Musson . : . 4 > : : . S416" 0 (0 
G. Harris, Celfrin, near + Neath (accepted) - Iztok oO A.G. Bell. . . . . . . - 1,108 0 0 
Kershaw & Norton . : : ; ‘ 21,095" 5! *6 
NELSON. W. RichardsS \. ; ; : i 2 OF bs 1 3.) 9 
For erection of eight dwelling-houses in Victoria Terrace. Mr. T. Cuthbert : 2 : : = j 1.18059) On Oo 
WM. DENT, architect, Railway Street, Nelson. W. Maule . : ; : LH 1.035. Gye O 
Accepted tenders. G. A. PILLATT (accepted A ’ : ; 4 1,034 me O 
G. Pollard, Nelson, joiner . : ~ £930 +030 Plumbing. 
W. Dent, Burnley, mason (labour only) ¢ ET 5L.O .. 9 W. Holbrook &-Son,: ; ; é 152) ceo 
Cc. Tattersall, Brierfield, plumber. : : POATORTIOY O Humphrey & Co. . ‘ : : 149 0 O 
Hartley Bros., Nelson, plasterer . E tbe EEA TD. 3 L. WHITWORTH & SON (accepted ) : , ‘ 135 0 O 


We have recently introduced a ‘‘Special Enamel” | 
for large Interior Decorative Work, cheaper 
than the ordinary enamel. It is made 
to work easy and flow under the / 
brush, dries quickly with a | 
brilliant gloss, and can De 
made in any colour. Is_ 


used by most of the , iy 
large first-class : Hotels, Mansions, 


decorating 3 y Churches, Chapels, 
fase ~ 7 %, “ Public Meeting Rooms, 
. , Private Residences, &c. 


Durable and Effective. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON. ADEACA TION, TO 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, Ltd.,. 


NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


SPECIALLY . 
SUITABLE FOR THE 
DECORATION OF 
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NORWICH. ROTHWELL. 
For supply and erection of steam barring apparatus to the | For sewering, paving and making-up of Evison Road. Mr. 
three beam pumping engines at the sewage pumping W. T. PEARSON, surveyor. 
station, Trowse. Mr. A. E. COLLINS, city engineer. J. Buckby . : ; ° : ; - $355 0 0 
Pollock & Nacnab : s : , 147100 Joo A. Barlow . : +. 3203 cose 
Hick- Hargreaves. : : : : ‘ 5 £410's.0)-0 W. G. WILMoTT, ‘Rushden (accepted). : + 303 10 o 
Galloways, Manchester* . wi 27 5. ONO 
* Recommended for acceptance. SANDBACH. 
For erection of technical institute. For fitting-up two shops in Bold Street. Mr. ALFRED PRICE, 
S. WARBURTON, Miles Platting, near Manchester architect, Elworth, Sandbach. 
(accepted) ., : : : é : . £16,939 0 oO W. Lea ‘ ; ; evs ‘ : Af 21OX owe 
Birchall Bros... : . - 145 10 o 
CSWESTRY. T. NEWTON, Sandbach (accepted) - le a 
For workhouse extension, including steam laundry and water 
circulation, &c., Corwen Union. SCOTLAND. 
J. MINSHALL & ‘Co. » Oswestry (accepted ) . he BT 0. OM erection of sheds in the yard, Broughty Ferry. 
Accepted tenders. 
PERTH. 
For erection of bridge. T. S. Dick, brickwork. 
Accepted tenders. J. Roberts, Janes 


Fraser & Morton, mason. plays ee nes 
Arrol & Co., steel and ironwork. 1. Easton {oe 
Total of estimates, 19,9032. 18s. 6d. SHOEBURYNESS. 
PLYMOUTH. For erection of two pairs of cottages in Wakering Road, 
For erection of the business premises, 82 Union Street, Stone- Messrs. BURLES & HARRIS, architects, Southend-on-Sea. 


A. JeHarris : : - £850 0 o 
house. Mr. Ropr. H. B. NEAL, architect, ‘Central a 
Exchange, Plymouth. Quantities by the architect, ALP & VENTRIS, High Street (accepted) (= 800 ae 


F. C.-Ambrose . : : 5 . : 1,0517°2°'0 
J.HL Blackall ips, Si ae at 7420 0 BT. PANCRAS: 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son . : ‘ ; - 1,725 © o/| For construction of a block of underground conveniences at the 
J. Goad & Co. . ; : A : . eT 700. OG junction of Fortess Road and Kenten Town Road. Mr. 
Ji H.cPalmer ©. : : ‘ : unas Hold Opie ware’ WILLIAM NISBET BLAIR, engineer. 
H. FULL (accepted) . : . : ; Fiaas ie bae hom omar o: G. Jennings. ; ; A : : .£2;2008 One 
Gardener & Hazell . : ' - 1,087" Owe 
PONTEFRACT. McCorMICcK & Son (accepted) 0 IS G6gmmnmes 
For alterations and additions-to the Rose and Crown inn. 
tute ee GREAVES & Co, architects, Corn WALES. 
H. WRIGHT, Pontefract (accepted) , A . £490 0 o| For restoration of the roof of the Llanbadarn Fawr church 
tower. 
RISHTON. J. Jones & Son . d - £3500 0 
For sewage tanks, alterations, &c. Mr. F. S, BUTTON, HOPKINS & SON, Aberystwith (accepted) ; - | 320/0F 0 
tee Ey lévans y, - : o S15t OF 10 
- READ & Son, Clifton Street, Burnley (accepted). Belham & Co. . : ; ; ‘ 297 0 0 


BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, LIM. 


OFFICES—CORBET COURT, LONDON, E.C. WORKS—ORCHARD PLACE, BLACKWALL? E. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED AND PLAIN SHEETS 
IRON ROOFING AND BUILDINGS. 
is PACDOSs, Sommaire ee London, , Sa] E. 


Contractor to H.M. Government and various Public Bodies. 
Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH & FOREIGN ASPHALTES. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND LAID. 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH- HOUSES, &e. 


Parquet Floors Laid in Specially Prepon Asphalte. Highest tre to Given. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


_FALDO’ Ss ASPHALTE IS UNSURPASSED FOR DAMP COURSES, VERTICAL WALLS, &c. 


XKHos. E. WE KK LEK, 
IMPORTER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &. 


BOARDS for PAOKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for OONFEOTION ERS,: &e., rout to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills :—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 
THLEPHONnNFH Wo. S743. ua 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS. 


. P ERRY & CO. ‘CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 


OS re vi - St t, B ae Street ond Ww - CANDELABRA, ge &e. 
4 ra on re n naon, ° ; ERS. 
Shi eae e : 4The FINEST EXAMPLES. 


i 
4 


: ee 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WAKEFIELD. Tee WHITECHAPEL. 
i wo semi-detached villa residences at Bradford | : ae: : é : 
eld a ots ii WrRIUEY architect, 6 Westgate, For internal painting, distempering, &c., at the infirmary. 
Wakefield. ‘ Haydon : é é ; é } : A 4779 TOR.O 
Accepted tenders. J Sai Pain Peet yee cant te Re erage ¢ , 
Warren & Stanwix, builder ; ; Meee O22 27, +4, H COL Ste Lot ' . : : , : Ps vlc 
W. Scott, joiner . Sate : : eee 205... 0. -O ous ; : . ‘ ° : Be at, 
J. Woodhead, plumber, &ce. . Bn t27 2,0 oe ; ; se : ; j 4 © 55 ante 
C. Driver, plasterer. : ; : . On|. 0% O dd ; 4 , = 5 : : " te xia 
C. F. Rycroft, slater. : . Z ‘ ZT 0. 0 Vico : . ° : ° ° . . : aa lines 
S. Rayner & Son, painter . ‘ : . Eee. AiG Rocce ; , ig00 ake 
WALSALL. Heard . : 3 A : 3 : : SC ATON G20 
For conversion of two cottages in Wisemore, adjoining the Mallins : ° : : , : : . 406 o-90 
schools, into house for caretaker, pulling-down cottages Smith . : : : : : : ; < “3072107 o 
and old workshops in rear of same, erection of boys’ play- Lewis . , ‘ ‘ : ; : : | Pez 6- Oko 
shed, and pulling-down and re-erection of girls and infants’ MILLS (accepted ). . ° : : : b UR2057 "OS 
closets. Messrs. BAILEY & McCONNALL, architects, Eady . ‘ ‘ . ° é : ° S225 rrowp 
Bridge Street, Walsall. 
W. Lees» ; : - ‘ ‘ ‘ A . £400 0 O 
S. Wootton . ‘ . . “ F " aso. CO. O 
A. T. Broster : : . : : . Ali as 
R. Harris . : : C : : : 21310), 0. O PALACE THEATRE, 
BrockHuRST & Woop, Walsall (accepted ) we209-10 O 


THE constant change and the high artistic quality of the 
WEST HAM. numerous turns are no doubt the prime causes of the great popu- 

For Contract No. 3, superstructure of lunatic asylum, Chad- | larity which this house, whose seating capacity is nightly ex- 
well Heath, Essex, for the county borough of West Ham. hausted within a few moments of the opening of its doors, enjoys. 

Mr. LEWIS ANGELL, architect to the Corporation. The favourite item in the lengthy programme 1s certainly the 


Gregar & Son ; d } ; £247,700 0 O Biograph, to which new pictures are being constantly added, 
Patman & Fotheringham . ; ’ . 235,000 0 O but among the others sufficient variety will be found to satisfy 
Shillitoe & Sons 52. > , q . 226,964 0 O the most heterogeneous tastes, while vulgarity is carefully 
Chessum & Son ; . ’ . 224,482 oO O tabooed. 
Leslie & Co. . : : j : : #00,531..0° Oo 
PATTINSON & SONS, Ruskington (accepted ) . 198,211 Oo O 

WOOLWICH. A Most disastrous fire occurred in Glasgow on Monday 


For erecting engineering shops at the rear of Lower Market | night, whereby damage was occasioned to the extent of 
Street, Messrs. CHURCH, QUICK & WHINCOP, architects, | between 150,000/, and 200,000/. The area involved, says the 
William Street, Woolwich. Glasgow Herald, is the square included within East Howard 


H. L. Holloway F - ; ; . £1,720 0 oO | Street on the north, Ropework Lane on the east, Dunlop Street 
Thomas & Edge ‘ a ' : } . 1,687 0 © | on the west, and Clyde Street, facing the river, on the south, 
Proctor. , : ; ° 1,669 o o| and extends about 100 feet broad by 200 feet deep, though 
Scotney & Wootten . : ‘ 1,665 0 © | narrowing a little towards the south end. The flames caught 
Munday & Sons : ; A } : . 1,650 0 oO | the west side of Dunlop Street, and it also was completely 
J. CHAPMAN, 296 Liverpool Road, N. (accepted) 1,589 9 0 destroyed. 


Ti Sites Liven Ros oced) nsto_o ol ermmere 
mer IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c.-n:itisen 


If you want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE and DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MOULDINGS, 
CORNICES, <c.; USE the Celebrated 


my wore. = ( SKEDADDLE PLASTER | stall AWAY. oe 
QUICK DRYING. ) HARD AND FIREPROOF 

The COST i about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. | The RESULT is auite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT, 
ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES. ‘And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENT. 


Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER FORD & SONS (*%3:3"""), BRIDGE ST., UTTOXETER. 


Mines and Mills—FAuLp, near SUDBURY, N.S.R. AGENTS WANTED. 


se 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON DEPOTS— 
“ LONDON.” 
( OOLITE, Sore Head Offices: BATEL. G.W.R, Weer o te OA 


ImcoRPORATING PICTOR & BON, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONHOO,, Ltd., 
R. J, MARSH & OO, Ltd., 8S. RB. NOBLH, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


Gs at QUARRIES. 
QUARRIES. | yd ngs 
MONK’S PARK. | ae ge ye” BOX GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWK. Wh Qe oe COMBE DOWN. 
a F CORNGRIT. gore To be STOKE GROUND. 
<ot we obtained only of 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. gy" @ WESTWOOD GROUND,| Registered 
TRADE MARK. Tho Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK 


BReSS MARK) Oe ee eS 
| . aoe VOLUME LYIUIL. 

HORNTON-PICKARD 2 22, szcurecr 

; TION. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


| CAMERAS and SHUTTERS. Price 12s. 64 
YD snus Catalogue Post Free, with particulars of our £200 Prize Competition. } : 
The THORNTON-PICKARD MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., Altrincham. CfSce: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. which were fixed in the buffet on the ground floor. The fire 
; originated in the kitchen under this buffet, and passed up the 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._ST. PAUL’S: APSE AND NORTH-EAST CORNER, | Staircase into it, and thence:to the upper part of the establish. 


NORTH-WEST CHAPEL, ment, destroying all woodwork and furniture in its course, The 
| ceiling of the buffet, more especially where surrounding the 
SOUrH LODGE, RUTLAND GATE. Staircase, must have been subjected to a »tremendous heat, 


ene soot Ble We Whe notwithstanding which‘it is practically uninjured. by the fire, 

BUSINESS PREMISES AND OFFICES, FRIAR. STREET, READING. although it has been torn:and mutilated by reason of the large 
quantities of water thrown upon the floor above by the fire 
brigade. I removed a piece of the decoration from the ‘portion 
of the ceiling which was subjected to the greatest amount of 
TRADE NOTES. heat, and had been torn from its position by the water as before 

THE Infectious Diseases Hospital, Barry, is being warmed described, and found that it was uninjured, although torn and 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester | discoloured. Taking everything into consideration, I am 
Stoves, with descending smoke-flues. ° decidedly of opinion that this fire would have spread to the 
MESSRS. COUSLAND & MacKay, Glasgow, have supplied to | upper portions of the building before the services of the fire 
the order of the Board of Public Works, Dublin, for erection at brigade could be availed of had it not been for the fireproof 
Queen’s Bench, Four Courts, Dublin, one of their large | qualities of the ceiling covering of the buffet, and I shall have 
“ direct-acting ” turret ventilators. no hesitation in recommending the adoption of similar decora- 


MEssrs. ROTTMANN & Co., Japanese paper manufacturers, tions wherever practicable. I understand that the materia) 
have extended their premises at 26 Garlick Hill by incorpo- | used at the Burlington Restaurant had already passed 
rating with them No. 25, where they are showing their new | Unscathed through a severe fire which took place on the 
season’s goods premises of Messrs. Martin & Son, where it was in stock.” 

g : 


- MESSRS. DOWSETT, KNIGHT & Co. inform us that the ———_—_—_— 
Bidden Grange property was sold last week at the auction 
advertised in our issue for the 15th inst. Lot 1, 2,6002.; lot 2, BUILDING AND BUILDERS 


140, The Nateley Hill estate, for which many bids were ; 2 
made, did not fetch the reserve price. It is described as the | A NEW school is to be erected in Hanover Street, Aberdeen, 
choicest building land in Hampshire. at a cost of 7,000/. 

IN the new buildings erecting for the Co-cperative Society, A PAINTER engaged on premises in Piccadilly was standing 
Paisley, Mr. C. Davidson, architect, the large halls in con- | 01a plank, when it gave way. He was thrown to the ground, 
nection therewith are being ventilated by means of Cousland’s | 2 distance of 30 feet, and both his legs were broken. 


improved climax direct-acting invisible roof ventilators, sup- A NEw hospital for hip diseases is about to be built on a 
plied by the Climax Ventilating and Heating Company, | site of 33 acres at Tub’s Hill, Sevenoaks, the present buildings 
93 Hope Street, Glasgow. in that town being quite inadequate. 

THE fireproof and protective qualities of the “ Salamander” A PARTY of nearly a hundred workmen from Moscow have: 


decorations supplied by the United Asbestos Company, | left Odessa for the Schipka Pass, to complete the Orthodox 
Limited, of Charing Cross Road, are strikingly demonstrated in | Church being erected by Russia on a prominent site overlooking 
the following report by Mr. James J. Farrall, M.R.I.A.I., on | the Flace in which so many thousands of her sons fell in the 
the occasion of the recent fire at the Burlington Hotel and | war with Turkey. Ane 

Restaurant, Dublin:—“ I have made a very careful examination TE plans for the new theatre t> be built in Govan, to 
of the portion of these premises recently almost destroyed | which we referred last week, have again been before the Dean of 
by fire, in order to be in a position to report upon the fire- | Guild Court. These were found satisfactory in all respects, 


resisting qualities of your ‘Salamander’ ceiling decorations, | and were accordingly passed. Already the’ preliminary opera- 


THE MANCHESTER ACETYLENE 
GAS & CARBIDE CO., LIM, 


(Telegrams, “AOETYLENE, MANOHESTER,”) 


St. Simon St., SALFORD, MAN CHESTER, Eng. 


IIIT 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Kays’ Patent Safe flcetylene Gas Generators 


THe RATIONAL FirE-PLAce: 


6666 66 (PRovisionaL PaTENT GRANTED) 664664668 
HAS THE FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 
LEVEL WITH THE FLOOR, 6666 
HAS NO BARS TO CLEAN, 6666 
SAVES FUEL AND LABOUR, ¢ 6 
AND LOOKS WELL."6 66666 


TAYLOR , LIMITED, & Lx 
BOLTON, LANCS. see 


For the complete Lighting of 
Towns and Villages, Street 
Lighting, Railway Stations, 
Docks and Wharves, Stores, 
Public Works and Factories, 
Churches, Private  Resi- 
dences and Estates. 


EEE 


SPECIAL PORTABLE 
ACETYLENE GAS GEN ERATORS 
AND LAMBS, 


Complete, for Railways, Contractors, 
Docks, Harbours, Ship Yards, Mining 
Companies, Engineers, Arsenals, Tron- 
works, Plantations, Stores. From 
- 20 C.P. each to 2,000 C.P. each Lamp. 


bs 


\ 


MGM 
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4 
2, VE IPSS 


ADOPTED BY THE MANCHESTER 

HH SHIP CANAL COMPANY FOR 
ht eZ - CARGO LIGHTING. i 

Carbide supplied in Iron Drums at Lowest Market Price, 


: 
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tions have been begun, and it is expected that the work will 


now be pushed forward with as much expedition as possible, so | 
| 1542. 
| 


that the building may be ready for opening about September. 


PLANS have been passed for a new theatre which is to be | 


erected on a piece of ground between Mill Street and High 
Street, Perth, with an entrance from High Street, the principal 
street in the city. The plans show seating accommodation for 
about 1,0co persons, but can be extended to accommodate 
1,300. The best parts of the house, viz. the dress circle, 
orchestra stalls and upper circle, will have entrance from High 
Street. It is intended to fit the whole place with wires with a 
view to the electric light being utilised. 


A LARGE reservoir is to be constructed .at Staines, and will 
form an important factor in the water supply of London. The 
enterprise is a joint one, and it is being made for the West 
Middlesex, Grand Junction and the New River Companies. 
The reservoir will cost 1,000,000/. to build, and when finished 
will have a capacity of 3,300,000,000 gallons of water daily. 
Messrs. J. Aird are the contractors. The purpose of this immense 
reservoir is to store water whilst it is in a bright condition, and 
preserve it for distribution over the metropolitan area when the 
river is in flood. The first sod will be turned to-morrow 
(Saturday). 

THE contracts for the erection of the Empire Theatre, 
Bradford, have been signed. The principal tenders varied 
from 31,800/. to 38,5007. The successful one was that of Mr. 
Howe, Hartlepool, who has carried out some very large con- 
tracts in both the north and south of England. It is intended 
to open the theatre next Christmas. The decoration, it is said, 
will be of an elaberate character. The estimated cost of this 
part of the work is over 4,000/. Mr. William Alexander, of 
Dundee, is the architect. The total cost of the building wili 
exceed 60,000/. 


VARIETIES. 


THE new parish church at Wombwell, near Barnsley, was 
consecrated on the 21st inst. by the Bishop of Beverley. The 
estimated cost, exclusive of seating, is 6,500/. 

THE temporary bridge at Vauxhall, which is to serve during 
the rebuilding of the permanent structure, as well as that at 
Lambeth, was completed on Saturday, when the great girder 
which forms the centre span was placed in fosition. 
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No. 319.—The ‘‘ WORTLEY ” CARVED OAK ]|No. 320.—CARVED OAK HALL COSY CORNER, 
6 ft. Gin. high, £24 10s. 


ARTISTIC FURNISHERS AND 
HIGH-CLASS DECORATORS, 


ARM-CHAIR, £4 15s. 


THE Duke of Bedford has just sold an estate in North 
Devon, near Barnstaple, which has belonged to the family since 


THE Lord Mayor of London, accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress, Miss Davies and Sheriff Green, opened on the 21st 
inst. the new public baths and washhouses at Deptford, erected 
by the Vestry at a cost of 50,000/. 

THE parish church of Manafon, Montgomeryshire, has been 
reopened after restoration. Many costly gifts were presented 
in addition to the reseating of the church in oak, the erection 
of a lych gate and a new heating chamber. 

THE memorial group.and bronze slab designed by Mr. A. 
Gilbert, the sculptor, for the tomb of the late Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale in the Albert Chapel, has been conveyed from the 
Metropolis to Windsor Castle. 


THE long range of buildings and platform forming the new 
up station which the Great Western Railway Company are 
erecting at Reading, at an outlay of. 100,000/., will be open to: 
the public next Monday. The new offices and platforms will be 
connected with the town side of the line by a commodious and 
well-lighted subway. 

AT last week’s meeting of the Glasgow Archzeological 
Society, held in the rooms of the Society, 207 Bath Street, Dr. 
David Murray, president, in the chair, a paper was read by the 
president on “The Faculty of Procurators’ Pew in the High 
Church ;” and Mr. Robert Dunlop, Whiterig, Airdrie, con- 
tributed a paper in which an account was given of the archzo- 
logical collections of the late Dr. Hunter Selkirk, of Dale- 
ville, Carluke. Mrs. Murray exhibited and described an old 
Swedish altar-cloth. The usual votes of thanks were after- 
wards passed and the meeting separated. 


ON Thursday night in last week a disastrous fire broke out 
at the extensive pottery works of Messrs. Doulton, at Burslem, . 
Notwithstanding the diligent efforts of the firemen, some of 
the buildings and a great deal of valuable stock were destroyed, 
the damage being estimated at 20,000/. The whole of the loss 
is covered by insurance. The fire is supposed to have been 
caused by the over-heating of a flue of a kiln running across 
the warehouse to a chimney-stack. The entire printing appa- 
ratus is destroyed, and it will take at least twelve months to 
replace the stock in a biscuit state which has been lost. 

AT a meeting of the Haddington Town. Council—Provost 
Main presiding—two resolutions in favour of a new bridge 
passed at a recent meeting of ratepayers were submitted. The 
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No. 321.—The “‘KNIGHT” CARVED OAK 
ARM-CHAIR, £4 5s. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 
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first resolution protested against a proposal to adopt the’ 
butcher market site as the route to the new bridge, and recom- 
mended that the report of the engineers, Messrs. Carfrae & 
Belfrage, be adopted, carrying the bridge over the Tyne in a 
direct line with Market Street, provided the necessary property, 
which belongs to Provost Main, could be acquired for 1,600/, 
The second resolution requested the Council to take the 
opinion of the ratepayers on the above resolution by ballot. After 
some discussion the board agreed to give effect to the resolu- 
tions passed by the ratepayers. 

IN view of the adjacent works now in progress in connection 
with the construction of the Central London Railways and the 
subways in front of the Mansion House, a careful examination 
was made during the holidays as to the effect, if any, of 
these operations on the stability of the Mansion House itself, 
with the result that no cause of danger or alarm exists. The 
annual works of reparation and renovation, recently in progress 
and now completed, would in the ordinary course have taken 
place at the close of the last Mayoralty, but were postponed till 
the Easter vacation for the convenience of the Lord Mayor, 
who desired to get into residence early in November. 

ONE of the largest steel firms in Sheffield dealing with 
Spain intimates that nearly all the Spanish orders on their 
books have been cancelled during the last few days by 
cablegram. The firm state that they have always found the 
Spanish merchants singularly honourable and prompt in their 
dealings, and they attach no importance to the reports that the 
Spanish traders are likely to repudiate their financial obliga- 
tions to English firms in consequence of English sympathy 
with the United States. A few of the retailing firms might, 
under excitement, be led to take such a course. 

AN exhibition of plumbers’ work, the result of a prize com- 
petition organised by the Council for Manchester and district 
of the National Registration of Plumbers, was opened on 
Monday in one of the rooms of the City Art Gallery. The 
specimens shown in the exhibition afford proof of the advance 
recently made in this department of sanitary provision. Mr. 
John Ely, who presided at the opening ceremony, alluded to 
the advantages of registration, and said that his experience as 
an architect had shown him that it might be extended with 
very great advantage to the public interest. After all, that was 
the main consideration, and he was glad to observe that the 
exhibition afforded proof that under the organisation of the 
Registration Council the knowledge of the practical details of 
sanitary work was greatly extended. 


A MEETING of master builders and others connected with 

the building trade was held in the Good Templar Hall, Gala- 

shiels, last week, to consider the question of forming a local 

insurance company to meet the claims against employers 

engaged in the building trades in the Border district for com- 

pensation in respect of workmen being injured or killed while 

in their employment under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, | 
1897, the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, and at common law 

up to a stated limit, and of covering the expenses of settling 

these claims. Mr. Adam Herbertson presided. A report was 

submitted by a committee, who recommended that a company 

be formed with a capital of 1,000/. in 1,000 shares of 1/. each, 
and that each share carry with it a guarantee of 1o/., each 

guarantee to be called upon for the purpose of meeting claims. 
for which the premium, income, reserve and issued capital was 

insufficient. ‘The uniform rate of premium for insurance for all ' 
trades embraced under the term “ building trades” was fixed 
at 25s. per 100/. of wages paid annually, which, it was estimated, 
would realise 300/. a year in Galashiels. It was understood | 
that this rate was lower than that quoted by existing com- 
panies, but it was expected to meet the claims arising from 
accidents in the district, which, so far as could be ascertained, 
were comparatively rare. After considerable discussion, it was 
agreed to circularise the Border district, and endeavour to get 
the co-operation of the trades in the matter, and to hold a 
further meeting representative of the Border district a fortnight © 
hence to finally decide whether to proceed with the formation 

of a local company or not. ‘ i 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Ick, often the bridge-builder’s dangerous enemy, may some- 
times be made his servant, as was the case in a bridge being 
built across the Ottawa river at Nepean Point, Canada. Work 
is being vigorously pushed to secure a bonus, and the solid ice 
across the river was advantageously utilised as a working 
platform. From it soundings were made, and on it 
materials were hauled and stored, and men have “worked 
to build the pier-cribs. The cribs were sunk through holes cut 
in the ice and through 30 feet of water to a deposit of sawdust 
and water-logged timber 15 feet thick. In two cases the cribs 
have been carried down to solid rock by means of dredging 
through open wells. Another crib is to be sunk 75 feet deep 


by the same process, and the fourth pier may have a pneumatic 


Ley. Cc iN = f LL L’S a LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, &c.) 
bee Cc A EE L LL’ cs @ L A G Ww oO O L (Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 
AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFF 
i ee 


Lists, Samples, 


LCINTEZEE.E, & CGO., HEAp OFFice, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, EC. 


KIRKINTILLOCH, near GLASGOW. 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 


Full Particulars and Frices on application to 


EHE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY. Ld., 


Chief Office and Works :—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.B. 
HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-98-94-95-97.— Awarded the Royal Photographio Sooiety’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1895-97, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, _ 


11 LUDGATE HILL & 77 OXFORD STREET, W. 7 OO 
iisT AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION: 
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caisson foundation. Permanent concrete filling is chiefly used | to Mr. J. S. Enright, 202 Holland Road, Kensington, although 
for ballast and to sink the cribs, and 1s deposited under water | in his scheme water-power was not recommended. 


by a special bucket designed by Mr.E.S. Jarrett, M.Am.Soc.C.E., AN electrical power development comprising the construc- 
of Sooysmith & Co., New York City, who are contractors for | tion of an immense dam across the Potomac river and a turbine 
the substructure. plant at Weverton, Md., U.S.A., is projected, and Mr. Powell 


Evans, of Philadelphia, formerly owner of an electric-light plant 
at Hagerstown, Md., is said to be pushing the enterprise. 

A STATUTORY meeting of Shetfield ratepayers was held on 
Tuesday to approve, or otherwise, of the promotion in the 
present Parliament of a Bill for the purchase of the electric- 
light undertaking by the city, and confer borrowing powers on 
the Corporation. From the opening of the meeting there was. 
strong organised opposition on the part of private electricians 
and electric-light contractors, who asked for an undertaking that 
the Corporation would not continue the trade of wiring con- 
sumers’ premises and supplying fittings. The Lord Mayor 
explained that powers were not sought for such an object. When 
the resolution of approval was put to the meeting, however, it 
matetial and wind bracing. On the night of March 20 two was defeated. A poll, which will approximately cost 1,000/., 1S. 
earthquake shocks, reported to be the most severe experienced thus necessitated. 
there in thirty years, were felt in San Francisco. The Lick THE St. Pancras Vestry are to be congratulated on the 
observatory reported a vibration of a quarter of an inch and. at | SUCCcess of their enterprise in electric lighting. The profit on 
San Jose forty-hundredths of an inch of movement was reported. | the last year's working has sufficed not only to, wipe ,ouki@ 
The Spreckels building is said to have swayed “like a great deficit of 80o/. on the previous year's accounts, but to provide a 
tree in a storm,” but to have been uninjured. It will be of | balance in hand of 5,717/, This satisfactory result will not 
general interest in view of this, probably the first trial of steel improbably lead to a reduction in the price. to consumers, which 
cage construction in a severe earthquake shock, to note that for lighting purposes is at present Od. per Board of Trade unit. 
the columns were tied down to the foundation grillage, and The Shoreditch vestry, which utilises parish dust and refuse 
that the diagonal bracing and portal construction appeared to | 3° fuel, in its third quarter has reaped a profit of 1,700/. has 
be adequate for the lateral strains induced, which were un- | Confidently anticipated that the result of the first year S working 
doubtedly severe. will represent a profit of over 2,000/. In the adjoining parish 

of Islington the gross profit on the revenue during 1896, 

representing the first year’s working, was at the rate of 21 per . 
cent., and in the second year it rose to 36 per cent. The 
ELECTRIC NOTES. balance-sheet for the quarter has, just been published, and it 
Tur Bangor City Council have Ne eas a) dues: Gut shows that after paying interest, sinking fund and all expenses, 
improvements in the gas plant at an estimated cost of Ao oo/ ane) Motaieete Of 1,7004,,,) rhs vestry, OF Hampsteaianes 
and to erect electric-lighting works at a cost not pieced Ee Baas fifteen months’ working. Inthe pecond 
5 ; $ | period of fifteen months a net profit of 1,900/. was realised. 


STEEL cage building construction has just passed creditably 
a test by earthquake in California. Onaccount of the frequency 
of earth tremors much of the earlier building on the Pacific 
slope was of modest height, with substantial walls designed to 
resist. shocks. The earthquakes have happily become less 
frequent and less severe in the past generation, and when the 
conditions which led in the eastern cities to the erection of the 
steel cage “skyscraper” became evident in San Francisco, 
they were met as in New York and Chicago by the construction 
of the tall building. The Spreckels building is a nineteen- 
storey structure, built within the past three years, Its extreme 
height operates to isolate it from its neighbours, and architects 


will note with interest the designer’s specifications for structural 


10,000/. ae peaae _ | The accounts for 1897 are now being prepared, and will show 
THE public lighting committee of the Ludlow Town Council | a profit of about 3,000/. 
lately advertised for reports on the best manner of lighting the Av a conference of municipal authorities of England and 


town by the aid of electricity, especially as it was considered | Scotland, convened by the Municipal Electrical: Association® 
that water-power was available which could be employed. | which was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, it was 
‘After consideration it was decided to award the first premium decided that, notwithstanding the provisions of the Electric 


PICTURES AND WORKS OF ART 


Can only be artificially lighted in an efficient manner with SUTER’S 
REGISTERED REFLECTORS, as used at all the Principal Galleries and 


Private Collections. [4] 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


FRANK SUTER & CO., GG Berners St., London, W. 


> 77-4 PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING & SHEET ASPAALTE, 


FOR DAMP-COURSE, SHED ROOFS, SARKING, &e. 


as 


We beg to inform architects and build2rs that THE VULOANITE ROOFING COMPANY and THE BEL FAST 
ASPHALTE COMPANY, both of Belfast, have amalgamated, and will henceforth trade under the style of “THE 
PATENT VULOANITH ROOFING AND ASPHALTE OOMPANY, LIMITED,” and for the convenience of the 
English trade have also opened business premises in London. 
iZzx Since the introduction of the patent Vulcanite Roofing into this country it has been adopted by a great num ber of 

aN leading architects for Pablic and Private Buildings, Hotels, Schools, Hospitals, Theatres, Mills, Warehouses, Breweries, 
i Shops, Villas, Dwelling-hou-es, &c. 
fi] oH 
sill : Tae temperature of the rooms immediately beneath the roof is more even in winter and summer than under any other 
roof. When properly laid repairs are never required, and all roofs are guaranteed, The roof-surface can be used as & 
garden, or for any other purpose. The cost of coastruction is less than even for a slate or tiled roof. 


i 
=o) Ey EI 
7) a in fi 16H (ee : 
So a8 ree Sheet asphalte for damp-course, waterproofing vaults, bridg2, tinnels, &c., is manufactured realy for use in lengths of 
=e teen . ? : : 
————————————— 40 feet, and any width up to 40 inches, being more convenient than the usual damp-course slabs, and saving laps. Price is 
lower and quality much superior to any similar article in the market. 


; Sheet aspbalte for roofing sheds, light buildings, &c., and for sarking under slates or tiles is manufactured in five 
different qualities and in rolls of 15 superficial yards. It is easily laid, very inexpensive, much superior to felt roofing and 
requires no annual coating. 


Full particulars, Catalogues, Detail Sketches, Estimates,re Vuleanite R sofing ; Samples, Prices, &c., re Sheet Asphalte, free 


THE PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING & ASPHALTE CO., LTD., 


28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Mh 
Wy 
Wy | 
™% Inquiries from the North of England 
La a | q ngland, Scotland, and. Ireland, please address to Laganvale, Belfast. 


Agents wanted in all districts where not yet represented for laying of Vulcanite Roofs and Sale of Sheet Asphalte. 
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Lighting Act, 1882, powers should be given to municipalities ‘| and the Sanitary Institute, London. A measure the object | 
for acquiring land compulsorily for generating stations, and which is one so closely associated with the improvement of tl 
that as to liability for nuisance and notices to Owners they | public health is deserving of Support from all sections , 
should be under the same Statutory powers as railway com- politicians. Unfortunately it is difficult to get the plumb 


land for generating Purposes. not within the area of supply ; |-have a passing shot at him. It might, however, be well to bez 
that power should be given for breaking up streets between | in mind that there are hundreds of these men at work througt 


Over an area including districts of numerous local authorities, annually. The desirability of insuring in them some measur 


with the consent of such authorities ; and that powers ought to | of efficiency may surely be considered a matter worth seriou 
be conferred upon promoters seeking to supply electrical | attention. . 


energy “to other undertakings, and not directly to consumers,” Se 
with the consent of the local authorities, 
ious t THE RESTORATION OF PAISLEY ABBEY, 
‘ - “~ | A MEETING of the heritors of the abbey parish of Paisley was 
THE PLUMBERS REGISTRATION BILL.» held recently. Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart., presided. 


THE amended draft: of this Bill will, it is hoped, says the | It was reported that with the sanction of the heritors’ super- 


‘Worshipful Company of Plumbers have shown an unusual | careful examinations to ascertain as to the stability of the 
amount of public spirit in its Promotion, and of tact in their foundations throughout the choir, and also of the four piers 
endeavours to overcome Opposition and to present an effective | which had carried the central tower of the abbey. All these 
measure thoroughly in accord with the wishes of the plumbing | were found in a Satisfactory condition. The foundations of the 
trade as a whole, while at the same time one which should | choir were discovered on both sides to consist of massive 
meet the susceptibilities of other existing bodies interested in | masonry of the most stable character 8 to 9 feet in depth, and 
technical education. Ina measure of this kind unanimity is capable, in the opinion of the architect, of Carrying any possible 
‘essential to success, and Powers are to be granted to the pro- | weight. The foundations of the piers also showed a good 
posed council to accept the examinations of certain approved | basis, part being a solid rock. It was also reported that 
bodies as qualifying for registration, provided—and this ‘is’a | there need be no disturbance of the graves in the choir 
most important clause—that such examinations shall include during the work of restoration. The churchyard book showed 
practical tests of workmanship, in addition to theoretical know- | that there had been no interments in the choir for over 
ledge. Exception was taken last year to the constitution of the | fifty years, and it was stated that four graves near the choir, 
Proposed general council and to its assumption of educational about which some questions had been asked, would not 
functions, which objections are met by the present Bill. The | be disturbed by the excavations. Mr. Cu B: Renshaw, ES 28 
council in the present Bill is composed of master and operative | submitted a motion to the effect that the heritors approve gene- 
plumbers elected under regulations of the respective Local tally of the proposed restoration of the abbey, and remit to 


mentioned in the schedule :— The Incorporated Society -of y Mr. G. L. Houston, of Johnstone Castle, and unanimously 
Medical Officers of Health, the Royal Institute of Architects, | agreed to. Dr. Anderson, who has been employed in connec- 
Ireland, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Royal | tion with the restoration scheme, is the architect who recently 
Institute of Public Health, the Sanitary Association of Scotland, | carried through the restoration of Dunblane Cathedral, 
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THE .PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE AT KEW. the preamble proved, and that clause 20, which prohibited the 
A SELECT Committee of the House of Commons, presided | company carrying pipes over the bridge without the consent of 
over by Mr. Johnson-Ferguson, had under its consideration on the councils should be retained, Provision should be made 
Tuesday the Kew Bridge and Approaches Bill. Mr. Claude that no street through which the circular main of the company 
Baggalley, Q.C., Mr. Russell Griffiths and Lord Robert Cecil passed should be closed, and that wherever the company’s pipes 
appeared for the promoters, the County Councils of Middlesex | were: interfered with they should be relaid by the County 
and Surrey ; Mr. Pember, Q.C., and Mr. Rickards represented | Councils at a depth of 3 feet from the surface. 

the West Middlesex Water Company, who were the only| . It was agreed to bring up the clause to give effect to the 
opponents to the measure. views of the committee. 

Mr. Baggalley said the Bill was promoted by the County 
Councils of Middlesex and Surrey, to make a new bridge at 
Kew and the approaches thereto. The Kew Bridge was only 
a short distance from the Metropolis, and over it was a. very THE NEW BIRMINGHAM LIBRARY. 


large traffic, especially on Sundays and holidays. The bridge E phe 
was the joint property of the two counties, and since it was | THE committee of the Birmingham Library—the Old Library 


freed from tolls by the Act of 1869 it had been very largely | as it is generally called—have opened the tenders for the new 
used. The improvement had been long under discussion and | building which is to be erected at the corner of Margaret 
had occupied the attention of the local authorities for eight or | Street and Cornwall Street. Under the agreement with the 
ten years. In 1890 or 1891 the surveyors of the two counties | Birmingham Arcades Company, says the Birmingham Post, 
reported in favour of something being done at once, and ulti- | the old premises must be vacated by this time next year, and 
mately the question was referred to Sir J. Wolfe Barry and his | to save time the foundations of the new library have already 
partner (Mr. Brereton). They recommended that a new bridge | been excavated under a special contract, so that the new 
should be built in place of trying to widen the road, as, owing | building will commence at once. The tender accepted is that 
to the doubtful foundations, widening would be very | of Messrs. John Barnsley & Sons, and the building is to be 
difficult. The plans of the new bridge had been submitted to | completed in eleven months. The proprietors and sub- 
and approved by the River Conservancy and by all the local scribers will find themselves in possession of premises 
authorities. which will be architecturally worthy of their purpose, 

Mr. R. M. Littler, Q.C., the chairman of the Middlesex | and whose internal arrangements will make the new 
County Council, and Mr. Charles Burt, the chairman of the literary, an eminently comfortable and commodious 
parliamentary committee of the Surrey County Council, gave library, club. The. site, though its. position cannot rival 
evidence in support of the Bill. the central situation of the present building, is, after 

Mr. Cuthbert Arthur Brereton, one of the engineers of the all, readily accessible from all parts of the city, and 
bridge, said it would be a stone structure of three arches, with | is in close proximity to some of the principal Birmingham 
two piers in the river, and would be 48 feet wide, with a 30-feet institutions. In fact, it is now generally admitted that the: 
roadway and a footpath of 9 feet wide on each side. committee, under all the circumstances, have done admirably 

Mr. Rickards, on behalf of the West Middlesex Company, | for the subscribers. In itself the site could not be bettered. 
called Mr. Matthew Wilson Hervey, the engineer of the com- Square and compact, and having two street frontages, it has 
pany, who contended that the new bridge would interfere very given the architects freedom to plan out a most convenient and 
much withtheir pipes. Thelearned counsel said the company had exceptionally well-lighted library. The designs, by Messrs. 
no wish to obstruct a public improvement, but he claimed that | Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay, provide for a building of two 
they were entitled to be protected from any loss, and to retain | storeys, with an extra floor in the roof in the rear portion. 
their existing right to carry their mains over the bridge if they | The principal frontage, which will be in Margaret Street, will 
should be called upon to supply the district on the south side of | have a,length of 81 feet, while along Cornwall Street the 
the river. library will extend 87 feet. The lease is for ninety-nine years, 


The Chairman stated that the committee unanimously found | and the ground rent, at Ios. per square yard, will amount 
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AUTOMATIC AND NOISELESS OVER 4,000 IN USE. ENDORSED BY ALL. 
Plans and Estimates promptly furnished. 


ERBINE C. PHILLIPS, “inana, Imperial Mansions, 178 Charing Cross Rd. 
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to 3507. per annum. The architects have 


adopted the | right of the portico, and the little window on the left will light 


style of the English Renaissance, and have set them- | the telephone-room. Immediately adjoining the hall and in 
selves to produce a structure which shall be symmetrical | direct communication with it and with the librarian’s depart- 
and picturesque, and without the « restlessness ” which | ment will be the large lending library, a fine. hall 54 feet by 


recent critics have complained 
tecture. The Margaret Street front 
into three sections, that at each 
while the middle section will be sligh 
rangement leaving a narrow area space 
ment and breaking the line of th 
improves the general effect. 
into three bays by buttress 
bay on the ground floor will 
with semicircular head. 
contain two rectangular t 
by piers and three-quarter columns, 
cornice and parapet. The smaller of the 
contain two three-light mullioned windo 
that next the corner, 
first floor, with the princi 
Street frontage will be 
of the gabled projection 
those in Margaret Street, 
bays. Each of the projec 
faced up to the first floor 
remainder of each facade 
facing bricks, with bands o 
also being used for the other ornamental features, 
containing the main entrance is that 
elaborately treated externally. 
by a pedimented niche of stone, 
be boldly enriched with mouldin 


will be 


gabled 


a large five-light 


with white Hollington 


and the arched 


tion on the right will be placed a 
Over the doorway will be repeated the 
on the front of the Union Street buil 
bonarum artium profectus et tibi et 

portico and lobby will be faced with stone. 

give access toa large hall, which is one of th 
of the internal arrangements. 
have facing the entrance a 
distributing department. 

tion with the clerks’ office 
mittee-room, .these apart 
Cornwall Street front. 


Swi 


of in Birmingham archi- 


end being gabled, 
tly recessed, this ar- 
for lighting the base- 
e facade ina way which 
The middle section will be 
€s, surmounted by piers. 

be a four-light mullioned window, 
In the upper storey each bay will 
wo-light mullioned windows, divided 
which will. carry a 


ws, and t 
window on the 
pal entrance beneath. The Cornwall 
treated in a similar way—the first 
S being much larger than either of 
and the middle section being in two 
ting portions of the frontage will be 


will be made of bright red Ruabon 
f white Hollington stone, the latter 


which will be most 
The gable will be terminated 


gs and three-quarter columns. 
On the left will be a small window, and in the corresponding posi- 
recessed memorial tablet. 
inscription now to be seen 
ding :—“ Ad mercaturam 
omnibus ditesces.” 


€ special features 
The hall, 23 feet by 27 feet, will 
counter shutting off the book- 
This will be in immediate communica- 
and the librarian’s room and-a com- 
ments occupying the whole of the 
The entrance-lobby will be on the 


35 feet. This will occupy the rest of the 
and will contain adjustable shelving for some 25,000 volumes, 
consisting of the books in most common demand. The shelving 
will probably be on iron frames, and the floors here, as 
throughout the building, will be fireproof. To those who have 
had experience of the ladders in the old building, it will be 
welcome news that all the books will be reachable from the 
floor. The shelves will be arranged in bays on a similar. plan 
to that followed in the Medical Institute library, so that sub- 
scribers will not have to grope in semi-darkness, as they do 
now in some cases when searching for a book. The rest of the 
floor is taken up by retiring-rooms and lavatories for ladies, 
The library will be laid with wood blocks and the entrance-hal} 
with mosaic pavement. A stone staircase will lead to the 
upper floors. The principal room on the first floor will be the 
general reading-room. This will extend over the lending 
library and the entrance-hall, and will be divided into corre- 
sponding portions by sliding doors, so that on special occasions 
the whole may be used as an assembly-room. The reading- 
room will be lofty, having a ceiling of segmental section divided 
into. bays by the wooden roof principals. It will receive 
light not only from the large windows but by ceiling 
lights from the partially-glazed roof. Adjoining the read- 
ing-room will be a small room for rare books, and the 
rest of the floor will be taken up with rooms for the proprietors, 
These will include a smoking-room, 32 feet by 23 feet, looking 
out upon Cornwall Street, and a lady proprietors’ room, each 
with its own set of lavatories. The second floor, formed in the 
roof over the proprietors’ department, will be devoted entirely 
to the storage of books. The portion of the basement under 
the lending library will contain the books not in current demand, 
room being provided for 30,000 volumes. The rear portion of 
the basement will contain a book-repairing room, an assistants? 
mess-room, the caretaker’s rooms, the heating chamber and 
the coal-store. Advantage will be taken of the slope of the 
ground to provide a large yard on a level with the basement, 
so that the light from the area windows will be largely supple- 
mented. To this yard access will be gained by a passage from 
Cornwall Street, and a shed fitted up with racks will enable the 
“Stcrage of cycles to be added to the privileges of the sub- 
scribers. With the shelving that will be placed on the walls 


Margaret Street front, 
broken up 


greatly 
divided 
In each 


sections will 
he larger, 


stone. The 


The portion 
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of most of the rooms, the library, which at present owns 
some 80,000. volumes, will have room in its new building for 


about 200,000. 


AN IRISH PYRAMID BUILDER. 


ACCORDING to Stone, Professor J. D. McGuire, of the United 
States National Museum, comes forward with a startling state- 
correspondent of the Indianapolis News. He 
ll contract to duplicate the great pyramid in less 


ment, says a 


says that he wi 
time than was required to build the original, using only imple- 
ments of stone and soft bronze, and without the aid of any 
modern mechan 
number of workmen, 2.2, 100,000. 
been employed in the construction of the famous pyramid of 
job took them thirty years to complete. 

hment of scholars, he declares that what has 
long been held as a mystery is in reality as obvious as day- 
He tells the whole story of the erection of the mighty 
structure from the very beginning, showing just where the stone 
came from and how it was quarried, transported and put in 
Finally, to prove his proposition, he exhibits pictures 
yptian monuments illustrating the methods 


Cheops, and the 
To the astonis 


light. 


place. 


from ancient E 
n tothe utmost imaginable detail. 


employed dow 


ical appliances. 


o 
to] 


he declares, is no 


scientific imagination that has wrapped this matter up in a purely 
artificial puzzlement of theory. The processes of construction 
snvolved do not represent “ lost arts,” and there is no evidence 
whatever of the employment of “mechanical powers now un- 
known,” as some scientists have alleged. 

Professor McGuire says that the great pyramid, though the 
largest work of man’s hands on the globe, is by no means so 
great or wonderful as many of our railways, considered as a 
product of human labour. 
the source of the stone of which it is built, yet there is no doubt 
he material was brought from the quarries of 
e worked to this day. 1 


whatever that t 
Turra, which ar 


situated near the 


was located ten miles below Ghizeh, on the west bank of the 
Ghizeh, where the great pyramid stands, is practically a 
part of Cairo, being on the west bank and across the river from 
hus it appears that the location of the pyramid 
of Cheops is across the Nile from the quarries, and ten miles 
lower down the stream. 
to be loaded upon rafts and floated down the river to Ghizeh, 


river. 


the latter city. T 


——_———— 


He demands only an equal 
That number is said to have 


The mystery, 


mystery at all. It ‘s a foolishness of pseudo- 


stone 1 


There has been much puzzling over 


( These quarries are 
Nile, opposite ancient Memphis, which town 


Accordingly the blocks of stone had 
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bered that 


no object. 


and had a 


wearing li 
with neck 


a rod of iron. 
even by the wea 
required amo 

The quarri 
of this materia 


men were oblige 
big peg 


pour wa 


of stone once 


the sled, carr 
of rollers, an 
gigantic lever. 
under such co 
do the pulling, 


e disembarked and conveyed overland a short 
heir destination. 


men were at hand in ‘unlimited numbers for the use 
of the Pharaohs of ancient Egypt, and the saving of labour was 
Vast numbers of war captives, enslaved as such, 
were available for services of this kind, and indeed the entire 
native people—barring the priests, who absorbed all the wealth 
ll the knowledge—were scarcely better off. From the 
countless pictures of themselves which they left behind, it 
appears that they were an austere set of chocolate-brown men, 
ttle or no clothing besides a kilt of white linen cloth, 
lace of blue and white glass beads. 
wore moppy, fuzzy wigs, for the wig was a great institution in 
ancient Egypt. 

multitude for the use and benefit of a monarch who ruled with 
There was no idleness—no escape from work 
k and maimed. 


They always 


Everything was done on a great scale by the 


If anybody failed to give the 


int of labour he was beaten unmercifully. 

es of Turra are of a fine white limestone, and it is 
1 that the great pyramid at Ghizeh is built. 
exact method by which the rock was got out is a matter of 
speculation 
was accomp 


The 


necessarily, but Professor McGuire believes that it 
lished in a most primitive manner. 
of dynamite or other explosives, the ancient Egyptian quarry- 
d to cut deep grooves in the rock and insert 
d at short intervals. 
ter on the wood, the swelling of which split away the 


In'the absence 


Then they had only to 


n huge blocks. This is a method of quarrying practised 
occasionally even at the present day, and it is effective with the 
hardest kind of rock. 

There ‘is no reason for being in the dark as to the method 
adopted by the old Egyptians for transporting the blocks 
they were quarried out. 
is shown as Clearly as possible in monumental pictures, which 
have been perfectly preserved, and these are exhibited by Pro- 
fessor McGuire in proof of his theory. The blocks were loaded 
upon big sleds, 
beams or joists placed transversely was laid. 
ying the stone block, was drawn, with the help 
d with occasional “ boosts” from behind by a 

Of course, any weight whatever may be pulled 
nditions on a sled, if enough men are at hand to 
and in this case there was no limit. 
ancient Egypt was no object, and strikes were impossible. 


The whole business 


and as a road for these vehicles a track of 
Over this track 


Labour in 
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The pictures on the monument, showing such great stones Students of this subject up to date have been greatly puzzled 
in process of transportation, are most interesting. They exhibit to imagine how the stone blocks were lifted into position, The 
immense numbers of men in the act of pulling the sleds on pyramid of Cheops was originally 481 feet high, nearly as tal 


picture, is seen the figure of a man, who is giving orders. He McGuire finds a way of getting over the difficulty that is both 
is shouting to the men, “ Heave, ho! heave, ho!” and simple and easy. He declares that there is only one way in 
encouraging their efforts, which the thing could have been accomplished, and that that 

Immediately in front of the sled are men who are busy | was a method well known to the ancients, It was by means of 
laying fresh rollers, to help things along, while in the rear an inclined plane that the stones were raised. 


poles, men who walk on both sides keep the mass from inclining derricks, steam hoists, pulleys and other modern mechanical’ 
too much either way. Many other men carry bundles of | inventions. How would the engineer manage? There is but 
rollers in their arms, and others yet drag carts on which huge | one conceivable method that he could adopt, and that would be 
coils of ropes are placed. Soldiers, armed with swords and | to build an inclined plane of earth or other material, up which | 
sticks, are placed at intervals in the ranks of workmen, urging | the stones could be dragged and pushed by main force. ‘Such 
them on with threats and blows. Water-carriers bear Jars of | an inclined plane would have to be half a mi‘e—perhaps a mile 
that liquid refreshment, and a fellow assigned to that duty pours | —long in order to make an altitude of 500 feet obtainable, with 
oil upon the track in front of the sled to grease it, a practicable grade. But if that were the only way it would 
It was in this way that the blocks of stone from the quarries | have to be adopted, no matter how gigantic the labour 
of Turra were carried down the Nile bank, and there they were | involved. 
pulled and pushed upon rafts, which conveyed them ten miles This then is the solution of the puzzle of pyramid building. 
down the river and to the Opposite bank at Ghizeh. There | It was the method adopted in the construction of all the 
they were unloaded upon sleds again and dragged in the pyramids, and several of them rival in size the so-called 
manner already described to the site of the pyramid, Professor great pyramid, supposed to have been put up by King Cheops, 
McGuire thinks it is likely that the cutting and shaping of the otherwise known as Suphis, who reigned at some time between 
great stone blocks was accomplished while they were being | 5000 B.c. and 2000 B.C. Nobody knows the date more 
moved by workmen on top of them. This would have been accurately. 


easily managed, and would have saved much time. Of course, Mr, Flinders Petrie, the famous Egyptologist, has declared 
when a stone of 10 or 20 tons was being dragged, the additional that the Egyptians of five or six thousand years ago made use 
weight of five or six men would not have counted. of tubular drills, the art of using which has only recently been 


So, if the surmise be accepted, the stone-cutters were rediscovered. These drills were of bronze, which metal, by the 
pecking away at the block with stone hammers and chopping | aid of an art since lost, they had learned to harden so that it 
at it with stone chisels while it was on its way down the Nile, | did the work of steel. The implements were set with sapphires, 
and on its slow journey from the river bank at Ghizeh to its | as modern drills were set with diamonds, for cutting stone, 
final destination, In this way they were able to get rid of enough | They had bronze Saws, too, similarly hardened, and provided with 
of its weight while in transit to compensate for the extra load sapphires for teeth to cut stone ; and there is even satisfactory 
represented by their own avoirdupois. Pictures on the monu- | evidence, according to Mr. Petrie, that they employed cir- 
ments show that they used a piece of string for determining | cular saws, likewise gemmed. Some of the drills were 5 inches 
plane surfaces, and doubtless they gave the final polish by | in diameter, and must have required a pressure of one or two 
rubbing smooth stones and sand. Thus the stone block arrived | tons when used. The reason why none of these drills and saws. 
at the pyramid site finished and ready to be placed in | have been found in the ruins is that they were royal property, 
position. and, as such, were carefully preserved by the Pharaohs, . 
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Professor McGuire, with the cold-blooded hammer of 
Jemonstrable fact, knocks to flinders all of these attractive 
heories of Mr. Flinders Petrie. He admits that the ancient 
Egyptians knew the use of the tubular drill ; nobody would 
ittempt to deny that. But, inasmuch as such a drill of soft 
bronze, or even of bamboo with the help of sharp sand and 
water, will do exactly the same work, there is scarcely any need 
of indulging in theoretical “pipe dreams” on the subject of 
sapphire teeth and steel-like bronze. The same remark applies 
0 saws, inasmuch as a toothless blade of soft bronze, with sand, 
wil cut through any stone, however hard. To-day a like 
method is employed everywhere, with sand and a blade of soft 
ron, for cutting marble and other stones. Respecting the 
‘circular saw” theory, there is no evidence worth discussing. 

To throw light on the use of drills, Professor McGuire 
shows reproductions of ancient Egyptian sculptures in which 
these tools are being employed. The method exhibited is 
wholly: primitive, two men working at each instrument and 
causing it to revolve by pulling a cord back and forth. The 
process has been imitated by Professor McGuire in his labo- 
ratory, and he has found that it gives from 600 to 900 revolu- 
ions a minute, piercing even granite, with the aid of sand- 
water, at a surprising rate. Obviously, with such evidence at 
hand, the sapphire drill theory may be neglected. 


THE CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


THE Council of the Church House appeal to all those who feel 
any interest in the Church’s work to contribute to the erection 
of the second section of the building. The great hall is finished 
and in use. Suitable accommodation has been provided for 
the meetings of the Houses of Convocation. Larger and better 
rooms will hereafter be erected in accordance with the original 
scheme. There is a fair supply of commiitee-rooms, but they 
are in constant use, and more are urgently required. It is now 
time to take the next step and erect the west side of the per- 
manent building. Here the chief room will be the permanent 
meeting-place of the House of Laymen. This room will be 
capable of seating about 300. people. When not used by the 
House of Laymen many of the smaller meetings for Church 
purposes will have accommodation there. In addition to this 
the west side will contain nineteen rooms, to be used for letting 
as offices to Church societies. Such offices are much in 
demand, and the rents will increase the income of the corpora- 
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tion and-assist its further progress. The cost of the erection of 
this west side is estimated at £18,000. The first list of sub- 
scriptions includes the following :—Anonymous, 500/. ; family 
of the late Mr. Henry Hoare, 2,500/.; Lord Egerton of Tatton, 
s00/,; Lord Ashcombe, 500/.; Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode, 250/. ; 
Mr. F. A. White, 200/.; Duke of Westminster, 1,500/. ; Lord 
Llangattock, 1007, A member of the finance committee has 
promised to give roo/, if ninety-nine others will each make a 
similar donation. The subscriptions on the first list amount to 
FeV UGe 


THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


Dr. MATTHEW Hay, medical officer of health for Aberdeen, 
presided at the annual meeting of the District Council for the 
counties of Aberdeen, Kincardine and Banff, held at the 
Gordons College, Abesdeen, on the 16th inst. The Chairman, 
in moving the adoption of the report, said that last year had ° 
been characterised by as much vigour in the movement as any 
previous year if they had regard to what had gone on all round 
the country. The two most notable events of the year, no 
doubt, were the submission of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill 
in Parliament and the preparation of the model regulations and 
by-laws for the drainage and plumbing-work of buildings. The 
Bill more nearly reached the point of passing than ever it did 
before, coming to the third reading, when it was “talked out” 
on account of some slightly facetious opposition. That gave 
them, however, great reason to believe that the Bill that had 
been introduced this session—a new measure with many fresh 
features—was one likely to command general support and 
become. law, unless the pressure of foreign affairs prevented 
home business being attended to in a satisfactory way. A care- 
ful perusal of the Bill led him to think it likely to conciliate 
previous opponents, and, if it did pass, the registration move- 
ment would'‘be put upon an entirely different and a very much 
better footing. He then pointed to the advantages to be 
derived by journeymen becoming registered before the Bill 
passes, and mentioned that at present they had several young 
men applying to be examined. It was gratifying to know that 
the class for instruction in plumber’s work still continued to be 
largely attended. It was almost unprecedented that there 
should be so many as forty-one young plumbers in attendance. 
When one considered that year after year for the last ten years 
there had Been almost equally large numbers in attendance, it 
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showed that a large amount of interest was being taken-in the 
classes. The next congress. would be. held. in Glasgow in 
August, and as the people there had all. along taken a very 
enthusiastic interest in the registration movement, the gathering 
was likely to prove very successful. 

Mr. A. B. Robertson seconded the adoption of the report, 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. Kenneth Cameron, sanitary inspector of Aberdeen, 
moved :—“ That this meeting, believing that the registration of 
plumbers under Parliamentary sanction would greatly promote 
the public health by helping to insure sound plumbing and 
drainage, and that the voluntary system at present in force, 
although accomplishing much good, does not adequately meet 
the purpose in view, resolves to cordially support the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill at present before Parliament, subject. to such 
suggestions, if any, for its improvement which the District 
Council may make, and instructs the Council to use its utmost 
endeavour to aid the passage of the Bill through Parliament.” 
Mr, Cameron mentioned one or two proyisions of the Bill, and 
urged all men not at present registered,to join before the Bill 
becomes law. 

Mr, J. F. Anderson seconded, saying that not only would 
the whole trade be in a much better position if the Bill passed, 
but the public even more so. 

Mr. R.. G. Wilson, architect, proposed::— “That this 
meeting being of opinion that the model regulations and by- 
laws for the drainage and plumbing-work of buildings pre- 
pared by a committee of the six District Councils of the 
National Registration of Plumbers in Scotland, and recently 
, published by authority of the Councils in congress, provide a 
reliable and well-considered code of regulations for such work, 
resolves that it is desirable in the interests of the public health 
that such regulations should be adopted and put into operation 
by all municipal and rural authorities within this district as 
soon as may be practicable.” They had by-laws of ‘their own, 
he said, for some time in Aberdeen, and were working smoothly 
under them ; but it was different when they went outside the 
city. They had nothing there to guide them, and he hoped 
some uniform system such as this would be adopted-throughout 
Scotland. It represented the wisdom of the district councils 
composed of men well qualified to draw up such regulations. 

Mr. W. Garden seconded. 

The President emphasised the absolute impartiality with 
which the by-laws had been drawn up by those engaged in 
sanitary work in the interests solely of the public health. He 


knew of no better code, and he was aware that the Lo 
Government Board was carefully considering ‘the question 
such by-laws with the view of helping rural authorities 
adopting a code. He hoped that although Aberdeen was 0: 
of the four cities exempted from the operation of the Bur; 
Police Act, it might in some future local Act. obtain power 
make such by-laws and enforce them directly, for though 
similar code was in operation at present, it could not 
enforced directly by the Dean of Guild’s committee. 

The motion was agreed to and the proceedings terminatec 


PATENTS. 

[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal | 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co.; Co 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W. 
Trom whom all particulars and information relating 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


8507. William Johnson, for “Improvements in machiner 
for pressing bricks, peat, tiles and the like.” ; 

8532. Benjamin Joseph Barnard Mills, for “ Improvement 
in bricking machines,” : 

8541. William Barnsley Hughes, for “Improvements j 
trolleys for use in the manufacture of bricks, tiles and the like. 

8548. Thomas Buck, for “ Improvements in machinery use: 
in the making of bricks and similar articles.” ey 

8717. James McHardy and David Stanley Froy, for “Im 
provements in ventilating apparatus.” 

8816. Johann Feketchazy, for “ Improvements in or relatin; 
to fireproof floors and ceilings for buildings.” , 

83861. David Wilson, for “An improved chimney-pot fo 
preventing blow-downs.” + COTS eaere:. 
8918. George Dorey, for “Improvements in bricks anc 
tiles.” ba 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, \Trade-marks anc 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists ir 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Paten 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. raat 
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to yath in. thickness of steel, ; 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of impo: 
Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded } 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof, 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for ' 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, & 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared, 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable re 
and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded W 


ig not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature. 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the R 
Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom. 


ORNAMENTAL. STRONG. CHEAP: 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It cat 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. — 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for st 3 
other description of metal lattice-work, ? 


BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the et 
is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, ant 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices. . 


be obtained on application. Also cop 
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THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Lt 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2, P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 


‘the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 1oo/. 


for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 

_ _TROWBRIDGE.—May 28.—The Technical Education Com- 
mittee offer premiums of 40/., 30/7. and 2o/. for designs of a 
technical school to be built at a cost of 5,000/7. Mr. H Led- 
bury, secretary, Castle Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


. ACCRINGTON.—May 16.—For erection of the proposed 
infant school at St. Mary’s School, Woodnook. Mr. Henry 
Ross, architect, 15 Canon Street, Accrington. 

AMBLE.—For erection of Medd Memorial Schools. Mr. 
J. Wightman Douglas, The Willows, Alnwick. 


schools, Llangefni. 


Cardiff. 


Place, Boston. 


houses and sawmill, St. John Street. 
tect, Wellington Road, Bridlington Quay. 


AMSTERDAM.—May 9.—For erection of the new exchange. 
Particulars can be obtained at the Municipal Printing Office at 


Amsterdam on payment of 1/4. 13s. 4d. 


ANGLESEY.—May 12.—For erection of county intermediate 
Mr. H. Teather, architect, Queen Street, 
erection of mission school- 


ANGLESEY.— May 11.—For 


chapel, &c., at Rhosgoch, Anglesey. Mr. W. Hughes, ’Refail, 
Rhosgoch. 


ANGLESEY.—May 11.—For erection of mission  school- 


chapel, &c., at Cemaes, Anglesey. Mr. Richard Davies, archi- 
tect, Bangor. 


Boston.—May 12.—For alterations and additions to the 
Boston Hospital. _Mr. James Rowell, Borough Offices, Market 


BRADFORD.—May 10.—For enlargement of bakehouse pre- 
mises in Heap Lane. Mr. T. Leadley, architect, 3 Coleridge 
Place, Bradford. 

BRIDLINGTON.—May 12.—For erection of two shops, ware- 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, archi- 


BRIERLEY HiLL.—May 12.—For erection of power station, 
with chimney stack, carshed, walling, &c., on site near to 
Dudley Road, Hart’s Hill. Mr. Thomas Robinson, architect, 
Victoria Chambers, Stourbridge. 


BULGARIA.—July 4.—For construction of a railway from 
Radomir (the present terminus) to Kustendil and the Turkish 
frontier. Particulars may be obtained at the commercial de- 
partment of the Foreign Office. 

CARDIFF.—For re-erecting 15 High Street, Cardiff. Mr. S. 
Rooney, Quay Street, Cardiff. 


CARLISLE.—May 16.—For erection of a second house for 
private patients, for the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Asylum, Garlands. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, county architect, 
5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—May 16.—For providing additional  w.c, 
accommodation to ward No. 2 at Garlands Asylum. Mr. Geo. 
Dale Oliver, county architect, 5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


CHELMSFORD.—May 12.—For erection of a villa residence. 
Mr. F. Whitmore, architect. 

COCKERMOUTH.—May 13.—For alterations and additions 
to the Lamplugh Board school. Mr. S. J. Moffatt, architect, 
Church Street, Whitehaven. 

CORNWALL.—May 16.—For erection of premises in Fore 
Street, Fowey. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth. 

COVENTRY.—May ‘to.—For additions to infirmary and 
alterations to female imbecile ward at the workhouse, London 
Road. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, Trinity Church- 
yard. 

CovENTRY.—May 12.—For erection of Wesleyan church at 
the corner of Stoney Stanton Road and Eagle Street. Messrs, 
Harrison & Hattrell, architects, 28 Hertford Street, Coventry. 

CROMER.—May 9.—For erection of public conveniences, 
with accommodation for both sexes, cloak-room and adjuncts, 
on the sea front. Mr. A. F. Scott, surveyor, Cromer. } 

CROYDON.—May 17.—For erection of store and workshop . 
buildings in Factory Lane. Mr. A. Broad, 22 George Street, 
Croydon. 

CroypDON.—May 10.—For erection of a new inland revenue 
office. Messrs. Gritten & Sons, Abbey Buildings, Princes 
Street, London, S.W. 

CUMBERLAND.—For erection of farmhouse at Kirkandrews- 


on-Eden. Mr. Jos. Graham, architect, Bank Chambers, Bank 
Street, Carlisle. 
DEVvON.—May 26.—For alterations and enlargement of the 


infant school, Ugborough. Mr. Edward Windeatt, 19 High 
Sgreet, Totnes, 
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DOWNPATRICK.—May 14.—For alterations and additions at 
the county infirmary. » County surveyor, Downpatrick. 

* DURHAM.—May 11.—For erection of nine cottage flats and 
shops at Shiney Row. Mr. W. T. Jones, architect, 7A N. Bailey, 
Durham. 

DURHAM.—May 11.—For renovation of Collierley Church. 
Mr. G. T. Wilson, architect, 121 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

DURHAM.-—May 11.—For erection of three houses, &c, 
St. Aidan’s Street, Blackhill. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 
121 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

DURHAM.—-For erection of fifteen houses at Crawcrook. Mr. 
Wm. Dixon, architect, St. John Street, Newcastle. 


EASTBOURNE:— May 9.—For erection of a model common 
lodging-house. Mr. William Chapman Field, borough archi- 
tect, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 

ESSEX. — May 24.— For repairing and repointing the 
boundary walls and painting the entrance gates, boundary rail- 
ings, and iron fencing at the City of London Cemetery, Little 
Ilford. Mr, H. Montague Bates, clerk, Guildhall, E.C. 

. FARNHAM.—May 25.—For erection of infirmary at work- 
house. Messrs. Friend & Lloyd, architects, Grosvenor Road, 
Aldershot. 

GLAMORGAN.—May 11.—For erection of a hotel 
Port Talbot. 
Talbot. 

HALIFAX.— May 9.~-For erection of the Victoria concert 
hall, eight shops and other premises in Commercial and 
Fountain Streets. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 
Southgate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX,— May 12.—For erection of five dwelling-houses 
at Haugh Shaw. Mr. E. C. Morley, architect, Halifax. 

_ HALSTEAD.—May 12.—For erection of a range of farm 
buildings at Rockell’s Farm, Stambourne. Messrs. G. sis: Se 
D. Unwin, Stambourne. 

_ HAweEs.—May 27.—For erection of a residence. 
Iveson, Eastburn, Hawes. 

HAWORTH. — For erection of a Board school at Lees. 
Messrs. Peterson & Lawson, architects, 1 Bank Street, 
Bradford. 

HEMINGFORD GREY.—-May 12.—For erection of a brick 


at Bryn, 
Messrs. Thomas & James, architects, Port 


Vie ees cel 


and tiled reading-room in High Street. Mr. G. F. Wilson, | 


Hemingford Grey. 


Seven Stars Hotel. 


' Kirkstall. 


HOMERTON.—-May 11.—For erection of a block of isolation 
wards at the Eastern Hospital, The Grove. Messrs. A. & C. 


_Harston, architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—May 19.—For erection of five shops and 


houses, boundary walls and. out-offices:in Ready Carr Lane, 


Marsden. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 
HULL.—May 10.—For alterations and additions to the 

Wesleyan chapel, Withernwick. Messrs. Freeman, Son & 

Gaskell, architects, Albert Chambers, 11 Carr Lane, Hull. 

IpswicH.—May 17.—For addition of a new classroom to 
the California school. Mr. T. W. Cotman, architect, North- 
gate Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—May 11.—For erection of ten cottages, with 
fencing of garden plots attached thereto. Mr. Richard Evans, 
52 South Mall, Cork. 

KENDAL.—May 11.—For reioofing barn and erection of 
new buildings at Ladyford Farm. Mr. J. Banks, surveyor, 


Kendal. 
KENDAL.—May 12.—-For erection of two shops, &c., in 
Stricklandgate, for the Lancaster Banking Company, Limited. 


Mr. G. L. Hoggarth, architect, 69 Highgate, Kendal. 
KENDAL.— May 12.—For altering the front windows of the 
Mr. G. L. Hoggarth, architect, Kendal. 
KENSINGTON.—For erection of block of flats in Brompton 
Road. Messrs. Metcalf & Greig, architects, 11 Serjeant’s Inn, 
aemplewi.C. 
LAKENHEATH.—May 13.—For erection of a chapel in the 
cemetery. Mr. F. E. Rolph, clerk, High Street, Lakenheath. 
LANCASTER.—May 19.—For erection of south wing to the 
Royal Albert Asylum. Messrs. Austin. & ; Paley, architects, 


| Castle Hill, Lancaster. 


LEEDS.—For erection of a chimney at the Abbey Mills, 
Mr. C. E. Arundel, Kirkstall Estate Offices, 24 
Albion Street, Leeds. 

' LEEDS.—For erection of: laundry buildings in Kirkstall 
Road. Messrs. Johnstone Bros., architects, 39 Lowther Street, 
Carlisle. 

LEEDS.—May 23.—For erection of a five-storey warehouse, 
an extension of a clothing factory in Grace Street ‘and Park 
Lane. Mr. Thomas Winn, architect, 92 Albion. Street, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.— May 16,—For erection of six superior shops 
in’ Longmoor Lane, Aintree. Mr. W. P. Hartley, Aintree, 
Liverpool. 
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LONDON.—May 16.—For construction of foundations for 
third section of parcel depot at Mount Pleasant, E.C., for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Messrs. 
Franklin & Andrews, 25 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


“ LOWESTOFT.—May 10. — For alterations and additions to 
the town hall, and for erection of offices for the Corporation 
officials. Mr. Geo. H. Hamby, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Lowestoft. 

MALLOw.—May 6.-—For repairs to cottages in the Rahan 
E. division and sinking a drain at the Blossomfort Cottage in 


green, in the parish of Boulston. Mr. D, Edward Thomas, 


| architect, 8 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 


PERTHSHIRE.—For alterations and repairs to the dwelling- 
house of Culdaremore Farm, Glenlyon. Messrs. Mackenzie, 
Innes & Logan, 23 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

PONTYMISTER.—For erection of a house. 
Evans, architect, 3 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

PorT TALBOT.-—May 11.—For erection of an hotel at Bryn, 


Port Talbot. Messrs. Thomas & James, architects, Port 
Talbot. 


Mr. C. Telford 


the E. division of Kilmaclenine. Mr. Maurice Regan, clerk, 
Poor Law Office, Mallow. 


MANCHESTER.—May 6.—For erection of a lodge at 
Crumpsall Recreation Ground, Oak Road. The City Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

MENAI BRIDGE.—May 11.—For erection of a Masonic 
lodge room at Menai Bridge. Mr. R. G. Thomas, architect, 
Menai Bridge. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—May 12.—For pulling-down and re- 
building Wellington Hotel, at corner of Wilson Street and 
Albert Road. Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, architect, 28 Albert 
Road, Middlesbrough. 

NORMANTON.—May 9.—For erection of National school. 
Mr. Arthur Hartley, architect, Carlton Chambers, Castleford. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.—May 6.—For erection of a house at 
Carlcroft. Mr. J. Wake, Rothbury. 

OSWESTRY.—May 13.—For alterations and conversion of 
the old British school into the new science and art school. 
Mr. W. Jackson, deputy town clerk, Guildhall. 

OSWESTRY.—May 6.—For erection of a_ parsonage. 
Messrs. Shayler & Madoc-Jones, architects, 19 Church Street, 
Oswestry 

OVENDEN.—May 6.—For erection of two houses in Jubilee 
Street. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

PAISLEY.—May 14.—For erection of the new Mossvale 
Public School, to accommodate about 1,200 scholars. Mr. 
John Hutchison, 112 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

PATRICROFT.—May 18.—For erection of an infirmary, &c., 
at the workhouse. Messrs. Hurrell & Taylor, surveyors 
25 Brazenose Street, Manchester. 

PEMBROKE —May 12.—For erection of buildings and other 
works upon the farms of Hanton, Upper Boulston, and Rosen- 


at South Parade. 
Chambers, Bradford. 


ROCHDALE.—F or 
operative Society’s 


to the Company’s reg 


RUNCORN.— May 
of the spire of Christ 
engineer, Northwich. 


house on the Burgh 
Street. 


architect, Elgin. 


SEMER.—May 12. 
school buildings. 


PuDSEY.— May 14.—For erection of twelve terrace houses 
Mr. Herbert Hodgson, architect, Old Bank 


alterations to the Steps Industrial Co 
premises. Messrs. S. Butterworth & 


Duncan, architects, South Parade, Rochdale. 


ROCHESTER.—For erection of buildings for the Rochester, 
Chatham and District Laundry, Limited. Apply for particulars 


istered offices, 156 Eastgate. 


16.—For taking-down and reconstruction 
Church, Weston Point. Mr. J. A. Saner, 


SALFORD.—For plastering twelve four-roomed cottages. 
Mr. A. Richardson, Bedford Street, Greengate, Salford. 


SCOTLAND.—May 21.—For erection of a public slaughter- 


Merse. Mr. A. Tweedie, surveyor, Lady 


SCOTLAND.—May 9.—For erection of proposed schoo 
master’s house and additions to school, Hill of Beath. 
John Houston, architect, St. Margaret Street, Dunfermline. 


SCOTLAND.— May 10.—For erection of duty-free warehouse 
at Aultmore Distillery, Forgie, Keith. 


Mr.. 


Mr. Charles C. Doig, 


—For alteration and reconstruction of the 


Mr. John Shewell Corder, architect, Wim- 
borne House, Ipswich. 
SKINNINGROVE.—For erection of stores at Skinningrove. 
Mr. Arthur F. Newsome, architect, Middlesbrough. . 
SOUTHAMPTON.—May Io0.—-For erection of two additional 
limekilns at the Otterbourne Waterworks, 
neer, 123 High Street, Southampton. 


Waterworks Engi- 


THE LIMMER 


S.ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


HYDRO-EXTRACT 


( Berea | Neti TINTED: ns. 
Z = : 1 ! ze NS \q reecrame ee Tacphook 
ha “IMMER, LONDON.) Sec 862. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roots, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


' BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). : 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 

‘* Model Dwelling,’? New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


S)LIGHT SEA GREEN fie 
io, ges/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN’ 
DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


POTT, GASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street,Gray’s| /% 2 ; g Es 
Inn Road, W.O. OATALOGUES FREE. ne. 


EMLEY & SONS, L” 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 


—— 


ALABASTER, &c. 
\Yhtabiee Ee LVIII. OF THE ARCHITEOT. 
Uandsomely bound in Oloth, Gilt Lettered, price 122. 64. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Rade fight teak Foemc ot Neh 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


eo Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. | 2 x%, 
oP Serer ~~ ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Sy 2@ Ave tagterg 
a i) 
se odes» WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. a ting ey, 
sPor" OF < LarGest STeaM Wett-Borinc Toois IN THE KINGDOM. § & 


78 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Hreotors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(late J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. A 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0. 


GLASS, 
TERRAZZO 
Mosaics, 


and 


BuLocKk FLOORING: 
Office & Showrooms, 


MARBLE 


FLOORS & ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


ESTIMATED FOR. 


« ANSELM ODLING & SONS, LTD. 


Crown Wharf, Poole St., London, N. 


es 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 


ESPABLISHED 1868. 


Manufacturer of TENTS, AWNINGS, TARPAULINS and 
FLAGS, for Sale or Hire, 


Inside and Outside Blinds, Scaffold Cords and Fall Kopes. 
Nets for Oricket, Tennis, Football, &c, 


NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 
97 LISSON CROVE, LONDON, N.W 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 


And for Large and Small Plants. 


COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
| the most modern principle. 


WM. JOHNSON & SON, fests" Armley, Leeds, 


10 


SOUTHAMPTON.—May 12.—For fitting up a padded room 
at the workhouse, with the necessary frames, upholstered and 
stuffed, and afterwards covered with heavy sail canvas. Mr. 
David P. Gwillim, clerk, Workhouse, Southampton. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


a 


“[May 6, 1898. 


fittings, &c. Mr. Francis P. Trepess, architect, 8 Jury Street, 
Warwick. é 
WaTTON.—May 9.—For work to be done at Red Hill Farm, 


Mr. E. Harvey, clerk to Trustees, Watton. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
and cells, and executing other alterations 
Bargate police station. 
neer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 


., SOUTHAMPTON.—May 1to.—For erection of offices, &c., at 
Southampton Docks, for London and South-Western 
Mr. John Dixon, superintendent, Docks Depart- 


Company. 
ment, Southampton. 


SOUTHAMPTON. — May 16.—For erection of municipal 
lodging-house upon area recently cleared under provisions of 


Housing of the Working Classes Act, 


Bennett, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
SOUTHEND.—For erection of buildings in connection-with 
Warwick’s revolving tower, - Marine. Parade. 
Wood, architect, 26 Alexandra Street, Southend. 
STALYBRIDGE.—For erection of a Conservative club at 
Mr, George Rowbottom, architect, Dean 


Heyrod. 
Stalybridge. 
ST. HELENS.—May 11.—For erection 


boiler-house, chimney stack and workshop, at the Melling 
Mr. J. J. Lackland, engineer, Town Hall, 


pumping station. 
St. Helens. 


ST. HELENS.—May 18.—For erection of destructor shed, 
new pail shed, electric-light engine-house, chimney, weigh- 
Mr. G, J. C. Broom, borough engineer. 


house, offices, &c. 
SWINDON.—May 11.—For erection 
Belmont Brewery. 
Victoria Street, Swindon. 
WALES.—May 12.—For erection of 
Aberffrwd, Cwmrheidol. 
Street, Aberystwith. 


WALES.— May 9.—For erection of girls’. and infants’ schools 
Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, 


at Treherbert, Ystradyfodwg. 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


WAREHAM.—May.11,—Forerection of bathrooms, lavatories, 


&c., to the sick wards at the workhouse. 
-architect, Wareham. 


~.. WARWICK.—May 12.—For erection of steam laundry, wash- 
house, &c., Warwick Workhouse, and supplying boilers, steam 


May 13.—For constructing new offices 


Mr. W.’B. G. Bennett, borough engi- 


Messrs. William Drew 


Mr. T. E.’ Morgan, architect, Baker 


and additions to the 


Railway | clerk, Guildhall. 


WEDNESBURY.—May 16.—For erection of fire station and 
other buildings at High Bullen. 
Town Hall, Wednesbury. 

WEST SMITHFIELD,—May 17.—For construction of under- 
ground convenience for both sexes. 


Mr. E. Martin Scott, surveyor, 


Sir J. Monckton, town 


_WILLENHALL.—May 14.—For erection of an infant school 
and alterations to the present school buildings. 
P. Baker, architect, 33 Market Place, Willenhall. 


Mr. Joseph 


1$90.*F9 Mrs WW?) G: 


Mr. Walter J. 


Street, 


of an engine-house, Adelphi, W. 


Ura eave’ 4 
H. J. Greenham 
Wimpey & Co. 
Nowell & Co. 
Griffiths & Co. 


of a malt-house at 
& Sons, architects, 


Ballard & Co. 


a Board school at Yarty, for Capt. 


Mr. W. W. Fookes, 


BPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & § East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bélisof Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED GRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colourr. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gartifcats Books for Instalmenis, 8s.; or with Reoeipt, 5s. 
‘ ALL OFFIOK SUNDRIES SUPPLIED, 
BPRAGUN’A TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
; envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND ‘DESPATCH. 
qual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHHAPHR., Lithography 
at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specif- 
- cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c.}10/6 per ream. 
CHANCERY LANH, 


GLDACRES CO., LONDON, W.G. 


‘Quantities Box, 14x 9x5", 2s. each. 


R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster 


Bole Agent for the supply of Menarg. STATON & 0O.'S 


ALABASTER | 
BLOCKS, 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 
ee SI 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


BMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGR. 


EAMELES FREE, 


Pancils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Yiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Bet Squares, Drawing Paper, Ganvas, Panels, &o., and 
Artista’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. — 
Sole Agents for the United Kiagdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London ~Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIN & SON, 
20 PAREIAMEN?T STREET, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


BLOE 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

[Est. 


H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., = {Zs 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. 
GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS 


85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM, 
UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 28. 6d. each; six 
for 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C 
A , 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
Every description of Artistio and Commeroial 
Lithography exeouted on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
(Nustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


| NEW-STRERT SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. 


TENDERS, 


For new. roads, sewers and-branch drains on 
Common Estate, Acton Hill, W., for the Kensington Free- 
hold Land Trust, 
veyor, Acton Vale, 


H. MoREcRoFT, Acton, W. (accepted) we ‘ 


For proposed residence and tabling, 


ROWELL & SON, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, |: | 


ACTON. f 
the Ealing 


Limited. Mr. EDWARD MONSON,, sur- 
W., and 22, Buckingham Street, 


a aearae . : is - £6,997. 9 0 
a ae 
Ca EE TI Soy ie ae 

Mies ~ 1 S 6,04687 Of 

5;900 0 oO 

5,296.0 o 

:O-%0 


. . : » 4,979. 
AXMINSTER. eat eva WE e 
entrance -lodge, &c., at 
C. H. S. Buckle, R.N. Messrs. J. -W. 
architects, Newton: Abbot. “Quantities 


by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE BROWN, of Paignton. | 
Ham &. Passmore “ai - £5,040 0 0 
Ellis & Sons - A505 44) OnmOme 
Mingo & Boone - 4,760 0.0 
J. Finning. A : : were 4,550 0 0 
W. J. GRANGER, Whimple (accepted ) 4,495 0.90 
Jas. Perkins. ose © : 4 cn 4470, 0-0 
Chas. Turner ; oa wee ‘2. 0 fy BORO 
Stephens & Son, Limited . , é ! > 4,444 0.9 
DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 4 


POORE’S Traeing Papers (40 different kinds), 
POORK’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up | 


73 inches wide), : 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinda), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
* Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Bampier, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &« 
PHOTO OOPIES, PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster 
Telephone No, 3,185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.’ 
I cn SS RS ne 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTEHRED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


|. Gresham Works, _ 
|‘ NOTTINGHAM, ' 
And LONDON. 


ia ik 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped,raised,and 

repaired. No stoppage of 
2 Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 
\ Supplied and fixed, Esti 
mates free. Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS, ye 
~ “Blackburn, Nottingham." %.‘t - ¥¥ 


RDG OASES FOR THE AROHITEOT. 
- , Price 2s.- Office: 175 Strand, London, w.c ° " 


May 6, 1898.] 
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AYLESFORD. 


For erection of an iron shed for the Aylesford Pottery Com- 


pany. 
W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey - : SAEAT "OO Gregar & Son ; ; f247,700 0 0 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. Patman & Fotheringham + + + ° 235,000 0 Oo 
For erection of a porch and a stone staircase to the old town Pastas lar wanieh dered enti a he 3 
hall. Mr. W. H. Fox, borough engineer. Festina A Gom® : ; Rodent Kas 
Wee econ p ’ ; 2 i ee ni 8 PATTINSON & SONS, Ruskington (accepted). 198,211 0 0 
. oe Shih ois - ates 
J. Cox, 12 Oxford Street (accepted) . ie wees, TG), 0 


BATLEY CARR. 


For erection of boiler chimney at Old Mills. 


Kirk & SONS, architects, Dewsbury. 


C. WHITEHEAD & SONS, 
BECCLES. 


For erection of residence in Blyburgate Street, 
¥F. E. BANHAM, 


Mr. W. M. Crowfoot, J.P. Mr. 


Dewsbury (accepied ). 


Messrs. JOHN aS > 
District Counci 


W. GRIFFITHS, H 


Beccles, for 
architect, 


For erection of the Passmore Edwards 


CHADWELL HEATH. 
For erection of superstructure of lunatic asylum. Mr. LEWIS 
ANGELL, architect. 


CHERTSEY. 


For granite kerbing, channelling and crossings, for the Urban 


1. Mr. ARTHUR W. SMITH, surveyor. 
amilton House, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
(accepted ). 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
holiday home at 


Grange Road, Beccles. : n t 
G. E. Hawes. ; : : . - £1,547 9 0 Clacton-on-Sea, Essex, in connection with Sunday School 
G. A. Dunn “ . . s ‘ ci 351-050 Union. Mr. CHas. BELL, architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, 
F. J. Allen : ‘ 2 ‘ . a Ao. OO Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
E. J. HINDES, Beccles (accepted ) patie a t3t 50,0, 9 W. V. Goad ; sie of . » £07404, 7 Ge AO 
W. Saunders & Son. ° . Dl fon eee 
BIRMINGHAM. J. Shillitoe & Son : 7,350 0 O 
For erection of mortuary at Erdington. H. Everitt & Son : 7 TF5. OG 
FL SOLVE ASeale 3 , ‘ 4 ° paz, OO J. W. Dixon : 7,086 0 O 
W. Lee & Son : . 28 738 ‘OO J. Smith & Son. ‘ 6,939 9 Oo 
H. Hemming : . 6h 727 (12,0 E, West : 1, 0,990, "Ory © 
W. Sapcote & Sons. : ; ; : 700. O20 Haj linger. : ; : : : : 6,679:,05.0 
W. S. SEAMARK, Great Lister Street, Birming- J. S. HAMMOND & SON (accepted) . a . 6,599 © 0 
ham (accepted ) ‘ : y : é . 668 0 O 
BLAYDON-ON-TYNE. CLAYTON. 
For additions to temporary iron hospital. For erection of three houses and two shops. Mr. SAM. 
W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey ~ . £298 Oo oO SPENCER, architect, 344 Great Horton Road, Great Horton, 


CARDIFF. 


For painting external wood and iron-work of the Sanatorium, 
Mr. WILLIAM HaRPUR, borough engineer. 


Canton. 
E. Turner & Sons 
H. M. North 
Gough Bros. 


D. MULLENS (accepted) : 


Bradford. 


Pi 9. 9 Jap © 
capes «oe. 
104 9 


J. 


10) 
oO 
oO 
oO 


WORKED TO PLAN OR 
SPECIFICATION. 


BROKEN STONE, 


PavinG SETTS 
Clee WE in Polished Work. 
a eS 
Oo W. H. MURRAY & CO. 
47 & 48 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR, 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JoHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING 


WELLS & CO. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINCTON STREET, W. 


Telephone No. 193 Paddington. + 
Tele. Aad., ‘Welfaring, London.” Estimates Free. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


LIMITED, 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Specialties 


Hand Carving of every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


ASES for BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.O 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


SPECIFICATIONS, 
CONTRACTS, 
PLANS, 


with great expedition by 


PARTRIDGE 


Architects & Surveyors’ Lithographers, 
191 & 192 FLEET STREET, 


AND 


4 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C€ 


Liberal Discounts according to arrangements. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 


Lithographed in Best Style and 


_ ano COOPER, 


Accepted tenders. 
E. Balmforth, mason. 
S. Benn, joiner. 
J. Smithie, slater. 
Drake & Son, plasterer. 
A. Walton, plumber. ° 


J. Noble & Sons, painter. 


| JOHN CLARKE, 


45,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0, 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WiREW ORE. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 
| Nursery fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &e. 
| Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
| Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. 
Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 
| ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, London." 
BPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS. 


a 
| 


2-PLY 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING 


| With or without Boards. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 


(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


WALL TIES. 


No, 2, 


Illustrations, 
Prices, & Number 
to the cwt. of 
eleven different 
patterns on appli- 

cation to 


NOYES & (C0. 
soe we 


Wrought, 500inlcwt. 
No. 3. 


Wrought. 800in lewt. 
‘SURVEYING & DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, LEVELS 
| go £7 10s. to £12 5s. 
Drainage Level, £5 5s. 
THEODOLITES, 
£18 10s. to £26 10s. 
SETS OF 
DRAWING INST'S, 
3rass : 
13s. 6d., 253., and 42s. 
Electrum, as ‘Figured, 
¥| OTs. 6d., 63s., 95s , to £12. 
mmm T-squares, Angles, &c. 


SECOND-HAND LEVELS, THEODOLITES, ETC., © 
By the most eminent makers at greatly reduced prices. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. . 
|nstruments Rep aired, Adjusted, Exchanged and Purchased, 


THE ARCHITECT. & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SR 


CLAY TON—continued. 


For erection of two through houses and house and shop. Mr. 
SAM. SPENCER, architect, 344 Great Horton Road, Great 
Horton, “Bradford. 

Accepted tenders. 
E. Balmforth, mason. 
S. Benn, joiner. 
J. Smithies, slater. 
J. Drake & Son, plasterer. 
B. Ingham, plumber. 


DEVONPORT. 
For erection of a bathing platform at the Morice Town bathing 


place. Mr. JOHN BuRNs, Pavone surveyor. 
“‘T. Jenkin & Son . : ; 6324-10 “SO 
H. E. Skinner 268 0 oO 
C..L. DUKE, Plymouth (accepted) 160 0 oO 


DONCASTER. 
JF or alterations in the Lincolnshire stand at the race common. 


W. ANELAY, Doncaster (accefp/ed ) tt 349 cinco 
' DUNDEE. 
For construction of sewer, Rockfield Street. 
P. GERRITY (accepted ) ; Bhe A keloves Wada! 


ZAST FINCHLEY. 


For erection of a mertuary chapel at the cemetery, for the 
Islington Vestry. Messrs. FoRSYTH & MAULE, archi- 
tects, 16 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


ley 


McCormick & Sons . £3575 0:0 
W. Wade . 3,195 \ O'nO 
Marchant & Hirst 3,186° 0 oO 
General Builders, Limited 3,100 O_o 
GOUGH & Co., Hendon (accepted) . 3,054° 02:0 


For building a branch store at West Thurrock, Grays. 


ESSEX—continued. 


i Bae hs Lawrence . : : ; : -41,145 0 0 

G. B. Rons A : pote ef 1,075 0 o 

He); Garter ~~ . 1,060 0 0 

H. R. Rons, London Road (accepted ) Iolo 0 o 
FARNHAM. 


For erection of laundry and kitchen’ and alterations at work- 


house. Messrs. FRIEND & LLoyD, architects, Grosvenor 

Road, Aldershot. 
W. Smith . : 4 OS J : - £4,692 0 0 
Grdkemp ”), : ‘ a0 ae : . 4,629 0 o 
H. Hutchinson . 4,600 0 o 
Tompsett & Co. ‘ 4,593 9 oO 
GODDARD & SONS, Farnham (accepted). 4,550 0 o 
Crossby & Co.* 5 3 4,098 0 o 

* Error in estimate. 
FOOTS CRAY. 
For erection of iron mission-hall. 

W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey - £12730, 0 


GIFFNOCK AND GIFFEN. 
For construction of a line of railway 15 miles in length, from 
Giffnock to Giffen. 
M. M’ALPINE & Sons, Glasgow (accepted) . £200,000 0 0 
GREENHITHE. 
For reconstruction of timber wharf. 
_Pedrette & -Co. 


Also tendered UCeeheate & Ca 
& Co. 


- £2,305 15 4 
Coiven & Co., Hocking 


GREENOCK. 
For constructing brick and pipe sewers, with manholes, flushing 
tanks, &c., in Port Glasgow Road, East Hamilton Street 
and Pottery Street. Mr. A. J. TURNBULL, burgh surveyor. 


ESSEX. | . W. G. Flett - £4,326 5 8 

For erection’ of a teacher’s residence at Paslow Common J. Watson & Son - 4,244 14 8 

schools, Ongar. Mr. R. MAWHOOD, architect, Chelms- W. Simpson 3,999 17 4 

ford. J. Walker . : 3,719 13 4 

F. Noble & Son . SADE 42 oO R. Aitkenhead & Sons 3,698 18 Io 

H. Barlow oN T SORA J. Drysdale 3,615 17> 3 
R. Lennon . 370120. +O W. POLLOCK, 166 London Road Glasgow (ac- 

Drury . 5 : : 330 0 O cepled) . ‘ é ‘ . 3508 10g = 7 

KNIGHT, Epping (accepted) 5 p : 3253 Onto Burgh surveyor’s estimate 3,040 12° 4 


TONE. 


STONE. | 


MOU RED DOORS 


AUTOMATIC OR NON-AUTOMATIC. 


A STEEL SHEATHED WOODEN DOOR 
WHICH IS FIREPROOF. 


Be ero es ENDORSED BY THE FIRE OFFICES COMMITTEE. 
ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, AND WILL NOT BUCKLE NOR WARP. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
Ltd., 


DOWSON, TAYLOR ' & COMPANY. 
[4 VICTORIA STREET LONDON; AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams, “ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” ESTABLISHED ESTABLISHED 1861. National Telephone, No. 7022, _ 


JOHN BROTHERTON LIMITED, 


Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. ~~ 


MAKERS OF IRON AND. STEEL TUBES FOR EWERY PURPOSE. 
scien eas A RP iy: FOR ewrnie. oe 
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a eS SUPPLEMENT. ee 
| a teen A eer 


HULL. 
Fer alterations and extensions to Messrs. J. A. Hopper & Co.’s 
premises, Dock Street. Mr. GEO. THORPE, architect, 
1 St. Mary’s Chambers, Lowgate, Hull. 


LONDON. 


For repairs to shop premises, Newington Green Road, N. 
Messrs. FOULSHAM & HERBERT RICHES, architects, 3 
Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.C., and 


HOCKNEY & LIGGINS (accepted ) 2291 17.0 
KEIGHLEY. ' oF 

For taking-down’and altering, re-erecting and making additions 

to the wood and cofrugated iron superstructure of the 


temporary smallpox hospital, Morton Banks. Messrs. 


Bromley-by-Bow, E. 
B. BLISSENDEN (accepted) . £205 «018 
For pulling-down and rebuilding 50 Rupert Street, Haymarket. 
Messrs. CHAMBERS & DEWES, architects, 4 Bloomsbury 
Place, W.C. 


JOHN JUDSON & Moore, architects, York Buildings, Dore nies, £2195 9 0 

Keighley. ee ; Anley x BIGOMLONS 

H. WALKER, Park Road, Bingley (accepted ). Lathey Bros. 2,130 0) 0 

: KILBURN. | : Whitehead 2,125.0 0 

For alterations and additions and drainage to No. Io! High Perkins . J , . f ‘ é 2,119 0 O 

Road. — F. G. MINTER (accepted ) . : : . 2, 100)40).,0 
Henry Line. : : : : . : 2519) 0 0 LONG FRAMLINGTON. 

ences ; ‘ se A 2 For water supply to New Moor Hall, Long Framlington, com- 

’ a ee ee rasa Ae 
Parait & Ca * 41g 0 0 prising furnishing and laying about 1,080 yards of 1} inch 


. : : oh Nh C cast-iron coated socketed pipes, complete. 
* Accepted conditionally. ; a ated p 


Reid’s Foundry and Engineering Co., Limited. £81 10° Oo 
LEEDS. — E. Dobson . : ‘ ‘ é , 67) 14,510 
For erection of two houses, Victoria Park Estate, Bramley. WILKIN & DICKMAN, Alnwick (acceffed ) 66.5.5". 9 


Mr. H. SwANWICK, architect, 101 Burley Lodge Road, 


Leeds. LOWER EDMONTON. 


For erection of six-roomed houses in. blocks of eight. Mr. 


W. H. Nichols, bricklaying and masonry £395 0) 0 ; Ae agg. 
Irving & Bristow, carpentry and joinery 284 19 Oo - a BOND, architect, 19 Villiers Street, Charing Cross, 
Story & Co., plumbing and glazin M2 127 kd ee 
J. H. Brook, plastering meets 50 II, o A. F. Almond i£245-.0: 0 
J. Atkinson & Son, slating . B80, oO C. Sears : pe Teh 
LEYTON. A. Burrage : . 210 70: 10 
For erection of the Lord Clyde,public-house. Messrs. FOUL- Se ae CEI ORS » one rete 
SHAM & HERBERT RICHES, architects, 3 Crooked Lane, || Fatih an are Re ee a Ai 
King William Street, London, E.C., and | Bromley-by- |) Cy A Edwards renee is ee : 
T 2 amen supplied. M4816 0 0 W. C. Eapy, Shirland Road, Paddington (ac- 
Hawe& Sarda : 5 ; ; ots 2 cepted for eight houses each) . ‘ , ; 4100. 10.0 
cr ee P : %; hk on o: Mae COHEN, Victoria Road, Kilburn (accepted 
. +) if 1 
J. & H. Cocks 4,365 0 0 for eight houses each) ; ; : ». »£68,10 oO 
T. Osborn & Sons 4,498 oO oO NEWBURY. 
A. Porter . 4,457 © ©| For erection of house, cartsheds, stables, &c., King’s Road. 
S. R. Lamble 4,453 0.0 Mr. S. J. LEE VINCENT, surveyor. : 
C. Dearing & Son 4,370 0 O EF. & H. James . ‘ : : : £1,479. 9 O 
G. E. Todd’& Co. 7 a Ne) G. Elms & Sons ? : : 1,410.5 @ 0 
P. HART (accepted) . Z,t5t 0... 0 C. W. AbEY, Newbury (accep/ed ) 1,372." 04).0 


AVOID FREEZING 


Blue Caps Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, and most Effective Removable Covering extant, to prevent 
' Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &¢., &¢., in Private Houses and Publie Buildings. 
Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows :—‘‘ We have pleasure in stating that the work done by you is 
entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 
specialties will induce business.—We are, &c., &c.” 


OF PIPES, ETC. 


For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 


THE GAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIM. Head Offices: 8 Minories, London, E.C 


RUSTLESS__ 


IFURNAGE PANS. {= 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. \ RUSTLESS. 
\\s- 


Nl 
GUARANTEED TO BE «RUSTLESS, AND 
AFFORD PERFECT PROTECTION TO LINEN. tit? 


Se 


ia Sole Makers THE RUSTLESS IRON Cco., 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD’ BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


Pcr able 
istern 


LONDON AND GENERAL 


Hoase Olstern fitted 
with a Oistern Filter. 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Oharcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attenti ti 
superier to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, Movanber 1867 7 ond’ May 197 0 = 
. The Lancet, January 12,1867. ; 
- Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 28, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1873, 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s, to £3. | 
Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinbur; 


at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.B.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Med: 
London, Middlesex, Bt. George's, St. Mary's, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and nablonn Lanasis gavtugnn! Mee eationn Deaeition ha 


and at all the Schools estab: shed by the Schoo! Board fer Lcndcn. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. 5 7 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting impurities in Water, 10s. 6d, and 21s. each. ee ones — Baeweeae abd Fanes Fillers, rose, Oo 


- 357 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
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T. Westacott 


4,942 For alterations and additions to Westfield House. Messrs. » 


NEWINGTON. SHEFFIELD. 
For erection of an electric-light station, For erection of a lock-up at Norton Woodseats. Mr. J. SomEs © 
J. Tyerman F 5 : . . :£14,170 0 0 STORY, surveyor. ce 
Balaam Bros. . : ; 4 : 2 «13,600 0° © J. Fidler - . F ‘ : - £2,676 0 o 
SHARPINGTON, Nunhead (accepted ) A ay A226 OG O J. Franklin ‘ F ° . ° + 2,540 15 0 
C. G. Hill. F . A 4 : . » 12,790 0 0 Groom & Co. . . . ‘ . . - 2,351 I oO 
NEWPORT. J. H.. Hirst ° . o ‘ ‘ 2;225° 0 6 
For erection of Board-room and offices in Queen’s Hill. W. Walkerdone i Y Y : r es Oe 
Messrs. B. LAWRENCE & SON, architects, Dock Street, Knowles & Son, , . . Z f © Bh) em 
Newport. Davison & Sons ; : : ° ° « 2,175 11, 
T.G. Diamond : as E : : £5,300 G. Wacc, Derby (accepted ) r) 6 e 6 1,884 19 7 
Gradwell & Co.. : : ‘ 5,227 t 
J. Charles . 5 es 5,095 SOWERBY BRIDGE. 


e >= © ® «© @ 


ots Oe @.: Sw 6) oe 


t 7 Parhtt +, : 4,850 RICHARD HORSFALL & Son, architects. 
- Linton. ‘ » 4,800 Accepted tenders. 
ee e ree. : - «4,687 W. Sutcliffe, Sowerby, Bridge, mason. 
EC ‘Tok aa nd. eae Sea 8 Loo see J. Stafford, Sowerby Bridge, plumber. 
J. Meee te . : : : . . ie G. Whiteley, Sowerby Bridge, slater and plasterer. 
d 


990000000000 
C900020000 000 


A. S. Morcan & Co., God frey Road (accepted Niudaos A. Holstead, West Parade, Halifax, joiner. 
NEW TREDEGAR. © 


For erection of tiwenty-t h ( h ). Mr GC TAVISTOCK. 
c Chiko ote Oe ene. ‘7 EO | For erection of additional classrooms, library and appurtenances 
tps apes MP uiitys House, Ystrad Mynach. at Kelly College, and for alterations and additions to 


Tee ; ‘ : ‘ : £245 by Courtenay House, adjacent. _ Mr. H. J. SNELL, architect, 
ThormaciBee: 13 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 
A ° 8 e ° ° e ° 213 Io oO ‘ 
D, AV. Bash oth ho W. G. Goad: . 7 ° ‘ ‘ ® » 410,772 0 © 
DAVIES BRos Abercarne (accepted) Shea se teee fo) Bie lt 
i v : Reh M : e ie Blowey Cae e e 6 a e 10,260 Oo 0O 
PLUMSTEAD. Blackell & Shepherd : F ° « 10,107 0 oO 
For erection of underground convenience in High Street. Mr. AR. Lethbridge& Son, . . 4, 10.070 oe 

W. (Oi Gow, surveyor. A. Andrews . ° e e 8 8 a 9,985 Oo oO 
Doulton & Co. , : , “ : : £2,417 0 0 Lapthorn & Co. : : : - ° «+ 9,436 0 0 
C. Foreman ; . 3 : ‘ : » 2,393" 0.0 J. P. BERRY, West Hoe, Plymouth (accepted) 9,400 0 © 
E. Proctor : : : . : ° 12,385 40, 6 
THOMAS & EDGE, Woolwich (accepted) , §° 25335 v0.00 WALES. 

; ROTHBURY. For completion of District Council offices at Cymmer. Mr 
‘For extension of the water supply at Long Framlington. Mr. G. F. LAMBERT, architect, Bridgend. 

J. WAKE, surveyor, Rothbury. J. Hughes, Morriston .°) .4-) "er £700 0 oO 
Reid’s Foundry and Engineering Co., Limited . £238 10 0 W. Lewis, Maesteg : ‘ ‘ »°550 0 oO 
E. Dobson. ; 4 : ; A : 5.1616 12-0 W. Francis, Bridgend . ° ’ ’ ‘ « 539 00 
WILKIN & Dickman, Alnwick and Glanton (ac- E. Jones, Cymmer, R.S.O. ., ’ ‘ ¢ 519 15 Oo 


COPED) re idan «Rar Goa ae oie eee 178 14 9| W.J. Jackson, Porthcawl , §) 512.10 10 
Ww 6 N = i L. L’sS Ee - LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, &e.) 


MICNEILL’S SLAG WOOL "9 “tion, for Feeproonng and 
AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, 


Lists, Samples, and full Particulars free on application to— 


=". WDECNEZI.E. & CGO... HEAD OFFICE, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, EC. 
_ SOMERSET _WHARR, 


SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, near GLASGOW. 
SS SNES) 5 up 
5 283. 285 roTHERHITHE sr, LONdON, S.E,. 
283, 285 ROTHERHITHE ST. 
ie tip ae ee Sik: 


S Ze, 


wr> ), 


Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. GOES wee is 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


ESTABLISHED 185]. 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH & FOREIGN ASPHALTES. | 
LAID, a 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND a. 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH-HOUSES, &e. 


Parquet Floors Laid in Specially Prepared Asphalte. Highest References Given. - 
FALDO’S ASPHALTE IS UNSURPASSED FOR DAMP COURSES, VERTICAL WALLS, &ec. 


=z. NETITLE, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


MANUFACTURER OV 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &c. 


BOARDS for PAOKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for OONFEOTIONERS, &c., Cut to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills :—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELE PHONH Wo. e743. : 


v2.2 PERRY & CQ, mua FITTINGS, | 


9 mw ; CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
st BY APPOINTMENT. CANDELABR A, &c. 


1 ay pitta REPRODUCTIONS OF ts 
17 Grafton Street, Bond _Btreet, London. W. The FINEST EXAMPLES 
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(oo oi eile le ee ee RemaneeeaneTene 


WALES—continved.. 


For building a vestry room adjoining Bethania Independent 
chapel, Ogmore Vale. 


Wit. jacksoy *7al0'” 55 oem £305. 0 oO 
E. Jenkins . ; : 4 ; < : aE. 12," 4 
D. J. DAviEs, Blaengarw (accepted) .« . R25” O 
J. Hamer & Son , : : : . 270) 0 © 
¥or erection of a chapel, Groeslon. 
Pritchard Bros. . 2 : : oan), eij2gr 0 O 
W. J. Griffith . : “ ° é = 1,000 -9 O 
W. Owen . - : : . ‘ : é 220 0) 0 
G. ROBERTS, Penygroes (accepted) . : 5) 


WOODFORD. 


For work at Gwynne House. Mr. HERBERT RICHES, archi- 
tect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.C. 
Work to greenhouses, stabling, &c. 


T. OSBORN & SONS (accepted ) 9 L490 ").99°0 
General decorations at house. 
W. TaccG (accepted) . . : . 2 $250" 0 © 
WOOLWICH. 
or erection of iron shed, for Messrs. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph 
Works. 
W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey : : 7 £224. OO 


THE new buildings of the London School of Medicine for 
“Women, opened on Monday last for the use of the students, is 
a complete set of laboratories comprising on the ground floor a 
large chemical laboratory, with thirteen windows, with a lec- 
turer’s private room and a research room ; on the next storey a 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


In order to decrease the cost of tracing, it is becoming in- 
creasingly the practice in drawing offices where several copies 


| of a plan are required to have one tracing made by hand in the 


ordinary way, and the remainder taken by photography. 
Copies can be taken in blue, black or brown lines on white 


| paper or linen, and can be coloured up to look like hand-made 


drawings ; there is also an additional advantage that they are - 
accurate reproductions of the original, and the dimensions on 
one tracing only need be checked. To produce good copies it 
is essential that the tracings should be made with good black 
or brown lines which will not admit the daylight to pass 
through, and that a strong light should be available. The 
former depends on the draughtsman, the latter is beyond his 
control. The urgency with which copies are frequently required 
and the great uncertainty of daylight, especially in London and 
other large cities, has led to the introduction of apparatus for 
copying by artificial light. Overlooking the essential difference 
which exists between rays of light proceeding from a source at 
an almost infinite distance and rays proceeding from a source 
at best but a few feet away, the copyist in his earliest applica- 
tion of artificial light to the process used the same frames as 
for daylight copying, and in consequence of the waste of light 
the cost was found so great that the production by this means 
was strictly limited. 

Within the past eighteen months Messrs. B. J. Hall & Co., 
of 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, have introduced a patent 
artificial light copier, constructed on correct scientific prin- 
ciples. The tracings to be copied are attached to the outside 
of a cylindrical glass frame, and the light is placed inside the 
cylinder, and so regulated that an even exposure can be 
obtained with great economy of light. 

With this apparatus it is found that the cost for artificial 
light does not in the ordinary way amount to as much in a year 
as the rental of a suitable flat on which the frames might be 


exposed to sunlight ; add to this the advantages that prints can 
be taken at any time and under any atmospheric. conditions, 
and that the printing-room need not be placed at the top of a 
high building, and it will become apparent that a great stride 
has been made in the art of copying by artificial light. There 
has been a steady and _ increasing demand for the new 
apparatus. The makers inform us that upwards of twenty of 
their patent copiers are in constant work in London alone, 
besides a great number in the provinces and on the Continent. 


physiological laboratory, extending like the first one over the 
entire length of the building ; an anatomy and dissecting room, 
and a dressing-room; and in the basement is a physical 
laboratory. The three large laboratories, all fitted to accommo- 
date seventy students at one time, are on an average 70 feet long 
by 30 feet broad. The cost of the building, erected by Messrs. 
Holloway Bros., is 7,000/.; the laboratories are. to be com- 
pletely fitted with the best and most recent apparatus at an 
estimated cost of 3,000/. Mr. J. M. Brydon is the architect. 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS. L™ 


TELEGRAMS, R LONDON DEPOTS— 
Head Offices: BA TEL. : 


4 OOLITE, LONDON.” G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 

me * OOLITE, SATH” L.& S.WR. Nine Ets, 8.W. 
IxconPoRATING PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OCORSHAM BATH STONE OO,, Ltd., 

R. J. MARSH & 00., Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. 
BOX GROUND. 


QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 


we ss 
,\ Af | CORSHAM DOWK. ge we COMBE DOWN. 
Se! ~—sC|s« CORNGRIT. eo oe To be STOKE GROUND. 
Ea ratered |. FARLEIGH, DOWN. 31,600 gO™ seanediny S| WESTWOOD GROUND, | __ Reseteret 


TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firme, La | TRADE MA pw 


} ESTIMATES GIVEN to ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS 
WD at AND SPECIFICATIONS. | 
aN ay g 


a 62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation north of Tottenham Court Road, § near Euston 5 Gower Street Stations), 
| 61 Grafton Street, DUBLIN; 75 Union Street, RYDE; 
202 Rue Royale, and 12 Rue de la Pompe, BRUSSELS. 
| ‘FACTORIES: Eagle Works, Hampstead Road; Albion Works, Drummond 


| Street; Stanhope Works, William Street ; Camden Works, High Street, 
Camden Town, N.W. 


| a HOTEL AND CLUB FURNISHING. 


} a Special Terms of payment may be arranged with the Manager of the Hotel Contract 
| Be he ie sae Department. ‘i 


WALNUT, OAK, or MAHOGANY SINGLE PEDESTAL 
WRITING TABLE, top lined with leather and drawers 
fitted with locks and keys, 3 ft. wide, £3 15 0 
3ft.6in, £4 5 0. 
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repeat orders for duplicate or larger sets, and some firms are 
working the apparatus constantly, even in the brightest 
weather, the certainty of results compensating fully for the 
small cost of electric current. 

Messrs. Hall & Co., besides making the apparatus, have an 
extensive photo-copying establishment, where the machines can 
be seen at work, and where architects who have no wish to 
become purchasers may have their tracings copied for hen:, 


CONTINENTAL TRIPS PER GREAT EASTERN 
RAILWAY. 


THE accelerated service to Hamburg (by which passengers 
leaving Harwich at 1o P.M. will reach Hamburg at 4.54 P.M. 
next afternoon) has greatly increased the facilities for visiting 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark during the present summer. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company have arranged 
through bookings and circular tours, which cover the finest 
portions of holiday Norway. 

For the comfort of passengers travelling from the Hook of 
Holland to North and South Germany and Switzerland, ar- 
rangements have been made for ruhning dining cars on the 
through express trains. The dining cars for Bale will com- 
mence running from May 1, via Miinster-am-Stein and va 
Mayence. 

Passengers landing at the Hook of Holland walk direct 
from boat to train. The Holland Railway Company run express 
trains with corridor carriages between the Hook, the Hague 
(for Scheveningen), the interesting towns of Leyden and 
Haarlem, and Amsterdam. 

From Amsterdam the Holland Railway has the direct con- 
nection with North Holland, the Zuyder Zee cities, and the 
Friesland Meres, by means of the Stavoren Steam Ferry 
across the Zuyder Zee. 

For the Rhine and South Germany passengers by the Hook 
reach Cologne (by through corridor carriages) at noon, and 
Berlin (also by through corridor carriages) and Bale (for 
Switzerland) in the evening. 


ee 
oo X= 


THE Holywell nev Intermediate and Technical Schools 
were opened on Saturday afternoon. 


Birmingham Works 
LONDON— 


ss 


iis 


el 
AN 


q 
i 


| i 
| i 


Water-tight, 
but are 
practically 
Dust and 
Draught 
Proof, 


21x 3x104 in. 


T 2170. 
LOCKPLATE WITHOUT 
FURNITURE, 45/- each. 


T 2172, 


MORTISE FURNITURE, 
WILKE'’S, 23/- set. 


TONKS, 


ART, NAVAL, CABINET, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND GENERAL 
BRASSFOUNDERS, 


PATENT METALLIC 
WOVEN STAIR TREAD. 


B EST HA N D-MA D F Supplied to H.M. Government 


for the Post Office, &e., and also {ff uy 

to S.W. Railway Co, N.E. Rail- ‘Mem 

way Co., &e., &¢. 

Slipping rendered 

| impossible! 
Practically noiseless, 


en cree eee eee 
PATENT CASEMENT FITTINGS | 
| tp eee 
Doors, Casements, Fanlights, &c., &c., fitted 
with the Patent Scro!] Weather Check. _ Are not only } 


HALF-SIZE SEOTION OF 
SCROLL WEATHER CHECK, 


Open ng inwards. : 


” 


Several large firms have been so satisfied that they have sent ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SUMMER. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. PAUL’3: NORTH-WEST TOWER FROM 
COLONNADE. BOTLrOM OF GEOMETRICAL STAIRCASE, | 
ee eee 
JESSOP’S BUILDING, KING STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Crosthwaite Schools, Keswick, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 


MEssRS. BERRY, CAMPBELL & Co., of 62 Watling Street, 
E.C., have recently carried out the contracts for the heating of 
the works of Messrs. Ross & Co., Limited, North Side, 
Clapham Common, by their low-pressure steam system, and 
also at Messrs. Borgzinner Bros., Red Lion Street, Clerken- 
well, and the new premises of Messrs. Smith & Wills in Wilson 
Street, Finsbury, E.C. 

Mr. E. V. BalLey has purchased the old-established 
business of Edwin Cotterill & Co., manufacturers of fire and 
burglar proof safes, patent locks, cash and deed boxes, of 
Climax Works, Livery ‘Street, Birmingham, and that of H. Ss. 
& F. L. Fear, spring makers, and informs us that Mr. Frank L, 
Fear, who has been connected with the management for the 
past twenty years, will be his responsible manager, which may 
be taken as a guarantee that the excellent quality of the goods 
will be maintained. 

MESSRS. JOHN JONES & SONS, of Walker’s Croft, Man- 
chester, have just carried out the whole of the railings and 
grates, grilles, &c., hat and coat hooks for the Derker Board 
schools, Oldham, which are possibly the largest Board schools 
in the country. Seating accommodation is provided for 2,000 
children. The architect is Mr. Thomas Taylor, of 29 Queen 
Street, Oldham. Messrs. John Jones & Sons are also fixing 
railing and grilles for Messrs. Winder & Taylor, architects, of 
Priory Chambers, Oldham, for the new Higginshaw Board 
schools, both of which are for the Oldham School Board. 
Among other important contracts which Messrs. Jones & Sons. 
are carrying out, we may mention the Oldham Joint-Stock 
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Bank new branch at Shore, near Oldham, of which Mr. Thomas 
Taylor is the architect, and the new County Court at War- 
rington, for H.M. Commissioners of Works. In each case the 
whole of the ornamental gates, railings and grilles are being 
made and fixed by Messrs. Jones & Sons. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Croydon County Council have unanimously resolved 


‘ to erect new fire-brigade stations at Croydon, Thornton Heath 


and South Norwood. 

THE Northampton master builders have conceded a half- 
penny per hour rise to the operative plasterers. The men had 
given a three-months’ notice for a penny rise. 

A BLOCK of buildings for church schools is to be erected at 
Kettering at a cost of about 5,000/., and the foundation-stone 
was laid on Saturday last. 

THE foundation-stone has been laid of the chapels at the 
new cemetery which is being formed at Brandwood End, King’s 
Norton, by the King’s Norton Rural District Council. 

FOUNDATION-STONES were laid of a school chapel for the 
Independent Methodists at Chorley on the 3oth ult. . The site 
for the new school is in Lyon’s Lane. It will cost about 1,600/. 
Land has also been taken for a new chapel. 

THE streets committee of the Corporation will meet at the 
Guildhall on Tuesday, 17th inst., for the purpose of receiving 
tenders for the construction of underground conveniences for 
both sexes in West Smithfield. Plans and specifications may 
be seen at the office of the engineer to the Corporation, Guild- 
hall. 

At the Marylebone County Court a man named Bradely 
claimed 300/. from a West-end firm of contractors for the loss 
of three fingers which were severed whilst he was engaged at 
a planing machine in defendants’ shop. The jury awarded him 
852. Judgment was accordingly entered on the higher scale. 

THE foundation-stone of the church of St. Aidan, in the 
parish of Bradford, Manchester, was laid on the 3oth ult. The 
site in Whyatt Street has been purchased for 600/., and the 
church (which will seat 500 persons), parish-room and parsonage, 
when erected, will cost 5,000/. It is proposed to make a new 
ecclesiastical district, of which the new church will form the 
centre. 
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No, 319.—The “‘ WORTLEY ” CARVED OAK |No. 
ARM-CHAIR, £4 15s. | 


ROM HEWETSONS NEW ILLUSTRAT 


320.—CARVED OAK HALL. COSY CORNER, 
6 ft. Gin. high, £2410s, - 


ARTISTIC FURNISHERS AND 
HIGH-CLASS DECORATORS, 


A BRICK arch at the reservoir in: course of construction at 
Harehills, Leeds, partially collapsed, carrying with it two 
labourers named Hall and Cameron. Both men sustained! 
slight scalp wounds, and were removed to their homes in 
Burmantofts in the infirmary ambulance. 

THE fire brigade committee of the Glasgow Corporation at 
a meeting held last Friday considered the: building regulations. 
in force in Glasgow, and came to the finding that the time had 
now arrived when work-rooms with ten employés or upwards 
be inspected to ascertain if the exits are sufficient. It was also 
felt that additional powers should be obtained under the 
Factory and Workshops Act for inspection of factories ; and it 
was meantime agreed to make a recommendation to the Dean 
of Guild Court that plans should not be passed until a docket 
was produced signed by the Master of Works and the chief of 
the fire brigade showing that sufficient exits were provided. 

THE foundation-stone of new public baths at Grangetown 
was laid on Saturday afternoon. The new buildings will 
consist of a swimming bath and slipper baths, with the bath- 
man’s and caretaker’s house above, and a public wash-house 
and laundry. The slipper baths are the portion now in course 
of erection, and these will form the central part of the building. 
The contract has been let to Messrs. Bastiman Bros., of 
Middlesbrough, for 1,736. The architect is Mr. Mitchel} 
Bottomley, of Middlesbrough and Leeds. 

THE proposal of the postal authorities to erect the new post 
office on asite in Hill Street, a narrow street off High Street, 
Arbroath, has given rise to much dissatisfaction. Strong repre- 
sentations have been made by the Town Council and the public 
on the subject, and these have received the support of Mr. 
John Morley, M.P. for the burghs, and the Hon. C. M. 
Ramsay. As the result of these representations instructions 
have been given by the postal authorities in London to the 
Board of Works in Edinburgh to prepare a plan of the new 
post office with the buildings brought forward to High Street, 
as desired by the community, the subject thereafter to be fully 
considered by the authorities. 


THE opening of a new central school for Pitlochry took 
place on Monday last. The building, which is one storey in 
height, contains accommodation for 620 pupils, and is admirably 
arranged. The total cost was about 6,00o/, and Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, of Perth, was the architect. 
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‘THE ceremony of opening the -new post office for Stranraer 
which has been erected in Charlotte Street, took place on the 
27th ult. The building has a very attractive appearance. The 
site has a frontage of 36 feet, and extends backwards 103 feet. 
The entire ground floor is devoted solely to the purpose of 
post-office work, the upper storeys:forming the postmaster’s 
residence, 

THE Dean and Chapter of Canterbury have met to con- 
sider the question of residence for the Primate within the 
cathedral precincts. There is a probability that the house 
lately occupied by Sir James Lyall will be acquired by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the purpose, and adapted by 
means of considerable extension. 

THE new Ardgowan school, under the management of 
‘Greenock School Board, was formally opened on Friday last. 
Situated near the Greenock Academy in Nélson Street, the new 
‘school in its architectural features is a comparatively plain 
‘building of three storeys, affording accommodation for about 
1,100 pupils. The building internally is spacious, and is excel- 
ently finished and equipped. On the ground floor are: class- 
zooms for the oral school for the deaf (now in Glebe School), 
teachers’ rooms, janitor’s house, covered playground for girls, 
‘cloak-room, &c. There are five class-rooms on the first floor, 
three of them for infants, and on the flat above seven class- 
rooms, principally for the advanced standards. 

A NEW Baptist church was opened at King’s Heath, Bir- 
mingham, on Wednesday last. It has been built partly on the 
site of the old chapel, which was removed to make way for the 
larger building, It is 72 feet-long by 43 feet wide, has tran- 
‘septs and a large chancel, and will accommodate about 500 
persons. The materials used are Leicestershire bricks, with 
Hollington stone for the dressings and the mullions’ of the 
windows. The ‘church is heated by hot-water pipes ifi the 
most approved manner’ It is well lighted on all sides. At the 
rear is the school erected some time ago. The work ‘has been 
carried out by Messrs. James Moffat & Sons, of South Road, 
Camp Hill, from the designs and under the superintendence of 
the architect, Mr. A. Harrison, of Queen Chambers, Colmore 
Row. The cost, including site, is about 7,000/. 

PAPER hanging by machine is the latest achievement, says 
the Werkstatt. The arrangement used for this purpose is 
provided with a rod upon which the roll of paper is placed. A 
paste receptacle with a brushing arrangement is attached in 


such a manner that the paste is applied automatically on the 
back of the paper. The-end of the wall paper is fixed at the 
bottom. of the wall, and the implement rises on the wall and 
only needs to be set by one workman. While the wall-paper 
unrolls, and, provided with paste, is held against the wall, an 
elastic roller follows on the outside which presses it firmly to 
the wall. When the wall-paper has reached the top, the work- 
man pulls a cord, whereby it is cut off from the remainder of 
the roll. 

PAPER floors are increasing in popularity in Germany, 
which is readily explained by the many advantages they possess 
over wooden flooring.. An important advantage consists in the 
absence of joints, whereby accumulations of dust, vermin and 
fungi dangerous to health are done away with. The new paper 
floors are bad conductors of heat and sound, and, in spite of 
their hardness, have a linoleumlike, soft feel to the foot. The 
cost is considerably lower than that of floors made of hard 
wood. The paper mass receives a small addition of cement as 
binder and is shipped in bags in powder form. The mass is 
stirred into a stiff paste, spread out on the floor, pressed down 
by means of rollers and painted with oakwocd, nutwood or 
mahogany colour, after drying. 

ST, MARY’s CHURCH, Maldon, Essex, is in urgent need of 
repair, and funds are being sought for the purpose. It appears 
that the belfry sadly needs attention, and the stonework of the 
tower, to be rendered safe, requires to be wholly repointed. 
Of the six bells, one has been broken for many years, one fell 
when being rung on July 15, 1896, and the other four are in 
danger of falling whenever they are’rung. The bell-frame 
itself is decayed, and is in pressing need of attention, With 
regard to the tower, 25/. is already owing for repointing the 
lower part of the stonework, which was in a most dilapidated 
condition, several stones having fallen out, and all being loose 
and unsafe ; the upper part still needs attention. cae 

THE annual meeting. of the Durham and Northumberland 
Archeological Society was held in Bishop Cosin’s Library, 
Palace Green, Durham, on the 26th ult. ‘The Rev. W. Green- 
well was unanimously re-elected. president of the Society, and 
Mr. Knowles was elected hon. secretary in the place of Mr. 
John Booth, who has resigned through ill-health. Mr, J. G. 
Gradon was re-elected secretary and treasurer, and the vacancy 
on the committee caused by the death of Mr. W. H. D. Long- 
staffe was filled by the appointment of Sir William Crossman. 
It was announced that the portrait of the president was now 
nearly completed, and would be presented in the Cathedral 
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lf the roofs of some of the houses burnt 
down in the City had been covered witt 
copper instead of zinc (which blazes), or leac 
(which melts), the fire would have been 
arrested at these buildings, as the flames 
could not have escaped through the roof 
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Library at Durham on May 9. A vote of condolence on the 
death of Mr. Longstaffe was passed. It was decided to visit 
the following places during the ensuing summer, viz. in North- 
umberland, Ryton, Newburn, Howden-on-the-Wall, and 
Dunston ; and in Durham, Southchurch, St. Helens (Bishop 
Auckland), Escomb ; in Yorkshire, Mount Grace ; and for the 
two days’ meeting, Furness Abbey, &c., or (alternatively ac- 
cording to railway arrangements) Malton, Sheriff Hutton, and 
other places. The President afterwards’ delivered his usual 
presidential address, reviewing the principal places visited 
during the past year. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


MEMORANDA have been issued by the Board of Trade, 
stating the nature of the proposals contained in the Provisional 
Orders included in the Electric-lighting Provisional Orders 
Bills, Nos. 1 to 4, showing that the twenty-two local authorities 
which it is proposed to empower to undertake electric lighting 
within the areas under their control are the Corporations of 
Hereford, the Airdrie Burghs, Brechin, Hamilton, Rothesay, 
Ossett, Rotherham, Batley, Lewes, Chichester, and Doncaster, 
the King’s Norton Rural District Council, and the Urban Dis- 
trict Councils of Dartford, East Ham, Ilfracombe, Rawmarsh, 
Hornsey, Ilford, Leigh-on-Sea, Barnes, Hove (Altrincham), 
and Leatherhead. ; 

THE electric lighting committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council met on Friday last and adjusted the provisional 
estimates for the ensuing year, 1898-99. The expenditure is 
estimated at 49,250/., and the revenue at 51,350/., leaving a 
surplus of 2,000/. to be carried to the credit of the rates, after 
providing 6,000/. for the reserve fund. For the current year— 
1897-98—the expenditure was estimated at 33,390/., and the 
revenue at 35,455/., leaving a surplus of 2,065/. to be carried to 
the credit of the rates, after providing for 4,o00/. to be con- 
tributed to the reserve fund. 

THE Corporation of Glasgow will shortly be called upon, 
says the Glasgow Herald, to consider a gigantic scheme for 
supplying electric current within the whole municipal area. 
Mr. Chamen, the newly appointed engineer, has submitted a 
report on the matter to the electricity works sub-committee of 
the Corporation, and that committee has approved generally of 
the suggestions made. The report will next come before the 


electricity committee. It states that the Waterloo Street 
station, with its capacity for 3,300 horse-power, was completely 
overloaded during the fog last winter, and as the increase in the © 
number of lamps fixed had been, on an average of five years, 
about 30 per cent., this meant, with the erection of over 100 lamps 
on the Springburn electric tramway route, a necessity for 
at least 100 horse-power additional. Waterloo Street statiom 
being taxed to its utmost capacity, a. new site has been 
purchased at Port Dundas, where work had already been 
begun, and arrangements had been made for the purchase of 
another site for a. generating station on the south side of the 
river, near Eglinton Street station, At Port Dundas there 
would be no difficulty in installing some 30,000 horse-power, 
and at the southern station another 15,000. The question of 
distribution had also to be considered. Waterloo Street statiom 
was at present distributing current at a pressure of too and 
200 volts, but the Board of Trade regulations now permitted 
current to be supplied at 250 and 500 volts, which enabled the 
current to be carried much further, and saved very largely 
in the amount of copper required in the distributing 
mains and feeders, the saving being about 50 per cent. The 
new plant already ordered for Port Dundas was designed to- 
supply current at the increased pressure, and the plant for the 
southern station could be similarly designed. There would be 
no difficulty in supplying feeding-points about 2 miles distant 
from each of the new generating stations, and in further sup- 
plying an area of about half a mile radius from such distant 
feeding-points. This area practically included the whole muni- 
cipality, so that there would be no necessity for resorting to 
high-tension current. The use of the increased voltage 
rendered it impossible to work the new stations in connection 
with the same mains, which at present distributed the energy 
from Waterloo Street, and so it would be _ desirable 
in time to relieve that station of its entire load. The’ capital 
expenditure detailed in the report is 551,000/., made up as fol- 
lows :—Capital expenditure at present, 150,000/.; capital expen- 
diture proposed in report, 396,000/.; cost of removal of Water- 
loo Street plant, 5,000/. The surest way to arrive at a low rate 
of charge for the supply of electric light, concludes Mr. 
Chamen, is to make the concern as large as possible, so that 
the sooner the capital expenditure contemplated in the report is 
reached the better. He therefore recommends (1) that, in 
addition to the 95,000/. to which the Corporation already stand 
committed, a further expenditure of 61,000/. be authorised for 
the Port Dundas station and mains, and (2) that an expenditure 
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VULCANITE ROOFING. 


Since the introduction of the patent Vulcanite Roofing into this country it has been adopted 
by a great number of leading architects for Public and Private Buildings, Hotels, Schools, Hospitals, 
'Tneatres, Mills, Warehouses, Breweries, Shops, Villas, Dwelling-houses, &c. j 

The temperature of the rooms immediately beneath the roof is more even in winter and summer 
than under any other roof. When properly laid repairs are never required, and all roofs are 
guaranteed, The roof-surface can be used as a garden, or for any other purpose. ‘he cost of 
construction is less than even for a slate or tiled roof. 
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SHEET ASPHALTE for DAMP-COURSE, WATERPROOFING VAULTS, BRIDGES, 
TUNNELS, &e., is manufactured’ teady for use in lengths of 40 feet, and any width up to 40 
inches, being more convenient than the usual damp-course slabs, and saving laps. Price lower and 
quality much superior to any similar article in the market. 

SHEET ASPHALTE for ROOFING SHEDS, LIGHT BUILDINGS, &e., and for 
SARKING under slates or tiles, manufactured in five different qualities and in rolls of 15. super- 


ficial yards. It is easily laid, very inexpensive, much superior to felt roofing, and requires no. 
annual coating. 


Full particulars, Catalogues, Detail Sketches, Estimates, re Vulcanite Roofing ; Samples, Prices, &c., 
re Sheet Asphalte, free, 


THE PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING & ASPHALTE CO., LTD. 


L Hi 
28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. ' 


Inquiries from the North of England, Scotland, and Ireland, please address to Laganvale, Belfast. 
Agents wanted in all districts where not yet.represented for laying of-Vuleanite Roofs and Sale of Sheet Asphalte. 
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of 108,0002. be authorised for the South Side station and mains. 
The expenditure would be spread over a period of about two 
years. 


THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT 
‘COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE latest departure of the Incandescent Gaslight Company is 
likely to completely revolutionise the system of gaslighting, for 
the-new burners offer advantages which no consumer can 
afford to disregard, and the exhibition which has been held at 
Niagara Hall, Westminster, during the present week has been 
a valuable object-lesson on the extension of the possibilities of 
gas as an illuminant.’ Among the advantages referred to are‘a 
perfectly pure white light in place of the greenish tint which 
many found objectionable, especially for domestic lighting; the 
absence of chimneys, which under the old system are a 
frequent source of expense and annoyance; an increased length 
of life for the mantles; the introduction of different sized burners, 
which, as shown at the exhibition, range from about 25 candle- 
power to 1,000 candle-power; more perfect’ combustion and 
‘consequently less, in fact practically no smoke; and last, but 
certainly not of least importance, a remarkable reduction in the 
consumption of gas, a 27 candle-power light, for instance, 
consuming only 1 cubic foot of gas per hour. ‘The new burners 
are admirably adapted to indoor decoration, and the intro- 
duction of globes of various shapes and colours gives this light 
a much more attractive appearance than is associated.,with 
the’ old burners." A large variety of designs, many of ‘them 
of extremely decorative effect, was shown at the exhibi- 
tion, and many others are in course of manufacture. Perhaps, 
however, the most valuable aspect of the innovation.is in 
connection with street lighting, wherein the new burners,offer 
advantages which the present system cannot pretend to give. 
Lighting authoritiés cannot disregard a burner which, with,,a 
consumption of 2°2 cubic feet, gives a light of 55 to 60 candle- 
power, as against 12} candle-power given with 5 cubic feet, 
which means nearly five times as much light with a saving of 
2°8 cubic feet of gas per burner per hour. Taking 4,000 hours 
as the burning period of a street burner, that shows a yearly 
saving of over 11,000 cubic feet, which at 2s. 6d. a thousand 
would mean 27s. 6d. per burner per annum saved by the 
adoption of this system, and at the same time five times as 
much light is obtained as before. 


NEW RESERVOIRS AT STAINES. 


ON Saturday, April 30, the first sod at the commencement of 
the works for the new water reservoirs at Staines was turned 
by, Mr. Boulnois, M.P., chairman of the Staines Reservoirs 
joint committee. He said that the committee intended to 
impound water and deliver it, after proper purification, for the 
use of London. The water companies were public benefactors, 
for they not only supplied water but prevented lands by the 
riverside from being flooded, and for this the landowners should 
be grateful to them. In the Thames there were 1,000 or 1,200 
million gallons going to waste after the companies had taken 
all they wanted, and why with such a natural supply provided 
by Providence any one should desire to go 100 or 150 miles for 
water that was no better he was at a loss to understand. But 
the project of going to Wales was somewhat discredited, less 
being heard of it every day, and the Londoner, after a surfeit 
of commissions, would say he. was ‘perfectly satisfied with the 
present supply. The companies would get no pecuniary return 
from these reservoirs, and yet it was alleged that they were not 
doing their duty to the consumers. ie 
‘The reservoirs are being constructed by the New River, the 
West Middlesex and the Grand Junction Water Companies 
jointly, in accordance with a recommendation of Lord Balfour’s 
Commission. They are of public interest not only as an 
engineering work of considerable magnitude, but also in rela- 
tion to the water supply of London. The last Royal Com- 
mission on metropolitan water supply considered and approved 
in-its main features a scheme drawn up, by Messrs. Hunter & 
Fraser, which provided a solution of the water question for at 
least. the next half-century. They proposed that all the London 
water companies should combine and construct, near Staines, 
a. series of reservoirs, as required from time to time by 
increasing demand, in which the clean waters of a subsiding 
flood should be impounded and stored against periods of 
drought, when the abstraction of the amount of water neces- 
sary for London’s daily. use might unduly reduce the flow of 
the river. , 
Unfortunately it was not found possible to secure the ad- 
hesion of all the companies to such a joint scheme. In these 
circumstances three of the companies, the New River, the West 
Middlesex and the Grand Junction, in 1895 resolved to under- 
take the project themselves, with such modifications, however, 
that it represents merely a partial fulfilment of the scheme 
proposed to the Royal Commission, and accordingly instructed 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-81, THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL, IN ADDITION TO FIRST-CLASS HONOURS 
; ADELAIDE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1887, THE FIRST ORDER OF MERIT; — 
SOUTH AFRICAN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, KIMBERLEY, 1892, GOLD MEDAL 
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Cabinet, Builders’, Furnishing, « Naval Brass Foundry, 
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LONDON SHOWROOMS, 57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. — 
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SPECIALTIES 3 


Patent Window Openers, for Opening, Closing & Securely 
Fastening Fanlights, Casements, Skylights, &e. 


CARTLAND’'S PRESTON’S 
PATENT WINDOW OPENER. PATENT SCREW ADJUSTMENT. 
A 
A2740 A2741 All ea, 
Brass. Iron. &x15, 8/6 
5/6 12in. 3/6 2x 18, 11/6 
6/- 14in. 4/- A 
6/9 16in.. 4/6 isnt Seow 
7/6 18in. 5/- x15, 7/8 
10]: 24in. 6/- $18. 10/- 
each. ~ eiat 
LILLY’S ite 
PATENT FANLICHT OPENER. BEANLAND’S QUADRANTS. 
na083 9052 
3/9. Iron, Brass. 
| 1/23 12in, 4/8 
| nab4 1/11 16in. 6/8 
3/6 2/2. 18in. 8)- 
each, each, 


Original Patentees and Manufacturers of Cartland’s Patent 
Helical, Climax, Adjustable, and Reliable Door Springs. 


5753 Iron. 5388 ae 
me a @) 21]- 28/- 36/- doz 
5754 press, | CUD } sao 
‘ ene 240) | } 5356 Brass. 
5 z 13]- With 2in. Shoe, <r 4: 5 Gin. 
per pair. 16/6 each. ~ 85/- 45]- 55]- doz 


MACKIE’S PATENT “DEFIANCE” : 
HYDRAULIC WATERTICHT FLOOR SPRING AND CHECK. 


Size of Plate 906 
12x8in, ” 80/- 
Size of Box, With top centre. 
102 x6 x 33 in. ) and brass shoe any size. 


This Floor Spring is suitable for any sized door, and can be regulated 

to suit any force required. 
The box is watertight and weatherproof, a distinct advantage when 
fixed in Banks, Board Schools, Libraries, and similar places, wh1¢ the 
floors are frequently washed down. au 
‘It is also sent complete with an outer bcx to fix into floor, to facilitate 
‘the spring being taken out when necessary. 


Working Models. of these and. other 


Specialties may be seen at our. newly-fitted. London Showrooms, 57 HOLBORN VIADUCT E.C, ~ 
Architects and Buyers are respectfully invited to inspect same. a8 
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Messrs. Hunter & Middleton to prepare plans of the reservoirs 
and attendant works for submission to Parliament in the 
Session of 1896. Under the Staines Reservoirs Act of that year 
a joint committee, consisting of three members from each of 
the three companies joining in the scheme, was constituted 
with powers to raise 1,000,000/. in debenture stock for the 
purchase of the necessary land and construction of the works. 
Each company, while jointly and_ severally guaranteeing the 
interest, is practically responsible for a third of the total cost, 
and in return is entitled to one-third of the additional supply, 
amounting to about 35 million gallons daily, or in an emergency, 
by consent of the Local Government Board, to 45 million gallons. 
The greatest quantity that may be taken from the river under 
this Act for supply and for filling the reservoirs is restricted to 
100 million gallons in any one day of twenty-four hours. 

The reservoirs themselves are situated a short distance to 
the east of Staines, and, if a Bill which is being promoted this 
Session is passed, as is expected, will form a lake about 14 mile 
in length by five-eighths of a mile in width at the northern end 
and nearly a mileat the southern. Their contents, as authorised 
by the Act of 1896, was 2,500 million gallons, but the joint 
committee, seeing its way to increase their size at a moderate 
cost, and considering that an extension would be in the interest 
of the consumer and an additional safeguard to the Thames in 
times of drought, is asking the permission of Parliament to 
increase their capacity to 3,300 million gallons. The embank- 
ments will be from 21 feet to 35 feet high, the slopes being 
three to one inside and two to one outside the reservoirs. They 
will be formed entirely of material excavated from the interior, 
and in the centre of each will be constructed a puddle wall 
6 feet thick at the top, 7 feet at the ground level, and tapering 
to 5 feet at the point where it joins the London clay, into which 
it will be securely toothed. In order to resist the action of any 
waves that may arise on so large a sheet of water, the inside 
slopes are to be lined with concrete 5 inches thick for a depth 
of 15 feet. ; 

The intake from the Thames is to be 300 yards above Bell 
Weir Lock. For the first 350 yards the aqueduct will be 
closed, but for the remainder of its course open, the water 
passing in syphons under the streams and railways it crosses 
on its way. ‘The pumping station is to be close to the reservoirs, 
whence the conduit, following roughly the line of the Staines 
and Kingston Road, will run to a reservoir having a capacity of 
30 million gallons, to the east of Kempton Park. The West 
Middlesex and Grand Junction Companies will receive their 


share of the water from this reservoir, but that of the New 
River Company will be taken direct from the aqueduct a short 
distance above it. 

The engineers of the works are Messrs. Hunter & Middle- 
ton, and the general contract has been intrusted to Messrs. 
John Aird & Sons. 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


On Monday, the 2nd inst., at the Guildhall, before Mr. 
Alderman Smallman, Mr. J. Husbands, Basinghall Street 
and London Wall Avenue, was summoned at the instance 
of Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, district surveyor for the northern 
division of the City, for that between December 21, 1897, and 
January 5, 1898, he did counsel and procure one James 
Atkinson .Spencer, of Commercial Road, Lambeth, to con- 
travene a section of the Building Act, 1894, by making an 
opening in the party wall used for the separation of 4 London 
Wall Avenue, and James Atkinson Spencer, builder, was 
summoned for contravening section 77 of the Building Act 
by uniting 454 and 46A Basinghall Street with 4 London 
Wall Avenue. 

Mr. Avory, for the County Council, said the Building Act 
of 1894 was passed for the very purpose of protection from fire, 
and since the great conflagration in Cripplegate the importance 
of the matter now before the Court could not be over-estimated. 
The complaint was that an opening had been made in these 
buildings—buildings which were not in one occupation, and so 
uniting what were practically two buildings, thus contravening 
the Act. Mr. Woodthorpe, the district surveyor, had been 
asked to give his sanction to this opening being made, but he 
had “refused, and then, advantage being taken of the last 
Christmas holidays, a door was made on the second floor. 
No building could be so united legally, except if it were wholly 
in one occupation or adapted to be so, and evidence would be 
given to show that it was not so. 

Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, the district surveyor, stated that 
the whole of one of the buildings was in the occupation of Mr. 
Husbands, but the ground floor was tenanted by Messrs. 
Singleton & Bender. On December 21 he found a party wall 
had been made on the first floor, thus connecting Nos. 45A and 
46a Basinghall Street with 4 London Wall Avenue. He had 
never given his consent to this. 

Mr. Elliott contended that there was no uniting, because 
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these buildings were practically one, and there was no party 
wall. 

Technical evidence having been given, Mr. Benjamin 
Housgood, the original builder and owner of the premises, said 
they were built as a speculation, to suit either one or more 
tenants. 

The Alderman said: I find as a fact that these buildings 
were constructed and adapted so as to be wholly in one occu- 
pation, and therefore I shall dismiss the summons. I think the 
case was very properly brought forward by the district surveyor 
and those instructing him, and under the circumstances I do 
not propose to allow any costs. A second summons was 
adjourned for a week. 


THE MANCHESTER SEWERS CASE. 


THE award of Sir Benjamin Baker, C.E., the arbitrator to 
whom the action of the Manchester Corporation against Messrs. 
Perkins, Graham & Co., in respect to the construction of 
certain sewers in the city was referred, has been given. The 
arbitrator finds that the defendant company committed breaches 
of the contract set out in the statement of claim, and that such 
breaches consisted in part in the fraudulent substitution by 
workmen employed by the defendant company of works not 
in accordance with the terms of the said contract for the works 
which the defendant company were bound to execute, and 
which the said workmen were employed to execute. He says:— 
“It was the duty of the defendant company and the defendant 
James Perkins to have prevented{the said fraud, and to have 
discovered and remedied the improper substitution of works, 
and that by the negligence of the defendant James Perkins, or 
those for whom he and the defendant company were responsible, 
the defendant failed to prevent or discover the same,” but his 
failure to do this was due to negligence, and that owing to such 
negligence the defendant “was not aware of the said 
fraudulent acts, and that he was not party or privy to any 
fraud in the matter, and that neither he nor any other 
director or agent of the company having any duty or authority 
to make any representations to the plaintiffs on the sub- 
ject made any fraudulent representations.” In respect of 
the contract in the statement of claim, the arbitrator finds 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to retain the sum of 464/. 16s. 2d., 
and to receive out of court the sum of 1,900/. paid into court by 
the defendants, and to receive from the defendant company a 


further sum of 1,849/. In respect ot contract No. 11 in the 
counterclaim the plaintiffs were entitled to retain the sum of — 
3502. in satisfaction of the breaches of that contract. The 

arbitrator further finds that the defendants Godfrey Heathcote 

and Richard Jessop Dearden are liable upon their bond as 

sureties for the defendant company to pay to the plaintiffs a 
sum or sums not exceeding 1,000/. in discharge or part dis- 

charge of such part of any of the said sum of 1,840/, as the 

defendant company shall fail to pay in pursuance of the award 

and judgment entered thereon. Accordingly he directs that. 
the sum of 1,900/. paid into court in the action, and any interest 

which may have accrued thereon be paid to the plaintiffs, and — 
that judgment be entered for the plaintiffs against the defendant 

company for 1,849/, and against the defendants Godfrey — 
Heathcote and Richard Jessop Dearden jointly and severally 

for 1,000/., but that judgment be not enforced against the last- 

named defendants except for such part of the sum of 1,849/. as 

the defendant company shall have failed to pay. He orders 

that each of the parties shall bear his and their own costs of the 

action and counterclaim and all proceedings thereon, including © 
the trial, and that the costs of the award, which are fixed at 
296/. 15s. 6d., shall be paid, as to one moiety by the plaintiffs, © 
and as to the other moiety by the defendant company. In 

conclusion the arbitrator declares that, save as aforesaid, no 

party to the action or counterclaim is entitled to any relief 

against the others or other in respect of the matters referred to 
him. 


NEW PUBLIC BATHS, ALLOA, N.B. 


THE building which has just been completed in Primrose 
Street, Alloa, N.B., from the designs of Messrs. J. Burnett & 
Sons, of Glasgow, and comprising public baths and gymnasium, 
was opened with considerable pomp and ceremony on Friday 
last. The erection of the building has occupied nearly three © 
years. It is designed in a free treatment of French Renais- 
sance, and presents externally an artistically imposing and 
substantial appearance. The departments will include billiard 
and amusement rooms, swimming pond and accessories, first 
and second-class plunge baths, Turkish bath, Russian bath and 
gymnasium. The different departments are so placed that, 
while each has an independent access, intercommunication is 
easy. : 
On the ground floor and immediately on either side of the 
main entrance are the billiard and amusement rooms, and 
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beyond the entrances to those rooms is the booking and towel 
office. A wide corridor in front of this office gives access to 
the other departments of the building. The swimming pond 
hall, which extends from the corridor through a spacious 
vestibule, measures 98 feet by 50 feet, having an open timber 
roof averaging 25 feet high from the floor. The pond is 75 feet 
by 32 feet and of varying depth, the shallow end being specially 
prepared for children. On either side are the dressing-boxes, 
and at the top end there is a room for the use of any swimming 
clubs that may be formed by frequenters of the baths. At night 
the room will be lighted with five sunbeam electric lamps over 
the centre of the baths, each of which is 250 candle-power. In 
addition, the side galleries have been fitted with flexible electric 
pendants of 32 candle-power each. A large dressing-room and 
washing-room for school children is provided at the entrance 
end, and a washing-room for adults is situated close to the club- 
room. For water carnivals and other entertainments a gallery 
has been provided for spectators over the dressing-boxes and 
the entrance vestibule, and special access is provided to this 
gallery without bringing the public into contact with the bathers. 
The second-class plunge baths—seven in number—are on a 
slightly lower level than the pond, and ‘are entered from the 
“main corridor, while the first-class baths are on an evtresol 
floor immediately over the booking-office, and are reached from 
‘the same corridor by a stair.. The Turkish bath department is 
at the far end of the swimming-pond ‘hall, and the Russian 
baths adjoining are furnished with. all the most modern 
appliances. The gymnasium, measuring 76 feet by 28 feet, 
with an open timber roof and a spacious gallery at one end, 
occupies the whole of the first floor of the front building over 
the billiard and amusement rooms. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN CYPRUS. 


THE High Commissioner for Cyprus, Sir W. J. Sendal, in his 
‘last report, says that the vote for public works was increased 
from 8,000/. to 19,000/.* Several of the important needs of the 
island have beén met owing to the liberal sum voted under this 
head. Among them were the completion of the important road 
‘connecting Papho with Limassol, a'distance of 42 miles, and 
‘that connecting Morphou with Nicosia, including the construc- 
-tion- of many bridges between these .places, several of them 
consisting of many spans. Over 8,o00/. was expended on 
‘pridge-work alone, no less than thirty-six bridges having been 


} vote. 


erected in various parts of the island, and several repaired ; 
the increase of this vote has improved the internal communica- 
tions of the island and has been greatly appreciated by the 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Cartwright, director of Public Works, in his first report 
Sack 

My first move, after acquainting myself with departmental 
details, was, in company with Mr. James Cunningham, the late 
officer in charge, Public Works Department (to whom I am 
indebted for much valuable assistance), to make a tour of 
inspection in the districts. I may here remark how pleased I 
was with the uniform condition of the Government roads 
throughout the island, a circumstance— considering the 
difficulty of obtaining good ballast in many parts, the scarcity 
of water, and last, but not least, the scantiness. for many years 
of the Public Works vote—reflecting great credit on the depart- 
ment. The urban roads and streets under municipal control I 
found, I ‘regret to say, in marked. contrast to their rural 
contemporaries and conspicuous by their filthiness. 

On my arrival in the island one-half the Public Works vote 
for the current year had already been expended. I have had 


_the pleasure of completing, with one exception, the whole of the 


works provided for in the estimates within the limits of the 
The “one exception” is the erection of timber super- 
structures on the masonry piers at the Nisson, Karakanaes, 
Korno, Asha, Kiti, Akacha, Peristerona and Xeropotamos 
bridges. Owing to the delay in obtaining tenders for the supply 
of these structures, followed by the failure of the contractors to 
fulfil their conditions of delivery, we were unable to spend the 
money reserved for landing and erection on its appropriated 
purpose within the limits of the financial year. With. the 
amount thus in hand a long-felt want was supplied in the con- 
struction of a public works plant and material store at head- 
quarters, and we were also able to proceed with the building of | 
the new short sentence prison, the available funds for which 
had become exhausted. 

There can be no doubt that the present carriage of water 
by means of masonry aqueducts of doubtful construction is 
eminently unsatisfactory, and I am of opinion that an entirely 
new system of distribution, either through iron or earthenware 
pipes, should be adopted. No question of the expense ought 
to be allowed to act as a deterrent factor. The interests of 
hygiene demand pure water and plenty of it. 

At Nicosia the demolition of the old Konak, with the excep- 
tion of the entrance gateway and some minor parts, has been 
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carried out and the site prepared for the proposed new Govern- 
ment offices. The nurses quarters of the General Hospital, 
destroyed by fire in 1893, have been reconstructed and con- 
verted into offices. for the chief medical officer and staff. A 
new general drug store, a distillery and a spirit store have been 
built within the hospital grounds, and latrine accommodation 
has been provided for the medical officials. On aplot of 
land adjoining the central prison, the boundary walls of a new 
short sentence prison for 200 convicts have been built, and one 
of the two blocks commenced. The internal gallery work, 
locks, hinges, &c., for the block were obtained from England. 
A new building, divided into three compartments for storing 
plant, stores and tents, has been built within the yard. The 
tent repairing hitherto done on the office premises is now 
carried on in this building. 

In Limassol a concrete dam has been constructed across 
the new river cutting about 100 feet below the new bridge on 
the Limassol Papho road. As the river bed under the bridge 
began to show signs of scouring, this was absolutely necessary. 

The causeway through the Salt Lake, which formed part of 
the old main road to Limassol and which had been abandoned 
since the new road was opened for traffic, has been thoroughly 
repaired. 

A new customs cffice at Famagusta has been built and the 
old one converted into a store. One of the ancient buildings in 
the fortress, for many years used for storing locust material, 
has been extensively repaired and converted into a grain store. 
The sea walls have been reconstructed, and extensive repairs 
carried out to the stone jetty. There were 608 paid labourers 
and 168 convicts employed during the year 1896-97. 

The Receiver-General gives several examples of the intoler- 
able system of taxation which was swept away last year. . By 
one regulation every person who had a small patch of garden 
produce, potatoes, yams, &c., or who owned a fruit tree or two 
was visited annually by a body of persons, including a tithe 
superintendent and two paid assessors, who estimated by the 
process of looking at the ground in which it grew or the trees 
on which it was ripening, the tithe of his produce, the value of 
which was thereafter fixed by a commission sitting in the 
principal town of his district, and collected from him on pain of 
distress of his goods. If a man built a house on a piece of 
arable or garden land, he not only had to pay the land tax on 
its increased value, a greater sum than the tithe which could no 
longer be levied, but was also required to pay the estimated 
value of one-tenth of the produce he had ceased to be able to 


grow. If he grew onions, the Government first took a tithe of 
his seed and then another tithe of the produce of the remaining 
nine-tenths of it. If a man or his wife worked a silk spinning 
wheel, he had to get a license to use it, and while it was in use 
it was sealed up every night before the family went to bed by 
a petty official and unsealed again to permit work in the 
morning. . 


A NEW FIREPROOFING SYSTEM. 


A PATENT has recently been issued to Mr. F. E. Carpenter, of 
Ware, Mass., for a method of fireproofing that is a novelty at 
least. His system is of steel construction, but instead of the 
ordinary beams and girders and uprights, his framework js 
composed of square steel tubing. By the use of such tubing a 
greater structural strength is obtained with a less weight of 
material than with the customary form of steel girder. 

The plan of construction of a building with this square steel 
tubing provides that in no place shall the framework be covered 
over in the partitions, which shall be made of some fireproof 
material, but that the flat faces of the tubing shall be exposed 
in the face of the partitions and ceilings. Ceilings are to be of 
a light fireproof material and laid close to the floor above so 
that there shall be no air space between the ceiling and the 
floor. 

With this method of construction, it is claimed, there would 
not only be a great lessening of the weight of steel used in the 
construction of the framework, in all probability amounting to 
nearly one-half, but there would also be the doing away with a 
large part of the tons of bricks, cement and plaster used in the 
construction of partitions and floors, lessening the cost of 
materials many thousands of dollars. az 

But the primal use of the steel tubing of which the frame- 
work is constructed is found in. the fact that a pipe through 
which a stream of water is running is very difficult to heat to 
the point at which it will bend or break. It is planned to have 
the hollow steel framework of the building connected with 
water mains, so that the tubing would constantly be filled with 
water. Under ordinary circumstances there would be prac- 
tically no loss of this water, but in case of fire there would be 
an almost endless supply of water to quench any fire that might 
start in the building. 

The faces of the framework being exposed in all partitions 
and ceilings, would afford opportunity for a system of sprinklers | 
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which would serve to flood the floors, if necessary, to a depth 
of several inches. In addition to this, it is planned to carry 
the system into the attic in such a manner that the, attic could 
be flooded to a depth of a couple of feet. 

Another advantage to which the tubing framework could be 
put is to the heating of the building in the winter time and 
cooling it in the summer time. A part of the tubing could be 
divided into two sections by an inner partition, so that one part 


could be used as a conduit for hot water with which to heat the | 


building and the other part to supply the fire protection. In 
the summer time the flow of the cold water through the tubing 
would have the effect of reducing the interior temperature of 
the structure several degrees, so that even in the hottest of days 
the building would be fairly comfortable. 


THE PROPOSED NEW PIER AT BLACKPOOL. 


On April 26 the Blackpool Palatine Promenade Pier Bill was be- 
fore a committee of the House of Lords, the Earl of Erne being in 
the chair. It would have authorised the formation of a company 
for the erection of a pier almost opposite the entrance to the 
Central Railway Station and about 560 yards distant on the 
one side from the North Pier and some 389 yards from the 
Central Pier on the other. The Corporation of Blackpool and 
the proprietors of the several pier companies petitioned against 
the Bill. 

After enlarging on the attractions, of Blackpool and its 
vast number of visitors, which last year reached the enormous 
total of 3,000,000, Mr. Pember, Q.C., who appeared for the pro- 
moters of the Bill, said that one of the great features of the 
place was its piers, which were three—the North, the Central 
and the Victoria. The last named, being so far removed, might 
be left out of consideration in the present case. The North 


and the Central Piers were flourishing concerns, the former | 
paying 12 per cent. besides a bonus. Each had a long jetty 


jnto the deep water for the purpose of accommodating steamers 


and other vessels, but in this respect the new Palatine Pier | 


did not propose to compete with them—a fact which, he 
thought, the opponents of this scheme had not quite realised. 
The congestion upon the promenade, especially at high water, 
was something enormous, and the inhabitants as well as visitors 
were growing impatient at the long delay in effecting an im- 
provement. The Corporation were not unnaturally appalled at 
the cost of widening the promenade, which was estimated at 
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something like 350,000/., and the consideration of the scheme 
had been postponed without date. He claimed that the present 
scheme would do something to relieve the congestion on the 
sea front. The new pier was to be a broad promenade 650 feet 
| long, at the end of which were to be a large pavilion, luncheon 
and tea-rooms and a shelter 150 feet by 52 feet, and the shelter 
was to be free. .At the entrance the promoters proposed to add 
82 feet to the promenade. There would be gangways along- 
side the pier, to enable people the more easily to get in and out 
of pleasure-boats. The scheme, the learned counsel said, had 
naturally provoked some jealousy on the part of the proprietors 
of rival undertakings, and possibly the views. of the Corpora- 
tion were not. untinged. by the personal. interest which some 
of its members had in these other concerns. . Dealing first 
with the petition of. the Corporation, he said the general 
allegation was made that no public or local advantage would 
be. served by the new pier, which, moreover, would seriously 
interfere with the navigation of pleasure steamers and other 
vessels. He did not. see how this could be, in view of. the 
distances between the proposed and the existing piers, and 
besides, the new pier, being. much shorter than the others, 
would be on dry land for six hours between each tide. It was 
further alleged that the proposed buildings would obstruct the 
sea view from the promenade and the houses on the front, but 
he was afraid that was a detriment to which people had to 
submit for the sake of a pier at any seaside resort. The 
petitioners also expressed a fear of disorderly behaviour on the 
part of persons frequenting the theatre and other rooms, but 
why these people should be more disorderly than those 
frequenting the Winter Gardens or the Tower he failed to see. 
The other pier companies had also presented a petition against 
the Bill. ET 

Mr. James Ward, corn merchant, a member of the Town 
Council and ex-mayor of,the borough, gave evidence in support 
of the scheme. He claimed that the new pier would be in the 
very best position, being opposite the Central Station, where 
| the congestion of traffic was greatest. 

In answer to Mr. Pope, Q.C., who appeared for the Cor- 
poration, he admitted that when this scheme was before the 
Borough Council some fourteen or fifteen voted against and 
only three for it. Many of the members, he added, were in- 
terested in rival undertakings. 

Mr. Pope: Did not the Corporation some years ago buy 
the rights of the Duchy of Lancaster over the foreshore in 
order to preserve its amenities in the interests of the frontagers 
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and of the visitors ?—The witness : It was to be used, no doubt, 
to the best advantage of the town. 

Do not the Corporation levy a special rate on the houses 
fronting the sea ?—Yes. 

Mr. Pope read a provision of the Improvement Act of 186s, 
under which the: promenade was constructed, authorising the 
levying of a special rate on the frontagers. The same Act, he 
said, provided that no person other than the Corporation should 
erect any buildings or structure or “thing” westward of the line 
of the promenade. 

The witness: I do not doubt that is the reading, but that 
has not been followed. 


Do you propose to remit any of the taxation which the. 


frontagers have paid with the view of preserving the amenities 
of the foreshore ?—The pier would largely contribute towards 
the rates. 

What do you propose the people shall:do on your pier ?— 
They will promenade about, get the fresh air, and go and take 
a little light refreshment, tea and that sort of thing. 

Re-examined, the witness said that the Act of 1865 was 
passed to relieve the frontagers of a liability to make and main- 
tain their frontages. 


Mr. Bannister, a draper carrying on business near the’ 


Central Station, who supported the Bill, admitted in cross- 
examination that the Tradesmen’s Association with which he 
was connected condemned it. 

Mr. T. O’Hara, lodging-house keeper, stated that the 
executive of the Company House Keepers’ Association, which 
consisted of 700 lodging-house keepers, approved of the Bill, 
though the general body of members had not been consulted. 

Evidence was given by other witnesses to the effect that in 
their opinion the pier, while acting as a kind of breakwater, 
would be no additional hindrance to the navigation of the 
coast. 

Mr. B. Sykes, civil engineer, gave detailed evidence as_to 
the works, the estimated cost of which, he said, was 120,000/, 
He stated that the promoters had all along been prepared to 
meet the Corporation and discuss the matter with them. 

Mr. Squarey (for the Corporation) : It is not a question of 
terms with us at all. 

Mr. Sykes: No, that is what we have always said, 
will not meet us in the matter at all. 


You 


In cross-examination, the witness said the capital proposed . 


to be raised was 150,000/. in shares, with borrowing powers, the 
margin being for contingencies. 
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Counsel for the 
their case. 

_ Mr. Moon (representing the opponents): 
call any of the promoters themselves ? 

Mr. Ram (representing the promoters) : No, we do not 
wish to cumber the evidence. There‘is the real promoter 
(pointing to Mr. Sykes). ; 

After a short consultation the committee, without calling on 
the petitioners, threw out the Bill. pray. ” 


promoters intimated that this concluded 


Don’t you ‘mean to 


PATENTS. ; | 
[This List of Patents is compiled Spectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. J 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. ¥ 


9138. Henry Boddy, for “Improvements in or connected 
with tiles for roofing and like purposes.” ian? 
9155. Arthur Edward Brown, for “Improvements in con-_ 
tinuous kilns suitable for burning bricks and the like.” 
9169. Thomas Durrans, for “Improved nails for fencing 
and other purposes ” en 
9265. George Collins Leyey: and Clarence Lucius O’Brien, © 
for ‘‘ Improvements in the mannfacture of artificial-stone tiles 
or the like.” \ Ao ae 
_ 9335. William Hewett, for ‘Improvements in and connected 
with the fixing of tiles to ceilings, walls and other surfaces.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions,  Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in — 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent , 


Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C 4 


THE old Theological Institute and chapel in Chester Road, 
Sunderland, have been sold for 5,000/. to the Roman Catholics, 
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id not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature, 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Roya 


Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom, 


ORNAMENTAL. STRONG. CHEAP, 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It can b 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering ant 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for stren than an; 
other description of metal lattice-work. 


BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effec 
is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and th 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices, ; 


CATALOGUES. AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application. Also copy 0! 
tat a an EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED METI 
IN OONO : 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Lro 
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THE 


Architect und Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessatily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 

name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,% As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 


‘competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 


at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 


‘the design that may be selected for the work, and one of Io0/. 


for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
fF. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 


_TROWBRIDGE.—May 28.—The Technical Education Com- 


mittee offer premiums of 40/., 30/. and 20/. for designs of a 


technical school to be built at a cost of 5,000/. Mr. H Led- 


bury, secretary, Castle Street, Trowbridge, Wilts, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—May 16.—For erection.of the proposed 
infant school at St. Mary’s School, Woodnook. Mr. Henry 


- Ross, architect, 15 Canon Street, Accrington. 


Chambers, Gosport. 


ALVERSTOKE.—June 1.—For enlargement of a board-room 
at the workhouse. Mr. H. F. A. Smith, architect, Star 
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‘ 


AsHoPpTON.—For erection of a’ dwelling-house, Mr. W. 
Thorp, Ashopton. 

BANSTEAD.—May 20,—For erection of a drill-hall.and gym- 
nasium at the school. Mr. Cecil Sharp, architect, 59 Fenchurch 
Street. 

BELFAST.—For extension and improvement to licensed 
premises, Great George’s Street and North Queen Street. Mr. 
W. J. Moore, architect, Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, 
Belfast. 

BELFAST.—For rebuilding of licensed premises, Stanhope 
Street and Wall Street. Mr. W. J. Moore, architect, Whitehall 
Buildings, Ann Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—For erection of offices, Ann Street. Mr. W. J. 
Moore, architect, Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, Belfast. 

BERWICK.—May 21.—For erection of a terrace of houses | 
between the infirmary and the Greenses mission hall. Plans, 
&c., at Parade View, Berwick. 

BERWICKSHIRE.—For erection of house at Oxton. Messrs. 
J. R. & E. E. Pearson, architects, Edinburgh. 

BRISTOL.—May 19.—For alterations in the clerk’s office at 
St. Peter’s Hospital. Mr. W. S. Skinner, architect, 31A Clare 
Street. 

BULGARIA.—July 4.—For construction of a railway from 
Radomir (the present terminus) to Kustendil and the Turkish 
frontier. Particulars may be obtained at the commercial de- 
partment of the Foreign Office. 

Bury.—May 17.—For erection of works in Butcher Lane 
and Chapel Street. Mr. D. Hardman, architect, Silver Street, 
Bury. 

CARDIFF.—For repairs at 9t Richmond Road. Mr. Arthur: 
Burgham, Redbrook, near Monmouth. 

CASTLEFORD.—May 16.—For erection of two dwelling- 
houses off Smawthorne Lane. Mr. Arthur Hartley, architect, 
Carlton Chambers, Castleford. 

CARLISLE.—May 16.—For erection of a second house for 
private patients, for the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Asylum, Garlands. Mr. Geo, Dale Oliver, county architect, 
5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—May 16.—For providing additional w.c. 
accommodation to ward No. 2 at Garlands Asylum. . Mr. Geo.. 
Dale Oliver, county architect, 5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CASTLE H1Lt.— May 17.—For erection of seven coal offices’ 
at Castle Hill station, for the Great Western Railway Company. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington station. 

CHESTER.—For erection of a pair of semi-detached houses 
three minutés’ walk from Heswell Hills station, on the Sea- 
combe line. Mr. Thomas Burrows, 66 Great George Street, 
Liverpool. 

€orK.—May 16.—For converting stores, Lower George’s 
Street, Cork, into stables, &c. Mr. James F, M’Mullen, archi- 
tect, 30 South Mall, Cork. 

Cork.—For erection of two houses and shops in King 
Street: Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, 22 George’s Street, Cork. 

CorK.—May 24.—For additions to the Presentation Con- 
vent, Bandon. Mr. M. A, Hennessy, architect, 74 South Mall, 
Cork. 

CORNWALL.—May 16.—For erection of premises in Fore 
Street, Fowey. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth. 

Cross Krys.— May 17.—For erection of four cottages, near 
Cross Keys station, Mon., for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 

CRoYDON.—May 17.—For erection of store and workshop 
buildings in Factory Lane. Mr. A. Broad, 22 George Street, 
Croydon. 

CUMBERLAND.—May 28.—For erection of reading-room, 
&c., at Talkin Village. Mr. H. Scorer, Naworth Estate Office, 
Brampton. ; 
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» CUMBERLAND,.-—May 18.—For erection of a cottage house 
at Standingstone, Broughton Moor. Mr. 
Broughton Moor. 

DARWEN.—May 26.—For erection of the electricity supply 


works, and for the tall chimney to be used in connection. with. 


the proposed refuse destructor and works, in Robin Bank Road. 
Particulars at the Offices of the Borough and Electrical 
Engineers. 

DEVON.— May 26.—For alterations and enlargement of the 
infant school, Pghprpugh. “Mr. Edward Windeatt, 19 High 
Street, Totnes. 

DORCHESTER.—For brickwork of twelve houses on the 
Victoria Park Estate. Mr. F. A. Garrett, Upwey, Dorset. 

EARLESTOWN.-— May 21.—For erection of a mortuary build- 
ing in the yard of the Lown Hall. Mr. W. W. Shirley, clerk, 
Town Hall, Earlestown. 


East HAM.—May 23.—For erection of board offices, pupil 


teachers’ centre, fuinitare and general stores, at Wakefield 
Street. Mr. R. L. Curtis, 120 London Wall, Moorgate Street,” 
EC 


EDINBURGH.— For erection of a house at Gallune..: Messrs. 
J. R. & E. E. Pearson, architects, 24 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

ELGIN.—May 20.—For erection of. cottage at. Seapark, 
Kinloss. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 

Essex. — May 24.— For repairing and repointing the 


boundary walls and painting the entrance gates, boundary rail-, 


ings, and iron fencing at the. City of Londen Cemetery, Little 
Ilford. Mr. H. Montague Bates, clerk, Guildhall, E.C. 

EVESHAM.—May 16.—For erection of four pairs of cottages 
at Great. Hampton.’ Mr. Samuel Summers, Great Hampton, 
Evesham. 

-FARNHAM.—May,25.—For erection. of infirmary at work- 
house. 
Aldershot. 

FELLING.—May, 27.—-For. erection of. twelve cottages at 
Coldwell Lane. Mr. H. Miller, architect, Wesley Terrace, 
Felling. 

HALIFAX.—May 18.—For joiner’s work required for show 
of National and Salterhebble and. District Rose Society on 
July 14. Mr. Samuel Seed, secretary, Dryclough, Halifax. 

HASTINGS.—May 23.—For additions and alterations at 
Silverhill Board school. Messrs. Elworthy & Son, architects, 
London Road, St. Leonards. 


Bowman Eilbeck, 


field. 


Messrs. Friend & Lloyd, architects, Grosvenor Road,’ 


HATFIELD.—May 18.—For erection of two pairs of semi- 
detached villas. Mr. F. G. Barnes, Glebe Cottages, Hatfield, 

HAWES.— May 27,—-For erection of a residence, Mr. st LT, 
Iveson, Eastburn, Hawes. ' 

HUDDERSFIELD. ——May 19.—For erection of five shops Pe 
houses, boundary walls and out-offices in Ready Carr Lane 
Marsden. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield, 

HUDDERSFIELD.— May 25.—For erection of surgery, stable, 
coach-house, &c., in Brunswick Street, and alterations to house, 
24 New North Road. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 24—For construction of about 

1,593 lineal yards of brick culvert, 2 feet 6 inches, diameter, 
from a point in Wakefield Road near Fleming House Lane to 
Fenay Bridge. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hee 


HUNSLET.—For erection of fourteen cottages is five 
through houses near station. Mr. John E. Leak, architect, 
Hunslet. . 

ILFORD —May 


24.—For repairing and repointing the 


‘boundary walls and for painting the entrance gates, boundary 


‘railings and iron fencing at the City of London Cemetery. Mr, 
iH. Montague Bates, clerk, Guildhall, E.C. 

INVPRURIE.—For erection of a nares of cottages. 
Alex. Charles, solicitor, Inverurie. 

IpswicH.—May-17.—For. addition of a new classroom to 
‘tHe California school. Mr. T. W. Cotman, architect, North- 
‘gate Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—For building ‘fifty houses on the Fort Estate 
Lisburn. Mr. Joseph Allen, solicitor, Lisburn, 

IRELAND.— May 18. Sigt repairs of committee-room, w.c. 
and paling in connection with Pallaskenry dispensary. Mr. 
Michael J. Hassett, acting clerk. 

IRELAND.—May 20.—For repairs to the medical officer’s 
residence at Rathcoole, co, Dublin. Mr. McDonnell, architect, 
33 Kildare Street, Dublin. 

JARROW. May 19.—For building walls around. the. new 
portion of land to be added to the recreation ground, taking 
down the old wall and fixing the iron fencing along Park Road 
and South View. The Chairman of the Recreation Ground 
Committee. 

KEIGHLEY.—May 18.—For demolition of two dwelling- 
houses in Nelson Street and Duncan Street respectively, and for 


Mr. 
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NOVELTIES for 1898—FILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. per yard, 21” wide, 
“V.A.” (WICTORIAN ADJUSTABLE) CEILINGS, Solid, Deep Relief, Light, No Joints. 


LINCRUSTA- WALTON, tested and triumphant. 


The King of Wall- hangings. 


the market which is at the same time Solid in Colour, Solid in Relief, and Solid in Value. oe 
Write for Price Lists, Illustrations, &e., to 


FREDK: WALTON £. 0., LIMITED, Sole Patentees and Maiitahtiiers 


Telephone No. 3769 
Gerrard, 


2 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘ Delegrams,. 
Mis * Linerusta- Walion, London. ? 


Is the only Wall Decoration on 


_  MELLOWES & COS : 
ECLIPSE, ROOF-GLAZING, 


Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corpora 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. '- All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5.W. 
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CEYSER 
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1-inn CUPBOARD FRONTS, 28. ver Foot. |. 


Delivered to Carriers within two days, and dalidtaetion guaranteed. 
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erection on the site thereof of two blocks of trough closets, 
ashplaces, &c., and for the conversion of a block of pail closets 


in King Street to trough closets. 
borough sanitary inspector, 
Keighley. 


Mr. William C. Haller, 
Municipal Offices, Low Bridge, 


Kinc’s LYNN.—-For erection of shop and business premises 


in High Street. 
Chambers, King’s Lynn. 

LANCASTER.— May 18.—For additions 
School, Over Kellet. Mr. J. Parkinson, 
Street, Lancaster. 


LANCASTER.—May 19.—For erection of south wing to the 
Austin .& Paley, architects, 


Royal Albert Asylum. Messrs. 


Castle Hill, Lancaster. 


LEEDS.—For erection of two semi-detached houses at Cross- 
Albion 


gates, near Leeds. Mr. Percy Robinson, architect, 72 
Street, Leeds. 


LrEeps.—For removing and rebuilding culvert over Gipton 


Beck. Messrs. Martin & Fenwick, 1 Park Place, Leeds. 


_LEEDS.—May 20.—For erection of urinals, 
water-closet at Working-men’s Hall, Park Street. 
at the Hall. 

LEEDS.— May 
dwelling-houses at Derwent Avenue, Holbeck. 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings. 


The 


LEEDS.—May 23—For alteration of the Blue Bell hotel 
Mr. Thomas Winn, architect, 


premises, Glasshouse Street. 
92 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—May 23.—For erection of a five-storey warehouse, 
being an extension of a clothing factory in Grace Street and 
architect, 92 Albion. Street, 


Park Lane. Mr. Thomas Winn, 
Leeds. ] 


LEEDS.—May 30.—For erection of seven houses and shops 
block of six houses in Greenhow View. 


in Kirkstall Road, and a 
Mr. Thomas Winn, architect, 92 
LEEDS.— May 16.—For erection of 
carpet-beating works, Aire Place, Kirkstall Road. 
Johnstone Bros., architects, 39 Lowther Street, Cardiff. 


Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—May 19.—For erection of two villas at Gledhow 


Park. Messrs. W. H. & A. Sugden, architects, Keighley. 


LEEDS.—May 23 —For erection of a shoe factory in Kirk- 
architect, 72 Albion St., Leeds. 


stall, Road. Mr. P. Robinson, 


rns 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 


lavatory and ' 
Plans, &c., 


of laundry buildings and 
Messrs. 


Mr. Louis F. Eagleton, architect, Bank 


at Wilson’s Endowed 
architect, 67 Church 


23.—For erection of ten small through 
City 


LEICESTER.—May 24.—For erection of superstructure of the 
new buildings at the lunatic asylum at Humbersione. Mr. 
George T. Hine, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster, London, 
S.W. 

LINLITHGow.—For erection of a house. © Messrs. J. R. & 
E. E. Pearson, architects, 24 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

LIVERPOOL.—May 16.—For erection of six superior shops 
in Longmoor Lane, Aintree. Mr. W. P. Hartley, Aintree, 
Liverpool. 


LONDON.—May 16.—For construction of foundations for 
third section of parcel depot at Mount Pleasant, E.C., for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Messrs. » 
Franklin & Andrews, 25 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


LoNDON, W.—May 23.—For repairs, painting, &c, to the 
interior of asylum in Cleveland Street, Fitzroy; Square, W. 
Messrs. W. S. Cross & Kekwick, architects, 18 Outer Temple, © 
Strand, W.C. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—May 18.—For erection of a semi- 
detached villa. Mr. Walter G. Roberts, architect, 61 Albert 
Road, Middlesbrougk. 


MORECAMBE.—May 16.—For erection of a house in Euston 
Grove, Moss Park. Messrs. J. H. & J. Marshall, architects, 
&c., Back Crescent, Morecambe. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—May 20.—For erection of a 
stone boundary retaining wall about 210 yards in length to the 
cemetery grounds in Clayton Road, and for works of paving 
and drainage in the borough of Smithfield, in separate contracts, 
Mr. Jas. Pattison, borough surveyor. 


NEWPORT.—May 26.—For erection of new buildings, 
in separate blocks and sections, together with sundry alterations 
and additions to existing buildings, at the workhouse, Stow 
Hill. Messrs: B. Lawrence & Son, architects, Dock Street, 
Newport. 

OMAGH.—May 21.—For alterations and repairs at the - 
workhouse. Mr. William Cathcart, clerk, Poor Law Office, 
Omagh. 


PATRICROFT.—May 18.—For erection of an infirmary, &e., 
at the workhouse. Messrs. Hurrell & Taylor, surveyors, 
25 Brazenose Street, Manchester. 

RIPPONDEN.—June 1.—For erection of Conservative club - 
at Ripponden. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, 
Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. : 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 


— 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of $9 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, K.C. 


Bilisof Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of BSTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
Mthographed and printed in colour’. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Geriificate Books for Instalments, 83.; oF with Beceipt, 5s. 

ALL OFFIOK SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


Enea 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
qual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates. 

Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea 


OLDACRES CO., ” CHANCERY. LANE, 
ag 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities '’ Box, 14 x9!"x5", 2s. each. 


TRO ei eel tl edad ania SS 
R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster 


Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & 0o,'8 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 t “E STRELT 


Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post Td 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


PRINTS. 


{Est. 


H. 7. MOUNTENEY & CO., 1503 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO- 
GRaPHERS, and PRINTERS 


Specifications, Plans, &c. 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 


FERRO-GALLIC 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge.8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 


|POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inchos wide), 
|POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different ‘inda), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue aad Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &e, 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos 2 & 8 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westmjnster. 


Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Address, Cartoons, London.” 
CS 


EBURITE FAIENCE, &c. 


Alfred Whitehead, 
CONTRACTOR FOR DECORATION 
IN CERAMICS. 


ALABASTER 
aus an. BLOCKS, 


UANTITIES, 


Quantities’ 


XC, 


equalto Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staff. 


Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 23. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


ELEOTROGRAPHED 


35-36 PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, LEEDS 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREH ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Penoils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Lurey foe ecinig Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
§et‘Sqnares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, é&o., and 
Artiste’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S. ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
* * Sole Agents tor the United Kingdom— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London ~Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Lithography executed on the Premises 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS 


| MRW-STRERT SQUARE, LONDON, £.C. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, Londor, E Cc 
re a a 


Architectural &@ Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Every desoription of Artistic and Commerolal 


Ulustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plang, &c, 


WITCHELL & CO. 


ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS, 


ARCHITECTURAL & ART METAL WORKERS. 


Offices Removed t> 
Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, City, 
London, E.C. 


ww. EF. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To Her Majesty's Government, Counctl of India, Sotence and 
Art Depariment, Admiralty, éc. 
Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of every 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W,Q. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition , 1885, 
Telegrams, ‘' Turnstile, London,” 
Telepnone No. 188, Holborn. 


BEADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London W. 
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RUNCORN.—May 16.—For taking-down and reconstruction 
of the spire of Christ Church, Weston Point. 


engineer, Northwich. 
SCOTLAND.—May 21.—For 


Street. 


SHERBURN-IN-ELMET. — May 14. — For. additions and 


alterations to The Cottage. Mr. William 


38 Park Square, Leeds. 


SHILDON.—May 19.—For erection of thirty-three dwelling- 
houses at Old Shildon and for: the roadmaking and drainage in 
connection therewith. Mr. William Perkin 


Street, Shildon. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—May 16.—For erection of offi 
Mr. E. Cooper Poole 
surveyor, 4 Portland Street, Southampton. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—May 24.—Fot erection of a public con- 
venience in Chapel Road. Mr. George B. Nalder, town clerk, 


near the entrance to the Royal Pier. 


Municipal Offices, Southampton. 


SOUTHAMPTON. — May 16.—For erection 
cleared under provisions of 


lodging-house upon area recently 


Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
Bennett, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
SOUTH STOKE.—May 24.—For erection of schools, offices 


and teacher’s residence at Woodcote, 
<architect, St. Mary’s Street, Wallingford. 


SOUTHWOLD.—May 13.—For erection of police station. 
Mr. H. Miller, county surveyor, 16 Museum Street, Ipswich. 


SOUTHWARK.—May 23.—For rebuilding St. Jude’s Church, 
J. H. Leverton, architect, 10 


St. George’s Road. Mr. W. 
Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ST. HELENS.~—May 18.—For erection of destructor shed, 
new pail shed, electric-light engine-house, chimney, weigh- 
Mr..G. J. C. Broom, borough engineer. 

ST. HELENS.—May 25.—For erection of destructor shed, 
‘new pail shed, electric-light engine-house, chimney, weigh-house, 
Mr. G. J. C. Broom, borough engineer. 


‘house, offices, &c. 


Offices, &c. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.— May 18,—For 
fellows’ lodge-room, Tennant Street. 
tect, 13 Exchange, Stockton-on-Tees. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—May 23.—For erection of 
school, with alterations and renovations of the existing s 


EXTRACTORS. 
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il 


| 
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POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWEL ) iss 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.O. OATALOGUES FREE, 


ENLEY & SONS, L 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 
ALABASTER, SC. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


erection of a public slaughter- 
house on the Burgh Merse. Mr. A. Tweedie, surveyor, Lady 


Mr. 


Mr. J. A. Saner, | on-Tees. 


at Norton Road. Mr. W. H. Linton, 


13 Exchange, Stockton- ’ 


SWINDON.—May 16.—For additions and alterations to He 
administrative block, erection of a discharge block, and erection 
of a store shed at the hospital. 


Messrs. William Drew & Sons, 


architects, Victoria Street, Swindon. 


Bakewell, architect, 


TYNEMOUTH.—May 17.—For erection of a 
upon the Fish Quay, Low Lights, North Shields. 


market shed . 
Mr, John F, | 


Smillie, borough surveyor, Tynemouth. 


of the infant school. 


S,. architect, Main Street, Totnes. 


ULVERSTON.—For erection of a 
Furness Paper Mills. 
County Square, Ulverston. 


ce buildings 


UGBOROUGH.—May 26.—For alterations and enlargement _ 


Mr, Edward Windeatt, clerk, 19 High” 


paper warehouse at the 
Messrs. Settle & F armer, architects, 


UXBRIDGE.—May 23.—For erection of a foreman’s house. 


at the sewage works, 
repair of buildings at 


54 High Street, Uxbridge. 

WAKEFIELD.—May 18.—For taking-down old buildings 
and erection of workshops, office, washhouse and outbuildings ° 
Mr. Richard Porter, surveyor, 


of municipal 


Mr. W. G. | at King Street. 


Wakefield. 


Mr. Samuel Johns, 
Porter, city engineer, 


Hall, Wandsworth, S. 


alterations to Odd- 


W. H. Linton, archi- | Hall. 


' WAKEFIELD.— May 21.— For erection of 
engine-room, &c., at the asylum. 
county surveyor, Wakefield. 

WALES.—For erection of a drill hall at B 
‘Baldwin, architect, Brecon. 


WALES.—May 16.—For building two villas at Radyr. 
Messrs. Griffiths & Jones, architects, Tonypandy. 


WANDSWORTH.— May 17.—For erection of lodge and front ~ 
railing, Magdalen Road. 


-WEDNESBURY.—May 16.—For 


Uxbridge Moor, and for painting and 
the waterworks. Mr. William L, Eves, 


Town Hall, : 


WAKEFIELD.—May 23.—For construction of a sewage well | 
and erection of an engine-house, &c., at 


Calder Vale. 


Mr, Re 
Town Hall, Wakefield. 


‘ boiler-house, 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, - 


rynmawr. Mr, FF.” 


Mr. G. T. Clouting, clerk, Town 


W. 


WARRINGTON.—May 31.—For erection of a greenhouse at ° 
the cemetery. Mr. Thomas Longdin, borough surveyor, Town 


erection of fire station and 


boys’ | other buildings at High Bullen. Mr. E. Martin Scott, surveyor. 
chools, | Town Hall, Wednesbury. |, Ee ee 
THE LIMMER LIGHTNING snes | 
| CONDUCTORE 
ASP HALTE P AVING COMPANY. Wholesale Manufacturers and rectors, , _ 
ae W. J. FURSE & CO. 
; late J. A PS 
Telegrams,  } Telephone, BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM, ; 
‘IMMER, LONDON,?” sf: 862. Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 


a 


Dist ates tt 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Koots, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


H | Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


(ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
f Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
‘Model Dwelling,’? New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


mops @)LIGHT SEA GREEN 
os) DEEP OLIVE GREEN | 
DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C 


is 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


VOLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITEOT. 
’ Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 128, 6a, 
OFAne: 17K Strand, London, W.G. 
Telephone No. 356 (King’s Cross Exchange). 


JAMES STREET, 


Ww, Fi, MARTIN & CG., CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 


BEWLAY CLIFF WHARF (en Regent's 


BUILDING MATERIALS OF EVERY 


Canal, opposite Camden Goods Depét, L. & N.-W. Railway.) 


DESCRIPTION. 


GOODS LANDED. : CARTAGE UNDERTAKEN FROM AND TO RAIL GR CANAL, 
SPECIALTIES—Greaves’ Blue Lias Lime and Leighten Buzzard, Sand. 


0. | 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FuRsE, NOTTINGHAM." 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0. 


ROMAN MARBLE, 
GLASS, and © 
TERRAZZO... 


rt 
pry 


a 


ner ee 


pes 


se 


PRATT & SONS, — 


» |MEDIZVAL & ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATORS. 


ESIGNS and Estimates for Permanent 

Decoration of Churches, Reredoses, Figure 

Panels, Silk Banners, &c., submitted. Kccle- 
siastical Design Paperhangings. 


24 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 
TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, NET, ROPE 
And BLIND MAKER, 7 

NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO ; 
97 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W. 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 
And for Large and Small Plants. ‘ 
COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
| the most modern principle. 


“WM. JOHNSON & SON, Secitian Armley, Leeds. 


Foundry, 
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WEST SMITHFIELD.— May 17.—For construction of under- CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
ground convenience for both sexes. Sir J. Monckton, town | For erection of a holiday home in connection with the Sunday 
clerk, Guildhall. 7 School Union. Mr. CHAS. BELL, architect, 3 Salters’ 
WILLENHALL.—May 14.—For erection of an infant school Hall Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 
and alterations to the present Little London School buildings. W. V. Goad . ; { i . ;. . £8,264 0 0 
Mr. Joseph P. Baker, architect, 33 Market Place, Willenhall. W. Saunders & Son . if i ‘ i 5811787 one 
YETHOLM.—May 16.—For erection of a residence, with J. Shillitoe & Son. ° R ° . b. "Fy350%-08,.o 
stabling. Messrs. Todd & Thorp, County Buildings, Land of H. Everitt & Son. ; ° " s ° F315 O20 
Green Ginger, Hull. J. W. Dixon : “ f : . 7,086 0 O 
J. Smith & Son. e ° ° ° . 6.93900 dle 
FE. Westirr ° ° . ° ° A . 6,890 0 O 
H. J. Linzell  . r : : , ° CO.67F LO ae 
TEN DERS. J 3 HAMMOND & SON (accepied) . ’ . 6,5997°9, 90 
pee Ce CORNWALL. 
For concreting about 88 yards of footpath and laying 200 feet | For erection of United Methodist Free church at Barrepper 
of granite kerb and channelling. ae Cambortie , 
D. P. Martin& Co. ‘ ; . ; .£89 0 oO Barb ° 6 
A. Wheelan . ; ;: z : : ‘ 7" 2 GC J. PGT $ . , : : , . 4,093 uo o 
ji Carr; ° . . . ° ° ° ae. OF Oo ee Bere ay Mills , . : ' ; as A FS 
FARR & FITZPATRICK (accepted ) . “ pa eaO4410 © F. Mitchell . ; ; i : ; : ' 640" Ge O 
BATLEY. W.H. Moyle . ° ° ° ° . 630 0 O 
For levelling, paving, flagging, channelling and completing J. Berryman : ’ : D ° 630 0 O 
Union Street. Mr. O. J. KiRBy, borough engineer, Market W. C. Hodge : . . ° ° * 606 9 0 
Place, Batley. Mills & Moffat : ; 4 . ; 5S SOS anne 
J. AcKERovD & Sons, Birstal, Leeds (accepied ). J. Waite, Church Town, Crowan, Camborne 
: (accepted ). 5 . . . . ° » 5005.08 © 
CASTLEFORD. . 
For erection of memorial church, Whitwood Mere. Mr. ARTHUR DARLINGTON. 


HARTLEY, architect, Carlton Chambers, Castleford. 
Accepted tenders. 
Walker & Sons, excavator, mason and bricklayer. 
W. Holland, carpenter and joiner. 
S. Evison, slater. 


For erection of stables, loose-boxes and cart sheds at the Cor- 
poration Yard, Backhouse Street. 
Accepted tenders. 
T. Boya, Darlington, bricklayer, stonemason and 
plasterer . : . £285''0 © 


[lal arom Tae eleati and joiner, plumber, glazier nash 
Lo lind peor hire’ Wharton Bros., Darlington, slater . +» «+ 124 0 O 
CHATHAM. } 
For erection of Theatre Royal, High Street. Mr. G. E. BOND, . DARTMOUTH. 

surveyor, Rochester. For making alterations to premises at Broadstone. Mr. 

L. Seager ; 7 ‘ 2 : met Leya00, 0}, O J. ARTHUR BRAND, architect, Dartmouth. 
Multon & Wallis . A : : : PET ety Oy O F. J. Voisey . ‘ : : : é 2£135' of O 
West Bros. . . ‘ ‘ : T74e eo, Oo J. Back : : : : : ’ : Je fO5T 10% O 
C. E. SKINNER, Chatham (accepted) — . oe 1G. FOO, On O G. Row & G. BURMAN, Dartmouth (accepted) . 95 9 0 


“HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


ON STOKELL The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


The Patent * PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 
Leading Architects. 


———— ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
a ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD 
am Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST, 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION: 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 34 & 32 King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


IMPERIAL STONE PAVING. 


WELL SEASONED. SLABS OF ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 


PETROSILICON, «14 Sif0"Pavinc,| SILICATED, STONE, TUBES, 


From 12 in. to 42 in. dia. 


IMPERIAL STONE CO., LIM., EAST GREENWICH, S.E. 


JAMES W. BUTLER, Manager and Secretary. 
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EDINBURGH. HAMPSTEAD— continued. 

For erection of a public convenience in Dumbiedykes Road. For construction of flushing tanks and ‘manholes, short. length 
Crerar & Swanson 7530) fo) of brick sewer, and the repair of other brick sewers in ahe 
D. Wishart , A 746 10 fo) parish, for the Veeiy of St. John. = 
R. Wallace , ‘ 5 j 734: QO Pedrette 3 is + £1453 a" ron 
J. Lownie , 709 0,0| W.H. Watts 1,398 0 0 
Le CALDER, Barclay Place (accepted) : 705 0 °0O W. Boyer . - 1,395°0.0 

H. Crane . . 1.357" O° 6 
EXETER. Adams 327. Oo os 
For erection of engine: -house, stores, © cottages, WCe ak the Neave 1,315 0 0 
sewage- -disposal works, ‘Water Lane, “St., Thomas the Jackson iar oe ; i 0 ./ 1,300! @. 6 
Apostle. Mr. S. CHURCHWARD, surveyor. Killingback eet . : Be RR 
W. Holmes ; 3 : £2 3500 0 <0 Ballard. i ‘ ; z > ere ae 
General Builders, Limited 2,070 O O B. Nowell & Ca 5 DOT Og 
Ham & Passmcre #251004, 0 LO Parry. ... 1,262 0 0 
GuSetter 2,050 0 O E. RocErs & Co. mo Hill (accepled) 1,253. .0c 0t 
Stephens & Sons, Limited : 2,034 0.0 fr Shak 
J. Blatchford: bach tahigs 2,000 0 O 
J. Pomeroy : : $076: 11220 
C. BREALY, St. Thomas (cepted) ; 1,740 0 O HEY WOOD. 
Surveyor’s estimate ; . 1,830 0 Oo For-erection PGE a tower at the Phcenix Brewery, Green Lane. - 
2 i Mr. C, H. OPENSHAW, architect, Derby Chambers, Fleet 
. : FARNHAM. Street, Bury. ; 
For erection’ of four cottage residences.. Mr. J.. ALFRED W. A. Peters & Sons - £3,614 70 “to: 
EGGaR, architect, oa | West Street, Farnham. D. Diggle. - 3550.0 0 
Kimber , ; E i . £1330 "10.' of? | BLAKELEY & WILD, Hopwood, Heywood (ac- SO aay 
bey Medea , ‘ «( “T,820226100 _ cepted) . . : 3344 0 0 
Crospy & Co, Fai anarh (accepted). 1,198 01 © Tronwork, te 
' T. Ryder & Son 3 *), js OE ae ies 
HALIFAX. J. DownuaM, Fleet Street, Bury (accepted) 756 0 0 
For supplying and laying about 420 yards of 3-inch cast-iron . 
water-pipes from Stoups to Kell, for the Northowram oe 
Urban District Council. Mr. Jonas WHITE, surveyor, ILFORD. 
Stump Cross. : For erection of a school at Christchurch Road. Meee 
A. & W. Stocks. . 862, Oa DAwsov, architect, Leyton. - Bea) 
J. -LocKwoop, Hahfax (accepted) . S50. 0 Battley, Sons & Holness - £23385 ome} 
, J. Sbillitoe & Son. ..2206. 23,525 0 O 
“HAMPSTEAD. Holliday & Greenwood .. 22,169 0 oO 
For fireproof floor and sundry works at the electric- lighting Hammond & Son .. 21,087 2590) 40, 
station in the parish stoneyard, Lithos Road, Finchley | ' C. Dearing & Son . «.» 2gdg Os oO: 
Road, N.W. G. Sharpe . 22,700, 0.0 
W. Thompson . £625 © oO| |W. Shepherd . : «  2EBOR OD 
W. Flower . : - 593 0 oOo!  F. J..Coxhead . ty Rate echo isu owes 
R. A; YERBURY & Sons, West End lane, Kil- J. W. Brooking : ', 25,090, 0 o 
burn, N.W. (accepted ) r 57220. .0 Architect’s estimate 21,583 0: O 


MACINTOSH, MEIKLE & CO., LIM. 


HIGH-CLASS LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
52 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


ea. 


WELLS & COC. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


Telephone No. ics Paddington. 
Tele. Add., * 


Welfaring, London.' 


es ee 


NO MORE BURST PIPES, 
A 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


To empty 
the pipes, 
shut 
own A 


Open B 


GARRATT & =: CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


THE BLACKWALL 
GALVANIZED IRON CO. 


LIMITED, 


Corbet Court, LONDON, E.C. 


W.1.H0ID 


pote al S| 
(Topcseor ail WKro win son} 


‘Makers of 
Galvanized, 
Corrugated, and 
Flat. Sheets, 
‘Tron Roofs and 
Buildings, 
Tanks, Cisterns, 
Kegs, Drums, 
and all Classes 
of 
Constructional 
Ironwork. 


one resmamraseosesmamans 


eoeennanencceasnanassss 


CALVANIZING 
DONE FOR THE 


ge 
“ * 


Sewer Ventilating Column, showing same fitted with Hood and Direction Boards. 


& 


TRADE. 


} 


JOHN CLARK, 


45,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD eee W.G. 
' Manufacturer of every description of 


WIRE WW ORE. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 
Nursery fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &e. 
Spectal low quotations for Wirework for the ‘protection of 

Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4\d. per foot super, 

Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 
EsTABLISHED 
Telegraphic Address, “ Pheasentry, London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO /ROHITEOTS' DESIGNS. 


2-PLY Gr 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING: - 
| With or without Boards. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS. WORKS, 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W- 
(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


LOCKS. - = NOTICE 


J. GREEN Bo Co., 
’ THE BIRMINGHAM CITY LOCK WORKS, 


236 BRADFORD STREET. 


All Green’s and Green & Corn- 
forth’s Patents, which were for- 
merly manufactured by Young & 
Co., Victoria Works, and_b; 
Green & Co., of St. Mark's Pai nt 
Lock Works, W. olyerhompton. i 


; oan s to differ, and Master Ke. 
awe ‘and Grand Master Key 0 
ioc ali out when necessary &F 
f ne Specks log; tousthenmseh our 
, Patent-Knob'to hold back Latch 
ans instead of Slide or Pin and 
* Ch 


». All Samples not ‘paid Mie that areon 
the market are our property. 


GREEN'S PATENT.—To hold back Latoh Bolt in Latches 
instead of Slide or Pin and Chain 
OLUME LVIII. OF THE {dlotiaor 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
" . Price 12s. 6a.=. ." * ~ 7 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LEEDS— continued. 


ILKLEY. ved ' 
For construction of roads.» Messrs. Isitt, ADKIN & HILL, , For erection of the first portion of the Trinity Presbyterian 
architects, Prudential Buildings, Bradford. church, Harehills Avenue. Mr. W. H. BEEVERS, architect, 
RAP eatOR ve ws Sako Sep oes os £1,026 II .9 26 Bond Street, Leeds. ete 

METI allee SONS + * «sf eter ms an ere > 760 19 0 Accepted tenders. < 
A. Hendall & Sons . cial. «1 itp ee cme on sy 8:7 A. W. Hargreaves, Leeds, mason and bricklayer £795 9 © 
T. Egan . : ess ' E : } 654 17 0 B. Mawson, Leeds, joiner . sae tors Aven os . 3300 0 
O. Lister.» : ; hot of 4042-0 9 S. McFarlane, Leeds, plasterer, &c. . é oo Speigh oS 
W. Balland- . . . . - ee 550 9 8) Watson & Wersnop, Leeds, slater ; U 98alone oO 
B. W. Ibbotson ee Soe s Ace soon OO.) |) Rarrand; Leeds, plumber.) te) os * 62 0 Oo 
W. Binns, Bradford (accepted), -. +, +, 499 © © C. Wales & Son, Leeds, painter..g Se y:teg,i °. 281° 6 
OB; 


For erection of a block .of shops and offices. Messrs. IsITT, Miscellaneous estimates. ais: ‘ . 164 
ADKIN & HILL, architects, Prudential Buildings, Bradford. : 
3 P fo) 


D. Featherstone, mason . £2,990 ie) 

Toothill & Balmforth, joiner. : BOT F617 : 4 LIVERPSOL. . on He 
Call Bros., Limited, shop front fitter A . 640 © -0| For painting and decorating the lecture-hall, council, chamber, 
O. Lister, plasterer . : a's pen 542, A .0 hall and staircase in the Town Hall, Waterloo.; Mr. F. 
M. Houldsworth, plumber ; : , See arontlt o SPENCER YATES, surveyor. 

Wmnaomslater tt te gt 226 18 o|. S, R. HENSHAW, Liverpool (accepéed ) os 5 A368: eee 
G. J. Walton, painter ae 49 9 O ; : ; ‘ wets: 


Eor erection of a pair of villas. Messrs. Is1TT, ADKIN & HILL, vONnOR oe is) 


architects, Prudential Buildings, Bradford. Bye 
—— Accepted tenders. For providing and fixing shop-front, &c., at 114 Fenchurch 
W. Plows, Ilkley, mason . é ‘ 41,025). 0.0 Street, . 
i Deacon, Shipley, joiner ; i ‘i a Z 479, 0 O Sims & Woops, Gray’s Inn Road (accepted ) F £274 eo” 2 
T. Nunwick, Bradford, plumber : : : 185 0 O|}| For excavations and concrete raft foundations of new chief 
O. Lister, likley, plasterer". fo re or 8 4 office, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. ° | 
J. Smithies, meaurord; Slaten. Toth Soe, Le 102 10 O @ Ford) °-. : ee Matis £6,870 0 0 
G. J. Walton, Bradford, painter”. - 25 6 0 J. Shillitoe & So , é : sha era oa 6 200) Cet 
; LEEDS. E. Lawrance & Sons ’ Kr pa Of song Cots 
For pulling-down and rebuilding the Old Half-Way House Spencer, Sants & Co. i fs b : iP LOOsL IO 10 
Hotel premises, with coach-house, stabling and cycle Foster & Dicksee .~ ~~ -; ; : ppl? Pp de yen ly 2) 
sheds thereto, at ‘Robin Hood, Rothwell Haigh, for HH. Hovatt fiir. p shoheen= ; s USC oe Cae 
the City Irevery Company, Limited. Mr. THOMAS LESLIE & Co., LIMITED, Kensington Square, 
WINN, architect, Leeds. W. (accepted ) : ; P : F i 4 Zoey Gr 10: 
bares Accepted tenders. - For alterations, additions and fittings-at the: Carlisle Tavern 
Binks Bros., Wakefield, bricklayer and mason. pablic-house, Mostyn Road, Bow, E., for Mr. E, Eldridge. 
W. A. Millard, Leeds, carpenter and joiner. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, architect, 177 Romford Road, 
J. E. Bedford, Leeds, plumber and glazier. Stratford, E. #8 
.A. & S. Wheater, Leeds, plasterer. 7 phe _Alterations. Fittings. Total. 
.J. Snowden & Sons, Ossett, painter. R.E. Williams & Sons”. £1,596 £850, 2,446 
. . J. Season, Leeds, slater. H. Wall & Co. . ‘ - 1,455 840, 2,295 
Newsome & Askham, Dewsbury, ironfounder. A. E. Symes 2 : 1,390 779 2,169 
The total accepted contracts amount to £4,032 155. J. & H. Cocks (accepted) . 1,393 750 2,143 
a wv 


For the Interior Decoration of ASYLUMS, 
CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, RAILWAY 

STATIONS, MANSIONS, and ae: 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 


Used by 
the L.C.C., the Corporation 

of the City of London, and other 
large Public Bodies at Home and Abroad, 


WE GIVE BELOW A LIST OF A FEW PLACES WHERE WAPICTI HAS BEEN USED :—. 


Military Hospital, Colchester. Mansion House, London. Hotel Cecil, London. 

Royal Arsena!, Woolwich. Union §.8. Co.’s Offices, Cape Town. Vice-Regal Lodge, Dublin. 
Royal Albert Hall, London. Royalty Theatre, London, Post Offices, Cape Lown. 
Parr’s Bank, London. Terry’s Theatre, London. Wesleyan Schools, Reading. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON: APPLICATION, FO 


ASPINALL’S BNAMBL, Ltd., NEW CROSS, LONDON, $.B. 
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nna, z,:,_,££,, ,, 
LONDON— continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 

For alterations, &c., at No. 21 Harrington Road, South Ken- Wenlock Road. 
sington, S.W., ‘for Mr. Hy. Bullingham. Mr. EDWARD Chase & Son ' ati Ae 0? Lal sea seen 
Monson, architect, Acton Vale, W., and. 22 Buckingham J» Morrison’.. .. 40 + ch. 0b a 
Street, Adelphi, W. G J. Kybett —. : ° ‘ . ° ' ¢. 258: Hom 

G. Lyford . . ° ° eit «eee econ R820. 20 fo E. Lawrance & Sons .. . . . > 2455-0 (oO 
WeasWatson 6.) 8) Wy oS) eat sehan A aa SretO iD W.._H. Wagstaff& Sons .. =. ss, 3 ay 
Godson & Sons 5 7 1,076 ° Oo F. Britton . s) ea eues on é 238 0 © 
OLpDREY & Sons, Kilburn, N.W. (accepted) 945 0 0| J. GROVER & SON (accepted ee 
Wilmot Street. 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. J. T,.Robey. ee 
7 t f the foll Peal F, Britton . ° ‘ ° . “ 2 0 2250 BOs 
For PaMneiDe the exteriors of the following schools :— A. E. Symes : 7 ; : : : J ompsete 
ie Ester, 2 J. Kybett ©. : 3 : Z : . e214 0 Te 
McCormick & Sons. meet tah! T3840 OD D. Gibb & Co. . 21s ABZ aD 
Gardner & Hazell ‘ : : 7 ° @ H3q6.%e COLLIS WILLMOT (accepted) } é * = 178) lon io. 
STEVENS BROS. (accepted) . : ; 2 » 1140 0 “ Moberly” (late Harrow Road), 
Old Woolwich Road, G. H. Sealey - 3 : : :. : o> 2h Ose: 
Thomas & Edge . ‘ : ; : A ° 103 70.70 F. Chidley . ‘ oe eee ; : ; Re ae 88 
C. Foreman. ° ° . . ‘ : Perit Gf Yuin Oe CO) C. Gurling . “ 4 4 ‘ e - 142 ee 
W. Banks . , : - : ; 4 19 118 26 Marchant & Hirst : : 4 : ; =~. 1326 2 
CS. JONES ie) oe i nk sty ee a 1196 “0. | ITT (Chinchen 7s ee . “F986 
C. G, Jones . ee Bae a) OS. © NO WeW. Whiteley : oy arene 
E. PROCTOR (accepted ) : ‘ 5 ° » 470.00 Bristow & EATWELL (accepted ) j , Pah spe bs 
Rushmore Road. Albion Street. 
F. Britton , “ ° ‘ . : ‘ ~ £391 2 10 Johnson & Co. ,. ;. ope ‘sponte - 167,00 
Unsigned . ° ° ° : ; ; » 2909 .:0 0 H. Line : : : wis ° - 1190 © 
G. Wales. ° ° . . e , » 259 17 40 A. White & Co. . : ° : ‘ «of ddlg, OC 
W. Silk & Son ° ; . 24245. OO G. Brittain . : oe ae ; 3 2.) oO a es 
McCormick & Sons «2420.20 Rice & Son . ; 3 4 : x a) O86 10s 
Stevens Bros. afi 214.10 40 E.“Triggs' 4 : ; : : ~: OR Parity 
». 41. Gorheld’ ~:.. : « , 251° 20450 Marchant & Hirst i - A Pi of OP Oa 
G. BARKER (accepted ) ; » 204 0 0 E, PROCTOR (accepted ) ° peas Sr § . +. :60°"O “oO. 
keddins Road. Charing Cross Road, - 
Jones & Groves , . ° . - ° © 4237510 +0 W. Whiteley . ° . . . ° o 2 OSes eo 
Star & Son . . ° 0 : : : st230 fs. 6 W. Brown ° . ° . . 6408. OO 
Frampton & Co. . : . : ‘ BHeT5 11030 Lathey Bros. ° ° ° . 96 0 o 
J. Garrett & Son. : ei1200430 0 F. G. Minter A . . ° ° : » 90 0 0 
q28. Ford % : ; ‘ 177-020 T. Nicholson : : : : g0 0 Oo 
G. Kemp, 5 : : HESS SO'GO W. Hornett . ‘ é 8 0 oO 
H. Line : 5 , ; : : : I5I O'0 B. E. Nightingale : ° ‘ ria tt ke ey a aD. 
Rice & Son. : 5 ‘ ASO27 7.250 W. Chappell é 5 : , ; «%3§8.10 0 
W. AKERS & Co. (accepted) 147), 40.0 E. B. TUCKER (accepted) F : i ‘ 258 OO 


“x IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &¢ 2%. 


If you want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE 2nd DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MOULDINGS 
CORNICES, &c., USE the Celebrated 
DOES NOT CRACK OR 


“eormme (SKEDADDLE PLASTER) iain” 


The COST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. The RESULT is quite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. 
ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES, . . And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENT, 


Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER FORD & SONS Vera BRIDGE a DITOR FER. 


Mines and Mills—FavLp, near SuDBURY, N. S.R. AGENTS WANTED. . 


T. FALDO, ... sen sx, London, S.E. 
9 283, 285 ROTHERHITHE ST. onc on, 
Geo SS 3 AB Contractor to H.M. Government and various Public Bodies. FS a Se 
Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH & FOREIGN ASPHALTES. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND LAID. 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH-HOUSES, &c. 


Parquet Floors Laid-in Specially Prepared Aapnaies ae a eR ey Given. 
FALDO’S ASPHALTE IS UNSURPASSED FOR DAMP COURSES, VERTICAL. WALLS, &C.. 


Renee 7 1851. 


L 
LED \E COMPANY, % 


07 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E. C; 
VOLUME LVIIl. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.€. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD — continued. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD —continued. 
Thomas Street. Nichol Street. 

Johnson & Co. « * + , : : ° . 239, © ©| For rebuilding the boys’ offices and two offices for girls, ex- 
Tg TET ES GRR a RN eee Me 20§ 9.0 tending and refitting the infants offices in playground, 
A. W. Derby . ° ° em ks BOE, Wy O reconstructing the infants’ and girls’ ofhces on roof play- 
Fe Vs RODCY on Do asp rl Be he meme aS ;'-| O grounds, erecting covered playground for boys, enlarging 
A. White& Co. . 0° } fa inpeatek e LAR y 2: O the schoolkeeper’s house, providing drainage scheme, and 

D. Gibb & Co. . : ; . . . « 149 9 0 enclosing, draining and tar-paving additional land. 
S. H. CORFIELD (accepied ) . Papo . op AZ, 9.0 Samuel Mason, Limited . 3 . £5;4025 Ge 
Johnson & Co. . : . ; «4,902.0 u@ 
“ Pulteney.” G. S. S. Williams & Son . , 4,085 oO oO 
W. Hornett . P 4 A i * » 195 0 O R. A. Yerbury & Sons 4,430 0 O 
W. Brown . : ° . . 199 90 O G. Parker . A A 4,428 Oo oO 
Lathey: Bros. ° ° . 5 ‘ 625 9i,:0,.0 Lathey Bros. 4,379 oO 90 
E. B. Tucker : a : : ij b5 Oi... 0 Grover & Son . 4,347.0 0 
T. Nicholson : . * > F wed, O.;O W. Akers & Co. 4,271. «0. 10 
Lilly & Lilly, Limited . A 145 9 0 E. Lawrance & Sons 4,217 90 O 
F. G. Minter B : P ° 139 9 0 E. Triggs * : A z + _ ; 4,119! O20 
WapneRelty ny ater ga ate O47 UC CTE 125 © ©) For adapting No. 90 Thurlow Sireet, for a schoolkeeper’s resi- 

B. E. NIGHTINGALE (accepted) . + T1200 dette: Ss feel Fapadayen Pp 
For erecting manual training centre, Halford Road. Johnson & Co. : £225 9 Oo 
McCormick & Sons . ; : } . £999 9 0 Frampton & Co. . - 195 0 0 
J. Garrett & Son . ; ; : : 1386" “0° oO Rice & Son . . . . : . . - 183 0.10 
H. Knight & Son. ‘ A 4 5 852 0 0 T. Hooper & Son J : ; : . N79 Oe 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons. - . . ‘ e300 0 H. J. Williams. . . . 4 « 160 0.0 
E. Triggs* . ey Reta nA SDS O10 J. F. Ford . : : 7 : : « 1490 0 
ne 1 E. B. Tucker - A : : : ~ sun I4on Oyo 
for “ Paragon” new school:—Boys, 352; girls, 352; infants, 407— H. Line E i ‘ ; . 137 10 0 
total, 1,111 ; with schoolkeeper’s house, cookery, laundry J. Marsland * : . 5 AE361, OF Gh 


and manual training centres. * Recommended for acceptance. 


Perry & Co. . ; : = : ¢AA0776 0710 

F.& H. F. Higgs . 8 je " gaa0,403.0 (0 

Kirk & Randall : Fi ‘ 3 » -28,998 oO 'O MANSFIELD. 

B. E. Nightingale . . 4 , ; 28,883. 0 o| For erection of a co-operative store, manager’s house and out- 
J. Carmichael . ° : ° . 20:773:50 0 buildings at Creswell. 

J. Grover & Son ‘ A i 203935) 0". 0 W. Wilson & Sons . ; 3 2,454.17 5 
E. Lawrance & Sons i 28,445 0 O Gilbert & Gabbitass . , ; 2.150 O40 
J. & M. Patrick ; ; - 26,898 oO Oo J. M. Thompson & Sons . 2,077 0 O 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons . - 2 i265; 44511 {0-0 T. Roper . : : : 1,977 2 0:. 0 
Lathey Bros. “ a -20,33231'0.0 Hanford & Hoyes . 1,949 90 O 
Treasure & Son. . ‘ , ” « 25,;788:.0 0 HeOakeys.”'«) Js ; 1,890 0 0 
2. Arh: ¥ d ; ' f ; ; - 25,749°'0 O Bowman & Sons”. ; : ; ‘ . 1,850 °0°0 
Stimpson & Co.* . ‘ 24,860 0 O J. R. SIMKIN, Bolsover, near Chesterfield (ac- 


cepted) . 


1,750.0: 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


oe 


B. RICHARD ISAAC, FIRE ENGINEER, prass & IRONFOUNDER, COPPERSMITH, &c., 


Brass and Copper Work, Pumps, all kinds of Plumbers’ Material, Locks, Ironmongery, Iron Castings, Picks, Shovels, and Road Tools. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR BRIGADES, BUILDINGS, AND PRIVATE USE. 
FIRE MAINS AND PUMPS FIXED. 
| No Building or House is Safe after the Great Fire in London without a Chemical Fire Engine.—Price 15/= to £7. 


These Portable Engines are exactly on the same principle as the Chemical Fire Engine now used by the Liverpool Fire Brigade with most satisfactory results. 
BAR FITTINGS, BEER ENGINES, GAS AND ELEOCTRIO LIGHT AND BELL FITTINGS. 


AB SOUTH JOHN STREET, LivVvERPOOL. TPLEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, “‘ UNIVERSAL, LIVERPOOL. 


5757. 
Prize Medal, Liverpool, 1886. Silver Medal for Fire Appliances, Wirral Show, Birkenhead, 1893. Prize Medal and Two Certificates, Health Exvibition, Liverpool, 1894. 


elephone No. 5 
Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. L™ 
" OOLITE, LONDON.” 


LONDON DEPOTS— 
" QOLITE, BATH.” Head Offices: ESA ‘TWEZ. : 


G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.WR. Nine Evos. 8.W. 
Ixcorporatine PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00, Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO,, Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & OO., Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


TELEGRAMS, 


QUARRIES. gl® anys" QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Gv ght geE gy BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWK. ge en COMBE DOWN. 
~B CORNGRIT. eats” To be f STOKE GROUND. 
bo Restsi a : 4¢ sy obtained only WwW Rest 
= Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. — qfS"° OO, a.sh stone Firma, Ld ESTWOOD GROUND, |_ Registered | 


In all Woods, specially dried by the 
| newest American process, laid by men 


| of great experience, and in specially 


| FLOORING. prepared Mastic. FIRMNESS GUARANTEED. 


| MovUuLDINGS of Artistic Design and High Finish. 
| Appty ror Woop Brock List No. 3. Movutpine Book No. 2. HOLLIS BROTHERS & CO., LEICESTER... 
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; arate: ». | For construction of a filter-bed of about 20,000 square feet area 
re Gharch" Cee Tes eee oe Hea: un ot heats at the Ravensthorpe Works, eight miles from Northampton, 
“W.G. Dunham |‘. em nT Ma Meri ar Harepis Mr. J. EUNSON, ‘engineer, ‘ ae . us 
T. & E. Neville . : : : here Fane » 595 ..0° 40 G. J. Fisher oa ye tale he £3,914 0 0 
J. Tomkins . Sh etal ee : cutee * {55350 06 Eee :. Rr “ey hat! hg mh E ® 
. Ry : ‘ ok ° ° ° ° . ° ° 625 355 roy 
A. TURNER, Hibbert Street, Luton (accepted) . 511 0 Oo SMA AsEIR: Diceamsanks f eee 3030 Cacia 
WINGROVE & STANLEY, Northampton (accepted) 2,978 o © 
NEWMARKET, Engineers estimate «°° 7 0, 2,956 6 7 
For laying and jointing ‘upwards of 34 miles of 12-inch pipes NORTHMOLTON. 
and specials required in the construction of a-new water- i . ; ; ; 
main at Newmiarket. Mr. J. B.. EVERARD, engineer, 6 Ng ena ot Mies chapel: and *schoolsogm a Molland 
Millstone Lane, Leicester. S eile: Son ; 4 ve 
T. Rowland’. ‘ ; : ; ot e006, 8 a5 eee Ia Scns * ne rr 205 (oa 
E Sith : ; vag 3295 0 8 J. Huxtabie arey : vat Ore : - 246 0.0 
: oe : ee J. R. Howard & -Hooper,: Chittlehampton ws 
S. Mason, Limited . : ; 3 : oi 2OT 3°) Orane j f : Hie 
H.'H. Barry : 1,655 eh (accepted). °. : . : . 236 0 © 
ry ° ° e ° e ° ° ° > : - = ® ry PY > : ¥en 
For supply of upwards of 3 miles of 12-inch pipes and specials |. OLDBURY-ON-SEVERN, 
required in the construction of a new water-main at New- | For restoration of church. a 
market. Mr. J. B. EVERaRD, engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Bruton & Sons, Oldbury-en-Severn* - «42,868 o oO: 
Leicester. ae Adams & Jefferies, Bristol .  ., (ay 2,824 0 0 
J : Na Pes eames erniader . . = 19 0 * Lowest for the work immediately required, viz, chancel, 
h 5 x ae ; ; » 4,129 0.0 ith aisles. itect’s esti a : 
Parsons & Sons we ae oe tower and nave with aisles a estimate, £2,800 
COCHRANE '& Co., Dudley (accepted ) cite Gar iaty 15 : _ RINSEY. ; 
: ; » Por panigg and repairing chapel. ; 
NORTHAMPTON. ~ ; i Nicholas came a -£ if athe 
For main drainage works at Roade, Northamptonshire, R. Epwarps, Rinsey, Breage (accepted ) 916 o 
including the construction of about 3,500 yards of stone- J. W. Gundy .° a Sera a : 9 00 
ware pipe sewers of 9-inch and 12-inch diameter, with “ 
manholes, flushing tanks; &c. Mr. WALTER SHAW, : SCOTLAND. i 
engineer, 17 The Drapery, N orthampton. For erection of a school in Ardrossan. Mr. JOHN ARMOUR, 
J. C. Trueman . 4 : : 5653335 00 jun., architect, Irvine. . “ . “ , 
Wingrove & Stanley . R : : - = 4,626 *70 0 . Accepted -tenders. 
G. W. Chapman F 3 2 ; ‘ “3,534 70" 0 J. Young, Kilwinning, digger, mason and 
Johnson & Langtry . : : : : 203,488 17 {71 bricklayer ee ee a ; 2,766 19 3 
Pe eanpery 3 Pe, oo dapeelnien ae, xrimparal tA ACO LO H. Thomson, Stevenston, carpenter and joiner. "1,314 2 7g 
Siddons & Freeman . : : See ote S285 NO MO J. Hogarth & Co., Ardrossan, plumber, gas- 
G. Branson & Son. : 3 Sense 2 8 BST 96% * 0.0 fitter, and gates and railings. .. - 52h IG 40 
W. Heap . : 4 : ‘ é : iy 341O0% O30 J. Johnston, Irvine, slater, «, ' 3a, » | S25R Oo 
R. Cosford. ‘ ; , : : : « Wt2,90972 28.13 D. Stobie, Irvine, plasterer and cementer. Raia 2 
H. Martin (accepted ) : : : + Fie) COCO. O T. Hall & Sons, Irvine, heating : er 


wa ee 
Wea Cc Ni E f LL L.’S. = LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, &c.) 
MICNEILL’S SLAG WOOL ‘i “ten, fo: Sreprootn and 


AS SUPPLIED TO_H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, 


Coey 6 


Lists, Samples, and full Particulars free on application to— 


RCRTEREE.Rs & CO.., HEAD Orrick, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, EC. 


SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, near GLASGOW. 


Re Typewriters 


es AFTER you have finished experimenting with so-called cheap Writing Machines, come, as 
2 /)\¥ do all men of sound judgment, to 


MOST RELIABLE. NO. 4 YOst. 
Machine on the Market, 2 a ~s 


It is a marvel of Mechanical Genius, 2 CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


It is constructed of First-class Materials only, 


It will last a lifetime, and 5 gs : =) es ‘te 
It will do more practical work with greater ease than any inferior Machines sent on one atonsh ot Hi 


typewriter, which only attracts consideration by its low price. or Seven Davs’ aree Trial. 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO., 50 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-98-94-95-97.— Awarded the Royal Photographio Sooiety’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1895—97, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


77 OXFORD STREET, W. 3 | 
PRICH LIST AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION: 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


ROTHERHITHE. VICTORIA DOCKS. 

For erection of refuse-destructor buildings, inclined roadways, | Foy formation of roads and sewers to portion of the Spencer 
engine-house, disinfector buildings and other works in Smith Estate Messrs. J. T. NEWMAN & JACQUES, archi- 
connection therewith at the wharf premises, Rotherhithe tects 2'Fen Court, E.C. 

Street. Mr. NORMAN SCORGIE, surveyor. W. Gibbs & Co. ; } . ; £3071 o Oo 
cE onbson cxGou. ii) (niieiete Me seOS4 G7 |. we. Grmths!) 00 PE RPT ie, 2,790 0 O 
H. Knight & Son : ? { a 033) To'6 T. Adams . 4 ; . : ‘ : cite oo 
GENERAL BUILDERS, LIMITED, Southampton J. JACKSON (accepted ) ; ’ ; . . 1,950 0 0 

Row, W.C. (accepted ye : ; ; . 3,400 0 0 ; 

Rrtacitad & F f hch “pace fi, Llangadock. M 
: pany or erection of parish church at Gwynfi, near Llangadoc x 
ae sae ae nM Accopted tenders ea Oat E. H. BRUTON, architect, 15 Queen Street, Cardiff. 
Ash, Son & Biggin, building . : . £6,568 oO oO Brown, Thomas & John . . : :  £4)500 Care 
Electric Light and Power Co., wiring. Piha)... O - iat ae & Son ; : : ’ . . mt 5 ss 
Wright Bros., heating apparatus ‘ é : Ol. On 0 D fenkins ecig 20g Cae 
SOWERBY BRIDGE. E. G. Groom 21072 Ow 1O 

For erection of thirteen houses at Beech. Mr. S. WILKINSON, J. E. Evans j ; ¢ h ; . . 2,145 19 © 

architect, Sowerby Bridge. Rowland & Lloyd. ; : t i 9,995 080 

Accented tenders. D. Thomas ‘ ‘ : : ; I HOSES GUO 

E. Horner, Sowerby Bridge, mason. B. Howell & Son ‘ t in 868xi rat 

S. Sutcliffe, Sowerby Bridge, carpenter and joiner. J. & W. Morean, Gwynfi (accepted ) : 1845) 125.6 
T. Dyson, Sowerby Bridge, slater and plasterer. 

R. Hill, Ripponden, plumber and glazier. WALTHAM ABBEY. 
ry Lumb, Halifax, painter. For erection of ten cottages on the Eastbrook Road. Mr 
C. W. WIGGs, surveyor, Waltham Abbey, 

STABFORD, W. Lawrance, Waltham Abbey ; , « £2570, Wane 

For supply of sewer pipes during the ensuing year. Stawart. Tottenham 2,538 0 0 

R. ASHWORTH & Co., Littleborough (accefied ). Caden se Robins, Cambridge : ‘ ; 2,500 Bah 
TOTTENHAM. T. Pollit, Waltham Abbey : A : th 2547-5100 uQ 

For erection of caretaker’s house, cloakrooms and new cookery- WANSTEAD. 
room at Coleraine Park schools, for the School Board. For making-up Addison Road. 

Knight & Son . , : ; : : . $2,075 0 0 A. W. Porter : : 3 : - £499 FOU: 
A. Fairhead & Son . : 4 ; P 421,9004,0-,0 | WooGriffiths” : q , ' : ; 470 0 O 
J. Stewart . - 1,766 10 o A. 'T. Catley - : ‘ : 2 >| 450 0.0 
W. PAVEY, Winchmore Hill (accepted ) : ats590)1.0., 0 J. Jackson . ’ : A , , : . 422° 0 0 

For erection of a platform at Earlsmead schools. | D. Brewer & Co. . ‘ ; 7 ’ . 410 0.0 

A. Porter ; ‘ ; : P ; : 2 £03.40), 0 J. Jackson . 399 0 oO 
Knight & Son : : : : : . - 45.90 0 J. REEVES, High Street, Walthamstow (accepted) 398 0 O 
St Cruickshanks . : . 5 ° ‘ +, 32 10 O Surveyor’ s estimate 476 OnLO 
STEWART (accepted) . ; See Ss WO) | 

For erection of a bath at the caretaker’s house, West Green. WATERLOO. 

W. Jubb P ee ‘ : 3 . .4£79 16 9 | For wiring. and fittings necessary for an electric light installa- 
H. Wilkinson ; , , 2 ; OO T0110," tion to the Town Hall. Mr. F. SPENCER ‘YATES, surveyor. 
J. STEWART (accepted | is ‘ ? . 5 meek orl en | WARING & GILLOW, Liverpool (accepted ) . bak 157 0:10 


Highest Award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


S” =BOSTEDO PNEUMATIC JESPATCH TUBES 


Narre y “or rapid and secure transmission of Cash, Messages, Orders, Mail, etc., in modern Store, Office, Public 
Re \ “Tubes” or Newspaper Buildings, Banks, Hotels, Warehouses, sete. 


AUTOMATIC AND NOISELESS OVER 4,000 IN USE. ENDORSED BY ALL. 
Plans and Estimates promptly furnished. 


ERBINE C. PHILLIPS, “7222 Imperial Mansions, 178 Charing Cross Rd. 


NEW YORK—156 FIFTH AVENUE. OHIOAGO—156 LAKE STREET. 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


Mal BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c.,, 


RELIABLE, 
CHEAP, 
SIMPLE, 
CLEANLY. 


SR 


5,000 COPIES CAN BE PRODUCED FROM ONE WRITING. 
Invaluable for the rapid production of any Writings, Drawings, 
| Specifications, Plans, Quantities, Estimates, &., in BLACK 
INK, or any colour. Once used always used. 


WRITE YOR PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS TO 


ZUCCATO & WOLFF, 16 CHARTERHOUSE ST., LONDON. Price from eae. 
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Designs by eminent Artists may be decorated and re-decorated in any style. 
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DAYLIGHT IN DARK INTERIORS. 
WE recently had occasion to visit the factory of the British 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Limited, in Hill Street, Finsbury, 
E.C., and_were greatly interested in witnessing the astonishing 
results effected by the adoption of the prisms in lighting 
otherwise dark interiors and increasing the light of those 
which, without them, are but poorly lighted, with the attendant 
great economy in artificial light and improved sanitary con- 
dition of the rooms, whether private apartments, offices or 
warehouses. The Luxfer prisms have already been extensively 
used in America, and have, to judge by the numerous 
testimonials received by the company, met with unqualified 
success, and as they are now making a bid for popularity 
over here, a brief description will not be out of place. 

The prisms are a product of lights of glass with semiprisms 
comprising one face. 

The valuable qualities of the light-bearing prisms have been 
materialised into practical form through the agency of a process 
of electro-glazing, by means of which the edges of the prism 
lights are so welded together by a narrow line of copper that 
the finished product is not only attractive in appearance, but, an 
important desideratum, has also the stiffness necessary for use 
in even very large frames. 

The completed frame of prism lights is commonly inserted 
in the transom frame or window sash in place of the sheet of 
plate glass. Where the window frame is set under a deep 
reveal or where the light from the sky is obstructed by very 
high buildings opposite the premises to be lighted, it may be 
necessary to insert the prism lights in an independent frame 
set flush with the building line or in an iron frame extending 
out over the window opening similar to a canopy. These 
frames may be made of iron or bronze, ornamental to any 
desired degree, conforming to the architecture of the building 
under consideration. 

In addition to the architectural results possible from the 
framing, prism plates with cut and polished backs are used in 
ornamental shop-fronts and residences with a finish which will 
satisfy the most exacting tastes, and their adoption can be 
made quite as ornamental as useful. 

Basements can be lighted to almost any desired extent by the 
use of prism tiles placed in the pavement, with vertical frames, 
technically called lucidux frames, of prism lights of the required 
variety hung below and opposite for the purpose of carrying 
light back into that portion of the basement which is to be 
illumined. 


Keo 
Ll 


THE UNITED 


ARCHITECTS 
are invited to inspect 


The combination of the prism tiles and the prism plates is 
essential where a basement is to be lighted, the one being a! 
necessary complement of the other. 

The factory of the company lends itself admirably to the 
display of the good qualities of the invention, the different 
floors being of considerable depth (some too feet) and 
receiving light only at one end from a window of ordinary 
dimensions. Yet by the aid of the prisms the whole depth is 
sufficiently lighted for all ordinary purposes, and artificial 
light is entirely unnecessary during daylight hours. The value 
of the prisms is even more noticeable in the basement, which is 
used as an engine-room, and having no window, yet receives 
sufficient light by means of those inserted in the stall-board 
and pavement. 

In church and similar work the adoption of the system will 
be found of great value, as by its aid valuable stained or painted 
windows can be effectually protected, and at the same time the 
brilliancy of their colours enormously enhanced. An example of 
this application may be seen at the factory, and the effect js 
well worthy of the attention of those interested. 


NEW CATALOGUE. | 


THE new catalogue for 1898 just prepared by Messrs. Candy 
& Co., Limited, is carefully compiled and well and clearly 
arranged ; the illustrations, which are very numerous, are well 
drawn and carefully printed, and convey an accurate idea of 
the various wares manufactured by the company. 


A NEW HORSE SHOE. 


WE have already drawn the attention of builders and 
general contractors to the advantages offered by the “Ebor” 
horseshoe, because we consider it to be an efficient aid in the 
expeditious cartage of materials. Since we wrote arrangements 
have been made for facilitating the sale of the shoe and it can 
now be as readily obtained as any of the ordinary shoes. The 
advantage of the invention is that it alone enables horses to 
obtain a firmer foothold on those smooth pavements which are 
so desirable from a sanitary point of view, but cause much in- 
convenience to animals. Slipping and falling not only cause 
delays, but the horse becomes lamed and is less able to do 
work. Besides, in many cases the animal becomes useless and 
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MABK. 
Do not shrink or open at the Joints 
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Fireproof Material 


Lath and Plaster and 
Inflammable Partitions, 
Ceilings, &c., 
THE RISKS OF FIRE 

| Are Reduced. 


LATEST DESIGNS, 


WHICH ARE 
Greatly in advance of 
anything before produced 


RELIEF DECORATIONS, 
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STRIKING PLASTER 
EFFECTS. © 
EASY TO HANG. 


VERY BOLD RELIEF. 
LIGHT IN WEIGHT. 


EXTRA H1GH RELIEF CEILING (Four Panels, No, 1076, 30 in. by 30 in. per Panel). 


‘SALAMANDER’ is capable of being moulded to the highest degree of relief necessary, and its 


appearance corresponds to that 0 
the very best modelled plaster work.”—The Journal of Decorative Art. 
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has to be destroyed. There can be no doubt with the ordinary | TRADE NOTES. 
shoes there is a liability to suffering, and no man would care to THE new fever hospital, Westhulme, Oldham, is being 
inflict it on so useful an animal. But business considerations armed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
cannot be omitted when judging of an invention and they alone | chester stoves with descending smoke flues, and Shorland’s 
would dictate the universal employment of the “ Ebor” horse- | patent Manchester grates. 


shoe. Messrs. J. H. SANKEY & SON, of Essex Wharf, Canning 
| Town, E., find that a considerable demand is arising for PAS 

| improved Channel Interceptor, with fixed spint level, the 

VARIETIES. advantage of which is that it can at once be seen if the inter- 


THE Martyr-stone at Glasgow Cathedral, commemorating | cepting trap is correctly Jaid and with the proper fall, which is 
the Covenanters who suffered at the Cross of Glasgow, has | most important to insure proper trapping and easy flow. 
been repaired, relettered and placed in the Lauder Crypt. THE building committee for the construction of the memo- 
THE new pier which has been erected by the Widnes Iron- rial church about to be erected on the site of the Charity Bazaar 
foundry Company at Mumbles for the Mumbles Railway and in Paris (the scene of the terrible fire last year) have decided to 
Pier Company, was opened on the roth inst. It is of neat | use throughout the building “ Danville Asbestic” wall and 
design, the substructure being of light iron girders. Pavilion, ceiling plaster, which is admitted to be a most reliable fire- 
concert and refreshment-rooms are provided. proof material. The “ Danville Asbestic” is the production of 
THE Municipal Council of Cologne have voted 125,000/. | the Asbestos & Asbestic Company, Limited, of Danville, 
towards the expense of building a second theatre, and have Quebec, Canada, whose head offices are at 27 Billiter Buildings, 
given the site for the new building besides. From the year London, E.C. 
1902 the municipality will also take over oe ee 
administration of the new theatre, to ether with that of the | 
old one. ous BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
DEAL promenade pier has had a narrow escape from | THE foundation-stone of St. Hildeberg’s Church, Hoylake, 
destruction by fire. The pierhead is being extended, and while | was laid on the 7th inst. 
one of the workmen was boring a hole with a red-hot iron the It has been decided to erect a new Wesleyan chapel and 
creosoted timber caught fire, and 1t was with difficulty extin- | schools in Firth Park Road Sheffield, at a cost of 9,000/. 
guished, some of the planking at the pierhead having to be 4 : : 
torn up to prevent the fire spreading. 
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IT is proposed to erect a new police station and court on 
DURING some recent excavations, necessary } forming a ath gor ie. ow oe ey of the Halesowen Grammar 
new bowling and tennis-ground for the Chester-le-Street Club, chool, at a cost of about 0,000/- : 5 Sie 
a quantity of Roman stones and pottery were found. The | Ar Heywood on Wednesday a partially: demolished building 
stones do not suggest the site of any particular building, but suddenly collapsed, and two workmen named Greenhaigh and 
are undoubtedly Roman. ‘The pottery 1s mostly broken, but a Lloyd were shockingly injured. The latter died last night. 
very fine vase is in the possession of Mr. Carrick’s foreman, By the fall of a gable in Airdrie on Monday night five men 
who superintended the work. were buried in the ruins. When extricated two of them were 
found to be dead, and the other three were very seriously hurt. 


Apout 150 youths and girls in the employ of Messrs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | Hamblett, West Bromwich, came out on Monday for an in- 
| crease in their wages. It is stated that other brick manu- 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._8T. PAUL'S: WEST WINDOW. LIBHARY. — facturers ‘1 the West Bromwich district have received the 


usual seven days’ notice from the youths and girls in their 


26 PARK LANE, W. ; ; : 
employ to terminate: their engagements unless their demands 
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CORNER OF MOUNT STREET AND SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W. are conceded. 
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A PAGE FROM HEWETSONS NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE. 


No. 319.—The ‘‘ WORTLEY ” CARVED OAK y* 320.—CARVED OAK HALL COSY CORNER, No. 321.—The “KNIGHT” CARVED OAK 
ARM-CHAIR, £4 15s. 6 ft. 6in. high, £24 10s. ARM-CHAIR, £4 5s. 
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were laid on the 5th inst. The new church will be used in 
place of the old Fish Street chapel: _The new church is cruci- 
form on plan, having a nave of 82 feet-in length by 28 feet in 
width, with’north and- south transepts 18 feet 8 inches and 
15 feet 6 inches in depth respectively, and 23 feet 6 inches in 
width. The buildings are designed in the late Gothic style, 
and the church will be seated so as to accommodate 585 persons 
on the ground floor and sixty-eight in the gallery. a 


THE new intermediate school at Llandyssul has been com- 
It will accommodate sixty boys and forty | 


pleted and opened. 
girls and has been erected by Messrs. Edward Davies & Sons, 
Treherbert, from plans drawn by Mr. J. H. Phillips, architect, 
Cardiff, and selected in open competition. ~The school is on 
two floors. 
measuring 45 feet by 26 feet, two classrooms, cloakrooms, 
laundry and workshop; the other floor, reached by two 
staircases, contains cookery, sewing and art-rooms, lecture-room, 
laboratory and library. The master’s house provides accom- 
modation for six boy and four girl boarders. 
excellent site and building is about 2,000/. 
A NEW Congregational church is to be built at Wrexham 
from the designs of Messrs. Ingall & Son, and the foundation- 
stone was laid on Tuesday last. The dimensions of the church 


will be 56 feet 3 inches by 38 feet, with transepts that give a 


total width of 56 feet, and seating accommodation for 600, The 
organ and pulpit will be placed in an apse at the end of the 
church, where are also placed the minister’s and deacons’ 
vestries, and a kitchen. 
pressure hot-water pipes, and effective ventilation is being pro- 
vided for. The woodwork and open roof timbers will be pitch- 
pine and best red deal, stained and varnished, and the building, 


which is of simple Gothic design, will be faced with Ruabon. 


brick and stone dressings. It will be surmounted by a tower 
and spire, rising to a height of 80 feet. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE electric-lighting» committee of the Shoreditch Vestry | 
issued their first report, which showed extraordinary success on | 


their first nine months’ working. The refuse of the parish is 
burnt in a destructor, the heat being used to raise steam for the 
electric plant. After taking into account’ the cost of lighting 
the parish by gas there is a clear profit of 2,6632. os. ad. 


On the ground floor are a large assembly hall, 


The cost of the 


The church will be heated with low- 


AT the monthly meeting of Govan Police Commissioners, 
held on the ‘9th inst., the minutes. of the sub-committee on 
| electric lighting were read and approved of. The committee 
recommended that the necessary steps should be taken 
to put the powers possessed by the burgh to provide 
electric lighting and power in force, and that it it be remitted 
to the sub-committee to consider the matter and come back 
with recommendations as to the system to be adopted, the site 
to be chosen for the works and all other matters necessary for 
the carrying out: of the scheme. ; 

‘THE ceremony of cutting the first sod in connection with 
the laying of the cables. for the electric-lighting scheme in 
Leith was performed last week by Bailie Manclark, convener 
of the: electric-lighting committee of the Leith Town Council. 
The cables are to be laid under the pavement, next to the 
kerbstone, and a start has been, made at the head of the ‘Kirk- 
gate, foot of Leith Walk. The contract for the main cables 
includes the supply, laying and connecting up of the necessary 
distributing mains and feeders, as also the arc light and 
potential indicators. The feeders are to be laid as concentric 
oritwin. cables, covered with lead, laid direct in the ground at a 
depth of not less than 12 inches under footways, and not less 
than 2 feet under the surface of any roadway. The cables are 
to be caretully laid in trenches with level bottoms, and then 
well rammed down. Over each cable or line there is to be 
placed a protecting plate of sheet-steel 6 inches broad by 4 feet 
long: The distributing mains are to be laid as triple concentric 
cable, lead covered, laid direct in the ground, and protected 
with sheet-steel plate. These cables will be laid in such lengths 
that no joints except those in junction-boxes will be required. 
The potential leads from feeding points back to station will 
consist of three wires, insulated and bound up as one, covered 
in the same manner, and laid in ground beside the mains. — 


HISTORY OF THE STONE ARCH.* 


| THE “Century Dictionary” defines the word “arch” in con- 
nection with architecture as a “ structure built of separate and 
inelastic blocks, assembled in such a way as to retain their 
| position when the structure is supported extraneously only at its 


* A paper by Professor 
Engineers’ Club of St? Louis. 


Malverd A. ‘Howe, read before the 
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M ACTIN ERY—_-WiRING—_FPITTInes, 


FRANK SUTTER & CO.,66 Berners St., London, W. 
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Since the introduction of the 


PATENT 


VULCANITE ROOFING. 


patent Vulcanite Roofing into this country it has been adopted 
by a great number of leading architects for Public and Private Buildings, Hotels, Schools, Hospitals, 
Theatres, Mills, Warehouses, Breweries, Shops, Villas, Dwelling-houses, &c. ; 
Sages he temperature of the rooms immediately beneath the roof is more even in winter and summer 
than under any other roof. When properly laid repairs are never required, and all roofs are 
guaranteed. The roof-surface can be used as a garden, or for any other purpose. The cost of 
construction is less than even for a slate or tiled roof. 
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SHEET ASPHALTE for DAMP-COURSE, WATERPROOFING VAULTS, BRIDGES, 
|. TUNNELS, &e., is manufactured ready for use in lengths of 40 feet, and any width up to 40 
inches, being more convenient than the usual damp-course slabs, and saving laps. Price lower and 
quality much superior to any similar article in the market. : 

SHEET ASPHALTE for ROOFING SHEDS, LIGHT BUILDINGS, &e., and for 
SARKING under slates or tiles, manufactured in five different qualities and in rolls of 15 super- 
ficial yards. It is easily laid, very inexpensive, much superior to felt roofing, and requires no 


annual coating, 


Full particulars, Catalogues, Detail Sketches, Estimates, re Vulcanite Roofing; Samples, Prices, &c., 
re Sheet Asphalte, free. 


THE PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING & ASPHALTE CO., LTD., | 
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Nm UP i aan 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 

Y TH Te Ht ay gm Inquiries from the North of England, Scotland, and Ireland, please address to Laganvale, Belfast. 
; aN ( WANA Agents wanted in all-districts ‘where not yet represented for laying of Vulcanite Roofs and Sale of Sheet Asphalte. 
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extremities.” According to this definition the arch must be 
very rare. In fact, it is doubtful whether it exists, as up to the 
present day: physicists have been unable to find any inelastic 
substance from which to cut blocks. Professor Greene, In his 
text-book :entitled “Trusses and Arches,” ‘defined an arch as 
follows :—“ An arch may be considered to be ‘any, structure 
which, under the. action of vertical-forces, exerts horizontal or 
inclined forces against its supports or abutments.” It 1s to be 
noted that the particular form of the structure is not specified, 
and this is right, since even in masonry structures where the 
true arch is employed, we have many different forms. 

The primitive form of the arch was probably used over door- 
ways or entrances in the form of two slabs of stone strutted 
against each other as the rafters in the modern roof. The 
earliest example of this form of which we have any definite 
‘information is that over the, entrance to the great pyramid of 
Ghizeh, constructed by Khufu sometime between 3124 and 
4235 B.C. Tuckerman, ‘n his “Short History of Architecture,” 
states that some of the cambers of this pyramid are roofed with 
slabs of stonesinclined like rafters. The “ Encyclopzedia Britan- 
nica” makes no mention of this, but states that the third pyra- 
mid containsa chamber ceiled with a pointed arch, adding that 
this is not a true arch, the stones being merely strutted against 
each other, as over the entrance to the great pyramid, and that 
the underside is cut to the form of a pointed arch. Ina small 
sketch the “ Encyclopeedia ” givesa cross-section of the vaulted 
chamber where the roof-stones are shown extending quite.a 
distance into the masonry back of the side walls. If suchis 
actually the condition, the roof is not a true arch but an arched 
roof. 

Crude arches of brick were found in the ruins of Thebes, 
which were probably built as early as 2900 BC. Beneath the 
palaces of Nimrod (about nineteen miles below Nineveh on the 
left bank of the Tigris river), the ancient Calah, founded 
1300 B.C., sewers were found covered with pointed arches of 
brick. These arches, contrary to the usual form of to-day, 
were inclined, and could have been constructed without the use 
of a form for their support during construction. The gates to 
an ancient city in Assyria, now represented by the ruins of 
Khorsabad, were arched with semicircular voussoir arches of 


Ghizeb, supposed to;have been built 600 B.c. “It is an open 
excavation, 53: feet 6 inches deep, 30 feet by 26 feet 3 inches on , 
plan, with niches, &c., leading out of it. This excavation is 
supposed, from some indications left of a springing stone, to 
have been covered. by an arch. If so, this would be the oldest 
known stone arch of a large size. In fact, it is difficult. to 
imagine any other way in which this large excavation could 
have been covered.” But more interesting and important than , 
this was the tomb, built of, good masonry, which was found ‘in 
the centre of “the excavation.” The roof was formed of three 
stones forming a true arch, over which was a perfectly formed 
voussoired arch of four distinct rings, the inner ring having a 
span.of about 11 feet. These arches were nearly, if not quite, 
semicircular. At about this time the Romans commenced the 
use of the voussoired arch, as witnessed by the outlet of the 


Cloaca Maxima, supposed to have been built 651 B.C. They: 
arch consists of three concentric rings of voussoirs, the inner 
ring having a span of about 14 feet. 
"All records in the form of ruins, tablets, &c., fail to indicate , 
that the true arch was employed in structures to any great , 
extent prior to the sixth century B.C. The arched form, how- 
ever was quite common from earliest times, and ruins have been 
found in all portions of the world. Quite recently a voussoired 
arch of mud brick was discovered at Nippur. The date of its 
construction is placed at about 4000 B.C, 
One of the best examples of the false arch exists in Greece. 
It was built probably as early as 1000 B.C. This is the Treasury 
of Atreus at Mycenz, which consists of two underground 
chambers, one much larger than the other. The larger 
chamber is circular and is entered by a huge doorway at the 
end of a long avenue. The internal form is that of an immense 
lime-kiln. The masonry consists of horizontal projecting 
courses of stone, the inner projecting corners being cut off. 
The arched form does not prove that the builder was familiar | 
with the true arch, but the manner in which the horizontal 
courses are constructed clearly indicates that he had some idea 
of the true arch, as either each stone is cut wedge-shape, like 
voussoirs in a vertical arch, or the joints are tightly wedged 
with small stones. The internal diameter of the chamber at 
the base is 48 feet 6 inches and the clear height 45 feet. In 
Asia Minor tombs were found having arched roofs made by 


pa 


stone, having spans of from 12 to 15 feet. These are supposed 
to date as early as the time of Sargon, who founded the city 
about 722-705 B.C. 

One of the most important of the ancient structures in con- 
nection with the history of the stone arch is Campbell’s tomb of 


corbelling out horizontal courses of stone until they met at the 
top, and then cutting off the projecting edges underneath. 
Libke, in his “ History of Architecture,” states that these were 
probably constructed as early as 700 B.C. 
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The arch was first used by the Romans for the construction tiers of arches. The lower tier contains six arches. The 
of stone bridges in the second century B.C., though stone was maximum span is 80 feet 5 inches. Each arch is made up of: 
probably employed for this purpose much earlier. The early | four separate rings, side by side, and not bonded together, © 
stone bridges were constructed by building’ piers in the stream | The platform of this tier is 20 feet 9 inches wide. The second 
so close together that the opening could be spanned by stone | tier contains twelve arches of about the same span as those in ° 
beams. The bridge over the Euphrates river at Babylon was | the Jower tier, but has only three rings side by side, and is but 
probably built in this manner. _There are a large number of | 15 feet wide. The upper tier contains thirty-six arches, each 
examples of the true arch in bridge construction in China, as | having a span of 15 feet 9 inches and is 11 feet 9 inches wide — 
well as the primitive form of stone bridges without arches. The | on top. The aqueduct channel is about 4 feet 9 inches. deep 
date at which these bridges were constructed is unknown, but | and 4 feet wide. At the beginning of the fifth century the 
many believe that the Chinese built the true arch long before it | ends were destroyed by barbarians. In 1743 the bridge was. 
was known to the Western world. | repaired, and the lower tier widened to carry a highway, The 

There is an account’ of a bridge over a river named | maximum height of the bridge above the river Gardon, which ° 
Laffranyi, China, connecting’ two: mountains. . The bridge is | it crosses, is 160 feet. ieee 3 
said to be of one arch of stone, having a span.of 600 feet and The Emperor Augustus constructed a beautiful stone bridge 
a height of 750 feet (Edinburgh “Encyclopeedia”). The authority | over the river Marecchia, at Rimini, Italy. It consists of five 
for this account is not authentic, and, although a stone bridge | semicircular arches having a span of 23 feet. This bridge is in 
of such magnitude is not impossible from the engineer's point | use at the present day, and from all appearances has required . 
of view, it is yet improbable. The old voussoired arch bridges | but few repairs. The most magnificent bridge built by the 
of the Chinese are interesting from a peculiarity of the arch | Romans was constructed in the reign of Augustus near Narni, 
ring. “Each stone from 5 to Io feet in length is cut so as to | Italy. It consisted of four arches having spans of 75, 135, 114 
form the segment of the arch, and in such cases there is no.| and 142 feet respectively. About 104 A.D., during the reign of - 
keystone ; ribs of wood fitted to the convexity of the arch are | Trajan, the aqueduct bridge at Segovia, Spain, was built. The 
bolted through the stones by iron bars fixed into the solid part | bridge contains 109 arches in two tiers. Thirty of the arches 
of the bridge ; sometimes they are without wood, and the curved | are modern, but similar to the old ones. The length of the 
stones are mortised into long transverse ‘blocks of stone.” bridge is over 2,500 feet. ‘The three centre arches are 102 feet 
The details of the more modern Chinese arches do not differ high. : The entire structure is-built of Squared granite blocks, | 
essentially from those employed in other countries. without mortar. During this same period Trajan constructed 

To the Romans we are indebted for the almost universal a fine stone bridge over the Tagus river at Alcantara, Spain. 
use of the voussoired semicircular arch in bridge construction. | There were six semicircular arches of various spans, the - 
From the second century B.c. until the fourth century A.D. the | maximum being about 100 feet. The total length of the 
Romans built many magnificent stone arch bridges for roads,| bridge was 670 feet, and the maximum height above the river ° 
and aqueducts, the magnitude of which has not since been was 210 feet. The material was granite, laid without mortar. 
equalled. It would take too much time to enumerate the many | The bridge was in use until 1809, when the English destroyed 
bridges in Rome and in the conquered provinces which were the. second arch on the right bank of. the river, This was 
constructed by the Romans and of which we have either temporarily repaired, but again destroyed in 1836, since when 


authentic details or the structure itself. ee no repairs have been made, the natives using a ferry-boat to 
In the city of Rome and in the immediate vicinity were | cross the stream. 
constructed aqueduct bridges containing immense amounts of In 135 A.D., during the reign of Hadrian, the bridge now — 


masonry, and throughout these the voussoir arch was employed. | called St. Angelo was built at Rome. It consists of four circular 
Between 312 B.C. and 226 A.D. sixty-three miles of arched arches, the span of the largest being 62 feet 4 inches. This 
bridges were built. structure is supposed to have been covered with a roof of 
Pont du Gard, near Nimes, F rance, was built by the Romans bronze, supported by forty-two columns. It was repaired by — 
during the reign of Augustus (27 B.C.-14 A.D.) under the direc- | Popes Nicholas III. and Clement IX. The present balustrade, 
tion of Agrippa. This is an aqueduct bridge composed of three Statues, &c., are, of course, recent, but the arches are old. In 
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nearly all of the Roman bridges the arch was semicircular in 
form, and although the segmental and pointed forms may have 
been known they were never employed in the construction of 
bridges. The spans of the arches were usually small in com- 
parison with a few of our modern structures, yet they success- 
fully built bridges with spans of 142 feet, which is exceeded 
by but a small percentage of the structures built since the 
seventeenth century. Another interesting fact in connection 
with the Roman bridges is that the centreing was almost always 
supported upon large stones projecting from the piers below 
the springing line. itt igi 

We come now to a period of several centuries 1n which little 
was done in bridge-building or in keeping in repair the bridges 
already erected, though we may mention two bridges con- 
structed by the Moors in Spain. At Cordova about 912-16 (?) 
was built a bridge of sixteen arches over the Guadalquivir. 


The style is a combination of the Roman and Moorish 
types. 

" In 997 at Toledo, Spain, the bridge Alcantara was built 
over the Tagus river. It consists of practically two spans, the 
larger being 93 feet. The style of the structure is Roman and 
Moorish ; the arches are semicircular, while the tower has the 
stamp of Moorish origin. 

In the twelfth century the art of bridge-building revived. 
Owing to the destruction of many of the old Roman bridges 
and the unsettled condition of many districts, there was little 
“security for travellers, particularly in passing rivers, where 
violent exactions were made by banditti. To put a stop 
to these disorders sundry persons formed themselves into 
fraternities, which became a religious order under the title of 
‘Brothers of the Bridge.” The object of this institution was to 


with applause, but rejected with contempt by the magistrates 
and by those who thought themselves wisest. As it was at this 
time an act of piety to build bridges, and Avignon being then a 
popular republic, the people prevailed, and everyone contri- 
buted to the good work ; some by money and some by labour, 
all under the direction of Benezet aided by the brothers. St. 
Benezet, by performing a great number of miracles, animated 
the zeal of everybody. Upon the third pier was erected a 
chapel to St. Nicholas, protector of those who navigate rivers. 
Thzt was done, however, after the death of St. Benezet, which 
happened in 1184 (Edinburgh “ Encyclopedia”). 

This bridge, which was composed of eighteen or twenty-one 
arches, was begun in 1176 and completed in 1188. In 1385 
Pope Boniface IX. destroyed some of the arches. In 1410 the 
inhabitants blew up a tower, causing the fall of three spans. 
In 1670 the cold was so severe that the Rhone for several 
weeks bore the heaviest carriages; when the thaw followed 
the ice destroyed the piers, but the third pier, with the chapel 
of St. Nicholas, has remained, notwithstanding these many 
accidents. The span of the largest arch was about 102°9 feet, 
and was semicircular. (Authorities differ here, some claiming 
that the arch had a span of 110 feet and was segmental. The 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica” states that the arches were elliptical, 
the minimum radius of curvature being at the crown.) _ 

In 1176, or practically at the time when the bridge at 
Avignon was commenced, Peter of Colchester, a priest, began 
the erection of the old London Bridge across the Thames, but 
the structure was not completed until 1209. The bridge 
originally contained nineteen pointed arches having spans from 
9 to 20 feet, and piers 25 to 34 feet thick. For many years 
there were houses along each side, but these were removed in 
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1758, and the middle pier and_two arches replaced by a single 
arch of 72 feet span. In 1824-31 the new London Bridge 
replaced this structure. In 1203 the bridge St. Martin was 
built over the Tagus river at Toledo, Spain. It consists of five 
arches, the centre arch being the largest, with a span of 
132 feet. This arch is very slightly pointed. In 1281 the Brg 
O’Balgownie was built over the river Don on the road leading 
from the old to the new town of Aberdeen, Scotland. This 
bridge contains but one arch, which is pointed and has a span 
of 66 feet. These bridges| with pointed arches, constructed in 
different countries, place the introduction of such arches in 
bridge-building at about the thirteenth century. 

‘The old Charles bridge over the Moldau, Prague, Austria, 
was built between 1357 and 1507. It consisted of sixteen spans, 


build bridges, ferry boats, and receive travellers in the hospitals 
on the shores of rivers.” 

The first established was upon the Durance, at a dangerous 
place named Maupas ; but in consequence of the accommoda- 
tions arising from the establishment, the same place acquired 
the name of Bonpas. St. Benezet, who proposed and directed 
the building of the bridge of Avignon, was a shepherd, and was 
not twelve years of age when he received revelations from 
heaven commanding him to quit his flock and undertake this 
enterprise. He arrived at Avignon just at the time when the 
bishop was preaching to fortify the minds of the people against 
an eclipse of the sun which was to happen upon that day. 
Benezet raised his voice in the church and said he had come to 

uild a bridge. His proposition was accepted by the people 
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the largest being 69°5 feet. Ina photograph the arches appear “of the intrados of the maximum arch is 197 feet, while the- 
to be semicircular. The structure was ornamented with thirty'| maximum height of the bridge is 230 feet. It is claimed. that 
statues and groups of saints, one of which is a bronze statue of’| this is the highest masonry arch bridge, having but one tier of 
St. John. Nepomac, patron saint of Bohemia (in whose memory | arches, in the world. 4 
the bridge is visited yearly by thousands of pilgrims). ‘The Pont de la’Concorde (built 1787) at Paris, France, has five, 
saint is said to have been flung from the bridge in 1383 by | segmental arches, the centre span being 102°3 feet with a rise, 
order of the Emperor for refusing to betray the confessions of | of 9°8 feet. The Kelso bridge over the Tweed river, Kelso, 
the Empress.’ The body is said to have floated for some time Scotland, was built-1799-1803. _ It has five elliptical arches with 
with five brilliant stars hovering over the head. The bridge’|'a maximum span of 73 feet and a rise of 21 feet. In 1809 the 
was partially destroyed by a flood in r8go. Dunkeld bridge over the Tay river, at Dunkeld, Scotland, was 
In 1380 a very large arch was built over the Adda river near-| completed. There are seven arches, the centre span being - 
Trezzo, Italy, by order of Visconti, but was destroyed’ by | 90 feet with a rise of 30 feet. 
Carmagnola in 1416. From the ruins which remained in 1838 Between 1813 and 1822 .a fine bridge over the: Garonne 
(about 20 feet at each abutment) the span has been determined | river, at Bordeaux, France, was built. There are seventeen 
to have been about 251 feet and the rise about 88 feet. The'| elliptical arches having spans varying from 65°86 feet to 
arch ring was remarkable as being’ in’ two concentric rings | 86:92 feet. The maximum span has a rise of 28'9 feet. The 
with a total thickness of but 4 feet. The Vecchio bridge*at | new. Waterloo bridge, London, was opened in. 1817. There 
Florence, Italy, over the Arno river, was first built in 1177, but | are nine elliptical arches with a span of 120 feet and a rise of 
was rebuilt in 1345. It consists of three arches of 96 feet span |.34°6 feet. The new London Bridge was built between 1821 
and 19'2 feet rise, the curves being segments of a circle and in | and 1830. The five elliptical arches have spans varying from 
appearance quite flat. The width of the structure is 105 feet, | 130-feet to 152 feet. The rise of the maximum span is 29°6 feet 
and along the sides are built stores, &c. Adjacent to the above high-water. “The Broomielaw bridge in Glasgow, Scot- 
Vecchio bridge the Trinity bridge was erected in 1566. It’}:Jand, has seven segmental arches, the largest having a span of. 
consists of three elliptical arches, the largest having a span of |°58°5 feet with a rise of 10°8 feet. It was constructed in 1833-36, 
95°8 feet and a rise of 16 feet. ‘The Rialto at’ Venice, Italy, In 1841-47 the highest stone bridge in the world was con- 
built of marble in 1588-91, has but one span of 98°5 feet, with.| structed on the canal leading to Marseilles, France, where it 
a rise of 23 feet. Apparently in imitation of the Rialto, the | crosses the Arc Valley. The bridge has three tiers of arches. 
Fleisch-briicke in Nuremberg was constructed in 1599, with a | The lowest tier has twelve arches of 49:2 feet span, the middle 
span of 97 feet and arise of 13 feet. These examples of the | tier fifteen arches of 52°5 feet and the upper tier fifty-three 
segmental or elliptical arch mark the advent of flat arches, | arches of 16°4 feet span. The bridge is 48 feet wide on top, 
though of course the form was not universally employed, as | 1,289 feet long and 271 feet high. The width of the canal on 
Pont Neuf, over the Seine river, Paris, France, built between | the bottom is about 22 feet. i 
1578 and 1604, consists of a large number of semicircular |‘ Up to 1847 nothing of any magnitude in the way of stone 
arches with a maximum span of 51'r feet and a rise of 21'9 feet:°| bridges had been erected in the United States. During this 
In 1553-70 the Tempoala aqueduct, seven miles south of:| year the Starrucca viaduct, carrying two tracks of the New 
Huauchinango, México, was constructed under the direction of |. York; Lake Erie and Western Railway over Starrucca Creek, 
a Franciscan friar. ‘It contains sixty-eight semicircular ‘arches, | near Lanesborough, Pa., was constructed. There are seven 
the largest having a span of 58 feet. Its maximum height is | segmental arches of 51 feet span and the maximum height of 
124 feet. It is built on two tangents 177 degrees apart. The | the rails above water is 110 feet. In 1852-59 the Cabin John 
waterway is only 8} inches by 12 inches. Bridge, the largest stone arch in the world, was built, near 
During the eighteenth century many fine bridges were built. | Washington, D.C, to carry an aqueduct. and highway over, 
Of these “onily a few can be mentioned. Near Lisbon, Spain, | Rock Creek. Its span is 220 feet with a rise of 57°3 feet. The 
the Alcantara aqueduct was commenced in 1731 and completed Waldi-tubel bridge in the western part of Austria was built in 
about 1774. It contains thirty-five pointed ‘arches, the largest | 1884. Its span is 134°5 feet with a rise of 42°16 feet, while the 
arch having a span of 100 feet anda rise of 88 feet. The height | rails are about.160 feet above the bottom of. the gorge which it 
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crosses.. In 1884 a highway bridge, with a span of 150 feet | It was a deplorable proof of the want of information and of due; 
and a rise of 27 feet, was built at Elyria, Ohio. The Cresheim’| appreciation of the circumstances on which the improvement of 
Bridge in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa., built in 1892, has | the moral as well as the physical condition of the population 
a span of 116 feet with a rise of 21'I feet. This bridge carries depended that the existence of filth in houses and towns, the 
a sewer over a small’ stream. In 1892 at Wheeling, W.Va., prevalence of filthy habits among: the people and the efforts to 
an arch with a span of 1 59 feet and a rise of 28°4 feet was con- |.remedy or mitigate the attendant evils were often treated with 
structed. In 1892 the Jarenze bridge, the largest arch bridge | the greatest contempt, as if the subject were of no, consequence 
in the world for railway purposes, was built in the eastern part | or fitted only to excite disgust. It might not be needful that per- 
of Austria over the river Pruth. The span is 213 feét and the’| sons on whom no duties in that direction devolved should enter. 
rise 59 feet. ~ |-closely into the details in question, but it was incumbent» upon 
The Lodi Street bridge, at Elyria, Ohio, has a span of | the local administration of the law for improving the sanitary 
112 feet and a rise of 19°5 feet. It was built in 1894. Probably | condition of the people to show by their manner of dealing with 
the most pleasing stone bridge, from an architectural point of’| its provisions that they regarded them as the practical fulfil- 
view, is the Echo bridge, at Newton Upper Falls, Mass. It | ment of the primitive ordinances for personal and household 
has a span of 129 feet and a tise of about 27 feet. It carries | purification. It was important that they should treat even the 
an aqueduct and highway, and was built in 1894. During the minutest and most repulsive details with the same scrupulous 
present year a very artistic highway bridge has been bujlt in | and’anxious care that physicians dealt with the most offensive 
Fairmount Park, Pa. The span is 105 feet, with a rise of | particulars attending upon sickness, suffering and mortal 
110 feet. disease. In conclusion, the lecturer expressed the hope that, 
The following conclusions may be drawn from the above:| with reference to the Local Government Board, inquiries in all 
data :_The Romans first used the arch in the construction of | matters relative.to sanitation (whether of sewers, scavenging or 
bridges in the second century B.C. Until about the thirteenth |’outfall works), the time was not far distant when that, board 
century the arch in bridges was of the circular form, andalmost | would recognise the work of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Associa- 
without exception it was semicircular. The pointed arch was | tion by electing. from its ranks a representative to conduct or 
first employed in bridges about the thirteenth century. In the | assistin conducting those inquiries. 
fourteenth century segmental and elliptical arches were intro-' 7 
duced, At the present time the segmental arch is almost’ 
universally employed for long spans. 


“THE NEW BRIDGE AT NIAGARA. 


THE second great steel arch bridge which is being built aesnss 
:° the gorge at Niagara Falls to take the place of the last of the. 
SANITARY INSPECTORS ASSOCIATION. suspension bridges is to be the largest nf its kind in the world. 
A GENERAL meeting of the members of this: Association |The main arch was completed on April.18.. The new bridge 1s _— 
was held on Saturday, the 7th inst, at Carpenters’ Hall; | to stand on the site of the upper suspension bridge close to the 
London Wall, E.C. Mr. T. G. Dee presided. A paper on | Falls and will practically connect. the two great free parks at, 
“Dangers to Health arising from Defective Sanitation” was | Niagara, the New York State reservation on the one side and 
read by Mr. W. Wilkinson. He observed that defective sanita- | Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park on the other. The length 
tion, as represented ‘by badly designed structures, inefficient | of the main span is 868 feet, and it will be connected to the 
workmanship and defective materials, produced, amongst other | cliffs by two approaching or flanking spans, the one on the 
evils detrimental to health, typhoid and enteric and continued | New: York State side to be 1go feet long and the one on the 
fevers, with diphtheria. The habits of the people with respect | Canadian “side to be 210 feet long, making a total length of 
to cleanliness, and more especially with respect to their care to 1,268 feet, which is the length of the bridge it is to supplant. 
protect their habitations from pollution by excrementitious | The arch is to be a single deck structure and its floor will have 
matter, were a clear indication of their progress in civilisation. | a width of about 49 feet. Of this about 23 feet in the centre 
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will be given up to a double track for an electric road service 
across the gorge. On each side of the tracks there willbe 
carriageways 8 feet wide, and beyond them still there will be 
footpaths for pedestrians slightly elevated above the roadways. 
The arch will not be of such heavy construction as the arch 
built two miles down stream last year for the Grand Trunk 
Railway, but it will bea far more graceful structure. In all about 
4,000,000 Ibs. of steel will be used inits construction. ‘The work 
that remains to be done will progress rapidly, and it is expected 
that the structure will be finished by early summer. The arch 
will be the fourth bridge erected on this site, the first having 
been thrown open to the public in 1869... It was a wooden bridge, 
Io feet wide, and in 1887-88 it was rebuilt in steel and given 
a width of 17 feet. This bridge was destroyed by a hurricane 
in January 1889. It was at once rebuilt, and it is this bridge 
that is now to give way tothe new one. The difficulties that 
have to be surmounted in such a work as this are, of course, 
enormous. Only skilled labour canbe used. All that is done 
must be done quickly, for in such works time is money. The 
men employed must have nerve and clear heads, and be able 
to hurry about on the timbers and steel nearly 200 feet above 
the water without faltering or making mistakes. In an under- 
taking of this nature the slightest error might be productive of 
great disaster. In making the sections every measurement 
must be accurate to a hair’s-breadth. But this is not all in the 
present instance, for when the arch shall have been completed, 


the suspension bridge that it supersedes is to be transferred. 


piece by piece seven: miles down the river to the site of the old 
suspension bridge connecting Lewiston, New York and Queens- 
town, Ontario, and there rebuilt to take the place of the bridge 
destroyed by a wind storm in 1864. ~° The cables of this old 
bridge have hung suspended across the gorge ever sitice, 
swinging to and fro in the wind, and occasionally crossed by 
some venturesome person. The rebuilding of the suspension 
bridge will of ‘itself be a notable engineering feat, and. one 
certain to attract much attention. The chief engineer in charge 
of the whole work is Mr. L. L. Buck. 


A SUAKIN-BERBER RAILWAY. 


THE British Consul at Suakin refers in his latest report to the 
“Cold and much-vexed question of the Suakin-Berber railway,” 
which the reoccupation of Berber has again made of import- 
ance. The difficulties in construction are stated to be (1) the 


‘mileage. 


Ir f - ” 
shifting sands in the neighbourhood of Obak, a difficulty which 


it is admitted could be avoided by.a détour, and which would 
disappear altogether if the line were traced to strike the Nile 
near Ed Damer instead of at the present site of Berber; (2) 
the numerous Wadis, or torrent beds, which the line would have 
to traverse ; (3) the difficulty, of the water supply, which com- 


petent authorities now believe to be only a question of proper 


appliances ;.and (4) the gradients. Between Tambouk and 
Haritri Pass, a distance of about 43 miles, there is a rise of 


about 2,000 feet, which would be equivalent to a gradient of 


I in 113} if equally distributed over the entire distance. For 
nearly half the distance the road rises at the rate of about 1 in 
70, and it is not. easy to see how a railway could avoid an 
equally steep gradient. without, adding. very considerably to its 
On some of the Anatolian railways trains, at least as 
heavy as any that would need to circulate between Berber and 
Suakin, are run over ascents of I in 50, 1 in 4o, and even 1 in 
36, though probably for shorter distances without a break than 
might here be necessary. At Haritri no formidable difficulty is 
to be anticipated. The technical commission specially appointed 
by the Khedive’s Government in 1883 to report upon the ques- 
tion was unanimously in favour of the Suakin-Berber route, 


and neither General Gordon nor Colonel Stewart, both of 


whom were familiar with the. ground, seemed to have enter- 
tained any doubts as to its adaptability. But all the advo-. 
cates of a railway from Suakin to Berber were contemplating 
its construction by the Government or under a Government 
guarantee on political and military grounds rather thar as a 
commercial enterprise. The Consul agrees with the commission 
that if the railway had been in existence before 1883 the 
Mahdi’s insurrection would either never have taken place or 
would early have been suppressed. The want of railway com- 
munication in the early ’80’s retarded the development of the 
Soudan by at least a quarter of a century, but the situation 
to-day differs in one important particular. The objects princi- 
pally contemplated by the advocates of the line in 1880-83 have 
perhaps been better attained by the Nile Valley railway, the 
scheme which, rejected then on the ground of its length and 
enormous costliness, has now been carried out at a rate, both 
of speed and economy, which in the old days was never con- 
templated. Hence the Suakin-Berber railway must now be 
justified as a commercial undertaking. According to the calcu- 
lations of the 1883 commission, the construction of this line 
would cost about 1,610,000/. Colonel Stewart, writing inde- 
pendently a few months earlier, had put it at 1,500,000/. to 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 A 


2,000,000/7, Putting the gross annual working expenses of the | not arisen. ‘In many cases that was the only system financially 
completed line at the equally moderate estimate of 300/.° per possible, and if properly regulated and maintained the public - 
mile, a revenue of 85,800/. would be required for the line to pay safety was not prejudiced. He might state that in 1889 the 
its way, and an additional 48,300/. to enable it to distribute a Board of Trade sanctioned the use of a pressure of 10,000 volts 
dividend of 3 per cent. on the capital expended in construction. for the supply of London. That pressure had been working 
As there is no passenger traffic to speak of, this total of | ever since and up to now no member of the public had sus- 
134,000/. must be earned almost entirely by the transport of | tained any injury from it. He was quite satisfied they could 


merchandise to and from the coast. put underground mains equally safe. Of course the question 
of danger to employés was a very different matter. : 
SEs The Chairman (Viscount Cross) : There is no danger to the 


Ooo 


public from underground wires, but you don’t say the same 
about overhead wires ?—Not at all. Iam afraid that in the 


THE DANGER OF OVERHEAD WIRES. case of overhead wires there are possibilities of dangers that can 


THE joint Parliamentary committee appointed to consider the | hardly be avoided altogether. 


questions of electrical energy, generating stations, &c., at the Can you suggest regulations which. would protect em- 
final sitting on the suggestion of the Board of Trade heard the | ployés ?—I think regulations can be made. I have myself pre- 
evidence of Major Cardew, electrical adviser to the Board. pared some draft regulations, but it was rather a:legal question ° 


Major Cardew said he wished to point out that the Board | as to how they could be protected, they not being members of 
of Trade regulations did not provide for the safety of employés | the public. In every case the Board of Trade are directed to 
at generating stations, nor did the Department undertake any | make regulations for the safety of the public, but I think it has 
inspection of the stations. In nearly every instance, however, | been held by the law officers that employés in electrical stations © 
when an accident to an employé had occurred, he had been | could not be considered as members of the: public so far as 
instructed to inquire into the actual circumstances. He also | dangers resulting from their employment are concerned. 
desired to say a word upon the subject of danger from very Mr. Kimber: You are aware that Mr. Preece gave it as his 
high pressure. He did not think that any danger to the public | opinion that any risks from overhead wires crossing one another 
need be apprehended from the use of very high electrical | were easily preventable by arrangement. Are you of the same 
pressure in suitable mains, laid underground under proper | opinion?—T he dangers that I was thinking of were the possi- 
regulations. As to overhead wires, he was distinctly of opinion | bilities of danger to the public from the use of extra high- 
that the possibility of danger was increased by the increase of | pressure or high-pressure wires suspended overhead. I am of 
electrical pressure. Interference with telegraphs and telephones, opinion that in such’a position those wires are not as safe as if 
he considered, could be absolutely avoided in systems used | they were underground. 

for general electrical supply, and in all the provisional Are those risks preventable ?—I don’t think entirely that you 
orders. of the Board of Trade strict protective clauses | can say that. We can make-regulations, but in the event of 
were inserted. The clause settled by the last joint committee | those regulations not being entirely complied with at all times 
on this subject should not be inserted in any Bill providing for | there might be an accident. ‘There are such things as gales, 
general electrical power, since it permitted the use of uninsu- falling trees and many other things which may affect overhead 
lated returns. The ordinary provisional order clause, prohibit-'| wires which will not affect underground wires. 

ing any connection with earth, except as approved by the Board What is the very highest pressure which, under any circum- 
of Trade and with the concurrence of the Postmaster General, | stances, the Board of Trade will permit ?—I don’t think myself 
should be inserted. The joint committee’s clause was applic- | that there can be laid down any exact limits beyond which it 
able to the use of electrical power for traction only and so far ‘t | could be said that the danger became so appreciable that the 
had worked very well. He had not heard of any case of injury | thing should not be permitted. 

to pipes resulting where that clause had been in effect. The Do you apprehend that there will be a greatly accelerated 
Board of Trade had sanctioned the overhead system of wires demand for electrical power use ?—I think there will. I think 
for electrical traction in every case where local opposition had | it is coming. The chemical industry offers a very favourable 
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field for electrical power. There it is almost in the nature of a 


necessity. 
“Do you see any reason, why, 


long trunk lines to the area-of supply, 
have the benefit—assuming it to, be, economical to. 


taking their supply. from, those. trunk: lines?—I think | that | _ 


whereyer trunk mains go they should be prepared to 
a reasonable demand being made. - .. 
By Lord Balcarres : The Board of Trade had 


if generating stations are ‘per: 
mitted outside the area of supply, and the current is’ taken. by. 
the public should not 


powers under 
the Electric Lighting (Amendment) Act of 1888 to. make- 
regulations in any case where wires:had been erected overhead: 

, Has the result of that been that no energy wires are carried 
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intervening space between the generating station and the area. 
of supply was country and not town, there were certain Possi- , 
bilities of danger from overhead wires which would be avoided . 
by putting them. underground. -They would .be.much more. 
likely to. be tampered with by unauthorised persons ,than on. 
public roads.; — , - 1 ge aati og : oo 
. Dr. Hopkinson told us that he, would 
mend rather greater latitude in the use of overhead wires—I 
don’t think in towns, but in country districts. You think the 
Board of Trade give sufficient latitude already ?—Speaking as 
the adviser to the Board of Trade, I certainly should not be 
prepared to advise any relaxation of the existing Board of 
‘Trade regulations for overhead ‘wires. BARTS i 


do. so—of 


be prepared to recom-. 
supply on: 


overhead ?—No, not entirely. There are some wires. carrying 
energy overhead, but no very large supply would admit of 
carrying the energy by means of overhead wires. In the case 
of such systems as have hitherto been in use in England, -it 
would be practically impossible to distribute the energy by 
means of overhead wires in a satisfactory manner. 
May I take it that your regulations have been ‘sufficient to 


make it almost impossible for persons who wish to carry energy |” 
to do it by means. of overhead wires ?—I should not think that: las 
It is not,common.in this -country - for energy. to bey} ~ 


was SO. 
carried overhead. I don’t think it would be cheaper for any 
purpose of general supply to carry it overhead. 
got to take off service wires to many different consumers work- 
ing with overhead wires would become impracticable. : 


Would you not: have to do exactly the same with ,under- | 


ground wires ?—There is no difficulty in putting down a very 
heavy mass; of copper uiderground, but to erect a mass of 


If you have | | 


copper overhead, without becoming perfectly unreasonable and. 


so objectionable that no one, would stand it, is a very different 
matter. The practice of the Board of. Trade has been to dis“ 
courage the general adoption of overhead wires. 

By Mr. Gair Ashton: If they were: properly maintained, he 
did not think there. was any very great danger in overhead 
wires for electric traction purposes. One reason was that they 
were not. of. very, high pressure, and another that the wires 
must necessarily be put up in an extremely good mechanical 
manner, so as to stand the ordinary working. They ,were not, 
therefore, so liable to injury from wind and other causes. The 
Board cf Trade did not discourage the use. of overhead wires 
for traction purposes. ~ They considered that at present it was 
the cheapest and most efficient system, and that therefore there 
was a distinct reason for their use. 


Even in the case where the | 


[This List of Patents is 


PATENTS. ctf aise 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS,’ ~ 


9561. Benjamin Wharton and John English Preston, for. 


“ The Wharton-Preston patent windbaffler chimney-pot.” 


9686. Arthur - Baxendale, for “Improvements in chimney- ; 


pots, ventilators and the like.” 


9688. Amelia Euphemia Smith, for “A decorative symbol.” : 
9782. John Edward Austin, for “ Improvements in apparatus 


for opening and closing hinged sashes, ventilators and the, 
like.” 


9935. Jacob Biihrer, for “Improvements in brick and tile. 


kilns, combined with artificial drying chambers.” 


10317, Dyson, for ‘Artificial stone compositions, applicable 


also to cements and plasters.” 


10542. - Mason & Hardy, for “Tiles. for roofing and like. 


purposes.” 


Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, 
Building matters. . Information free.—Messrs. 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


To. INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, - Trade-marks and» 
_ Specialists in - 
RAyNnsBR & Co., Patent 
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XPANDED METAL 


Meshes from jth in. to 6 in. wide. Strands from ‘a4 B.W.G 
to 3th in. thickness of steel. 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of importar 


Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad, 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded Mets 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof, 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for wal 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &0.—1 
oracking or falling away of plaster to be feared, 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable resull 
and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to. 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded Mets 


ig not liable to crack or fallaway through changes of temperature, 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Roys 
Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom, 


ORNAMENTAL. STRONG. CHEAP; 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL,—These are innumerable. It can b 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering an 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, than an 

_ .. Other description of metal lattice-work. : 

BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effec 


is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and tk 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices, 


\ 


UES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application. Also copy 0 
vee BREORT by an EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED MEV‘A! 
IN CONORETEH. 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Lro. 


39 UPPEK THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Distend, London.” 


Works—WEST HARTLEPOOL. - Telephone No 1829. 
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TRADE MARK J RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE, 
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ESTABLISHED 103 YEARS. 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS 


Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd. 
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Delivered to all parts of the kingdom, 
Or¥icks;. 1 Sr, MARTIN’s, LEICESTER 


e 
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JOHN ELLIS & SoN 


NELSON’S BLUE LIAS LIN 
PATENT SELENITIG GEMENT, 


Prepared from Blue Lias Lime, much superior to tha | 
from Grey Lime, and delivered in Lon at deer vt a 


ALSO BEST PORTLAND CEMEN' 


All delivered by Rail and Boatto all parts of the king 
in London by dart. cine alk 


CHAS. NELSON & CO., Li 
WorKs—STocgTon, Rua@py; 
And 16 SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTOX, | 


IMPORTANT. . GOOD WORK ON 


MARBLE SHOP FITTINGS 


COUNTERS, WALL LININGS, DADOS, &e. 
Lavatory Tops, Chimney Pisces, Fenders 


See Special Notice, re Great Fire, Cripplegate, in “ THE ARCHI TECT,” April 8, p. 9. 


BALTIC WHARF, Waterloo Bridge, LONDON, S.E. 


Works—WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS, 


BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF THER NOTED 


T. L. B. RED RUBBERS AND CUTTERS. 
T. L. B. BRIGHT RED HAND-MADE AND 
PRESSED FACINGS. 


T. L. B. RED HAND-MADE FACING BRICKS, 


Also Machine-made Facings, Moulded Bricks, 200 Patterns in Stock, Plain House Tiles, and 
Sand-faced Pressed House Tiles, Fancy Wall Tiles, &c. 


i hurches, The tiles and 
“ Messrs. WM. Gopwin & Son have laid floors for me with their encaustic tiles in many c is 
workmanship have been invariably satisfactory.” Sir ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, 


— —for many years, and am well satisfied with them.” 
J ave used your encaustic tiles—ancient make—for y years, J. L. PEARSON, Reqs B.A, 


W. H. MULLIS, 48 Scrutton St..London, 


Telegraphic Address, « Mullulus, London.” 


BRICKS. 7. = 8 
H OHAMBERS, Abbey Brick Field 
e FAVERSHAM, having a siding on the Londo 


“St tratt Chatham and Dover Railway direct into the Works 

ee Siete, Prepared to SUPPLY BRIOKS of every desoripti 

August 10, 1806. | gither by Truck or Barge, on the-shortest notice. 
MORTIMER, 


Apply as above, or to BRUNTON’S WHARF PO’ 
TERIKS, STEPNEY, E. 
2 _—_————EE 


“Gentlemen, — It ig with 


| Great pleasure that I write SCRUBBS QUARRIES, Maidstone, and the celebrate 
to inform you that I am|ALLINGTON QUARRIES, Allington, near Maidstone. Pr 


De Scpts | work here, ‘The tile - pave- 
a es on i fo nal ments are in every respect 
dei hile QUITE ADMIRABLE, 


“Yours truly, 
and Testimonials to | 
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JOSEPH 8. GABRIEL, Grellier’g and Oanterbury Wharve: 
Belvedere Road, London, 8.E i e * : 


TY | EK TESSELATED FLOOR TILES 
e From 3s. 0d. per sq. yard, 


ENAMELLED and EMBOSSED’ TILES in New Design 
MOSAIO. 
Immense Stock, Excellent Quality. All from Best Refine 
ays 


Olays. _ 
GIBBONS, HINTON & co., 
DECORATIVE TILE WORKS, 


R EDMUND STREET, Esq, MA,ARIBA _ " ’ BRIERLEY HILL 
RRL EN remem 
BLUE. LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME 


THE OSWESTRY BRICK, TILE AND TERRA-| LENITIC:-CEMENT. | 
j tap COTTA COMP ANY, LIMITED, BLUE FARRANCE TBORTEN Pylle, Somerset. 


FACING Sole Agents for London and District; es 
SWEENEY WORKS, OSWESTRY, SALO”, RG wee 4 


g F Makers of Terra-Cotta, Red and Blue Facing Bricks, Moulded Bricks, Wall 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.c., 
ACINGS. _ Copings, Ridge Tiles, Stable Pavings, Blue?B BRICKS. BR 
” 


“E. SWINFEN HARRIS, 
“ F.R.1L.B.A,” 


vorkt,- WITHINGTO 


’ 
ed 3848. | Near HEREFORD. 


LETT’S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN OIROUS, E.0. 


“ Mesera, GoDWIn ds Son have supplied encaustic and other tiles for s very large number of churches erected or 
restored by the late Sir Gilbert Scott and by myself, They have always given the greatest possible satisfaction.” 


J. OLDRID’ sOoTT, Esq., F.S.A, 
“T have much pleasure in stating that I have always been well satisfied with your tiles.” 
AR 
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Sewerage, and Ohemical Purposes, AND ACEN*“S, Price on Applicatior, 
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SUPPLEMENT = 


THE COMPETITION DECIDED. — 


erect public swimming baths in Mawneys Road, Rom ‘ord, 


Architect sul Contract Reporter. THE Urban District Council of Romford, having decided to 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case jor 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

#,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


———————— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


GLasGow.—Aug. 15.—Designs are invited for the exhibi- 
tion buildings to be erected on sites in the Kelvingrove Park 
and Bunhouse Ground. A premium of 200/. will be awarded 
to the author of the design considered first in merit, second and 
third premiums of 150/. and t1oo/. respectively. Mr. H. A. 
Hedley, general manager and secretary, 141 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow. 


SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty's Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 100/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
F. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 

TROWBRIDGE.—May 28.—The Technical Education Com- 
mittee offer premiums of 4o/., 30/. and 20/. for designs of a 
technical school to be built at a.cost of 5,000/, Mr. H Led- 
bury, secretary, Castle Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


at the workhouse. 


assembly rooms. 


in Talbot Street. 


diameter and about 70 yards long. 


invited designs from architects for the same, and have selected 
for execution the design submitted by Messrs. Harrington & 


Ley, 108 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ADDLESTONE.—May 28.—For erection of two pais of 


houses in the Crockford Park Road, Addlestone. Mr. J. Bower 


Binns, Estate Offices, Addlestone. 

ALNWICK.—June 1.—For erection of house and stabling. 
Mr. George Reavell, jun., architect. 

ALVERSTOKE.—June 1.—For enlargement of a board-room: 
Mr. H. F. A. Smith, architect, Star 
Chambers, Gosport. 

ARDSLEY.— May 23 —For erection of five houses at Thorpe. 
Messrs. Buttery & Birds, architects, Queen Street, Morley. 

AsH.—May 28.—For enlargement and alterations of the 


Wyke and Normandy school. Messrs. Cancellor & Hill, archt- 
tects, 12 Jewry Street, Winchester. 


Bacup.—May 25.—For erection of printing works. Apply 


to 173 Market Street, Bacup. 


BatH.—May 24.—For alterations and additions to the 
Mr. C. B. Thring, 4 Queen Square, Bath. 
BATLEY.—May 24.—For erection of four houses and shop 
Mr. B. Watson, architect, Bradford Road, 
Batley. 

BATLEY CARR.—May 23—For erection of four houses.. 
Mr. Fredk. W. Ridgway, architect, Borough Chambers, 
Dewsbury. 

BEDLINGTON.—May 30.—For erection of steam bakery. 
Messrs. Boolds & Hardy, architects, Morpeth. 

BINGHAM.—June 8.—For erection of a culvert 3 feet in 
Mr. C. Parnham, surveyor, 
Cotgrave, Notts. 

BISHOP. AUCKLAND.—May 25.—For erection of thirteen 
houses in Etherley Lane. Mr. Wm. Perkins, architect, 
Victoria Street, Bishop Auckland. 

BRISTOL.—May 25.—For rebuilding shop and premises, 
Clarence Road. Mr. Henry Williams, architect, 24 Glare 
Street, Bristol. 

BULGARIA.—July 4.—For construction of a railway froin 
Radomir (the present terminus) to Kustendil and the Turkish 
frontier. Particulars may be obtained at the commercial de- 
partment of the Foreign Office. 


CaRbiIFF.— May 28.— For erection of premises, Neville 
Street. Messrs. Veall & Sant, architects, 5 and 6 Arcade 
Chambers, High Street, Cardiff. 

CARRICKFERGUS.—May 30.—For supply and erection ofa 
lifeboat shed and steel launching slipway on the east side of 
Harbour. Mr. James C. Holden, hon. secretary, Carrickfergus. 

CHELMSFORD.—May 27.— For erection of iron shedding 
and fencing for a coal-yard in New Street, and for erection of a 
machine bakery in Railway Street. Mr. Charles Pertwee, 
architect, Bank Chambers. 


CHESHIRE.—For erection of several houses at Heswall, 
Mr. C. B. Taylor, solicitor, 20 Sir, Thomas Street, Liverpool, ., 

CorK.— June 1.— For, enlargement and alterations of 
Vicarstown National Schools. Mr. S. F.. Hynes, 41 South 
Mall, Cork. om" 

CorK.—May 24.—For additions to.the Presentation Con- 


vent, Bandon. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, architect, 74 South Mall 
Cork. ! 


BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO. 


WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


62 WATLING STREET, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Heating by Hot Water, or High or Low Pressure 
Steam, expeditiously carried out on the most approved 
principles. Special attention given to Private Residences. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
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CUMBERLAND.—May 28.—For erection of reading-room, 
&c., at Talkin Village. Mr. H. Scorer, Naworth Estate Office, 
Brampton. 

DARWEN.— May 26.—For erection of the electricity supply 
works, and for the tall chimney to be used in connection with 
the proposed refuse destructor and works, in Robin Bank Road. 
Particulars at the Offices of the Borough and Electrical 
Engineers. 

DEVON.—May 26.—For alterations and enlargement of the 
infant school, Ugborough. Mr. Edward Windeatt, 19 High 
Street, Totnes. 

DEWSBURY.—May 27.—For erection of banking premises 
in Northgate. Mr. J. Lane Fox, architect, Bond Street, 
Dewsbury. 

DROGHEDA.—May 26.—For pointing and repairs to the 
workhouse boundary wall. Mr. Peter Dowdall, clerk, Work- 
house, Drogheda. 

DUNDEE.—May 28.—For works in connection with the 
Victoria Hospital. Mr. J. Murray Robertson, architect, 33 
Albert Square, Dundee. 


DURHAM.— May 23.—For erection of additional apartments 
for the master at the workhouse, Hcughton-le-Spring. Mr. 
John G. Baty, clerk. 

DURHAM.—May 23.—For alterations and additions to 
‘Hamsterley Schools. Mr. F. H. Livesey, architect, Market 
Place, Bishop Auckland. 


East HAM.—May 23.—For erection of board offices, pupil 
teachers’ centre, furniture and general stores, at Wakefield 
Street. Mr. R. L. Curtis, 120 London Wall, Moorgate Street, 
EC: 

EDINBURGH.—May 24.—For excavator work required to 
form general levels for the buildings and machinery of the pro- 
posed electric-lighting station at M’Donald Road. The Burgh 
Engineer, 1 Parliament Square. ; 

EDINBURGH.—May 30.—For erection of public baths, 
Glenogle Road. Mr. R. Morham, city superintendent of works, 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

ELGIN.—May 24.—For erection of a station house at Elgin, 
for the Great North of Scotland Railway Company. Mr. W. 
Moffatt, secretary, Aberdeen. 

ESsEX. — May 24.— For repairing and repointing the 
boundary walls and painting the entrance gates, boundary rail- 


ings, and iron fencing at the City of London Cemetery, Little 

Ilford. Mr. H. Montague Bates, clerk, Guildhall, E.C. . 
EXETER.—For erection of three houses on St. David’s Hill, 

Mr. James Crocker, Exeter, : 
FARNHAM.— May 25.—For erection of infirmary at work- 


house. Messrs. Friend & Lloyd, architects, Grosvenor Road, 
Aldershot. : 

FELLING.—May 27.—For erection of twelve cottages at 
Coldwell Lane. Mr. H. Miller, architect, Wesley Terrace, 
Felling. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—For erection of a shop and dwel- 
ling-house in Main Street. Mr. John Hutton, architect, Kendal, 

GUILDFORD.—May 25.—For enlargement of the head post 
office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 12 White- 
hall Place, London, S.W. 

HALIFAX.—May 27.—For erection of five shops, restaurant 
and offices in Russel Street and Market Street. Mr. W. H. D. 
Horsfall, architect, 9 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—June 8.—For erection of warehouse, dye-house, 
boiler-house and 4o yards chimney at the Raglan Street Dye 
Works. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord 
Street Chambers. ° 

HASTINGS.—May 23.—For additions and alterations at 
Silverhill Board school. Messrs. Elworthy & Son, architects, 
London Road, St. Leonards. 

HAWES.—May 27.—For erection of a residence. 
Iveson, Eastburn, Hawes. 

HEADINGLEY.—For erection of two houses and shop, High- 
bury Lane, Monkbridge Road. Mr. D. Dodgson, architect, 
86 Albion Street, Leeds. 

HIGHGATE.—June 6.—For erection of park-keeper’s lodge 
in Queen’s Wood. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, surveyor, Southwood 
Lane, Highgate, N. 

HOMERTON.—May 25.—For 
workshops at the Eastern Hospital. 
architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— May 25.—For erection of surgery, stable, 
coach-house, &c., in Brunswick Street, and alterations to house, 
24 New North Road. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 24.—For erection of six dwelling- 
houses in Newsome Road South, Berry Brow. Mr. J. Berry, 
architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 


Myer. 


erection of a _ group of 
Messrs, A. & C. Harston, 


BURNS 


LOWEST 


G HOUR BURNING). 


150 to 200 hours with ONE pair of Carbons. 
Singly on 90 to 120 Volts. 

2in. Series on 180 to 240 Volts. 

5 in. Series on 450 to 600 Volts. 


Our SPECIAL Lamp Burns SINGLY on 180 to 240 Vots, 


BEST in Quality. 
LONGEST in Life. 
HIGHEST in Efficiency. _ 
SHORTEST in Length. 


WRITE FOR NEW PRICE LIST OF ALL PATTERNS. 


WMARARARAD 


Iw PRICE. 


THE STEWART ELECTRICAL SYNDICATE, 


3 NEW COMPTON STREET, ‘CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, WC, 


DOUGLAS C. BATE, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., Manager. 


POT, CASS 


\ 


' 


: 
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HUDDERSFIELD.—May 24.—For construction of about 
2 feet 6 inches diameter, 


Wakefield Road near Fleming House Lane: to 


1,593 lineal yards of brick culvert, 
from a point in 
Fenay Bridge. 
field. 


The Borough Surveyor, 


HUDDERSFIELD.—May 27.—For erection of a Baptist | 
Mr. J. Berry, architect, 


chapel at Scapegoat Hill, Golcar. 
9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 


HuLL.—May 25.—For erection of boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments of the Newland Avenue Board School. Mr. W. Botterill, 


architect, 23 Parliament Street, Hull. 


HuLL.—May 27.—For alterations and additions to the 


administrative block at the sanatorium. 

engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
ILroRD—May 24.—For repairing 

boundary walls and for painting 


railings and iron fencing at the City of London Cemetery. 
clerk, Guildhall, E.C. 


For receiling, reseating and building 


H. Montague Bates, 
IRELAND.——May 30.— 


of a new chancel, for the Select Vestr 
Rev. J. W. Sleator, Aghalee Glebe, Lurgan. 

IRELAND.—May 30.—For erection of a house in Aughnacloy. 
Messrs. J. J. Phillips & Son, architects, 61 Royal Avenue, 


Belfast. 
IRELAND.— May 30.— 


Company (Ireland). 
Street Terminus, Dublin. 


JEDBURGH.— May 24.—For masonry work of a girder 

erected over the river Jed at Bridge Street. 

R. J. Charters, burgh surveyor, Jedburgh. 
KEIGHLEY.—For erection of an engineer’s workshop in 


bridge to be 


Parker Street. Messrs. John Judson 
York Chambers, Keighley. 
KEIGHLEY.—May 30.—For 


and District Hospital. 
1 Scott Street, Keighley. 


LEEDS.—May 23.—For erection of ten small through 


dwelling-houses at Derwent Avenue, 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings. 


the entrance gates, boundary 


For erection of an addition, 60 feet 
long, in timber, with steel principal slated roof, to the goods 
warehouse at Banbridge, for the Great 
Mr. T. Morrison, 


erection of administrative, 
kitchen and ward blocks and other buildings at the Keighley 
Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, architects, 
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LEEDS.—May 23 


Town Hall, Hudders- LEEDS.— May 


Park Lane. 
Leeds. 


LEEDS.—May 
stall, Road. Mr. P. 


Mr. A. E. White, city 


and repointing the 


Mr. 

SuWe 
LLANDAFF.—For 

y of Aghalee parish. 


interior of asylum 
Strand, W.C. 


Northland Road. 


Northern Railway 


secretary, Amiens | fittings in steward’ 


Mr. 


& Moore, architects, 


at the workhouse. 
Street, Nantwich. 


Holbeck. The City | &c., at the cottage 


premises, Glasshouse Street. 
g2 Albion Street, Leeds. 

23.—For erection of a five-storey warehouse, 
| being an extension of 
Mr. Thomas Winn, architect, 92 Albion Street, 


LEEDS.— May 23. 
field Primitive Methodist chapel, Wesley Road, Armley. 
W. G. Smithson, architect, 46 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—May 24.—For erection of superstructure of the 
new buildings at the lunatic asylum at Humberstone. Mr. 
George T. Hine, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster, London, 


9 


__¥or alteration of the Blue Bell hotel 
Mr. Thomas Winn, architect, 


a clothing factory in Grace Street and 


LEEDS.—May 30.—For erection of seven houses and shops 
in Kirkstall Road, and a block of six houses in Greenhow View- 
Mr. Thomas Winn, architect, 92 Albion Street, Leeds 
23 —For erection of a shoe factory in Kirk- 


Robinson, architect, 72 Albion St., Leeds. 


—For erecting a classroom to the South- 


Mr. 


erection of ten workmen’s houses. Mr. 


Jenkin Wilhams, architect, High Street, Cardiff. 

LONDON, W.—May 23.—For repairs, painting, &c., to the 
in Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 
Messrs. W. S. Cross & Kekwick, architects, 18 Outer Temple, 


LONDONDERRY.—May 25.—For erection of a house on 
Mr. E. J. Toye, architect, Strand, Derry. 
LOWER TOOTING.—May 25.—For supplying and fixing 
S 
Hospital, Tooting Grove. 
6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—May 23.—For erection of four houses, 
Haughton Green Road, Haughton Green. Particulars of the 
Haughton Green Co- 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—For alteration to business premises. 
Mr. J. F. Cooke, Station Road, Loftus. 

NANTWICH.— May 26.-—For erection of piggeries and porch 
Mr. C. E. Davenport, architect, Hospital 


store and dispensary at the Grove 
Mr A. Hessell Tiltman, architect, 


operative Society. 


NEATH.—June 2.—For erection of an additional master’s 
residence, two cottages and alterations and additions to the 
existing cottages, outbuildings, piggeries, water-supply, drainage, 


architect, 58 Water Street, Neath. 
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& WILLIAMSON, 
ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 


Inn Road, W.0. OATALOGUES FREE. 


EMLEY & SONS, L" 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 
ALABASTER, &c. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


RICHARD 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB.] LIMITED, fs7l. 
Telegrams, ) == Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” 9 cammm 862. 
i SIMBIOS 


“ea AN Fae 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, foots, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake), 


Unrivalled for Quality, Oolcur and Durability. 
ee 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 

‘* Model Dwelling,’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


“SLIGHT SEA GREEN 
Y/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN’ 
DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


\ pean LVIII. OF THE ARCHITEOT. 
Handsomely bound in Oloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 64, 
Aina: 175 Rtrand, Tondan. W.n 


D. BATCHELOR, 


A Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 2, 2%, 
ep Oe ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. p28 7% a ea 
oe Per” WATER WORKS. CONTRACTOR. een, hag, Re 
a Per’ 9 LARGEST STEAM WELI-BorING TooLs IN THE KINGDOM. S %,, % 


78 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. - 


homes, Bryncoch. Mr. D. M. Davies, 
LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Hrectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(late J, TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.O. 


ROMAN MARBLE, 

GLASS, and 
TERRAZZO 
Mosaics, 


Biock FLOORING, 
Office & Showrooms, 


MARBLE 


FLOORS & ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


ESTIMATED FOR. 


ro en A SS 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 


ESLABLISHED 1668. 


Manufacturer of TENTS, AWNINGS, TARPAULINS and 
FLAGS, for Sale or Hire. 


Inside and Outside Blinds, Scaffold Oords and Fall Kopes, 
Nets for Oricket, Tennis, Football, &c, 


NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 
97 LISSON CROVE, LONDON, N.W. 


Ww. FE. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To Her Majesty's Government, Council of India, Seience and 
Art Depariment, Admiralty ,éc. 
Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instrumenta of every 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W,0. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1888, 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Turnstile, London ’” 
Telephone No, 18, Hotborn, 
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NEWPORT.—May 26.—For erection of new _ buildings, 
in-separate blocks and sections, together with sundry alterations 
and additions to existing buildings, at the workhouse, Stow 
Hill. Messrs, B. Lawrence & Son, architects, Dock Street, 
Newport. 

NORBITON.—For erection of fifteen pairs cf cottages. 
W. Belcher, 19 Springfield Road, Kingston. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—May 27.—For the execution of works 
at the following bridges:—Turvelaws, near Wooler ; Learmouth, 
near Coldstream ; and Linnold’s, near Hexham. County Sur- 
veyor, Moot Hall, Newcastle. 


PENZANCE.—May 25.—For erection of a vicarage for the 
parish of St. John’s. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, architect. 

PETERBOROUGH.— May 26.—For reslating some of the roofs 
and other alterations at the workhouse. Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, 
architect, North Street, Peterborough. 

PUDSEY.—May 27.—For erection of club premises. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

PURSTON.—For erection of a villa residence at Purston. 
Messrs. Garside & Keyworth, architects, Pontefract. 

RASTRICK.— May 24.—For erection of teachers’-rooms, &c., 
at Longroyd and Common schools. Mr. B. Stocks, architect, 
St. Peter’s Street, Huddersfield. 


RIPPONDEN.—June 1.—For erection of Conservative club 
at Ripponden. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, 
Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

RuGBy.—May 25.—For erection of an engine-house and 
foundations for new engines at the Avon waterworks. Mr. 
D. G. MacDonald, surveyor, Rugby. 

Rucpy.—June 6.—For alterations and additions to the 
Central Stores, Chapel Street. Mr. J. T. Franklin, architect, 
40 Bridget Street, Rugby. 

RUSHDEN.—May 23.—For additions and improvements at 
the Windmill Club and Institute. Messrs. Mosley & Anderson, 
architects, Northampton. 

SCOTLAND.—May 31.—For erection of a villa in Albert 
Place, Dufftown. Messrs. Watt Bros, Dufftown. 

SCOTLAND.—For erection of an infant school at Hadding- 
ton. Mr. John Farquharson, architect, Haddington. 

SCOTLAND.—May 25.—For alterations at the town hall, 


Mr. 


SCOTLAND.—May 23.—For erection of shops and dwelling- 
house, &c., in Charlotte Street, Fraserburgh. Mr. J. M. Craig, 
merchant, College Bounds, Aberdeen. " 


SHEFFIELD,—May 23.—For alterations and additions to the 
Monument Tavern and adjoining property, Button Lane and 
Rockingham Lane. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects, 14 St, 
James’s Row, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD.—May 25.—For erection of foremen’s houses, 
bathrooms, boundary walls, &c, at the destructor site, Atter- 
cliffe. Mr. Charles F. Wike, city surveyor, Town Hall. 


SHEFFIELD.—May 27.—For erection of terrace of six 
villas in Psalter Lane. Messrs. Flockton, Gibbs & Flockton, 
architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 

SHOREDITCH.—May 25.—For construction of a gangway or 
gallery across the area between the casual wards and the new 
block at the workhouse, Kingsland Road. Mr. F. J. Smith, 
17B Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—May 24.—For erection of a public con- 
venience in Chapel Road. Mr. George B. Nalder, town clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTH STOKE.—May 24.—For erection of schools, offices 
and teacher’s residence at Woodcote. Mr. Samuel Johns, 
architect, St. Mary’s Street, Wallingford. 

SOUTHWARK.—May 23.—For rebuilding St. Jude’s Church, 
St.. George’s Road. Mr. W. J. H. Leverton, architect, to 
Lancaster Place, Strand. 

STALYBRIDGE.—For erection of branch store, butchers 
shop and two houses in Kay Street and Brierley Street. Mr, 
Geo. Rowbottom, architect, Dean Street, Stalybridge. 

STAPLEFORD.—May 23.—For conversion of existing premises 
into caretaker’s house. Mr. W. H. Higginbottom, architect, 


. 3 King John’s Chambers, Nottingham. 


ST. HELENS.—May 25.—For erection of destructor shed, 
new pail shed, electric-light engine-house, chimney, weigh-house, 
offices, &c. Mr. G. J. C. Broom, borough engineer. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—May 23.—For erection of boys’ 
school, with alterations and renovations of the existing schools, 
at Norton Road. Mr. W. H. Linton, 13 Exchange, Stockton- 
on-Tees. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES,— May 25.—For additions and altera- 


Falkirk. Mr. David Ronald, burgh surveyor, Burgh Buildings, 


Falkirk. 


SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, 5.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bélisof Quantities, Specificationsand Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lishographed and printed in colourr. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
A OFFIOK SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelops. 


ee SS 
. QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
@qualto Lithography and 50 psr cent. CHEAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates, 
Architects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/ 


‘ Si’ CHANGERY “LANE, 
-OLDACRES & C0., 


LONDON, W:0. 
“ Quantities ’' Box, 14”x9!’x5", 2s. each. 


R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster 


Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & OO.'S 


ALABASTER 
anus em. BLOCKS, 


Stone and Wood Work. _ 87 King Street, Derby. 
SS CS 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGR. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Yiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Ses Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &o., and 
Artista’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


‘EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London ~Great New Street, Flect Street, E.C.. 
if oi, 


tions to Wissahickon, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAME$? STREET, 

8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post Td 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


BLUE : 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge.8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
LL OS 

[Est. 


H. 7. MOUNTENEY & CO., = [Ee 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. 
GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS. 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS, 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderaterates, Skilled staff. 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 4s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, EC 
enor eneen > 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


- Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 
Every desoription of Artistic and Commerolal 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
IHustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


WEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. | 


Eaglescliffe. Messrs. Craig, Taylor & 


Co., Thornaby-on-Tees. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. — ; 
POORE’S Traeing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 
73 inches wide). i 
POORE’S Trasing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. — ? 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples 


GEO. J. POORE & CO,, LIVERPOO 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, é 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMONI 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminst 


Telephone No. 3,185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, Londo! 
A ES TT SE I AS RARE RE ES 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTEHRED 


LIGHTNING 4° 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, ! 
And LONDON. 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped,raised,and 

repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
AND 


Electric Bells 


‘Supplied and fixed, Esti 
mates free. Distance no 
~ object. 


TELEGRAMS, 


LE Y piackburn, Nottingham.” 4 


READING CASES FOB THE AROHITEC 
» Price 2s,- Office: 175 Strand, Lendon, W.C 
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SUPPLEMENT 
—————— ne 


STONE.—May 24.—For additions and alterations at Stone 
police-station. Mr. Walter H. Cheadle, architect, Stafford. TENDERS. 

SURBITON.—May 28.—For erection of new District Council ANGLESEY. 
offices. Messrs. Forsyth & Maule, architects, 16 Great Marl- | For construction of a drainage system at the workhouse, 
borough Street, London, W. Llanerchymedd, and for piumberwork in connection there- 

THETFORD.—June 1.—For erection of a new drapery de- with. Mr. Jos. OWEN, architect, Menai Bridge. 
partment about 50 feet by 27 feet, with room above of the same Drainage. 
dimensions, for the Thetford Co-operative Society, Limited. H. Edwards. ‘ ‘ : : : : . £500 9 O 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith, architect, 7 Old Queen Street, West- H. Hughes . ; a . ‘ : : » (20 8o ae 
minster, S.W. O. Jones ; é i ; 2726 0 nO 

TIPPERARY. — May 28.—For erection of a_ residence. R. Owen, Menai Bridge* . . «© + «© 134,180 
Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. Plumbing. 

UGBOROUGH.—May 26.—For alterations and enlargement W. Jones 5 : : 4 - 3 - 25a fe) 
of the infant school. Mr. Edward Windeatt, clerk, 19 High R. Owen* . : 3 : : ; : . 7 35CigaNG 
Street, Totnes. * Recommended for acceptance. 

UXBRIDGE.—May 23.—For erection of a foreman’s house 
at the sewage works, Uxbridge Moor, and for painting and 
repair of buildings at the waterworks. Mr. William L. Eves, APPLETON. 

54 High Street, Uxbridge. For erection of an iron bridge. 

WAKEFIELD.—May 23.—For construction of a sewage well MATTISON & BEARPARK (accepled) . : iAis7mega 
and erection of an engine-house, &c., at Calder Vale. Mr. R. 

Porter, city engineer, Town Hall, Wakefield. 

WALES.—June 7.—For erection of a cottage at Cefn station, AYRSHIRE. 

Denbighshire, for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. | For construction of a pure water tank and providing, laying 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. and jointing about 5,00 lineal yards of cast-iron pipes 

WALES.— May 23.—F cr erection of a Baptist chapel at Cefn 8 inches and 10 inches in diameter at Prestwick. Messrs. 
Mawr, Ruabon. Mr. Jno. Jones, Nant Cottage, Trefynant, NiveN & HADDIN, engineers, 131 West Regent Street, 
Ruabon. Glasgow. 

WALES.—June 1.—For enlargement of Aberavon parish BROWN & YOUNG, Glasgow;(accepted) . i Le Sraton9 
church, Glamorgan. Mr. George E. Halliday, architect, 14 
ee aa A Mee Oy cae BARROW-ON-SOAR. 

ALES.—May 24.—For erection of English Congregational | Foy Jaying 756 yards of 9-inch and Ico yards of 6-inch pipe- ° 
church at Abercynon. The Rev. Morgan Jenkins, 3 Hope ayes Oi aac hole, &c., in the ea of Kothley. Sie 
Street, Abercynon. HERBERT HERROD, surveyor, Barrow-on-Soar. 

WARRINGTON.—May 31.-—For erection of a greenhouse at J. H. Smedle £434 10 0 
the cemetery. Mr. Thomas Longdin, surveyor, Town Hall. 2 sips : i : ‘ ¢ eae 

? ‘ R. Hodgson : : : : : : eo EO EO 

Wick St. LAWRENCE.—May 28.—For erection of farm Bailey & Hunt . : ; ' j ‘ | -200. 74 O 
buildings. Mr. Baber, Yatton. | J. Mason . é ; ‘ ’ , f 1, 20e ta 

Wi1GAN.—May 23.—For erection of thirty-three cottages in M. Hickling : : : 5 : ‘ . 2007 0780 
Thompson Street, Ellis Street and Wright Street. 1 a Eoaoleath= ¥*< : 4 : . : : 960 Gro 
Charnock, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Wigan. H. Morriss . ‘ : F : F : 5 e, Cane 

Woop GREEN.—For erection of new Alexandra schools. Ver, ball A. ; : : F 3 ; % 225 a LOO 
Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 181 Queen Victoria Street. J. HOLME, Leicester (accepled) . 4 :  yf2 5 3EF One 


JOHN CLARKE, 


45,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O, 
Manufacturer of every description of 


wiREwWwW oREK. 


| For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 
| Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &e. &c. 
| Spectal low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4\d. per foot super, 
Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Pheasantry, London." 
| SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO AROHITEOTS' DESIGNS. 


Stone and Granit 
Worked to Plan or Specification. 


BROKEN STONE, ae 
PAVING SETTS & == 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. waist 


_ Buitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, | | 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. | | 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS | a T, 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. | 
| For Prices and other Particulars apply to j | P A Pp i. | R 
———————————— A 


JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. | 
a EE | 


SPECIFICATIONS rohit 
| Tith or without Boards. 
| WELLS & Cc O. | j WILLESDEN PAPER hep CANVAS WORKS 


Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, , (ESTABLISHED 1870.) 
56 PADDINCTON STREET, W. CONTRACTS, 
Prete acas “Weitaring, London.” Estimates Free. | os Ten ae tat 
PLANS, ‘ : az Prices ce Number 
eleven different 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, “crm in Best sos ant 6 oes a 


with great expedition by NOYES &CO. 


LIMITED, é 

| ans x > 76 OLD ST. 

WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. | A; Wrought. 800in 1cwt. LONDON, EO; 

| Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings | ae ne ee 

| of every description for Cabinet Makers, | ‘SURVEYING & DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, LEVELS 

| : Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. | | ATTA THM £7 10s. to £12 5s. 

| OO P E R é Drainage Level, £5 5s, 

zB = : SS AND 9 || THEODOLITES, 

| a ———— ee === = : £18 10s. to £26 10s. 

: ESE BE rz E (42 (43 ¥. E fae fa 2 ; - SETS OF 

Gil IIIT). AK i SEUSS Architects & Surveyors’ Lithographers, DRAWING INST'S, 
rass : 


| _ Hand Carving of every Description. ; 191 & 192 FLEET STREET, fees te vig 


AND 51s. 6d., 63s., 95s , to £12. 


| Send for Price List and Patterns. 1 & 2 GHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. k mm I T-squares, Angles, &c. 
P ; . -SECOND-HAND LEVELS, THEODOLITES, ETC. 
ASES for BINDING THE ARCHITECT: : SECOND-HA A Bbeeret ode Tah 


By the most eminent makers at greatly reduced prices. 
CATALOGUES POST PREB. 


Price 2s. —Office : 175 Strand, London, W C.|Liberal Discounts according to arrangements. Instruments Repaired, Adjusted, Exchanged and Purchased 
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BARNSLEY. 
For painting Broomhill School, Wombwell. 
W. H. Rawlin , : : : - £42 19 0 
J. Snowden & Son : Al AOL G 
F. C. WILSON, High Street, Wombwell (accepted ) 40 0 O 


BEDFORD. 


For erection of junior department at the Grammar School. 
Mr. HENRY YOUNG, architect, Midland Road, Bedford. 


kor Ketton stone, Brosel ee riles and Henlow ie IckS. 


J. Wharton £2 743 9°90 
Exors. of Spencer 2,048, O° 16 
S. Foster . 2549. OO 
Corby & Son 2,548 0 0 
J. P. White 5 PE eyes aev, © 
For Weedon sone: ley es thd br se ise 
J. Wharton 2,540 "0 0 
Exors. of Spencer 2454 ow Co} 
S. Foster, 2,354 00Ts0 
Corby & Son 2,298 Oo Oo 
J. P. White Aeulye ey. © 


For erection of schools, Guise S ipsa Mr. HENRY YOUNG, 
architect, Midland Road, Bedford. 


Exors. of T. ee napik £7 699 0 oO 
J.P. White nen > © 
T. Coleman 7355 °°R, 2 
S. Foster . TOO" Ol 50 
Corby & Son TO OROMLO 
Haynes & Son. : 7,003-)0' 0 
J. WHARTON (accepted ) 75041 SSO 
BIDEFORD. 
For [painting the pannier market, butchery, shops, &c. Mr. 
HENRY CHOWINS, borough surveyor. 
W. Slade : : ; 4 -£78 18 6 
J. Capp & Son : : : : : : Rac tg yaar) 
JSG. Husbands.* +. : : : ; : - POTy TOMO 
C. Squire : 4 : LOh ORG 
A. SAGE, Elm Grove (accepted ) 3 ; : . 64 18 oO 
BOSTON. 
For alterations and additions to the hospital. Mr. JAMES 
ROWELL, architect. 
H. W. PARKER, Boston (accepted ) - £730 ome) 


a. HAM HiIiLu AND 


corporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. an 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


AUTOMATIC OR 


| OU LTING 


London Agent, Mr. E 


OURE 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For an installation of electric light. 

CASH, ROBINSON & Co. (accepted ). 
BRADFORD. 

For erection of four houses, Ounsworth Street, Bowling. Mr, 
ABM. SHARP, architect, Albany Buildings, Market Street, 
Bradford. 

Accepted tenders. 

C. Bracewell, mason. 
G. H. Yates, joiner. 
G. Jackson, p!umber. 

A. Barker, plasterer: 
G. Wilkinson, slater 


For erection of stables and cart-sheds at Bradford Moor. Mr. 
ABM. SHARP, architect, Albany Buildings, Market Street, 
Bradford. 

Accepted tenders. 
C. Bracewell, Wibsey, mason. 
W. H. Dyer, "Bradford, j joiner. 
G. Jackson, Bradford, plumber. 
J. Wheater, Bradford, plasterer. 
ie Smithies, Bradford, slater. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 


For erection of a pair of villas, Tennyson Avenue. Mr. ‘if 
EARNSHAW, architect, Carlton House, Bridlington Quay. 
_J. a. Hupson, Bridlington Quay (accepted) £1,198 10 o 


BRIDLINGTON. 


For erection of two shops, warehouses and sawmill at St. John 


Street. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, architect, Wellington Road, 
Bridlington Quay. 
W. Barnes ‘ ~£1,026-'0 0 
E: Corner . 975. 0.0 
J. Sawdon . , 899 0 o 
BLACKBURN & SON (accepted 846 0 o 
For decorating and painting The Elms and premises, Mr. y. 
EARNSHAW, architect, Bridlington Quay. 
(RD GARLAND, Bridlington Quay (accepted } £80 0, 40 
BROUGHTON. 
For building brick wall, &c., at the burial ae 
A. Elliott, Alconbury. : j : . £120 12 0 
J. Brown, Warboys 88 10 oO 
“he ALLPRESS, Broughton (accepted) 84 19 9 


STONE. 
STONE. 


DOULTING ST ON co. 


d C. Trask & Sons, EA Doulting Stone 
. WILLIAMS, 16 Graven St., STRAND. 


'D DOOR 


NON-AUTOMATIC. 


A STEEL SHEATHED WOODEN DOOR 


WHICH IS 


FIREPROOF. 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE FIRE OFFICES CO MITTEE. 


ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, AND WILL NOT BUCKLE NOR WARP. a 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. | 


DOWSON, TAYLOR & COMPANY. 
(4 VICTORIA STREET LONDON; AND BLACKFRIARS 


ESTABLISHED _1861. 


BROTHERTON LIMITED, 


Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. 


Telegrams, “ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” 


JOHN 


Ltd., 
BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 


National Telephone, No. 7022.. 


MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EWERY PURPOSE. 
PLEASE APPLY FOR LISTS. 
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nha 
BOVEY TRACEY. COLWYN BAY. 


For work to be done for the Bovey Pottery Company, Limited. 


: ; ie For electric lighting of Colwyn Bay and Colwyn. 
Mr. W. G. COULDREY, architect, Paignton. Quantities | 2 7 y : ) 


yas Steam 

by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE BROWN. Plant, Plant. 
S. Blowey . : : ; : : : . £2,920 9 ©| Eckersley & Co. : : : : £1,971 2,101 
Hab. pDOVeYy tf - : : : : : - 2,499 90 O Belshaw & Co. . : ; : Rene eXeley.| 2,034 
T. Brown . : : . . : : « 2,370 90 O Leas, Son & Co. , ‘ : : a Pbitteigfe 2,008 
W. G. S. Mardo Bots) el eeea4o: OO J. Lomax, Kendall & Co..° - s+ 1,769 1,864 
R. F. Yeo . : . ° t : . . 2,035 9 O Siemens & Co. . ; ; ‘ ; eh t. 725 1,833 
J. Turner . . . . . . . mn) OO Sharp & Piper . : : : : . 1,684 1,784 
Webber & Sons ‘ . : . : - 1,955, 0 O H. J. Mills & Co. . ; ; . 1,684 1,807 
E. Westlake. . . . . . . 1,939 IO oO Laing, Wharton & Down. ‘ : bt 661 1,764 
Piller . . . . . . . . 1,900 10 Oo Crompton & Co., Limited y f JEL ¥:635 1,707 
Zeally . F : : : : = 1,000 0 O J. Haynes & Co., Limited : ; eee SA7) 1,751 
M. BRIDGMAN, Paignton (accepied ) : mato2) 0. 0 Walsall Electric Company : é CM S4s 1,648 
Donnison, Barber & Co. . : ; eee TS 30 1,611 
G. Hill’& Co. . : : : : Ser V5 22 1,654 
; pods : Brook, Hirst & Co. . ; F : 1,530 1,627 
For erection of an hotel. Messrs. THOMAS & JAMES, architects, British Insulated-Co.. ‘ 1507 1,589 
Port Talbot. J. Maxwell & Sons... oe oh) BAGO 1,584 
se ee £594 2 OO} | Connigson, Berlyn & Co.e° 2 4 = * 1,474 1,599 
M. Cox. : : ye el ee eS W. Lucy & Co.. : : ge an Yrs 1,699 
C. & F. GAEN, Port Talbot (accepied) . t,A75 9 9 B. THomas, Manchester (accepted )* . 1,469* 1,589 
Rhodes, Webster & Co. . : , ety 43T 1,591 

CARDIFF. u aa - ‘ : : j ah F 1425 1,541 
De. oo , iat mith & Co;. . : : : : “uh 5,39 1,413 

For re-erecting 15 High Street. Mr. S. ROONEY, architect, Cake Saco wa 386 1415 


Quay Street, Cardiff. 


G. Griffiths é : : : : ; 1,479 OF O 
J. S. Chubb & Co. ; : ‘ aedo71, OQ) O 
A. Lewis . 5 . 3 2 ; ; MEE 3 7.5();04 0 
W. Thomas & Co. . : : é , fent.327 0 0 COVENTRY. 
Cox & Bardo. : : : : : . 1,315 © O©| For erection of a Wesleyan church at the corner of Stoney 
Powell & Mansfield . . . . eto 0.) 9 Stanton Road and Eagle Street. Messrs. HARRISON & 
E. R. Evans & Co. . . . . ' me7ae. 9, © HATTRELL, architects, 28 Hertford Street, Coventry. 
S. Shepton & Co. . - : ; ‘ i234. (OO A 
H. Gipson, Richmond Road (accepted) . 1,200" 0° 0 J. Clarke . : ; ; . £3,125 9 0 af 
C. Haywood, jun. ‘ ° 5 [53,075 0g70 — 
J. E. Johnson & Son . : uy 3,000% OF OL TIS¥e ON oO 
COCKERMOUTH. Te Bec Sons 2s he ee 121940 6S gO. atta, Ia he 
For erection of a bridge over the stream on the road to Tallen- CiG, Hill: 4 : rp cP 2,0007 O.. 0 125, 0G 
tire and Greengill, Gilcrux, &c. Mr. J. B. WILSON, sur- C. GARLICK (accepted) . a. 2,0000 GEO II0 0 O 
veyor, Cockermouth. G@ He Barberi. : ’ . 2,790 0 O II0 0 O 
J. Allison & Son . 4 p : : 7 £147 10). 0 Kelly & Son . : : L atom Ovo IlI0 O O 
P; PHAROAH, Tallentire (accepted) . : ue Efe OF. 0 A.—Extra for Hollington stone. 


AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


Blue Cape Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, and_most Effective Removable Covering extant, to prevent 
Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &c., &c., in Private Houses and Publie Buildings. 
Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows :—* We have pleasure in stating that the work done by you is 
entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 
specialties will induce business.—We are, &c., &c.” 


For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIM. Head Offices: 8 Minories, Toaante E.C, 
e THE RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


‘Remember ~*., KITCHEN RANGES 


That any Maker will supply the 


Boiler RUSILESS 


At a SMALL additional cost, 
But see that it has this TRADE MARK: 


ee MIDLAND WORKS, KEIGHLEY. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


IS tala eaten lla 
LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


RUSTLESS. 


Haase Olstern fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and = Forteble 
with a Oistern Filter. superier to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1970, ‘Siren 
i The Lancet, January 12,1867. vert 

. Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 28, 1868; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872, taaae 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 

Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinbur 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H: the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
London, Middlesex, St. George's, St. Mary's, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Brewerles, &c., 
an 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting impurities in Water, 10s. 6d, and 21s. each, 


457 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
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CROMER. 
For erection of public conveniences, with accommodation for 


both sexes, cloak-room, &c., on the sea-front. Mr. A. F. 
SCOTT, surveyor. 
Girling & Smith | 41,584, On 0 
J. Riches, jun. ; ; ; 1,390 O Oo 
Harrison & Blyth . ; ; 1.334.100 
BLYTHE, Foulsham (accepted) . 1,325 10 4,0 


CROYDON. 

For alterations and additions to the Board schools, Beulah 
Road, providing additional accommodation in the boys’ 
and girls’ departments, making new cookery room, and 
laying-out additional playgrounds, for the Croydon School 
Board. Mr. ROBERT RIDGE, architect, 12 Katharine 
Street, Croydon. Quantities by Mr. RICHARD PETERS, 
Wool Exchange, E.C. 


J. & C. Bowyer . » 443791; 0.40 
W. Akers & Co. SAGAR NOLO 
J. Smith & Sons 4,459 0 0 
Huntley Bros. 4,284. 0 oO 
F. W. Sedgwick 45249 0!2 0 
E. J. Saunders . ; s200 O O 
E..P. Bulled.& Co.* . 4,066 0 o 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education Depart- 
ment, 

DEWSBURY. 

For erection of four dwelling-houses on the Northfield Estate. 

Messrs. JOHN KIRK & SON, architects, Dewsbury. 
Accepted tenders. 
W. Oates, Mirfield, mason, &c. 
G. Clegg, Dewsbury, carpenter and joiner. 


KING’S LYNN. 


For rebuilding house, shop and _ business premises, 112 High 


Street, for Mrs. M. A. E. Howard. Mr. HERBERT J, 
GREEN, architect and surveyor, 31 Castle Meadow, 
Norwich. 


Kerridge & Shaw. ; A s . LT,168 Some 
Robert Dye ; : : ; , - | L132 560 
Bardell Bros. 1,129 0% 
W. H. Brown 1,120 37706 
Arthur Collison. 1,082 0 o 
Collins & Barber ; é 4 , - 1,065" 0'%o 
Read, Wildbur & Co., Limited,* King’s Lynn . 1,035: cOvgo 


. * Accepted conditionally. 
For rebuilding house, shop and business premises, 17 High 
Street. Mr. HERBERT J, GREEN, architect and surveyor, 
31 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 


Kerridge & Shaw. 4 ‘ ‘ : - £1,494 7 © 
Bardell Bros. : é : 5 ° - 1,480 2G 
_ Dye Robert 4 : ; t Ij4125:0 88 
Read, Wildbur & Co., Limited . 1,398 14 o 
W. H. Brown e396 ; oe eb 8. ete ee 
Collins & Barber,* Downham Market. » - 1,330 0° 6 
* Accepted conditionally. 
LONDON. 


For decorations, hot-water fittings and electric-light installa- 
tions, 63 Earl’s Court Square. Messrs. MORLEY & LETTS, 
surveyors, 185 Earl’s Court Road. 


Lole & Lightfoot. : : : : - £356 0 o 
F. Holdstock : : ; : ; : «4 Ae or 
H. Smith & Son . : : : : b . 200 sommes 
J. WHITAKER, Earl’s Court (accepted) : «M27 eae. 


: For completing Clifton Buildings, Brixton, for Mr. A. J. Sander- 
W. R. Thompson, Dewsbury, slater. son. Mr. E. C. HOMER, architect, 35 Bucklersbury. 
S. Crawshaw, Batley, plasterer. Benwn £6,666 0 o 
N. Ramsden, Dewsbury, painter. Winten ; ; : a i 5,750 a, 
. . . e . s e 9 
FARINGDON. COURTNEY & FAIRBAIRN (accepted) : - 5.055% 00m 
For erection of a post office. Messrs. W. DREW & SONS, LEAMINGTON. 
architects, Swindon. Fo ly of new engine and pumps at the Lillington 
J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted) - £960 0 oO Z ipconenenne Nia pace . 
For erecting the Eagle Tavern public house at Little Coxwell, G. WALLER & CO. (accepted) . . : - £2,000 0 0 
near Faringdon, Berks, for Messrs. R. B. Bowly & Co., MANCHESTER. 
North Wilts Brewery, Swindon. Messrs. WILLIAM DREW | For erection of new Crown Hotel, Ardwick. Messrs, EARN- 
& SONS, architects, Swindon. SHAW & SON, architects. 


J. WILLIS, Little Coxwell (accepted) . . £860 0 o BURGESS & GALT, Ardwick (accepted) - £4,510 0 0 


cu © ae = : Lo.’ & - Voy LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, &c.) 
|  e@- FY oF E i. L.’ & S L A G WY oO oO i (Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 
AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, 
Senora NE aca Jot sae bh meh etd Mike vd Bt yn 


Lists, Samples, and fuli Particulars free on application to— 


CNEIEE.E,: & GO., HEAD OFFICE, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, E.C. 


SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, near GLASGOW. 


eee I Neiae Saver tote, Gere, Henn, OFFICE, BunniLt Row, LONDON, Ef 
SOMERSET WHARE, d S E 
ALDO, .s,5s; cornea sr, London, S.E. 
283, 285 ROTHERHITHE ST. ; 
BS Ae Ki > 


Contractor to H.M. Government and various Public Bodies. as 


Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. ESTABLISHED 1851. 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH & FOREIGN ASPHALTES. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND LAID. 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH-HOUSES, &c. 


Parquet Floors Laid in Specially’ Prepared Asphalte. Highest References Given. 


} >is wis eb Op > 


AND MOULDINGS, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS 


MANUFACTURER OF " 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &c. 


BOARDS for PAOKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for OONFEOTIONERS, &e., Cut to Order, 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills :—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. E 
THLEPHONE Wo. 974s. > 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS: 


‘ ERRY & C g ; CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
BY APPOINTMENT. CANDELABRA, &c. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF <a 
Street, Bond Street, London, W. joe FINEST EXAMPLES. 


U@rS 


17 


aasty 


‘Grafton 
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MILE END. SWI NDON—continued. ; 
For erection of infirmary. For erection of workmen’s club and institute at Haydon Wick, 
near Swindon. Messrs. W. DREW & SONS, architects, 


Holland & Hannen. : ‘ : : . £88,902 0 Oo 

Howe & Co. . : ‘ , : : . 87,150 0 O Swindon. 

. Miskin & Sons’: ; : : ‘ . 86,209 0 0 W. CHAMBERS (accepted) . : ‘ : .¥ 7007 OeG 

Patman & Fotheringham : . . . 84,500 © O| For erection of a malt house, Belmont Brewery, Swindon, for 

Gregar & Sons . : . : . . 82,799 0 0 Messrs. Godwin Bros. Messrs. WILLIAM DREW & SONS, 

| H. Sherwin . : 2 : eh ue 82;203,.0; 0 architects, Swindon. 

| Se i Uintdidall) = \.aeva sour eememg7t 0.0) F. J. Liddington, Swindon. . «+  +£636 9 0 

| Turieerappeton:.) 5 2 os) es 78.390 0 0| W.A. Moulding, Aldbourne . - ~- + 55617 © 

| Lole & Lightfoot. . . . : . 76,954 9 0 Flewelling & Huckson, Swindon . ; i 555° Onae 

| SE Se ae Haseice'o)|, J. Williams, Swindon maser Go ey Bm + 149558 eae 

McCormick & Sons JP > ake 72,0950 9} J. Hatherley,-Bristol LOE ps. 487 0 0 

Tenders referred to schools committee. A. J. COLBORNE, Swindon (accepted ) . ; 425 10 O 
OXFORD. For additions to the True Heart Inn, Bishopstone, near 


Swindon, for Messrs. Godwin Bros., Belmont Brewery, 


For making alterations to the Prince of Wales public house : 
S P ; Swindon. Messrs. WILLIAM DREW & SONS. 


Walton Street, Oxford, and forming vaults, &c. Messrs. 


W. DREW & SONS, architects, Swindon. J. Williams, Swindon. + > .£407 9 O 
BRUCKER BRoOS., Oxford (accepted ). Flewelling & Huckson, Swindon = (355 :Ouee 
Laurence Bros., Bishopstone . ; ; +5352) «ogo 
; SWINDON. | : Laurence & Co., Aldbourne : : . . + £935012) 66 
For forming new roads and putting in drains, &c., at Even W. A. MOULDING (accepted)  . 5 s + 3340 Bue 
Swindon, for Mr. James Morrison, J.P. Messrs. WILLIAM Herring, Wanborough : ; i ' » 325 0 0 
DREW & SONS, surveyors, Swindon. Quantities by the d 

surveyor. r : £ Sach itied Se Sheers h kh 

_ WILLIAN : : : £3,768 For erection of new engineering works at the worknouseé, 
J ' > ps osundon (accepted ) £37 yes Ry tet Wilder, Wallingford Ironworks, 
For forming road and putting in sewer and drainage works to Wallingford . ] : : : ‘ . £2,060 7 0 
smallpox hospital, for the Swindon and District Hospital WEDNESFIELD. 


Board. Messrs. W. DREW & SONS, surveyors, Swindon. 


J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted ) : 2 . £362 0 0 For construction of about 8,420 yards of 15-inch, 12-inch and 


g-inch earthenware pipe sewers, and about 870 yards of 


FE OOLITE, \SATH.” 
Incorporate PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 


R. J. MARSH & OO., Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


For erecting new premises in Bridge Street, for Messrs. Cole ts-inch, 12-inch and 9-inch cast-iron ipes, with canal 
& Lewis. Messrs. W. Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon. pret e! railway ne Secicianent Rote distribut- 
VE Ce Be og £1,287 .9 0 ing carriers, &c. Mr. R. E. W. BERRINGTON, engineer, 
Dire Poe uD aE, hike Oe ee ee #2001 01"0 1, 2 and 3 Bank Buildings, Lichfield Street, Wolver-. 
Flewelling & Huckson . : ? 1,265 16 o hampton 
C. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted) . Wine 15200 .0 O Mackaua £9,417 0 0 
J. Hatherle II Jag MACKAY eeritys O Merit : ; ; A407 
y . : : a ee OLS Currall, Lewis & Martin . f : 3 . 8,904 0 0 
For making additions and alterations to the Foresters’ Arms Cycdk se Wik es ; ; ; é . . . 8,600 0 O 
public-house, Fleet Street, Swindon, for Messrs. T. & J. J. Biggs . « : . ‘ A . pe Po ote TRG BOM 
Arkell. Messrs. W. DREW & SONS, architects, Swindon. H. Weldon ‘ , é : A : sr LA Asa hate 
J. Hatherley, Bristol. : : 5 ‘ BBT6550 (O° 0 J. Owens . P : A . : ‘ Shae ie (o's PS DIRS 
Flewelling & Huckson, Swindon . s Pe BA7e oO" 0 Ford & Hudson ‘ . : A : - ..0,190 O% O 
A. J. Colborne, Swindon . Z : : UF, 370RI0~ 0 H. HoLLoway, Wolverhampton (accepted) + 5,920 9 0 
C. Williams, Swindon : 2 ; : TeETSI7 SE OF; 0 Engineer’s estimate . : : 7 ;” 6,000 OG 
Tue BATH STONE FIRMS. L”- 
: he] 
TELEGRAMS. LONDON DEPOTS— 
" OOLITE, LONDON" Head Offices: BA TE® G.W.R, WESTBOURNE PARK. W. 
say L. & SWR. Nine Ems, 8.W. 


Gr git QUARRIES. 
pOUARRES: Ay” ott 
: Ba ot BOX GROUND. 
ae. e : 
CORSHAM DOWN Ce or aoe COMBE DOWN 


) 


St 4 CORNGRIT. ges we STOKE GROUND. 
| oR eS & yw obtained only of 
egistered | FARLEIGH DOWN. gt” @ WESTWOOD GROUND.| Registered 
| TRADE MARK. 4 The Bath Stone Firms, L4 | TRADE MARK 


AMERICAN 
VALVES, TOOLS; 
MALLEABLE 


and 


| HEATING = «= CAST-IRON 
SPECIALTIES. ~corrace nonsn, edecr FITTINGS. 


| 
| aa FOR WATER OR STEAM. WROUGHT TUBE RADIATOR. 
For Particulars and Prices apply to 


H. MUNZING, urrer tHames sv., LONDON, E.G. 


AMERICAN 
| RADIATORS, 
“BOILERS, 
and 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WREN’S FIRST MODEL FOR ST, PAUL'S. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._8T. PAUL’S: THE REREDOS. 
28 AUSTIN FRIARS. 


MOUNT STREET, PARK LANE. 


THE BANK OF SCOTLAND, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.c. 


NEW PREMISES, DRURY LANE. 


HAWARDEN CASTLE. 


GATE LODGE, BECKENHAM, KENT, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Lancashire County Council is taking steps with a view to 
the erection of a new sessions hall in the centre of Preston. 


A WESLEYAN chapel to seat 250 persons is being erected in 
North Street, Bingley. 

A SITE has been secured at Skegness on which the Baptists 
propose to erect a new chapel and minister’s house. 

EXTENSIVE alterations are being made in Radcliffe Close 
Wesleyan chapel, Leeds. 

THE foundation-stone was laid on Saturday afternoon of a 
new Roman Catholic church at Ilford. The fabric will be 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. 

PLANS have been submitted to a meeting of parishioners of 
some important improvements and alterations at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Mellor, near Marple, at an estimated cost of 3002. 

AT Firth Park Road, in the Sheffield (Norfolk Street) circuit, 
9,000/. is to be spent in providing a Wesleyan Methodist church 
for nearly a thousand worshippers in an entirely new neigh- 
bourhood. 

THE site of the disused Royal Hotel. Dale Street, has been 
bought by the priests of the Roman Catholic church in Liver- 
pool, and it is proposed to erect a clergy or church-house for the 
use of the priesthood of the diocese of Liverpool. 

AT a meeting recently held of the fire brigade committee of 
Glasgow Corporation the whole of the estimates for the new fire 


|COUNTRY |48, 


REGENT’S PARK, 
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station were submitted and 
35,2007. 

PLANS for proposed alterations. to premises in the Old 
Market Place, Cleckheaton, so as to meet the requirements of 
the postal and telegraphic departments for Cleckheaton, have 
been submitted. to the authorities at Leeds by a deputation 
from the Chamber of Commerce. 

PLANS of the proposed new school to be erected in Troon 
were submitted at the meeting of Dundonald School Board, and. 
the clerk was instructed to forward them to the Department for 
approval. The school is to be built in Barassie Street, and is 
to be capable of accommodating 550 pupils, and will cost about 
£4,500. 

AT a special meeting of the Morecambe District Council on 
the 11th inst., Mr. Nicolls, C.C., presented plans and details of 
a sewerage scheme for the district. After some discussion it. 
was resolved that the plans be approved, and that the Council 
make the necessary application to the Local Government Board 
to sanction the borrowing of 60,000/., the cost estimated by Mr.. 
Nicolls. 

PLANS have been submitted by Mr. Washington Brown,. 
architect, Edinburgh, for the new public library to be erected at 
Jedburgh, and the plan adopted shows the front building to be 
two storeys high and the back building one Storey. The lend- 
ing-library room is shelved for 12,000 volumes, and the reading- 
room is designed to accommodate fifty-eight readers. On the 
upper floor of the front building is placed the museum, and a room - 
for committee meetings, young men’s literary society, &c. The 
estimated cost of the building, furnished complete with heating, 
painting and shelving, is 1,700/. 

THE foundation-stone of the new wing of the Warneford’ 
Hospital, Leamington, which is to be added in commemoration 
of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee, was laid-on the 5th inst. 
with full Masonic honours by the Lerd Lieutenant and Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of Warwickshire (Lord Leigh), assisted 
by W. Bro. G. Beech, D.P.G. Master, and officers of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Warwickshire Freemasons. The 
new wing will contain thirty beds, though the actual additionah 
accommodation will be twelve beds. The total cost of building 
and furnishing is estimated at 10,000/. 

THE foundation-stones of a new Primitive Methodist chapel 
and schools for Bolsover have been laid, the old chapel 
having become inadequate. A suitable site has. been secured 
at the Town End, and the new building is to be constructed to 


passed. The amount in all was 
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afford sitting accommodation for 300 worshippers. The edifice | to Bradford Road. New Bridge Street has been widened by the 
is designed in simple classic style. The schoolroom will be | Corporation, who purchased much property for the purpose and 
45 feet by 26 feet, with five classrooms 14 feet by 11 feet. The | who have laid down electrical cables for the lighting of shops and: 
exterior will be of pressed bricks with stone dressings. The | the street lamps and paved it with Jarrah wood blocks. Frony 
| woodwork will be of pitch pine, and the open roof timbers will | being a little frequented and narrow thoroughfare New Bridge 
be of the same. Mr. W. J. Morley, of Bradford and Harrogate, | Street bids fair to become one of the most important streets in 
| ‘5 the architect. The contracts for building have been placed | the whole borough. At present it is devoid of buildings on the 
| with Mr. Oakey, of Bolsover (brick and slating); Messrs. | north side, only the ruins of tumble-down structures existing, but 
Wilson, of Castleford (joiners’ work) ; Messrs. Aves & Houfton, | these will very soon be replaced by handsome business pre- 
. of Mansfield (plumbers’ work); and Messrs. Harland & Sons, | mises. The most important is a bank with offices, from 
| Bradford (painting). plans by Mr. John Lane Fox, architect, Dewsbury, which 
| BUILDING work in Stockport is at a standstill, owing to a | is to be erected in Northgate and New Bridge Street, with 
| dispute between the master builders and the bricklayers. For | doors at the junction of the two thoroughfares, the frontage to» 
this reason the erection of the Corporation electric-lighting | the first being 36 feet, and to the second 67 feet. Another im- 
installation works at Millgate is temporarily stopped, and | portant building will be an arcade, which is to extend from the 
also the building of the District Council offices at Levens- | Market Place to New Bridge Street, the work being done for 
hulme, a Stockport builder having the sub-contract. The | Mr. Knowles, of Gomersal. The elevation to the latter 
question at issue is with the Operative Bricklayers’ Associa- | thoroughfare will be the most important, both architecturally 
tion, and has reference to the various points from which the | and in size. The entrance archway is 14 feet wide by 20 feet 
men are allowed “walking time” to the buildings where they | in height, and is flanked by good shops, with rooms above, 
are employed. In Manchester the radius is two miles from | altogether three storeys and gables. In the Market Place the 
the Exchange. The Stockport employers contend that under | entrance will be less in size, being only 9 feet or 10 feet in width 
their propositions the radius would be not more than a mile | and 15 feet high. It is flanked with shops. In the arcade 
and a half from the centre of the town, and that a recent | proper the buildings on each side are of two storeys, those on 
advance in the wages of the bricklayers was accompanied by | the ground floor being shops and the rooms above offices, to 
a tacit understanding that the boundaries would be extended, | which there are separate staircases, the whole forming con- 
in proof of which assertion it is pointed out that the joiners, | venient and accessible premises. 
masons and painters have accepted the new boundaries. The 
old “ walking places” have been observed for twenty-five years, 
and the bricklayers decline to accept any alteration in the most 
important routes north and south, An advertisement for men 
has failed to bring the employers the desired relief, owing to CHEAP tickets, available for eight days, will be issued to 
the briskness of the building trade in all surrounding districts. | Brussels during the week ending May 28 (for Whitsuntide) vza- 
SOME important improvements are about to be carried out | Harwich and Antwerp. Passengers leaving London in the. 
in Dewsbury which will largely affect the commercial interests | evening reach Brussels next morning after a comfortable night's. 
of the town, and certainly render it more attractive from an | rest on board the steamer. For visiting the Hague, Amster- 
architectural and a business point of view. They include the | dam and other parts of Holland, the Rhine, North and South 
provision of a new market and an extension of the present one, | Germany and Bale (for Switzerland), special facilities are 
which will have a glass and iron roof supported on pillars and | offered via the Great Eastern Railway Company’s royal mail 
perhaps a frontage of shops. Alternative plans have been pre- Harwich-Hook of Holland route, through carriages being run 
pared and shortly, no doubt, a choice will be made by the Cor- | to Amsterdam and Berlin ; through carriages with restaurant 
poration, who have already secured the necessary land, which | cars are also run to Cologne and Bale. The General Steam 
abuts on Crackenedge Lane (fronting the entrance to the Great | Navigation Company’s fast passenger steamers will leave 
Northern Railway Station), on New Bridge Street and on another | Harwich on May 25 and 28 for Hamburg, returning May 29 
thoroughfare leading down past the circus and Cloth Hall Mills | and June I. 
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4 PAGE FROM HEWETSONS NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE. 


No. 319.—The *‘ WORTLEY ” CARVED OAK |No. 320,—-CARVED OAK HALL COSY CORNER, No. 321.—The ‘*KNIGHT”’” CARVED OAK 
ARM-CHAIR, £4 15s. 


6 ft. Gin. high, £24 10s. ARM-CHAIR, £4 5s. 


ARTISTIC FURNISHERS AD 
micu-c.ass pecorerors, FOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE union infirmary, Glossop, is being warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves with descend- 
ing smoke flues and Shorland’s patent Manchester grates. 

MEssrRs. J. H. HEATHMAN & CoO., of 2 and 37 Endell 
Street, announce that in conseqnence of great improvements 
in water-pressure, and the increased number of hydrants now 
fixed in the City of London, they have been able to purchase 
from the London Fire Brigade eight full-sized brigade manual 
fire engines, which they are offering at exceptionally low prices. 

THE prospectus appears in our advertisement columns relat- 
ing to the flotation as a limited company of the old and well- 
known business of J. Tylor & Sons, of Newgate Street, Belle 
Isle, King’s Cross, and Sydney (N.S.W.), hydraulic and sanitary 
engineers, &c. The share capital is 200,000/., divided into 
10,000 Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of 1o/. each 
(100,000/.), and 10,000 Ordinary shares of 10/. each (100,000/.) ; 
and as the profits show a steady increase from year to year, 
and average upwards of 13,c00/, per annum, the prospects 
are distinctly hopeful, especially as Messrs. W. H. Tylor, 
W. B. H. Drayson and Philip Bright, who were directors of 
the old company, will hold more than three-fourths of the 
Ordinary shares in the new company, and who have been 
actively engaged in the business for the following periods :— 
Mr. W. H. Tylor, forty years ; Mr.W. B. H. Drayson, twenty-six 
years; and Mr. Philip Bright, thirteen years, will act, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. J. G. Mair Rumley, M.Inst.C.E., as directors of 
the new company, which will be conducted on the same lines 
and with the same staff (the principal members of which are 
shareholders) as the old company. 

MESSRS. MESSENGER & Co., LIMITED, of London and 
Loughborough, inform us that they have received the following 
report on their improved method of heating swimming baths 
from Mr. Wm. Lord, superintendent of the public baths under 
the Corporation of the city of Coventry :—“I forward you 
enclosed the results of two tests of your heating apparatus 
as fixed to our three swimming baths. No.1 is taken with 
only 39,370 gallons of water in the bath, and this is raised to 
76 deg. before filling up. Test No. 2 
gallons of water in the bath. You will see by this that the 
steam jet is capable of raising 98,437 gallons of water 17 deg. 
in 9} hours with one boiler at work. I filled the ladies’ 
swimming bath. 
one hour for breakfast, and raised the water from 52 to 76 deg. 
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is taken with 78,000 | 


We started the jet at seven o’clock, stopped | 


by five o’clock—that is to say, 98,000 gallons of water were. 


raised in temperature 24 deg. in nine hours. This was with 
both boilers at about 4o lb. pressure, and not condensing 
anything like as much steam as our steam spray used to do, 


Furthermore, a perfect circulation is obtained, as will be seen 


by the statistics I send you, which are taken all over the bath, 
both top and bottom. Since the apparatus was put in I have 
had no complaints about the differences in the temperature of 
the water. We have been very busy with slipper baths, and 
your apparatus and hot tanks were put to a considerable test, 
I am very pleased to inform you that we made 686 slipper 
baths without having to call upon the old calorifier for 
assistance. Your apparatus is a perfect success, and may 
be seen at work, if required,.as a recommendation for your 
system.” 


VARIETIES. 


AT a meeting of the Birmingham Museum and School of Art 
committee held on Monday, under the presidency of Alderman 


Kenrick, M.P., Mr. W. H. Eidlake, M.A., special lecturer on 


architectural history and architectural design at the Central 
School of Art, was appointed architect of the new branch 
school of art in Moseley Road. 

THE new waterworks at Barmouth, which have been carried 
out at a cost of nearly 28,o00/., are now completed, and the 
formal opening will take place on Saturday, June 11. 

THE work of enlarging the London and North-Western 
Railway station at Crewe, and providing a complete duplicate 
of lines through, is being pushed on with the utmost speed. 


ON Saturday last the members of the Clerk of Works and 
Builders’ Foremen’s Association were conducted over the new 
Hen and Chickens Hotel, New Street, Birmingham, by Mr. 
John Moffat, the builder. The company were much interested 
in the building, and passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Moffat for 
his courteous reception. 

AN excursion meeting of the Northern *Architéctural Asso- 
ciation will be held to-morrow (Saturday), when the following 
buildings will be visited in rotation :—Sandyford Board schools; 
Grand Theatre, Heaton ; Raby Street Board schools, and the 


| adjacent Presbyterian church. 


THE opening ceremony of a new school and classrooms 
erected for the United Methodist Free Church took place on 
the roth inst. The schoolroom is a large, airy building, and 


FI 


If the roofs of some of the houses burnt 
down in the City had been covered with 
copper instead of zinc (which blazes), or lead 
(which melts), the fire would have been 
arrested at these buildings, as the flames 
could not have escaped through the roof. 


Full particulars for covering Roofs with Copper in the best 
manner will be forwarded on application to 


EWART & SON, 346-350 EUSTON ROAD 


On Don, 


yi 
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the premises have been capitally fitted and furnished for effec- 
tive Sunday school work. 
Mr. ALLEN DREW, of the firm of Messrs. Debenham 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. B. FINCH & Co.’s, LIMITED, catalogue calls for com-, 
mendation by reason of its admirable “ get up ” and the compre- 
hensive nature of its contents. 


Tewson & Bridgewater, 80 Cheapside, has been elected a 
member of the Council of the Auctioneers’ Institute of the | 
United Kingdom. 

A HALL and gymnasium presented to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association by Mr. Howard Morley as a Jubilee gift 
in memory of his father, the late Mr. Samuel Morley, was 
opened at the headquarters in George Street, Hanover Square, 
on Friday afternoon. The new building, with galleries, will 
seat about 500, and it was evident from Friday’s experience 
that it is eminently suited for the purpose for which it is 
designed. Careful attention has been paid to the acoustic 
properties of the structure. 


AT a public meeting held last week under the auspices of 
the District Council for Edinburgh and the East of Scot- 
land for the National Registration of Plumbers, at Edinburgh, 
Sir James Russell said, with regard to the Plumbers’ Regis- 
tration Bill, that every effort would be made to have it passed 


The profession and others will find 
in this catalogue illustrations and full particulars of every kind 
of fitting suitable for or required in asylums, hospitals, hotels, 
private houses and schools, and for the manufacture of which 
the Company has acquired so extensive a reputation, and it will 
be found to contain useful tables and miscellaneous information 
of value to architects, surveyors and the building trade which 
‘5 not to be found in trade manuals or other catalogues ; and 
the by-laws of the London County Council under the Public 
Health Act, 1891. This information has been compiled solely 
by Messrs. B. Finch & Co., Limited, is their copyright, and 
greatly enhances the value of the book as a work of reference. 
MEssrs. STANLEY BROS., LIMITED, of Nuneaton, send us 
their illustrated list of garden tiles, ornamental flower-pots, 
vases, statuary and terra-cotta medallions, in red and buff terra- 
cotta ; the former is a rich dark red. They are burnt to an 
intense heat, thus fitting them to resist the action of frost and 


through Parliament. It was, however, an unfortunate thing for | 520%. Most of the goods shown in the list can also be sup- 
the public health, not to speak of the plumbing craft, that its plied in glazed ware, either in a rich dark brown or granite, as 
: : preferred. Among the numerous patterns shown, if we do not 


passage through Parliament was so difficult. Nothing but the 
general education of the public, he supposed, had ever led to 
the passing of any Bill relating to public health. 


Mr. J. W. Stmpson, of 10 New Inn, Strand, requests us to 
announce that he is not the Mr. Simpson who was connected 


with the building which collapsed in Westminster, and is in no 
way concerned with that building. 


notice anything strikingly new, all are excellent in their w2y, 
and keep up the traditions of the manufacturers. ! 

MEssrs. T. LAWRENCE & SONS, of Bracknell, the well- 
known manufacturers of the “Bracknell bricks,” are issuing 2 
descriptive catalogue of the various makes of bricks, from which 
we select the following extract as explaining in some measure 
the reason for the lasting popularity of the bricks made by the 
firm :—“A very important point we claim for our bricks is the 
perfect freedom from lime in the brick earth we use, and which 
is one of the principal reasons for our bricks retaining their 
beautiful colour so long, as all bricks which show an excrescence 
when in the building contain a greater or less quantity of lime, 
and are very quickly damaged in colour.” 


THE restoration of the tower of St. Leonard’s Church, 
Malton, has just been completed. The work has cost 1,400/., 
of which Earl Fitzwilliam, who is lay rector, has contributed 
600/., besides inserting, at his sole cost,a new chiming clock, 
worth an additional 600/., in memory of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 


The clock is to be illuminated by the town. 


THERE are many ways of clearing off a church debt, but | 
the Christian World mentions the case of a church at Han- 
ford, California, which has struck out a novelty. It has released 
its pastor for two years while he goes gold-prospecting in 
Alaska with three friends. It will maintain his family during 


THE late Colonel North’s estate at Ostend has now been 
purchased by a powerful company, and is being rapidly 
developed, including a great hotel, public gardens, a multitude 

his absence on condition that if he is successful he will pay off | of villas, but without provision for gambling. The King of the 

the church debt. Belgians is taking special interest in this undertaking. 
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Windmill Pump. 
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Water Wheel Pumps. 


“Squire” Portable Fire 
gine. 


Light Pumping Engine 
and Boiler. 


‘Estate” Steam Pumping 
and Driving Engine. 
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Oil Engine and Pump. 
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Geared Hand-power : 
Pump. 


Water raised by Merryweathers’ Water Wheels, Rams, Turbines, Hand or 
Pumps, Wind, Oil, Gas, or Steam Engines. 


WATER FOUND by the Diwining Rod. 
WELLS BORED. MACHINERY ERECTED. 


Specialty :— 


ELECTRICAL PUMPING APPLIANCES. 
REPORTS FURNISHED BY EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS. Read “‘* WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS,” post free. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE long-pending negotiations between the general purposes 
committee of the Birmingham City Council and the Birmingham 
Electric Supply Company are now virtually concluded, and a 
provisional arrangement has been entered into—subject to the 
approval of the Council and the company’s shareholders—for the 
transfer of the company’s plant and business to the Corporation. 


THE Sunderland Town Council have resolved to ask the 
Local Government Board for leave to borrow 26,000/. for ex- 
tensions to the electric supply station and additions to the 
plant and mains. 


AT the meeting of the electric-lighting committee of the 
Hull Corporation on the 13th’ inst. the chairman (Mr. 
Skinner) submitted the statement of the working of the installa- 
tion in the city during the past year. The committee com- 
menced the year just ended with the carrying out of a large 
extension of the electric system to the west and north of the port, 
estimated to cost 40,6907. These works are now well in hand, 
the buildings are near completion, 
carried on with despatch. During the year they have had, 
with scarcely an exception, a continuance of the support. so 
largely given before, and that was supplemented by 134 new 
users, and 65 old customers, who have increased their lighting. 
The total expenditure on capital account is now 61,7382, of 
which 14,153/. was spent during the year. The total revenue 
was 10,453/.; expenditure, 5,450/.; balance, 5,000/. The interest 
on loans amounted to 1,4962.; contributions to sinking fund, 
1,467/., leaving a net profit on the year’s working of 2,040/. 
Increasing demands are being made for current, even at this 
season of the year, and the pledge made to the residents in East 
Hull render it necessary that the committee take in hand very 
shortly a further extension. The report, which was considered 
very satisfactory, was unanimously adopted. 


AN important and much-needed extension of the electric- 
lighting system of Glasgow has been determined upon. In 
addition to Port Dundas station, where there is to be room for 
30,000 horse-power, the Corporation intend to have a station at 
Pollokshaws Road, on the south side-of the river, and hére 
plant of 15,000 horse-power will ultimately be installed. The 
area of supply. now is limited to the centre of the city, but with 
extensions it is intended to use the three-wire system, with 
250 volts as the standard pressure to consumers, so that the 


and the equipment is being’ 


conductors from each of the two new stations may be two miles 
long, practically embracing the whole of the municipality ; and 
even should it be desirable to supply suburban burghs or out- 
lying districts beyond this area, there will be nothing to 
prevent the fixing of plant on a partial high tension system in 
the new generating stations. The use of the higher voltage 
now proposed, as compared with the 200 volts of the 
existing station in Waterloo Street, means the ultimate super- 
seding of that station. The buildings now being erected at 
Port Dundas station are sufficient to accommodate 10,000 horse- 
power, and in addition to the 2,200 horse-power already ordered 
for delivery in August, a similar installation is to be ordered for 
delivery next year, while at the same time conductors will be 
laid through many streets. At the south-side station generating 
plant of 2,200 horse-power is to be ordered, and ultimately the 
equipment of the Waterloo Street station removed to it, makin 

next year a station of 4,400 horse-power in the north and one of 
53500 horse-power in the south of the city, equal together to 
running continuously 452,0co lamps. This work will cost in all 
551,000/. The consumers’ rate per unit is to be lowered, but 
there is no reason to anticipate any reduction in the revenue 


per lamp fixed, which was 6s. 4d., giving 143,000/. for 452,000 


lamps. 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


IT is some years now since Chippendale furniture and repro- 
ductions of that style came into fashion, but a gradual change 
has lately taken place, and the latest fad or fashion is for 
everything Sheraton. Possibly the change is for the better, for 
we have had Chippendale ad nauseam. It is certain that in 
many houses the beautifully delicate inlay and slender taper 
legs found in the Sheraton period are much more suitable, and 
generally adapt themselves to surroundings more easily. At 
the same time genuine examples, and especially good ones, of 
this period are difficult to find, and expensive when found. But 
for those who wish to be abreast the times extremely good 
copies are made, so well, in fact, that it requires almost an 
expert to decide whether genuine or not. Messrs, Hewetson 
& Milner, of Tottenham Court Road, have succeeded, after 
practically scouring the country from one end to the other, in 
finding a number of very choice pieces of the period. We 
noticed two exceptionally good wardrobes in rare preservation 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS 


UNI 
Made from Designs by Leading Artists. Great variety can be seen in Show- 
rooms. Customers’ own Fittings, Oil Lamps, &c., converted. Te 


FRANK SUTER & CO., 66 Berners St., London, W. 
PATENT 


VULCANITE ROOFING. 


Since the introduction of the patent Vulcanite Roofing into this country it has been adopted 
by a great number of leading architects for Public and Private Buildings, Hotels, Schools, Hospitals, 
Theatres, Mills, Warehouses, Breweries, Shops, Villas, Dwelling-houses, &c. nae. 

The temperature of the rooms immediately beneath the roof is more even in winter and summer 
than under any other roof. When properly laid repairs are never required, and all roofs are 
guaranteed. The roof-surface can be used as a garden, or for any other purpose. ‘The cost of 
construction is less than even for a slate or tiled roof. ; 


SHEET ASPHALTE for DAMP-COURSE, WATERPROOFING VAULTS, BRIDGES, 
TUNNELS, &c., is manufactured ‘ready for use in lengths of 40 feet, and any width up to 40 
inches, being more convenient than the usual damp-course slabs, and saving laps.. Price lower and 
quality much superior to any similar article in the market. a 

SHEET ASPHALTE for ROOFING SHEDS, LIGHT BUILDINGS, &c., and for 
SARKING under slates or tiles, manufactured in five different qualities and in rolls of 15 super- 
ficial yards. It is easily laid, very inexpensive, much superior to felt roofing, and requires no 
annual coating. 


Full particulars, Catalogues, Detail Sketches, Estimates, re Vulcanite Rcofing ; Samples, Prices, &c., 
re Sheet Asphalte, free, 


f 2 4 
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that had not been restored, and a delicately inlaid corner 
cabinet also in good condition and having all the original 
handles. But perhaps the best example of the best period 


was a bureau bookcase. This characteristic piece had 
a fine cornice and shaped front, and the bureau was 
fitted up with the greatest care; this also had the 


original handles. There were two good examples of  tall- 
boys, and some fine grandfathers’ clocks having delicate 
festoons of flowers painted on them, and the satinwood all 


but doubtless in time even this will be obtained in fine new 
work. Messrs. Hewetson have, however, with the exception 
of that charm time alone can give, reproduced some of 
Sheraton’s works, and we particularly noticed a drawing-room 


| suite copied from old examples most carefully, and as to price 
‘it was very moderate, 18/., every detail exact, and upholstering 
also reproduced. It had an extremely good effect. The fashion 


for brass and iron bedsteads has also almost entirely vanished, 
and many beautiful new designs were shown us in ash, stained 


mellowed to that fine golden tint impossible in a mcdern copy, | green, walnut and oak. The joints being all of iron and laths 
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of iron, there is no harbour for insect pests—all the charm and 
beauty of the design is here, without the discomfort of the old 
wooden fourposter. ‘To those who have not seen them, they will 
be quite a revelation. And as the old examples of Sheraton are 
few and getting very scarce, it is advisable, before they all are 
gone, to examine some of the best pieces and see how near the 
modern work approaches the old in every respect save price. 


SCHUERMANN’S PATENT SYSTEM 
PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


THE attention which, owing to recent serious conflagrations 
and other causes, is now being directed to fireproof construc- 
tion provides the occasion for the introduction of the ingenious 
system devised by Mr. Schuermann, and now being offered on 
the London market by Messrs. H. & F. Bonten, of 8 Elder 
Street, Norton Folgate. 

The system in question possesses the advantage of simplicity, 
strength, and, above all, cheapness. The Schuermann buckle 
plate keys, which are the feature of the system and of which 
the annexed iilustration conveys some idea, are usually made 


OF FIRE- 


of a width of 2? inches by 1-16 inch thick, and ‘they are 
introduced between the bricks after being cut to their desired 
size by means of a pair of shears. The hollow buckles, which 
appear alternatively on both sides of the plate, are so arranged 
that, while the one is filled with mortar, the other serves in up- 
holding or supporting the brick in position, so that, when the 
mortar has dried, iron plates and bricks form a rigid and 
indivisible mass, the displacement of which is next. to 
impossible. 

The buckle plate keys are manufactured of a special quality 
of iron, having a tested tensile strength of 4,900 kilogrammes per 


PURE WATER AND 


square centimetre (or 95 cwt. per square 13-32 inches), which 
is increased to the abnormally high figure of 5,000 kilogrammes 
(or 984 cwt. per 13-32 inches) owing to the enormous pressure 
the plates have undergone to produce the buckles. 

The next illustration shows the construction of fireproof 
floors, with the insertion of the buckle plate keys in concrete 
with cement layers. 
Flooring. 


CIE g) 


Longitudinal Section. 


The simplicity and economy of the system are obvious, and 
it may be added that the execution of this work is greatly 
facilitated by the use of Schuermann’s apparatus, consisting 
of an iron clip and pins with wooden scaffolding, which are 
fixed to the girder. A wooden. rafter 3 inch thick, which 
is placed between the wooden beam under the girder, serves 
the purpose of allowing the latter to be completely covered 
with cement, and thus protected from fire and rust. This 
method of construction has, since its introduction on the Con- 
tinent, found so much favour in the adaptation to all classes of 
buildings that it is now to be found in palaces, government 
buildings, banks, _ theatres, ball-rooms, barracks, hospitals, 
factories and private buildings. 

We are informed that Messrs. H. & F. Bonten intend to 
appoint agents for the sale of their buckle plate iron in all 
principal towns in the kingdom. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF PARIS. 


THE French capital is not a model to be followed by those who 
desire an extensive use of potable water, although for 
municipal purposes, such as street watering, fountains, baths, 
&c., there is a very liberal quantity dispensed. However, the 
London Water Commission invited M. Gaston Cadoux, Chef de 
Bureau a la Préfecture de la Seine, to attend on Monday for 
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the purpose of giving information about the Paris water supply | 172,000 metres, 16,000 being on arches. These works presented 
system. He said that the circumstances of Paris in regard to | difficulties and cost 39 million francs. The water also comes by 
| water supply were formerly very similar to those now prevailing | gravitation into the Montrouge reservoirs, which cost about ten 
in London. The administration ofthe supply was in the hands | million francs. A small secondary supply was derived from the 
of a powerful commercial company—La Compagnie Générale | Cocheysies springs in 1881-88. It cost 3,180,000 francs, and 
des Eaux—who drew water from the Seine and the Marne, and | gave a regular average output of 120,000 cubic metres per day. 
lifted it with pumps into reservoirs, from which it was supplied | The Vigne and the Avre, from which water was taken in 1892- 
to the ground floor of the houses, the pressure not being | 94, necessitated an outlay of about 35 millions of francs for a 
sufficient to reach the upper storeys. When the communes | quantity of 115,000 cubic metres brought by an aqueduct 
‘outside the inner walls (darriéves) were included in the | 102,000 metres long into the Montretout reservoirs, not yet 
metropolis, the river Seine was considered less suitable | quite completed, but working since 1896. Lastly, the city had 


as a source of water supply for drinking purposes, owing | obtained power to proceed with bringing water from the Loing 
to the multiplication of works, the increase of the popu- | and the Lunain. ‘rhe works undertaken would cost 25 millions, 
lation along the banks, and the consequent increase of | and would give, it was hoped, from 115,000 to 120,000 cubic 
pollution. It was therefore resolved to buy up the Compagnie | metres per day. Efforts were being made to finish it by 1900. 
Générale des Eaux, and a contract was entered into on July 11, | In the year 1896 the water expenses were 5,106,860 francs, and 
1860, by virtue of which the city of Paris agreed to pay to the the receipts amounted to 17,290,125 francs, whilst this year the 
company fifty annuities of 1,160,000 francs each, making a total | estimated expenses were 5,185,860 francs, as compared with 
of 58 millions of francs, for the lands, machinery, mains, reser- | estimated receipts amounting to 17,290,125 francs. 

voirs and plant of every kind which the company possessed in The Chairman asked whether there is any organisation in 
the department of the Seine, aad in consideration of the for- | Paris similar to the Thames Conservancy, whose duty it is to 
feiture of thetr contracts with the communes just included in | guard against the pollution of the Seine. 

the city of Paris. The company no longer had anything to do M. Cadoux, in reply, said there is a public body, the 
with the business of distribution, but they continued to collect | department of sources, sanitation and sewers, whose special 
the water charges from the consumers, and for this service they | duty it is to prevent pollution. They were now undertaking 
received a percentage of the receipts collected by them. In certain works which when they are finished, in about twelve 
the opinion of witness the system resulting from the contract months, will, it is expected, to a large extent prevent the 
of 1860, which transferred the ownership and management to pollution of the Seine. The spring water was not mixed with 
the municipality of Paris, had been much to the advantage of | the Seine water, as there were special reservoirs for each, 
the city, and no one in Paris would recommend a reversion toa although there were not special distribution pipes in every case. 
system under which the water supply would be administered by | Spring water was’ supplied as long as there was spring water to 
a company. Siace 1880 the charges had been considerably | supply, and the Seine water, which was not always filtered, was 
lowered. As soon as the city of Paris became possessed of her | only supplied in cases of absolute necessity in times of extreme 
own water-supply she set to work at once to bring in a supply drought. When the Seine water was being used, of which 
of. pure water. The first important source was that of the | public notice was always given in the newspapers and by means 
Dhuis. The total length of the aqueduct was 131,162 metres, | of placards, the bacteriological condition of the pipes became 
and the water comes from the Verdon and Surmelin Valleys, | very bad indeed, and the object which the municipality had in 
whence it is taken to the reservoir at Menilmontant by gravita- | view was to dispense with even the occasional use of the Seine 
tion at the natural fall of oro metre per 1,000 metres. The | water and to use spring water for all purposes. Filtration 
average volume thus brought into the reservoir, which was | was} neither economical nor efficacious, and the results 
capable of holding 95,000 cubic metres, each day was 20,000 | obtained were not proportionate to the expenditure involved. 
cubic metres. The cost, including the purchase of the springs, | Seine water is used for watering the streets and in the parks 
compensation to millowners and others, and the building of the | and gardens, and for this purpose there is a double canalisation, 
aqueduct, amounted to 18 million francs. Additional water was | with no communication between the two sets of mains. Asked 
brought from the Vanne in 1870 and 1894 by an aqueduct of | what was the relative daily use of spring and river water, 
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witness said that 181,000 cubic metres of spring water were 
used daily and 309,000 cubic metres of river water. The 
capital expended by the municipality in taking over the water 
company’s works and bringing spring water from a distance 
was raised by the issue to the public of bonds bearing different 
rates of interest, redeemable by drawings and secured on the 
octroi duties and general taxes of Paris in such a way that if 
the water rates did not meet the total expenses, including 
interest and sinking fund, the balance was paid out of the Paris 
general rate, which came, to some extent, out of the pockets of 
the inhabitants of the city. It was the aim of the authorities to 
deliver pure water to the population of 2,530,000 as nearly as 
possible at cost price and not to make any profit. 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. 


THE ordinary general meeting of the members of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom was held at the 
Institute, 57 and 58 Chancery Lane, on triday afternoon, Mr. 
J. F. Field, the president, in the chair. In moving the adoption 
of the report, the President said the past year had been an 
eminently satisfactory one for the Institute. The new members 
elected numbered 130, and at the end of the year there were 
861 members. The income for the year was 1,627/., and the 
expenditure 1,287/,, and there was a balance to the credit of 
revenue of 875/. The increasing number of entries for the 
examinations of the Institute and the excellence of the work 
done was very gratifying. The renewed agitation for the 
amendment of the law of distress had occupied the attention 
of the council, who received a deputation of bailiffs on the 
matter. They were now awaiting the representations of those 
particularly interested in the subject to enable them to arrive at 
some decision as to what reforms were needed. He expressed 
the hope that in the near future the Institute would be under 
the protection of a royal charter, and would be housed in more 
suitable premises. The report was adopted. In the evening 
the twelfth annual dinner of the Institute was held at the Hotel 
Cecil. The chair was again taken by the President. Sir 
Walter Wilkin proposed “The Auctioneers’ Institute of the 
United Kingdom,” and the President, in reply, remarked that 
the object of the Institute was to raise the status of the pro- 
fession by the elimination from it of unworthy members. By 
achieving that object they would be giving a guarantee of 


fidelity which the public would not be slow to recognise. He 
thought the time had arrived when they ought to receive some 
recognition from the State in the shape of a royal charter. 
Other toasts followed. 


NEW HOTEL IN EDINBURGH. 


THE new Royal British Hotel in Princes Street, which has. 
been in course of erection for the past two years, has now been 
completed: The building has a frontage of 50 feet to Princes 
Street and a depth from front to back of over 100 feet; it is five 
storeys in height above the street level, exclusive of the attic 
floor, which will be occupied by the servants. In the basement- 
floor a billiard-room with four tables is provided, with adjoining 
buffet, lavatories, &c.; on this floor also are the cellars. On 
the street floor is a buffet, restaurant and grill-room, smoking- 
room and the hotel entrance-hall. On the first-floor is a large 
dining-room, 60 feet by 36 feet, having two oriel windows to 
Princes Street. Behind the dining-room and directly commu- 
nicating with it is the kitchen with its various working apart- 
ments. On the upper floors are smaller dining-roems, drawing- 
room, private parlours and forty bedrooms. 

The work has cost over 15,000/., and the architect is Mr, 12 
Macintyre Henry, 7 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, who in 
the meantime is busily engaged on important alterations and. 
additions to the Royal Hotel,. Princes Street, which, when com- 
pleted, will cost about 15,0007, and add much to the comfort 
and convenience of this well-known house. 


*““PERFECT SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS.” 


AN action brought by the trustees of the Sesame Club against 
Dr. James Edmunds has been heard before Mr. Justice Mathew 
and a special jury. 

The plaintiffs sought to recover damages for fraudulent 
misrepresentations alleged to have been made by the defendant 
as to the sanitary condition of a house, No. 29 Dover Street, 
of which the defendant was the owner, and which the plaintiffs 
agreed to take on lease. The misrepresentations alleged were 
to the effect that the defendant had overhauled and remodelled 
the whole of the drains of the house and had put them into 
perfect order, that he had expended 600/. in doing so, and that 
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the sanitary arrangements were perfect and could not be sur- 
passed. The club took possession of the house at Lady Day, 
1897, and very shortly afterwards complaints were made as to 
the existence of bad smells in the house. An examination was 
made, and the drainage was found to be so seriously defective 
that the whole of the drains in the basement, which were old 
brick drains, had to be taken up and replaced by new drains at 
a considerable cost. The defendant denied that he had made 
the representations alleged. The house in question had for 
five years prior to January 1897 been in the occupation of. him- 
self and household. During the whole of that period he never 
had any reason to believe that the house was in any other than 
a perfectly sanitary condition. At the end of 1896 he had some 
of the closets, which were old-fashioned, removed and replaced 
by modern ones and a new manhole made, and he told the 
plaintiffs that that had been done, but made no other repre- 
sentations, and he gave the plaintiffs and Mr. Kersey, who was 
an architect and a member of the club, the fullest opportunity 
of examining the house for themselves. 

Mr. Ronald McNeill, a member of the Bar and one of the 
plaintiffs, said that in the early part of 1897 he got the address 
of the house, 29 Dover Street, from the agents. The defendant 
himself showed him over the house. There were some work- 
men in the lavatory. The defendant said that he had been 
overhauling the whole of the sanitary arrangements and they 
were in the most perfect order : that 600/. had been spent on 
the work. The defendant also stated that, as a medical officer 
of health, he was particularly interested in sanitation. The 
witness reported to the committee of the club; there were 
further interviews with the defendant, who repeated his repre- 
sentations as to the perfect condition of the drains. Eventually 
an agreement for a lease was signed, the rent being 500/. a 
year, with a premium of 200/. 

Mr. Kersey, architect; said he made an examination of the 
drainage system after complaints had been made and found it 
most defective. 

A workman who was engaged upon the work ordered by 
the defendant in connection with the new water-closets, said 
that the pipe from the closets was found to be connected with 
a brick drain in the basement. There was also a cesspool in 
the basement. He called the defendant’s attention to this and 
by his orders the cesspool was cleaned out. The defendant 


told him to close in the brick drain temporarily as he intended | 


to put in a new drain later on. 
Cross-examined: The defendant was then living at the 


| all about 670/. 


house. He showed no disposition to have the work scamped. 
The new closets, together with other work in the house, cost in 
The new drain would have cost about go/. 
The drains of the next house, No. 28, which also belonged to 
the defendant, had been put into complete order. 

Dr. James Edmunds said that he was the defendant. He 
was a consulting physician, and had been in practice for forty- 
five years. He was medical officer of health and public 
analyst for the parish of St. James’s, Piccadilly, and had held 
those offices for twenty-five years. For six years prior to April 
1897 he had lived and carried on his practice at 29 Dover 
Street. He bought the house from the executors of Lord 
Thuriow, who had lived in the house for forty years. It was 
a very old house. During the whole time the witness lived 
there he never had any illness in his family or among his 
servants, except one case of diphtheria, but it was never sug- 
gested that that was due to the drains. There had never been 
any discomfort from the drains. At Michaelmas 1896 the 
witness acquired the adjoining house, No. 28, which he pro- 
posed to let. He did not intend to let No. 29, unless he failed 
to let No. 28 and an exceptionally good offer was made 
for No. 29. He had a considerable amount of work done 
to both houses. He spent over 6007. on No. 29, which 
sum. included the cost of five new water-closets and a new 
manhole. In the course of this work a cesspool and an old 
brick drain were discovered. He had the cesspool cleaned out. 
Mr. Bywater, the builder, recommended that a new drain 
should be substituted for the brick drain, but the witness did 
not then have that done, as he had had the workmen in the 
house for four months and there had never been any stoppage 
or trouble from the old drain. So he decided to postpone that 
work till the vacation. The witness denied that he had told 
Mr. McNeill or the other persons who came over the house 
that the drainage was perfect. When he referred to the new 
sanitary arrangements he was alluding to the new water-closets. | 
He told Mr. McNeill that there would be no difficulty in 
arranging for additional lavatory accommodation. He never 


| said anything about the drains having been remodelled. The 


defendant took Mr. Kersey, the architect, all over the house, 
and he understood everything connected with the drainage. 
Mr. Kersey took elaborate notes, and went over the house as a 
surveyor would do. 

Cross-examined : When he determined not to put in a new 
drain in the place of the old brick drain the question of letting 
the house was not present to his mind. At that time he was 
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not intending to let it. With the exception of Mr. Kersey, the 
ladies and gentlemen who went over the house treated the 
drainage as a matter of indifference and the witness as a bore. 
He did not inform Mr. Kersey that there was an old brick 
drain running under the house, because Mr. Kersey could have 
seen it for himself. when be was shown the outlet in the area. 
It was important that Mr. Kersey should know of the exist- 


His lordship, in summing up to the jury, reviewed the facts 
of the case and quoted the statement uf the law applicable to 
such cases as laid down by the House of Lords in “ Peek y, 
Derry ” (14 App. Cas. 337), and said the questions they had to. 
answer were, first, did the defendant represent: falsely to the © 
plaintiffs, with the intent to deceive them, that the drainage was — 
perfect ; secondly, did he falsely represent to the plaintiffs, with . 
the intent to deceive them, that he knew the drainage was » 


ence of the drain, but he saw no necessity to tell him 
of it. Mr. McNeill never asked whether the drains were 
in good order. He might have said, “ You are a- medical 
man,” but that was not said’ in reference to any question 
as to the drainage, but in connection with the great 
attention which the witness had given to the new closets. 
The witness was only too anxious to explain about the drains, 
but they never gave him an opportunity. They seemed bored 
and treated the matter as a joke. The witness was now living 
at 28 Dover Street. The drain under that house was a modern 
one, better than a brick drain; but the witness had had it 
removed and a new one putin. He told Mr. McNeill of that 
because he wanted him to take No. 28. He did not see why 
he need have said anything about the brick drain under No. 29 
unless he was asked about it. The drain was in good order. 
It was not a nuisance. The witness was referred to a letter 
from the agents to one of the plaintiffs, in which they said that 
the sanitary arrangements of No. 29 could not be surpassed. 
In making that statement they exceeded their instructions. 
They had no authority to make such a representation. 

Re-examined: After the new closets had been connected APPLICATIONS FOR, eae , 
with the brick drain he made experiments with a candle which 10030. John Browne, for “An improved chimney or yenti- 
showed that there was a powerful draught through the drain. lating shaft top.” 

Mr. Kersey seemed to be the business man of the party who 10184. Edwin West, for “ An improved method of treating 
went over the house. He said he was their surveyor. friezes for all kinds of wall decoration.” Seige 
__ Professor Corfield, medical officer of health for St. 10328. Frederick William Golby, for “Improvements in 
George’s, Hanover Square, and Professor of Hygiene at means for securing slates to roofs.” (E. van Bollinghem- 
University College, said that the most inexperienced sanitary Tomberg, Belgium.) af 
inspector would have seen that there was an old drainage system 10384. Joseph Hamilton, for ‘Improvements in stone- 
at No. 29, and that the closets were the only things new. working machinery and tools.” 

Cross-examined : It was easy to see from the shaft that there 16674. Gentry & Grumwell, for “ Machinery for pressing’ 
was a brick drain under the house, but not the condition of it. | pricks.” 

If the house had been his, he would probably have mentioned 16837. Hall, for “ Stone-breakers and ore-crushers.?” 
the brick drain to anyone inquiring about the drainage. 

Re-examined : A brick drain in a clay soil might go on for 
years without causing a nuisance. 

Mrs. Edmunds and several servants gave evidence as to 
never having noticed any bad smells in the house. 


perfect when he did not know it ; thirdly, were the statements. — 
if made, made in the honest belief that they were true. ~ ; 
The jury, after a long deliberation, returned a verdict for 
the plaintiffs. 
The question of damages was reserved for further con- 
sideration. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.} 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent. 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. ; mars 
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FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded Meta 
ia not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature. 


— 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Roya 
Parks, leading Railway Companies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom, 


ORNAMENTAL. STRONG. CHEAP: 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It can bi 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering ant 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, than an: 


other description of metal lattice-work, : : 
BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effec’ 

is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and tk 

tapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices, cas 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M: on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


GLASGOw.-—Aug. 15.—Designs are invited for the exhibi- 
tion buildings to be erected on sites in the Kelvingrove Park 
and Bunhouse Ground. A premium of 200/. will be awarded 
to the author of the design considered first in merit, second and 
Were. AL 
Hedley, general manager and secretary, 141 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow. 

SINGAPORE.—May 31.—The committee of the Singapore 
Permanent Memorial of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee invite 
competitive designs for a town hall and theatre to be erected 
at Singapore (Straits Settlements) at a cost not exceeding 
300,000 dollars. The committee offer a premium of 200/. for 
the design that may be selected for the work, and one of 100/. 
for the design which the committee may judge to be second in 
merit. Plans and particulars can be obtained from Major 
fF. J. Anderson, R.E., Royal Engineers’ Office, South Camp, 
Aldershot. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERDEEN.—June 1.—For erection of a dwelling-house, 
Little Brownhill ; men-servants’ room, Upper Artrath ; porch 
and milk-cellar, Gardener’s Croft ; reroofing offices, California ; 
turnip-shed and repairs to buildings, Nether Artrath, on the 
estate of Dudwick. Messrs. Wilsone & Duffus, advocates, 
Aberdeen. 


ABERDEEN,—J]une 9.—For erection of public school at Old 
Aberdeen. Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan, architect, 31 King Street, 
Aberdeen. 

ALNWICK.—June. 1.—For erection of house and stabling 
Mr. George Reavell, jun., architect. 

ALVERSTOKE.—June 1.—For enlargement of a board-room 
at the workhouse. Mr. H. F.° A. Smith, architect, Star 
Chambers, Gosport. 


AMBLE.—June 4.—For erection of the Medd memorial 
schools. Rev. Jas. Fairbrother, The Rectory, Amble. 

ANNALONG.—June 4.—For erection of a tower at the parish 
church. Mr. Henry Seaver, architect, 128 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 


ASHBOURNE.—For erection of a Primitive Methodist chape 
&c., at Hognaston. Mr. Hy. Harper, architect, Market Place, 
Nottingham. 

BACuUP.—June 2.—For erection of new premises at the 
corner of Market Street and Back Bridge Street. Mr. J. R. 
Taylor, The Poplars, Burnley Road, Bacup. 

BATH.—June 4.—For erection of sanitary blocks at the 
Union Workhouse. Mr. Oliver, Alfred Street, Bath. 

BEDLINGTON.—May 30.—For erection of steam bakery. 
Messrs. Boolds & Hardy, architects, Morpeth. 


BELFAST.—For extending and remodelling the’ licensed 
premises corner of Old Lodge Road and Broadbent Street. 
Mr. T. V. Brennan, architect, 21 Waring Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—For erection of nine houses and two’stores in 
Downing Street. Messrs. Alexander & Reid, 105 Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 

BINGHAM.—June 8.—For erection of a culvert 3 feet in 
diameter and about 70 yards long. Mr. C. Parnham, surveyor, 
Cotgrave, Notts. 

BLACKBURN.—June 4.—For building the basement to the 
Victoria wing of the Blackburn and East Lancashire infirmary. 
Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, architects, Richmond Cham- 
bers, Blackburn. © 


BLAIRGOWRIE.—June 8.—For alterations and additions at 
Wester Essendy Farm steading, near Blairgowrie. Mr. Andrew 
Spalding, Wester Essendy. 

BRADFORD.—June 1.—For erection of a detached house, 
stables and outbuildings, &c., in Lister Avenue, Wakefield 
Road. Mr. Joseph Cowgill, architect, engineer and valuer, 
Albany Buildings, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—June 7.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas at Horton Bank Top. Mr. Sam Spencer, archi- 
tect, 344 Great Horton Road, Great Horton, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—For conversion of house into shop, Heaton 
Road, Manningham. Mr. H. Hardaker, architect, Ivegate 
Chambers, New Ivegate, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—For erection of factory, Lewin’s Mead. 
Fred. Shove, architect, 8 Colston Avenue, Bristol. 

BULGARIA.—July 4.—For construction of a railway froin 
Radomir (the present terminus) to Kustendil and the Turkish 
frontier. Particulars may be obtained at the commercial de- 
partment of the Foreign Office. 

CAERPHILLY.—June 2.—For erection of sixteen houses at 
Aber, near Caerphilly. Messrs. Griffiths & Jones, architects. 
Tonypandy. 

CARDIFF.—June 1.—For alterations to sanitary accommo- 
dation and the reconstruction of public urinal at the town hall. 
Mr. W. Harpur, borough engineer. 

CARDIFF.—For carrying-out work at Porthkerry House, 
Barry. Messrs. J. P. Jones, Richards & Budgen, architects, 
18 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—June 30.—For restoration of Addingham 
Church. Mr. George Dale, architect, Carlisle. 
CARLISLE.—For additions to drill hall. 

Oliver, architect, 5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 
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CARNARVON.—June 2,—Fer erection of a chapel. Mr. 
Rowland L. Jones, architect, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 

CARRICKFERGUS.—May 30.—For supply and erection of a 
lifeboat shed and steel launching slipway on the east side of 
Harbour. Mr. James C. Holden, hon. secretary, Carrickfergus. 

CHESTERFIELD.—For the erection of the Hotel Portland, 
West Bars. Mr. James R. Wigfull, architect, 14 Parade 
Chambers, Sheffield. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—June 4.—For erecting a covered way at 
tiie workhouse, Fair Mile. Mr. A. Druitt, clerk. 

CoNSETT.— June 6.—For erection of two shops and houses 
‘in Middle Street. Mr. William S. Shell, architect, Taylor 
Street, Consett. 

Cork. — June 1.— For enlargement and_ alterations. of 
Vicarstown National Schools. Mr. S. F. Hynes, 41 South 
Mall, Cork. 

CORNWALL.—June 8.—For erection of cattle-house, piggery 
and stable, with barn over, at Trebost,Gwennap. Mr. C. James, 
Comford, Gwennap. 

DARLINGTON.—June 11.—For putting-up fence on the west 
side of Eggleston village green. Mr. Isaac C. Hill, Eggleston 
House. 

DEWSBURY.—June 3.—For erection of three dwelling- 
houses on the Northfield estate. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, 
architects, Dewsbury. 

DUBLIN.—June 1.—For, erection of twelve labourers’ cot- 
-tages in the townland of Cabragh. Mr. John O'Neill, North 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. ) 

East HARLING.—For erection of three cottages and small 
farmhouse. Mr. Arthur Gayford, East Harling, Norfolk. 

ECCLESHILL.—June 9.—For erection of a residence, out- 
buildings, boundary walls, &c. Messrs. Jowett Kendall & 
J. Harper Bakes, architects, Calverley Chambers, Victoria 
Square, Leeds. 

EDINBURGH.—May 30.—For erection of public baths, 
Glenogle Road. Mr. R. Morham, city superintendent of works, 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


ELGIN.—June 3.—For erection of malt barns and kilns at 
Auchtertool distillery, Auchtertool. Mr. Charles. C. Doig, 
architect, Elgin. 


ELGIN.—June 3.—For addition to steading, Little Chapel- 
ton ; addition to steading, Broomhillock ; erection of dwelling- 


moor DincrustasUdalton. 


house, village of Duncanstone ; erection of dwelling-house, 
Seggieden ; addition to steading, Wester Tayloch ; erection of 
dwelling-house, Flinder; erection of new steading, Ardlair 
(Broadgate) ; erection of labourers’ cottages, Earlsfield, parish 
of Kennethmont. Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, architects, 
Elgin. 

FALMOUTH.—June 1.—For erection of new vegetable stalls 
and other work at the Falmouth Market-house. Borough 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices. 

GLascow.—June 1.—For erection of new generating station 
at Port-Dundas. Mr. Andrew Myles, architect, 143 West 
Regent Street, Glasgow. 


HALIFAX.—June 8.—For erection of warehouse, dye-house, 
boiler-house and 4o yards chimney at the Raglan Street Dye 
Works. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord 
Street Chambers. 


HATFIELD.—June 8.—-For erection of a mortuary. 
Jas. B. Dunham, clerk, Hatfield. 


HIGHGATE.—June 6.—For erection of park-keeper’s lodge 
in Queen’s Wood. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, surveyor, Southwood 
Lane, Highgate, N. 

HITCHIN.—June 6.—For additions to the laundry at the 
Three Counties Asylum. Mr. George T. Hine, architect, 
35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


HERTFORD.—June 1.—For alterations and repairs to 
Warren Park Villas, Bengeo. Mr. James Farley, Old Cross, 
Hertford. 

HOLYHEAD.—June 2.—For erection of five houses on a 
portion of the Bryngoleu building estate. Mr. D. Osborne 
Williams, architect, Imperial Buildings, 70 Victoria Street, 
Liverpool. 

HoUGHTON.—For erection of six houses anda shop. Mr. 
R. Heppenstall, Great Houghton. 

IRELAND.—-May 30.—For receiling, reseating and building 
of a new chancel, for the Select Vestry of Aghalee parish. 
Rev. J. W. Sleator, Aghalee Glebe, Lurgan. 

IRELAND.—May 30.—For erection of a house in Aughnacloy. 
Messrs. J. J. Phillips & Son, architects, 61 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

IRFLAND.—June 3.—-For erection of four labourers’ cot- 
tages at Esker and Lucan, Celbridge. Mr. L. A. M‘Donnell, 
architect, 33 Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Mr. 


WALL DECORATION. 


NOVELTIES for 1898_FILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. per yard, 21” wide. 
“V.A.” (VICTORIAN ADJUSTABLE) CEILINGS, Solid, Deep Relief, Light, No Joints. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, tested and triumphant. 


The King of Wall-hangings. 
the market which is at the same time Solid in Colour, 


Is the only Wall Decoration or 
Solid in Relief, and Solid in Value. 


Write for Price Lists, Illustrations, &e., to 


FREDK. WALTON & CO., LIMITED, Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


Telephone No. 3769 
Gerrard. 


2 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“ Lincrusta- Walton, London. 
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All particulars Fre¢ 
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__ HEATERS 


ol SI, Queen - 
a Victoria St 


LONDON EC. 
* 
WELL ST 


May 27, 1898.] 


_ IRELAND.—May 30. 
long, in timber, with stee 
warehouse at Banbridge, 
Company (Ireland). Mr. T. Morrison 
Street Terminus, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—June I.— 
of Ireland, Cookstown. 


1 principal -slate 


For erection of s 


IRELAND.—June 1.—For erection of h 


co. Down. Messrs. 


lodges in Newcastle, 
Belfast. 


architects, 61 Royal Avenue, 
KEIGHLEY.—June 2.— 
houses, Lawkholme Lane. Mr. W. H. 
engineer, Municipal Buildings, Keighley. 
KEIGHLEY.—May 30.—For 
kitchen and ward blocks an 
and District Hospital. 
1 Scott Street, Keighley. 
KENDAL.—June 3. 
Highgate, the south corner o 
ing a branch shop and warehouses. 
tect, Kendal. 
LANCASTER.—J 
houses at Caton. 
Lancaster. 
LANCHESTER. 


Mr. 


une 8.—For erection 


LEAMINGTON.—June 2.—For erection 
Lillington pumping station. Mr. 
clerk, Town Hall, Leamington. 
LEEDS. — For -erection | of 
Headingley. 
Place, Headingley. 
LEEDS.—June 2.— 


eight 


Farm, Garforth. Mr. Joseph Sheperdson, 


Street South, Driffield. 


LEEDS.—May 30.—For erection of seven houses and shops 
in Kirkstall Road, and a block of six houses in Greenhow View. 
Albion Street, Leeds 


Mr. Thomas Winn, architect, 92 
LISKEARD.—June 4.—For erection 0 
workhouse. Mr. John Sansom, archite 
Liskeard. 
LONDONDERRY.—For erection 0 
May Street, Waterside. Mr. T. Johnsto 
Wall, Londonderry. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Billsof Quantities, 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRASUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 


Mthographed and printed in colourr. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


SPRAGUE's TABLES, upon application, or stam 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND _ DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPHR. Lithography 
at moderate rates. 
Architects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. Hee 


OLDACRES cO., $62, CHANCERY 


LONDON, W.Q. 
“ Quantities ’ Box, 14"x9!”x5!’, 2s. each. 


ee 
R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster 
Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & 0o.'S 


ALABASTER 
BAMELES FREB. B LO CG KS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


- OATALOGUE SENT FRER ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
‘SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 

_ BMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 

Pencila, Urayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 


Bet Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


“HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 

_ Sole Agents for the United Kiagdom— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


—For erection of an addition, 60 feet 


for the. Great Northern Railway 


Mr. Henry Shillington, Lurgan. 


For erection of’ twelve artisans’ 


erection of administrative, 
d other buildings at the Keighley 
Messrs. W. & J. 


—For pulling-down the old premises, 181 
f Abbot Hall entrance, and erect- 


Mr. N. G. Lewis, architect, 1 New Road, 


—June 6.—For erection of detached residence. 
Mr. William S. Shell, architect, Taylor Street, Consett. 


H. Consett Passman, town 


Mr. A. E. Braithwaite, architect, 


For erection of farm buildings at Manor 


f two dwelling-houses at 


Specifications and Reports 


ped directed 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Street West. Mr. A. 
Street, Macclesfield. 


d roof, to the goods 


secretary, Amiens 


’ 


chools for the Church | & Tuke, architects, 41 


ouse, stables and 


J. J. Phillips & Son, | 


Hopkinson, borough | existing cottages, 


architect, 58 Water St 
t | NELSON.—June 3. 
B. Bailey, architects, 


NEWPORT.—June 
port, Mon. 


Stephen Shaw, archi- 


of two semi-detached 


of an engine-house at | Street. 


scullery houses at | at Ripponden. 


26 Norwood 


architect, 14 Middle 
SCOTLAND.—May 
Place, Dufftown. 
SELBY.—June 6.— 


f an infirmary at the 


ct, Greenbank Lane, 


SHEFFIELD.—June 


n, architect, 11 East 
surveyor, Town Hall, 
QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
Accurately and“with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON. 
20 “F STREET, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post 7d 
Leather, 1s.,spost 1s. 1d. 


BLUS& 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

White line om blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge.8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

H. 7. MOUNTENEY & CO., {itv 


1810. 
LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. : 
GRaPHERS, and PRINTERS. : 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 

ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 
eS 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staff. 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by gin. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, Londor, EC 
LL 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every desoription of Artistio and Commeroial 
Lithography exeouted on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


(lustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


MACCLESFIELD.—For erection of a steam | 


MANCHESTER.—June 18.— 
of the school and home in Charter Street. 


MANSFIELD.—-For erection of twelve houses, 
Street, off Newgate Lane. Mr. W. H. Higginbottom, ar 
King John’s Chambers, 

NEATH.—June 2.— 
residence, two cottages 
outbuildings, piggeries, 
&c., at the cottage homes, 


shops in Bankhouse Road and Leeds 
Whitaker, architect, 21 Market Street, Nelson. 


Mr. Arthur M. Leon, architect, Centr 
16 and 17 Working Street, Cardiff. 
PaISLEY.—June 1.—For erection of lime r 
and clock tower of brick and stone combined, 
above house and slater’s work for slating iron roof. 
Young & Martin, town clerks, Paisley. 
PoPLAR.—June 7.—For construction of 
the North London Railway betwee 
Mr. Leonard Potts, cler 
117 High Street, Poplar, E. 
RIPPONDEN.—June 1.—For erection 
Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, a 
Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 
RuGBY.—June -6.— 
Central Stores, Chapel Street. 
4o Bridget Street, Rugby. 


32 feet), meter-house (30 feet by I 
with 30-inch diameter sanitary pipes 17 
open-jointed drain and boundary wall a 
Mr. W. J. Mott, engineer, Selby. 


power station at Kelham Island. Mr. Charles 


Se 
aundry in Brough 
King Edward 


2 


C. Proctor, solicitor, 23 


For alterations to and extension 
Messrs.:Maxwelk 
Corporation Street, Manchester. 
Bentinck 
chitect, 
Nottingham. 

For erection of an additional masters: 
and alterations and additions to the 
water-supply, drainage, 
Bryncoch, Mr. D. M. Davies,. 
reet, Neath. 


For erection of eight houses and four 


Road. Mr. Harry 
1.—For erection of eighty villas at New- 
al Chambers,, 
eburning house 
iron roof for 
Messrs. 


a footbridge over 
n Carmen Street and Railway 
k, Board of Works Offices, 


of Conservative club- 
rchitects, 


ations and additions to the- 
Mr. J. T. Franklin, architect 


For alter 


2 


31.—For erection of a villa in Albert 


ia 


Messrs. Watt Bros., Dufftown. 


For erection of purifier-house (9o feet by 
6 feet), for piping of drain 
1 feet, laying 254 feet 
bout 150 yards long. 


13.— For erection of buildings for electric- 
F. Wike, city 


Sheffield. 


———ay ” 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samrpies, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &e.: 
PHOTO COPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London,’’ 
ac AS SES OSS ee TI TLL 


|WITCHELL & CO| 


ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS, 


ARCHITECTURAL & ART METAL WORKERS | 
Vulcan ahh 56 Feaete FLill, City, 
London, #.C. 


} 
| 
| 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 
A 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
[WIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


the pipes; 


- BEW-STRERT SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. | 


GARRATT & CO... 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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THETFORD.—June 1.—For erection of a new drapery de- 
partment about 50 feet by 27 feet, with room above of the same 
dimensions, for the Thetford Co-operative Society, Limited. 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith, architect, 7 Old Queen Street, West- 
minster, S.W. ; 

WALES.—June 7.—For erection of a cottage at Cefn station, 
Denbighshire, for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 

WALES.—June 1.—For enlargement of Aberavon parish 
church, Glamorgan. Mr. George E. Halliday, architect, 14 
High Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—June 8.—For erection of a Baptist chapel at 
Bargoed. Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Cardiff. 

WARRINGTON.—May 31.-—-For erection of a greenhouse at 
the cemetery. Mr. Thomas Longdin, surveyor, Town Hall. 

WATFORD.—June 8.—For erection of an electric-light 
station adjoining the new sewage works. Messrs. Gordon, 
Lowther & Gunton, architects, Finsbury House, Blomfield 
Street, HG; 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—June 7.-—For erection of a post 
office for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and _ Public 
Buildings. Messrs. Lee & Sons, 35 Craven Street, W.C. 


TENDERS. 


ANERLEY. 
For alterations, &c., to assembly-rooms, Jasmine Grove, in 
Penge Petty Sessional Court. Messrs. G. ELKINGTON & 
SON, architects. 


H. LENEY, Penge (accepted ) s F . £593, 4080 
ARDROSSAN. 
For erection of school to the south of Castle Hill. Mr. JOHN 


ARMOUR, jun., architect. 
Accepted tenders. 


ANGLESEY. 
For erection of mission chapel. Mr. RICHARD DAVIES, archi- 
tect, Bangor. 


S. Thomas si tees ole es hig er 

R. OWEN, Menai Bridge (accepted) ., ‘ «- $54) 20 es 
BANSTEAD. - 

For erection of a drill hall and gymnasium at the school. Mr, 
CECIL A. SHARP, architect, 5g Fenchurch Street, E.C, 

EK. J. Burnand . : ; , : - + eoo Omg 

BeeeVAlls.-. . ‘ ‘ ‘ p + LOO "0. o 

AceNecUTy. . : ‘ 4 : : 3 one OT Os0 

F. T, SHOPLAND, Sutton (accepted) . ‘ a get 26g 

Architect’s estimate . : : : ‘ - 1,785 “0 -o 


BATTLE. 


For laying of rain-water drains, construction of underground — 


rain-water storage tank, and erection of lift and force 
pumps and pipes at the workhouse. , 
J. THOMAS, Battle (accepted)  . F ° 


BELFAST. 
For construction of sewers and other works in connection with 
the Ligoniel district sewers. 
M. GREEN, 135 Donegal Street (accepted). 


BENFIELDSIDE. 

For supply and laying of 1,000 
JOHN DIXON, surveyor. 

J. Crombie & Son . : : : : 

G. J. Christopher . : : : . ; 

D. ORMEROD, Durham Road, Blackhill (accepted ) 


. GZI4ii1gi2 


BERMONLCSEY. 


yards of cement footpaths. Mr, 


I32csdsom 
127,17 2. 


- L152 © re 


& -6 


For reinstating after fire the Salvation Army shelter. Messrs. — 


BARNES-WILLIAMS, FORD & GRIFFIN, architects, St. 


John Young, Kilwinning, digger, mason and brickwork. 


Thomas’s Chambers, 24 Railway Approach, London — 
Hugh Thomson, Stevenston, carpenter and joiner work. 


Bridge, S.E. 


J. Hogarth & Co., Ardrossan, plumber and gasfitter work. Pritchard & Renwick : : ; -. +. £3,430stG mo 
John Johnstone, Irvine, slater work. F. J Coxhead= : : . : i - 2,007 40 0 
Thos. Hall & Sons, Irvine, heating. Falkner & Sons : ; ; A : - 2,00O"nG te 
David Stobbo, Irvine, plaster and cement work. T. Morgan ; 3 : : ; ; - '2,420°16 70 
The accepted estimates amount to about £5,230. A. B. Chirgwin . 2,138" LO 
THE LIMMER LIGHTNING — 
rg ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. CONDUCTORS. 
| i feris' ie ada) here Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 8 
1} i | Sze oe W. J. FURSE & co. 
it i ‘an neliteli (late J. TILL), 
He i i HMMM | Telegrams, Telephone, BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
} Y Mill Chimneys Erected and ‘ 
a LIMMER, LONDON”? a, a 862, cy relogeains, "Foca, Nosente eae 
HH ne = London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.G, 
i 4 COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Koofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


TERRAZZO 
Mosaics, 


Sie 


yes, 
S 


BEST GREEN ao 


SLATES 


a 
ED 


aS 


| 


o? 


a 


—= 


"a, 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan. 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.0.. CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMLEY & SONS, L°- 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 
ALABASTER, &c. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. Telephone No. 358 (King’s Cross Exchange). 
| . JAMES STREET, 
VY, Hi. MAR VEN & GO., CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 
BEWLAY CLIFF WHARF (cn Regent's Canal, opposite Camden Goods Depot, L. & N.-W. Ratiway.) 
BUILDING MATERIALS OF EWERY DESCRIPTION. |COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 


GOODS LANDED. GARTAGE UNDERTAKEN FROM AND TO RAIL OR CANA. the "mont modern Brlayiie 
SPECIALTIES—Greayes’ Blue Lias Lime and Leighton Buzzard Sand, |WM. JOHNSON & SON, Foumary, Armley, Leeds,. 


bE 
et 


See oe x 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries ¢ (near 
; Buttermere Lake). \ 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
‘‘Model Dwelling,’? New: 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


LIGHT SEA GREEN [i 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN’ 
DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


EMORIAL WINDOWS, in richest Glass, 

25s. to 35s. a foot. Designs prepared 

and Estimates given. q 
MONUMENTS and CROSSES executed in 
White Marble, Polished Granite, Portland Stone, 
&c., &c. Illustrations sent by post. 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
MEMORIAL ARTISTS, 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London W.C. 
RT 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 
TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, NET, ROPE 
And BLIND MAKER, 

NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 


97 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W. 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY — 


TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 


And for Large and Small Plants. 


CAUSA ay 
ih ee 


VOLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 122. 6a. 
Afline: IK Gteanda Tondan, Wn 


HAM HILL 
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BETHNAL GREEN. | BOSTON. 

For installation of the electric system in the new infirmary. _ For providing a patent slip at Boston for the repair of steam 
Cox & Walker . , ; : : . - £9,920 0 0O| trawlers and vessels up to 690,tons weight—length of tram- 
gem ironworks sw enti gis7t oO 9 way 607 feet and of-cradle 200 feet—(1) for tramway and 
Private Wire and Telephone Installation Co. . 8,919 0 © cradle, including the pile-driving, timber and ironwork in 
G. E. Cockburn ‘ : , . . - 8,741 0 0} carriages, &c., ; (2) for hauling machinery, steam-engine 
bat B. ee : : : : ‘ : ae 8 5 and boiler. Mr. W. H. WHEELER, engineer, Boston. 

rompton oO. - . . ° . . poe On EO) Mgtratht 
Cash, Robinson & Co. .. : fae 8,1GO 0 Oo eid Ata 
s . Bardell Bros. . 3 ; : : : . £9,997 9 O 
Boers a . > ahi st ia if z | ~Pedrette & Co. . f : ; ; . 7,090 0 O 
H.C, Keen & Lo a are etch: a 075 eG ee) Ce ea ane . | 7290 ORO 
National Electric Free Wiring Co.» . ~~. 7,631 © O See eal Col eae eee | neg ut Gee ; q 
Laing, Wharton & Down. . «© + + 7,272,090 0] Gy ea, EAE OEE Se) a 59393 oe = 
eompecurtis & Co... | vote). ein, peg?) OO CG , THOMPSON, Boston (accepied) - + + 55325 
H. J. Rogers & Co. . , ‘ ; ' eaist2>...° 20m Contract 2. 
Paterson & Cooper . ‘ ‘ ; é . 6,992 0° 0|. East Ferry Road Engineering Works Com- 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. . : 40,950.10 .O} pany, Limited. , : 3 , » 13 Re eee 
Hampton & Sons. : : ‘ ; a O.5 707 Ol J. Abbot & Co., Limited . : ; : . 3170 eee 
Speedy & Co. . : ; : ; S . 6,659 0 oO Dodman & Co.. : ‘ 2 : A . 1,040 .0Gnuee 
Sharp & Piper . : ‘ ' : : TE AOD! OD, G Day, Summers & Co. ‘ple Ie aE .: Si 7B, SROMEeES 
Richmond Engineering Works ; : . 5,040 IO oO S. & H. MorTON & Co., Victoria Dock, Leith 
CALVERT & CO. (accepted ) : : ; 4,905. . 0, al (accepted ) : : * 5 » 7 -15385e0 Ge 
BIRKENHEAD. | 
For sewering, making and completing Gerald Road, from 
Wellington Road to Bidston Road, Oxton. Mr. CHARLES | BEADED BE: 
BROWNRIDGE, surveyor. For enlargement of bakehouse premises 1n Heap Lane. Mr. 
C. J. SHaw & Co., Shaw Street (accepted) «£1,128 2 6) T. LEADLEY, re 3 eich Place, Bradford. 
| ccepted tenders. 
BIRMINGHAM. G. Hullah, Wapping Road, mason. 
For works, Kyrwicks Lane, for Mr. T. Keane. Mr iC. Hw Broadhead & Pickring, Garnett ‘Street, joiner. 
COLLETT, architect, Cromer Road, Birmingham. T. C. Nichol, 68 Richmond Road,. plumber. 
Bevins P F : ; d : ; PL Is7501 O_O M. Bland,. Heap. Lane, plasterer. 
Cowper . : . . . . . - 1,444 0 0 Hill & Nelson, Edmund Street, slater, 
Jennings . . . : . . 1,300 © O| Roberts & Co., Limited, Cutler Heights Line, ironfounder. 
FREEMAN & SON (accepted) . ; ; 4,247 101 Om Total, £192 45. 2d. 
BLACKHEATH. 
For two villa residences, for Mr. Sherley Price, C.E. Mr. T. | 
NORMAN DINWIDDY, architect, Greenwich, and 5 White- | ; PRI EIN Gia a 
hall,.S.W. | For alterations to North Close. Mr. R. RAILSTON BROWN, 
wm Holloway ‘ : , i t . £5,894 0 0| architect, 2 King Street, Bridlington Quay. $ 
Jerrard . F “ ; : - : BF 955775 2-0-9 | Ts Wigediay ae: . . . . . - £239 oF O 
Kennard *. 5,542 0 0 | oe mane Bridlington (accepted ) ‘ t «nko? FORO 
. Barnes : : : : 


* Accepted subject to revision. ; welZolk eee 


TONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAN D. 


The Patent “* PERFECTED ° system of 
Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
London School Board, County Council, 
And many 
Leading Architects. 


ites 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF -FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. | 
Office: 34 & 32 King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


WELL SEASONED SLABS OF ALL SIZES IN STOCK. . 


“IN SITU” PAVING. 
IMPERIAL STONE CO., LIM., EAST GREENWICH, S.E. 


JAMES W. BUTLER, Manager and Secretary. 


From 12 in. to 42 in. dia. 


PETROSILICON, A HIGH-CLASS | | SILICATED STONE TUBES, 
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LIMITED uh Manufacturer.of every description of 
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BRISTOL. COMPTON. 

For;alterations, &c., at Henbury Court, near Bristcl, for Mr. | For erection-of a Baptist chapel. Messrs. NORMAN G. BRIDG- 
T. J. Lennard. Messrs. NORMAN G. BRIDGMAN & MAN & WALTER H. BRIDGMAN, architects, Torquay. 
WALTER H. BRIDGMAN, architects, Torquay, Paignton Paignton and Teignmouth. fae 

““ and Teignmouth. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTER- Panstone & Mumford . ; : P ‘ . £4200 0 

@* MOLE Brown, of Paignton. S.Hawkins.  . -.  . . ) |) 

Alterations. S. BLATCHFORD, Torquay (accepted) . ; - . 390 18 6 
Cowlin & Son . : ‘ : , : PL SIERO: O 
Wilkins & Sons 5 ; ; ; ; sa, 3,7 COTEO. 10. CONGLETON 
Thomas & Son. : : . a eae - 3552 0 O] p Pahoue en : de: 5 oa 
S. R. GORVETT, Bristol (accepied) | i . 3,488 o o| FOF construction of about 1,140 lineal yards) of 12-inch earthen- 
: ware pipe sewers, manholes, &c. Mr. R. BuRsLam, 
Joinery. _ borough surveyor. 3 
Cowlin & Son . ; is . “ff 049)530 "0 F. Mitt ee Z 
F : : : : ‘ ; : - £920 0 0 
Howard & Sons 5 ° . . ° A 648 4 oO E. & W. Birchall. : ‘ x ' + agi as 6 
Tee eae ne 3 z M. COOKE, Congleton (accepted ) . , «' 625.00 0 
S. R. Gorvett . : ; : x ; ; 579 © oO| For additions and alterations to the Manor House, North Rode. 
Thomas & Son. : F ; ; : F 574.0. YO Mr. JOHN T. BREALEY, architect, Hanley and Leek, 
ELLIoT & Co., Newbury (accepted ) . j : 468 oO 0 Quantities by architect. 
Vinery, &c. G. Roylance & Co., Limited . : : - £1,988 0 0 
Shine 8Go Sos RP Se NN ae ee oer ced eee) i ce & Sons. 0. cee 
CARLISLE. T.Brown.  . |) OS 
¥or erection of four shops and dwelling-houses, West Tower J. Heath . Bort f : : Rah oo 
Street. Mr. H. HIGGINSON, architect, Carlisle. | John Worrall : . ‘ : 1,566 oe 
We ee Davidson, builder. . . £715 = Joseph Worrall...) 305. 
. Court, joiner . : ; : q : wanes fo) - GR, : : : ; 
‘Ferguson & Son, plasterer . ; ; ; . 146 10 0 Bren eres gee in 
Graham & Crawford, plumber . é ; TREO S. ROO 
J. T. Kellett, slater b tiahte: ; 56... atom cig _ CROUCH END. gh 
R. Westray, painter : : : ‘ - 50 0 o}, For additions to mission-hall, The Grove. Mr. E. J. PAINE, 
®Note.—Above tenders are accepted subject to certain } ‘architect. : 
-schedule deductions. ae ee ee . «£400, 6 0 
CARRICKFERGUS. LD.sted. 
for widening and altering entrance gate to public market —_ ; 
in North Street, and for sanitary works at the market. 
A. RODGERS (accepted ) ; ; ; : 1459 200 ' ba DEN oa ; 
or erection of seven houses on the Savile estate, Savile Town. 
CHELMSFORD. Messrs. UTLEY, HEBBLETHWAITE & UTLEY, architects, 
For erection of a pair of villas in King Edward’s Avenue. Mr. 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 
RD. MAWHOOD, architect, Chelmsford Accepted tenders. 
E. West: #. Z . ; : ; 5 > f1,;000%80 “0 J. Audsley, Earlsheaton, mason Sears - £14608 60 
W. Fincham . : , ‘ : : : 807.0: 0 fF. Dixon, Thornhill Lees, joiner . ; 2 474.0 0 
W. Samms ; ; : ; : : : $57.02-0 C. Goodall, Savile Town, slater and plasterer . 246 9 8 
J. GOWERS, Chelmsford (accepted) -. : Sf PABGIO! OL. O H. Blackburn, Dewsbury, plumber . : . 6etowe 
a a 
MACINTOSH, MEIKLE & CO, 7 RIGH™ & co. a 
j 1 ow a , |45,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0 


WiIREWORK. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens 
Nursery fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &c. ~ 
Bpectal low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 

Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. 

Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 

ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, London.” 
BPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO AROHITEOTS' DESIGNS. 


2-PLY 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING 
With or without Boards. 
WILLESDEN PAPER ANDCANVAS WORKS 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATE FORMS, 


ARRANGED BY AN ARCHITECT. 


Improved Form, complete with Index, numbered in dupli- 
fate, detachable receipt. Books of 100 forms, leather back, 
jenen cloth sides, price 5s., post free, 5s. 6d. ; or four for 20s. 


By the same Author. 


ARCHITECTS’ ORDER FORMS, 


For Extras and Additions, bound as above. 100 forms 38s. 6d. 
post free, 3s. 9d.; or four for 14s. 
‘As Certificates and Orders are always liable to be produced 


ViNiLALiiesUDsie 


i cl 


i a 


he 


HIGH-CLASS [, 


UNDRY MACHINERY. 
02 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


>. 
’, & < > 
sks alin Ie We) vel We) et are 


WELLS & G@. | 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, | 
| 56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. jf 


Telephone No 193 Paddington. 
§ 6Tele. Add., *‘ Welfaring, London.’ 


Ey MPR ERAGE 2 


LOCKS. =NOTICE 


J. GREEN & Co., successfully.""—The Architect, April 26, 1895. 
‘THE BIRMINGHAM CITY LOCK WORKS, SAVORY & OOLKS, 


| : ; H . : Steam Press, Cirencester. » 
246 BRADFORD STREET. | London Showroom—155 Queen Victoria St., E.0. 


Loreneand crn som Cy WRIGHT & CO, as 
orth’s Patents, which were for.| ; i t Manufacturer 

merly manufactured by Y & f Mathematical Instrumen P| 

Co, Victoria Works, and by J. Have at the above address the largest Show-|70 Her Majesty's Government, Council of India, Sotenes and 
reen & Co., of St. Mark’s Patent A i ae an Mads my b . 
Lock Works, Wolverhampton. |fOOMsS in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen Mathematical, Drawing and,Susveying Instraments of every 

4 Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney-| description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mods- 

Suites to differ, and Master Keys = 


i i i free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
to pass, and Grand Master Key to pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, eg yf Boe rs Tit voet ieee eo eed ides too 0. 
lock all out when necessary are Railings, &c GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition; 1666 ~ 
our Specialty, together with our ’ . Telegrams, ‘‘Tarnstile, London.” , 
patent Knob to hold back Latch HEATING AND VENTILATING, HOT-WATER WORK, COIL GASES, ‘Telephone No. 188, Holborn. | ' 
he instead of Sli d| 
ain, 


de or Pin an ° : P 
‘ ‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. : CK 
a ia 7 OLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
CM ihe marketare out wroperts,” “ THE GOLD MEDAL RANCE,” Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Be With Lifting Fire... ‘ Price 12s.6d, = 
_ WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab; 1854. |. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


‘Estimates Free. #| 


will satisfy judges and jurors as well as clients. It can 
claimed iad tne new forms. will sustain that sort of test 


Wee nt 


fo Nios | Nibateaier t 


GREEN'S PATENT.—To hold back La'ch Bolt in Latches 


in law courts, it is well tohave them prepared in a way that _ 


than the ordinary enamel. It is made 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DURHAM. HU DDERSFIELD—continued. 
For forming, kerbing, channelling and lighting Curry’s Square | For erection of stabling and coach- house at Steam Brewery, 
and the adjacent streets at Dipton, Annfield Plain. Mr. Birchencliffe. Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 9 Queen Street, 
T. J. TROWSDALE, surveyor. Huddersfield. 
T. Reynoldson . : ; : : ‘ ee52T 10 Oo Accepted tenders 
Dart & Bennett . : . . . . - 469 7 9 Hirst, Firth & Co, Golcar, mason. 
J. Lyons . - 47215 4 J. Walker, Lindley, joiner. 
ji DUNN, West Kyo, Annfield Plain (accepted ) mm 450 0 7 E. Dyson, Lindley, plumber. 
posers estimate , . - 489 13 8 J. W. Crowther, 59 East Street, Lindley, painter. 
Cooke, Little Royd, concreter. 
EALING. Ly y 
For erection’of a’theafre and restaurant. Mr. G. PARGETER, Satie Bros. oes ae slater. 
architect. Quantities by Mr. GEORGE HACKFORD, West- J. Robinson (eineeceene Reeser. 
minster. 
Kirk & Randall ' ~ A : : . £40,400 0 O 
F. G. Minter . ¢ “ : : 2 - 40,304 0 O} F daivock of th eee ener ey dni acwelot 
T. Nye . ‘ ; > 37,630.60 \0 or woodwork of the roof, doors, doot frames and windows 0 
Beer & Gash 37,200 0 0 be Be eer stores and fire-engine house. Lig 
} ‘ Ae: ; ; : £ e ; : JA 16% lee 
Patman & Fotheringham ; (eens EST hae i MPH. HATCLIFFE, South Street (accepted ) . 8150" 0 oC 
GORTIN. 
; HULL. 
" Sees 8 Been EDWARD. LL Orns architect, For laying 855 yards 3-inch water-mains at Cottingham. Mr 
D. FUNSTON, Beek bots h, co. Fermanagh Bie Bas WAT ING SHEMEYET, 
8 8 A. Brunton & Son. . , . : stele o Oo 
Aeete4 ).- 3 ‘ i ‘ Aes ORICS 0 W. H. Elsom . : ‘ : : ; 225. 4.0% @ 
HAMPTON. W. Burrows. : , : ‘ ; , + ,205, 501 a 
For erection of No. 2 fire station at Hampton Hill. Mr. JOHN k. Bradley . : ‘ : é ; . <s PEOONS cee 
KEMP, surveyor. f.ipmenacker. o, ; : F - é 8 }1OHs 102-0 
J. Singleton & Son. r j c y PE5416720% 0 T. Bell. : : . . . : : « 192 0-2 
if Wright : j mesa 10. 0 W.L. Harrison . . DO OnO 
W. M. BAILEY, Hampton Hill (accepted) : ose 4.0) C. W. ASHTON, Cottingham \ (accepted) : oe LA wo 
Surveyor’s estimate. : AZO O.,0 T. Wright -. . . oe 1305 Oo 
HUDDERSFIELD. IPSWICH. 
For erection of five dwelling-houses in Somerset Road. Mr. J. For electric-light installation at the new workhouse, Wood- 
BERRY, architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. bridge Road. ; 
Accepted tenders. Laing, Wharton & Down. : . ". £3585 9, 0 
J. Capper, Almondbury, mason. Edmundsons’ Electricity Corporation : 4 eden eee 
F. Greensmith, Tandem joiner. CrRoMPTON & Co., Chelmsford Aeceabted) o) BOds  O2s0 
S. Hale, New "Street; plumber. Engineer's estimate . ; ‘ errr iye eras 
Broadbent Bros., Moldgreen, plasterer. For erection of a fire-brigade station in Bond Street, St. Helen’s. 
A: Dobson, Almondbury, painter. G. Girling . . : ‘ : » £4,285 te O7no 
T. B. Tunnacliffe & Sons, Huddersfield, slater. G. Grimwood & Son. : : i : s »4;163 o) 
J. Cooke, Little Royd, concreter. C. Roper . . 4,020 0 O 
Total, £1,700. T. PARKINGTON & SON, Ipswich (accepted ) . 3,850 0 O 


ee 


We have recently introduced a ‘‘Special Enamel’ 
for large Interior Decorative Work, cheaper 


to work easy and flow under the 
brush, dries quickly with a 
brilliant gloss, and can be 
made in any colour. Is 
used by most of the 
large first-class Hotels, Mansions, 
decorating Churches, Chapels, 
firms. Public Meeting Rooms, 
Private Residences, &c. 


Durable and Effective. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. 


NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E: 


SPECIALLY 
SUITABLE FOR THE 
DECORATION OF 
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SUPPLEMENT 
IRELAND. LEEDS. 
For painting the woodwork of the workhouse externally and | For erection of two houses on the Victoria Park me 
internally. Bramley. Mr. HARRY SWANWICK, architect, ror Burley 
J. Fleeson . ° : aay : : . £140 0 oO Lodge Road, Leeds. 
J. Rohan . 1°80 10. 26 Accepted tenders. 
SMYTH BROS., Kells, c co. Meath (ound y a) Oh tO. Ae W. H. Nichols, bricklayer and mason : ~£550 0 Oo 
For rebuilding the upper parts of six chimney-stacks at the B. Wood, carpenter and joiner < 4 . OF giew 
Shillelagh Workhouse. Tank Auty, plumber and glazier . . ; « 88 10 0 
D. BRENNAN, Carnew, co. Wicklow (accepted) .£40 0 0 J. H. Brook, plasterer . ee 
J. Leason, slater . ‘ ° ° ° . + 637 Se 
ISLEWORTH. 


For cleaning and painting the exterior woodwork and _ iron- LITTLEHAMPTON. 


work of the new infirmary buildings. SP ET fai 
T. Metcalf . Pat ~ ; j £575 -\0" 10 For main-laying, providing sluice valves, meter: ep priebtiars 
J. Dorking & Sonate: ‘ ws ’ 425 0 O between Crossbush and Littlehampton, Sussex. Mr. H. 
H. Ware. : : 4 : : 335 12- 6 HOWARD, surveyor. a 
Chudleigh Bros. . . ° ‘ - 300; .0.10) J. Aird & Sons . , . ‘ ‘ : £4470 "~ 9 
ibs Major e y/ JING: tk 2 sFta0k on ae Tilley & Sons ; 5 » x e 355 45270 It 
A. Cutler. 5 ogt200 nO =i T. P. Hall. : Y : ae ‘ * 3,991 3 6 
T. J. MESsom, Twickenham (accepted ) : 2400 D Fe eee , +) a a % to? 39839 8 9 
3 ° 1 . fe) ‘ 
For painting and repairing the exterior and part of the interior DUKE & OCKENDEN, Littlehampton (accepted ) Pe z é 
of the Holme Court Industrial Truants’ schools, Twickenham Holtan'e: Co. 3,284 
Road. Mr. E. Monson, architect, Acton Vale. . : i We 
| Hicks . : 3 ; : : ; : £175 -0. 6 
| Messom , - : epee 2 ORnO 
A, OUTLER, Hounslow (accepted ) F : e100" 16. G LIVERPOOL. 
For erection of a shelter at Kensington Gardens. 
J. WEBSTER, Wavertree (accepted) . : - £249 0 © 
ISLINGTON. For erection of the technical institute in Picton Road, 
For new shop front and fittings to 37 Upper Street. Mr. Wavertree. 
De J. HARRISON, architect, 38 Bow Lane, Cheap- MorRRISON & SONS De® . ‘ - £5,362 0 oO 
ee re a : : : : : £770 0 0 For extension of the North Haymarket. . 
TF OUEE ; 2 : ‘ ; ; » 722 10 0 J. PATERSON & SONS, Liverpool (accepted) .£7,997' 0 o 
RK. Eddie. , , - 677 0 o| For alterations to the Town Hall, Walton. 
T. SOBEY, Lamb’s Conduit Street* : sp tQZ bl. 0 J. MCDERMOTT, Walton (accepied ). 
* Accepted and amended tender. For erection of a boundary wall and railing in Church Road, 
Fir Lane, and Prince Alfred Road, Wavertree. 
LAMBETH. W. Woop, Everton Road (accepted y : : . £607 10 © 
For erecting stables, Windmill Street.” Mr. T. Gisss THOMAS, | For supplying and fixing inlet fan and silent engines at Smith- 
architect, King William Street, Charing Cross, W.C. dow Road refuse destructor. 
12 Appleby 5 ‘ . : : ; : L457 2 OO MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & Co., Nottingham (ac- 
Willams , ‘ : : : : , rh SO nie) CEPICR mies 2 : ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ £572 0. © 


“a IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, é&c. nite 


If you want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE 2>¢ DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MOULDINGS 
CORNICES, &c., USE the Celebrated 


EASY WORKING. DOES NOT CRACK 0 
FALL AWAY. 
wick ome. ('SMEDADDLE PLASTER) pit ttt%eo. 
The COST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. ‘The RESULT is quite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. 
ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES. And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENT 


Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER FORD & SONS (#32), BRIDGE ST., UTTOXETER 


Mines and Mills—Favxp, near SuDBURY, N.S.R. AGENTS WANTED. 


Contractor to H.M. Government and various Public Bodies. 
Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


T. FALDO, 5s worsen sx London, S.E 


ESTABLISHED 1851. ESTABLISHED 1851. 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH & FOREIGN ASPHALTES 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND LAID. 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH-HOUSES, &« 


Parquet Floors Laid in Specially Prepared Asphalte. Pee Reruns. Given. 
FALDO’S ASPHALTE IS UNSURPASSED FOR DAMP COURSES, VERTICAL WALLS, &C¢. ° 


SEND TO F. |. BERRY, HARRISON & CO 


LYRIC CHAMBERS, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C., 
FOR INSTALLATIONS OF 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, : he 
ELECTRIC POWER. : 
ELECTRIC VENTILATORS. 


Estimates Gratis. 


Yol. LVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth; Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.t 
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SUPPLEMENT —S 


LONDONDERRY. NORMANTON. 

_ For erection of hotel and shops in Foyle Street. Mr. EDWARD For erection of National school. Mr. ARTHUR HARTLEY, 

. TOYE, architect, Strand, Derry. architect, Carlton Chambers, Castleford. 

. R. COLHOUN, Derry (accepted ) ; - e070. 0 0 R. LEAKE & Sons, Normanton (accefted ). 
LONDON. NORTHAMPTON. 


For erection of an isolation pavilion at the Eastern Hospital. For erection of new chapel, ‘Adnitte Road, Monk’s Park, for the 


Leslie cto, Dumited juni ete! ee? Baptist Union of Northampton. Messrs. Mostey & 
E. Lawrance & pons ¥ . : 2,566 0 0 ANDERSON, architects, Northampton. Quantities by the 
J. Shillitoe & Son . . ° : i Sa s00..0. ,O ei rehirecte! 
McCormick & Sons , . FR , ‘ Or 2e O., O Ac P. Hawn ; F ‘ ; ? £1,596 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. : a ; aeotor oO O ECArHEe: : ; r : ; : 398 0 0 
C. Miskin & Sons. 2,090 0 O W. Heap . ; . : : ; / 1549 Oona 
W. JoHNSON & CO,, LIMITED, Wandsworth Wilson & Alright : J ; ; : ; 1,500 oatd 
Common (accepted) ¥ ; f rs oe 2.001 © Q A, J. CHOWN (accepted) . . ; : # 15;475. 0.0 
Architect’s estimate . , f 3 Stee ie-O 0 
For alterations to 54 Stamford Street. Messrs. BARNES- 
WILLIAMS, Forp & GRIFFIN, architects, St. Thomas’s aa eee S d Little H 
Chambers, 24 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. For making-up Gordon Road, Home Street and Little Home 
; Street. Mr. ARTHUR E. COLLINS, city sees 
H. BAGULEY (accepted) . : £458 roe) Geetha Batic © 
For erection of shops and flats at Ardville Road, Brixton. Mr. R. Clarke, Silver Road, Sprow He Roast. 480 Pi 
E. C. HoMER, architect, 35 Bucklersbury, EO Quantities Gee Reena ended toe acceptance, 
by Mr. G. SILVESTER. 
Courtney & Fairbairn : ; ; ; 4A7.077).0.,0 OXSHOTT. 
Staines & Son . y . ; ; + 7:359 9 © | For erecting a house. Mr. F. G. KNIGHT, architect. 
Hollingsworth . ‘ . : : é ZaZ,202,..0- O Wailea £67 are 
Holliday & Greenwood . meth .O Oo Colls : ‘ : : : : 53 es 
Gopson & SONS Ex (omitting ‘stone W.. Watson : . E . ; : ; pee: ee 
cornice)... . ': ~ CU Messier sees alan. oi we wine uae s 5077 0 0 
MACCLESFIELD. H. Hutchinson . ‘ 2 . : : *\", 55950219 0 
For painting the library premises, for the committee. 
S. Whittaker ae eee wer ae. |W I20 0 OO PAIGNTON. 
J. Knight. ; . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 67 15 0O| For erection of a waggon-shed and store at Dartmouth Road, 
W.F. Salt . : “Kile Beas for Mr. W. H. Skinner. Messrs. NORMAN G. BRIDGMAN 
W. KNIGHT, Waters Green (accepted) : © 1456500 & WALTER A. BRIDGMAN, architects, Torquay, Paignton 
NEWPORT. and Teignmouth. 
For construction of tramways, laying wood and granite paving, H. Webber & Sons, Paignton. . . £107 2 0 
&c. Mr. R. H. HAYNES, borough engineer. For alterations at 75 Winner Street, for Messrs. F. W. Evans 
Monks & Parfitt . : £ ‘ : . £19,400 0 O & Sons. Messrs. NORMAN G. BRIDGM: AN & WALTER H. 
A. Krauss : : . ; ° : «15,299 0° 0 BRIDGMAN, architects, Torquay, Paignton and Teign- 
W. Winnard . 4 AULA) Toh fe) mouth. 
A. S. MoRGAN & Co., Newport (accepted) Sead ee 7: 2g alae) C. & R. E. Drew. ; . ae ed foe fe 
Engineer’s estimate. : - = £5,006. 0— 0 G. WEBBER, Paignton (accepted ) : : . RTGS ORG 


‘THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, LIM. 


OFFICES—CORBET COURT, LONDON, E.C. WORKS—ORCHARD PLACE, STACK WAC E. 


‘GALVANIZED CORRUGATED AND PLAIN SHEETS 


IRON ROOFING AND BUILDINGS. 


Tw: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON DEPOTS— 


« ooLtTE, LoiDoN Head Offices: TERA HIER. awr Wesreovane Parc. w: 


sf OOLITE, BATH." L. & SWR. Nine Eunos. 8.W. 
INCORPORATING PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & O0., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO,, Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & OO., Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. A, i arezgn™ QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. flu wey gees BOX GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWK. WE NG ahr COMBE DOWN. 
| we CORNGRIT.. Re To be STOKE GROUND. 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. Piss gw __ obtained only of | WrsTWoOD GROUND.| Registered 


TRADE MARK. 


Wood 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK 


a eee 
26° In all Woods, specially dried by the 
newest American process, laid by men 


of great experience, and in specially 


FLOORING. prepared Mastic. FIRMNESS GUARANTEED. 


| RAOUL. DINGS of Artistic Design and High Finish. 
| Arpty ror Woop Brock List No, 3, Movpine Boox No.2. HOLLIS BROTHERS & CO., LEICESTER. 
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PAIGNTON— continued. SCOTLAND— continued. 
For making back road upon Primley estate, for Mr. Henry | For extensive additions to Turriff public schools, Messrs 


Conway Belfield. Messrs. NORMAN G. BRIDGMAN & JAMES DUNCAN & SON, architects, Turriff, 
WALTER H. BRIDGMAN, architects, Torquay, Paignton Accepted Rees: t 
and Teignmouth. J. Paterson & Son, mason. 
G. Webber. . ; , : : : -£90 0 0 Skene & Booth, carpenter, 
R. HARRIS, Paignton (accepied) . : ; 70... .O ones J. P. Pirie, elatee 
For erection of two cottages at Goodrington, for Mr. L. P. - J. Clark; plasterer. 
Foale. Messrs. NORMAN G. BRIDGMAN & WALTER H. - S. Melvin, plumber. 
memes architects, Torquay, Paignton and Teign- Total, £2,486 135: 
mouth. ° ¢ 
H. Webber & Sons. ; 4 : ; . £384,/0 4G SHOEBURYNESS. 
; PRESTON. : For tar-paving footpaths and other street works in High Street. 
For supply and erection of a cast-iron water-storage cistern at Smith Street and New Road, and covering in the ditch 
Fulwood workhouse. opposite the Cambridge Hotel. Mr. HAROLD Harris 
T.E. Kershaw . . . . . . £303 9 @ Clarence Street, Southend-on-Sea. é 
Stevenson & Co., Limited . : : 4 2 278 as 8 D. Marchn & Co. a - 3 : “ . LAOK eae 
J. Whitley & Co. (¢ronwork only) ; , <2 501 Ob Chittenden & Lak x i $ ¢ “ » 4000 ae 
T. Howden & Sons. : ; : ‘ 245, 10m @ W. Iles : és ‘ i : = ’ .. 416 50mm 
Pewee SOUR IY eae aa 2320 O| A. J. Harris. re —™ 
5 INTER &W -» LIMITED, yrom otieet, BUXTON & JENNER -on- 
Blackburn (acceffed ) : j : ; yee NSO Mees rs Ge 2 Souttend on Se ae fe 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham (zronwork STRATHSPEY. 
only) . : 3 : ¢ : : : 110 One For erection of distillery buildings, warehouse, excise officers 
RANCEBY. house and cottage, at Dalbeattie. Mr. CHARLES C. Doic 
For building the foundations of a new lunatic asylum. architect, Elgin. 
WADSLEY & Co. (accepted) . . . » £7549 9 16 Accepted tenders. 
RCOTLAND. - Distillery buildings. 
For erection of house and shop at-Overtown, Elchies, and for k. Mitchell, Huntly, builder. 
erection of house in Rothes. J. & A. Robb, Rothes, carpenter (whole work). 
flouse and shop, Ovcrtown, Elchies. J. Wilson, Elgin, slater (whole work). 
P. Stuart, mason. ; 3 5 : wf, E330 NG G. Gray, Elgin, plasterer. 
A. C. Milne & Co., carpenter. : ‘ + | GO5/ xO *0 Warehouse and cottages: 
G. Ogilvie, slater. . : ; : - BZD 0 +0 J. Grigor, Dallas, builder. 
J. Grant, plasterer ‘ A : : : kay NO ..G R- Logie, Fochabers, plasterer. 
J. Hunter, plumber : ; ; ; ; 2 3907. O Officer’s house 
R. G. Grant, painter SE MR Rah pin AgheS 0 rRO W. Alexander & Son, Dufftown, builder. 
ouse at Rothes. R: Dos aT t . 
J. & A. Robb, carpenter ; ; : é ead Tees O ee ig ae gh 
G. Ogilvie, slater . : : : é : wemglen. 47 <0 
J. Grant, plasterer BG ita Manon We evn keh ERS e OS GO ‘ST. HELENS. 
J. Hunter, plumber. : 4 ; 4 - 24 10 © | For erection of buildings at the Melling pumping station. 
A. Forsyth, painter °. ; : : z ; Brey evs HUGHES & STIRLING, Bootle (accepted). 


ITHE MANCHESTER ACETYLENE 
| GAS & CARBIDE CO., LIM. 


(Telegrams, “ AOKTYLENE, MANOHESTER,”) ; 


|St. Simon St., SALFORD, MANCHESTER, Ené. 


INDIVID De 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Kays’ Patent Safe Acetylene Gas Generators 


(x For the complete Lighting of 
i 43 Towns and Villages, Street 
Lighting, Railway Stations, 
Docks and Wharves, Stores, 
Public Works and Factories, 
Churches, Private  Resi- 
dences and Estates. — 


TH E RATIONAL FIRE-PLACE: 


666666 (PROVISIONAL PATENT GRANTED) @646 66608 
HAS THE FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 
LEVEL WITH THE FLOOR, €6 664 
HAS NO BARS TO CLEAN, 666 6 
SAVES FUEL AND LABOUR, ¢ 6 
AND LOOKS WELL.’’6 6 € 6 ¢6 


TAYLOR ,LIMITED, 
BOLTON, LANCS. 


SPECIAL PORTABLE 
ACETYLENE GAS GENERATORS 
AND LAMPS, 


Complete, for Railways, Contractors, 
Docks, Harbours, Ship Yards, Mining 
Companies, Engineers, Arsenals,\{Iron- 
works, Plantations, Stores. From 
20 C.P. each to 2,000 C.P. each Lamp. 


ADOPTED BY THE MAN CHESTER 
SHIP CANAL COMPANY FOR 
CARGO LIGHTING. 


ied in Iron Drums at Lowest Market Price. 
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ST. BEES. 
For erection of two semi-detached houses. Mr. J. SLACK, 
architect, 18 Bank Street, Carlisle. 
Accepted tenders. 
E. Moorhouse, Whitehaven, builder 24518, atic 
D. Jenkinson, Egremont, joiner . ‘ 208 oO oO 
J. Wilson, Egremont, plasterer and slater . 180 0 oO 


W. Strathern, Whitehaven, plumber, painter and 
glazier . . 7 ‘ : ; : 


(oY iam Co ame) 
SUFFOLK. 


For alterations and reconstruction of school buildings at Semer. 
Mr. JOHN SHEWELL CORDER, architect, Wimborne House, 


Ipswich. 
Dedman. £186 .0 -0 
Death . 159 I0 O 
Castle... P : ; 2 j 145.0 .O 
STEPHENSON, Hadleigh (accepied ) 349 ,.0,.4.0 


WARWICK. 


For erection of steam laundry, wash-house, Xc., at the Warwick 
Workhouse, and for supplying boilers, steam-fittings, &c., 
for the steam laundry, wash-house, &c. Mr. FRANCIS P. 

TREPESS, architect, 8 Jury Street, Warwick. Quantities 
by the architect. 
Building. 

Bowen : : : < 

Smallwood & Co. 

Smith & Sons 

J. H. & J. Cashmore 


F. TALLIS, Warwick (accepted ) 
Boiler and engineer’s work. 


» £1,745 
. 1,650 
1,583 
1,569 
1,499 


On0 OL ORO 
OLOsO7 OO 


A. R. Dean, Limited. mags uz s6 
Summerscales 1,848 Oo O 
Bradford . i 1,818 0 Oo 
Barford & Perkins 17750 4.0080 
Ward & Rock é ‘ c 1,507) 1387 9 
Glover & Sons, Limited . : HAI2aLO. a 
F. MILAN, Huddersfield (accepted ) . 1,300 O O 
Thomas & Taylor . : , : 1,290 0 O 
Hall & Cooper . : : F , aN SIORO 
Architect’s estimate . ‘ j z : Fa s5 om OC 
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HEWETSONS NEW [ILLUSTRATED 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SUSSEX. 


OKEWOOD, 


THE LIBRARY, NORTH MYMMS, HERTS. 
al i ES ee 


ADDITIONS TO EDGEWORTH. MANOR, WEAR CIRENCESTER. 


- COTTAGES, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


COTTAGES AT COMPTON, GUILDFORD. 
WATERFORD. 
For construction of sewers, &c. Mr. M. J. FLEMING, borough 
surveyor. 
Worthington . : ‘ . . . £34,000 0 © 
J. Hearne : : F 14,205 14 6 
Carlyle 14,149 O Ff 
Martin : : : z ‘ 13,787 8 6 
Quirke & Co. . : ; i. F 9,961 9 3 
J. Cunningham 7 : : 9,700 O O 
Hegarty & Gualt .. -. G, 382" 2ees 
J. SMITH, Belfast (accepted ) os 9,700 O © 
J. McNally (w2¢hdrawn) ; : : 7,841 17 9 
WEEDON. 


For erection of buildings for boys’ school. 


Messrs. LAW & 
HARRIS, architects, Northampton. , 


Wingrove & Stanley 4530 oe 
Wilson & Allwright .& 51 Sr ORO: 
Branson & Son 505 0 O 
Woodford & Smith 495 0 0 
Sturgess & Sons . 489 0 O 
T. Adams 405m OREO) 
W. Heap 480 0 O 
J. Neal. : : 470 O O 
Wipe Aleye. : 2 : : : 430 0 O 
E. RopERTS & SON, Weedon (accepted ) 429° 7 8 
Wilford & Judkin : : ; 416 0 0 


WEST DULWICH. 
For redecoration to Abbotsford, Thurlow Park Road, 
Dulwich, for Mr. S. Edgcumbe-Rogers. 
D. McNeill ‘ F : : . .£50 12.0 
Gas-fittings. 
W. Eagles : ; : 


‘ = 


PRICED CATALOGUE. 


No. 319.—The ‘* WORTLEY ” CARVED OAK |No. 320.—CARVED OAK HALL COSY fae No. 321.—The “‘KNIGHT ” CARVED OAK 


ARM-CHAIR, £4 15s. 


' HEWETSONS. 


6 ft. Gin. high, £24 10s. 


ARTISTIC FOURNISHERS AND 
HIGH-CLASS DECORATORS, 


ARM-CHAIR, £4 5s. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


Estate Department.—Auctions and Private Sales, Valuations, Lettings, Surveys, Repairs, and Decorations, 
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WESTWOOD. 
For erection of a church at Westwood, Notts, near Codnor 
Park. Mr. PERCY H. CURREY, architect, Market Place, 


Derby. 
T. Gill & Sons . ’ . ° . » £3,380. 0%.0 
Fisher Bros... . : é : 3 at: S535 8hrt01.O 
H. Green & Sons , F F : : + 43,017) Oo 
H. J. Robinson . é . ‘ : ‘. 21 2,008+)0.. 0 
W. Salt, Ripley. ’ i : . . ee: 12554 2° PLO 
F. LEE, Alfreton (accepted) . . : #2, 280 OO 
WICKHAM MARKET. 
For enlarging the National schools. 
DALE & ROUSE, Wickham Market (accepted), . £525 0 0 


WIMBLEDON. 

For construction of iron, concrete and stoneware pipe sewers, 
manholes, overflow chambers, outfall chambers and con- 
nections. with existing sewers. Mr. C. H, COOPER, 
engineer. 


E.“Parry & Co.. ‘ ° ° . « | i» £9,130 "10° 0 
E..Isles.>.. ; ; é . : s « 8, 8972:40! 0 
AES Gatley. : : ; ; 3 =| 8,700 0-0 
B. COOKE & Co., 16 Victoria Street, S.W. 

(accepted ) ; : : : 8,392 0 Oo 


VARIETIES. 


THE plaster cast of Boadicea was on Monday last removed 
from the position it has recently occupied at the junction of 
Westminster Bridge and the Embankment. 

THE Earl of Dysart has offered to contribute 1,000/, towards 
the restoration of the parish church of South Witham, Lincoln- 
shire, of which living he is the patron. 

NAPSBURY, St. Albans, is the site selected for the new 
funatic asylum which the Middlesex County Council purpose 
erecting at a cost of 53,000/., the one at Wandsworth having 
become inconveniently crowded. 

THE Wesley chapel, New Road, Bromsgrove, which has 
been closed for about two months for repairs and renovation, 
was reopened on Sunday last. Thec ost of the repairs, &c., is 
about 300/. 

Mr. EDGAR HyMAN, of the Empire Theatre, Johannesburg, 
who is now in Bulawayo, proposes to. erect a large theatre in 


_J. MacWhirter, R.A., Alfred East, 


that town with every modern convenience, which will equal 
the Rand Empire. The buildings are expected to cost 30,000/, 

AN iron suspension bridge over the river Annan at Blacket- 
lees, erected by the inhabitants of the town in commemoration 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee year, has been opened by Mr, E, » 
Brook, junior, of Hoddom and Kinmount. The bridge, which 
is only for foot passengers, cost slightly over 3007, 42 ; 

No less a sum than 41,000,000/. (165,800,000 dols.) has been 
given or bequeathed, in the last five years, by wealthy Americans 
to build and support schools, hospitals, libraries and picture 
galleries. No church, state or municipal grants are included 
in this sum ; it represents personal contributions only. Last 
year’s total—9,000,000/.—was perhaps the largest that has ever 
been known in the United States. 

THE new Garrick Hospital at Stranraer was opened on the 
18th inst. The new building, a handsome and commodious 
structure, erected at a cost of 1,600/., contains accommodation 
for more than double the number of patients for whom room caa 
be found in the old building, and has been fitted up with all the 
latest modern requirements for such an institution. 

MESSRS. CASSELL & Co.’s annual exhibition of drawings in 
black and white will be opened on the 25th instant at the 
Cutlers’ Hall, Warwick Lane, E.C., and contain pictures by 
J. Pennell, H. G. Glindoni, 
H. M. and W. Paget, J. Charlton, Gordon Browne, H. A, 
Harper, W. H. Margetson, Sir J. D. Linton, T. Fulleylove, 
W. Hatherell, Hal Hurst, P. Tarrant, C. Burton Barber, W. i. 
Overend and many others. 

A PRIMITIVE Methodist chapel and Sunday-school at the 
Birks, Morley, was opened on the 21st inst. The premises 
have been built at a cost of 1,600/. from designs prepared by 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, Morley, and accommodation is provided in 
the chapel for 250 adults, and in the schoolroom underneath for 
300 scholars. Morley stone has been used in the erection of 
the building, and the woodwork is in pitch pine, varnished, 

A HANDSOME oak rood, which has just been provided for 
St. Aidan’s (Woodford Memorial) Church, Roundhay Road, 
Leeds, was dedicated on Sunday morning. The span is 
42 feet, and the height 50 feet above the level of the floor. In 
the centre is the figure of Christ on the cross. The figure is 
8 feet 6 inches and the cross 13 feet high. On the right of the 
Saviour stands St. John, looking upwards; on the left St. Mary, 
with downcast glance. These figures are 7-feet 6 inches in 
height. At each end of the rood is an angel kneeling, with out- 


ARCHITECTURAL 


WORK A SPECIALITE. 


IMPORTANT. 


J 


For Bronzing, Gilding, Plating, and Lacquering ever 


OHN WILKINS « CO., 


Steam Works: 2 & 4 GLOUCESTER STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. Telephone No. 527, King’s Cross. 


y description of Metal 
Work, Fittings, &c., send to 


11 St. John Street Road, 


CLERKENWELL, B.C. 


PRICE LISTS FREE FOR GILDING AND PLATING TABLE WARE, &c. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘“‘ BRONZITEH, LONDON.” 


ESTABLISHED LONDON AND PARIS, 1873. 


PS RS aOR 5 Seas 
|IRON co [im 
FENCING, oe 
} ; : G b if gy : VERY 
HURDLES, GATES, &c. Low 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS: pRict® 


BAYLISS, ~ 


JONES & BAYLISS, am 


[1] 


N.B.—Please mention this publication. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE'DF ALL KINDS OF, HuROL 


- VICTORIA. WORK 


Ls LONDON OFFICES AND SHOW ROOM 
a Hae wee 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 42s, 6d. Office: 175 Strand, London, 


‘FENCING, GATES, &c,, FREE, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
39 & 141, CANNON. STREET, E.C. 
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spread wings. Underneath is a scroll, with the words, “If I | century, and of the addition of the north aisle and a new vestry, 
be lifted up from the earth I will draw allmen unto Me.” The | the original Norman structure remains intact. 
rood has been designed by Mr. Crawford’ Hick, the archi- 
tect of the church, and the work executed ‘by. Mr. Ralph . 
Hedley, both of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The’ cost has been ELECTRIC NOTES. 
over 300/. THE electric-lighting scheme adopted by the City Council of 
THE new children’s wing of Lowestoft Hospital was opened Bangor is to extend to Upper Bangor, and for this purpose 
on the 17th inst., as Lowestoft’s Jubilee offering. The plans application is to be made to the Local Government Board for 
of the new building were prepared by Mr. W. J. Roberts, of | power to borrow a further sum of 3,500/., making 13,500/. in all. 
Lowestoft, the contract was placed in the hands of Mr. A. , IN consequence of a telephone wire falling upon the over- 
Bedwell, of Lowestoft, and on August 17 the foundation-stone | head wires of the electric street tramways at Zurich, the central 
was laid. ‘The extension is now completed, and the wing is | station of the telephonic service, which has 5,000 subscribers, 
designed in keeping with the older pbuilding, and connected | caught fire and was completely destroyed. 
therewith bya covered way, which forms a handsome pro- On Saturday morning Edward Fell, the foreman of the 
menade for the convalescents. The main ward is well lighted | outdoor department of the Chelmsford Electrical Lighting 
and thoroughly ventilated, and arranged for six cots, The | Company, touched one of the wires in a transformer pit, and 
walls are finished'in Parian cement and the floor is laid with | was instantly killed. The right thumb of the unfortunate man 
polished maple blocks. An isolation ward for two cots :has also | was burned completely off, and the skin of the hand flayed. 
been provided, and_bath-rooms and lavatories: are provided to THE electric light in Chester suddenly went out on Monday 
each of the wards, fitted with the best and latest sanitary fittings. evening and the streets were in darkness for about ten mjnutes. 
Around the wards at the top of the dado a series of nursery | The annual smoking concert of the Earl of Chester’s Yeomanry 
rhymes are arranged in hand-painted tiles. A very commodious | was being given at the time in the Town Hall, and part of the 
kitchen, or nurses” duty room, has been arranged between the programme . was sendered in the dark. It is a, curious 
wards, fitted with ranges and hot and cold water. The floors | (oincidence that the Yeomanry concert last year was marked 
of bath-rooms and corridors are laid with encaustic tiles. by a similar incident. 


THE church of St. Helena, Austerfield, was reopened on the THE British Consul in Lombardy, in his annual report upon 
zoth inst. after a careful restoration under. interesting cir- | trade during 1897, says the use of electricity, both for lighting 
cumstances from designs by Mr. Hodgson Fowler. Many | and as a motive-power, is constantly extending in Lombardy, 
objects of great antiquarian interest have been disclosed during | and there is consequently an ever-increasing demand for alk 
the recent restoration, chiefly a beautiful Norman arcade buried kinds of electrical appliances. Some of these are now made in 
‘n the north wall of the church. This arcade now occupies its | Italy, but by far the greater part came from Switzerland and 
original position in the interior. A new north aisle has been | Germany, two countries, he says, that appear to have made 
built by subscriptions received from the Society of Mayflower | this industry, which has undoubtedly a splendid future before 
descendants in America and other descendants of the Pilgrim it, quite a specialty of their own, and they must find it a very 
Fathers, and a memorial brass:is shortly to be inserted in this | profitable one. British engineering firms do not seem to be 
aisle in memory of William Bradford, who was a native of | making any effort to secure a share of this business in Italy. 
‘Austerfield. The brass will contain the following inscription :— | Next year the centenary of Volta’s discovery of the electric pile 
“ This aisle was built by the Society of Mayflower descendants is to be celebrated in Como, his native town, by an international 
and other citizens of the United States of America in memory exhibition of electrical appliances which, our Consul anticipates, 
of Governor William Bradford, who was born at Austerfield | will be important and interesting. He calls attention to the 
and baptized in this church on March 19, 1589. ‘He was | fact that in Lombardy there are no British general commission 
the first American citizen of the English race who bore rule by | agents, whi'st German and Swiss firms have established them- 
the free choice of his brethren.” The date of the church is selves there in hundreds, and as their number is constantly 
about 1130. With the exception of windows of the fourteenth | increasing it must be argued that they do a satisfactory busi- 


PICTURES AND WORKS OF ART 


Can only be artificially lighted in an efficient manner with SUTER’S 
REGISTERED REFLECTORS, as used at all the Principal Galleries and 


Private Collections. [4] 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY ae) 


FRANK SUTER & CO., 66 Berners St., London, W. 


PATENT 


-VULCANITE ROOFING. 


Since the introduction of the patent Vulcanite Roofing into this country it has been adopted 
by a great number of leading architects for Public and Private Buildings, Hotels, Schools, Hospitals, 
‘Theatres, Mills, Warehouses, Breweries, Shops, Villas, Dwelling-houses, &c. 

The temperature of the rooms immediately beneath the roof is more even in winter and summer 
than under any other roof. When properly laid repairs are never required, and all roofs are 
guaranteed. The roof-surface can be used as a garden, or for any other purpose. The cost of 
construction is less than even for a slate or tiled roof. 


—_ iia 


SHEET ASPHALTE for DAMP-COURSE, WATERPROOFING VAULTS, BRIDGES, 

TUNNELS, &c., is manufactured ready for use in lengths of 40 feet, and any width up to 40 
inches, being more convenient than the usual damp-course slabs, and saving laps. Price lower and 
quality much superior to any similar article in the market. 
SHEET ASPHALTE for ROOFING SHEDS, LIGHT BUILDINGS, &c., and for 
ée 3 SARKING under slates or tiles, manufactured in five different qualities and in rolls. of 15.super- 
ficial yards. It is easily laid, very inexpensive, much superior to felt roofing, and requires no 
annual coating. 


Full particulars, Catalogues, Detail Sketches, Estimates, re Vuleanite Roofing ; Samples, Prices, &c., 
; e Sheet Asphalte, free. 


THE PATENT VULGANITE ROOFING & ASPHALTE C0. LTD, 


Inquiries from the North of England,"Scotland, and Ireland, please address to Laganvale, Belfast. 
Agents wanted in all districts where not yet represented for laying of Vulcanite Roofs and Sale of Sheet Asphalte. 
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ness. This state of things obviously places British’ manu- 
facturers at a very serious disadvantage, and he feels sure that 
if a large agency were established on a proper basis and were 
supported by British manufacturers, it could not fail to give 
good results. 

AMONG what may be described as the “Curiosities of 
Electric Lighting,” exhibited by Messrs. Edison & Swan, at the 
soirée of the Institute of Civil Engineers, on the 26th inst. were 
an Edison lamp as used at the first central station in England 
(Holborn Viaduct) early in 1882 ; an Edison socket as used: at 
the Holborn Viaduct central station early in 1882 ; an Edison 
lamp, another form, as used in 1882 ; an Edison key socket, screw 
and bottom contact; an Edison lamp, 1883, with distorted filament, 
not used ; the first form of the Acorn socket ; an Edison lamp, new 
form, 1883, no collar to lamp; the first English Acorn socket; 
made by the Edison Company, 1883 ; an Edison 16 candle-power 
110 v. lamp, showing the Edison copper deposit on glass ; the 
first Swan lamp, publicly exhibited by Mr. Swan at a lecture in 
Newcastle in 1879, and produced in the trial of the action, the 
Edison and Swan Company v. Holland (exhibit F. Jabs t.) sae 
Swan lampand holder, original form, made on experimental scale; 
a Swan lamp and holder made at the Swan Company’s factory, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1882; the first improvement in Swan 
lamp, 1882 ; a Swan side loop, curled filament, 1883 ; the lamp 
made by Mr. Edward Gimingham during the trial of the 
Edison & Swan Company v. Woodhouse & Rawson, lamp- 
black and tar filament (made to the specification of the Edison 
English patent, No. 4,576 of 1879); an early form of high 
candle-power lamp, 1892 ; a Tumler switch, the original pattern 
invented and made by Mr. A. B. Blackburn, engineer to’ the 
Edison & Swan Company. Among the latest improvements 
for 1898 were a patent direct-contact high-voltage lamp and 
holder ; a patent anti-shock switch for high voltage, an m+ 
proved “Tumler” pattern, with patent enamel liner, and a 
patent anti-shock holder for high voltage, an improved “S ” 
holder, with patent enamel liner. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new fireproof curtain which Messrs. Merryweather have 
recently constructed for Drury Lane Theatre is said to be the 
largest ever built, and although weighing several tons, the 
machinery is so carefully adjusted that it could be easily 
manipulated by a child. 


and show-card frames, cornice poles, 


THE new Board schools, Portsmouth, are being ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators. 

MESSRS. WHITTAKER & Co., 2 White Hart Street, EC: 
have just published at 25. 6d. “The Electric Wiring and Fitting - 
Details Book,” by W. Perren Maycock, M.I.E.E., a book of 
forms on which to take down particulars of wiring and fittings, 
which will be found useful by electric light fitters. 

THE old-established firm of W. Scupham & Sons, timber 
merchants, Leeds, has just been registered as a limited com- 
pany. The whole of the ordinary and preference shares are 
being held by the family ; 7,000/. in Five per Cent. Debentures 
(140, 50/. each) are offered to the: public, most of which are 
already spoken for. The directors are Mr. Walter Scupham, 
Mr. Herbert Scupham, and Mr. Walter B. Clough. The 
manufactures of this firm consist of unique door furniture, gas 
and electric clocks, toilet glasses, overmantels, chairs, picture 
drawer knobs, and every 
article, turned, moulded and carved, that a cabinet-maker or 
joiner may require. 


ART-METAL AT WESTMINSTER. 


THE Art-metal Exhibition, which opens to-day at the Aquarium, 
Westminster, promises to be very attractive and complete. A 
large amount of space has been taken up, and among the 
exhibitors the following firms have been allotted positions :-— 
Messrs. Drake & Gorham, Victoria Street ; Edgar Simpson, 
Nottingham ; Miller & Sons, Piccadilly ; Perry & Co., Grafton 
Street; Hy. Hope, Birmingham ; Starkie, Gardner & Gos, 
Albert Embankment ; The Coalbrookdale Company, Victoria 
Embankment ; W. A. S. Benson, New Bond Street + Thoss@: 
Litchfield, Bruton Street ; Mark Feltham & Co., Clifford Street ; 
H. & F. Bonten, Elder Street; Burt & Potts, York Street ; 
k. E. Pearse & Co., Kennington Lane; The A. A. Window 
Company, Buckingham Street ; Lindsay, Neale & Co., Pad- 
dington ; The Waltham Engineering Company, York Street ; 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill ; W. Gooding, Holloway ; George 
Wragge, Manchester ; The N.A.P. Window Company, Victoria 
Street ; The Carron Company, Upper Thames Street ; The 
Tayler-Smith Electric Light Company, South Molton Street : 
Steel & Garland, Cork Street ; Longden & Co., Oxford Street ; 
The Falkirk Iron Company, Upper Thames Street; Strode & 
Co., Osnaburgh Street ; Edgar Keeling, Teale & Co., Gray’s 
Inn Road ; Ritchie & Co., Commercial Road. 


 @ Ie i ; L L’S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, &c. 
NICNEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 
Soundproofing. é 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, 
FOS nab Recta mck A: achat: MEA din Bk Ud 


Lists, Samples, 


EE. WACNEII,. 


SLAG WOOL 


Es & GO., HEAD OFFICE, BUNHILL R 


WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, near GLASGOW. 
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ow, LONDON, E.C. 


97 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891—-93-94-95-97.— Awarded the Royal Photographio Society's Medal for Architectural »hotography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1895—97, | 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
77 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


Mr. W. F. STANLEY, of Great Turnstile, W.C., whose reputa- 
tion for the excellence of his optical and mathematical instru- 
ments is too well known to need any special reference to it, has 
‘ust issued his catalogue for 1898, in which he describes and 
‘Ilustrates some new instruments and many of his recent im- 
provements. The model level, first made in 1884, has been 
modified by the patent tribrach. This level has’, been found 
to remain constantly in perfect adjustment, under hard wear, 
for many years. Itis now made with subtense points for giving 
sight, so that the land chain in rough 


open country may be entirely dispensed with. Recent improve- 


_ ments in theodolites are in the direction of much increased 


_ stability, 


by employment of castings shaped out of the solid, 


_ the mechanical motion to the stage to bring the instrument to 


exact position, subtense eye-piece for distance measurements, 
telescopic compass, and many refined details. The mining 
instruments described also present improvements of recent con- 
struction, some solid parts being in aluminium. The aluminium 
alloy discovered by Mr. Stanley, which is as stiff as gun-metal 
and of one-third its weight, is now being used for many instru- 
ments with good practical results, 


THE new catalogue being sent forth by Messrs. Hayward- 
Tyler & Co. will be found very full of information relating to 
the numerous sanitary fixtures and fittings manufactured by 
the firm, and including fire fittings and apparatus, garden 
engines and appliances, pumps and pump fittings, drain cleaning 
and testing apparatus, spirit stills, and counter fittings as sup- 
plied to the Aérated Bread Company, &c. Considerable space 
is devoted to descriptions of their lifting tackle, of which they 


_ manufacture a very extensive variety, and engineers’ tools form 
a by no. means unimportant department of their trade. A 


- feature of the catalogue, which will be found of 


DR. QUIN 
\ ; 


great utility, is 
the series of tables and facts relative to mechanical matters, 
and the telegraphic code and the carefully compiled index 
serve to enhance its value. 


As some workmen were erecting a roof on a new kiln 
belonging to the Dublin City Distillery the structure suddenly 
collapsed and two of the men were precipitated a considerable 
depth into the kiln. One of them, named James Bolger, broke 
his neck by the fall, while the other sustained a fractured leg 
and several broken ribs. 
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VIEW FROM THE STREET. a 


ANAGLYPTA CO., LTD. ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION. 


E’S PATENT SANITARY ASHBIN. 
THE BRONZE MEDAL, SANITARY INSTITUTE, 1897. 


HYDRO-INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT. 


IN the great hall at Winchester House, E.C, on Saturday last, 
an exhibition took place of the hydro-incandescent gas light, 
which will shortly be brought before the public under arrange- 
ments entered into with the Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light 
Company, Limited. It is claimed for the new light that it is 
the most perfect, practical and useful light that has yet been 
achieved. The Welsbach mantles are used, and they can be 
adjusted to existing gasfittings and water supply. The system, 
as compared with the ordinary incandescent gas light, shows 
an economy of from 30 to 4o percent. We understand that 
not only the chief gas engineers and managers throughout the 
United Kingdom who have seen the light, but also the 
Admiralty, War Office, Trinity House, and large railway com- 
panies, are highly impressed with the enormous superiority of 
this light as compared with even electricity, not only as regards 
lighting power, but also chiefly on account of its wonderful 
cheapness. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE bricklayers in Sunderland and district have applied for an 
advance of 1d. per hour. The present rate is 9¢. per hour. 

THE memorial-stone of the new Craigmillar Park Free 
church, Suffolk Road, Edinburgh, was laid on Saturday last. 

A DEPUTATION of educationalists waited upon Mr. T. W. 
Russell at the Local Government Board on Friday last to lay 
before him a number of modifications which they desired to see 
introduced into the Plumbers’ Registration Bill. The deputa- 
tion urged the desirability of the educational authorities having 
due representation upon the registration council. Mr. Russell, 
in reply, said there was no great urgency in the matter, for the 
Bill was very unlikely to become an Act of Parliament this 
session. He suggested that there should be a conference of 
those interested in the common object aimed at by the principle 
of the Bill. The deputation had a case of very great strength 
indeed. The deputation thanked Mr. Russell and withdrew. 

TENDERS have been accepted for the erection in Adnett’s 
Road, Monk’s Park, Northampton, of a Baptist chapel, the first 
portion of a scheme which comprises the provision also of a 
Sunday-school for the rapidly growing district. The plans 
provide for the erection, so far as regards the first section of the 
work, of a very attractive chapel, with the entrance front looking 
directly down Allen Road. The main building consists of nave, 
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with gable-end transepts, and with an.aisle on either side. The 
aisles have lean-to roofs. The nave is lighted not only by 
the windows in front, but from the windows in the half-timbered 
clerestory. The design, in regard to aisles, transept and 
clerestory, is new in Northampton chapel architecture. There 
is an entrance vestibule in front. The rostrum is at the 
opposite end. The baptistery is immediately in front of. the 
rostrum. Behind, separated from the chapel proper by an 
internal passage, are the vestries. The chapel will accommo- 
date about 450 worshippers, and it is intended that the seating 
shall be chairs only. The cost will be 1,475/.,, and Messrs. 
Mosley & Anderson are the architects. 

THE foundation-stone of St. Faith’s Church, Great Crosby, 
Liverpool, was laid on Tuesday last, and the ceremony was 
largely attended. The church, which will be finished during 
next autumn, is situated in Crosby Road North, between 
Waterloo and Crosby. The edifice will occupy an acre, 
of land. The architects are Messrs. Grayson & ‘Ould 
and Messrs. Roberts & Robinson are the contractors. The 
work is being carried out under the supervision of Mr. R. 
Travis. There will be sitting accommodation for 800 people. 
The nave will be 109 feet long and 39 feet wide. The aisles 
will be narrow and 74 feet long. The transepts will be 22 feet 
square, and the chancel 42 feet in length. This will enable 
the communicants to pass back from the altar rails by means of 
the aisles. The floor of the church will be covered with wood 
blocks. The fittings and endowment will cost 20,000/. 

Mr. Tart, the architect of the Birmingham’ improvement 
scheme, has, says the Lirmingham Post, prepared -a set of 
seven sketch-plans of labourers’ dwellings, to be erected upon 
the Milk Street improvement area. Some time back several 
tenement dwellings proposed to be erected were opposed’ by 
the health committee and rejected by the Council. It was then 
suggested by the Lord Mayor that before any further recom- 
mendation there should be a conference between the improve- 
ment committee and the health committee. This has now 
been carried on for some time by a joint sub-committee formed 
of four representatives from each body. The joint committee 
have had Mr. Tart’s plans before them, but before making any 
recommendation respecting them, they have invited the labour 
members of the City Council and representatives of the Trades 
Council to inspect the drawings and to make any suggestions 
thereon. These drawings show buildings to be erected in two 
or three storeys, the upper being entered in some of the designs 
from a balcony, and in others by a joint staircase to each pair 


of houses. The aim of the designer has been to approach a: 
nearly as practicable to letting off two or three rooms with 
scullery and other conveniences at the rate of 15. 6d. per room 
per week. It will not be possible to realise this ideal if any- 


thing like the full value is to be allowed for the land. The 


suggestion. is, however, entertained that the rates might bear q 


‘portion of the cost of the land as a matter of sanitary improve. 


ment, and the question of the extent to which this can be re. 
commended has yet to be considered. In all the designs 
which show great thought and ingenuity, 150 square feet is 
allowed as the minimum floor-space for a living room and 
100 feet for a bedroom. 


THE NEW MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE. 


THE Bishop of London, in the presence of a large company, 
which included Lord Farquhar, Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Boulnois, 
M.P., Mr. E. White, L.C.C., Prebendary Barker and Mr. H, T. 
Dudman, opened the new central administrative block of the 
St. Marylebone workhouse. Much has been done of late years 
to improve poor-law administration in the Metropolis, and in 
none of the thirty unions of London has there been more 
enlightened administration than in Marylebone. In order to 
meet modern requirements old buildings have had to give place 
to new ones which have been erected at great cost to the rate- 
payers. The old buildings of the Marylebone workhouse 
recently pulled down to make way for the new administrative 
block formed a portion of the oldest part of the workhouse. 
The first board of guardians for the parish was appointed in 
1775, and they were required to build a workhouse. The cost 
of the erection of this was estimated at 11,000/., a small sum 
when compared with the large amounts which modern work- 
houses cost. In 1867 a part of this workhouse was demolished, 
and another portion was removed last June. Nothing nowremains 
of the “ house” of 1775 except the commemoration-stone which 
for many years rested in the wall of the old chapel yard, and 
which has been placed in a conspicuous part in the new 
building. Various additions have been made to the workhouse 
buildings from time to time.’ In 1887 a new laundryand wash- 
house was begun, for which a loan of 7,400./, was raised ; aged 
couples’ quarters, at a cost of 1,800/, to accommodate ten 
couples were erected in 1888, and in view of the much-needed 
improvement in the classification of the able-bodied women, 
new wards were erected necessitating the raising of a loan of 
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8,500/7, The present new block was begun in 1896. The old 
clock and peal of bells which were taken out of the demolished 
buildings have been remodelled to suit their new position, and 
have been placed in an octagonal belfry built in English oak. 
Both clock and bells were found in good preservation, after 
| being in use nearly 100 years. The general dining hall in the 
new buildings is capable of seating 1,000 inmates at meals. 
It is a lofty well-lighted apartment, the walls being faced with 
glazed bricks relieved by a dark dado and coloured bands, and 
with its open timber roof and panels decorated in stencilled 
colour it forms a cheerful room. The tables are so constructed 
that they can be folded so as to form comfortable backs to the 
seats when the hall is used for entertainments. Adjoining the 
dining hall is the general kitchen, which is fitted with the latest 
and best steam and gas apparatus for cooking for as many as 
2,000 people at one time. The chapel is seated to hold 550 
people, and “no effort has been spared to make it worthy of 
Much attention has been given to lighting, 
The dining hall is heated with steam 
coils, and all other rooms are fitted with open fires, while the 
whole building is lighted throughout by electricity, gas also 
The buildings have been 
A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., by 
Mr. Charles Wall, whose contract for the whole work amounted 


- to 48,000/. The entire cost has been 50,000/. 


THE DUKE OF CLARENCE MEMORIAL, 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


| THE monument which has been erected by the Prince and 


Princess of Wales to the memory of the Duke of Clarence and 


_ Avondale in the Albert Chapel at Windsor Castle was 


designed and executed by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., and with 
the exception of a few minor details is virtually completed. 


| Within a year of the decease of Prince Albert Victor his 


exquisitely wrought in bronze, aluminium and marble. 


remains were enclosed in a sarcophagus of Mexican onyx, 
which stands in the middle of the building. It has now been 
surmounted by an exceedingly interesting group of statuary 
A 
recumbent statue representing the Duke,of Clarence attired in 
the handsome unifurm of his regiment, the roth Hussars, and 
lying in the folds of the Garter robe, reposes upon the massive 
yet elegantly-designed gun-metal bier. The gold military 
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embroidery upon the collar and cuffs and the aiguillettes are 
treated conventionally, and are a relative production of the 
actual uniform. The head and hands are sculptured in white 
marble, the delicately-chiselled features being an excellent like- 
ness of His Royal Highness. In the Prince’s right hand is a 
drawn sword, and round the blade is a spray of olive leaves, 
the end of which rests upon an open gilt-edged Bible. The 
lining of the robe is composed of aluminium, in imitation of the 
inner silk drapery of the Garter vestment. A figure of an angel, 
also cast in aluminium, and holding a gilt coronet, typical of 
the “crown of eternity,” twined with light foliage, kneels 
sorrowfully at the head, and near the feet will presently be 
placed a figure, representative of Love Mourning, burying its 
head in a closely-wrapped veil, and holding an incompleted 
wreath in the right hand, which depends listlessly by its side. 

The following dedicatory inscription is embossed in gold 
lettering upon the bier moulding :— 

“ This monument was raised in the year of grace 1898, and 
the sixty-first year of the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, 
to H.R.H. Albert Victor Christian Edward, Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale, K.G., K.P., LL.D. (hon. Cantab.), major roth 
Hussars, whose body lies within, by his sorrowing parents, 
Albert Edward Prince of Wales and Alexandra Caroline, 
daughter of Christian 1X. of Denmark. He was born January 8, 
1865; died January 14, 1892, at Sandringham, in Norfolk. 
Loving, kind and true.” 

The body of the tomb is protected by a bronze grille or 
railing, which adds considerably to the beauty of the memorial. 
This is divided into twelve panels, which are adorned with gilt- 
winged angels, supporting statuettes, the two at the foot facing 
the altar being symbolic of St. George’s Chapel tutelary saints. 
There are representations of Edward the King and Martyr, 
and Edward the Confessor, the name-saints of his late Royal 
Highness, and Edward III., by which last-named monarch 
St. George’s Chapel was built. Before the north and south 
sides of the railings emblematic figures, typical of the patron 
saints of the various Royal houses of Europe with which the 
Royal Family is allied, are being placed in the canopied niches. 
Alternating with these, and affixed to the grille pillars, are the 
escutcheons of the Royal houses. Their armorial bearings are 
enamelled in gold and colours upon silver shields, while 
beneath are representations of the orders of knighthood con- 
nected with them, some of which were actually possessed by 
His Royal Highness. 
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THE ‘‘BALL” ENGINE AND DYNAMO. 
Frew, if any, of the many types ot steam-engines which 
engineering skill has produced are better known and more 
highly regarded than are those which bear the title given above. 
From the earliest days of the employment of electricity for 
practical purposes the motors of Mr. Frank H. Ball have been 
known and used pretty well all over the world—certainly 
wherever the generation of electricity has been a commercial 
industry. Thus the manufacture of the “ Ball” Engine isa 
business whose growth has been concurrent with the improve- 
ments in the various motors. Quite recently, however, Mr. 
Ball has disposed of his business, so far, that is, as the building 
of engines from his earlier designs is concerned, and has cast 
in his lot with the American Engine Company, a corporation 
of which he is the vice-president and general manager. 

Through the medium of Messrs. Ball, Wylde & Co., of 9 
and 10 Fenchurch Street, the “Ball” Engines and Dynamos 
of the latest and most improved type have been placed before 
British users of electricity, and the chronicling of this fact may 
usefully serve as an excuse—were any necessary—for pointing 
out some of the more prominent merits of the “Ball” system. 
System indeed it is, for the American Engine Company manu- 
facture at their works both engines and dynamos, and they 
point out that by this means a great many advantages are 
secured. The engine and dynamo being direct-connected 
and designed each with reference to the other, and finally 
tested as a complete plant before delivery, smooth and 
harmonious working is assured, a condition which is not always 
certain where the engine is from one factory and the dynamo 
from another. Incidental to this, though a point of some im- 
portance, is the fact that users would be dealing with one firm 
instead of two—or perhaps three, were the dynamo belt-driven. 

The “Ball” engines are too well known to need any 
elaborate description. One of the chief and most important 
features is the valve which, as the makers well observe, is a 
most important factor in the successful working of an engine. 
The “Ball” valve is so perfectly balanced that friction is 
reduced to a minimum, and there is a complete absence of the 
injurious friction and the inevitable leakage which are in- 
separable from unbalanced valves. The value of this special 
form of valve may be gauged from the fact that it is already in 
use in more than 4,000 engines, and that a large number of the 
valves have been in use for upwards of a quarter of a century, 
in most cases without repairs, and in all cases with the result 
that the valves are to this day practically steam-tight. 


Other merits of the “ Ball” engine are found in the connect- 
ing-rod and the crank-shaft, both of which are so constructed 
as to insure noiseless and steady running—great desiderata in 
high-speed engines, especially when used in or near any place 
of business. ; 

The system of lubrication in the “Ball” engine deserves 
special mention. Sight-feed oil-cups are, of course, well known 
to engineers and users of power, but the self-oiling system in _ 
the “Ball” engines is a further improvement. For by an 
ingeniously-constructed pump, which works automatically, there © 
is a constant flow of oil from bearing to bearing, the oil being 
freed from impurity as it passes into the storage tank previous 
to being again used. Under this system there is no waste— 
indeed, less oil is required—no splashing, less friction, and 
consequently less wear and tear. 

The governor of an engine is one of the most important 
details, especially in high-speed engines when used for electric 
generation. In the governor of the “ Ball” engine the genius 
of the inventor has been most conspicuously demonstrated. 
Without entering into details which would occupy more space 
than we have at command it would not be possible to set forth 
the great excellence of this governor. It must therefore suffice 
to say that by its adoption, even when the whole load is sud- 
denly thrown off or on, the variation in speed does not exceed 
one-sixth of one revolution. And this by a simple device con- 
sisting of but two moving parts connected by a link and acted 
upon by a single spring. 

The “Ball” engines are in different forms, simple, tandem, 
and cross compound, all of which are capable of direct 
connection with a dynamo, thus ensuring the advantages 
which we have already pointed out as being inseparable from 
this arrangement. Of the dynamos which are made by the 
American Engine Company, it is needless to say more than 
they are in every way worthy of the engines, full advantage 
having been taken of the latest developments of mechanical 
and electrical engineering skill. 

Messrs. Ball, Wylde & Co. further supply, in addition to the 
“Ball” engines and dynamos, accessories of all kinds for 
electric lighting. Lamp-holders, with bayonet and other 
fastenings; fusible cut-outs or safety fuses, switches, pendants, 
fittings, casings, and, indeed, everything necessary to an 
installation—not forgetting the indispensable tools. Among 
these accessories are several forms of shade for glow 
lamps; one is very pretty, with deep beaded fringe. A most 
useful and ingenious device in the catalogue of Messrs. Ball, 
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Wylde & Co. is an arrangement by which the electric light is 
automatically turned on and off on entering a room and leaving 
it, This should be of great service in hotels and large 
establishments for lavatories or bathrooms ; for the mere act of 
_ opening the door to enter the room turns the light on, while 
opening the door to pass out cuts It off. 

Finally, we should mention that Messrs. Ball, Wylde & Co. 
_ supply the McClelland Oil Purifier, a most valuable device, by 
_ means of which oil is not only freed from dirt or other foreign 
matter, but is absolutely purified in the fullest sense of the 
word; ‘This purifier requires no attention whatever, for its 
action is not only certain but automatic. Moreover, it is not a 
filter but a purifier. 


INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Tue Bishop of Newcastle presided at the Church House at 
the annual meeting of this Society. The Rev. R. Milburn 
Blakiston, secretary, presented the report, which stated that 
last year twenty grants had been voted towards building addi- 
tional churches, seven towards rebuilding existing churches, 
and forty towards enlarging accommodation, besides twenty 
towards mission and temporary churches. The amount granted 
was 6,255. making a total of 865,713/. in seventy-nine years. 
A legacy of 11,8072. in Consols had been received from the late 
Mr. Wheatley Balme, enabling grants of 1,000/. to be given to 
each of thirteen new churches. The Society now held 367 
trust funds, amounting to g1,129/. in Consols, besides 6,255/. in 
other securities. The Bishop of Newcastle said that Mr. 
Gladstone, whose devotion to the Church and her fabrics was 
well known, had been a vice-president of this Society till his 
death, and had subscribed 5/. a year to it since 1833. A writer 
in the Zzmes referred to Mr. Gladstone’s surprise that rich men 
did not nowadays build cathedrals. There was room for new 
cathedrals, particularly in the five or six new dioceses, for which 
some Secretary of State should initiate legislation. The Bishop 
expressed high approval of the determination of the Society to 
encourage the building of mission churches. In many con- 
gested districts it was better to have a fine parish church and 
several mission-rooms than to create a number of new parishes. 
The mission buildings, being for the most part not consecrated, 
could be used for various purposes, and there were other 
advantages in a policy of concentration. Mission buildings 
were also advisable in large and sparsely populated parishes, 

9 that trained laymen could officiate. He highly commended 
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the Society for discouraging bad architecture, and expressed a 
wish that local committees would only employ architects who 
knew something of church architecture. The report was 
adopted. It was also resolved :—“ That, in view of the work 
done in the past by the Society, and the present pressing needs 
of the Church, the Society deserves the hearty support of all 
Church people.” 


THE CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


THE lighting and ventilating arrangements of the Houses of 
Parliament formed the object, on Saturday, the 14th inst., of a 
visit from the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. Under 
the able guidance of Mr. Palfreeman, the resident engineer, the 
most ample opportunity was afforded for examination of the 
means by which our legislators are supplied with fresh air 
during their arduous labours. The appliances in question 
undoubtedly contribute materially to the remarkable powers of 
vitality exhibited during protracted sittings by members of the 
House of Commons, and they provide not only for the warming 
of air in the winter season, but also for its artificial cooling 
during the warm weather. Arrangements of the most com- 
plete nature exist for straining air admitted at all seasons of 
the year, for the removal of London fog by filtration through 
thick layers of cotton wool, and for imparting such a degree of 
humidity as may be conducive to comfort. ‘The exploration of 
the labyrinthine vaults and passages occupied considerably over 
two hours, and after inspection of the ingenious method by 
which. light is communicated to the Houses without contributing 
to the vitiation of the atmosphere, the president (Mr. H. 
Coward, C.E.) tendered the thanks of the Society to H.M. 
Office of Works and to Mr. Palfreeman for the courtesy to 


which they owe so interesting and instructive a visit. 


WILL OF SIR HENRY BESSEMER. 


PROBATE has been granted in London of the will, which bears 
date July 9, 1894, of Sir Henry Bessemer, F.R.S., of Denmark 
Hill, Camberwell, inventor of the Bessemer steel, who died on 
March 15 last, aged eighty-five years, son of the late Mr. 
Anthony Bessemer, of Charlton, Herts. The gross value of 
the whole of Sir Henry Bessemer’s estate has been entered at 
92,538/. 6s. 5¢., and the net value of the personal estate at 
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and are an exact reproduction by the 


PERMANENT INK PHOTO PROCESS. 
Mr. RUSKIN, referring to these Drawings, says :— 
reverence and enthusiasm.”’ 
‘Prout ransacked every corner of France, Germany, the 
Netherlands and Italy.” 
“The sharpest photograph is not half so natural." 


ment, his ‘Street in Nuremberg’ is a German fairy tale.’’ 
“ Prout drew every lovely street in Europe." 


SMITH & SON'S Bookstalls, or from the 


PUBLISHER,P. A. GILBERT WooD 
Office of “ The Architect,” 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


a) 


\ TOLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


Price 12s. 6d. 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. _ 


FCLUDING THE LONDON EXHIBITION OF 1857.; 


Proofs on Thick Plate Paper in Handsome Portfolio, Cloth,Gil 


The work consists of 75 Plates, and was originally published at 
30 Guineas. The Plates are the full size of Prout’s Drawings 


“J have,” says Mr. Ruskin, “both in my earlier books and 
in my lectures at Oxford, spoken of the sketches of Prout with 


“Fig ‘On the Grand Canal, Venice,’ is an Arabian enchant 


May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers,Messrs. W. H 
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disposed by gift, during his lifetime, of property to the value of 
twice or three times as much as he left. The will, which is of 
_great length, begins:—“ I solemnly declare that I make this, my 
will, while still retaining my full mental powers, and that in so 
doing I have been in no way guided or biassed by the solicita- 
tions, control, or interference of any person or persons whomso- 
ever, and that the wording is my own, excepting where, for 
technical or other reasons, it has been altered by my solicitors.” 
The testator gives elaborate directions as to the decision in 
the event of difference of opinion between the executors, as to 
the opening of a banking account, the manner in which it shall 
be drawn upon, the securities which shall be first realised and 
placed to the credit of the account and many other matters. He 
desired that any persons towhom he had lent money prior to 
January 25, 1892, shall not be pressed for payment, and he be- 
queathed to his wife, Dame Ann Bessemer, 1,000/., and his house: 
hold effects. It was Lady Bessemer’s wish not to reside at Den- 
mark Hill, but Sir Henry arranged that the house should be kept 
for her use for one year and the payment of 40/.a month made to 
ier during that period. Lady Bessemer being amply provided 
for by settlements, he made no further provision for her, but 
the will continued :—“I wish to express my strong desire and 
most earnest wish that she will choose a substantial, cheerful 
and comfortable residence in which she may live in a style 
suitable to her means and the position in society which she now 
holds, and where she can keep a close carriage for her own use ; 
and I express this my most earnest wish because I know how 
unselfish she is and how prone to think too little of her own 
personal comfort.” The testator bequeaths to his son Henry 
1,000/., his property at Tulse Hill, fifty-seven shares of 100/, 
each in the Cornforth Hematite Iron Company, the large-silver 
cup forming the Howard quinquennial prize of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, the golden enamel cross of the Order of H.I.M. 


Francis Joseph, and the authorised family arms. Having 
given property producing 1,000/. a year to his son Henry’s 
children, he made no further provision for them. He be- 


queathed to his son Alfred George 1,000/., and sixty shares 
in the Cornforth Company, the freedom of the City of London 
in a gold casket, the freedom of the Cutlers’ Company, 
his engineering workshop and certain landed property at 
Greenwich and elsewhere. Sir Henry Bessemer bequeathed 
to his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, J,ooo/., and to her 
husband, Mr. William Wright, and the survivor for life his 
Portobello estate, which, subject to their life interest, is to be in 
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is made for them and their family and the testator had made by 
gift large provision for the three sons of Mr. Alfred George 
Bessemer. He bequeathed to his sister-in-law and herchildren | 
1,000/., and there are legacies to some other relations and small 
bequests to servants. There are also specific bequests to some 
of the institutions of which he was a member, and he left his 
residuary estate in trust in equal shares for his two sons and 
his son-in-law. Sir Henry bequeathed to Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
the large gold medal presented to him by the Emperor 
Napoleon III. and the Royal Albert gold medal presented to 
him by the Prince of Wales. He intended by a codicil to 
dispose of his large telescope and the building known as the 
Solar Tower, but if he made no codicil to his will they areto 
be sold or otherwise disposed of as the executors think fit, 


ee 
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PATENTS. 

[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


10610. William Arthur Smith Benson, 
in walls, floors and the like.” 

10688. Phillip Arthur Newton, 
chimney cowls.” 

10734. John Edwin Place, for 
ventilator.” 

10768. James Gilmour Faulds, jun., for “ Improvements in 
stone-planing machines.” 

10885. Gabriel Schréder, for “ Improvements in or connected . 
with ceilings.” iealy.t 

11043. Adolf Leszzynski, for “A new or improved roofing 
tile.” 


for “Improvements 
te i Fi 
for “Improvements_ in 


“A combined gulley and 


To INVENToRs.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. ‘ 


METAL 


Strands from 24 B.W.@. 
to y,th in. thickness of steel. 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of important 
Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad, | 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof, 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for walls 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &0.—n¢ 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared, 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL,—The remarkable results” 
and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to, _ 


| 
FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded Metal — 


is not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature, 


thick, with Expanded Metal 


eee 


STRONG. CHEAP, _ 
aOR | 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It can be- 
usei wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering and | 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for s 
other description of metal lattice-work, 


is 
BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effect — 
is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and the \ 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices, : 
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Architect und Gontract Reporter. 
 [MPORTANT. NOTICE. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


In view of the many ‘difficulties which are certain to 
arise in connection. withthe law, practice rules and 
procedure under :the above Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has made 
the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


in the columns of this paper any questions relating to 


the complicated matters arising from the provisions of 
this difficult Act. _Our-LEGAL- ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that.may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed ‘‘ LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of ‘‘The Architect,’ 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessartly be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth, 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

**% As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 

appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 

ticularly requested that information of this description be 

forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 
‘at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


GLASGOw.—Aug. 15.—Designs are invited for the exhibi- 
tion buildings to be erected on sites in the Kelvingrove Park 
and Bunhouse Ground. A premium of 200/. will be awarded 
to the author of the design considered first in merit, second and 


C ay? bau z 


BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO. 


WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


62 WATLING STREET, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Heating by Hot Water, or High or Low Pressure 
Steam, expeditiously carried out on the most approved 
principles. Special attention given to Private Residences. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


third premiums of 150/. and 1oo/. respectively. Mr. H. A. 
Hedley, general manager and secretary, 141 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow. 

WIDNES.—July 1.— Designs for laying-out park and recrea- 
tion-grounds.. Premiums of 35, 1o and 5 guineas respectively 
fot first, second and third. Mr. H. S. Oppenheim, Town Hall, 
Widnes. 

LINSLADE.—July 1.—Plans, specifications and estimates are | 
required for dealing with sewage disposal and water supply. 
Particulars from P. J. Platten, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. 

--STOCDHOLM.—Aug. 31.—Designs for railway station. 
Particulars from the Offices of the Consulate, 27 Great Win- 
chester Street, London. 


‘ WARRINGTON. —July 2.—Designs for court-house, police 
station, &c. Particulars from J. Lyon Whittle, Town Hall, 
Warrington. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERDEEN,—June 9.—For erection of public school at Old 
Aberdeen. Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan, architect, 31 King Street, « 
Aberdeen. 

BINGHAM.—June 8.—For erection of a culvert 3 feet in 
diameter and about 70 yards long. Mr. C. Parnham, surveyor, 
Cotgrave, Notts. 

BLACKBURN.—-June 14.—For erection of the Accrington; 
Road school. Messrs. Cheers & Smith, architects, 24 Rich- 
mond Terrace, Blackburn. 

BLAIRGOWRIE.—June 8.—For alterations and additions at 
Wester Essendy Farm steading, near Blairgowrie. Mr. Andrew 
Spalding, Wester Essendy. 

BLAYDON-ON-TYNE,—June 8.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Stella Staith Hotel, near Blaydon. Mr. Joseph 
Oswald, architect, 33 Mosley Street, Newcastle. 

BRADFORD.—June 7.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas at Horton Bank Top. Mr. Sam Spencer, archi- 
tect, 344 Great Horton Road, Great Horton, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—June 9.—For erection of a wool warehouse in 
Canal Road. Messrs. Milnes & France, architects, Bradford. 

BRIDLINGTON.—June 16.—For erection of eight dwelling- 
houses on the east side of Waterworks Street. Mr. Samuel 
Dyer, architect, Bridlington Quay. 

BRIDLINGTON QuaAy.—June 11.—For erection of 
dwelling-houses on the north side of Belgrave Square. 
Samuel Dyer, architect, Bridlington Quay. ; 

BRIGHTLINGSEA.—June 9.—For enlargement of the Wes- 
leyan day schools. Mr. J. W. Start, architect, Colchester. 

BULGARIA.—July 4.—For construction of a railway froin 
Radomir (the present terminus) to Kustendil and the Turkish 
frontier. Particulars may be obtained at the commercial de- 
partment of the Foreign Office. 

BuRY.—For erection of two semi-detached houses at Green- 
mount, near Bury. Mr. D. Hardman, architect, Silver Street, 
Bury. 

CARLISLE.—For construction of wrought-iron sheep and 
cattle pens, concrete flooring, drainage works and iron roofing 
at auction mart ; erection of shops, &c., in Botchergate. Mr. 
Jos. Graham, architect, Bank Chambers, Carlisle, 

CARLISLE.—For erection of banking premises and manager’s 
house at Alston. Messrs. Johnstone Bros., architects, 39 
Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CHORLEY.—June 14.—For alterations and extensions, cells, 
drill-shed, &c., at ‘the county police station. Mr. Henry Littler 
architect, County Offices, Preston. 

COBHAM.—June 1o.—For erection of a house and shop. 
Mr. C. Goldsmith, Sadler Street, Cobham. 

COLCHESTER AND BRIGHTLINGSEA.-—For erection of work- 
shops, villa residence in Malden Road, and new yacht stores, 


two 
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Waterside, Brightlingsea. Mr. Chas. E. Butcher, architect, 
3 Queen Street, Colchester. 

CONSETT.— June 6.—For erection of two shops and houses 
in Middle Street. Mr. William S. Shell, architect, Taylor 
Street, Consett. 

CORK.—June 13 —For completing new custom house. 
H. Williams, secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

CORNWALL.—June 8.—For erection of cattle-i house, piggery 
and stable, with barn over, at Trebost,Gwennap. Mr. C. James, 
Comford, Gwennap. 

CUPAR-FIFE.—For rebuilding and pointing walls on Pit- 
‘bladdo estate.. Mr. William Birrell, architect, Kirkcaldy. 

DARLINGTON.—June 11.—For putting-up fence on the west 
side of Eggleston village green. Mr. Isaac C. Hill, Eggleston 
House. 

‘DEWSBURY.—June 9.—For alterations and additions to 
Masonic temple, Halifax Road. Mr. J. Lane Fox, architect, 
‘Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

DONCASTER. —For erection of sixteen houses at Goldthorpe. 
Mr. I. Rk. Dodds, surveyor, 19 Baxter Gate, Doncaster. 


Mr. 


DURHAM.—June 16.—For erection of schools, chapel- 
“keeper's house, &c. Mr. D. M. Spence, Front Street, Annfield 
Plain. 


DURHAM.—June 7.—For erection of four cottages. 
‘Committee, Co-operative Stores, Tow Law. 

ECCLESHILL.—June 9.—For erection of a residence, out- 
buildings, boundary walls, &c. Messrs. Jowett Kendall & 
J. Harper Bakes, architects, Calverley Chambers, Victoria 
‘Square, Leeds. 

ELLAND.—For additions to the South End schools. 
Herbert W. Booth, architect, King Cross, Halifax. 

ELLAND.—June 9.—For erecting a pavilion, for the Elland 
Cricket Club. -Mr. F. F. Beaumont, architect, &c., 2 Hudders- 
field. Road, Elland. 


Tle 


Mr. 


ELy.—June 15.—For erection of a temporary wooden road . 


bridge and an iron girder road bridge on brick piers, with a 
16 ft. opening over the Lark Engine drain, for the Commis- 
sioners of Burnt Fen District. Messrs. Archer & Son, solici- 
tors, Market Place, Ely. 

EPSOM. —June a —For erection of superstructure of a 
lunatic asylum for 2,000 patients and staff at Horton, near 
Epsom, Surrey. Mr. G.. T. (Hine; jarchitect;.35 Parliament 
Street, S.W. 


FAYGATE.—June 11.—For rebuilding the Holmbush Inn, 
Faygate, with stabling. _Mr. William Buck, architect, Horsham. 

ForT-WILLIAM. — For erection of ‘the Glenlochy-Fort- 
William Distillery at Nevisbridge. Mr. Dun Cameron, archi- 
tect, Inverness. 

GRimspy.—June 8.—For erection of a five-stall stable, 
granary and cart shed at Cleethorpes. Mr. Egbert Rushton, 
surveyor, Poplar Road, Cleethorpes. 

GUILDFORD. —June 11.—For erection lof a dining hall, 
boiler-house, kitchen, laundry and other buildings at the work: 
house. Messrs. 


Guildford. 
HALIFAX.—June 15.—For erection of large farmhouse, &c., 


Southowram. Mr. Raymond Berry, architect, Arcade Cham- 
bers, Cheapside, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—June 8.—For erection of warehouse, dye-house, 
boiler-house and 40 yards chimney at the Raglan ’Street Dye 
Works. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, archer Lord 
Street Chambers. 

HALIFAX.—June 6.—For erection of hotel, stabling, &e. 
Messrs. Petty & Ives, architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HALSTEAD.—June 16.—For erection of a.tramps’ ward and 
other additions and alterations at the workhouse. Mr. R. L, 
Hughes, clerk, Halstead. 

HATFIELD.—June 8.—-For erection of a mortuary. 
Jas. B. Dunhan, clerk, Hatfield. 

HECK MONDWIKE.—June 9.—For excavating, levelling, con- 
crete foundation and paving with wood blocks the Central 
Market Place. Mr. Aulay Macaulay, clerk. 

HEYWoop.—June 15.—For erection of storeroom and 
stables, for the gas committee. .Mr. W. Whatmough, Gas- 
works, Heywood. 

HIGHGATE.—June 6.—For erection of park-keeper’s lodge 
in Queen’s Wood. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, surveyor, Southwood 
Lane, Highgate, N. 

HITcHIN.—June 6.—For additions to the laundry at the 
Three Counties Asylum. Mr. George T. Hine, architect, 
35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

IRELAND.—For erection of buildings at Ballinlough, near 
Carrigeen, in the county of Kilkenny. Mr. W. T. _Lane, 
Ballinlough, Carrigeen, Waterford. 

KEIGHLEY. —June 13.—For erection of a house ae 
Malsis Road. Messrs. Barber Hopkinson & Co., architects, 
Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley. 


Mr. 
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KILBURN.—June 9:—-For construction of an underground 


public convenience in High Road. Mr. Arthur P. Johnson, | 


vestry clerk, Hampstead, N.W. 

KNARESBOROUGH.—June 20.—For erection of school build- 
ings and headmaster’s, house. _ Messrs. Barrowcliffe & Allcock, 
architects, Mill Street, Loughborough. 


LANCASTER.—June 17.—For alteratioas to Clapham Church, » 


near Lancaster. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, Highgate, 
Kendal. 

LANCASTER.—June 8.—For erection of two semi-detached 
thouses at Caton. Mr. N. G. Lewis, architect, 1 New Road, 
Lancaster. eee 

LANCHESTER —June 6.— For erection of detached residence. 
Mr. William S. Shell, architect, Taylor Street, Consett. 

LEEDS.—For alteration to house and shop. Mr. J. Clayton, 
56 York Road, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For alterations to the North Tavern, North Street. 
Mr. Fred. Mitchell, architect, Safe Deposit Chambers, Leeds. 

LONDONDERRY.—June 6.—For erection of a boundary-wall 
and the laying of a sewer in Mews Lane, Bishop’s Garden. 
Plans, &c., at the City Surveyor’s Office, Guildhall, London- 
derry. 

LoNDON.—For erection of two large Board schools, for the 
Tottenham School Board, one at Woodlands Park (for 1,500 
children), the other at Wood Green, the Alexandra Schools (for 
1,000 children). Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 181 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

LouGHRIGG.—For erection of billiard-room, library, &c, at 
Brunt How. Mr. Robert Walker, architect, Windermere. 

MANCHESTER.—June 18.—For alterations to and extension 
of the school and home in Charter Street. Messrs. Maxwell 
& Tuke, architects, 41 Corporation Street, Manchester. 

MARYPORT.—June 10.—For additions to the Co-operative 
Industrial Society’s premises in Curzon Street. Mr. C. Eagles- 
field, architect, Maryport. 

MARYTAVY.—June 11.—For erection of dwelling-house. 
Mr. H. James, Marytavy. 

NORTHALLERTON.—June 14.—For additions and altera- 
tions to the registry office. Mr. Walker Stead, county 
surveyor, Northallerton. 

PETERBOROUGH —For erection of two houses in Parliament 
Street. Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, architect, North Street, Peter- 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


PICCADILLY.—For pulling-down 35 Dover Street and the 
stabling in the rear facing Berkeley Street, and clearing the: 
site ready for rebuilding. Messrs. J. T. Wimperis & Arber, 
architects, 25 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 

POPLAR.—June 7.—For construction of a footbridge over 
the North London Railway between Carmen Street and Railway 
Street. Mr. Leonard Potts, clerk, Board of Works Offices, 
117 High Street, Poplar, E. 

PorT TALBOT.— June 6.—For conversion of a schoolhouse 
in‘o classrooms, &c. for the Margam School Board. Mr. 
Frank B. Smith, architect, Bank Chambers, Port Talbot. 

ROCHDALE.—For erection of eight shops with dwelling- 
houses attached, three lock-up shops and other dwelling-houses, 
with yards and conveniences, &c., in the centre of Castleton. 
Mr. George A. Hammond, architect, Rochdale. 


Rucpy.—June 6.—For alterations and additions to the 
Central Stores, Chapel Street. Mr. J. T. Franklin, architect, 
4o Bridget Street, Rugby. 

SCOTLAND.—June 13.—For erection of shambles in Lossie- 
mouth. Mr. John Milne, architect, Elgin. 

SCOTLAND.—June 11.—For erection of a farmhouse and 
steading at Kennacraig Farm, Stonefield estate, Tarbert, Loch 
fyne. Mr. Neill Gillies, architect, Lochgilphead. 

SELBY.—June 6.—For erection of purifier-house (go feet by’ 
32 feet), meter-house (30 feet by 16 feet), for piping of drain 
with 30-inch diameter sanitary pipes 17! feet, laying 254 feet 
open-jointed drain and boundary wall about 150 yards long. 
Mr. W. J. Mott, engineer, Selby. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 13.— For erection of buildings for electric— 
power station at Kelham Island. Mr. Charles F. Wike, city: 
surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

SOUTHPORT.—June 6.—For erection of temporary stables 
at Churchtown, Southport ; three to hold 36 and one to hold 46- 
horses, from July 31 to August 6 next. Plans and particulars 
at headquarters 4th Lancashire Volunteer Artillery, 22 High- 
gate Street, Liverpool. 

SPENNYMOOR.—June 9.—For alterations to church. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, Durham. 

SpILsBY.—For erection of Rural District Council offices. 
Estate Offices, Spilsby. 

STOCKPORT.—June 13.—For erection of greenhouse on 
existing foundations at Vernon Park. Mr, John Atkinson, 
borough surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 


Mr 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


CONDUCTORS: 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colcur and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Fxhitition, 
London, 1862. 
‘'Model Dwelling,’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 187. 
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BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
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KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. | 
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ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 


Inn Road, W.O. 
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MARBLE, 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


ALABASTER, &c. 
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78 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM, 


ROOFING SLATES. 


HA inp ESTAB.] LIMITED. [us71. 

baa Vie wa W. J. FURSE & CO. 

‘mn a —l—| nt SS (late J. TILL), 

MM \ Nie it Telegrams, ha =I elephone, BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
“ (oes ae == Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Rest } 
LIMMER, LONDON.” 4; i i iq a= 862, Telegrams, omenen, woriapanas ee estored 

aE EE London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE VOWANTRRARLE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roots i 
Tau Tennis Courts; &e. : GLASS, and 
TERRAZZO 


Mosaics, 


MARBLE 


FLOORS & ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


ESTIMATED FOR. 


ANSELM ODLING & SONS, LTD. 
Crown Wharf, Poole St., London, N. 


—< 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 


ESLABLISHED 1868, 


Manufacturer of TENTS, AWNINGS, TARPAULINS and 
FLAGS, for Sale or Hire. ; 


Inside and Outside Blinds, Scaffold Cords and Fall Kofes. 
) Nets for Oricket, Tennis, Football, &c. 


“NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 
97 LISSON CROVE, LONDON, N.W. 


W.F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To Her Majesty's Government, Council of India, Beience and& 
Art Depariment, Admiralty dc. 
Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instrumente of every 


’ | description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 


rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the rade. 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W,0. 
D. MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1886, 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Turnstile, London ’* 
Telephone No. 18, Holborn, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


[Jung 3, 1898, 


TOTTENHAM.—July 6.— For erection of the first section of 


the proposed permanent, North-Eastern Hospital, St. Ann’s 


Road. 
Street, E.C. 


ULVERSTON.—June 12.—For erection re aed ante pit 


Messrs. A. & C.: Harston, architects, 15 Leadenhall 


- TENDERS. 


_ALNWICK. 


For adding schoolroom, &c., ‘to: the Craster pamigee Methodist 


chapel. 


Mr. GEORGE REAVELL, jun., architect, Alnwick, 


sheds and tan pits, at Low Mill Tannery. . James Accepted tenders. ke 
_ Arden, 2 Brook Street, Ulverston. Thompson Bros. . : 1 £182 ene 
WAKEFIELD.—June 15.—For erection of  boiler-house, Forster & Son, joiner . : Abs 48 17 0 
engine-room, &c., at the asylum. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, Wood, slater fh 5 Oe eee 
county surveyor, Wakefield. J..N. Reav ell, plumber : : « * 18°19 To 
WALES.—June 16.—For erection of chapel at Loughor. Wilkin & Dickman, ee 2 TO 29 G5 
Mr. Daniel Davies, Upper Loughor. Wariine, slater "7": SE TGs 
WALES.—June 7.—For erection of a cottage at Cefn station, Wood, plasterer . +. 8 ee ees 
Denbighshire, for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. Darling, plasterer : : ra hs Sey 
G. kK, Mills, secretary,’ Paddington Station. Robertson & Son, painter . ; 5 f 417 6 
W.ALES.—June 8.—-For erection of a Baptist chapel at J. A. Krausgrill, painter -. : : 210 0 
Bargoed. Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Cardiff. 
WATFORD.—June 8.—For erection of an electric-light BARN PEO 
station adjoining the new sewage works. Messrs. Gordon, | For general repairs, &c., to 35 Half Moon Crescent. 
B. BLISSENDEN (accepted) . —) ome} 


Lowther & Gunton, architects, Finsbury House, Blomfield 


Street Mag: 
WeEsST Ham, —June 21.—For erection 


and gates at the Abbey Mills pumping station. The Engineeyr’s 
Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—June 7.-—For erection of a_ post 


the Commissioners of H.M. 
Messrs. Lee & Sons, 35 Crave 


office. for 
Buildings. 

WESTMINSTER.—June 
repairing works at model dwellings 
Ingestre Place. 
Hall , Piccadilly. 


WESTON PEVEREL.—June 8.—For repairing, painting, &c., 
Mr. Higman, Peverel, 


the house used as a police station. 
Plymouth. 


WICKLOW,—June 6.—For taking-down and rebuilding a por- 
tion cf the old quay wall at each side of the slip, on the South 


Quay.. Mr. F. W. MacPhail,. secretary 


missioners. 


Worksop.—June 15.—For erection of two public-houses. 


Mr. W. Allen, Victoria Square, Worksop. 


WREXHAM.—June 8.—For erection of chapel and school- | 
Messrs. Davies & Moss, archi- | 


room at Moss, near Wrexham. 
tects, 11 Regent Street, Wrexham. 


9.—For cleansing, painting and | 
in Silver 
Mr. T. Hensman Munsey, vestry clerk, Vestry 


of a boundary wall 


harbour engineer. 


Works and Public 


n Street, W.C. a 


Place and 


- R. Jones & Son. 
H. & J. MATTHEWS, 


Bradford. 
to Harbour Com- 


BELFAST. 


For erection at Alexandra graving dock of a portable had caabe 
to lift 10 tons at radius of 35 feet. 


Mr. G.. F. L. GILES, 


RANSOMES & | RAPIER, Limited, Waterside Tronworks, Ipswich 


BERKHAMSTED. ‘ ahh 
For construction of 12-inch stoneware pipe sewer, with man- 
holes, &c., along Charles Street (about 380 feet). ©. 4 


. £136 +0 0 
#3 9 rn) 


’ 


Castle Street (accepted) F 


BRADFORD. 


For rebuilding the Unitarian Sunday-school, Chapel Lane. 
Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, architects, ve Exchange, 


Accepted tenders. 


_ J. Shackleton & Co., Bradford, mason. 
W. M. Binns, 
H. Lindley, Leeds, plumber and glazier. 
A. Taylor, Bradford, plasterer and tilet. 
W. Thornton, ‘Bingley, slater. 
DE. Hritton, ’Shipley, painter. 


Bradford, carpenter and joiner. 


 @PRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of $2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Streets, London, B.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & & East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
: een or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRASUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PLANS of HSTATEHS, with or without Views, tastefully 
lighographed and printed in colourr. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


Gertificats Books for Irstalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
LL OFFIOK SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 
EPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &G., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
quai to Lithography and 50 per cont. CHHAPER. Lithography 
at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. panties, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


GLDACRES cO., sa’ GHANOERY LANG, 


LONDON, W.@. 
‘Quantities '’ Box, 14” x See: 2s. each. 


R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & OO.'S 


ALABASTER 
ous mm BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby, 


OATALOGUB SENT FREH ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


MALL, MEDIUM, AND LARG 
Pencils, ee Indian Ink, Brushes, wants bol Blant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares 
Bet Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &o., and 
Artists’ Materials of every deneriphion. . 


. HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL CoLours. 
; Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— . 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London - ~ Great New Street, Fleet. Street, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 

8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET) 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., i q 
Leather, 1s., post 1s, ld. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO.,  [&#'; 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL sree) LITHO. 
GRAPHERS, and PRIN 
85 Years’ Say Crrer ee. in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staff 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 im., 28. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HABDAKEBR, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 
Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every desoription of Artistio and Oommerolal| fy 


Lithography exeouted on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN OHALK AND TINTS. 


lustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


_MEW-STRERT S9UARE, LONDON, B.C. .[R#4PNS 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S aad Reds Papers (up ta 
inches 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and senaitie: 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED, 


MANUSORIPT COPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &@, 
PHOTO OOPIKS. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos.2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 8,185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London,’ 
ee 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and rector of Improved 
REGISTEHRED 3 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, — 


- NOTTINGHAM, 
. And LONDON. 


ChimneyColumns. 
i | Pointed, hooped,raised,and 
) repaired. No stoppage of |” 

2 Works required, ; 


"Colliery s Signals | ‘3 
--Mloetrie Belle 


’ Sapplied and fixed, Esti 
mates free. Distance no | 
object. cra 


SALE GRAMS; 


June 3, 1898.] 
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SUPPLEMENT : 


BURY.’ 
For painting at the cemetery and approaches. 
Hott & BooTH, Stanley Street, Bury (accepted). 
Also tendered :—J. Hall, J. Foote, J. & S. Lomax, W. Lord, 
W. Brookes. 
For painting at the Manchester Road recreation ground. 
W. Brooks, Elton, Bury (accepied ). 


BRIDLINGTON. 
For wood-paving the west end of eh Street. 
R. Wood : : eeasz lt 6 
B. Robinson eyo 17 | 2 
A. Brunton & Son A626 5 
W. Robinson : 461 4 °2 
G. WHITELAW, Bridlington (accepted 454 8 7 
W. Barnes . 427-10 0 
R. Musk (informal) : s ; — 
Surveyor’s estimate. ‘ - ; : Ase 14.52 
CHIPPENHAM. 
For erection of business premises on the Bridge. Mr. T. 
HOLLOWAY, architect, beter 
Downing & Rudman ‘ Fo yoked ee) 
LicutT & SMITH, builder (accepted) . ‘ Wet2 28 t015 O 
Manners & Stevens : 0 Ya acs O 
J. W. W. HULBERT, plumber (accepted ) : Pex ros G 
DURHAM. 
For erection of additional apartments for the master at the 


Workhouse, aes -le- Spee: 
RD. Harrison," . . . . ay 335. (0 yO 
EAST HAM. 


For erection of Board offices, pupil teachers’ centre, furniture 
and general stores in Wakefield Street. 


H. Carter F ‘ £13338 eo 
J. Godfrey & Son . 13,129.06 ‘0 
A. Brown & Son 13,000 O O 
J. Jerram. 12,890 0 O 
G. Munday & Sons . 12,540 0 0 


GREGAR & SON, Jupp Road, Stratford, E. 
(accepted ) 


° 
O° 


12,498 


GUILDFORD. 


For paint work in the Castle pleasure- -grounds, Castle Keep, 


and weighbridge, North Street. 


borough surveyor. 
A. Franks 
H. Edmead . 
J. Foster 
W. Wootton 
C. E. Fowler 
F. Z. Parrish ' 


Mr. C. G. MASON, 


£116 10 O 

10% 770.G 

78 18 O 

75 4 0 

7T, Lose 

‘ 65 0 Oo 


HARROW. 


For construction of stoneware pipe sewers and for construction 


and forming roads on the Green Hill Park estate. 


Mr.A. 


SYKES, surveyor, 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Ce FORD, Harlesden, N.W. (accepted ) 


. £, 1,700, Smee 


HASTINGS. 
For erection of a pair of labourers’ cottages at Westham. 
G. Barnard . - £445 0 0 
A. J. Farrant .) 22g eS 
STANBRIDGE & TUPPER, 11 Gore Park Av enue, 
Eastbourne (accepted). : ‘ 4 J! 32907" O" 6 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
For erection of six dwelling-houses in Newsome Road, South 


Berry Brow. 
Huddersfield. 


C. Stocks 


Mr. J. ‘BERRY, architect, 9 Queen ‘Street, 


Accepled tenders. 
& Sons, Berry Brow, mason. 


B. Schofield, Berry Brow, joiner. 
W. Shaw, Eerry Brow, plumber. 
E. S. Jessop, Netherton, plasterer. 
W. Littlewood & Son, Berry Brow, painter. 


Pickles 


Bros., Huddersfield, slater. 


J. Cooke, Little Royd, concreter. 


For construction of a 


HUNSTANTON. 
gasholder-tank. Messrs. STEVENSON & 


BURSTAL, engineers, 38 Parliament Street, Westminster, 


S.W. 
J. & H. Robins. ; . £5, 429r tag 
E. Tempest : v* AOGRo (Oeae 
WRIGHT & Son, Lincoln (accepted). : 3 704 18 O 


BROKEN STONE, 
PAVING SETTS & 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


WELDON STONE. 


_ A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

7 For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
ee 


WELLS & CO. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


Telephone No 193 Paddington. 
‘ Welfaring, London.’ 


Estimates Free. 


Tele. Add., 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


LIMITED, 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
rs Stay Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


ao "Hand artis of every Description. 


a Send for Price List and Patterns. & 
ASES for BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTUPY. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, 

CONTRACTS, — 

PLANS, 


Lithographed in a Style and 
with great expedition by 


PARTRIDGE 
AND COOPER, § 


Architects & Surveyors’ Lithographers, 
191 & 192 FLEET STREET, 


AND 


I & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E-C. 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.0.| Liberal Discounts according to arrangements. 


| 
| 
| 


JOHN CLARK, 


45,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WwiREwW ORE... 


for Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens 
Nursery fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &c. 
Spectal low quotations for Wirework for ‘the | protection of 
| Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super. 
Price Lists andl Illustrations post free on ai =. 
; ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Pheasantry, Londen 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO AROHITEOTS' Dasiane: 


2-PLY 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING 


With or without Boards. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS 


Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


WALL TIES. 


Illustrations, 
Prices, & Number 


: to the ewt. of 
eleven different 
Wrought, 500in1lewt patterns on appli- 
No. 8. cation to 
3 fal 
NOYES &€0. 
76 OLD ST.) 
Wrought. 300in lcwt. LONDON, EO. 


ma. Delfi as So Ee a 
|SURY EN Wstne mei INSTRUMENTS, LEVELS 


Mp £7 10s. to £12 5s. 

3 Drainage Level, £5 5s. 
THEODOLITES, 
£18 10s. to £26 10s, 

SETS OF ; 
DRAWING INST'S, 
Brass : 
13s. 6d., 25s., and 42s, ~ 
Electrum, as Figured, 
57s. 6d., 63s., 95s , to £12, 
T-squares, Angles, &c. 


SECOND- -HAND LEVELS, THEODOLITES, ETC., . 


By the moet eminent makers at greatly reduced prices. 
‘CaTALOGUES PUST FREE. 


Instruments Rep si.edy Aajusted, Excoan,ed and Purchase 
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KING’S LYNN. LON DON— continued. eke ta: 

ior erection of shop and business premises. in High Street: | For building fireproof depository at Victoria Station, Pimlico, f 

Mr. Louis F. EAGLETON, architect, Bank Chambers, for Mr. Charles W. Hudson. Messrs. W. S. Cross & 
King’s Lynn. ‘ KEKWICK, architects, 18 Outer Teme Strand. 

. Collins,& Barber . 5 : . 3 : £650 ome) H. B. GAMMON (accepted) . j - £5,685 © 0 
Bardell Bros. ty Tayataldt a Diane Tne 612 © ©} For alterations and repairs to No. (25 Strand, and No. 162 
R. Rye +) HORS aR ag? mc ks alla a as ON CRIED 1 Piccadilly, for Messrs. James Willing, jun. Limited. 
Read eOMidbur. lane 580 0 9 Messrs. W. S. Cross & KEKWICK, architects, 18 Outer 
J. Medwell . : . . ‘ : “ 5 500 a0. 0 Temple, Strand. 

E. Girling & Co. . : : : : : RAT ISO LovE & Co., Exeter Street (accepted) ; - 4379 0 0 
Scales & Robins . : ‘ ; : : a5 73a OusO 
H.G.Rudrum_. yee t. SOx" 0" O fms a iva ane = Rae ye 
7 te ation, for essrs. CROSS 
a ae Coes Lynn (accepted : AEP KEKWICK, architects, 18 Outer Temple, Strand. 
LEEDS Love & Co. (accepted) ; ‘ ‘ . £184 Io o 
‘For erection of ten small through dwelling-houses at Derwent LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
Avenue, Holbeck. F hool,G Wale echoes : 
or new school, Grove Vale school, East Dulwich. 
Accepted tenders. Leslie. & Co., Limited . 3 : : - $25,198 7 9 
J. Pullan, excavator, bricklayer and mason . ~ £947.10 0 W. Downs 4 ; : : : -- 24,808 0” © 
J. Burn, carpenter and joiner : : : yeEAAOMTO SLO S.iaart .”. : : 5 : i - 24,345 org 
Leman & Blackburn, plasterer . § ; Peraigo. 163-93 Edwards & Medway é ; ; . - 24 Ghee 
Sharpe & Harper, slater : aye oy Romine, J. Carmichael . : 5 : : : ». 24,5596, 50 50 
.Ashbins, fixtures, &c., provided by Corporation WTA IG “6 Bas. Nightingale : : : ; : «+ 23,007 0-0 
A. Prill, plumber and glazier : a. AZ tO!" 0 F.4& H. F. Higgs . : ‘ ; 5 -  23)012. 0740 
Roylance & Horsman, painter .- . : ree 2 On O J. & M. Patrick : ; ; : A - 23237 01 20 
E.-Lawrance & Sons ; ; : + 4 « 23,678 egies 
LONDON. L. H. & R. Roberts : : 3 ? «(227A IOs 
Wor alterations, dilapidations and fittings at the Prince Arthur G. E. Wallis & Sons* : 21,879 0 0 
public- house, Turner’ Road, Bow, oe for Mr. G. Sherwin.,| For overhauling steam boilers, &c. , Shafiesag training ship. 
Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, architect, 177 Romford Road,'| ~ Overhauling, repairing and retubing two steam boilers. 
Stratford, E. - ag “F.&R. Bone . ; . : : £250 0 Oo 
Alterations, &c. Fittings. otal. W. G, Cannon & Sane is : : i 280 0.0 
H.Wall& Co. . - £835 £845 £1,680 | J. Woritner-Smith, Gfay & Co... 5) am Mire 0 oO 
W. J..Maddison . ; ‘ . 839 829 1,668 Strone*% Collings ® ; ta ee 
: § if 4 
A. E. Symes : : : ae ee 40 1,660 Fish and potato ‘steamers. 
G.&H.Cocks .  . . 800 797 E597 Z.D. Berry & Sons. >. 
.For interior repairs and painting to Cleveland Street Sick J. & F. May : 5 ; ; ; ‘ ESS es 
Asylum, for the Managers of the Central London Sick Strode & Co. : 5 - ‘ .. Weenie 
*Asylum District. Messrs. W. S. Cross & KEKWICK, J. €. &f.eS. Ellis, Limited . : : ; © $932-10 fo 
-architects, 18 Outer Temple, Strand. Wenham & Waters . : : : - 130 0 0 

“McCormick & Sons . : ; ; ; iLiisorio “0 J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Gose ; - SSeS SEG, aD 
-Derrel & Co... ; ; ; ; : : 930 0 oO W. G. Cannon & Sons . - = F . Wee o Se 
Johnson & Manners . 2 SOS FO: ‘KO Benham & Son, Limited * . ; <. B 
W. HORNETT, Panehion Street (accepted ) “7 2035580 ./0 Recommended for acceptance. 


AM HILL STONE. 
_DOULTING STONE. 


AM HILL AND DOULTING STON co. 


Apremy nce, The Ham Will Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, A Doulting Stone 
«Chief ee NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E WILLIAMS, 16 Graven St.. STRAND. 
ee 0 Oooo _—q_——eE——eEee 


nRMOURED DOORS 


AUTOMATIC OR NON-AUTOMATIC. 


STEEL SHEATHED WOODEN DOOR: 
WHICH IS FIREPROOF. 


“OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE FIRE OFFICES CO MITTEE. 


ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, AND WILL NOT BUCKLE. NOR WARP. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


DOWSON, TAYLOR & COMPANY. Ltd., 
14 VICTORIA STREET LONDON; AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDCE, MANCHESTER. : 


Telezrams, “Imperial, Wolverhampton. if ESTAB LI SHED ESTABLISHED 1861. National Telephone! No. 7022, ey 


JOHN BROTHERTON LIMITE 


Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. | 


MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EWERY . PURP 
» PEBASE, APPLY) FOR: ‘Lists: wen 
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LONDON SCHOOL ‘BOARD—continued. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


| For drainage works, Winchester Street, Pentonville. For enclosing strips of land in front of school, New Castle 
| G- Foxley ay dag ; oa, 9M - £209 0 Oo Street school, Bethnal Green. 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons: : 2p gisrregs ot Fie eer. Johnson & Co.  LIGF 20, S 
| Cowley .& Drake . 145 10 Oo Grover & Son - 268° 0.0 
Marchant & Hirst 7355 0 0 Staines & Son* 2670 0 
Johnson & Co. 3 : 7 130 0 Oo D. Gibb & Co. , : ; ; . 249 0'0 
ME Gg LIZA 0 COO ; : 
eee For adaptation of hired premises for a temporary school, Mans- 
For new entrance, Faunce Street, Kennington Park. field Street Sunday school, Borough Road. 
‘T. Freeman & Son : moos OF O H. Line ‘ eee co an ; £493 :.0 0 
Star & Son . BeetOs.15, 0 Johnson & Co. 480 0 Q 
G. Brittain . 1970.0 0 Rice & Son : 463 15 © 
J. F. Ford 18 0 o| W.,& H. Castle*. a aes 450 0 0 
W. Downs PeresO uO | Lae a bef a2 . 
J. Marsland . 145 0 0 For enlarging infants’ iron building, Fulham Palace Road site. 
FE. B. Tucker * 143 15 oO Te Crawys)”. . : . ° £346 oO 
} a? Croggon & Co., Limited 277 10 O 
For supply of notice-boards. Humphreys, Limited 240 0 O 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. each 155. od. W. Harbrow ; 210 0,0 
E. Spencer & Co... 13.6 J. Mitson & Co.*. ‘ , : 198 0 Oo 
G. M. Hammer & Co. 12 6 | For improving ventilation of drains, Haselrigge Road. school, 
F. J. Cross 10° 9 Clapham. ES 
T.Cruwys By LD H. Somerford & Son . ib tags Oo 
J. H. W. Martin I0 9 | W. V. Goad «i123: 040 
Rice& Son. TAD Star & Son . 115.010 
H. Addison & Co. . , ‘ ; , : 10 6 Bice eS 
& Son. Icg 0 O 
LONDON SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. (accepied ) 8 4 J. Garrett & Son. 105 0 0 
For re-erecting iron building, now stacked on site, for manual W. Hammond . 99 Io oO 
centre, Blackheath Road site. LOR 9c ee a : Par 754,070 
T. Cruwys ; : .£450 0 o| For additional heating, Gill Street school, Limehouse. 
W. Harbrow. ‘ ai30%)4, 0.) 0 Strong & Collings. : £770 0 
T. J. Hawkins & Co. . 355 0 o|, W. Simmons. ; ; 168 “ho 
Croggon & Co., Limite d 347 10 o| «J.C. & J. S. Ellis, Limited 59 0 0 
Pepatteons =, - F : : : 345 0 0 Vaughan & Brown, Limited . Sz oro 
For enclosing, &c., additional land, erecting new house for _H. C, Price, Lea & Co. . ee lee 
schoolkeeper, &c., Farncombe Street, Bermondsey. Berry, Campbell & Co. : Baus" Y 
A. White & Co. . £3,570 0.0! For alterations to sinks, &c, in laboratory, Sumner Road 
O. Craske . * 3,550:3@°°0 school, Peckham. 
Lathey Bros. 3,486 0 oO H., Line . £80 'oO Oo 
F. & H. F. Higgs 3,304 0 O Lathey Bros. . Py A Wako 0X °, 
J. & C.. Bowyer. 353905. 0 O Star & Son 66 13 0 
E. Triggs . 3,276 »O.\ 0 E. Triggs ; : ‘ 60 0 0O 
J. Marsland* ; ; ; esa: « 35082 5-0r 0 Heinemann & Brown* . F s F ; 35° 0 Oo 
* Recommended for acceptance. * Reconimended for acceptance. 


| Blue Cape Asbestos Covering, 


AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &c., &c., in Private Houses and Public Buildings. 
Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows :—‘ We have pleasure in stating that the work done by yon is 
| entirely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 


specialties will induce business.—We are, 
THE CAPE ASBESTOS 
THE 


&c., &c.” 
For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 


COMPANY, LIM. 


co. 


Head Offices: 8 Minories, London, 


the Lightest, most Durable, and most Effective Removable Covering extant, to prevent 


E.C 


Remembe 


r RUSTLESS 


Boile 


But see that it has this TRADE MARK: 


RUSTLESS [RON 
when 


r ordering 


That any Maker will.supply the 


At a SMALL additional cost, 


ave 


MIDLAND WORKS, KEIGHLEY. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPAN 


Animal Oharcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and 
Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1#70, 


Hoaais Olstsrn Ate. 
wits Stare Titer. 


tronised and used 
London, Middlesex, 
Fy Water-testing Apparatus fo 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with 
superier to any others. 


Priee, £1 10s. and upwards. 


8t. George's, St. Mary's, Consumpti 
and at all the Schools established bythe School Board fcr Lendcn. Pocket Filters, 4s. 


The Lancet, January 12,1867. 


er Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Lance 9 Fre by 
ite of the 


- Pa by H 
q by H.R.H. the Duke of'Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Serer bie on, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various LunaticAsylums, Institutions, Breweries, &c., 
6d. and 6s. each. . Household and Fancy Filters, from 7s. 6d. 


x detecting impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. 


H.R.H: the 
Medical Pro 


Duk 


Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1868; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


20 
fession, 


467 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


o& 


KITCHEN RANGES 


. 


4, 
4. 
Cae 


KE 


RUSTLESS. 


f Edinbur 


and at the 


Y’S, LIMITED, 


Portable 
Cistern 


B. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


[June 3, 1898, 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For overhauling heating apparatus, &c., Mansford Street 
Junior Mixed school, Old Bethnal Green Road. 


J. Esson £245 oC 
J. & F. May eT5i0 I-0 
J. Wontner- Smith, Gray & Co. 207150, © 
G. Davis 1827 010 
HOC oP rice, Lea & Co. 1700 0.70 
W. G. Cannon & Sons 159 IO O 
J.C. Christie . 5 T58t 0200 
Duffield & Co.* . L200 ¢ 10 


For providing stepped dongs ae phineten Road school, 
Fulham. 
Lathey Bros.. 
H. Smith & Son 
W. Hammond 


Oo 

\O 

— 

wn 
CFO CO -OFORe 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued, 
For supply of art easels, 


(re) ee © Co ea ‘ : . : : each 175. 6d. 
Ricexzioon - ., : : . : ; eso 
H. Bouneau . . : : mak hs 
E. Spencer & Co. . : F : : Tal 
S. J. Waring & Sons aoa ‘ A 6G: 
T. Cruwys : : A - Sut 
G. M. Hammer & Co. . : ¢ 5 6 
J. Martin . 5 5 : : . Be 
London School Furniture Co. . 5a 


S. Barnard & Son (subject toa discount of 15 per 
cent,)* . ay 4 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
For extending heating apparatus and providing boiler, Dalmain 
Road, Junior Mixed Department, Forest Hill. 


° 


we J. Fraser & Son . Ae 0 Oo 
= Gi Minter HY 2 Comyn Ching & Co. 197 10 oO 
W. Ri & A: Hide * 69 5 B. Harlow & Son 195 vOreo 
Bates & Pearce 172 0 0 
For provision of a partition in the infants’ department, Lyham F..Mitson .. . : : : : : 170 0 0 
Road school, Brixton. W. J. Cooper ‘ : : : : : 163 10 oO 
E. B. Tucker. | Moore oO Russell & Co. 159 10 0 
Rice & Son 89 0 O Vaughan & Brown, Limited 158 10 o 
J..f. Ford 88 15 oOo Berry, Campbell & Co. 106 10 o 
Lathey Bros.* ; : ZO MO; O LEWIS HILL (accepted ) 93 102 
For provision of wood- black Aopaugah infants’ hall, Summerford For sanitary and drainage work, Cranbrook Road school, 
Street school, Bethnal Green. Bethnal Green. 
W. Irwin ; £258 G0 G. S. S. Williams & Son . £2) 225 50 te 
T. Cruwys ; 196 0 0 F. G. Minter ; 2,084 0 0 
J. Grover & Son . 174.0 0 G. Munday & Sons . 1,999 0 0 
McCormick & Son 169 0°10 Lathey Bros. F 1,979 70.6 
Johnson & Co. 163°. OO L. H..& R. Roberts . 1,963 0 Oo 
Acme. Wood Flooring Co., Limited *  Ta2nrr: 8 J. Grover & Son 1941 0 0 
For provision of wo rin Berger H. Knight & Son . : « D272 oe 
aes school, xood-block Hope gy ei ay meee a ens & Sons $ Sclapeiones , . pe 0 Oo 
2 riggs - a LON tC a 
Jeti eas ie 5 6G | LW. AKERS & Co. (accepted) | 1,785 0 © 
J. Grover & Son . 178 oO o| For sanitary and drainage works, Chicksand Stree Old Ragged 
McCormick & Son 167 0 Oo school, Whitechapel. 
Clarke & Bracey . 164 0 0 Marchant & Hurst : s a ¢ 238otp 20 
G. Wales. é PSA‘ OO Johnson & Co. F z é A 3° S266) koko 
Acme Wood Flooring Cor Limited* d 12350' -O Stevens Bros. ; i ; 343 0 0 
* Recommended for acceptance. G. PARKER (accepted) 295 0 O 


ICR 


NMCNEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


a i LL ’S rE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dey Hain, Dae 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and, 
Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, 


=". 


and full Particulars free on application to— 


SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, near ‘GLASGOW. 


SOMERSET WHARF, 


[CINIE:EE.E. & CO.., HEAD OFFice, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, EC. 


pik FALDO 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


9 283, 285 ROTHERHITHE ST., 


London, S. E. 


Contractor to H.M. Government and various Public Bodies. 
Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


Parquet Floors Laid in Specially Prepared Asphalte. 


EsraBuisHED 1851. f 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH & FOREIGN ASPHALTES. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND LAID. 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH HONS &e. 


rete BE es Given.. 


FALDO’S. ASPHALTE IS UNSURPASSED FOR DAMP COURSES, VERTICAL WALLS, Pes: 
ae 


© &. 


Ee 


NET TLE, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, be. 


“BOARDS for PAOKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for OONFEOTIONERS, &c., out to Order, 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills :—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


THLEPHONE . ITO. 


BY APPOINTMENT. 


CATA LOGUES.’ 


< 


v7 a Grafton: Street, Bond Street, Londons. WwW. 


PERRY & CO 


3724S. 


CANDELABRA, é&c. *! 
- REPRODUOTIONS .OF ¢~ ie Aer d 


The FINEST EXAMPLES. 


ee 


ELECTRIC. LIGHT: FITTING oe 


<h 


g { CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 


i 


— eee 


Tu: BATH STONE FIR 


TRADE MARK. 


NG: Y 
A Y it | 15 UNION STREET, RYDE; 
aN = 202 RUE ROYALE, BRUSSELS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee JEMENT OS ————————————eee 
LOWESTOFT, | . “PAIGNTON. s° 
For alterations and additions to town hall and-for erection of | For erection of a waggon shed and store at Dartmouth Road. 
a Ne corporation officials. Mr. GEO. H. Hamby, | Messrs. NoRMAN G, & W...H. BRIDGMAN, architects, 
orough surveyor. | Torquay. | . 
pe fenty oe ks . . . . : . £3,850 oe H. Webber & Sons, Paignton . : ‘ £107 2 0 
Allerton ar . - ‘ nes 000 7.0) O 
. che. yderapiemtie a. eae PONTY MISTER. 
= RK. . ; : : . ae 338 ES ares = . : 3 rchitect 
_E. Hawes, Norwich (accepted) . ‘ Bies.oas For erection of a house. Mr. C. TELFORD EVANS, architect, 
@ = ech Aaccepied ) Boe 0 0 3 Queen Street, Cardiff. 
D. Thomas . : - . : . ‘ £918 +070 
W. Jones & Son . : : . : : 2 S67 Oro 
NANTWICH. ; C. F. Morgan . : . . B55 OF 'O 
For erection and completion of new piggeries and porch at the J. Pritchard. ; : ‘ : ‘ : 698 I0 oO 
ae a C. E. DAVENPORT, architect, Hospital| Dp, PowELL, 60 Tillery Street, Abertillery (ac- 
; Pecrsy mea ee. cepted) . Btghnce): nap ae: 689.17. 6 
J. Matthews . . - : : a e200. .0 6 
S. Manley : ‘ ; : aot Dae a aezs 0. 0 SHEFFIELD, 
~ Cox, VAUGHAN & HEYwoop, Nantwich (ac- |For new fire and policé station, West Bar. . Mr. JOSEPH 
cepted) . . : . . Pe an mao OF. .0 NorToN, architect, Alliance Chambers, George Street, 
Sheffield. 
Builder's work. 
PAISLEY. James. Fidler, Eckington . P ; : £95750 -OneO 
for the new school to be erected at Mossvale. | pati oe cae a pomeg . : . Aa Sse hes 
Oe dis. Accepted tenders. | roome & Co., Limited, Bakewell. , < GF75 “PO 
: ‘ . hn Eshelby, Sheffield. : 7 : 6,650° 0 .0 
Wm. Taylor, Paisley, excavating, mason and es : ERE et Ca ae pele : 
Ree yrtirk iy £6,892 14 1 | ASH, SON & BIGGIN, Sheffield (acczpied) +5 oS e;ane 
James Dunlop, Paisley, carpenter, joiner and Fleating. 
glazier work . : ‘ ; : : mn 3,539" FL'S R. Gibbs & Co., Limited, high pressure . . f47° 0° O 
Alex. Anderson, plumber work and gasfitting . 775 Il 5 | J.C. & J. S. Ellis, Limited, low pressure. : 125 10 0 
_*James Boyd & Sons, Paisley, heating apparatus 717 8 8 | ~WRIGHT BROS., low pressure (accepted). IOol Oo O 
Pp. & W. M‘Lellan, Limited, Glasgow, iron and | J.C. & J. S. Ellis, Limited, high pressure ; 95°°0 0 
steel work. : : : : ; : err }5e 1 Lighting. 
John Collins & Co., Paisley, cement, pavior and ELECTRIC LiGHT Co., wiring (accepted). 4 125.0 0 
ae Paisley gi tre ate : : an es Me | ©Gas LIGHT Co., laying-on piping (accepted) . 52,19 6 
. . ) 9 ° . 390 i oe 
Kean & Wardrop, tile work. ‘ ‘ Sees 3001 eet | 
G. Thomson & Son, slater work ~ . = yoke oe SHOREDITCH. 
D. Murray & Sons, Paisley, painter work : 209 1 3. For construction of a gangway or gallery across the area 
John Gardner, stair railings, parapet railings | between the casual wards and the new workhouse block 
and gates bin F ; E . : Esoal da 4 at the workhouse, Kingsland Road, N.E. Mr. aya 
Robertson & M‘Gill, ironmongery . ' GAs-tobes Fit | SMITH, architect, 17B Great George Street, West- 


= minster, S.W. 
Total : i wfihd 412 17. 11 (ea yey, Great Cambridge Street (accepted) S07 tes a 


as. L™ 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON DeEPoTs— 

“ OOLITE, LONDON.” Head Offices: WATE. owe ee SW. 

“ OOLITE, 8ATH.” L. & S.WR. Nine Evms. 8.W. 
INCORPORATING PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO, Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 

R. J. MARSH & OO., Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. gle area QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 5 {u aoe) a BOX GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWK. FAG ane COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. GO VG To:-be STOKE GROUND. 
\3 ww 


a 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. gn 8 obtained only of | wrstTWwoOOD GROUND.| Registered 


OE 
fee |. 


TZMANN & CO., 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79 Bi 
f HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. @== 


(Continuation north of Tottenham Court Koad), 


61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 


= | FACTORIES: 
7 ~~ BAGLE WORKS, Hampstead Rd.; ALBION WORKS, f& 
“Drummond Street;: STANHOPE WORKS, William .5 


— 


ONG IRON BEDSTEAD; AND BEDDING, com- 


ra cared) 


Dk AWING-ROOM ARM-OHAIR, polished Sts CAMDEN WORKS, High Sti, Camden Town, N.W. plete with double woven wire »spring mattress, good 
ont bib eee wool mattress, bolster and feather pillows, 6 ff. 6 in. 


a Pye ARCHITECTS?’ OWN. DESIGNS CARRIED {OUT ce { long. Width, tt, 21 /-Sét-Ping 25/65 4 ft,, 29/6 ; 


a 


Bore bo 8 oA dh F i (Ot 7 4 * B4 AGA a ; ESTIMATES FREE. i + ¢9¢ ; : : #3 4 ft. 6 in, 37.- 


5 oe De i RS whan A 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | TRADE MARK 
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SUPPLEMENT 
STOKESLEY. WIGAN— continued. 


For improvements, including the building of bridges, altera- | For erection of thirty-three cottages in Thompson Street, Ellis. 


tions of gradients of highway, draining, fencing, &c. Mr. Street and Wright Street. 
J. H. WALKER, engineer, Northallerton. Twenty-six houses. 
W. Blackburn , jks hong aie ER 5 ; £693 2 9 J. WiLson & Co., Wigan (accepted ) : ~ 435795 “org 
KR. P. BROTTON, Bilsdale, Middlesbrough (ac- Darbyshire & Collett,,Wigan F 3,588 a o 
cepted) Seep th ; ; : A - 534 10 oO ee exe Seven houses. 
. Wilson & Co. 4 } q , 5 Pee os) 
TIVERTON JUNCTION. eects & COLLETT (accepted ) : s cm : 


For erection of a small mission chapel and schoolroom. Mr. 
J. CROCKER, architect, Exeter. 


MN : 3 : : ; -£575 0 0 Received too late for Classificati, 
Wescott, Austin & White . : , A 3 ey Lie One oh Bava as sificatiate 
Labden & Sons . ‘ 09 0 O NARVON. 


For construction of a bridge over the Aber Ferry. 


CHICK & BROADBEER, Well 1d Cullon 
& ) G an ) i ompton beets oa COCHRANE & Co,, London (accepted) «£7,000: 6 


(zccepled ) : : 


TURTON FOREST GATE. 

For construction of sewage purification works at Timber. | FOr one. oh; Piapelaee pee Ck Nase ae for 
bottom, near Bradshaw Bridge, and the construction of Ra, ae he a ei ie dE ee ACHE Aa 
about 700 lineal yards of 12-inch sewers with manholes, in ‘A ra : A ® a ord, E. , 
Bradshaw Brow. Mr. V. W. LaITHWAITE, surveyor. Boe accepted). 6 

W POoLtuitt, Pool Street, Bolton (accepted ). LONDON. 
UXBRIDGE For alterations and re-decorations to premises No. 13a Red 


Lion Square, W.C., for the Board of Governors of St. Paul’s - 
Hospital for ‘the Skin and Genito-Urinary Diseases, 
Messrs. CLARK & HUTCHINSON, architects, 28 John 


For erection of a foreman’s house at the sewage works» 
Uxbridge Moor, and for painting and repairing the build- 


ings at the waterworks. Mr. WILLIAM L, EVES, surveyor, Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
54 High Street, Uxbridge. J. McMillan. - + 4 | 
flouse, sewage works. Parkinson & Son . : . . : - 385 o o 
Westacott . : 4 ; ; 4 ; - £368 Io o Wm. Sayce & Sons . 3 j j : “a3 gaaae 
Ward & Sons’. : ; : : + 4304470510 W. Tipton . : 3 : ; 5 : - 293 6° @ 
H. E. PRATT, Uxbridge (accepted). c "357.80. 0 J. GREENWOOD (accepted) . : ; - . 3) 25p sone 
Painting, &¢., waterworks. 
C. R. Hall ; ; : ; ‘ 83a 43 
Westacott . 2 é 8 : ; : : [O7EO 
WARD & SONS, Uxbridge (accepted) . r ‘ a TO: 40 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WIGAN. CATHEDRAL SERIES._PETERBOROUGH: FROM CLOISTERS, LOOK. 
: INE ee ING NORTH-WEST, SHOWING TOWERS. FROM SANCTUARY 
For construction of a retaining wall on land adjoining Library LOOKING West. 4 
i. eae ; : f ; 5 P . £314 0 o| THE ALUN INTERMEDIATE COUNTY SCHOOL, MOLD, FLINTSHIRE 
W. Winnan . : ; ‘ ‘ ; : Me2or 8 
PRESTON & HIRST, Wigan (accepted ) 199 7 6 MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR £QUARE, w. 


6 air es a S, LIMITED, TRADE MARK 


ART, NAVAL, CABINET, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND GENERAL 
) BRASSFOUNDERS, ry & 
Birmingham Works and Showrooms—204 MOSELEY STREET. 


LONDON—57 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Brass, Birmingham.” 


PATENT METALLIC 
WOVEN STAIR TREAD. 
Supplied to H.M. Government 
for the Post Office, &c., and also 
to S.W. Railway Co, N.E. Raii- 4 
wy Co., &e., &c. 

Slipping rendered 
impossible! 


REGISTERED 
i DESIGNS 
For Door Handles. 


BEST HAND-MADE 
PLATE. 


Phin nace 
a 


a 


MM 


se — Practically noiseless. ey yep in. d 
i ts Fs a Lf = 
Boas PATENT CASEMENT FITTINGS | = 


i : 


Doors, Casements, Fanlights, &c., &c., fitied | 
| with the Patent Scr 11 Weather Check. Are not cnly 
‘Water-tight, So. 


but are ai 
- practically S 
ps UNS Dust and 
i : i Si) x nN Draught oa 
| i 


Proof, 


(ENS 
i Ip ig iN, ) \Y 


21 x 3x 10% in. 


i 
i 


ss 


GUN-METAL EBONY GRIP, 8/3. 


. As supplied to the Birmingham 


T 2170. - 


LOCKPLATE WITHOUT 
FURNITURE, 45/- each. 


T2172. 
MORTISE FURNITURE, * 
WILKE’, 23/- set. 


HALF-SIZE SEOTION OF T2219 


SCROLL WEATHER CHECK, 
Open ng inwards, Brass, 5/- each, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new schools, Taunton, are being warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates. 

Mr. B. RICHARD ISAAC, fire engineer, &c., of 45 South 
John Street, Liverpool, has been successful in obtaining the 
contract to supply and fix fire extinguishing appliances in the 
West Infirmary Buildings at the Toxteth Workhouse, Liverpool, 
to the order of the Guardians. 

Messrs. GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, in consequence of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Works having acquired and pulled 
down No. 15 Parliament Street, Westminster, which has been 
occupied by the firm since 1777, have opened new offices at 14 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, and 5 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 

THE report and balance-sheet, which has just been issued, 
of the Sun Insurance Office, shows a healthy state of business, 
on which the directors are to be congratulated. The total of 
the sums insured during the year, after deduction of the 
amounts re-insured, exceeds 425,000,000/., being an increase of 
about 36,000,000/, on the corresponding figures for the 
year 1896. The losses paid and outstanding amount to 
588,296/. 6s. 7@., being at the rate of 58°11 per cent. on the 
premiums received. In viewof the increasing need of retaining 
large amounts on individual risks, a special reserve fund has 
been created by the transfer of 100,000/. from profit and loss to 
provide for the liabilities thus incurred.. A dividend of 4s. 6d. 
per share has been declared, making with the 4s. per share paid 
in January, 8s. 6d. per share for the year, and a balance of 
58,731/. 18s. 1d. is carried forward. 

OwINnG to the development of his estate agency business, 
Mr. Alfred J. Best, of 38 Sloane Street, S.W., has taken Mr. 
Herbert Adams, P.A.S.I., Assoc.San.Inst., into partnership. 
The business will be carried on at the above address, under the 
title of Messrs. Alfred Best & Adams. 

Messrs. STIMSON & SONS announce an important sale of 
freehold building land at Isleworth, which is to take place on 
the 21st inst. The plots have important frontages to the 
Twickenham main road and other important roads, and are of 
convenient size. 


THE next ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers will 
be held at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, on 
Monday, the 6th inst., when a paper will be read on “ Gas 
Works Machinery” by Mr. Edward A. Harman. 


ine 


| awarded as the best designs. 


VARIETIES. 


THE German Emperor has allotted a sum for the prepara- 
tion of a great work on the Sistine Chapel, to contain a complete 
history of it, with many illustrations. 

Tue Lord Chancellor opened at Faraborough, Hants, on 
Tuesday afternoon, a public hall given to the people at a cost 
of several thousand pounds by Major and Mrs. Holt, in com- 
memoration of Her Majesty's Diamond Jubilee. 

Iv is rumoured that the directors of the Midland Railway 
Company have opened negotiations with the Governors of 
Christ Church School with a view, to the acquisition of their 
property in Newgate Street for the site of a great central 
railway station. 

THE corporate property committee of the Leeds Corpora- 
tion had before them last week the designs of “ White Rose” 
for the redecorating and refurnishing of the Lord Mayors 
rooms at the Town Hall, to which the first premium was 
Messrs. Marsh, Jones & Cribb, 
of Leeds, were the successful competitors, and the committee 
propose to use their designs as the basis for the work, which it 
is expected will cost ‘about 1,500/. 

DURING a violent thunderstorm at Dartford a flash of 
lightning struck the ancient tower of the parish church and 
caused serious damage. ‘The flagstaff was shattered, and 
other portions of woodwork were thrown upon the roof. The 
electric current passed down the rainpipe, which it shattered, to 
the ground, where a large hole was made. The damage is 
estimated at 30cZ. The tower is the oldest part of the church, 
and was formerly a fortification built upon some Roman 
foundations. 

THE annual general meeting of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster School of Art will be held at the 
Museum on Friday next, the 1oth inst., at 4 o’clock, foe toe | 
election of council and other officials for the ensuing year, the 
reception of the report of the council and statement of accounts, 
&c. The chair will be taken by the Duke of Westminster, 
president. 

THE formal opening of the Agnes Barr Dispensary in con- 
nection with the Glasgow Samaritan Hospital for Women, 
Victoria Road, took place on the 25th ult. The dispensary is 
built to harmonise with the existing hospital. The walls are of 
square-dressed yellowish rubble from Fallowhill Quarry, and 
the dressings are of Dumfriesshire red stone. It contains a 
large, well-lit waiting-room, a room carefully fitted up for dis- 
pensing purposes, two good rooms for examination purposes 


Sa ws 2 le U3 


_A‘PAGE FROM HEWETSONS NEW ILL USTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE. 
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and the usual conveniences. There is, incorporated in the dis- 
pensary wing.a small but very comfortable house for the care- 
taker. . ; 
THE new Parochial Hall, Dundrum, was opened on the 
28th ult. The building, the total cost of which is about 1,500/., 
occupies a site adjoining the parochial schoolhouse. It consists 
of a central hall for public meetings, concerts, &c., a reception- 
room and a workmen’s teading-room. The central ‘hall is 
70 feet long, 30 in width and 36 in height. It was built by 
Mr. Benjamin Millard from the design of Mr. J. F. Fuller, F.A.S. 
_ THE new joint railway station at Dumbarton, which has 
been in course of construction for over a year, has now been 
fully completed, and both platforms were opened for traffic on 
Monday last. The,companies which combined to build the 
station are the North British and the Lanarkshire and Dum- 
bartonshire ; and the structure which has been raised is. both 
handsome and commodious, and gives to the town» station 
accommodation, suitable: to its size.and importance. The 
estimated cost of the undertaking was 69,oa00/. 


A FIRE occurred on Sunday afternoori‘in Liverpool which 
occasioned widespread alarni and no slight amount of damage. 
The outbreak commenced soon after 3 o’clock in the extensive 
timber yard of Messrs. Remer & Co.,’’ which ‘runs between 
Boundary Street, Stanley Road and Cranmer Street, and in 
spite of all the appliances that could be’ brought to bear upon 
the premises, the whole place was practically destroyed, and 
the church of St. James-the-Less adjoining was badly damaged 
by fire and water. 


AT the meeting of the Wolverhampton Board of Guardians 
on. Friday last, a discussion took. place upon a report presented 
by the new workhouse committee with regard to the selection 
of architects to submit plans for approval. It was recommended 
that the competition be limited,.to all, architects having offices 
in the Wolverhampton union, and Messrs. Mangnall & Little- 
woods of Manchester, Mr. W. Doubleday of Birmingham, and 
Messrs. Marshall & Turner of Nottingham; and that. the 
author or authors of the designs selected by the Guardians as 
most suitable have the appointment of architect, at the usual 
fee of 5 per cent. upon the outlay, to include all fees and 
expenses, and that a fee of 200/. be paid to the author of-the 
second best design and 1oo/. to the third author of merit. An 
amendment that the competition be limited to three local 
gentlemen and the three outside architects was agreed to ;. and, 
on a vote being taken—-twelve architects being nominated— 


supported and Mr. Kenrick’ opposed the resolution, 


the following obtained the highest number of votes :—Messrs, 
Beck, Berrington and Johnson. . It was then decided that too/, 
be given to the architects sending in the second, third and 
fourth best designs. pide ir 

AT the last monthly. meeting. of the Birmingham Schoo] 
Board Mr. Pentland moved, “That all work connected with the 
Board be open for public competition, and that, as far as 
possible, samples or specifications be open for the inspection of 
those wishing to estimate for the same. Further that, as far as 
possible, all’ ‘goods supplied to the Board be of British manu- 
facture.” The Rév. J. A. Sharp seconded the motion, which was 
supported by Mr. Kerby. The Rev. J. Wood said that the 
resolution had beén acted upon for years as far as was prac- 
ticable. He objected to the passing of a resolution which 
seemed to imply that they had not done so, Mr. Milward 
The 
Bishop of Coventry, the- Rev. W.’ E. Ivens, and Messrs, Kerby, 
Milward and Pentland voted for the ‘resolution. The Chairman, 
Mr. Kenrick, Mr. Sturge, Mr. Titterton’ and’ the Rey. J. Wood 
voted against it, and Messrs. Ansell and Sharp remained 
neutral. Voting being equal, the’ Chairman’ gave his casting 
vote against the resolution.. 

THE new baths at Maryhill, which have been in course of 
construction for the past eighteen months, are now completed, 
and ‘were opened on Monday evening. ‘These baths have been 
erected from plans prepared by Mr. M‘Donald, the city engi- 
neer, on a corner site with a frontage of 117 feet to Gairpraid 
Avenue and 119 feet 3 inches to Hutcheson Street. The 
entrances, owing to the fall in the ground, have been made in 
Hutcheson Street. There are two separate entrances, one to 
swimming baths and hot baths for males, and one to females’ 
hot baths and public washing-house. The ticket office is 
situated between the two entrances, so that the attendant 
commands both doors. The swimming pond is 75 feet long 
by 35 feet broad, and is lined with enamelled brick with 
coloured lines. There are seventy-two dressing-boxes, shower 
and foot- baths, and ample lavatory accommodation, also 
committee-room off pond-room, with lavatory. The: gallery 
runs all round, and is used by spectators at competitions, it 
seats about 300. The roofs are built of steel girders, which give 
height and a light appearance to the pond. The walls are all 
lined with enamelled bricks, having coloured bands to make it 
more pleasing to the eye. There-are sixteen first-class and 
ten second-class hot baths for males, with ample lavatory 
accommodation ; six hot. baths for females, with lavatory. All 
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lf the roofs of some of the houses burnt 
dewn in the City had been covered with 
copper instead of zinc (which blazes), or lead 
(which melts), the fire would have beer 
arrested at these buildings, as the flames 
could not have escaped through the roof 


Full particulars for covering Roofs with Copper in the best 
| — manner will be forwarded on application to 
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the baths are ‘porcelain enamelled inside and outside, and | the superintendence of Mr. William Bakewell, ‘architect, for the 

sitting clear of walls, no woodwork being used except on doors. _ Corporate Property Committee, Leeds. Mr. Henry, Whiteley 

The public washhouse has thirty-six washing stalls, with drying | has acted as clerk of the works. 

stoves. Three water-driven hydro-extractors, made by Watson, 
| Laidlaw & Co., are placed conveniently in centre of wash- 


- house. The boilers are placed at back, and enter from < 
| Wyndfori Street. The outside walls are built with stone ELECTRIC NOTES. 


b 

from Giffnock Quarries, the front to Gairpraid Avenue having THE erection of the station in connection with the Redditch 
- acolonnade with windows to pond-room which are filled with electric-lighting scheme has been commenced. It will consist 
- coloured glass. The cost of the buildings will be about 13,500/. of brick with stone dressings, with a frontage of 88 feet, and the 
A New isolation hospital at Isleworth, for the joint use of first engine room and gas plant will go back 35 feet from the 
Richmond and Hounslow, with Isleworth, was opened by the road. The block will consist of boiler-room, offices, store- 
- Duke of Cambridge on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Peter room and engine-room. The work is being carried out by 

Watson, chairman of the hospital committee, presented an | Mr. T. Yeomans. 


address, and the Mayor of Richmond handed the key to the Mr. F. J. WARDEN-STEVENS’S combined scheme of electric, 
Duke, who, in replying, referred to the fact that the foundation | lighting and power, water and steam supply for the Poplar 


SIXTY-SEVEN’ designs were sent in in competition for new and the details have been discussed, with the result that Mr. 
technical schools at Trowbridge. The assessor’s award will be | Warden-Stevens was requested to prepare a supplementary 
announced on June 8. The whole ofthe designs sent in will | report taking into consideration several alterations. At the 
be on view at the Town Hall, Trowbridge, on Thursday, | last meeting of the whole board it was decided, however, that 

_ Friday and Saturday, June. 9, 10 and 11, from Io A.M. till | the original scheme should be carried out in its entirety, and 
| §$ po. each day ; and the designs to be: returned will be sent | Mr. Warden-Stevens has been instructed to prepare the néces- 
to their respective authors with as little delay as possible after | sary plans and specifications without delay. a 

the close of the public exhibition. THe Board of Trade have issued provisional orders to the 

In connection with. the, City Square improvements, Leeds, | vestry of Bermondsey and the vestry of Marylebone empower- 
the new lavatories for men and women were opened to the | ing these bodies to supply electricity “ for all public and private 
public on the 28th ult. The whole of the fittings have been | purposes” throughout the whole area of their respective dis- 
carried out in glazed fireclay and earthenware by Messrs. | tricts. The order sets forth a list of the streets along which 
Doulton, Twyford, and the Farnley Company. The walls and | distributing mains must be laid within two years, and it is pro- 
arches are lined with cream-coloured glazed bricks, with a dado | vided that in the event of the surplus revenue exceeding 5 per 
of coloured glazed bricks. The faience work in the arches, | cent. on the capital expended on the works, the vestries “shal 
&c., carrying the deck lights, has been carried out by Mr. | make a rateable reduction in the charge” for electricity. The 
Whitehead; the mosaic floors have been laid by Messrs. | surplus is to be devoted to local improvements “ or in reduction 
De Grelle, Houdret & Co.; the joiners’ work is executed in teak | of the capital moneys borrowed for electricity purposes.” These 
and varnished. The whole of the lavatories are lighted by | orders will not come into operation until they have been con- 
electricity. The ventilation is carried out by Blackman’s | firmed by Parliament. fat 
electric fans, and is designed to change the whole volume of the HAMPSTEAD’S municipal electric-lighting has proved a 
air four times every hour. The women’s lavatories are designed | magnificent success, and, as Mr. A. P.. Johnson, the clerk, 
with private dressing-rooms, «c., which are fitted up with every | stated at the last meeting of the vestry, has exceeded all 
modern convenience. This is the first attempt to provide first- | expectations. The revenue for the year amounted to 
class accommodation in these lavatories for the public. The 8,0812. os. gd. They had paid 2,980/. 8s. 3d. in the way of 
granite work in connection with the City Square improvements | interest, and they had also repaid 1,187/. 125. 1od. instalments. 
has been carried out by Mr. James McIntosh, of Aberdeen. | of capital, leaving the net profit 3,905/. 3s. 4d. Sir Henry 

_ The whole of the works have been designed and carried out under | Harben, the chairman, pointed out that if the vestry were a 


SHOP WINDOW LIGHTING 


| With Registered Reflectors (Inside or Outside Fittings.) 


| 
tone was laid by his sister, the late Duchess of Teck. Guardians has been recently considered further in committee, 
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VULCANITE ROOFING. 


Since the introduction of the patent Vulcanite Roofing into this country it has been adopted 
by a great number of leading architects for Public and Private Buildings, Hotels, Schools, Hospitals, 
Theatres, Mills, Warehouses, Breweries, Shops, Villas, Dwelling-houses, &e. og 

The temperature of the rooms immediately beneath the roof is more even in winter and summer 
than under any other roof.. When properly laid repairs are never required, and ‘all roofs are 
guaranteed, The roof-surface can be used as a garden, or for any other purpose. The cost of 
construction is less than even for a slate or tiled roof. a me 
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SHEET ASPHALTE for DAMP-COURSE, WATERPROOFING VAULTS, BRIDGES, 
TUNNELS, &c., is manufactured ready for use in lengths of 40 feet, and any width up to 40 
inches, being more convenient than the usual damp-course slabs, and saving laps. Price lower and 
quality much superior to any similar article in the market. Se, 
) SHEET ASPHALTE for ROOFING SHEDS, LIGHT BUILDINGS, &c., and for 
SARKING under slates or tiles, manufactured in five different qualities and in rolls of 15 super> 
ficial yards. It is easily laid, very inexpensive, much superior to felt roofing, and requires no 
annual coating. ey 


Full particulars, Catalogues, Detail Sketches, Estimates, re Vulcanite Roofing ; Samples, Prices, &c., 
re Sheet Asphalte, free. : 


THE PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING & ASPHALTE CO.,LTD. 


7 
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NT Al Pact ms ‘ /° 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.We) ijryi psf 

a etiam © < + Wiquiries from the North of England,'Soot/and, and Ireland, please address to Laganvale, Belfast. 
iA aaa We PRZAUN Agents wanted in all districts where not yet represented for: laying of Vulcanite Roofs and Sale of Sheet Asphalte. 
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trading corporation and had not to repay the capital by instal- 
ments the profits for the year to rank as dividends would 
exceed 5,000/. The total amount of. capital expended up ‘to 
the present is 100,167/. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


MEMORIAL-STONES in connection with the new Congrega- 
tional church at Hednesford have been laid. ‘The church is to 
accommodate 300 worshippers, and will cost close on 1,000/. 


AT Seaforth the foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
church has been laid by Dr. Whiteside, Bishop of Liverpool. 
The church will be erected at.a cost of 10,568/., and seating 
accommodation will be provided for 600. 

A NEW church is to be erected in the Springfields district of 
Wolverhampton in place of a mission church, and the schools 
are to be enlarged. The. cost of the church is estimated at 
3,000/., and the school enlargement 1,000/. 

GoopD progress is being made with the extension of the 
Guildhall School of Music and it is hoped that it will be ready 
for opening in July. . The cost of the extension, which includes 
a theatre, will be about 20,000/., which is about the amount ex- 
pended on the original building. 

A MEETING of Bolton joiners was held on Friday evening 
‘to consider the present dispute. 
Easter ‘Monday as a holiday, and increase in overtime rate, an 
addition to the sum allowed for lodging money, and thé intro- 
duction of an apprentice rule. The employers gave.way on 
all points except the apprentice rule. 
any restriction of the number of apprentices. They, however, 
have agreed that in future apprentices shall be bound. This 
was accepted by the men, and a strike will now be averted, 


THE River Wear Commissioners have under consideration 
two schemes for enlarging the docks at Sunderland;, To 
accomplish the first scheme it will be necessary to enlarge the 
entrance to the Hendon Dock and to cut away the dock- 
master’s house. This will mean an expenditure of some 
100,000/. The other scheme is to.extend the existing ,Hendon 
Dock, which would probably mean an outlay of some 200;600/. 
The former scheme is considered the more practicable. 

ON Tuesday morning a fatal accident occurred near Crab 
Tree Wharf, Fulham Palace Read. Some building operations 


PURE WATER AND 


ARTESIAN & “CANADIAN” TUBE WELLS 


Are the ONI.Y SURE SOURCES 


The operatives demanded’ 


They declined to allow’ 


were taking place and a party of workmen were digging a large 
hole for foundation purposes. Three of them ascended. a 
ladder, and a fourth, a labourer, named Brown, residing at St, 
Thomas’s Road, Fulham, in ‘attempting to do the same lost his 
grip and clutched at a beam. This slipped, causing some half 
a dozen tons of earth to fall upon the unfortunate man. Agsist- 
ance was soon at hand, but it was quite an hour before he could. 
be rescued, and then life was extinct. 


THE memorial-stone of the new chapel in connection with 
Queen Anne’s School, Caversham, was laid last week. The 


chapel, which is in course of erection, is to be of red brick 


relieved with stone dressings. It will be 70 feet by 30 feet, and 
has seating accommodation for just over 200 persons. . The 
estimated cost is 3,000/. "The building is of the Late Decorated 
style, and will contain several handsome windows, richly | 
moulded. There will be a raised chancel and the floor will be 
paved with wood blocks. The roof will be open timber covered 
in with Dinorwic slates. An organ chamber will be at an 
elevation from. the ground, and will be connected with a key- 
board below by an electric apparatus. The work is being 
carried out by Messrs. Lewis Brothers, builders, Reading, from 
designs by Sir Arthur Blomfield & Sons, architects. Mr. 
Roberts is clerk of the works. ‘ ae 

IT has been decided in connection with the rebuilding of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle to make the main building some-: 
what smaller than before, and to increase the number and 
seating capacity of the various additional class-rooms and 
vestries. It is calculated: that the total cost will be 42,000/,, 
and as the original buildings were only insured to the extent 
of 22,000/., it is necessary to raise about 20,000/, a fair 
proportion of which has already been subscribed. 
original tabernacle was erected for 30,000/., and the extra 
required for rebuilding is attributed to the greater cost of 
building materials, as well as to certain expenses which will be 
imperative owing to modern laws regarding frontage, exits and 
other important details. ; 


ART-METAL AT WESTMINSTER. 


A PARTICULARLY interesting and admirably-arranged exhibition 
of art-metal work was opened at the Royal Aquarium, West- 
minster, on Friday last. It 


collection of the former can hardly fail to be a source of delight 


CONSTANT SUPPLY. 


of PURE WATER. — : 


Pure Water is essential to health and.to the successful management of Country Houses, Estates, Farms, Hotels, and,Public Institutions. 
For Advice, Inspections, Plans and Estimates, Well-boring Operations, and Water Softening Apparatus, apply to 


NEILL & BOOTH, Hydraulic Engineers. 
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examples of ancient and modern work. The magnificent loan 
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“SONS, LIMITED, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS. 
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Estimates, Plans, and Surveys made | 
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HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-98-94-95-97.—Awarded the Royal Photographio Sooiety’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 
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to artist and amateur. alike, containing as: it does so. many 
exquisite specimens of arms, armour, ecclesiastical and domestic 
relics. The Queen sends some superb examples of the former 
in the complete suit of Prince Henry of Wales, 


steel armour which belonged .to. the Earl of Essex 
Edward VI. 


were recently 
washed over and obscured. The medallions are very elaborate 


Her Majesty has also sent the five plaques which 


designs in high relief, and the subjects are representations 
_ of occurrences 


in the career of Louis XIV., the Grand 
Monarch himself being the principal figure in,each panel. The 
medallions are nearly 3 feet in diameter, and their date of 
production is attributed to a time shortly after the Peace of 
Nimeguen, when that king was at the height of his power and 
prosperity. Some 
contributed by Sir Noel Paton. 
is lent by the Duke of Norfolk. The Dean of Westminster has 
lent a Henry VII. helmet. The “Sallad,” a helmet of the 
period of the Wars of the Roses, and the property of the Muni- 
cipality of Coventry, 1s of considerable interest. It owes its 
preservation to the use made of it in the Godiva pageants. 
Another very remarkable object is the steel armour of a foot 
man-at-arms of one of the Picardy bands in the time of 
Francis I. The Duke of Westminster lends a fine suit of 
armour, which has never been publicly shown before. Other 
contributors are Lord Zouche, Lord Leconfield, Lord de Lisle, 
the Maidstone Museum, Mr. Garraway Rice and Mr. Davies. 
There are many other important exhibits, amongst which we 
may name a helmet curiously illustrated by a woodcut of Albert 
Diirer. There are numerous fine specimens of modern work, 
and to these we shall refer at length next week. 


St. Thomas A Becket’s chalice 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


As many as ninety-nine applications came before the Glasgow 
Dean of Guild Court at the last sitting, and although that 


number has been exceeded, the valuation of the proposed | 
buildings and alterations, 273,000/,, is the highest on record in | 
the court. Two of the plans presented to the court were for | 
the erection of a building 92 feet high and another 119 feet | 


high. The master of works objected to these plans being 


found at Kew. These veléevi had been colour- | 


beautiful swords and rapiers have been | 


| fire, as the pressure of the 
son of James I., | 
_ a specimen of the most elaborate damascening in gold ; a suit. 
of fine 
and another beautiful suit supposed to have been made for 


| 


passed owing to the great height of the proposed buildings, 
which, he said, would constitute a serious danger in case. of 
mains was only sufficient to send: 
water to a height of 73 feet. The plans for the 92 feet building 
were passed, but the court thought it advisable to delay con- 
sideration of the others. Mr. AJexander Muir, builder, reported 
to the court that the undamaged walls at Messrs. Hatrick’s 


| premises in Renfield Street, which were recently destroyed by 


fire, were quite substantial enough to carry an additional storey, ; 
and the court granted the application of the firm to reconstruct , 
the building. Among the other applications granted were :— 
By Rev. E. B. Hewatt to erect a mission church in South 
Coburg Street, to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Glasgow 
to erect schools in North Street, to the School Board of Glasgow 
to make alterations on and additions to buildings in Sauchiehall 
Street, to the Corporation of Glasgow to erect a water tower at 
Bilsland Drive, Maryhill, and to various proprietors and builders 
to erect about fifteen different blocks of buildings to be occu-+ 
pied as shops, stores or dwelling-houses. 


ERRORS IN TENDERS. 


THE United States Circuit Court for the northern district of | 
New York has handed down a decision in a case. which 
attracted considerable attention several years ago, and, by virtue , 
of the action of the court mentioned, seems destined to become . 
one of special interest to, contractors for public work of any, 
class. _On December 23, 1892, bids were opened by represen- 
tatives of the city of Rochester, N.Y., for the construction of a 
waterworks conduit. The specifications allowed bidders to, 
make tenders for work on two different routes. One of the 
bidders, the Moffett, Hodgkins & Clarke Company, by a mis-., 
take Of its engineer, bid on one route 50 cents per cubic yard 
for earth excavations in open trenches, when it intended to bid 
76 Cents, and 1°50 dols. for earth excavation in tunnel, when it 
intehded to bid 15 dols. Judge Coxe, in his opinion, states 
that the proof of these mistakes is clear, explicit and undis- | 


| puted. As soon as the item proposing to do the work for 


50 cents was read at the meeting when the tenders were opened, 
the*company’s engineer stated it was an error. The city autho-.. 
rities refused to let the company withdraw its bid, and finally a 
suit was brought by the company against the city to obtain , 
relief. 
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BUCHAN’S PATENT 


E.G. 
FIXED VENTILATORS 


, THE BEST IN THE MARKET. | | Gaver ereean, = 
ee et eae Fe, eee (fia | ‘London Showroom—155 Queen Viotoria St., E.6 
1uS ra e rice | 1stSs—wl alculating entiliation ormulia—tree | f } ; 
es. : from aru ||! | | G. WRIGHT & CO: 
W. P. BUCHAN, 36 Renfrew Sti, GLASGOW. L-822—] |Have-at the above address the largest Show- 


‘rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

‘Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

|pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, - Gates, 

| Railings, &c. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING, HOT-WATER WORK, COIL CASES, 
“ Burton Weir” Tile.Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANCE,” 
oo < © With Lifting Fire. . 
~|_ WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854. 
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The question at issue was plain and simple. Should the 
complainant be held to an erroneous bid, by which it was 
agreed to do certain work for the city of Rochester for 
63,800 dols. less than was intended? The counsel for the 
defendants said in their brief:—“ We admit that the evidence 
of the complainant shows that Mr. Burlingame entered in his 
proposal sheets certain figures and numbers different’ from 
those which he intended to make, and that the'defendants have 
no evidence to contradict his testimony.” The’ facts being 
undisputed the question is one’ of law,’and in deciding the 
legal principles involved Judge Coxe, who wrote the opinion, 
gives the city of Rochester somewhat scathing treatment. 

The counsel for the defence conceded that were the dispute 
between individuals, the one making the proposal could 
undoubtedly withdraw it any time before its“acceptance by the 
person ‘to whom it was made, but the rule was different where 
competitive proposals ‘were invited for public work. Why this 
difference the court was unable to perceive, for the law is based 
upon broad general rules applicable alike to individuals and 
corporations, and a party dealing with a municipal corpora- 
tion should not be held to the strict letter of his agree- 
ment where he would be released if dealing with an 
individual. It was. argued in this case that, although relief 
might be granted in ether circumstances, none was _ possible 
here, becapse-the city’s charter says :—“ Neither the principal 
nor sureties on any bid or bond shall have the right to with- 
draw or cancel-the same until the board shall have let the con- 
tract for which such bid is made and the same shall have been 
duly executed.” The court ruled that this clause was not 
applicable to the facts in this case, for the complainant was not 
endeavouring “to withdraw or cancel a bid or bond.” The 
complainant held that the bid upon which the defendants acted 
was not its bid, and that the complainant was no more 
responsible for it than if it had been the mistake of a copyist 
or printer. The court supported this view and said:—“If the 
defendants are correct in their contention there is absolutely 
no redress for a bidder for public work, no matter: how 
aggravated or palpable his blunder. The moment his pro- 
posal is opened by the executive board he is held as in a grasp 
of steel. There is no remedy, no escape. If, through an error 
of his clerk, he has agreed to do work worth 1,000,000 dols. for 
10 dols., he must be held to the strict letter of his contract, 


while equity stands by with folded hands and sees him driven | 


into bankruptcy. The defendants’ position admits of no com- 
promise, no exception, no middle ground.” 


The counsel for the defence argued that the mistakes were 
not mutual, and therefore there was no ground of equitable 
cognisance, but the court ruled that the complainant did not 
seek to alter a contract, but to be relieved from an uncon- 
scionable bid by its cancellation. ‘“ Equity,” said Judge Coxe, 
“cannot reform an agreement unless both parties were 
mistaken, but it can interfere to prevent the enforcement of an 
unjust agreement induced by the mistake of one party.” 

It was also ‘contended for the defence that the complainant 
had an adequate remedy at law, but this’ objection did not’ 
appeal strongly to the court in a case where all the parties were 
on the record, where ali the facts bearing upon the transaction 
had been collected with great diligence and expense, and 
where the questions in dispute had been fully debated. In such 
circumstances the court should not, unless clearly compelled to. 
do so, adopt a course which would render all this labour and 
expense of no avail, and Judge Coxe was of the opinion that if 
a court of law could not declare the proposal rescinded for’ 
mistake it would be compelled to treat the complainant as in 
default. He decided, therefore, that the complainant was 
entitled to a decree rescinding his proposals. : 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NORTH BRIDGE, 
EDINBURGH. 


AT the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court on May 25, Mr. 
W. Drummond presented on behalf of Messrs. John 
Ritchie & Co., proprietors of the Scotsman newspaper, to pull 
down the buildings occupying the west side of North Bridge 
Street, extending from the south abutment of the New North 
Bridge to the High Street. Mr. Clyde appeared for the 
National Bank of Scotland, and applied for a continuation of 
the application so far as it regarded the blocks of buildings 
adjoining the accesses to Milne Square—one entering from the 
High Street and the other from North Bridge Street. He 
mentioned that the Bank had raised an action of interdict 
against the town to prevent these accesses being shut up on 
account of rights belonging to or claimed by the Bank. Mr. 
Alexander Mathieson appeared on behalf of the Equitable Loan 
Company of Scotland, whose offices enterfrom Milne Square. He 
stated that the plan lodged by the petitioners had been borrowed 
by the solicitors of the Bank, and he had not been able to see 
it in consequence, and that, while the petitioners proposed 
to defer the pulling-down of the premises occupied at present 
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| by his clients; it was not clear that they would not remove the | have exercised: an influence out ofall proportion to their 
stair and’ close the pend entering from High Street.. Mr. Clyde | numbers, which, relative to non-unionists or free labourers, are 
| applied for an order that the petitioners should lodge their as one to nine; and the tendency of all trade unionists is to 
| title, but it was explained that the conveyance by the town in | use their power in a way subversive of true liberty, and, in the 
_ favour of the petitioners was in ordinary course lying with the | end, fatal to trade and industry and suicidal to themselves. 
town clerk as keeper of the burgh register of Sasines, and that | Trade union leaders at the present time are busily engaged in 
the Bank solicitors could have access to it. The Court granted | perfecting their organisation by bringing about a great federa- 
warrant for pulling-down the buildings, with the exception of | tion of trade unions, with the ultimate aim—to use» words 
_ that portion adjoining the stair and pend forming the accesses | accepted by Mr. John Burns as a true definition of the objects 
to Milne Square. Consideration of the latter portion was held | of modern trade unionism—of “ getting all the instruments of 
_ over till next court day. The petitioners, it appeared, had production into the hands of a labour-governed State”; in 
| obtained a warrant of the magistrates to erect hoardings round | plainer, less sonorous phraseology, to get:tid of capitalists and 
the whole site, and it was explained that the operations of the | employers other than the Government for the time being in 
_ contractors for the demolition of the buildings would be com- | power. vote: 
| menced on Monday. Certain tenements had a right of occu- | Without, then, equal activity and theestablishment of a 
| 


pation up to the removal term of Whit Sunday—Saturday, | similar organisation on the part of employéts; all liberty—alike 
May 28—and for that reason the demolition work could only | of capital and labour—will go by the boatt Free labour will 
commence on the following Monday morning. A warrant was | be crushed, trade unions will be omnipotent, and private capital 
also granted to the Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited, to | will be “nationalised”—in simple English, stolen ; or it will 
take down buildings at the corner of North Bridge Street and | save itself by the transfer of industries to foreign lands. to the 
High Street (east side). great detriment of the trade of the United Kingdom and to the 
injury of the native workman. The dangers that thus threaten 
employers, capitalists, free labourers and the national well- 
Ta being can, it is believed, only be successfully combated by 
FREE LABOUR PROTECTION ASSOCIATION taking a leaf out of the trade unionists’ book and forming a 
. great defensive organisation of capitalists and free labourers 
THE following memorandum to “all employers and employers’ | such as this Association is, striving outside of party politics, to 
associations” has been issued by the Earl of Wemyss on | bring about, and towards which it has, in so short a time, 
behalf of the Council of the Free Labour Protection Associa- | worked with so great success. 
‘tion, of which he is the chairman :— Hitherto each industry conducting its self-defence in 
All employers of labour and persons interested in the free- | Parliament without any reference to the others has, on almost 
dom of labour and in social economic questions, who may have | every occasion, failed to oppose the full force of the movement 
read the enclosed report, cannot fail to have been impressed | towards State socialism, with the result. that’ nearly all the 
with the necessity for the formation of the Free Labour Pro- | industries in the country have successively suffered at the 
tection Association, whose aim is to associate, as far as possible, | hands of the State an increasing loss of their self-government. 
for consultative and practical purposes, the federations of | By focussing the forces of these industries into a system of 
employers representing the various industries of the United | mutual defence, and by forming a purely commercial party in 
Kingdom. They will further have noted the important and | Parliament entirely independent of party politics, but prepared 
useful work already accomplished in the first year of its exist- | to. cast a solid vote whenever the industries are improperly 
ence, and will understand the unlimited power for good | assailed, the Free Labour Protection Association hopes to 
such an Association would exercise in all labour and | succeed in resisting the principle of State socialism in all 
social economic questions, alike over Governments, Parlia- | instances where it is sought to be applied. 
ment and public opinion, if it received sufficient support, Occasional conferences will be held, to be attended by the 
financial and other, from those most interested therein. | chairmen of federations and associations, to decide on_the 
Hitherto, through their organisation, members of trade unions | policy to be adopted with respect to legislative proposals of an 
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injurious character, or to any 


aggressive action on the part of 
trade unions. © 


In regard to labour difficulties and strikes, the Association 


undertakes to supply, wherever possible, competent workmen 
to take the place of men on strike. The Association has at its 
command hundreds of trained men, ex-policemen, &c., and 
these can be mobilised in a few hours and despatched to any 
district where their services may be needed to protect 
employers and workmen against intimidation and violence at 
the hands of trade union pickets. 

I would, then, in the name of the Council, venture to urge 
all who love liberty—the liberty alike of employers and em- 
ployed, who hate tyranny, individual or collective, and who 
believe that national progress and the true well-being of all 
classes depend upon the security of capital, the encouragement 
of private enterprise and freedom of labour—to give their sup- 
port to an Association formed, as this is, in furtherance of these 
righteous ends. In writing thus, I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that the Association must in no way be considered as 
hostile to trades unions as such. It is only against the 
tyrannical exercise of their power and their interference with 
the rightful liberty of employers and workmen that our efforts 
are, and will be, directed. As for myself, I was a member of 
the Trades Union Commission that legalised trades unions, 


COVENTRY BY-LAWS. 


IN March last, says the Coventry Herald, the Coventry and 
District Builders’ Association sent a communication. to the 
general works committee calling attention to various require- 
ments of the city engineer “with regard to workmen’s_ houses, 
and to the unnecessary expense and impracticability of these 
requirements.” The city engineer was instructed by the com- 
mittee to report upon the several points raised by the Associa- 
tion, and the whole matter referred to a sub-committee. The 
report of the sub-committee has been presented by the general 
works committee to the Town Council and adopted. The sub- 
committee in their report, which is mainly based upon that of 
the engineer, are mainly concerned with conclusions ; they do 


not at any length go into the reasons advanced by the engineer. 


for the attitude he has, since his appointment, taken up upon 
the question of the building by-laws, nor did they make men- 
tion of important observations he includes in his report as to 
the general system of sewering in the city. 
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In his report the engineer deals with the complaints of the | 


Builders’ Association servéatim. The first grievance was that 
“Tt is required now that there shall be a manhole, syphon and 
vent shaft to every house, and also one and in some cases two 
manholes on the maindrain.” This is the engineer’s reply :-— | 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that we are askinz for a 
manhole to be provided to each house. This is simply not the 
fact. What is required is that a suitable pipe, shaft or dis- 
connecting chamber shall be provided to each house between 
such house and the sewer or so-called “ main drain.” ( 
is a very wide difference indeed between a manhole and a dis- 
connecting chamber as to shape, size, construction and cost, 
and a greater difference still between a manhole or shaft. In 
practice disconnecting chambers only built of brickwork have 
hitherto been constructed, and this is undoubtedly the most 
preferable mode of complying with the by-laws. — 
The next contention of the Builders’ Association was that 
“there is nothing in the by-laws which asks for this,” 7.2. the 
provision of a manhole, syphon and vent shaft. This is Mr, 
Swindlehurst’s reply :—“ The by-laws do not demand, in the 
case of a row of cottages,a manhole to be placed on each 
house-drain, and this has never been done. Such a demand 
would, in my opinion, be unjustifiable, and is unnecessary, but 
as it has never been made there is no really no point in the 
argument. What is required is that a suitable pipe, shaft or 
disconnecting chamber shall be provided on each house 
drain.” NE 
The engineer goes on to say that the by-laws relating to this 
matter are sufficiently explicit, and quotes by-laws 62 and 64, 
and Nos. 7 and 8 of the “ Regulations to be attended to by ail 
persons carrying out works of drainage,” adopted by the City | 
Council in September last as laying down this provision. He 
adds :—“ The requirements of the by-laws and regulations are 
set out so very explicitly that it is difficult to conceive how the 
Association can be under such a misapprehension as their 
statement appears to indicate, for it is an undoubted fact that 
the Council have ample powers for every requirement which has 
been asked for or enforced.” : 
The next point of the Association was that the system “ts 
not workable, there not being a sufficient flush” to clean the’ 
syphons, &c. The engineer looks upon that contention as 
being by far the most important urged by the Association, The 
building by-laws now in force in the city, he says, were adopted 
by the City Council in 1891. These by-laws are based on, and 
in fact are almost a copy of, the model by-laws issued by the 
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uthorities. Until recently it has not been the practice in the 
sity to insist on the carrying out of the particular by-laws under 
-onsideration in their entirety. In almost all cases in Coventry 
where houses have been built in rows and streets it has been 
the practice to lay a sewer under the private land at the rear of 
the houses, and into this the several drains from the adjacent 
houses are connected. In one case as many as forty-four 
houses have been connected to such a sewer, whilst in other 
‘cases the number varies down to three or four. In the case 
‘mentioned by the Builders’ Association twenty-five houses are 
intended to be connected to the same sewer. The practice has 
been to allow two houses to discharge into the same connection, 
‘and the latter has been connected direct to the sewer without 
any pretence of disconnecting the houses from such sewer. A 
‘disconnecting arrangement has been interposed in many cases 
on the line of the sewer at a point somewhere near its outfall, 
where such sewer discharges into the sewer in the public streets. 


On this sewer at the rear of the buildings certain manholes or | 


inspection chambers have in some cases been constructed. As 
regards the ventilation of the house drains here again the by- 
laws have not been enforced. It has been deemed sufficient to 
erect a vent-pipe to every four or five houses, and in certain 
cases this number has been greatly exceeded. 

Referring to the question of ventilation, the engineer says : 
—Tt is the dictum of the Local Government Board that drains 
and sewers should be independently ventilated. It is held that 


the responsibility of ventilating the sewers belongs to the | 
Authority, and should not be put upon the owners, whilst the | 


responsibility of ventilating the house drains is the duty of the 

owners of the property. 

means of ventilators on the sewers, and intercepting traps and 
_yent pipes on the house drains. It is not difficult to conceive 
that any attempt to ventilate the public sewers through the 
house drains may, especially in certain of the more elevated 
parts of the city, result in a very great nuisance being created, 


and a large volume of sewer gas being discharged in the imme- | 


diate proximity of dwellings in these parts. The provision of a 
disconnecting arrangement on the house drains has for its 
object the prevention of this danger. . . . That being so, and 
while personally I have a perfectly open mind on the question, 
I feel that whilst the by-laws stand as they now do, the 
responsibility of advising your committee to allow this im- 
portant sanitary requirement to be disregarded is altogether 
too grave for me to accept.” 


Local Government Board in 1877 for the guidance of local | 


It is sought to accomplish this by | 
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The engineer expresses himself as. unable to accept the 


| statement of the Association that the carrying out of, this re- 


quirement was going to “incur a never-ending stoppage of 
drains ;” he preferred to be guided by the practical experience 
of other towns where the system had been in very extensive 
operation for many years. Stoppages do of course occur even 
as they sometimes do in drains where no syphons exist or as 
they do in even the best-class houses, but these are almost 
invariably due to improper usage or bad construction. The 


| experience of other towns does not show that any serious 


danger need be apprehended on this ground, and if this is so 
elsewhere, why should any exceptional danger result in 
Coventry? The Builders’ Association state the tenants are 
very careless ; quite so, but are the householders in Coventry 
less intelligent on these matters or more careless than the 
dwellers in other towns? He submitted to the sub-committee 
drawings and samples of properly constructed syphons, as well 
as samples of faultily constructed syphons, which are sometimes 
used in the city, and they recommended that the committee 
should adopt the properly constructed syphon submitted as a 
standard pattern, and should insist upon syphons of that pattern 
being used in all new buildings. 

The next point of the Association was the question of cost. 
“The cost (it was asserted) of this work added to the already 
stringent by-laws makes it impossible to build houses so that 
the rents will be within the reach of the working classes.” The 
opinion of the engineer is given as follows :—“ Some of the 
builders take much personal -interest in the drainage and 
sanitary arrangements of the houses they erect ; in such cases 
there has been no difficulty in getting all the requirements of 
the by-laws efficiently carried out. These requirements may 
increase the prime cost of the buildings somewhat, but this is a 
wise éXpenditure, as the public are beginning to fully recognise 
the danger of occupying insanitary dwellings and to place a 
proper value on good sanitary work. In the practical applica- 
tion of the whole of the building by-laws, I can assure your 
committeé that it is always my endeavour to apply them ina 
fair, reasonable and practical manner, and so as to save the 
builders the slightest unnecessary expense.” The engineer 
shows that the total additional cost imposed upon builders by 
those requirements as compared with the practice hitherto 
obtaining amounts to about 2/. 5s. 6d. per house. That included 
the cost of providing a separate ventilating shaft for each house. 
How far this additional expenditure was likely to affect rents 
the committee, he says, would be able to judge. 
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The next complaint of the Association was that more man- 
holes were required than were necessary, and that “there is 
danger to traffic. by the use of those unnecessary manholes, 
Some of our streets aré one mass of manholes, and are ‘very 
dangerous.” The engineer, in his reply, states that under the 
specification for the construction of sewers in new streets 
adopted by the Council in September last it was laid down 
that junction manholes should be provided at each junction of 
sewers, and manholes at every change of direction or gradient. 
In no case should the distance between manholes exceed 
150 feet. It was the universal practice of all engineers 
of standing that the sewers should be laid in straight lines 
from point to point, and that manholes or ventilating ‘shafts 
should be provided at these points. That was settled beyond 
question. many years ago, and he was much astonished that 
any exception should be taken to this very necessary require- 
ment. 


sewer inspection. 

The engineer says he has been having systematic inquiry 
made into the general: condition of the Coventry sewerage 
system, and says:—“I findsuch conditions obtain as will render it 
desirable to consider the whole question broadly so soon'as my 
investigations are complete. ... A great number of the exist- 
ing sewers have insufficient manholes upon them. This makes 
their examination and general inspection and ‘maintenance a 
matter of very serious difficulty.. There will, I fear, be much 
to be done in regard to the existing sewers at an early date. 
That being so, it appears to me imperative that in the cOnstruc- 
tion of new sewers such means should be taken by the provision 
of manholes for their efficient’ ventilation and cleansing-as’the 
circumstances of the case demand. The requirements of the 
Corporation regulations are not excessive, and are. practically 
in line with the regulations of all other towns which claim 
to have any pretension to sanitary progress. . 
sewers are constructed under private lands at the back cf_the 
property, and the liability for their repair rests with the Corpora- 
tion. We are frequently called upon to remove obstructions 
in these main drains, and for this purpose we have to enter 
the private lands. If a manhole is not in existence it neces- 
sitates the opening down to the drain. This, in cases ofthis 
kind, can only be done by consent, and may, in addition, involve 
compensation to the owner or tenant of the land interfered 
with. The construction of proper manholes at the. proper 
places and required distances would obviate all ‘this, would 
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On most of the existing sewers the trouble was that 
manholes were so few as to seriously interfere with the work of' 


.. Many of the 


% 
yer A 


render the system more complete, 
should be done. 
I find from returns recently compiled by the | 
missioners, it appears that of 202 towns the sewers 
one towns are ventilated by surface grids, of seventy-six towns 


As regards the question of sewer ventilation, — 
of seventy: $ 
by surface grids combined with vertical pipes, 


either ventilated by other systems or not ventilated at all. 11. 
will be seen from this that 147 of whe aes ae 


ventilation of sewers either wholly or partially upon openings — 


and is undoubtedly what 

Douglas Com- | 
: lp and of twenty- ;_ 
nine by columns and shafts, the remaining twenty-six being i | 


‘the 202 towns rely for the _ 


( (June'3, 1898, A | 


at the surface level. 


This is’ the system contemplated by the 


requirements of the Council’s regulations, and I cannot advise 


your committee to vary this.” 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially fer this Jourus by ) | 


Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, WC, 


from whom all particulars and information relating to 


Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


11104. Julius Frederick. Moore. Pollock, for, “Improve. 
similar articles.” Sr gs 
11113. James Robert Cooper, for “Improved decorative — 
process in plaster or cements.” F 3 ee 
11146. Carl Kern, for “ An improved chimney cowl,” _ 
11170. Albert Taylor, for “Improvements in and in 
connection with hydraulic presses and in the manufacture 
thereby of artificial stone slabs or the like. pase le ae 
11233. Adam Adams, for “An improved screen or sieve.” — 
11281. Franklyn Wise Howorth, for “Improvements in 
turning laths for producing round, oval, polygonal and other 
shapes upon wood, metal and other substances,” ~ Er 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ments in machinery for the manufacture of bricks, tiles andother _ 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
I 


E Yi i, 


Meshes from ith in. to 6 in. wide. Strands from 24 B. Ww. 
to yath im. thickness of steel, _ : 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied toa large number of importan . 
Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 4 


FOR SOLID PLASTER . PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded Meta 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof. — 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for wall 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &0,—n 
oracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. F ue 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable result 
and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to. 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded Meta 


ia not liable to crack or fallaway through changes of temperature, 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to th 
Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom. . 


Roya 
ORNAMENTAL. STRONG. CHEAP; 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It can b 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering an 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. | 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, than an 
other description of metal lattice-work. i ‘ j oe 

BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effec 
is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and th 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices, : ; 


be obtained on application. Also copy 0 
CATALOGUES AND, PRIOE LISTS en mca onto, icp 


IN OONORETE. f 


THE EXPANDED METAL COM Lto. 
39 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, B.C... 


Telegraphic Address; * Distend, London” © ~~ > “-qvorks2WEST HARTLEPOOL; ~~ 
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THE 


Architect and Goowtract Beyorter. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


‘WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to 
arise in connection with the law, practice rules and 
procedure under the above Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has made 
the subject @ special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the coiumns of this paper any questions relating to 
the complicated matters arising from the provisions of 
this difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed ‘‘ LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of ‘‘The Architect,’ 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


bene a 


; EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

_ publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*, * As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 
To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 


-Pooms.—A new handsome Reading Case ean be supplied 


at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BuDE.—Designs are invited for laying out a building estate 
of about 100 acres. 


Mr. F. J. Ackland, 22 Clare Street, ‘Bristol. 


GLASGOW.—Aug. 15,—Designs are invited for the exhibi- 
tion buildings to be erected on sites in the Kelvingrove Park 
and Bunhouse Ground. A premium of 200/. will be awarded 
to the author of the design considered first in merit, second and 
third premiums of r50/. and t1oo/. respectively. Mr. H. A. 
Hedley, general manager and secretary, 141 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow. 

LINSLADE. —July 1.—Plans, specifications and estimates are 
required for dealing with sewage disposal and water supply. 
Particulars from P. 4 Platten, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. 

PENSHURST,—June 30.—Designs for six three-bedroomed 
cottages (preference for three pairs), Particulars of Mr. J. 
Escombe, Penshurst, Tonbridge. 

SALFORD.—Aug. 16.—Designs for three chapels, offices, 
lodge, entrance gates and boundary walls at proposed cemetery 
in Langley Road and Agecroft Road, Pendlebury. Premiums 
of 50/., 307. and 20/. respectively. Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Salford. 

STOCKHOLM.—Aug. 31.—Designs for railway station, 
Particulars from the “Offices of the Consulate, 27 Great Win- 
chester Street, London. 

WIDNES.—July 1.— Designs for laying-out park and recrea- 
tion-grounds. Premiums of 35, 10 and 5 guineas respectively 
for first, second and third. Mr. H. S. Oppenheim, Town Hall, 
Widnes. 

WARRINGTON. 
station, &c. 
Warrington. 


—July 2.—Designs for court-house, police 
Particulars from J. Lyon Whittle, Town Hall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERDEEN.—June 15.—For alterations and repairs at the 
Manse of Foveran. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, architects, 16 
Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


ABERDEEN.—June 16.—For erection of auction mart, Ellon. 
Mr. William Cowe, pecuuue ge Ellon. 

ABERDEEN.—June 13. 
Street. 


a school in Hanover 
Mr. Arthur Clyne, ict 123+ Union Street. 

ABERYSTWITH.—June 18.—For erecting a house and 
surgery at Queen’s Road. Messrs. George Jones -& Son, 
architects, 17 George Street, Aberystwith. 

ADDING HAM.—June 17.—-For alteration of Beacon. House 
and erection of a lodge and stable buildings. Messrs. Milnes 
& France, architects, “Bradford, 

BEDFORD.—June 14.—For extending the engine-room at 
the electricity works. Mr. T. S. Porter, town “clerk, Town 
Hall, Bedford. 

BERKHAMPSTEAD.—June 13.—For repairs at the work- 
house, infirmary, &c., High Street. Mr. Edward H. Adey, 
surveyor, Shrublands Terrace, Berkhampstead. 

BLACKBURN.—June 14.—For erection of the Accrington 
Road school. Messrs. Cheers & Smith, arehitecss, 24 Rich- 


‘| mond Terrace, Blackburn. 


BRADFORD.—June 13.—For ‘erection of a five-stall stable, 
cartshed, &c., in Picton Street, Manningham. Mr. Charles E. 
Marsden, architect, 3 3 John Street, Bradford. 


"BRED NTWOOD.—June 20.—For repair of a a bridge a at South 
Weald, known as Wright’s Bridge; erection of a new bridge in 
Shenfield Hall Lane; erection of posts and rails in Alexander 
Lane, Shenfield ; and kerbing the Crescent Road, South 
Weald, from Warley Road to ‘asylum gates. Mr. on Edgar 
Lewis, clerk, New Road, Brentwood. 

BRIDLING TON. june 16.—For erection of eight dwelling- 
houses on the east side of Waterworks Street. Mr. Samuel 
Dyer, architect, Bridlington Quay. 

Bury.—June 15.—For erection of an art gallery and public 
library at the junction of Moss Lane and Silver Street. Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Willoughby, architects, Manchester. 


NO RISK OF FIRE. 


_ PERFECT CONTROL OF: TEMPERATURE. 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING GO., 75 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. 


Pinker nn |. 


$$ 


STURTEVANT SYSTEM 


Warpgng and Ventilating. 
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CARLISLE.—June 30.—For restoration of Addingham 
‘Church. Mr. George Dale, architect, Carlisle. 

CARNFORTH.—June 16.— For erection of a slaughter-house, 
stables, &c. Mr. C. F. Thompson, architect, The Arcade, 
‘Lancaster. 

CERNE ABBAS.—June 18.—For erection of bathrooms to 

vagrant wards and new women’s bathroom, with hot and cold 
water supplies. Mr. Jem Feacey, architect, Dorchester. 

CHORLEY.—June 14.—For alterations and extensions, cells, 
drill-shed, &c., at the county police station. Mr. Henry Littler 
architect, County Offices, Preston. 

CLONMEL.—June 13.—For alterations and additions to 
Birdhill House. Mr. E. A. Hackett, architect, Clonmel. 

CORK.—June 13.—For completing new custom house. Mr. 
H. Williams, secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

DEWSBURY.—June 16.—For erection of five shops and 
offices in New Bridge Street. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, archi- 
tects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DUBLIN.—June 22.—For alterations and additions to the 
‘children’s home, Cabra. Mr. Morris, clerk of works, 24 Cabra 
Place. 

DURHAM.—June 15.—For erection of three self-contained 
houses, one house and shop, two lock-up shops and flat, in 
Ravensworth Road, Dunstcn. Mr. Hutchinson, Crosskeys 
Hotel, Dunston. 

DURHAM. 
“keeper’s house, &c. 
Plain. 

DURHAM.—June 20.—For erection of two tenement houses 
at Flint Hill. Mr. J. Moyle, architect, Hobson, Burnopfield. 

ELGIN.—June 16.—For additions and alterations at farm 
steading of Wester Coltfield. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, 
147 High Street, Elgin. 

ELGIN.—June 16.—For alterations at steading of Upper 
Hempriggs. Mr. Charles C. Doig, 147 High; Street, Elgin. 

ELGIN.—June 16.—For erection of cottages at Archiestown, 
Kinloss. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, 147 High Street, 
Elgin. 

ELy.—June 15.—For erection of a temporary wooden road 
bridge and an iron girder road bridge on brick piers, with a 
16ft. opening over the Lark Engine drain, for the Commis- 
sioners of Burnt Fen District. Messrs. Archer & Son, solici- 
ters, Market Place, Ely. 


16.—For erection of schools, chapel- 
Mr. D. M. Spence, Front Street, Annfield 


EpsoM.—June 27.—For erection of superstructure of a 
lunatic asylum for 2,000 patients and staff at Horton, near 
Epsom, Surrey. Mr. G. T. Hine, architect, 35 Parliament 
Street, S.W. 

EssEX.—June 20.—For erection and alteration of school 
buildings, Grays. Mr. C. M. Shiner, architect, 2 Walbrook, E.C. 


EXETER.—June 21.—For enlargement of the head post 
office. Messrs. Gardiner, Son & Theobald, 110 Great Russel] 
Street, WoC: 

HALIFAX.—June 15.—For erection of large farmhouse, &c., 
Southowram. Mr. Raymond Berry, architect, Arcade Cham: 
bers, Cheapside, Halifax. 


HALSTEAD.—June 16.—For erection of a tramps’ ward and 
other additions and alterations at the workhouse. Mr. R. L.. 
Hughes, clerk, Halstead. 


HARLESDEN.—June 14.—For construction of an under- 
ground convenience at High Street. Mr. O. Claude Robson, 
engineer, Public Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


HARROGATE.—For erection of house and stables, Leadhall 
Lane. Messrs. Bland & Bown, architects, North Park Road, 
Harrogate. 

HEYWoop.— June 
stables, for the gas committee. 
works, Heywood. 

IPSWICH.—For erection of a warehouse in the butter 
market. Mr. Frank Brown, 1 Princes Street, Ipswich. 


IRELAND.-—For rebuilding of Cherrybrook House. 
Tate, Blackpark, Manorhamilton. 


KEIGHLEY.—June 13.—For erection of a house adjoining 
Malsis Road. Messrs. Barber Hopkinson & Co., architects, 
Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley. 


KENDAL.—For various works required in rebuilding part of 
the Bull Hotel property, Sedbergh. Mr. John Hutton, archi- 
tect, &c., Kendal. 


KNARESBOROUGH.—June 20.—For erection of school build- 
ings and headmaster’s house. Messrs. Barrowcliffe & Allcock, 


15.—For erection of storeroom and 
Mr. W. Whatmough, Gas- 


Mr. R. 


| architects, Mill Street, Loughborough. 


KNUTSFORD.—June 27.—For erection of chapel, vagrant 
and imbecile wards, &c., and additions to present buildings at 
the workhouse. Mr. Robert J. M‘Beath, architect, Birnam 
House, Sale. 


THE SUNBURY 


Bincrustas' 


wlalton. 


NOVELTIES for 1898—FILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. per yard, 21” wide. 
“V.A.” (WICTORIAN ADJUSTABLE) CHILINGS, Solid, Deep Relief, Light, No Joints. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, tested and triumphant. 


The King of Wall- hangings. 


the market which is at the same time Solid in Colour, Solid in Relief, and Solid in Value. 
Write for Price Lists, Illustrations, &e., to 


Telephone No. 378$ 
Gerrard. 


LIMITED, 


Telegrams, 


VMELLOWES & CO.’S 


APSE R 


Kor Roofs of all Descriptions. 


WALL DECORATION. 


Is the only Wall Decoration on 


Ua Sole Patentees’ and Manufacturers, 
2 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


“ Linerusta- Walton, London.” 


OOF-GLAZING, 


Contractors. to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
ES Hu Tu ES? “nerey. ”’ Mi AUGHAN ’s 
‘rmen} SASHES AND FRAWIES | 2: "7% pee 


4}x3inh BACK DOOR FRAMES, «e Each. 
4'<3' TRANSOME DOOR FRAMES, 7: ==». 
1i-inn CUPBOARD FRONTS, 


Delivered to Carriers within two days, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Special Joinery Quoted for. —E 


All particulars Free. | 


es nad Loe, 


Ha eee 


4id. per Foot. 


Se TT <=> Victoria St 


none. EC: 


ZA | Sane 
\. DUF ww .s{56,BOTHWELL St ¢ 
A eS GLASCOW. _ 
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LANCASTER.—June 17.—For alteratios to Clapham Church, 
near Lancaster. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, Highgate, 
Kendal. 

LEAMINGTON.—June 20.—For erection of an engine-house 
at the Lillington pumping station, New Cubbington. Mr. H. 
Consett Passman, town clerk, Town Hall, Leamington. 


LEEDS.—For erection of extensions to mill, East Street. | 
Messrs. Ambler & Bowman, architects, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—June 20.—For alterations to the White Rose inn, | 
Woodhouse Street, and to the Woodman inn, Kirkstall. Mr. 
Thomas Winn, architect, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—June 25.—For erection of dead-meat market and 
abattoir and appurtenances thereto in New York Street and 
Harper Street. Mr. Walter Hanstock, architect, Branch Road, 
Batley. 

LEEDS.— For erection of a fourteen-stall stable, hay 
chambers, &c., in Bath Road, Holbeck. Mr. Edwin Hill, 
architect, 20 Lifton Street, Beeston Hill, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.—For removal of court-houses in Kempston | 
Street. Mr. Walter W. Thomas, architect, 15 Lord Street, 
Liverpool. 

LONDONDERRY.—June 15.—For erection of a farmhouse at 
Ardnagunoig, three miles from city. Mr. William M’Elwee, 
architect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Derry. 

MACCLESFIELD.—June 15.—For erection of steam laundry 
in Brough Street West. Mr. Proctor, solicitor, King Edward 
Street, Macclesfield. 

MANCHESTER.—June 18.—For alterations to and extension 
of the school and home in Charter Street. Messrs. Maxwell 
& Tuke, architects, 41 Corporation Street, Manchester. 

_ MANSFIELD.—For erection of Wesleyan school chapel at | 
Shirebrook. Mr. J. E. Goodacre, architect, 4 Stockwell Gate, | 
Mansfield. 

MOULSFORD.—June 17.—For excavating and foundation- 
works for proposed new buildings at the Berks County Asylum. | 
Mr. George T. Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, West- 
minster. 

Mucu HADHAM.—June 16.—For erection of a police station. | 
Specifications, &c., at the County Surveyor’s Office, 41 Parlia- | 
ment Street, Westminster, S.W. 

NELSON.—June 25.—For erection of a refuse destructor. | 
Mr. R. M. Prescott, town clerk, Town Hall, Nelson. 


| tions to the registry office. 


| power station at Kelham Island. 


NEW BROMPTON.—June 23.—For erection of drapery and 
art-furnishing stores at rear of 46 High Street. Mr. Ernest Ji 
Hammond, architect, 111 High Street, New Brompton. 

NEWSTEAD.—For erection of a Wesleyan chapel and 
boundary walls. Mr. J. E. Goodacre, architect, Stockwell Gate, 
Mansfield. 

NORTHALLERTON.—June 14.—For additions and _altera- 
Mr. Walker Stead, county 
surveyor, Northallerton. 

PORTSEA.—June 22.—For erection of the new church of 
St. Stephen. Mr. Reginald A. Crowley, architect, 22 High: 
Street, Croydon. 

Rrpon.—For conversion of bank house into house and shop, 
and pulling down of present banking premises and erection of 
new bank and managers house. Mr. Arthur A. Gibson, 
architect, 8 Cambridge Crescent, Harrogate. 

Rucpy.—June 18.—For alterations and additions at the 
workhouse infirmary. Mr. T. W. Willard, architect, Rugby. 


SCOTLAND.—July of farmhouse and 


11.—For erection 


| steading on the estate of Lochton, between Coupar Angus and 


Inchture. Messrs. Hope, Todd & Kirk, 119 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—June 13.-—For alterations and repairs on 
Craigfoodie Main steading, in the parish of Dairsie. Mr. 
David Storrar, architect, Cupar Fife. 

SCOTLAND.—June 13.—For erection of shambles in Lossie- 
mouth. Mr. John Milne, architect, Elgin. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 13.— For erection of buildings for electric 
Mr. Charles F. Wike, city 
surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

SOMERSET.—June 16.—For alterations and additions to the 
Coopers’ Arms Hotel, Highbridge. Mr. Joseph Spire, archi- 
tect, Glastonbury. 

SpILsBY.—For erection of Rural District Council offices. 
Plans and specifications at the Estate Offices, Spilsby. 

STOCKPORT.—June 22.—For erection of a laundry, &c., and 
anew wing to the Infirmary. Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby,. 
architects, 100 King Street, Manchester. 

STOCKPORT.—June 13.—For erection of greenhouse on, 
existing foundations at Vernon Park. Mr. John Atkinson, 
borough surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 


——$—$—. + 


ee 


SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd., 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, 8.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4, & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Billsof Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colourr. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUN'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 
a 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 


H ACCURACY AND _ DESPATCH. 
er cent. CHEAPHR. Lithography 


WIT 
Bqualto Lithography and 50 
at moderate rates. 
Architects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea 


OLDACRES & CO., ” CHANCERY. LAN, 
*y 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities ’ Box, 14’’x 9x5", 2s. each. 


R. @. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & OO.'S 


ALABASTER 
SAMFLES FREB. a LOC KS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
‘SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


ALL, MHDIUM, AND LARGER. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Dippers, Water Bottles; Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Bet Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, d&c., and 
_ Artists’ Materials of every desoription. 


Se a rs 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
_ Sole 4 gonts for the United Kingdom— 


‘M, ENRE | & SPOTTISWOODE, | | 


don-Great New Street, Fleet Street, 


QUANTITIES, é., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMES? STRECT, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. | 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post Td. 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,S.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


H. 1 MOUNTENEY & co., am: 


1810. 
LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. : 
GRaPHERS, and PRINTERS. 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM, 


UANTITIES, &c., ELEOTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff 


“Quantities'’ Box, 141n. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced,coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, Londor, EO 
LR nt 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every desoription of Artistio and Oommeroial 


Lithography exeouted on the Premises, 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


WEW-STREET SOUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds) 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 
| 73 inches wide). 


|POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds). 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampler. 


GEO, J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &o. 
PHOTO OOPIES. . PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
\Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster, 


Telephone No. 3,185. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Cartoons, London,”’ 
a ST 


EMORIALS TO THE DEAD.—Brasses,. 
Crosses, Fonts, Gravestones, Lecterns, 
Monuments, Church Plate, Pulpits, Reredoses, 
Standards, Tablets, Windows, &c. 
OLD MILITARY FLAGS netted and ar- 
ranged for preservation. 
THOS. PRATT & SONS, *°“xer'WoRkers, 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


LOCKS. = NOTICE 


J. GREEN & CoO., 
THE BIRMINCHAM CITY LOCK WORKS, 


» .236 BRADFORD. STREET. 


te 


All Green's and Green & Corn. 
forth’s Patents, which were for- 
merly manufactured by Young & 
Co., Victoria Works, and by J. 
Green & Co., of St, Mark’s Patent 
Lock Works, Wolverhampton. 

Suites to differ, and Master Keys, 
to pass, and Grand Master Key to 
lock all out when necessary are 
our Specialty, together with our 
Patent Knob to hold back Latch 
Bolt, instead of Slide or Pin and 
Chain. 

All Samples not paid for that are on 
the market are our property. 


GREEN’S PATENT.—To hold back Latch Bolt in Latches 
instead of Slide or Pin and Chain. 
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SWANSEA.—June 17.—For erection of a post office. Messrs. TEND ERS. 
Welch & Atkinson, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand. pace waa i anal E | 
WAKEFIELD.—June 15.—For erection of boiler-house, ' ALVERSTOKRE.. “+ 458 
engine-room, &c, at the asylum. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, | For enlargement of the board-room of the workhouse. Mr. 
county surveyor, Wakefield. H. F. A. SMITH, architect, Star Chambers, Gosport. 
WAKEFIELD, — For erection of five houses at Tingley C. J. Lear Se : . ; ; “1s £2074. O} 
Common, West Ardsley. Mrs. Crossland, Upper Green, West W. E. Lane see unl . , : . SBS YORE 


C. M. Dash . ‘ A F : “) 70'S 2791-0% O 
W. T. DuGAN, 8 Prince George Street, Portsea | ey 
(accepted ) . ; ; ee 


Ardsley, near Wakefield. 


WALES.—June 16.—For erection of chapel at Loughor. 
Mr. Daniel Davies, Upper Loughor. 


WALES.—For alterations, additions and repairs to Great ASHFORD. oe . 
Goitre farm buildings, near Pandy. Mr. E. A. Johnson, archi- | For supply and fixing of swings, &c., in the playgrounds of the 
tect, Abergavenny. district school. : 


WALES.—June 14.—For alterations and additions to the ROBINSON & FRANCIS, Ashford (accepted). ALG WBIGs 
Ivy Bush inn, Cwmaman. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, archi- BARGOED. . 255 Seat e e 


tects, GAIT abmen Street Mberdare, For erection of a chapel and schoolroom for the English 


A 4 eee? 2 : 
WANDSWORTH.—June 29.—-For erection of a nurses home Wesleyan Connexion. Messrs. AARON Davins & Son; 
at the infirmary, St. John’s Hill. Mr. Alfred N. Henderson, architects, Pontlottyn. ; 


clerk, Union Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth. Lewis Jones, Brithdir ; , ‘ : Fees to ae 
WELLINGBOROUGH.—June 14.—For repairs to Spike Island 


Cottage and the sewage farm house, Irthlingborough Grange. BATLEY. ares 

Mr. Edward Sharman, surveyor. For erection of four houses in Kalpin Hill Lane, Batley. Mr. - 
WEST HAM.—June 21.—For erection of a boundary wall ARTHUR A, STOTT, architect, Heckmondwike. 

and gates at the Abbey Mills pumping station. The Engineeyr’s Accepted tenders. E : 

Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. Blackburn & Hannam, Heckmondwike, mason and bricklayer. - 


: : G. Mann, Heckmondwike, carpenter and joiner, 
WoRKSOP.—June 15.—For erection of two public-houses. W. Walker, Heckmondwike, plumber and glazier, 
Mr. W. Allen, Victoria Square, Worksop. : Parkinson Bros., Heckmondwike, plasterer, 
WORKINGTON.— June 13.—For altering and enlarging J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. 
Mossdale House, Harrington Road. Mr. J. Eden, architect, W. M. Brearley, Heckmondwike, painter. 


Bridge Street, Workington. 


YARM.—June 14.—For widening of Leven Bridge. Mr. BISHOP AUCKLAND. = 8d 
Walker Stead, surveyor, Northallerton. For erection of thirteen houses in Etherley Lane. Mr, Wm. 
YORK.—June 25.—For erection of electric-light station. PERKINS, architect, Victoria Street, Bishop Auckland, 
Mr. A. Creer, city engineer, Guildhall, York. T, HILTON, Peel Street (accepted). 
a Watt Bros. 
R. Blackett & Son. , 
W. Hudson. 


G. H. Bell: | 


THE foundation-stones in Northumberland Street, New- T Manners. 


castle-on-Tyne, have been laid of a new Primitive Methodist 


chapel to seat 800, with a school attached with provision for _ BLACKHEATH. 
400. The total outlay will be 12,200/. towards which 7,500/, | For erection of residence. 
was obtained for the old premises. KENNARD BRoS., Lewisham (accepted) . . £1,050 0 0. 


DRO-EXTRAGTORS. pcpuaite pavine COMPANY. CONDUCTORS. 


oP W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(late J. TILL), 


| ESTAB.] LIMITED, [1871. 
! 


| 
a 
iH a {| ‘Telegrams, Telephone, BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 
HAA | gg : Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored . 
| hill il LIMMER, LONDON,” 862. Telegrams, ‘‘ FuRSE, NOTTINGHAM." 
4 R Wl HH lab a y London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.O. 
MTN: Uk WM Hh “SP ARU AP OREN 
is uu COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE| fz ROMAN MARBLE, 
HITTITE ‘ aes Hi HMMM | For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 5 GLASS, and 
MAW H Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. Hue: ¢ 
||| Hvery information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices HH TERRAZZO 
i 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. Hitt Mosaics, 


: BEST GREEN 
POTT, CASGELS & waaansoy, ROOFING | SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near ee, 
j , 
ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, Unrivalled for Quaiity, Colcurana Dumbiity. || WI TCHELL & CO. 
MOTHERWELL. Tipectationse RAN : ENCINEERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
eat ERE Zo ES esi eis ARCHITECTURAL & ART METAL WORKERS 


‘*Model Dwelling,’? New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. Offices Rembved 46 
Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, City, 
London, E.C. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.O, OATALOGUES FRER., 


Pes rss 
EMLEY & SONS, Lo ee Monin cneen 


WORKERS 2 BUTTERMERE. GREEN SLATE co, WILLIAM CURTIS, 
MARBLE LIMITED, TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, NET, ROPE 
ALABASTER a KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. And BLIND MAKER, ; 
P cc yoruME LVIII, OF THE ARCHITECT, | NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 14.64. |Q7 PISSQN CROVE, LONDON, NW. 


fica: 175 Strand, Londan, W.O. 


W. H. MARTIN & CO., JAMES srreer, |EBORITE FAIENGE, &C. 


AMDEN TOWN, N.W. 


BEWLAY OLIFF WHARF (on Regent’s Canal, opposite Camden Goods Depot, L. & N.-W. Railway.) Alfr ed Whitehead, ION 
F PLES TE, RRR Ey acm ye T 
BUILDING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, |(ONTRACTOR FOR DECORA: 
GOODS LANDED. CARTACE UNDERTAKEN FROM AND TO RAIL GR CANAL. z 


SPECIALTIES—Greaves’ Blue Lias Lime and Leighton Buzzard Sand, ‘35-36 PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, LEEDS 
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BRYNMAWR. 
For rebuilding house and shop, for Mr. H. Connop. Messrs. 
AARON DAVIES & SON, architects, Pontlottyn. 
J. Jenkins, Brynmawr ; : . £995 0 0 


BLYTH. 
For erection of business premises at the corner of York and 
Regent Streets. Mr. A. A. WINDLE, architect, 1o Water- 
loo Road, Blyth. 


D. Weightman . ‘ ‘ , - £4,643 6 8 
J. R. Harbottle . : + hiv AleaeyO mre, 
H. Bower . . 3,008 2,1 I 
W. Horn, jun. : d : 3,568 oO o 
J.& W. Simpson. d , 3,515 TO’ o 
J. Goulding & Son : é . ze 09,3681" 0'1 o 
R. Baxter . 57295" 101.0 
BARRON & TEMPLE, “Cowpen Quay (accepted ) 3,156 9 3 


CHELSEA. 
For painting, whitewashing, &c., at the infirmary in Cale Street. 
Messrs. LANSDELL & HARRISON, architects, 38 Bow Lane, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


DUNDEE. 
For erection of the Victoria Hospital Mr. J. MURRAY 
ROBERTSON, architect, 33 Albert Square, Dundee. 


Accepted tenders. 


D. & A. Powrie, 51 Reform Street, mason » £23255 VO 
J. Morrison, Lochee, joiner. ‘ . .) 1340a8o 
A. McRitchie, Temple, plasterer i1/ 1,161, Toe IG 
D. Brown, Tay Street, plumber s - Sog ioe € 
C. Brand, Meadowside, slater . é A ‘ 228 495 & 
Lindsay & Scott, Bank Street, glazier i : 74.12) -§ 


ELGIN. 
For erection of Pluscarden memorial church. 
W. REID & WITTET, architects. 
Accepted tenders. 
D. Forsyth, mason. 
T. Mackenzie, New Elgin, carpenter. 
G. Ogilvie, slater. 
W. Lyon & Sons, plumber. 
J. Brodie, plasterer. 
A. Kintrea & Sons, painter. 


Messrs. A. & 


W. S. Beaton . £1,100 


P : ; : ome) 
Barrett & Power. : f } , 995 0 O GORTON. 
Malins . ‘ 960 o o| For erection of three mortuary chapels, entrances, &c., for a new 
Co- -operative House Decorators’ Society . : 5201) O10 cemetery. 
McKenzie : : : : : . : 789 6 O C. WALLWORTH, Gorton Sawmilis (accepted) . £3,220 9 O 
PwveDudley . ; ; : 7st 0 O 
G. WADE, Chelsea (accepted) . 690 0 O IRELAND. 


For constructing a public sewer of about 260 feet long at Kevlin 
Road, Omagh. 
W. ALLISON, Omagh (accepted) . ‘ ‘ 


COVENTRY. 


For additions, &c., to infirmary at workhouse, London Road. 
Mr. H. W. CHATTAWAY, architect, Coventry. 


» S27 niGerO 


J. Worwood . ‘ : : 2 . . £909 10 oO ISLEWORTH. 
C. Garlick . : ° . ; . . 905 10 O| For cleaning and painting of the exterior woodwork and iron- 
T. G, Golby. ° : ° . . .  o7or O16 work of the school buildings, and painting and repairing 

Isaac & Son : . . - 834 15 Oo the chapel and dining-hall. 

C. H. BARBER, Coventry (accepted : ; . 789 O “Ol ee Beefetenlties ; , ; L575 7° 24 
Kelley & Son . . Mr Oo 7G Dorking & Sens . F : : ‘ ‘ Sch aGer Oi AG 
Ela bares i: : é , : - ; en 5 5e Lee 
DUBLIN. Chudleigh Bros. . : 200) Qun0 
For erection of twelve labourers’ cottages in the townland of J. Major 205 495 0 
Cabragh. i Cutler é 4] 260 eio0 
: etre PEEAN, St. Joseph's (acce WHELAN, St. Joseph’s (accefied ) . ~ £1 OLA. 1GSG Fie MESSOM, Twickenham » (accepted) ‘ 2 240 | Oue 


| 
/ 
ti 


HAM HILL 
‘DOULTING 


, ERS: 
* we 
~ hes Dah 
3 A =e¢ ro Oe at 
Pris | » 
‘ i 
S ae 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


Trask & Sons, The Doulting Ston 


corporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. 
WILLIAMS, 16 Graven St.. STRAND. 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. 


Whe Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
London School Board, County Council; 
And many 
Architects. 


—— ANY SIZE BLOCK. 

| ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 

oo Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY— NOISELESS—ROTPROGF -FIRE RESISTING—BURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST, 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


| 
CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 81 & 82 King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


IMPERIAL STONE PAVING. 


WELL SEASONED SLABS OF ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 


PETROSILIGON, i Stne| SICATED, STONE, TUBES, 


IMPERIAL STONE CoO., LIM., EAST GREENWICH, S. E. 


JAMES W. BUTLER, Manager and Secretary. 


et rr ee = 
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KEIGHLEY. LON DON— continued. 
For’ erection of an engineer’s workshop in Parker Street. | For alterations to Black Lion, Whitefriars Street, E.C. Mr. 
Messrs. JOHN JUDSON & MOORE, architects, York Cham- J. HAMILTON, architect. 
bers, Keighley. Jarvis & Son : - £845 0.0 
Accepted tenders. James & Reed . 830: e640 
N. Akeroyd & Sons, Oakworth, near Keighley, mason. Snewin Bros. & Co. 829 0 o 
W. Steel, Keighley, joiner. Whitehead . 815 0 o 
W. & J. Harrison, Keighley, plumber. _A. Hood 798 0 oO 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. aay, 
$n ‘-For alterations to Horns, Hackney Road. Mr. W. H. 
WAKLEY, architect. Ae te 
LEEK. ' eae - £5,784 0 0 
oodall 5 : : . 5 - 5,560°. Cre 
For new head offices, stores, assembly and board-room, bakery, Auley ; 3 : ay oe ; oo: ggg ome 
&c., for the Leek and Moorlands Co- operative 'Society, Worsley & Co. . 3 s ; : 5,110 9 ee 
Limited. Messrs. WM. SUGDEN & SON, architects, Leek Dearing & Son. 3,070 i bas 
and Hanley. eee by the architects. Snewin Bros. & Co. . 4,977 0 oO 
G. Ellis : : . £3 3392240. 0 W. Shurmur 4,910 omar) 
T. Godwin 3,227 9 0 Lascelles 4,890 6. a 
J. Bagnall . Spe PHO nO Edwards & Medway . 4,797 O=-oemme 
J. Fielding 3,166 0 ©| Sheffield Bros. 4,620 0 Oo 
J. Heath 35125 °- 01-0 ‘ ved 
W. Thorley 3.075 o c| For villa residence, Coventry Road, Ilford. Mr. FRED, G. 
S. Warburton 2,685 0 O FAUNCH, architect. ae 
T. GRACE (accepled) 5 : ; 2,660 0 oO Snewin Bros. & Co. -4711 “One 
Contract 1 only. C. North : . 695 ,oe 
S. Salt : : : : : . 1,900 0 O T. Welsh & Son , 695 0 o 
Contract 2 only. Willmott 670 0 oO 
Heath & Lowe. , ; : 710. 10.0 Dodds . : _ : : 495 0:0) 
Pektslos eke a ce : For pulling-down and rebuildipe The Plough public- hous 
“I oMackrell i : : 462 15 0 Homerton. Mr. B. J. CAPEL, architect. 
Contract 3 only. Knight . : . : - £5,000 o fo} 
oh Stevenson 199 I5 oO Snewin Bros. & Co. . ° 55545 0 O 
E. Phillips 190 0 O Pringle : 59470 yaa 
J. Ratcliffe 184 0 o| King. + . - + 5,403 0 0 
CuRobinson 174 0 0 Sheffield Bros. : : 5,383 O O 
Mz. Carding 172000 0 
_J. Heath 165 0 Oo 
SHILDON. 
LONDON. | For erection of thirty-three dwelling-houses at Old Shildon and 
For additions to moraine Villa, South Hackney. Mr. JOHN for the roadmaking and drainage in connection therewith. 
HAMILTON, architect. ; ., Mr. WILLIAM PERKINS, architect, Main Street, Shildon, — 
SNEWIN Bros. & Co. (accepted ) eh tO eo | |; L. M. DENNIS, Shildon (accepted ). 


2-PLY 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING 
With or without Boards. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AnDCANVAS WORKS 


Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


‘AA 


MACINTOSH, MEIKLE & CO., LIM. 
ACINTOSH =o THE BLACKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON CO. 


LIMITED, 
Corbet Court, LONDON, E.C. , 


W.1.HO0B 


z An 


The 
REVERSIBLE SLIDING SAFETY 
SASH FRAMES. 


DUST PROOF. 


Makers of 
Galvanized, 
Corrugated, and 
Flat Sheets, 


HIGH-CLASS LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
52 QUEEN WICTORIA ST., EC. 


WIND PROOF. WATER PROOF. 


’ 


DONE FOR THE |STRONC, PRACTICAL, NEAT. Bas 
CUARANTEED 5 YEARS. 


|The “A.A.” Reversible “Window Co, 
21 Buckingham Street, Strand, Ww. Gs 


TRADE. 


g 
Q 
Ss 
b= 
= 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, | ae : 
56 PADDINGTON STREET, W. | 3 [ron Roots “and 
olor Add," Wellaring, London.” eS Hah : Buildings, 
arma oe 3 Tanks, Cisterns, 
NO MORE EV AS): PIPES. 3 Kegs, Drums, 
PATENT | & and all Classes | 
H is 
EMPTYIN 3 To eniot po ae ot el 
the pipes, a {ructi 
TWIN STOP-COCK. Hee? | “ Consiructional 
As used by War Office and down A | i =H Ironwork. 
London Schoo! Board. and : aa 
j a0 “BOTH SASHES REVERSED, 
i & For Oleauing, dais "Sc. 
| = The Sash ONLY is Hung. 
|  GALVANIZING “~The Sash ONLY is Movable: 
é| 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


ge 
6 


rl 
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For alterations and additions to the workhouse, South Grove. 


Mr. BRUCE J. CAPELL, architect, 70 Whitechapel Road. 


Yerbury : 

Knight. : 3 ; : ‘ - ‘ 
McCormick : F A 2 
Jones & Groves 

Kiddle 

Jerrard 

Reason 

Sheffield 


PURSTON. 
For erection of a villa residence. 
KEYWORTH, architects, Pontefract. 
Accepted tenders. 
A. Taylor, Pontefract, brickwork . 
J. R. Goodell, Pontefract, joiner . 
Keighley & Westwood, Pontefract, plumber 
T. P. Jones & Son, Featherstone, plasterer 
W. Atkinson, Leeds, slater . : é 
Burton & Son, Pontefract, painter. ° 


Messrs. 


SHEFFIELD. 


£8,930 
8,700 
8545 
8,244 
8,142 
7,989 
75799 
7,689 


Oo 


©4300. O20%0 © 


GARSIDE 


aga te 
m WN 


NwoOR OL 
Conw CON 


OmOoONOO 


eoo0o0o0000 


or) 


fe) 
fe) 
3 
fo) 
fo) 
fe) 


For alterations and additions to the Monument Tavern and 
adjoining property, Button Lane and Rockingham Lane. 
Messrs. HALL & FENTON, architects, 14 St. James’s Row, 


Sheffield. Quantities 5 the architects. 
Allenson & Sons ‘ 

Pinder Bros. é 

T. Margerrison, jun. . 

‘H. M. Agar 

M. Hancock 

A. Turner . , 

ABEY & SON, een, ‘Street, Sheffield (accepted ) 
J. Bee & Son 


SOUTHBOURNF-ON-SEA. 
For erection of a residence. 


Mr. C. A. BLIGH, architect, 


say. Quantities by Messrs. aes & GOATER. 


Miller & Sons 

Jenkins & Sons. 

F. Hoare & Sons 

W. Hoare . j 

J. MCWILLIAM & SON (accepted ) 


gee209 
fi 
2 ,Z210 
2,194 
2,140 


oonon0o00o 0m 


eoo0o0o0o00oO nN 


i 
< 
o 
fy 


o0o000 


o0000 
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STALYBRIDGE. 


For erection of a branch store, butcher’s shop and two houses 


in Kay Street and Brierley Street. 


Mr. GEO. ROWBOTTOM, 


architect, Dean Street, Stalybridge. 
SHUTTLEWORTH BrRos., Corporation Street (accepted): 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


For erection of boys’ school, and alterations to existing schools 


Mr. W. H. ee architect, Stockton-on-Tees. 


A. J. Cooke £4044 Ano 

Mitchell ; : : , : F 3,904 305 5 mes 

Craggs & Benson . : - » '$O1OW ouee 

J..FLETCHER, Norton (accepted) - . . 3,890) Ome) 

H. F. Linton & Son. . ; : : . 3,885.rene 

W. C. Atkinson - : F : - 337390 n eee 
SURBITON. 

For rebuilding the Rising Sun Hotel, for Messrs. Chardineeas 
eo Cov.sh Mie THOS: TIMBERLEY, architect, Surbiton. 
ee prepared by Jas. Hoop & & SONS, 37 Walbrook, 

E.Gs 
W. M. Norton, Stratford . £33047 oO 
Adkins Bros., Surbiton 3,130 (One 
W. Nash, Kensington 3,127" OO 
J. H. Jarvis, Surbiton é 3,055 ome 
J. W. Brooking, Richmond ; 2,987 0 0 
Edwards & Co., Kennington Cross . 2.887.404 0 
J. J. Collings, Norbiton : 2,827,070 
UGBOROUGH. 

For alterations aad apr Spd of the infant school. 

H. J. Almond > ‘ Lise? or o 
A. C. Johns. - tovv’oro 
F. Watts & SONS, Ugborough (accepted vi 95°00 


WALES. 


For additions and alterations to Calfaria Chapel, Clydach Vale, 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, architects, Tonypandy. 


For erection of two villas at Radyr. 


ROWLANDS & LLOYD, Trealaw (accepied). 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS & 


JONES, architects, Tonypandy. 
J. Woop, Whitchurch, near Cardiff (accepted). £1,040 0 0 


THE SANITARY WASHABLE DISTEWNPER 


For the Interior Decoration of ASYLUMS, 
CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, RAILWAY 

STATIONS, MANSIONS, and % 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 


Parr’s 


FULL 


ASPINALD’S ENAMEL, Ltd., NEW CROSS, LONDON, 8.8. 


Mansion House, London. 

Union §.8. Co.’s Offices, Cape Town. 
Royalty Theatre, London. 

Terry’s Theatre, London. 


Used by 
the L.C.C., the Corporation 


of the City of London, and other 
large Public Bodies at Home and Abroad, 


WE GIVE BELOW A LIST OF A FEW PLACES WHERE WAPICTI HAS BEEN USED :— 


Military Hospital, Colchester. 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

Royal Albert Hall, London. 
s Bank, London. 


Hotel Cecil, London. 
Vice-Regal.Lodge, Dublin. 
Post Offices, Cape Town. 
Wesleyan Schools, Reading. 


PARTICULARS: ON APPLICATION TO 
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. THE ART METAL EXHIBITION. 


IN accordance with the promise given in our last issue we now 
proceed to deal with the exhibits other than those which are 
included in the loan collection; in other words, with the 
specimens of metal-work which have been sent in by English 
manufacturers. Before doing this, however, it is but a mere 
act of justice to say that an exhibition of such general all-round 
excellence has rarely been seen. Not only have some of our 
leading firms sent in goods, but everything from every firm 
‘appears to be of the best quality. Second quality goods do not 
appear to be. in evidence at all, and thus each exhibitor may 
justly be proud, not only of his own display, but of that of each 
of his fellow exhibitors and consequently of the entire exhi- 
bition. 

Thus much premised, let us now proceed to briefly note 
some of the most important of the exhibits, and for convenience 
do so in the order in which they appear in the official catalogue. 


Messrs. W. A. S. Benson & Co. 

The exhibits of this firm, which are enclosed in an ebonised 
and glazed case, comprise some very fine samples of art metal- 
work. Included in the display are some salvers in repoussé, a 
holder for three electric candles, and a brass lamp, the shade of 
which consists of separate but overlapping blades. There are 
also an urn and a lamp stand in copper and several other 
excellent specimens of artistically designed and executed metal- 
work. 

Mr. Thomas G. Litchfield. 

At the stand of this exhibitor is a very well-arranged col- 
lection of hall and staircase lanterns, wall and table lights, 
fenders and other metal-work, and in addition some specimens 
of ormolu mounted and other high-class furniture. The lanterns 
are in various styles from the restrained though elegant Chip- 
pendale to the more florid though none the less effective French, 
and the still. more recent and justly-admired style which is 
known by the name of “Adams.” Among the furniture there 
is a particularly fine leather-topped writing-table, heavily though 
effectively mounted with ormolu. 


Messrs. Barkentin & Krall. 

The exhibits of this firm are chiefly of an ecclesiastical 
nature, although some of them are designed for domestic pur- 
poses. Among the former class are two very fine lecterns, one 
of them in the form of an eagle with outspread wings being 
particularly good.. This design is common enough, of course, 
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but the treatment is somewhat unconventional, and therefore: 
rather more effective than usual. 
Messrs. Perry & Co. 

. This is an extremely attractive display, and, what is more, 
one of great interest to architects and others desirous of 
employing electricity as a source of light and in an artistic 
manner. There are lustres for electric fittings, some chased, 


others wrought, and all of good design and heavily gilt ; ceiling 


fittings ; electric pendants ; lanterns of various patterns ; 
standard lamps ; brackets, and many other similar accessories, 
Messrs. Perry & Co. also show some good specimens of 
Japanese bronze-work, bronze figures and also wrought brass. 
In view of the magnitude and comprehensive nature of their 
display, the firm thoughtfully present visitors with a neat 
brochure which contains photographic illustrations of some of 
the chief of their exhibits. By the aid of this useful little work 
the visitor will be able to pick out some really artistic designs, 
For the employment of electric candles one of the best of the 
brackets is No. 2,064, which is in the Louis Quatorze style and 
very pretty. In the florid Louis Quinze style are several good 
specimens, while in the more restrained and more artistic Louis 
Seize style are several elegant brackets—No. 2,557 being about 
the best. Two large torch brackets for glow lamps have a very 
fine appearance, while a large six-light electric-candle lustre in 
the Louis Quatorze style, a very pretty drop bracket to suspend a 
glow lamp and a richly chased electric pendant go to make up 
a display which is not only useful, but really handsome alike in 
the items and their judicious arrangement. 


filessrs. Miller & Sons. 

A variety of electric-light fittings is to be seen at the stand 
of this well-known West-end firm. Included in the display 
are a handsome electrolier in gilt bronze, and a particularly fine 
bracket for electric glow lamps. This bracket is in the style of 
Louis Quinze, and the design is of a hunting character, as the 
holders of the lamps are in shape of cors de chasse, while the 
main standard is a stag’s foot. 

Bs 
Messrs. Mark Feetham & Co. 

This is a very striking exhibit, though the space occupied is 
not great. Beyond an entrance gateway, over which is an 
electric light, is a handsome fireplace. with iron overmantel. 
The ironwork. of the grate displays the royal arms, and a 
tiled hearth and marbled strips to the mantelpiece make 
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a handsome and indeed really imposing fireplace. The 
firm’s description of their exhibit as setting out “art-metal as 
applied to fireplaces” is amply justified. 


Messrs. Steel & Garland, Limited. 


Fireplaces and fireside requisites constitute the display of 
this firm, and very interesting the display is. Included therein 
is an iron fireback bearing a large coat-of-arms. The stoves 
include a dog-grate in brass (a reproduction of one at Fontaine- 
bleau), a Marlborough hob-grate with burnished panels, made 
to the order of H.R.H. the Duke of York. The peculiar 
feature of this grate is that the bars may be raised or lowered 
at pleasure and with perfect ease, thus converting a barless 
well-fire into one of the usual kind, or wzce versd. There are, 
however, many other items in the display which are equally 
worthy of attention, notably the repouss¢ brass and copper- 
work in some of the grates, 


The Coalbrookdale Iron Company. 


It is hardly necessary to mention that the display made by 
this well-known company is one of the finest in the hall, 
Among the grates and mantels are several very artistic in form 
and decoration. One of the most striking is an iron grate and 
mantel in white, the overmantel and frieze bearing reproductions 
of Wedgwood plaques in the original and well-known delicate 
grey. There is also a smaller white mantel, the frieze of which 
has a Flaxman design, which design appears also on a larger 
overmantel, which is further ornamented with alcoves on oriel 
brackets. The company also show a mantel register of which 
the frieze is in bronze and of very bold and striking design by 
Alfred Stevens. This mantel register is the first of its kind 
which was ever made in England. It was made for and shown 
in the exhibition of 1851. This reminds us to mention a large 
and very handsome bronze vase, which was also made for and 
exhibited in the same exhibition. Two other bronze castings, 
the “ Eagle Slayer” and “ David,” will also command attention, 
the design in each case being particularly bold and forceful. 
There are other items at the company’s stand to which we have 
not space to refer, but the whole display is one well worth 
careful examination. 


The Tayler-Smith Electric Company. 

The exhibits of this company are almost exclusively 
brackets and other fittings for electric lighting. There are two 
brackets in wrought-iron and in Moorish design, another in 
the French style, an elegant corner bracket, and many other 


| holders in the form of flowers, of which the centre 


specimens of artistic metal-work. But the most striking of the 
company’s exhibits is a large corona, from which depend four 
is a 
glow lamp. The beauty of these pendants is greatly enhanced 
by a shade, which is ornamented with a fringe of steel. The 
introduction of glass shells as holders for the lamps—which is 
largely adopted by the company—has a very good effect. 


Mr. Henry Chalk Webd. 

Architects and all engaged or interested in the erection of: 
buildings of any kind should not fail to examine the exhibitor’s 
patent reversible window-sash, an invention which embodies 
several important features. The sashes are pivotted in the 
centre and can thus be cleaned from the inside, while as they 
are framed directly over each other they close flush with the 
frame and with each other, thus obviating the possibility of 
draught, damp or dust entering the room. When so closed 
they are locked by hinged and locking flies, and thus secured 
much more thoroughly than under the old and still existent 
system. The sashes can be readily removed altogether or fixed ° 
at any angle for purposes of cleaning, ventilation, &c. Mr. 
Webb also exhibits the O’Connor patent spring hinge for 
swing-doors, an invention which is marked by great simplicity 
and efficiency. 


Messrs. Strode & Co. 


A variety of interesting and artistic specimens are to be 
seen at the stand occupied by this firm. Though the exhibits 
are chiefly connected with lighting, whether by gas, electricity 
or oil, yet Messrs. Strode have brought forward several grates, 
fenders and other heating accessories, and the panel of a set of 
gates of which the full design is in a framed photograph. Among 
the lighting accessories are two high standard lamps with silk 
shades. These are in hammered iron and painted a special . 
dead black, and have a very good effect. Each slides, of course, 
but in such a way that at whatever height it may be fixed it 
cannot move. Then there is a gas pendant with central tinted 
shade and the now popular beacon holders. This also is in 
hammered iron, and a fine piece of work it is too. For electric 
lighting Messrs. Strode have several pendants ; one in oxidised 
metal which has a very good effect, one in bronze and a third 
in polished brass. These two latter have cut-glass bulbs, and 
altogether present a very artistic appearance. Our readers 
should not fail to inspect the firm’s grates, all of which are of 
good design, while specimens of finger-plates and other sub- 
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sidiary but important accessories to a properly decorated apart- 
ment are also shown. 
Mr. S. B. Goslin. 

At this stand will be found some very fine specimens of 
wrought-iron, including a large spray of roses and a festoon of 
flowers, both well designed and striking samples of artistic 
craftsmanship. Mr. Goslin also shows some cold-twisted iron 
rails for gates and some specimens of bell work—among the 
latter a bell for the Carisbrooke Castle, one of the Donald Currie 
line of boats to the Cape. 


Lhe Carbotron Heating Company. 

The chief items in the display of this company are, accord- 
ing to the entry in the official catalogue, “ ornamental carbotron 
(registered) stoves ;” but this is a quite insufficient definition of 
a very interesting and indeed valuable invention. Carbotron 
is the name of a remarkable compound which, while it gives 
out a great amount of heat, does so without generating smoke, 
smell or fumes, and which, moreover, burns with very little 
draught. The advantages claimed for the carbotron stoves are 
many, and most of them areobvious. No chimney or flue is 
required ; there is no danger from sparks; the stoves, when 
once lighted, require no attention ; all the heat passes into the 
room in which the stove is placed; and, finally, the stoves 
create no dust or cinders, and consequently do not require daily 
cleaning. For the employment of carbotron the company are 
showing some very handsome stoves, some highly burnished, 
others dead black, but all of neat and attractive appearance. 
This system of heating is no new thing, having been in use on 
the Continent for a very long time, and in this country for the 
past twelve years. The company also show an ingenious com- 
bination washer, which is a grooved ring of soft metal, the 
groove holding asbestos or other packing. For heating appa- 
rataus and many other purposes these washers should prove 
valuable as affording to the packing practically indestructible 
protection. We should not omit to mention two other specialties 
which the company show. One is a wood preservative called 
Carbolineum Avenarius, and the other Antioxide, a rust pre- 
ventive. Both are approved preparations, and may fairly claim 
the attention of our readers. 


Messrs. Ritchie & Co. 
The well-known and long-used method of combining light 
and heat which is called the Lux-Calor system is shown by 
this firm. The stoves which are on view ate all well designed, 
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some of them especially so, one with a gilt canopy and coloured 
glass being a particularly handsome specimen. 
several electroliers, billiard lights and similar accessories at the 
stand of the firm. There is a large billiard light which js 
especially noteworthy for its elegant design. 


Messrs. W. Baily & Sons. 

Some very fine specimens of metal craftsmanship are shown: 
by this firm—more indeed than we can find space to notice or 
even enumerate. There are panels from the design of T. G. 
Jackson, of which twenty-one are on order for the Drapers” 
Hall ; gates as fixed at the Town Hall, Liverpool ; a beautiful 
grille panel in the Florentine style, a fine replica in electro of 
the celebrated shield which is the property of Her Majesty, 
and which is attributed to Benvenuto Cellini; anda quaint old 
candlestick, an exact reproduction of one used in the time of 
Henry III. Messrs. Baily also show two ancient iron-bound 
chests, one belonging to the Clothworkers’ and the other to the 
Ironmongers’ Company, and a very ancient steelyard. 


Mr. Edgar Simpson. 
The display of this exhibitor, if not large, is well worth. 
attention. It consists of specimens of repoussé copper- work, 
two scrolled friezes being especially good. 


Mr. William T. Flowers. 


This exhibitor’s display also, if not extensive, is certainly 
noteworthy, and especially as it consists of specimens of his. 
own design and craftsmanship. Some tall lidded jugs and 
some salvers in repoussé are specially worth attention, 


Messrs. Ashford & Butler. 


Some beautiful specimens of wrought-iron will be noticed 
at this stand. There is a screen with brackets, the whole of 
very delicate design, an equally good candlestick, and a swing 
mirror or toilet glass to which two candlesticks are attached. 
This last is one of the most novel and elegant items in the 
entire hall. 


The Bostwick Gate and Shutter Company, Limited. 
Patent collapsible gates and metal laths for party walls con- 
stitute the chief exhibits of this company. Of the former there 
is a specimen which possesses some novel features. When 
folded back the foot plate is raised and affixed to the gate, when 
the whole turns back on a pivot, leaving the opening which had 
previously been secured absolutely clear of all impediments. 
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The same principle has been applied to shutters, and in each 
case the metal is either steel or the well-known “ Delta.” The 
company also show specimens of their fireproof metal lath, 
which appears to deserve the attention of architects and 
builders. The Bostwick lath has one meritorious feature 
among several others, in that being corrugated it allows for 
expansion and contraction. 


Mr. George Wragge. 

This well-known manufacturer of decorative metal-work has 
a display which no one interested in or connected with the 
subject should fail to examine. One of the most prominent of 
the items is a wrought and hammered iron entrance gate, 
designed by Edgar Wood, of Manchester. This is a very 
handsome gate indeed, the treatment being free, while broad 
uprights and saddle bars lend not only rigidity but an imposing 
appearance to the work. Mr. Wragge also shows a brass and 
iron railing with floral centre, which is also in an effective 
design, and a bracket for hanging lamp of a very old and yet 
quaint and picturesque pattern. One of this _exhibitor’s 
specialties is bronze, or “coinage metal” as he calls it. This 
metal is very hard and durable, and retains its lustre by the 
mere act of wiping. Specimens of it are shown in the shape of 
tablets to commemorate the residences of deceased notabilities, 
of which class of goods seventy have been ordered by the 
Corporation of Bath. One of the most important features of 
Mr. Wragge’s business is the manufacture of metal casements, 
and now that he has taken up the agency for the famous 
stained-glass of W. G. Sutherland, Limited, of Manchester, he 
is enabled to supply casements of the most highly orna- 
mental kind and in every kind of glass. 


The Falkirk Iron Company 


The display made by this company comprises some of the 
best and most original work in the hall—it certainly occupies the 
largest space. The exhibits are chiefly fireplaces, mantels and 
stoves, and of these some very striking specimens are shown. 
There is, for example, a large mantelpiece in cast-iron, which 
has a very deep curtain with seven indented slips, of which 
four are blank and the rest decorated—the central slip with a 
representation of a bird. The overmantel is studded, and has 
a central boss to receive monogram or crest, and the cheeks are 
tiled with designs of Kate Greenaway children at play. Another 
and equally original and striking mantelpiece and stove is 
similar in character, though not quite alike in treatment. These 


really remarkable fireplaces should command attention. There 
is a quaint mantelpiece and grate which is also noteworthy. It 
has marbled slips to the sides and looking-glass panels)in the 
overmantel. A fireplace in a classical alcove, with columns 
and frieze, would be eminently suitable for a hall or billiard- 
room, in fact the whole of the exhibits of the Falkirk Iron Com- 
pany are of great artistic merit 


Messrs. Longden & Co. 

The exhibits of this firm are chiefly of an ecclesiastical 
nature, comprising altar-screens, pulpit staircases, chalices, 
candlesticks and other similar accessories. Some of the 
enamel on the chalices is very beautiful, while a splendid altar- 


| piece, in which is a large silver crucifix, is an especially fine 


sample of ecclesiastical art. The firm also show several hand- 
some mantels and overmantels, and altogether have a very 
good display. 


The Carron Iron Company 


Of course this company, having resolved to exhibit, did not 
fail to do justice to their reputation by sending in some fine 
specimens of their work, chiefly in the form of stoves with 
mantels and overmantels. Where everything is of high class it 
is not easy to make selections, yet one or two of the more 
striking items in the display demand notice. One of these is 
the “Vine” grate, so-called from the fact that the frieze and 
stiles have a massive moulding representing bunches of grapes. 
The “ Portico” also is a very handsome and imposing grate. 
It has Corinthian columns and a classical frieze and cornice, 
and is altogether a work of a very high order of merit. There 
is also the “Shrine,” a beautiful specimen of the eighteenth- 
century work, and the “ Bacchanalian,” in which the stiles have 
heavy mouldings of bunches of grapes, and the overmantel a 
panel representing a group of worshippers of the rosy god. 


Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co. 

Several good specimens of grates and chimneypieces are 
shown by this firm. One mantelpiece is in green, with plain 
green tiles, and in the overmantel a small cupboard, with 
folding doors. Another in a brighter green has marble frieze 
and strips, tiled cheeks and looking-glass panel in the over- 
mantel. A mantelpiece and grate with marble strips and 
tiled cheeks look very well, as does a grate with copper 
canopy and iron kerb. 
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Messrs. Hayward Bros. & Eckstein, Limited. 

The exhibits of this firm comprise specimens of their well- 
known pavement lights, patent safety coal plates, some taste- 
fully designed ventilating grilles, radiators, and patent Jhilmil 
metal lathing. A specially good item in the display is a cellar 
flap with patent gear, by means of which the flap can be raised 
to, and sustained at, any angle, and this from the inside only. 


Messrs. Drake & Gorham. 


The exhibits of this firm consist almost exclusively of ac- 
cessories and fittings for electric-lighting purposes. Numerous 
specialties and patented devices are shown, including a con- 
nector for dining-table lighting, by means of which any number 
of electric candles can be lighted together or independently. 
Among the accessories for the light are the “Nelson” shade 
carrier, for conical and other shades, and a very simple and 
useful carrier for electric candle shades. Then the firm have a 
real Japanese candle carrier, some handsome Louis Quinze 
brackets direct from Paris, some quaintly pretty old-style lanterns, 
and altogether a very good display indeed. 


The Waltham Engineering Company. 

Very pretty, if not very extensive, is the display of this 
company. There are some good hammered iron panels, 
armour-bright steel fittings for electric-lighting purposes, some 
Louis brackets and an exceedingly attractive centre drop with 
coloured glass bulbs for glow lamps. 


Mr. W. Gooding. 

A very simple and very valuable invention is shown by this 
exhibitor. It is a stair tread which consists of separate rubber 
blocks enclosed in a metal frame. These blocks are inter- 
changeable, so that when those in the centre of the tread 
become worn they can be made to change places with the 
blocks at the ends till the whole of the blocks are worn out. 
This is a distinctly good invention. 


Messrs. Burt & Potts. 

This well-known firm show some of their gun-metal and 
wrought-iron windows, and show them in a curious and 
effective manner. In a large frame securely fastened to the 
floor of the hall are six different kinds of casements, and open« 
ing for the most part vertically. One of the casements has an 
entire sheet of glass, another is in three frames, another is 
eaded and so on. To those with vertical opening is a special 
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actuates a long brass bolt. 
manner in which Messrs. Burt & |Potts carry out any under 


the trouble to fit up this sample casement-frame. 
erection was certainly a happy idea. 
Mr. FHlenry Flope. 


But its 


most interesting and best arranged in the hall. The exhibits 
are wrought-iron, steel, or gun-metal casements, sashes and 
lights of many different kinds. 
glazed with antique glass. The lower part is side-hung and the 
of hanging. The lights are leaded, and as coloured glass is 


introduced with taste the general effect is good. One pecu- 
liarly meritorious feature about the side-hung casement is that 


casement and the other in the sill—all moisture, even heavy 
‘casement with gun-metal sill, and so arranged that the glass 
omit to mention some very fine designs in leaded lights, a class 


justly says, it is a great advantage to have the lights as well as 
the casement made in the same works and under the super- 
vision of the same foreman. 


are of very striking design. 


Messrs. Lindsay, Neale & Co., Limited. 

The only exhibit of this firm is a pair of large wrought-iron 
carriage gates, but it is an exhibit well worth looking at, as the 
design, which is of a scroll and floral type, is very bold and 
free. he 
Messrs. Hill & Smith. - Ge Ove 

The chief exhibit of this firm is a splendid pair of wrought-' 
iron gates, partly gilded, and: with monogram in wrought-iron 
in the centre of each gate. These gates are. so handsome and 
imposing, indeed, that they quite overshadow the other of the 
firm’s exhibits, all of which are interesting, though most of 
them are smaller articles, such as _plant-stands, lamp-stands, 
brackets and other similar things. Of all, however, it can only. 
be said that they discover a good deal of artistic treatment, and 
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by the insertion of two small channels—one in the frame of the 
rain, passes away. Then Mr. Hope has a centre-hung vertical” 
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Messrs. R. E. Pearse & Co., Limited. 


The exhibits of Messrs. Pearse & Co., which consist of 
casements of different kinds, are very interesting. The first which 
attracted our attention was an iron-framed casement which opens 
vertically and has no butts, but is pivot hung in gun-metal 
bearings, and as the pivot is central each side of the glass can 
be cleaned from the inside. The mode of securing the case- 
ment is also noteworthy. On the frame of the casement are 
two metal protuberances, as well as a drop handle actuating a 
catch. When closed the catch forces a long bolt upwards, and 
this as it passes grips the protuberances and thus gives perfect 
rigidity and air and rain-tight closing. Then the sockets which 
carry the pivots are welded to the frame, of which they really 
become an integral part, while on the inside of the sill is a 
brass stay with screw to fix the casement at any angle when open. 

“Then Messrs. Pearse have a very ingenious casement with 
an arm for opening, which arm, when the casement is closed, 
automatically folds back flush with the frame, instead of pro- 
jecting into the room. Then there is a casement with a secret 
side arm for opening; in other words, an arm which is really 
part of the frame, and which even when the casement is open is 
nearly, and when the casement. is closed quite, out of sight. 
Of the other casements and fanlight openings which the firm 
show for ecclesiastical, domestic and other purposes, we have 
not space to speak. Our readers, however, should they 
visit the exhibition—as no doubt they will—will not fail to 
notice a small casement which is one of the most beautiful of 
_all the firm’s exhibits. It is a most artistic specimen of lead 
glazing, and contains five different kinds of glass, viz., muranese, 
muffled, fluted and clear glass, with coloured roundels and half- 
roundels. The general effect of this casement is very beautiful. 


The N. A. P, Window Company, Limited. 


__ Atthe stand which is occupied by this company, which, as our 
readers are aware, is, in full, the National Accident Prevention 


__ Company, there are to be seen many patented inventions in con- 
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| been the prevention of the many terrible accidents 


nection with windows. The chief object of these inventions has 
which have 
resulted from cleaning windows from the outside. To detail all 
these inventions would be impossible in the space at command, 
but one or two of the most important must be mentioned, 
First, then, there is the “N. A. P.” sliding and revolving sash, 
which, as its name implies, slides up and down in the ordinary 
way, and can be reversed so that each sash may be cleaned on 
both sides by a person standing on the floor of the room. This 
is the main and most important invention, though the sub- 
sidiary devices are by no means unimportant. For instance, 
there is the weightless frame, which 1s constructed without 
weights, boxings, cords, or loose beads, and which isa 
device of great value. Then another good thing is the 
“ N. A. P.” fanlight, which is fitted with patent hopper cheeks, 
thus preventing any down-draught from the sides when the 
fanlight is open, and compelling all air to enter from above. 
The great advantages which are secured by the- “Na Ales 
windows need hardly be insisted on. Yet it may be well to 
briefly point out that, apart from the abolition of all risk in 
cleaning, the windows are always safe, as they can be secured at 
any height, while all painting, glazing and alterations. and 
repairs can be effected quite as readily as the ordinary 
cleaning, especially as by a curved stay arm the bottom, top, or 
both sashes can be kept in position. The “ N. A. P.” casement 
should also be inspected by visitors to the exhibition. It is 
side-hung, and in such a way that, though opening outwards, 
when the water-bar of the sill is raised the. casement can be 
opened to the inside, and then cleaned or otherwise dealt with 
as may be necessary. 


Messrs. J. Starkie Gardner & Co. 

This firm have a fine show of art metal-work generally, but 
their chief exhibits are two pairs of entrance gates in wrought-. 
iron. The first which came under our notice contains some 
good scroll-work, though rectangular in general outline. The 
other pair is more florid in treatment, the head of the gate 
being elliptic. But each is a very imposing pair of gates. 


Messrs. Edgar Keeling, Teale & Co., Limited. 

On a large circular stand this company havea very 
admirably-arranged display of art metal-work in silver, copper, 
brass and iron, and for all sorts of purposes, domestic, ecclesi- 
astical and other. To-notice any particular item in this beauti- 
ful display would be to make invidious distinctions, yet we, 
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cannot help referring to a quaint umbrella-stand and two novel 
fire-screens, each with a folding shelf. 
Messrs. H. & F. Bonten 

At an attractively arranged stand (No. 37) this firm are 
exhibiting some fine specimens of their wrought-iron work, 
treated simply and in combination with brass and copper. 
Conspicuous among them is a handsome model of a wrought- 
iron shop front, examples of the application of wrought and 
moulded iron ornaments to iron girders, some good ornaments 
flowers, leaves, animals, &c., in wrought-i iron, elaborately- 
worked candelabra, and an assortment of banister iron, in some 
of which the brass and copper introduced has a very pleasing 
effect. Another of the firm’s specialties which particularly 
invites attention is the wrought moulding in combination with 
sheet-iron, the appearance of which is bold and decidedly 
good. An extensive assortment of plain and fancy wrought- 
iron, brass, copper and aluminium bars, for the use of art-metal 
workers, i iron door, gate makers, &c., is also shown, as well as 
some specimens of Schuermann’s buckle plate keys for the 
construction of fireproof flooring. 

Messrs. Chas. Smith, Sons & Co., Limited. 

In an ebonised and glazed case this company display several 
excellent specimens of ‘locks, door furniture, finger-plates and 
other art metal-work in bronze and brass. The display is not 
large, but it is very good. 

Mr. David McHardy. 

This exhibitor has a small but very good display of ham- 
mered and hand-rolled ironwork and other art metal-work, the 
most noticeable being, perhaps, a kettle on stand, with spirit 
lamp beneath. 

Mr. Wim. Soper. 

It is no disparagement of the many beautiful exhibits in a 
really splendid show to say that the small display which is 
made by Mr. Soper is the most artistic and beautiful of all. It 
is ina small glass case in the eastern section, and consists of 
specimens of ‘enamel on gold, silver and other metals, the pro- 
cesses being cloisonné, champlevé and others. The results 
are truly beautiful, and no visitor to the exhibition should fail 
to see these works of genuine art. 

The A.A.” Safety Window. 
This is an invention which deserves a good deal of attention 


on the part of visitors to the exhibition. It is an attempt. to 
provide a sash which, while less costly, shall be a good deal 


simpler and safer than that which is usually fitted—a_ ‘sash 
which shall be easy to glaze, easy to clean, and not likely to” 
get out of order. All this the “A.A.” sash seems to have 
achieved, and in a manner at once simple and complete. 
The sash is balanced horizontally on two pivots, each Ole 


which is attached to a broad copper sash line boxed and 
balanced in the usual way. 
movable slip of metal actuated by its upper end, which projects 
beyond the sash, and in each side of the sash frame is a ‘groove 
to receive it. The slips being pushed into the grooves —a 
very simple operation—the sashes will run up or down, but 
cannot be made to revolve ; immediately the slips are with- 
drawn the sash can be made to revolve in either direction and 
with absolute freedom, or it may be lifted off the pivots alto- 
gether, while the upper sash may be brought down clear of the 
lower and there reversed. Thus cleaning; painting or glazing 


may be effected by anyone standing in the room. There 


are one or two points in connection with the “A. A.” sash 
which deserve mention. Being simple in construction, there 
is no mechanism of any kind, and consequently nothing to 
get out of order. The metal slips once released, the sash is 
free. Moreover, there are no projecting beads, while the 
win dows when closed are wind, dust, and rain-proof. 
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The prizes have been awarded as follows :— 

No. 1. No award. 

No. 2. Silver Medal.—V. Shaw, 105 Hungerford Road, 
London, N. (“St. Eloc”). Bronze Medal.—G. Ramsdale 
Tucker, Hazlemere, Green Lane, Northwood, near Rickmans- 
worth (“ Tuclarke”).  Cer¢ificate-—Hugh Stirling, 12 Vauxhall 
Street, Dudley (“ Reversible ”). 
| . No. 3. No award. 

No. 4. Bronze Medal.—Herbert C. Maw, Severn House, 
- Coalbrookdale, Shropshire (“ Utility”). 
No. 5. Szlver Medal.—T. R. Spence, 28 Newman Street, 
_ London, W. (“Mimcer”). Bronze Medal.—Arthur Manock, 
Benfield House, Boscombe Park, Bournemouth (“ Practical”). 
No. 6. Silver Medal——A. Harold Smith, 4 Fairlop Road, 
| Leytonstone, Essex (“Wessex”). Bronze Medal.—Chas. R. 
| Warren, 17 Pepper Street, Chester (“‘ Hindoo”). 

No. 7. Bronze Medal.—Albert Waldron, 21 Russell Road, 
_ Bowes Park, London, N. (“Heron”). Cerdificate.—Herbert 
| W. Doe, 30 Speenham Road, Stockwell, S.W. (‘ Nature in 

art,”’). 

No. 8. No award. No.9. No award. 
| No. 10. Certificate—Chas. Wm. Crosby, Broome Hurst, 
_ Dorking, Surrey (“ Appollyon”). 

No. 11. Szlver Medal.—FR.. Quilter Lane, 73 
_ Road, West Kensington (“Anchor”). Bronze Medal.—Hugh 
\ Stirling, 12 Vauxhall Street, Dudley (“Ling”). Certificate.— 
_ Mary Gondir Simpson, 199 Camberwell Grove, Denmark Hill 

(“ Bulger ”). 

No. 12.—No award. 

No. 13. Sz/ver Medal.—A. Harold Smith, 4 Fairlop Road, 
' Leytonstone, Essex (“‘ Wessex”). Bronze Medal—Herbert C. 
Maw, Severn House, Coalbrookdale, Shropshire (“ Bull Rest”). 

No. 14. Bronze Medal.—A. Harold Smith, 4 Fairlop Road, 
Leytonstone, Essex (‘* Wessex”). 

No. 15.—No award. No. 16.—No award. 

AWARDS FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

Bronze Medals and Certificates—¥. G. Francis, 33 St. 
Michael’s Street, Folkestone ; R. Western, 5 Bravington Place, 
Harrow Road, W.; A. W. Elwood, 9 Kennington Park 
Gardens; Annie Williams, 334 City Road, E.C.; Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, 316 Regent Street, W. 

Certificate——Thomas Taylor, 16 Sales Street, Pye Bank, 
Sheffield. 

2 Certificate—Wwm. Steer, 64 Longhedge Street, Battersea, 
»W. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


IT is reported that a huge central station will be constructed 
in Saxony to supply electricity throughout the kingdom ; 168. 
towns will be connected with the station. 


IT was found impossible to arrange the electric lighting o- 
Balmoral before the Queen’s present visit, so it has been post- 
poned until she again leaves Scotland. The contract has been 
secured by a Wolverhampton firm, who are to send down a. 
large staff of competent electrical engineers. 


A VERY important alteration is to be carried out in connec- 
tion with the revolving light at Cape Grisnez, the red and white 
flashes of which are such conspicuous objects at the south-east 
towns on the English coast. A new lighthouse is to be erected 
much higher than the present one, so that the light will be seen 
at a distance of 48 miles. It is to be an electric light, having a 
white flash every second, and the candle-power will be no less. 
than three millions. It is computed that the light will pierce: 
the fog for a distance of 16 miles. 


THE electric lighting of St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, has 
been under the consideration of the Glasgow Corporation for 
some time, and various attempts have been made to improve it. 
Mr. Chamen, electrical engineer, has reported to the electricity 
committee of the Corporation that, in his opinion, arc lighting 
for such a hall will never be made pleasing to the public, and 
he has recommended the use of incandescent light. 


AT a meeting of the Parliamentary committee of the Leeds 
Corporation, held on the 2nd inst., reference was made to the 
provisional order which has been obtained relating to the 
purchase by the Corporation of the undertaking of the 
Yorkshire House-to-House Electricity Company. The Cor- 
poration have to pay stock bringing in 5 per cent. per annum 
on the capital properly expended by the company, and satis- 
faction was expressed that a term of forty years was allowed for 
the repayment of the money to be borrowed for the purpose. 
This term of repayment, under which, of course, the amount to- 
be contributed each year to the sinking fund is fixed, must 
prove very beneficial to the city, and is a much longer term 
than has been granted to many other Corporations in regard to. 
the institution of electric lighting. The Local Government 
Board at first proposed to allow only thirty years for repay- 
ment, but upon further representations being made to them 
they extended the term for anotherten years. The advisability 
of proceeding in this case by a provisional order, and not by a 
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VULCANITE ROOFING. 


Since the introduction of the patent Vulcanite Roofing into this country it has been adopted 
by a great number of leading architects for Public and Private Buildings, Hotels, Schools, Hospitals, 
Theatres, Mills, Warehouses, Breweries, Shops, Villas, Dwelling-houses, &c. 

The temperature of the rooms immediately beneath the roof is more even in winter and summer 
than under any other roof. When properly laid repairs are never required, and all roofs are 
guaranteed. The roof-surface can be used as a garden, or for any other purpose. The cost of 
construction is less than even for a slate or tiled roof. 


SHEET ASPHALTE for DAMP-COURSE, WATERPROOFING VAULTS, BRIDGES, 
TUNNELS, &ce., is manufactured ready for use in lengths of 40 feet, and any width up to 40 
inches, being more convenient than the usual damp-course slabs, and saving laps. Price lower and 
quality much superior to any similar article in the market. 

SHEET ASPHALTE for ROOFING SHEDS, LIGHT BUILDINGS, &c., and for 
SARKING under slates or tiles, manufactured in five different qualities and in rolls of 15 super- 
ficial yards. It is easily laid, very inexpensive, much superior to felt roofing, and requires no. 
annual coating. ; 


Full particulars, Catalogues, Detail Sketches, Estimates, re Vulcanite Roofing ; Samples, Prices, &c., 
re Sheet Asphalte, free, 
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private bill, has been manifested by the fact that in that way 


the risk of a poll as to the propriety of proceeding. with sucha. 


bill has been avoided. At Sheffield a poll recently took place 
on that question, which cost over 1,000/. 

PERMISSION has been granted to the Barnes Urban District 
Council to introduce electricity throughout the area within their 
jurisdiction, exclusive of Hammersmith Bridge. 

AT the meeting of the Barnsley Town Council on Tuesday 
night, the mayor (Ald. Wray) presiding, the park and lighting 
committee mace the following important recommendation, viz. 
““That Mr. Miller, electrical engineer, be instructed to prepare 
the necessary plans, estimates and details of the proposed 
scheme of electrical supply in the borough; and’ that the 
borough surveyor be instructed to prepare: the necessary plans 
and estimates of the buildings required in connection with the 
scheme ;” and further, “that the town clerk apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 23,3222. 155., the 
estimated cost of such works.” The question has been several 
times before the Council, and the recommendation was adopted 
without opposition. 


MR. F. J. WARDEN-STEVENS has been appointed to prepare 
a scheme for the electric lighting of Port Louis (the capital), 
Mauritius. Taking into consideration the probable demand for 
electric power for driving ventilating fans, which will no doubt 
replace the present punkas, there is also a probability that the 
city will be provided with an electric-tram service, and also that 
the outlying districts will be provided with the electric light in 
the near future, both of which will be supplied with power from 
the same works. 

The Board of Trade have issued copies of the new pro- 
visional order which they have just issued to the Corporation 
of Doncaster, empowering them to supply electricity through- 
out the whole area within their jurisdiction. The order will 
come into operation immediately upon its receiving the con- 
firmation of Parliament, and, within two years from that date, 
the order requires the Corporation to lay distributing mains 
along the following thoroughfares, namely :—French Gate (from 
its junction with Baxter Gate to Church Lane), High Street, 
Hull Gate, South Parade (from Hull Gate to the Hull Cross), 
Baxter Gate, Scot Lane, Market Place, St. George Gate, St. 
Sepulchre Gate (from its junction with French Gate to its 
junction with St. Thomas Street), Priory Place and Station 
Road. As regards the revenue to be received from the con- 


year shall not exceed 5 per cent. upon the aggregate capital 
expended on the undertaking, and in the event of the profits 
exceeding that sum, the Corporation are required to make 
“such a rateable reduction in the charge for the supply of 
energy as in their judgment will reduce the surplus to the 
required maximum rate of profit.” The net surplus profit, after 
providing for a reserve fund, is to be applied “to the improve- 
ment of the district or in reduction of the capital moneys 
borrowed for electricity purposes.” ae. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. H. WILLIAMS MELLOR, late of 19 Craven Street, 
Adelphi, asks us to mention that he has removed to 17 Buck- 
ingham Street. 4 

THE cutting of the first sod of the extension of the Lanark- 
shire and Ayrshire Railway from Barrmill to Newton took place 
at Lugton on Tuesday last. i 

THE Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science and Art 
annual excursion, to Drummond Castle, Crieff, Muthill, &c., 
will be held to-morrow (11th inst.), 

THE Hull City Council has committed itself toa series of 
improvement schemes, which, according to Alderman Jarman, 
chairman of the finance committee, amount to the total of 
600,000/. 

THE Weymouth House Schools, Bath, which have been 
rebuilt, were reopened on Monday last. The new schools, of 
three departments, will accommodate 714 children, and the 
cost is estimated at 8,000/. ? 

THE works committee of Aberdeen Harbour Board have 
had under consideration a plan by Mr.. Nicol, the engineer, 
showing the Regent Bridge entrance slewed to an angle of 131 
degrees. It was stated that from a navigator’s point of view 
such an entrance would be unworkable, and the committee 
resolved to proceed with the erection of a bridge on a straight 
line. The cost will be about 50,0007. a 

THE Atlantic Yacht Club House, says the Vachtsman, has 
been successfully removed to Sea Gate without damaging 
the building a particle. The piles at the original location were 
cut away sufficiently to allow two barges to be moored under 
the building at low tide, and when the water rose the structure 
was raised and floated off. The work is regarded there as 
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sumers, the order provides that the net surplus profits in every 
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. of the Scottish and English Parliaments), while on the other 


_ posed, may have been bought as old metal by some of the 
' Redpath family—the founders of Redpath & Co, merchants, 


Corporation of Dublin to hold the annual Hygienic Congress 
in Dublin in August. 


built of freestone, occupies one of the most central sites in 
_ the town and is easy of access. 
to Bank Street, and occupies about 4o feet by 60 feet, with a 
height of 28 feet. 


Scottish Parliaments has been accidentally discovered at Kelso, 
_in the house of Mr. Peter Logan, of Goschen Bank. While 
rummaging an old cellar a curious copper or bronze vessel in 
_ the form of a tankard was found. 
_ siderable thickness, and would hold about a pint. 
_imscription and armorial designs struck in relief. One side 
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THE Royal Institute of Public Health, presided over by 
Professor W. R. Smith, M.D., of King’s College, London, has 
received and accepted an invitation from the Lord Mayor and 


THE new post office, Annan, was formally opened on the 
28th ult. The building, which is a substantial structure, is 


The building has its frontage 


AN interesting memento of the union of the English and 


It is of solid metal of con- 
On it are an 


bears the date “ Primo Maii, 1707” (being the date of the union 


are three crowns, beneath the first of which are the letters 
A. R.” (doubtless Anna Regina), and beneath the other two 
the thistle and the rose respectively. The vessel, it is sup- 


Kelso—who formerly occupied the house. But this is mere 
surmise, and in any case its previous history is unknown. 


Messrs. G. TROLLOPE & SONS will offer for sale on the 
23rd inst. the beautiful estate Bishopswood, the property of Mr. 
Hugh McCalmont, M.P., in the valley of the Wye. The man- 
sion, which is delightfully situated, is constructed of stone in 
the Tudor castellated style, and commands charming views over 
the valley of the Wye. One of its most attractive features is 
the noble antique staircase and gallery in the central hall. The 
staircase has beautifully carved oak spiral balusters and newels 
in the Corinthian style, and panelled oak dado on the wall, the | 
panels, many of which are exquisitely carved, being framed in 
Corinthian pilasters. On the under side of the staircase there 
is a large panel painted with a figure in monochrome. This | 
Staircase is of historic interest, having been removed from old | 
Wandsworth Manor House, erected by Sir Christopher Wren | 
in 1670. The carving of the panels and the fashioning of the | 
balusters is ascribed to Grinling Gibbons. | 
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THE Alexandra Palace, thanks to the energetic efforts of 
the manager, Mr. Cecil Barth, seems well on the way towards: 
a recovery of all the popularity which it enjoyed in its best 
days. To restore the buildings and grounds to their pristine 


| beauty will naturally be a work of time, but satisfactory progress 


in this direction is being steadily made, and a round of amuse- 
ments is provided which should prove attractive to the better- 
class residents of the north of London, as, indeed, of all parts 
of the Metropolis. To-morrow, for instance, there will be a 
grand festival performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” when 
Miss Esther Palliser, Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli, Mr. Herbert 
Grover and Mr. Andrew Black will appear. Then there are 
balloon ascents, innumerable “side shows,” organ recitals,. 
and the fine pyrotechnic ballet and spectacle “The Destruction 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum.” 

THE church of St. Clement, Burnham Overy, which has 
been through a course of much-needed restoration and renova- 
tion under the superintendence of Mr. H. Green, architect, of 
Norwich, has been reopened for service. The work which has 
been carried out is as follows :—In the place of the high old- 
fashioned pews, neat modern style benches of pitch-pine have 
been put; the lead roof has been repaired and made thoroughly 
water-tight, the inner roof of the nave stained a dark colour, new 
floor, font restored, a new oak reading desk, &c. And in con- 
sequence of the peculiar construction of the edifice, a quasi- 
communion table has been placed in thenave. In the chancel 
a very handsome carved oak communion table has been 
placed. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM has written a small volume 
upon the allusions to architecture made by the poets of all 
times, and chiefly of our own land. Under the title of “ Archi- 
tecture among the Poets,” this will be published on the 15th 
inst. by Mr. B. T. Batsford. “The Decoration of Houses” is. 
an illustrated volume recently published in America, of which 
the authors are Edith Wharton, a lady artist, and Ogden 
Codman, jun., an architect. It illustrates the historical treat- 
ment of rooms and their architectural features, and deduces. 
principles for the decoration of modern homes. The English 
edition will be issued by Mr. B. T. Batsford on the roth of this 
month. Mr. Batsford will also publish at an early date the 
fourth part of his important work, “Later Renaissance Archi- 
tecture in England,” edited by Mr. John Belcher and Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney ; a second and enlarged edition of Mr. 
W. J. Anderson’s “Italian Renaissance Architecture”; Mr. 
Lewis Day’s long-promised “ Alphabets, Old and New,” which 
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will contain upwards of 150 complete alphabets, and will include 
specially-drawn examples by Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Patten 
Wilson, Mr. A. Beresford Pite, the author, and others. 


THE renovation of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, is 
approaching completion. The building has been overhauled 
and repaired on the outside. Inside the roofs, walls and pews 
are all being cleaned and beautified. The varnish and other 
accumulations of nearly half a century had made the gallery 
front and pulpit almost black. These accumulations have been 
removed, and the mellowed oak and selected pitch pine are 
once more visible in their natural beauty. The beautiful 
stained-glass windows at the north and south ends of the 
building have been repaired and carefully cleaned. New tiles 
are being laid at the front entrance lobbies. The heating 
apparatus is also being renewed and put into thorough working 
order, and the order for a new organ has been placed. ‘The 
electric light has been laid on, the 200 lights using some six 
miles of wire. The total cost will probably be about 1,800/. 


LORD ALDENHAM, having applied for a faculty for autho- 
rity to complete the work of restoring the high altar screen at 
St. Albans Cathedral, the registrar of the diocese held a 
court at the cathedral for the purpose of hearing objec- 
tions thereto. It would seem that as long ago as 1884 Lord 
Aldenham commenced restoring the screen, but when a portion 
ef the work had been accomplished Lord Grimthorpe raised 
objections to the carrying out of certain of the proposals, and 
as he possessed a faculty which covered the whole building his 
objections were upheld. Two faculties were subsequently 
granted to Lord Aldenham, but he did not complete the resto- 
ration, and he now petitions for a faculty empowering him 
to vary the original design. At the Registrars Court no 
Opposition to this alteration was made, and his lordship, who 
thas already spent about 10,000/. on the screen, will in all 
probability receive the desired faculty within the next few days. 


AT Hendon, on Wednesday, the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, 
M.P., laid the foundation-stone of a new infirmary in connection 
with the Central London Sick Asylums District. The total 
cost of the building and site will be nearly 108,000/., and will 
be borne by the Strand and Westminster Unions and the 
parishes of St. Giles’s and St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new infirmary, Wallingford, is being warmed and yen- 
tilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 

WE have received from the Photochrome Company a 
pleasing series of photographic views in colours of Camberley 
and its environs, of the beauties of which the photos, which 
leave nothing to desire in point of clearness, convey .an excellent 
impression, which, however, is not enhanced by the somewhat 
crude colouring. . 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Mr. G. WRAGGE, of Wardry Metal Works, Salford, and 
Surrey Street, Strand, has produced a catalogue of which he 
has reason to feel proud. It is very artistically and at the 


same time substantially got up, is well printed in handsome — 


type on superfine paper, and abounds in well-drawn and 
excellently reproduced sketches of picturesque metalwork in 
casements in various antique styles, with appropriate back- 
plates, handles, stays and fastenings in hammered iron or other 
metals. Beautiful specimens of park and entrance gates, 
chancel screens and gates, balustrades, vanes and finials, dog 
and other grates are illustrated, as well as a wide range of 
door and cabinet furniture, some fine specimens of repoussé and 


beaten work in various metals, suitable for ecclesiastical and — 


domestic purposes, and special designs in gas and electric- 
lighting fittings, &c. The catalogue throughout is carefully 
priced and detailed, and should prove very helpful to both 
architect and client in making a selection. ; 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. — 


THE memorial-stones of the new British schools which are in 
course of erection at Dorking have been laid. The cost of the 
building is estimated at about 6,000/. 

A NEW chapel is about to be erected for the Congregational 
church at Belmont, near Bolton, which dates from 1814, and 
memorial-stones have been laid. i av 

THE plan of Mr. R. Burns Dick, Newcastle, has been 
adopted for the new police station and lock-up at Berwick, 
which had been awarded the first prize of 502. in the competition. 
The estimated cost of the new building is 4,9552. 
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| THE memorial-stones have been laid of a new Wesleyan 
apel at Ambleside, which is to seat 230 persons and cost 
00/. 


_A NEW building is.to be added to the Royal Mews at 
'mlico for the use of the married emf/oyés at the stables. 


| THE plans prepared by Mr. W.-C. R. Sprague for the Royal 
chess theatre, which is to be erected at Balham, have 
ceived the approval of the London County Council, and 
ilding will be very shortly proceeded with. The new theatre 
to be fireproof, will accommodate 2,500 persons, and, it is 
pected, will be ready for opening at the beginning of next 
var. 


will forthwith consider 


tion shall arise which 
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agreed upon between the master builders and the Reading 
branch of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and’ 
Joiners :—The standard rate of wages to be 8d. per hour. A 
code of rules to be prepared by such branches or branch of the 
building trade as may agree to such rules, and to be submitted 
as soon as may be for the consideration of the employers, who 


the same with a view to the adoption of 


a code of rules applicable to such branches or branch, and as 
soon as may be notify to the employés whether such code of 
rules is approved or disapproved. 
stipulation is to be carried out by June 30 next. If any ques- 


It is understood that this 


the employers and employés are unable 


to agree upon the same shall be submitted to arbitration, the 


] arbitrator to be appointed by the Board of Trade under the 


THE tender has been accepted of Mr. Thomas Grace, of 
eek, for the new offices, stores, bakeries, shops, assembly 
id board rooms, &c., designed by Messrs. W. Sugden & Son. 
Then fitted up and furnished, it is estimated the cost will be 
yout 3,500, Mr. Johnston, C.E., of Macclesfield, will 
struct the ovens on his improved method. “ Fair wages ” 
auses are incorporated by the architects in all these contracts. 
ecently the Co-operative Society erected the first section 
osting 1,000/.) of a new branch in Picton Street to the same 


Conciliation Act, 1896, on the application of both parties. 
Pending the settlement of the code of rules work shall end on 
Saturdays for the carpenters and joiners at 12 o'clock noon. 
The employers will not object to a rule relating to all branches 
of the building trade that working time shall end on Saturdays 
at 12 noon, but such question if raised shall be raised at the 
instance of the employés only. 


ANOTHER Of the estates of the Liberator Building Society 


-chitect’s plans. 


PLANS have been passed for the new school which the 
aisley School Board are about to erect in Shortroods, in order 
» meet the wants of the north district. 
omsist of two storeys, with large central 
assrooms, and accommodation will be provided for 1,200 
upils. The total cost is estimated at 16,000/. 


The buildings will 
hall and the usual 


has just been disposed of by Messrs. Douglas Young & Co.,, 
the well-known auctioneers, of 51 Coleman Street, E.C. The 
final portion of the West Worthing estate, comprising some 
forty-five plots of freehold building land and six attractive free- 
hold villas, were submitted to auction by Mr. Douglas Young 
on the estate on Friday last, when he had the satisfaction of 
disposing of the whole of the land and three of the residences 
for a sum total of 8,332/ Several persons, including well- 
known property buyers, travelled from London, and the general 


THE members of the Banbury branch of the Amalgamated 
ociety of Carpenters and Joiners have addressed a letter to 
ae master builders in Banbury and district asking for an 
dvance of a halfpenny an hour, on the ground that wages at 
eamington, Rugby and other towns in the Midlands are 8d. 
n hour, while in Banbury they are only 63¢. The men say it 
i twenty-one years since they had an advance of wages, and 
nce then they have suffered a reduction of 1d. an hour. They 
sk that the increase may commence on July 1. The em- 
loyers have agreed to have a conference with the men on the 
abject. 


As a result of the late carpenters and joiners’ strike at 
eading, the following are the terms of settlement as at present 
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interest which had been aroused in Worthing itself attracted a 
large attendance at the sale. 
have recently sold the Liberator building estate at Norbury, 
comprising 59 acres, at the sum of 17,000/. 
four out of the five estates offered by this firm in the sale 
which aroused so much public interest in July last. 


THE details of a great scheme of dock extensions at Sunder- 
land, involving an estimated expenditure of 375,697/., have 
been issued to. the River Wear Commission. 
which has been prepared by the general manager and the 
engineer (Messrs. C. H. Dodds and W. H. Wake), refers to the 
need for more dock accommodation, and points out to what a 
great extent the scheme will augment Wear trade. 
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THE memorial-stone of the new buildings which are being 
erected in Renfrew Street, Glasgow, in connection with the 
Glasgow School of Art, was laid on the 25th ult. The new 
buildings have a frontage of 250 feet and a depth of 77 feet. 
At present only a portion of the scheme as contemplated is 
being carried out, but this part will provide considerably more 
accommodation than where the work of the school is carried 
on at present. When finished, the school will be one of the 
best equipped ‘of its kind in the country. The buildings now 
in course of construction comprise three floors. The basement 
flat is devoted principally to the applied arts and modelling, 
technical studies and architecture. On the ground floor are 
the ornament and design sections, while on the floor above are 
the life and painting classes. There are also private studios for 
the staff, as well as lecture-room accommodation, and some of 
the apartments are so arranged that by opening folding doors 
they can be converted into one large chamber when required. 
Along the whole length of the building runs a corridor which 
will be utilised for the exhibition of the works of the students, 
and a large hall on the upper floor will be used for the same 
purpose. The practical requirements of the school have 
dominated the style of the building. The leading feature of 
the architecture is the very large windows in the front. All the 
principal rooms have abundance of light from the north, while 
ventilation and other details have been carefully attended to. 
Mr. John Keppie, Glasgow, is the architect. 


WANT OF LIFTS AT THE LAW COURTS. 


A PETITION for presentation to the House of Commons is 
being formulated under the auspices of the Solicitors’ Managing 
Clerks’ Association, having for its object the erection of pas- 
senger lifts at the Law Courts, it being pointed out that the 
offices on the upper floors of that building are chiefly those of 
the Masters of the Chancery Judges, the Masters of the 
Queen’s Bench Divisien, the Chancery Registrars, the Chancery 
Taxing Masters and others, and that from the lower to the 
upper floors there is an average of I10 steps. The ascent of 
these steps many times in the course of. the day by persons 
having business at the Courts entails great physical exertion, 
and the petition therefore prays that the House of Commons 
will pass such an enactment or give such sanction as may be 
requisite for the erection of proper passenger lifts at or near to 
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the several entrances to the various offices connected with # 
Royal Courts of Justice. " 


THE “B. & S.” FOLDING GATE. 


THE Lowther Arcade is not exactiy the spot to which a 
would be likely to go in search of an appliance for promo 
the convenience or interests of builders. And yet that paradise 
of children used to contain (and for all we know may still)atoy — 
whose principle has been adopted in mechanical appliances 
far more importance than the amusement of children—thou; 
the children themselves would perhaps hardly be disposed to 
admit as much. Yet such is the case, for just as the kaleid 
scope is not only the joy of childhood but a most valuable a 
to the designer, so the expanding and contracting lattice- 
on which soldiers are affixed and thus made to move has 
utilised in other and more practical ways. 

“ Lazy tongs,” as they are usually termed, are of cour. 
new invention, nor is their employment any particular no 
They have been used as snuffers—a piece of mechanism 
object of which is unknown to the present generation—ay 
distinguished (and lazy) French savant had a large 
specially made for him in order that he might sit in his lib 
and take a book from his bookcase without moving from 
chair. Of late years, however, the principle has been ado 
in the manufacture of gates and similar means of closing 
entrance to any place. On the good results which have 
attended this adaptation there is no need to dilate. A door 
which opens inwards or outwards of course occupies space wh 
open, while to run a door into a wall involves a good dea 
trouble and expense. A gate, however, on the “lazy ton 
principle is open to neither of these objections. It closes 
with the side of the opening to which it is attached, and thus 
only leaves that opening clear while occupying no space it 
but involves no extra trouble or expense in that it does not 
into the wall. ; Maa 

As, however, with many—if not all—other things, there are 
folding gates and folding gates, and the principle whi 
actuates the “B. & S.” folding gates, while the most recent, 
certainly appears to us to have pretty well reached finality. 
And yet that principle is of the simplest. In the old style of 
folding gate the standards which carry the latticed work are, 
when closed, all visible, and of course all occupy space. In 
the “B. & S” gates, between the main standards which travel — 
in the top or bottom track of the gate are shorter and sub- 
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iary standards which, while they of course assist in carrying 

mesh or lattice frame, close into the main standards, which 
hollowed out to receive them. By this simple and ingenious 
angement perfect rigidity is secured, together with a very 
isiderable saving of space. Moreover, the power necessary 
close the gate is more equally distributed than in the older 
tems, for owing to the action of the inner carriers of the 
sh the gate can be closed by pressure at either the top or 
: bottom. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this method of 
sing is applicable to any opening in any building, whether 
ernal or internal. Still less is it necessary to mention that 
+ “B. & S.” Company manufactures gates, both plain and 
borately ornamented, for all such purposes, Our readers 
anot do better than obtain the catalogue of the company, for 
this they will find effective illustrations of gates of all kinds 
d styles and for all purposes—park gates, lift enclosures, 
op fronts, strong-rooms, store-rooms, and, indeed, every kind 

opening for which absolute security may. be desired in 
ajunction with, ventilation, or -view, of the interior. While, 
wever, declining the difficult task of detailing the many types 
the “ B. & S.” gates, and of describing the many handsome 
‘les in which they are made and finished, we should perhaps 
¢ntion that some of them are constructed to swing round as 
‘Il as to close by folding. We should also mention that the 
mpany also manufacture gates and other enclosures on the 
i“lazy tongs” or folding lattice principle—that is, without 
2 inner standards which have been mentioned. 

Gates, however, whether on the old system or the improved 
B. & S.,” by no means exhaust the -products of the 
mpany. They manufacture a special interlocking rubber- 
e flooring, electric pumps and electric lifts for all purposes. 
jeir wrought-iron work also deserves mention, as_ being 
ective and artistic alike in design and workmanship. In the 
talogue are a pair of very handsome park gates, an equally 
mdsome gvi//e, and a particularly fine forged-iron flower vase, 
ule a forged ornamental fire-screen with copper panel should 
it be bereft of its due meed of praise. 


DAMAGES FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


N Tuesday judgment was given by Mr. Justice Kennedy in 
farshall v. Mackintosh, a case of much importance to builders. 
The action, which was brought against a builder to recover 
umages for breach of a building agreement, raised an im- 
ortant question, namely, whether, when a landowner has 
vercised the power of re-entry provided by a building agree- 
ent in the event of the builder making default and has taken 
dssession of the builder’s plant and material on the premises, 
e landowner is also entitled to recover from the builder the 
ttual damage he has suffered by reason of the latter’s breach 
‘contract. The facts of the case are fully stated in the judg- 
ent, as reported in the 777es. 

‘/Mr. Justice Kennedy said that the only point which he had 
iidecide was the question of the damages which the plaintiff 
as*entitled to, and, as Mr. Justice Field said in Wigsell v. 
thool: for Indigent Blind (8 Q.B.D., 357), few questions as 
ithe principle upon which damages ought to be assessed were 
ee from difficulty. By an agreement in writing of June Io, 
396; the defendant contracted with the plaintiff (in substance) 
ppull down and remove certain buildings at 47 and 48 Dover 
treet, Piccadilly, and to build on the site a new structure, 
hhich-was to be erected “in carcase” before December 25, 1896. 
‘pon that being done the plaintiff contracted to grant to the 
efendant a lease of the land and buildings for a term of eighty 
tars from June 24, 1896, at a peppercorn rent for the first year, 
ad thereafter at a yearly rent of 1,100/. Clause 2 provided 
ataf the defendant made default under the agreement “he 
aall forfeit all benefit under this agreement, which shall 
tereupon cease and be determined, and all the materials and 


mildings on the said premises shall be forfeited to, and | 


ah the absolute property of, the lessor.” Under clause 11 
ere was reserved to: the lessor, on default being made by the 
efendant, a power to re-enter upon, and to the immediate 
Ossession of, the premises and plant, “without making to the 
ssee any allowance or compensation in respect thereof.” The 
efendant got possession of the site on June 10, 1896, but, 
xcept that he took down and removed 200/. worth of 
laterials from the old buildings, he did nothing whatever 
Ywards the fulfilment of his contract. The fact was that 
e had entered upon the undertaking as a_ speculation 
‘ithout the means of fulfilling it. There being no prospect 
f anything further being done, the plaintiff re-entered 
nh January 19, °1897,; as the had a right todo. It 
vas clear that the’ mere fact of re-entry did not of itself 
xonerate the defendant from. the liability to damages for breach 
f contract prior to re-entry (see Hartshorne v. Watson, 4 Bing., 
(eC, 178); but it wasscontended for the’ defendant that the 
ffect of clauses 2 and 11 did limit the plaintiff to such com- 
€nsation as might be afforded to him: by taking possession of 
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the materials, plant and buildings on the premises at the time 
of re-entry without any allowance or compensation to the 
defendant, and that the plaintiff could: not claim damages 
beyond that. His Lordship could not accept that view, for that 
would be to read with these clauses “as and for liquidated 
damages,” or words to the same effect, and his Lordship was 
not entitled to do that. It was common enough to find the 
insertion of such words when there was an intention of the parties 
so to limit the liability for a breach of the contract. Instances 
of this were to be found in Reilly v. Jones (1 Bing. 302), Lea 
v. Whitaker (L. R. 8 C.P. 70), and in Ba parte Newitt—zn re 
Garrud (16 Ch. D. 522). His lordship referred to the judg- 
ments in the last case. In the absence of some such express 
words, clauses 2 and 11 could not be construed so as to deprive 
the landowner of the right to prove actual damage for the 
defendant’s failure to perform the contract, but the words in 
clause 11, “ without making any allowance or compensation in 
respect thereof,” would not, his lordship added, operate to pre- 
vent the builder from having included in the damages any value 
which might existinthe buildings, plant, &c., seized by the land- 
owner when he re-entered. The damages must be assessed vedus 
sic stantibus, and it might be the case that if the structure was 
nearly completed “in carcase” at the timeof the re-entry, the land- 
owner would fail to prove any substantial damage at all to flow 
from the breach on which he sued, as he had failed in Oldershaw 
v. Holt (12 A. and E., 590). The question of the amount of. 
damages had been referred to the official referee, who had made 
two alternative assessments. He reported that the plaintiff had, 
after entering, relet at the best rent:he could, viz. goo/. a year, 
after the first year, and he assessed the damages at the loss of 
two years’ rent of 1,100/. and the loss of 200/. a year from 
June 24, 1899, at twenty-five years’ purchase amounting to 
5,000/., making in all 7,200/7. In the alternative, if the plaintiff 


| was only entitled to recover damages caused by the removal of 


materials by the defendant and by the loss of possession from 
June 24, 1896, to January 19, 1897, the official referee found that 
the amount of such damage was 200/., and one year’s rent of goo/. 
from June 24, 1896, to June 24, 1897, the earliest date at which 
the plaintiff was able to relet the premises. The damages must be 
assessed, his lordship said, upon well-recognised principles. 
They must be such as flowed naturally, and in the circum- 
stances of the case, necessarily from the breach of contract ; 
further, they must be such damages as might reasonably be 
shown to have been in the contemplation of the parties when 
they entered into the contract. Subject to this, the plaintiff 
was, in the language of Mr. Justice Field in Wigsell vw. School 
for Indigent Blind, “entitled to have his damages assessed at 
the pecuniary amount of the difference between the state of 
the plaintiff upon the breach of the contract and what it 
would have been if the contract had been performed.” If 
the defendant had performed this contract before the date 
of re-entry, the old building would have been removed, 
and a new and valuable structure erected on the site, and 
if he had then failed to complete the plaintiff would have 
had no difficulty in getting some one to take up the under- 
taking on at least as profitable terms. But, as it was, the 
plaintiff had only been able to relet on terms involving a loss 
of 7,200/. His lordship could find no fault of principle-in this 
assessment. Oldershaw v. Holt was the case most in point, 
and there it was held, it being a case of re-entry after neglect 
to build, that the jury might properly give a verdict on an 
estimate of the plaintiff’s real damage, taking into considera- 
tion an increased rent secured by the agreement which he had 
made with a new lessee. Upon the same principle, it was 
right in this case to consider the reduced rent which the 
plaintiff had been obliged to accept from a new contractor. 
As to the alternative assessment, his lordship did not think 
that the damages could, according to legal principle, be 
assessed upon that basis. There would therefore be judgment 
for the plaintiff for 7,200/. 


THE DEVONSHIRE STREET COLLAPSE. 


AT the Marylebone Coroner’s Court on Saturday, the 5th inst., 
Dr. G. Danford Thomas held an inquest respecting the death 
of Georgé Unicume, bricklayer, who was killed by the fall of a~ 
wall at 21A Devonshire Street, W., on the 3rd inst. 

Mr. Robert Leggatt, foreman to Messrs. Burman & Sons, 
of Delaune Works, Kennington Park, stated that his firm were 
carrying out the work of reconstructing the Devonshire Arms, 
in Devonshire Street. The house had been pulled down, and 
in the basement were a number of cellars. Adjoining one of * 
the cellars and underneath Devonshire Place Mews there was 
a vault. Unicume and several other men were engaged in 
underpinning the wall between the cellar and the vault. A 
concrete pier was to support the wall, which at the time of — 
the fall was supported by wooden struts. At about half-past 
nine on Thursday morning the deceased was working in the 
cellar, when one of the workmen called witness’s attention to a ° 
crack inthe wall which they were underpinning. He had-no‘i 
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sooner done so than he shouted “ Look out,” and the wall fell 
into the cellar, burying the deceased and another workman. 

By the Coroner: He had since heard that 24 tons 
of manure had just previously been carted down the roadway 
of the mews over the vaults, and that 3 tons of corn 
had gone over the same ground on the previous evening. The 
only way in which he could account for the wall falling was that 
the recent heavy rains must have caused the sandy soil to shift, 
and so undermine the wall. 

By the Government Inspector of Factories: The ground 
underneath the wall was composed of sand, but he had not 
previously noticed that it had shifted. The shoring had not 
given way. 

Daniel McKay, bricklayer, stated that he had been engaged 
on the work three days. ‘There was no shoring at all in the 
vault—only a strut of wood round the pier at which they were 
working. When he started work on Thursday morning he 
came to the conclusion that the roof of the vault ought to have 
been shored up, but he did not tell that to anybody. 

By the Coroner: It did not strike him that the roof ought 
to have been shored up till shortly before the wall fell. Witness 
heard the labourer tell the foreman that there was a crack in 
the wall. That was four or five minutes before the wall fell. 
The bricks were soft and rotten and ought never to have been 
used. He had to!d his mate that it was a shame to build with 
such bricks. 

By the Government Inspector: He had noticed that the 
sand had run, but did not think it was dangerous. 

By Mr. Hurd (for the contractors): He had mentioned the 
fact of the bricks being rotten only to the deceased. The bricks 
must have been at least a hundred years old, and ought never 
to have been used. They crumbled in his hand. 

John Cockerell, a scaffolder, said he was at work in the 
cellar. There was a frame of timber round the hole in which 
the concrete had been placed for the pier. Witness observed 
the crack in the wall and called the foreman, but before any- 
thing could be done the wall fell. McKay was extricated, 
but it was an hour and a half before the body of the deceased 
was recovered from the débris. 

By the Government Inspector: About 4 feet of sand had 
been taken away from under the wall. That was as far as they 
had excavated. 

Samuel Mason, another scaffolder, gave corroborative 
evidence. 

Dr. Ebenezer Diver, of 30 Devonshire Street, said that when 
he saw the deceased life was extinct, and death must have 
been instantaneous, the skull being fractured. 

Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, the district surveyor, said that’ the 
plans had been submitted to him, and all his requirements had 
been complied with. His opinion was that when the hole was 
dug for the underpinning there had been a slight disturbance of 
the sand by:reason of the action of the rain. Speaking gener- 
ally, his impression was that the bricks were good, although 
there may have been a few defective ones. The contractors 
were very Careful in their work, and’ he believed every reason- 
able precaution had been taken. 

The jury returned a verdict of “Accidental death.” 


THE BROOK HOSPITAL. 


ON Saturday, the 5th inst., at the meeting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, a long discussion took place upon a letter 
from the Local Government Board stating. that the report of 
the special committee in the matter of the Brook Hospital 
expenditure did not contain specific replies to the several 
questions asked in their letter of October 22 last; that the 
committee did not employ a competent surveyor as suggested 
by them, and as ordered by the managers ; and that they were 
still of opinion that the course suggested by them should be 
adopted. Mr. F. Purchese characterised the construction of 
this hospital as a gross scandal. It had, he said, cost some 
70,000/. over the architect’s estimate, and about 38,od0/. worth 
of the work was authorised by the architect without the consent 
of the committee or of the board. He moved, ‘‘ That the Local 
Government Board be asked to institute an inquiry into the 
gross extravagance of the Brook Hospital committee.” In the 
result it was decided to forward the report of the special com- 
mittee, and a letter answering the several questions raised, to 
the Local Government Board, with an intimation that if they 
were not satisfied with the same the managers would assist 
them in any further inquiry they might wish to make. 


THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


THE following important communication from Mr. Showell’ 


Rogers, of Birmingham, has appeared in the Times :—Although 
this Act received’ the Royal’ Assent “on August 6, 1897, it does 


not come into operation until July 1, 1898. It has consequently, : 
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as Mr. Gibson Bowles pointed out, this advantage over most 
other statutes, that it is open to amendment before it come 
into force. aaa 
The principles and policy of the enactment have already 
formed the subject of long, keen and even hot discussion 
among politicians. Its opponents decry it as socialistic a 
its tendency, and as putting upon the shoulders of employers 
of labour burdens too grievous to be borne. Its supporters _ 
contend not only that it will prove to be a life-saving apparatus — 


by inducing employers to make their industries as safe as _ 


possible, but that common humanity requires that the cost 0 
the wear and tear of human life and limb shall be treated as a 
item in the cost of production, and accordingly reckoned in the 
price of a manufactured article, as is the cost of wear and tear 
of machinery ; and that such cost can be provided for by 
insurance at a comparatively trifling expense, meaning simpl a 
a slight increase in that percentage for the dead expenses of 
his business which every manufacturer takes into account in 
fixing his selling prices. 2: 
A lawyer may perhaps be permitted to say to these 
disputants as Palemon said to Menalcas and Dameetas in 
their amcebzan contest :— ) 


a 


Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 


Which of these conflicting views is theoretically correct, or 
whether the truth practically lies in a compromise between the 
two, it is needless to discuss. There the Act is. It is on the 
statute-book, and on the appointed day, unless previously 
amended, it will come into active and widespread operation 
throughout the United Kingdom. It is worth while, therefore, 
to point out its defects beforehand, in order that they may” 
receive full consideration and, if possible, amendment. 

It is astonishing how complicated and confused statutes” 
passed mainly in the interests of the working and less educated 
classes of the community commonly are, notwithstanding the 
especial need of simplicity and lucidity in legislation of the 
kind. It is hardly too much to say that the Bills of Sale Acts. 
and the Employers’ Liability Act have given rise to more 
litigation, and at greater cost, as to their proper interpretation 
and application than any other enactments in force during the 
same period. I venture to think that the coming into operation 
in July next of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, will be. 
the beginning of a similar crop of fruitful and, in one sense, 
fruitless litigation, unless a supplementary amendment Act, 
declaratory of its meaning and application, be previously: 
passed. 

The original framers of this novel experiment in legislation 
appear to have thought otherwise’; and that it was so free from 
those difficulties of construction and administration which 
commonly beset the efforts of our Legislature that quite un- 
usual steps were justified with regard to it. . Accordingly, a pro-- 
fessional disqualification clause was proposed in’ committee as. 
follows :—“In any proceedings under this Act no party or 
other person shall appear or be attended by counsel or solicitor.” 
This was actually accepted by the Government, with the addi- 
tion of the words “except by leave of the Court or arbitrator, 
or on appeal to the Court of Appeal.” The Bill (which with 
this clause in it had a considerable chance of becoming law) 
nevertheless permitted the appearance or attendance of un- 
qualified practitioners ; in fact, of any person so long as he was" 
not a member of one of the proscribed classes—barristers and 
solicitors. It is satisfactory to know that, on further considera~ 
tion, Mr. Chamberlain, with characteristic frankness and prac- 
tical common sense, had the courage to confess that he had 
changed his mind since he gave his assent to the clause, and it — 
was accordingly expunged, and will.not be found in the Act as 
passed. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles, in the letter to which I have referred, — 


has laid his finger upon several weak places in respect to which, 
if they remain as they are, serious difficulties involving the 
expenditure of much patience, time and money in their solution 
must necessarily arise... Mr.-Bowles, however, directs attention 
mainly to the difficulties of administration which will present 
themselves at the first attempt to work the Act. I venture to 
call attention to some other, and not less formidable because | 
legal, difficulties which a careful reading of the Act and the 
various other Acts directly or indirectly incorporated with Ee 
has brought to light. a 
The scheme of the Act, in a nutshell, is to make compensa- é; 
tion, regulated bya scale, and without the necessity for any d 
legal proceedings, payable by every employer to every work- 
man who meets with an accident in an employment within the 


scope of the Act, if such accident disable him from earning full ~ | 


wages for two weeks, and unless such accident, be caused by 
the workman’s own “serious and wilful misconduct.’ 


A.casual reader of ‘the Act. would be led to suppose thatett . 


was of a very restricted application. 


“This Act shall apply only to employment on, in or ae | 


railway, factory, mine, quarry or engineering work, and am 


building: which exceeds 30 feet in height, and is either ‘being’. : 


eee 


| 


; 
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nstructed or repaired by means of a scaffolding, or being 
molished, or on which machinery driven by steam, water or 
yer mechanical power is being used for the purpose of the 
nstruction, repair or demolition thereof.” (Section 7.) 
Nothing, so far, seems simpler or plainer. But Mr. 
/agustine Birrell, M.P., has stated, and the statement has not 
en and is not likely to be challenged, that 
«The Government cannot be accused of making the experi- 
‘ent on too small a scale ; for it is calculated that nearly one- 
Alf of the whole working population are within its scope, and 
‘e included half number all the dangerous trades. . . . There 
in be no doubt that the greater number of the accidents which 
ynually occur in our industrial ranks will fall to be com- 
'nsated under its provisions.” 
_ The explanation is that the Act is an unusually unhappy 
yecimen of that indolent method of legislation by allusive 
ference to other statutes, instead of by direct enactment, 
yainst which Lord Salisbury and other statesmen, as well as 
wwyers, have from time to time vigorously but ineffectually 
otested. The scope of the above-quoted section as to the 
‘stent of the application of the Act is immediately afterwards 
enlarged by interpretation and incorporating clauses that, 
‘ntil I took the trouble to redraft this portion of the Act by 
etting forth at length the matter incorporated from elsewhere, 
‘0 as to have the statute before me writ at large, so to speak, in 
_ manageable conspectus showing its full application, I found it 
possible to say to what employments it applies and to what 
- does not without having eleven, certainly ten, other statutes 
pen before me at the same time. 
~ It is hardly too much to say that employers and workmen 
like, despite the obvious intentions to the contrary of the 
ramers of the Act, will be compelled to obtain legal advice and 
\ssistance from the outset in the vast majority of cases of acci- 
ent arising after the Act comes into force. 

I proceed to give a few—and only a few—specimens of the 
nany knotty points to which the Act gives rise, and which will 
certainly require legal solution ; as also will the meaning of 
almost the first words of the Act—accident “arising out of and 
nthe course of the (employment).” 

__, A workman, as we have seen, is entitled to the benefit of 
‘he Act unless his accident be caused “ by his own serious avd 
wilful misconduct.” 

These words open up a vista of prospective litigation at the 
very threshold. It will be observed that the concluding adjectives 
are used conjunctively. It would therefore appear to be 


necessary to prove, in order to disentitle a workman to relief, 
not merely that his “misconduct” was “wilful”—ze. inten- 
tional, deliberate—but also that it was “serious.” In such a 
connection is the meaning of “serious” to be determined by 
what any reasonable person would, prior to the accident, have 
contemplated as likely to lead to it, or is it to be judged by the 
actual results of the misconduct causing the accident? The 
difficulty is a real one ; for misconduct of an apparently trifling 
character will, as we all know, sometimes lead to the most 
unforeseen yet disastrous consequences. 

2. Accidents occurring “ on or in or about engineering 
work” are within the Act ; and “engineering work” is defined 
as including “any work for the construction, alteration or repair 
of which machinery driven by steam, water or other mechanical 
power is used.” 

It is by no means clear whether to entitle the workman to 
compensation in such cases the accident must have been 
actually caused by machinery of the kind specified, or whether 
the mere fact that such machinery is used “on, in or about” 
the work is sufficient, even though the accident be in no way 
attributable to the use of such machinery. 

Take the case of the construction by a waterworks company 
of a reservoir on a site covering several acres. If spade alone 
be employed on every part of the work the Act clearly will not 
apply. But if a steam excavator be used on one part, and an 
accident happen to a workman, say bya fall of a rock, in 
another part, it may be a quarter of a mile distant, and while 
employed in work wholly unconnected with the use of the 
steam excavator, it is difficult to say whether the accident comes 
within the Act or not. Absurd as it may seem, there is good 
ground for the view that such an accident would be within the 
Act equally with an accident actually caused by the use of the 
machinery. 

3. Accidents occurring “on, in or about any building which 
exceeds 30 feet in height, and is either being constructed or 
repaired by means of a scaffolding, or being demolished or on 
which machinery (of the kind above mentioned) is being used.” 

Here, again, the same question arises as in the last preceding 
case. 

Further, it will be observed that the criterion of applicability 
of the Act is the height of the building and not the height of 
the scaffold. Consequently a workman who falls from a height 
of 31 feet off a scaffold erected for the construction of a build- 
ing just 30 feet in height is not entitled to compensation under 
the Act ; while a workman who falls from a height of only 
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10 feet off a scaffold érected for the construction of a building 
31 feet in height is entitled to compensation. Could absurdity 
go further? : 

Again, how is the “height” to be determined ? From the 
footings of the foundations, or from the cellar, or from the 
street level; and to the top of the brick or stone-work, or to the 
top of the weathercock? These questions will certainly re- 
quire judicial decision. 

The already great length of this letter: precludes: me from 
calling attention to some other unlooked-for results, and mate- 
rial for litigation, arising out of the rigorous responsibility 
which the Act imposes upon employers for the acts—extending 
even to the personal negligence and wilful acts—of their sub- 
contractors. No matter what the skill or eminence of a sub- 
contractor may be, nor with what care he may have been 
selected by an employer, the delegation of his personal liability 
by the employer by sub-contracting is, so far as concerns the 
workman, rendered impossible ; as also is any “ contracting 
out” of the Act which gives the workman less than the Act 
gives him. 

Strange as it may appear, some of the provisions of this Act 
are likely to prove as embarrassing to workmen as others are 
to employers. Though the Act does not actually repeal any 
previous legislation, it unsettles a great déal of well-settled law 
and procedure. Further, it produces complexity by creating 
for some cases yet another alternative mode of procedure, viz. 
by arbitration before one of the five possible tribunals created 
by the Act; while it at the same time renders that procedure 
exclusively applicable in other cases. For though in cases of 
accident in employments to which the Act applies it is enacted 
that employers “shall not be liable to any proceedings inde- 
pendently of this Act,” yet, “when the injury is caused by the 
personal negligence or wilful act of the employers or some 
person for whose act or default the employer is responsible ” 
(including practically all sub-contractors), “the workman may 
at his option either claim. compensation under this Act 
or take the same proceedings as were open to him before 
the commencement of the Act.” Whether negligence in 
any particular case is “personal,” or whether an act 
is\. “ wilful,” is’ often an extremely difficult matter to 
determine, even after a case has been fully tried out, and 
a fortiort before any proceedings at all are taken. The 
workman and his legal advisers will, having regard to the 
provisions of the Act; in many cases have great difficulty 
in determining not only whether to exercise the option. of 
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proceeding against the employer or other persons, but whethe 
to proceed under this Act or not. The consequences of exe; 
cising a wrong option may in either case be- serious for th 
workman (section 6), notwithstanding and indeed by reason ¢ 
the provisions of section 1, subsection 4, which, while foreseein 
and making provision for relief against such mistakes, at th 
same time subjects the workman to all the costs of abortiy 
proceedings caused by his adopting the wrong procedure, - 
But these and other similar points are too technical f 
discussion here. The rules that are to be made for th 
purpose of carrying the Act into effect may, it is to be hopec 
elucidate some questions ; but no rules that can be made wij 
prevent the Act, as it stands, from being a’crux for ‘the war 
and full of pitfalls for the unwary. ae 
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and the like.” . a 
12044. Annie Brown and John Edward Crossley, for “A 
new or improved door attachment.” > 
12079. Charles Jeffries, fer “An interlocking garden-edging 
tiling.” ef 
12149. Edward Lloyd Pease, for “Improvements in roofs 
and like structural work.” ¥ 
17007. Cravan, for ‘‘ Brick-making machines,” 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 


2 view of the many difficulties which are certain to 
arise in connection with the law, practice rules and 
procedure under the above Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has made 
the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to 
the complicated matters arising from the provisions of 
this difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed ‘‘ LEGAL 
ADVISER,’’ Office of ‘The Architect,’’? 175 Strand, 
London,\W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


_ TENDERS, ETC. 


_ *4* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Publie Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied 
at a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early 
application to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale, see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ GLAsGOw.—Aug. 15.—Designs are invited for the exhibi- 
tion buildings to be erected on sites in the Kelvingrove Park 
and Bunhouse Ground. A premium of 200/. will be awarded 


principles. 


: BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO. 


WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


62 WATLING STREET, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Heating by Hot Water, or High or Low Pressure 
Steam, expeditiously carried out on the most approved 
Special attention given to Private Residences. 


ESTIMATES FREBE.. 


to the author of the design considered first in merit, second and 
third premiums of 150/. and t1oo/. respectively. Mr. H. A. 
Hedley, general manager and secretary, 141 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow. 

LINSLADE.—July 1.—Plans, specifications and estimates are 
required for dealing with sewage disposal and water supply. © 
Particulars from P. J. Platten, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. 

PENSHURST.—June 30.—Designs for six three-bedroomed 
cottages (preference for three pairs). Particulars of Mr. J. 
Escombe, Penshurst, Tonbridge. 

SALFORD.—Aug. 16.—Designs for three chapels, offices, 
lodge, entrance gates and boundary walls at proposed cemetery 
in Langley Road and Agecroft Road, Pendlebury. Premiums 
of 50/., 30/7. and 20/. respectively. Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Salford. 

STOCKHOLM.—Aug. 31.—Designs for railway station, 
Particulars from the Offices of the Consulate, 27 Great Win- 
chester Street, London. 

WIDNES.—July 1.— Designs for laying-out park and recrea- 
tion-grounds. Premiums of 35, 10 and 5 guineas respectively 
for first, second and third. Mr. H. S. Oppenheim, Town Hall, 
Widnes. 

WARRINGTON. —July 2.—Designs for court-house, police 
station, &c. Particulars from J. Lyon Whittle, Town Hall. 
Warrington. 


COMPETITION DECIDED. 


THE following was the assessors award in the competition 
for designs for the new Technical Institute, Trowbridge :—rst, 
Mr. Thomas Davison, A.R.I.B.A., 59 Great Ormond Street,. 
W.C. ; 2nd,'Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, Central Buildings, 
Richmond Terrace, Blackburn ; equal 3rd, Mr. A. Dunbar 
Smith, 28 Theobald’s Road, Gray’s Inn, W.C.; Messrs. A. G. 
Hall & Thos. H. Bishopp, A.R.I.B.A., Leighton Buzzard, 
Highly commended :—Mr. T. E. Thickpenny, A.R.I.B.A., 
Breydon House, Lansdowne Road, Bournemouth; Messrs. 
J. H. Tyars & E. T. Jago, 16 Garfield. Road, Lavender Hill, 
London, S.W. There were 67 competitors, and the assesson 
was Mr. Ed. W. Mountford, of London. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERDEEN.—June 18.—For additions and alterations to the 
offices on the farm of Mill of Kincraigie. Messrs. Walker & 
Duncan, architects, 3 Golden Square, Aberdeen. 

ABERDEEN.— June 22.—For erection of cottar houses, milk 
cellar and small offices at Mains of Auchnacant, Foveran, on 
estate of Auchnacant. Messrs. Wilsone & Duffus, advocates, 
Aberdeen, 

ABERGAVENNY.—June 29.—For erection of temporary 
wooden buildings, with corrugated iron roofing, for the accom- 
modation of 100 patients, at the Monmouthshire Asylum. Mr. 
B. J. Francis, architect, 12 Cross Street, Abergavenny. 

ABERSYCHAN.—For alterations and additions to the 
Unicorn inn. Messrs. Watkins & Brown, architects, Dock 
Street, Newport. 

ALLERTON.—June 21.—For repairs, painting, &c., to exte- 
rior of Rectory. Specifications at the Rectory. 

AMMANFORD.—June 18.—For erection of a shop. 
J. E. Burnell, 2 Frederick Street, Llanelly. 

ANTRIM.—July 1.—For erection of two semi-detached! 
villas, and for restoring the “keep” in the Deer Park. Mr. 
William J. Fennell, architect, 11 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

APPERLEY BRIDGE.—June 24.—For erection of a cloth 
warehouse and waste warehouse at Valley Mills, Leeds. 
Messrs, Milnes & France, architects, Bradford. 

BANBURY.—June 21.—For repairs to the stonework of 
parapet, walls and roof at the town hall. Mr. N. H. Dawson, 
borough surveyor. 


Mr. 
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BARROW.—June 24.—For erection of bakery, stables and 
stores in Thwaite Street. Mr. John Y. McIntosh, architect, 
Cornwallis Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 


BEBINGTON:—June ‘28.—For construction’ of a. work-yard 
and the erection of a shed therein, &c., and for alterations in 
the old work-yard at the cemetery. Mr. John C. Ogle, archi- 
tect, 34A Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 


BELFAST.—July 4,—For extension of the electric-lighting 
station, Abercorn Basin. Mr. W. A. Currie, secretary, Harbour 
Office, Belfast. 


BisHOoP AUCKLAND.—Juue 22.—For erection of two houses 
at South Church. Mr. F. H. Livesey, architect, Market Place, 
Bishop Auckland. 


BISHOP AUCKLAND.—June 20.—For erection of lecture hall, 
&c, at Evenwood. Mr. R. R. Rule, architect, 61 Princes 
Street, Bishop Auckland. 


BOOTLE.—June 28.—For erection of an electric-light station 
on land in Pine Grove. Mr. J. A. Crowther, borough engineer. 


BRADFORD,—June 22.—-For taking-down old and erecting 
a new warehouse at Junction Mills, Laisterdyke. Mr. Thomas 
Barker, architect, 5 Bond Street, Bradford. 


' BRENTWOOD.—June 20.—For repair of a bridge at South 
Weald, known as Wright’s Bridge; erection of a new bridge in 
Shenfield Hall Lane; erection of posts and rails in Alexander 
Lane, Shenfield; and kerbing the Crescent Road, South 
“Weald, from Warley Road to asylum gates. Mr. C. Edgar 
“Lewis, clerk, New Road, Brentwood. 


_ BRIDLINGTON.—June 23.—For erection of eight houses in 
“Richmond Street. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, 
“Bridlington Quay. 

BRISTOL.—June 30.—For foundations and timber jetties 
required for Bedminster swingbridge, for the Bristol Town 
Council, which includes the construction of two abutments and 
one pier in masonry, two cast-iron cylinders and steel top girder, 
and also permanent timber jetties and: dolphins. Mr. John M. 

“M-Currich, docks engineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

BURNLEY.—For extending Brownside Shed. Mr. H. 

Smith, architect, 135 Leyland Road, Burnley. 


Bury.—For erection of eight houses in Parsonage Street. 
Mret homas Nuttall, C.E., architect, &c., 20 Market Street, 
Sury. 


CARDIGANSHIRE.—June 25.—For erecting a church at 
Strata Florida. Mr. Telfer Smith, architect, Market Hall 
Buildings, Builth Wells. 

CARMARTHEN.—For alterations, additions and repairs to 
Great Goitre Farm buildings, near Pandy. Mr. E. A. Johnson, 
architect, Abergavenny. 


CARNARVON.—June 21.—For erection of eighteen dwelling- 


houses at Nantlle. Mr. Rowland Lloyd Jones, architect, 14 
Market Street, Carnarvon. 

CARNARVON.—June 20.—For alterations and additions at 
the boys’ school, Pen’rallt. Mr. Rowland Lloyd Jones, archi- 
tect, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 

CARLISLE.—June 30.—For restoration of Addingham 
Church. Mr. George Dale, architect, Carlisle. 

CHESTER.—June 20.—For erection of school buildings. 
Mr. H. Beswick, architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

CHORLEY.—June 28.—For construction of an additional 
floor and the widening of the stage at the grain warehouse, 
Chorley. Mr. C. W. Bayley, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

CLEATOR Moor.—June 25.—For erection of Masonic lodge, 
house and shop. Mr. E. Jackson, Tangier Buildings, White- 
haven. aie 5 

CorK.—June 22.—For an addition to Eglantine, Douglas 
Road. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Sons, architects, 28 South Mall, 
Cork. 

CorK.—June 20.—For repairs and improvements at Smith- 
grove Terrace, Montenotte. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, archi- 
tects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 

CROYDON.—June 21.—For erection of sheds, boundary wall, 
&c., at the roads depét in Carmichael Road, South Norwood. 
Mr. A. Broad, 22 George Street, Croydon. 


DALSTON.—June 22.—For redecorating and repairing the 


relief offices at Mayfield Road. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 
76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

DERBYSHIRE.—June. 25.—For . extensive additions at 
Abbotsholme School. Messrs. Wm. Sugden & Son, Leek. 

DEWSBURY.—June 24.—For erection of three shops and 
offices in New Bridge Street. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, archi- 
tects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DONCASTER.—For erection of sixteen houses at Goldthorpe. 
Mr. J. R. Dodds, surveyor, 19 Baxter Gate, Doncaster. 


AARARIAIAI 


BURNS 


LOWEST 


No. 606. 


THE STEWART ELECTRICAL SYNDICATE, 


WRITE FOR NEW PRICE LIST OF ALL PATTERNS. 


MM 


150 to 200 hours with ONE pair of Carbons. 
Singly on 90 to 120 Volts. 

2in. Series on 180 to 240 Volts. 

5 in. Series on 450 to 600 Volts. 


Qur SPECIAL Lamp Burns SINGLY on 180 to 240 Volts. 


BEST in Quality. 
LONGEST in Life. 
HIGHEST in Efficiency. 
SHORTEST in Length. 


I~nr PRICE. 


~~ NEW COMPTON STREET, CHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.. - 


DOUGLAS C. BATE, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Manager. 


(LONG HOUR BURNING). a 
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DROGHEDA.—June 23.—For repairing and _ pointing 
chimneystacks and other small sundry repairs in the work- 
house. Mr. Peter Dowdall, clerk, Board-Room. 


DUBLIN.—June 22.—For alterations and additions to the 
children’s home, Cabra. Mr. Morris, clerk of works, 24 Cabra 
Place. 

DURHAM.—June 20.—For erection of two tenement houses 
at Flint Hill. Mr. J. Moyle, architect, Hobson, Burnopfield. 


DURHAM.—July 2.—For erection of administrative block 
at the isolation hospital. Mr. W. T. Jones, architect, 7A North 
Bailey, Durham. 


; ‘ DURHAM.—June 24.—For erection .of 11-stalled stable, 
harness-room, hay-lofts, &c., at Annfield Plain. Mr. Geo. 
Thos. Wilson, architect, 121 Durham Road, Blackhill. 


DURHAM.—June 20.—For building twenty-six cottages, with 
roads and drainage, High Spen. Mr. J. G. Crone, architect, 
50 Grainger Street, Newcastle. 


East DULWICH.—June 23.—For erection of an isolation 
block at the infirmary, for the Guardians of St. Saviour’s Union. 
Mr. Frederick Wheeler, architect, 6 Staple Inn, London, W.C. 


EDINBURGH.—June 20.—For erection of bowl-house, 
Dumbiedykes bowling green. Mr. R. Morhan, city superin- 
tendent of works, Public Works Office, City Chambers, Edin- 
burgh. 

EDINBURGH.—June 23.—For enlargement of the inland 
revenue office at Edinburgh, for the Commissioners of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Messrs. Lorimer, Fair- 
bairn & Lightbody, 56 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


EpsoM.—June 27.—For erection of superstructure of a 
lunatic asylum for 2,000 patients and staff at Horton, near 
Epsom, Surrey. Mr. G. T. Hine, architect, 35 Parliament 
Street, S.W. 


EpsoM.—July 4.—For erection of superstructure of a 
lunatic asylum for 2,000 patients and staff at Horton, near 
Epsom, Surrey, for the asylums committee of the London County 
Council. Mr. R. W. Partridge, clerk of the committee, London 
Asylums committee office, 21 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


ESsEX.—June 20.—For erection and alteration of school 
buildings, Grays. Mr. C. M. Shiner, architect, 2 Walbrook, E.C. 

EvESHAM.—For erection of shedding :for Evesham Horse 
Show. Mr. F. W. Rodway, Bridge Street, Evesham. 
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EXETER.—June 21.—For enlargement of the head post 
office. Messrs. Gardiner, Son & Theobald, 110 Great Russell 
Street, W.C. 

FAILSWORTH.—For extensions and alterations of Secular 
Sunday-school. Messrs. William Sugden & Son, Leek. 

FEATHERSTONE.—June 22.—For erection of new mixed’ 
school. Mr. W. Hamilton Fearnley, architect, Station Lane, 
Featherstone. 

GLAMORGAN.—June 28.—For erection of a station at 
Llanharran, Glamorganshire, for the Great Western Railway’ 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 

HALSTEAD.—For erection of a house in Colchester Road. 
Messrs. Goodey & Cressall, architects; Victoria Chambers, 
Cclchester. 

HARROGATE.—June 20.—For erection of a villa residence in: 
Leeds Road. Mr. Charles E. Marsden, architect, 3 John Street, 
Bradford. 

HARROGATE.—June 28.—For erection of technical and art 
school. Mr. W. J. Morley, architect, 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

HEREFORD. — June 24.— For erection of county police 
offices, &c., on a site adjoining the Shire Hall, Hereford. Mr. 
Henry T. Wakelam, county surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. 

Hurst. — For erection of slaughter-house, cattle-shed, 
stables and harness-reoom. Mr. S. Shirt, Mount Pleasant, 
Huust, clerk of works. 

IRELAND. — July .1.— For erection of a gate lodge at 
Corbeagh. Mr. J. O. Moynan, Corbeagh. 

KEIGHLEY.-—For ferection of two houses and shop, Station 
Road, Oxenhope. Mr. John Haggas, architect, North Street, 
Keighley. / 

KEIGHLEY.—For erection of four houses in Park Wood 
Street. Mr. John Haggas, architect, North Street, Keighley. 

KEIGHLEY.—For erection of a block of shops, arcade and 
offices in North Street. Messrs. John Judson & Moore, archi- 
tects, Keighley. 

KEIGHLEY.—June 24.—For laying a patent spring dancing- 
floor in the large assembly-hall at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


KIRKPATRICK-FLEMING,—June 24.—For alterations and 
repairs on the dwelling-house at Beltenmont Mill. Mr. James 
M‘Donald, writer, Commercial Bank Buildings, Annan. 
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POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street,Gray’s| / lee 
Inn Road, W.O. OATALOGUES FREE, if 


EMLEY &SONS,L” = 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 
ALABASTER, &c. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, V 


RICHARD 


ROOFING 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


“LIMMER, LONDON.” Scary 


ears 


rival 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Koois, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). ; 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colcur and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 


‘Model Dwelling,’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


DARK GREEN. 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


OLUME LVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 64 


ANfhanas 19K Gtwond Tandon We 


D. BATCHELOR, 


Bi os 05. i Cc Iting Well Engineer. 
; oe . S39 gipessan and Consulting g 
a WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 


’ Largest STEAM WELI-Borinc Tools IN THE Kincpom. 


-98 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO 


(ate J. TILL), 


1871. 


Telephone, BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
8 6 2 Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
° Telegrams, ' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.0. 


ROMAN MARBLE, 

GLASS, and 
TERRAZZO 
Mosaics, 


SLATES. 


MARBLE 


® FLOORS & ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


ESTIMATED FOR. 


sq ANSELM ODLING & SONS, LTD. 
Crown Wharf, Poole St., London, N. 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 


ESLABLISHED 1868. 


Manufacturer of TENTS, AWNINGS, TARPAULINS and 
FLAGS, for Sale or Hire. ; 


Inside and Outside Blinds, Scaffold Cords and Fall Ropes. 
Nets for Oricket, Tennis, Football, @ey .) » 


NOW REMOVED FROM 142° TO 
97 LISSON CROVE, LONDON, N.W. 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY 


London, 1862. 


ren, TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, 
Byte avo Mazton And for Large and Small Plants. 
% yt, Yet  |COMPLETE PLANTS laid out on 
Pastas the most modern principle. 
WM. JOHNSON & SON, Focncry, Armley, Leeds, 
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KNARESBOROUGH.—June 20.—For erection of school build- 
ings and headmaster’s house. Messrs. Barrowcliffe & Allcock, 
architects, Mill Street, Loughborough. 


KNUTSFORD.—June 27.—For erection of chapel, vagrant 
and imbecile wards, &c., and additions to present buildings at 
the workhouse. Mr. Robert J. M‘Beath, architect, Birnam 
House, Sale. 

LEAMINGTON.—June 20.—For erection of an engine-house 
at the Lillington pumping station, New Cubbington. Mr. H. 
Consett Passman, town clerk, Town Hall, Leamington. 

LEEDS.—June 20.—For alterations to the White Rose inn, 
‘Woodhouse Street, and to the Woodman inn, Kirkstall. Mr. 
“Thomas Winn, architect, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—June 25.—For erection of dead-meat market and 
abattoir and appurtenances thereto in New York Street and 
Harper Street. Mr, Walter Hanstock, architect, Branch Road, 
Batley. 

LEEDS.—For erection of eight houses and two shops at 
Kirkstall. - Mr. Wm. Spencer, Victoria Road, Kirkstall. 

LEEDS.—June 23.—For erection of a house, Wesley Road. 
Mr. C. Fredk. Wilkinson, architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 

LEEK.—June 21.—For conversion of premises in Russell 
“Street, Leek, into offices for the Guardians. Messrs. William 
Sugden & Son, Derby Street, Leek. 


LEICESTER.—June 27.—For erection of isolation hospital 
for the borough of Leicester. Messrs. Blackwell & Thomson, 
architects, Halford Chambers, Halford Street, Leicester. 

LONDON,—June 27.—For repairing two warehouses at 
‘Wool Quay, Lower Thames Street.. Mr. C. Thompson, archi- 
tect, 203 Graham Road, Hackney, N.E. 

MANCHESTER.—June 21.—For erection of shops, Victoria 
Buildings. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—June 24.—For rebuilding the work- 
house dining-hall and for erection of a master’s house at the 
workhouse. Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 
_Aberdare. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—June 22.—For erection of warehouse, 
stables, &c., in Thompson Street. Messrs. R. Lofthouse & 
“Sons, architects, Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 

MONMOUTH.—For restoration and rebuilding of pinnacles 
of St. Mary’s Church. For particulars, &c., apply to the 


_tions to the workhouse. 


MORECAMBE.—June 20.—For erection of cottage hospital. 
Mr. S. Wright, architects, 9 Townley Street. 

NEATH.—June 28.—For erection of a retort-house and steel 
roof, boiler and exhauster houses, boilers, &c. Mr. Robt. 
Alexander Browning, Gasworks, Neath. 

NELSON.—June 25.—For erection of a refuse destructor, 
Mr. R. M. Prescott, town clerk, Town Hall, Nelson. 

NEW BROMPTON.—June 23.—For erection of drapery and 
art-furnishing stores at'rear of 46 High Street. Mr. Ernest a 
Hammond, architect, ri1 High Street, New Brompton. |. 

NEWHAVEN.——June 23.—For erection of kitchen, scullery 
and offices on land at the workhouse, and aconnecting corridor 
to the infirmary and workhouse, and’ for alterations and. addi+ 
Messrs. Clayton & Black, architects, 
152 North Street, Brighton. . . . ; e 

NEW MALDEN.—June 25.—For erection of two pairs of 
semi-detached houses. ° Mr. R. Allsebrooke Hinds, architect, 

NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of a pavilion on the new 
Mr. Harry Gill, architect, Cobden 


NOTTINGHAM.—For improvement of the ventilation at the 
People’s College girls’ school, The Ropewalk. | Messrs? Evans 
& Son, architects, Wheeler Gate. : 4 

PORTH.—June 23.—For additions to and painting and 
decorating Salem Baptist chapel. Mr. T, Howell, 49 Hannah 
Street, Porth. t 

PORTSEA.—June 22.—For erection of the new church of 
St. Stephen. Mr. Reginald A. Crowley, architect, 22 High 
Street, Croydon. i 

SCOTLAND.—July 11.—For erection of farmhouse and 
steading on the estate of Lochton, between Coupar Angus and 
Inchture. Messrs. Hope, Todd & Kirk, 119 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON.—June 20.—For rebuilding schools, 
Warwick Road, Earl’s Court. Mr. John Butler, 11 Redcliffe 
Gardens, S.W. 

SPALDING.—For alterations, painting and redecorating of 
the Sunday-school, Gosberton. Mr, C. Page, grocer, Gos- 
berton. : 

STOCKPORT.— June 22.—For erection of a laundry, &c., and 
a new wing to the Infirmary. Messrs. Woodhouse & 


Churchwardens. 


architects, 100 King Street, Manchester. 


Willoughby, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.) 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ‘‘ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOVRED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATSS, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHO TO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIS SUPPLIED. b 
SPRAGUL’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 perream. * 


‘OLDACRES & co 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE. 
ay LONDON, W.C. 
“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9!" x5/’, 2s. each. 
. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & 00,’S 


ALABASTER 
sere BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON- APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 
DRAWING IN STRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Bet Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET,’ GREAT GEORGE STREET 
Westminster, S.W. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1898, price 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, 1s., post 1s. 1d. 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge.8.E, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

[Est. 


H. T. MOUNTENEY & CO., = =, 


LAW AND ARCHITECTURAL STATIONERS, LITHO. 
GRAPHERS, and PRINTERS. 
85 Years’ experience in Writing and Lithographing Quantities, 
Specifications, Plans, &c. 
ILLUMINATORS and ORNAMENTAL WRITERS. 
BYARD LANE, NOTTINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staff 
“Quantities'' Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 4s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C 
cease 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every desoription of Artistic and Oommerolal 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN OHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. | 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide), : 
POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. , 
Send for Particulars, and send for Oatalogue and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MANUSORIPT OOPIES or DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, &, 
PHOTO OOPIES. PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen, Lithographers, & Map Mounters, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 8,185. Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London." 
OS TS 9 ERI eR A RR SR 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON. 


Chimney Columns 
if Pointed, Hooped, Raised, 
int and Repaired. No stop- 
"I page of Works required, 
Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Kstimates Free, 
Distance no object, 


Telegrams, 
“Blackburn, Nottingham,” | 


Wen 
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Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.—June 30.—For erection of two 
water-closets and a bathroom, &c. Mr. Roden Dixon, borough 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Sheep Street. 

TORRISHOLME.—June 27.—For erection of four cottages. 
Mr. Chas. F. Thompson, architect, Lancaster. 

ULVERSTON.—For excavating and building foundation 
walls for Haverthwaite parish room. Mr. J. H. Ellwood, Low 
Wood House, Ulverston. 

WALES.—June 22.—For erection of a building at Creigiau. 
Mr. Arthur O. Evans, architect, Pontypridd. 

WALES.—June 25.—For erection of thirty-four cottages at 
Cwmaman, ‘Aberdare. Mr. -T. Roderick, architect, Clifton 
Street, Aberdare. 

WALES.—June 24.—For erection and completion cf the 
Rock Hotel, Tywith, Maesteg. Mr. J. C. Rees, architect, 
Neath. 

WANDSWORTH.—June 29.—-For erection of a nurses’ home 
at the infirmary, St. John’s Hill. Mr. Alfred N. Henderson, 
clerk, Union Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth. 

WARLINGHAM.—June 20.—For constructing the foundations 
and substructure of a lunatic asylum, — Mr. E. Mawdesley, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Croydon. 


WARWICK.—June 20.—For addition and alterations at the 
Westgate and Coten End Board schools. Mr. F. H. Moore, 
architect, 2 Northgate Street, Warwick. 

WEDNESBURY.—June 22.—For fencing the boundaries of 
public recreation grounds at King’s Hill. Mr. E. Martin Scott, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Wednesbury. 

_ WEsT HAM. —July 5.—For cleansing, repairing and paint- 
ing seven schools. Mr. W. Jacques, architect, 2 Fen Court, 
B.C. 

WICKLOW.—June 24.—For construction of two bathrooms 
and water-closets for workhouse infirmary. Mr. J. J. O. Ram- 
say, Dunlavin. 


YorK.—June 25.—For erection of electric-light station. 
Mr. A. Creer, city engineer, Guildhall, York. 


THE foundation and memorial-stones of St. Columba’s 


TENDERS. 


ACCRINGTON. 

For cleaning and painting at the town hall, market hall, Oak 
Hill Park and cemetery. Mr. W. ‘J. NEWTON, C.E., 
borough engineer. 

ACCRINGTON AND CHURCH INDUSTRIAL Co: OPERATIVE 
SoOcIETY, Oak Street (accepted ). 


AMBLE. 
For erection of the Medd memorial schools. 
A. Douglas : . £2,018 0 O 
R. CARSE & SON, Amble, ‘Acklington (accepted ) 1,996 3 2 


BANGOR. 
For erection of five houses in Farrar Road, for Mr. W.. 


Farrar Roberts, Llwyneithin, Bangor. Mr. RICHARD 

HALL, architect, Bangor. Quantities by architect. 
R. & J. Williams . - . 4 : » £45745, 1 
W. Jones . a ° ° 5 . ; » 4,469 10: o 
R. Williams  , . 5 A - ee 39400 eae 
E. Williams . . . . . . » 3,905 16 9g: 
J. Hamilton & Son , . . . . » 10895 M0 Tar 
Jones & Williams . : . . . 3{11 3387090 oO 
W. PARRY, Bangor * 3,786 16 © 


‘s Accepted subject to modifications. 


BARNSLEY. 


For erection of a small-pox hospital in Lund Lane, near 
Barnsley. Mr. J. HENRY TAYLOR, borough surveyor. 


J. & C. D. Potter, builder : tad He ty fe he fo 
J. Smith, joiner ° . 1,250 O O- 
B. Denison, plumber and g glazier . A . 463 0 O-} 
B. Denison, smith and founder A : 348 o ©o 
M. Fleming, plasterer. A ; : . 346 0 O. 
Dawber & Son, slater 344 0:0 
Manchester Laundry Engineering Co., laundry 

and disinfector engineer : . . - yy tome (ome, 
J. Snowdon & Son, painter. : ° 148 0 © 
J. Snowdon & Son, hot-water engineer . ° 100 O 

BEDFORD. 


For erection of house and offices. Mr. R. LUND, architect. 
G. E. FATHERS, Bedford (accepied ) ‘ £1,430, OFe@ 


Episcopal church, which is being erected at the east end of | For erection of cottages. 


Baltic Street, Bridgeton, were laid on the 11th inst. 


BROKEN STONE, 
PAVING SETTS & 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL W ORE, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
cr, es EN 


WELLS & CO. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINCTON STREET, W. 


» Hstimates Free. 


Telephone No. 193 Paddington. 
Welfaring, London. 


Tele. Add., *‘ 


THE WOOD CARVING CO., 


LIMITED, 


WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


_ Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Hand Carving of every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


eT 
EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London W. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 


CONTRACTS, 
PLANS, 


Lithographed in Best Style and|; 
with great expedition by 


PARTRIDGE 
ann COOPER, 


Architects & Surveyors’ Lithogre phrs, 
191 & 192 FLEET STREET, 


AND 


1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. windows ana Skylights. pany en oe wraigction ot 


Liberal. Discounts according to nara itidbtente: 


G. E. FATHERS, Bedford (accepted) . . £619 16 oO 


———— 


2-PLY 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING 
With or without Boards. 


‘WILLESDEN PAPER ANDCANVAS WORKS, 


Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
(ESTABLISHED 1870.) 


WALL TIES. 


No, 2. Lllustrations, 
'.€ ear. Prices, & Number 
SS — 4 to the cwt. of 
cae ¥W eleven different. 
| Wrought, 500in1cwt. patterns on appli- 

SPROL l fe No. 3. cation to 

j 2 NOYES &C0. 

76 OLD ST., 


Wrought. 300in 1ewt. LO be DON, 5H.O.. 


Saarexinc DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, LEVELS: 
\ ; £7 10s. to £12 5s. 
7 Drainage Level, £5 5s 
THEODOLITES, 
£18 10s. to £26 10s.. 
SETS OF 
DRAWING INST’S,. 
Brass : 
13s. 6d., 25s., and 42s, 
\ Electrum, as Figured, 
57s. 6d., 63s., 95s., to £12, 
T-squares, Angles, &¢c,. 


SECOND- “HAND LEVELS, ‘THEODOLITES, ETC.,, 


By the most eminent makers at greatly reduced prices. 
CATALOGUES POST FRE 
Instruments Repaired, Adjusted, Thera eal and Purchased. 


JOHN CLARK, 


5,46 and 47 pa STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0 
anufacturer of every mem of 
-, 


WiREW « 


For Lifts, ae Cases, Electric Lighting, ig aps” Lime Screens. 
Nursery fenders, Fire Guards, & 


te and Dlustrations Lag free on application, 
STABLISHED 1855. 
melearanhte Address, > Pheasankey, London.” 
BPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO AROHITEOTS' DESIGNS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


ting, ering, &c., at Biggar Bank. For erection of house, High Street. Mr. S. ROONEY, architect, 
i D. came & Son Ay ‘ ah £45 Io oO Quay Street, Cardiff. pesky by architect. 
J. Bryan . : : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Adri. 6 G. Griffiths 4 : 5 : “£1479 oO 
T. Ward : . 3 : j : A + AONeO. 0 J..S2Chubb & Co,’ 5 : radia Mae 1,387 0 oO 
T. Backhouse ; : ; 5 3 é 1/90 E LO A. Lewis : : 5 3 - 2 SSR Orce 
T. Lloyd : : se So Bh OO W. Thomas & Co. 2 ERT org 
Gos Forshaw Street (accepted 34 10 oO Cox & Bardo - 3,315:.0-0 
J. 
-Powell & Manfield .' 1310° +020 
BETHNAL GREEN. E. R. Evans Bros. 1,240 0-0 
For building four-storey workshops, &c., at 181 and 183 S. Shepton & Son. 1,234. 0 0 
Cambridge Road. Mr. JOSEPH G. NEEDHAM, architect, H. GIBBON (accepted ) 1,20Oe0-60 
18 Lower Clapton Road, Lower Clapton, N.E. Quantities 
by Mr. J. R. HUNT, 181 Page Victoria Street, E.C. CLAYGATE. 
W. J. Maddison Ate, Ade For. erection of four villas, for the Hon. C. J. F. Foley. 
J: rae eu aes x 6 |. PATER & Co. (accepted) . . £3,600 0 oO 
he DNC os, SR Tai Coo ae ty CLAYTON-LE-MOORS. 
A. Hood . Pa ; ; 2,256 0 oO 
. For construction of about 70 lineal yards of 15-inch pipe sewer 
BINGHAM. in Church Alley, with manholes, &c. Mr. ARTHUR 
For erection of a culvert, 3 feet in diameter and about 70 yards DODGEON, surveyor. 
long, by the side of the highway leading from Barnstone G. Cunliffe & Sons : . : . -479 17 0 
Station to Granby. Mr. C. PARNHAM, district surveyor, W. Dean . . . . . . . > 69 (Tae 
Cotgrave, Notts. . J. Moore : : : 4 : : : - 66°18 8 
W. VICKERSTAFF, Radcliffe-on-Trent (accepted ) . 4548.9 Wert. ‘Bury ©: . : : . - 58 19 6 
Exors. OF A. BROADLEY, Clayton-le-Moors 
hy _ . BOSTON. (accepted ) 5519 4 
For Ryan ce reels Borat ge ree architect, The Council provides pipes and manhole covers. 
be oC 
H. W. PARKER, Boston (accepted ) 2,730.0 40 CLEETHORPES. 
| BRADFORD. For erection of a five-stall stable, granary and cart shed 
For extension of a weaving-shed. Mr. T. LEADLEY, architect, Mr. EGBERT RUSHTON, surveyor, Poplar Road, Clee- 
3 Coleridge, Place, Bradford. thorpes. 
J. Moulson & Son, mason. A Site £226 0 0 
H. T. Waterhouse & Sons, joiner. hav liincon ; : : < : 206 ie ae 
J. Booth & Sons, plumber. GH. Baker + oy 4) 4h!) wipe 4g 
T. Pickles, plasterer. W. Cross’ . ; : f ; ‘ : . A72 12 a 
Hill & Nelson, slater. R. S. Sinderson : P ; : 4 - 170 16-6 
Roberts & Co, Limited, ironfounder. Wielon : ; : : : 3 . 165 0 O 
Total, £1,280 tos. A. Burnett & os: ; 158 I0 oO 
BRYNMAWR. NUTLEY, MASHFORD & WabE, Cleethorpes 
For rebuilding house and shop. Messrs. AARON DAVIES & (accepted). . : . . - 157 10 0 
SON, architects, Pontlottyn. Surveyor’s estimate . 15010°90 
J. Jenkins ; - £9950 #0 The Council find all Pact & stalls ane nage 


CARDIFF. 


[eS HAM HILL. AND 


TONE. 
TONE. 


2, POUHTING STONE co. 


neorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, ha Doulting Stone 


hief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, 


AUTOMATIC OR 


Mr. E 


NON-AUTOMATIC. 


A STEEL SHEATHED WOODEN DOOR 


[June 17; 1898. 


SS 


- WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


‘OURED DOO RS 


WHICH IS FIREPROOF. | 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE FIRE OFFICES COMMITTEE. 


ONE HALF THE WEIGHT OF IRON DOORS, AND WILL NOT BUCKLE NOR WARP. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


DOWSON, TAYLOR & COMPANY. Ltd., 
14 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED. ESTABLISHED. 1861. National Telephone, No. 7022, 


JOHN BROTHERTON LIMITED, 


Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. 


MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EYVERY PURPOSE. e 
PLEASH APPLY FoR Lists. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” 
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CORK. GOSPORT. he 
or conversion of stores into stables, &c., Lower George’s For erection of a house. Mr. W. H. FRY, architect, Gosport. 
- Street. Mr. J. F. M’MULLEN, architect, 30 South Mall, Evans . : . . . £3,045 9 0 
Cork. : ber - 4 : - , - oo im Lee eee 
a iD : ‘ - Corke - A 4 : : “ . si 2, OO ae Geer 
DUGGAN Bros REO eH ice (accepted ) £795 oe) Ligh Son ane eeg HA 
. ' CORSHAM. Spriggins . : 7 , : ; : » 2.650 ae 
or alterations to Belmont. Mr. HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, archi- Jones : : . : : . : « 2,040.07 3 
tect, Chippenham. Dash . p : : - : : =, 2,340. Gem 
; _C. T. OSBORNE, .Corsham (accepted) . : » £125:, % Oo C. Jobbins. . . . . . ; + 2543 9 O 
‘ J. Croad . , : : ‘ * : te 2 Oden Ome 
| 3 ee WOOD: C. Lear & Sons , : : , : oo. 2,310 Orne 
or erection of eight houses in Oak Grove. Mr. ERNEST 
_ OWERS, architect. HAMMERSMITH. 
W. Lane & SON (accepted). : . . £2,800 0 O| For erection of branch free library, Letchford Gardens. Mr 
’ CYMMER. J. H. RICHARDSON, architect, 87 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
|. ; . Quantities by Mr. WALTER HERRING, Trafalgar Buildings 
‘or ae of a chapel. Mr. F. B. SMITH, architect, Port Wantunelevand. Avenue, WC. , § gs, 
"J. Rees f } . ; ; £530 0 0 T. W.-Thomas:. : , : “ ; 2G, ¥,288' “omeg 
J. Rees BREF, sit beng : 5 Oe i667) 10)-0 Brown & Son -ie's ied Sen > 80 Ome 
J. Rees } ; : ; : ‘ ‘ SB 4826100 G. Wimpey & Co. -. : : : : = -EtggtTomO 
| [Jackson . : ; ; ; ; ; . 480 0 0 H. Wnight ver ae ‘ ‘ ; > a3; 196M GILG 
_W. LEVERTON BroOs., Aberavon (accepted ) 2 455010) Oo R. M. Heywood Se On Pe ae TEN ate a ee OEY OP 


EAST MOLESEY. HECKMONDWIKE. 


Zor erection. of a pair of semi-detached. villas, for Mr. J. A. For paving, flagging and surface-draining several streets. Mr. 
Milner. | JAMES SAVILLE, surveyor. 
| PATER & Co. (accepled) . : ; : sb hig ee le he. ye = . : : . - £1,276 15 © 
For erection of one semi-detached villa, for Mr. J. A. Milner. Towler & Speiehtine " . : . : ere , x 
PATER & Co. (accepted ) ‘ , : ; « £940.00 W. & H. Oldroyd ° . ° : 1173 or 
| ERITH. H, & W. Barraclough : : I,122 10 IO 
For erection of oak fence, 7 feet in height, with angle-iron A. Graham & Sons . : s ‘ : «21,007 °F 8 
standards bedded in concrete, and two pairs of wrought- EASTWOOD Bros., Morley (accepted ) : j— + 893422 4.0 
jron gates, to enclose the sewage-disposal works at Anchor Surveyor’s estimate : 5 ‘ : hel B, 20004 £255 
| Bay. FGdlextanen ay : ‘ : 
Rc  .kr6y 0 0 | ere the Comte Maree Place. Mr Toners 
| ae ; , ° : : : - At : 2 SAVILLE, town surveyor. x, 
‘ : mou ’ : eo . Speight. : . : 
G. H. GUNNING, 30 Crayford Road, Erith J, peer ei Pann nit: : " ; shale a i 
(accepted ) . - : ; P : . 498 0 oO Keighley & Reddiough , 7 : : . 268 15,78 
. ESHER. Towler & Speight : « eee ‘ : a) 2OEPN4Ab Ad 
For érection of five villas, for Mr. C. C. Wyllie. Mr. HERBERT W. & H. Oldroyd ; ‘ F : \ oy} 205) 0%9'0 
KNIGHT, architect, 75 Aldermanbury, London. A. GRAHAM & SONS, Huddersfield (accepted) . 180 0 O 
WHEATLEY & SONS (accepted ) : “ 5:£8, 10080! © Surveyor’s estimate. ; ‘ , ;  21AT GeO 


AVOID FREEZING OF PIPES, ETC. 


@ Cape Asbestos Covering, the Lightest, most Durable, and most Effective Removable Covering extant, to prevent 
| Freezing of Pipes, Cisterns, &c., &¢., in Private Houses and Publie Buildings. 

“Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, Kensington, write to us as follows :—‘t We have pleasure in stating that the work done by you is 
rely to our satisfaction, so much so that we shall have pleasure in becoming your customers whenever opportunity offers. A full list of your 


bialties will induce business.—We are, &c., &c.” a. 
For Samples and Full Particulars apply to 


_ THE RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


Remember “5, KITCHEN RANGES 


That any Maker will supply ths 


Boiler RUSTLESS 


At a SMALL additional cost, 
St see that it has this TRADE MARK: 


MIDLAND WORKS, KEIGHLEY. 


e. NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


JNDUN GENERAL WATER | PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


a Olete al Oharcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and Portable 
| UT superier to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1970. Scpoming 
The Lancet, January 12,1867. ters. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1868; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1874, 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 

Patr by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandrin ham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinbur 
at Bosteelt by HR fue Duke of Seeesana nt Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medica! Profession, and at the 
London, Middlesex, 8t. George's, St. Mary's, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &c., 
and at all the Schools established by the Scbool Board ter Lenden. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 7s. 6d. 

‘Water-testing Apparatus for detecting impurities in Water, 10s. 6d, and 21s. each. ; 


2687 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
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HOMERTON. 

For block of isolation wards at the Eastern Hospital, The 
Grove, Homerton, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Par. AY "HARDCASTLE. 


Leslie & Co, camited’.", . . . - £2,722 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons . ° ° ° » 2,566 0 Oo 
John Shillitoe . ° . ‘ ® ° b: 23300. 071.0 
McCormick & Son : ah he 2,1 72 Occ 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Limited. ° . o- 2467 7079 
C. Miskin . 2,090 0 O 


W. Jounson & Co., Limited, Wandsworth 
Common (accepted ) ‘ Zl” OO 


For group of workshops at the Basten Aamita, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, 
architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. No quantities. 


W. Shurmur ; : ‘ : : £696 0.0 
McCormick & Son .,,. . ; : ° 06 95935407.0 
Je W. Pavey 5 ° ° ° =) ° « (579 .O-iQ 
E. Lawrance & Sons . 5 . . ° » 565 0 O 
W. Johnson & Co. ; ° » $63i.0.//0 
BARRETT & POWER, Hackney (accepted De o9.3§50 .10.1/0 


KEIGHLEY. 


For erection ef a shop, &c., in Church Street. Messrs. JOHN 
Jupson & Moorg, architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 
‘Accepted tenders. 
M. Booth, Fox Brow, Clayton, contractor. 
Greenhow & Murgatroyd, joiner. 
W. Thornton, Bingley,’ slater. 
W. Bottomley, Bow Street, plumber. 
Wilson Bros., Oakworth Road, plasterer, 
J. W. Laycock, ironfounder. 


KINGTON LANGLEY. 
For erection of residence. Mr. HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, archi- 
tect, Corsham. 
DOWNING & RUDMAN, Chippenham (accepted) £1,800 0 0 


LEDS. 


For alterations to house and shop, South Accommodation Road 


and Holdsworth Street. 
T. CLARKE, Wood House Lane (accepted ). 


“se IMIPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


THE ARCHITECT & CON TRACT REPORTER. 


SSO 


[June 17, 1898, 


LONDON. » 
For rebuilding premises, Kingsland Road. Messrs. INMAN. x! 

& BROWN, architects, a oa mat 
Stimpson . Rew 
Kilby & Gayford e ° e r ry ° 1,679 Oo oC 
Auley ° ® ° ‘ e « s 21,530: ©) Bay 
Chinchen . z ° ° bE yes s 1,520. (Onna 
Clarke & Bracey ° ° ° ° « + 1,489 0 oO 
Snewin Bros. & Co. . . ‘ ° . » 1,468 0 0 
Grover & Son , 6 ° piesa e eo) 1,446 Oo 38 
Inkpen . . : ° . 2 » 1,340 0 0 


For alterations to the Prince 


London Bridge. 


Marchant & Hirst . . ‘ ‘ ° - £1,375 0 
Gould & Brand. . ° ° e ° . 1,332 40 
Henning & Mullard . ° . . « 1,330-'0 
W. Antill & Co. ‘ ° : ‘ -. 1,285 


For rebuilding the Hop Pole public-house, Hackney Road, 
Messrs. F, CHAMBERS & SON, architects. 


Patker) i. . : 5 . . 5 - £2,800 o 
Pritchard . Ae an «00 122 pee! SOR 
Snewin Bros. & iGo: F ° ° 5 F 1747 ae 
Lawdon . ‘ 5 ° ‘ “ ° o- 1,547 


For alterations and Se to the King’s Arms public-house, ~ * 
JOSEPH G. NEEDHAM, architect, — 


Bow Road, E. 
18 Lower Clapton Read Lower Clapton, N.E. 
Aicohied tenders. 
W. J. Maddison, builder . . . e 
J. Headman, gasfitting . . ° ° e . 
Grimes & Son, pewtering . ‘ : 


11617 & 


For erection of Church schools, Romford Road, -E. .. .Messrss 
PERTWEE & Hart, architects. 


Norton. : ; . : . . £2,109. 10 
Snewin Bros. & Co. A . ° ‘ ° «2,070 6 
Hoskin . ° eo . e r ° 2,065 fe} 
Cornish & Gayner . ° “ ° ° 1,890, 6 
Scott . : “ - i 5 e 1,853.00 
Gladding . : . ; » 1,027 8 


For rebuilding 110 Great Poitlann Street, W., for Sir Henry it 


Knight. 
G. CHASE & SON (accepted) . : . 


Albert, Crowndale Road, N.W.. - 
Messrs. EEDLE & MEYERS, architects, 8 Railway Approach, : 


oO 
OR}. 
re: 

fe) 


9999 


£1,634 0 ee 
99 18*@. 384 


2 000000 


- $2,400 Oo ow 


Telegrams, 
“ Ford’s, Uttoxeter.’ 


If you want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE 2nd DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINCS, MOULDINGS, 


CORNICES, &c., USE the Celebrated 


‘SKEDADDLE PLASTER' 


The RESULT is quite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. 


EASY WORKING. 
QUICK DRYING. 
The GOST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. 
ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES. 


AWAY. 


Mines and Mills—Favu.p, near SuDBURY, N.S.R. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
SOMERSET WHARF 


T. FALDO, .s; 2-corneanmne st. LONGON, S. E. 


Contractor to H.M. Government and various Public Bodies. 
Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH & FOREIGN ASPHALTES. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND LAID. | 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH- “HOUSES, &e. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Parquet Floors Laid in Specially Prepared einai a Site Betevoase: Given. 
FALDO’S ASPHALTE IS UNSURPASSED FOR DAMP COURSES, VERTICAL WALLS, &c. 


KETOoOS. EE. NET Tr 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND, MOULDINGS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &c. 


BOARDS for PAOKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for OONFEOTIONERS, &c., J out to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills :—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


COE EOIN, | INO. sS743. tee 
lll EOS SS 


VOLUME LVIII OF THE ARCHITECT. | 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Fi 
; OFFICE 176 STRAND, ‘LONDON, W.C, 
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Se ss ee 
MILL HILL. 


LONDON— continued. 
For rebuilding the White Lion, Upper Thames Street, for Mr. 
L. H, Cross. 
Structure. 
TURTLE & APPLETON (accepted) 4 ° 
Fittings. 
TuRTLE & APPLETON (accepted) . : 920.0. 0 
For alterations, 38 Red Cross Street, E.C., for London and 
Midland Bank. 
J. MILROY (accefted ) . : : 73720), 0,0 
For alterations, Crown and Anchor, Finsbury Pavement, for 
Messrs. Worthington & Co. 
G. Kirpy (accepted ) . . : . ° . £1,340:'0 0 


For fitting-up Bishopsgate station restaurant, for Metropolitan 
Railway. 
SAGE & Co. (accepted ) . : : “ aero. OO 


For repairs at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum Road, 
Old Kent Road. Mr. W. F. POTTER, architect. 


«43730 9 O 


Maxwell Bros. «© . . ‘ ‘ . £448 0 O 
Buchan Bros. ° . . . : ‘ <*) 38352040 
R. J. Young. . . ° . . : +261 5184,0 
W. Croft. : : ‘ ; : . 2001: G10 
F. Dawes, Peckham Rye (accepted) .« . OSa'G O 


For pulling-down and rebuilding the Globe public-house, New 


Compton Street, Soho, W. Mr. T. WALTER Moss, archi- 

tect. Quantities by Mr. A. J. GATE. 
Summerford & Son . - - : < - £3,950 0 O 
G. Wade . : ‘ . ° : ° pet. 35 4.0; 6 
Drew & Cadman A . e ° ° 507, 01 G 
W. Irwin . 2 ° ° ° . ° s 13,436, 0. oO 
G. Ansell e . ° e e 6 « : 3,396 Oo .O 
Ham & SON (accepted) . ‘ ° ° S297 OG 

MERTON. 


For erection of three houses, for Mr. W. C. Ware. Mr. H. P. 
BURKE DOWNING, architect, 7 Great College Street, 
Westminster, and Merton. 


R. S. Ronald “ P . : ° ~ 12,703.40 0 
J. Garrett & Son ° ° . ‘ . 24380 OO 
J. Burges . 5 : - e e ‘ 2 27S 

° e e ° 2,062 Oo- Oo 


G. P. & H. Barnes 


Gough & Co. « 


For erecting four shops in 


Lane. 
Worthington & Pownall 
T. Rowland : $ 
A. Haughton & Sons 
Jc J.,Lees. 5s 
A. Taylor . : 
W. C. Broadhurst 
W. Briscoe & Sons 


(accepted ) 


For alterations to schoolroom, for the Governors of 


& Co. ; 
P. D. & S. D. HAYES, 


Mill Hill 


School. Mr. A. BRADLEY ROOKE, architect. Quantities 

by Mr. E. J. PAINE. 
Higgs & Hill . ‘ ° . £1,640 0 90 
Cowley & Drake ‘ 1,148 0 0 
Houghton & Son. F . ; . 1,048 0 0 
Ji Te Steed ° . 1,037 0 Oo 
W. Irwin . ‘ . 1,033 0 O 
‘ ° «, «998, .0,.'2 


RUGBY. 


For alterations and additions to the Central Stores, Chapel 


Street. Mr. J. T. FRANKLIN, architect, 40 Br.dget Street, 

Rugby. 
Hollowell . . . ‘ . ° : 162,11, O 
Foster & Dicksee . * ‘ * ‘ <& 2:087" 30" Oo 
Sturgeon & Son |. ° . jey7,o9gatGaro 
Young ‘ ° ° . gh3,9735 8100. 0 
Satchiell’ .. , ° : . 1,930 0 0 
Dyche & Sharke . 2 01,8727 ‘a 0 
Hopkins 7 : ; . 1,800 0 0 
SINNELL & SON (accepted ) 1,797.0 0 


SHEPHERD’S BUSH. 


Askew Road. Mr. A. T. FULLICK, 


architect, 52 Eyot Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


F. G. Minter . . . : : : - £3542 9 O 

G. Wimpey & Co. . . . 3,520 0 O 

B. Pope & Co. . ‘ ° : 3,492 10 O 

T. W. Thomas . . ° : : - 3485 0 0 

C. Johnson : ° a . : 3,479 ''O°'9 

Af Bendon. e ry ° ° * e . 3,297 o 0 
STOCKPORT. 


For sewering Mile End Lane from Buxton Road to Dialstone 
Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, borough surveyor. 
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SMETHWICK. 
Fcr various works in connection with enlargement of Central 
Board school. 


Accepted tenders. 
Kellaway & Co., heating apparatus. y 7 L194" Ov 
Elt & Lawrance, gas fittings ie : 9 FoR Bs: 
Hodginson & Co., revolving shutters”. ’ #2574 7-500 
STEVINGTON. 
For erection of infants’ schoolroom. ‘ ' 
G. E. FATHERs, Bedford (accepted) . 3 -£314 0 0 
WILLESDEN. 
For new Branch Free Library, Letchford Gardens, Willesden, 
for the Vestry of the Parish of Hammersmith. Mr. iy ae 


RICHARDSON, architect, 87 , Finsbury Pavement, EXC. 
Quantities by Mr. WALTER HERRING, Trafalgar Build- 
ings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


T. W. Thomas . : : . £1,288 0 oO 
Brown & Son . : : : 1,280 © oO 
G. Wimpey & Co. 5 ; Zs 1,199 0 0 
H. Wright ; . ; 5 ; 1,196 0° oO 
R. M. Heywood ; . . ° : « WISIO3:- HOV G 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Mr. W. DUNCAN TUCKER, of .South Tottenham, has sent 
us a copy of his new catalogue of -horticultural buildings, 
appliances and accessories. It contains a number of excellent 
photographs of vineries, greenhouses, palm and orchid houses, 
conservatories, &c., which he has actually putup. The designs, 
which range from the severely practical to the highly ornate, 
offer plenty of scope for choice, while the prices, which are 
clearly given, are surprisingly low. The houses are manufac- 
tured on the most improved system of construction. The old- 
fashioned heavy timbers’ are entirely dispensed with, and are 
superseded by principal rafters and intermediate roof bars ; 
the former stréngthened’ at mullions by ornamental cast-iron 
spandrils to eaves and ridge. Roof bars are supported by tee 
iron stiffening bars from principal to principal ; necessary 
wrought-iron tie rods with king or queen post to roofs. By 
this system the greatest amount of light is procured, and while 
equally strong, the structures erected on this principle present 
a much lighter appearance. 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES._PETERBOROUGH: CORNER IN 
8ST. JAMES. SOUTH AISLE AND CHOIR, 


CHAPEL oP 
LOOKING NORTH-Easgr7, 


NEW HOTEL ELLANGOWAN, CREETOWN, N.B. 


SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES AT WHITTON PARK, MIDDLESEX, ~ 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE clock, with quarter chimes, has just been erected 
in the parish church of Uppingham, Rutland, by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. . 

BILLING’s GAS BURNER SYNDICATE, LIMITED, manufac- 
turers of the patent non-mantle incandescent gas-burner, ask us 
to state that owing to the great demand for their patent 
burners, they have been compelled to remove from 17 Great 
Titchfield Street to more -extensive- premises, 180 Wardour 
Street, four doors from Oxford; Street, London, W., and with 
the increased facilities now at their disposal they will have no 
difficulty in promptly executing all orders. . , 

THE Oulton Union Infirmary, near Lowestoft, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man, 
chester stoves, with descending smoke flues, and Shorland’s 
patent exhaust roof ventilators. 


VARIETIES. 


THE chapel! erected at the’Northern Infirmary at Inverness 
was opened for worship on Saturday. It is a handsome build- 
ing, and has cost 3,000/,’ r 

THE second excursion of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society will be made to Thornton Manor and village to-morrow 
(the 18th). 

A NEW Wesleyan chapel at Sacriston, 
building that has served the 
opened on the 8th inst. 

EIGHT seated stone ‘figures are required for decorating the 
new Art Galleries at Glasgow, and sculptors are invited to send 
in sketch-drawings’to the town clerk of that Corporation. The 
price to be paid for each is 3507, 
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THE Marquis of Northampton opened on Tuesday the 
Victoria Home for Crippled Children which has been erected 
in Alum Chine, Bournemouth, near the sea, in connection with 
the Ragged School Union. There is accommodation for twenty 
children. 

A NEw Established Church at Cowdenbeath was opened on 
the 9th inst. The church, which has accommodation for 500 
worshippers, has been erected ata cost of about 1,800/. This 
is the fifth church that has been built in the Beath district within 
the last few years. : 

THE formal opening of Bellshill New Academy, which comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Bothwell Parish School Board, 
took place in presence of a large number of interested spec- 
tators on Saturday last. The new school, which is situated on 
the main road between Bellshill and Mossend, is built entirely 
of red sandstone, and is elaborately fitted up inside with all the 
latest and most modern improvements. 


THE Coborn School for Girls, Bow, which has recently been 
erected in connection with the Stepney and Bow Foundation, 
was opened by Princess Christian on the gth inst. It is situated 
in the Bow Road, cost 13,000/., and contains a dining-hall to 
seat 100, a large assembly hall, music-rooms, a lecture theatre, 
a laboratory and twelve classrooms with accommodation for 
300 pupils. 

WHILE the ringers in the curfew tower at Windsor Castle 
were ringing the last peal for the Duke of York’s birthday, the 
axle from which the big tenor bell was swinging suddenly broke, 
and the huge mass of metal fell on the strong old beams below, 
where it remained. The ringers at the time of the occurrence 
were fortunately in the lower chamber. The bell was cast early 
in the seventeenth century and weighs about 36 cwt. 

THE opening of Barmouth waterworks was performed on 
Saturday last by Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P. The Bodlyn source, 
whence the water is obtained, is on the slopes of the Dephwys 
and Llanllech range of mountains, and is situated about five 
miles from Barmouth in a north-easterly direction. The lake 
(Bodlyn) has an area of 31 acres at summer level, 1,250 feet 
above Ordnance datum. The water, as tested by Mr. Norman 
Tate, is very pure. The storage capacity of the lake is 
too million gallons, of which 52 millions are for the supply of 
Barmouth and district, which is equal to 25 gallons per head 
per day for a population of 20,000 for 104 days, independently 
of the daily flow into the lake. Some two miles below the lake 
there is a service reservoir with a capacity of 106,500 gallons, 


before entering which the water is passed through a Halliday’s 
patent charcoal steel cylinder filter, capable of filtering 
240,000 gallons a day. The cost of the undertaking has been 
29,9812. 9s. 2d. : 

THE Northamptonshire County Council has been procuring 
returns from the various parishes in the county regarding 
parochial documents and other matters of interest. The parish 
of Sulby makes the following remarkable return :—“ No award, 
no church, no parson, no tithe, no ‘public,’ no property, na 
documents.” . 

AN interesting discovery was made a day or two since at 
Hampton Court during excavations for the effluent pipe of the 
new Thames Valley drainage. Between the railings of the 
private gardens opposite the end of Queen Mary’s bower the 
foundations of the old water gate or ‘‘ water gallery,” built by 
Henry VIII, have been cut through. The opening through 
which the state barges passed is clearly discernible. On these 
massive foundations, which were built in the river, formerly 
rose a large building of several storeys. The structure was 
famous for being the place in which Queen Elizabeth was kept 
by her sister as a prisoner of state. It was demolished by order 
of William III..as obstructing the view of the river. 


THE restoration of Stratford-on-Avon Church is progressing: 
satisfactorily, and at a meeting of the committee which was 
held at the Town Hall last week it was definitely arranged that 
the reopening should take place on Thursday, July 14. The 
seating of the nave will not be completed by that date, nor will 
the new clergy and choir stalls be in position, but the organ 
will be finished and the church once more be available for 
public worship. Temporary chairs will be provided in the nave 
and transepts, and the aisles will be seated with open. oak 
benches of a handsome design. No services have been held in 
the nave since the beginning of the year, the congregation wor- 
shipping in the Town Hall and the Parish Parlour. 


THE Mouzzell Company, who have been carrying out 
important boring operations in Furness, have struck a valuable 
vein of iron ore near Dalton, which has already been proved to 
be 70 feet thick, and the bottom not yet reached. This makes the 
second “find” of ore in the neighbourhood of Dalton within 
the past couple of months, and has given great satisfaction to 
the hundreds of miners residing there. It was feared that the 
ores were being rapidly worked out, and with the keen compe- 
tition in Spanish ores it was predicted that unless other veins 
could be struck in Furness, the mining industry would receive 
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ARM-CHAIR, £4 5s, 
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a severe check. Boring operations are being undertaken on an 
extensive scale by some of the large mineowners, and it is 
expected that other rich deposits of metal will be found. 

‘THE Royal Commission’ are now prepared to circulate 
information respecting the Paris Exhibition. The classifica- 
tion and rules for exhibitors, together with forms of application 
for space, can be obtained by applying to the Secretary of the 
Royal Commission, Paris Exhibition 1900, St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, S.W. It is understood that the Prince of 
Wales has approved of the appointment of Mr.f*Lutyens to 
design the English Pavilion, which is to be in the style 
of an old English manor-house. One wing of the®building will 
be particularly ornate in furniture and fittings, as the Prince 
has signified his intention of residing there when in Paris. 

THE ceremony of opening the new pier at Dunoon was 
performed on Friday week by Lord and Lady Malcolm of 
Poltalloch. The old pier at Dunoon belonged in former years 
*o the Hafton Trustees. It was felt, however, that in a town of 
its importance the management of the principal inlet and 
outlet should be in the hands of the Commissioners. For a 
considerable period negotiations were carried on by the 
Commissioners and the trustees, with the view of the transfer- 
ence of the landing-stage to the town authorities, but it was not 
till three years ago that the matter was finally adjusted, the 
purchase-money amounting to 27,000/. Having . obtained 
possession of the pier, the Commissioners turned their attention 
to the question of renovating and considerably extending the 
structure. This work was entered upon two years ago, and with 
occasional interruptions from weather and other causes has pro- 
ceeded till now. It was resolved to incorporate the old pier with 
the new structure, and to utilise the old gangway for goods 
and luggage traffic, leaving the new gangway free for pas- 
sengers. The pier head is now 440 feet long by 60 feet wide, 
and the new gangway, which connects with the centre of the 
pier-head, to the west of the old gangway, is 170 feet long by 
40 feet wide. The structure is entirely composed of timber, 
secured by iron bolts, and sheathed in places with iron plating. 
The depth of water is 10 feet at low tide and 20 feet at high 
tide. Onthe pier roomy and well-constructed waiting-rooms 
have been erected, while at the shore end stand the adminis- 
trative offices, surmounted by a clock-tower. A covered 
verandah runs the whole length of the waiting-rooms, fronting 
the sea, and the signal-box is placed at the sea end of the new 
gangway, with a belfry above in which a fog-bell has been 

hun g. The pier and rooms will be lit at night with electricity. 


BATH HEATING BY GAS OIL, OR 
HOT WATER instaNtLy, NicHT oR 
BOILING WATER 


In addition to the pier the works include a sea-wall. about 
300 yards in length, formed of rubble concrete and surmounted 
by an iron railing of ornamental design. A new road has also 
been constructed, at a cost of over 3,000/., through the hillock 
known as Tom-na-bhoid. The new road gives greatly-improved 
access to the pier from the West Bay. Mr. W. R. Copland, 
“tlasgow, was the engineer of the undertaking, oe 


SOME years ago the Corporation of London, with a view of 
testing the asserted monopoly of the New River Company to 
supply water to the City at prices reckoned on the rateable 
value of the premises, without consideration as to the amount, 
consumed, sank an artesian well in Stoney Lane, Houndsditch,. 
to supply the artisans’ dwellings there. The quantity of water 
raised daily is about . 33,000 gallons, or over 10,000,000. 
gallons a year. Of this quantity, about 22,000 gallons a day, or 
7,000,000 a year, are used for the purposes of the dwellings, 
leaving an available daily surplus of 11,000 gallons. The 
average quantity of water used annually for street watering and 
washing is 41,000,000 gallons, for which the New River Com- 
pany charge 9d. per 1,000 gallons. The annual cost of pumping 
the water now supplied to the artisans’ dwellings is 180/., or 
about 53d. per 1,000 gallons, while the cost of the well has been 
5,6102, The original charge made by the New River Company 
for a constant supply to the dwellings was 84/. per annum. 
Thus the Corporation by their experiment have not only sunk 
nearly 6,000/. but are losing 100/. a year in the expense of 
supplying the water. There are no means, without great 
additional expense, of utilising the surplus daily supply for 
washing the streets, and the Corporation have decided not to 
attempt it. 


AT the meeting of the Imperial Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, held at their chief offices, 1 Old Broad Street, E.C., 
the report of the directors for the year ending December 31 
last showed premiums received 611,279/. and losses and ex- 
penses 581,146/., leaving a trading profit of 30,1332. which, 
added to interest: received, 55,8952, produced an available 
surplus of 86,028/., of which 75,000/. was applied to the payment 
of a dividend for the year of 25s. per 5/. share (the same as in 
the preceding year), and the balance added to general reserves, 
which now stand at 1,278,868/, exclusive of paid-up capital of 
300,000/. 
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| ‘ELECTRIC NOTES. 

KIDDERMINSTER is to be lighted by electricity, and the British 
Electric Traction Company are to carry out the work. For 
seven years the Town Council have possessed an electric- 


lighting order, but have taken no steps to exercise their powers. 


The Council have unanimously passed a resolution to sell all 
their electric powers to the British Electric Traction Company, 
Limited, who have given a pledge to construct works for 
supplying the electric light for the borough. The Corporation 
lay down certain conditions as to repurchase, if deemed 
advisable, in 14, 21 or 31 years. 

_ ATa recent meeting of the Liverpool lighting committee, 
Mr. C. Petrie presiding, plans were approved for two district 
stations at Lodge Lane and Smithdown Road for the distribu- 
tion of electricity, and tenders are to be invited for the work. 

- THE Harbour Commissioners of Aberdeen have accepted 
the tender of an Oxford firm to supply and erect for 2,110/. arc 
lamps and lamp-posts for lighting the quays and dock entrances 
by electricity. 

THE Birmingham City Council, by a unanimous vote, 
adopted a recommendation for the purchase of the Birmingham 
Electric Supply Company, Limited, at the price of 420,000/., 
and instructed the committee to take the necessary steps for 
promoting a Bill in Parliament to authorise the purchase. 

' THE newly-elected Hackney Vestry have rejected the pro- 
posal to hand over the electric lighting order for the district to 
alimited company. There is now only one Moderate on the 
electric lighting committee, and it is anticipated that this com- 
mittee will shortly bring up a scheme for electric lighting under 
the direct control of the ratepayers. 

THE Board of Trade have issued copies of the new pro- 
visional order which they have just forwarded to the Corpora- 
tion of Shrewsbury authorising them to supply electricity 
throughout the area of their borough. The order, which will 
require the confirmation of Parliament, expressly provides that 
the Corporation shall lay distributing mains along Abbey Fore- 
gate within two years from the commencement of the order, 
but the board reserve the right to “ fix a date for the commence- 
ment of the order,” which will not be until the board “are satis- 
fied that the Corporation have completed the purchase of the 
undertaking of the Shropshire Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, Limited.” The net profit to be made by the Corporation 
for the supply of electricity is limited to a maximum of 5 per 


cent. on the capital expended. 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS. 


Great variety can be seen in Show- 


rooms. 


PROFESSOR FLEMING’S report on the scheme of the Town 
Council for the lighting of Douglas has been received, and will 
shortly be issued. His estimate of the cost of the smaller 
scheme submitted, namely, the lighting of the Promenades, 
Victoria Street to Finch Road, and Duke, Strand and Castle 
Streets, is 30,0007. Calculations made on this estimate show 
that the cost of electricity compared with the present gas 
system would be 1,000/.a year in excess at first. Professor 
Fleming has also reported’on an extended system, and another 
system to continue the lighting of the whole town. Next season 
will probably see the front of Douglas lighted by electricity. 

THE Leamington Town Council have passed a resolution 
approving of the insertion of the following clause in the electric- 
lighting order :—“ The undertakers shall not exercise any of 
the powers conferred by this order until they have paid to the 
Midland Electric Light and Power Company, Limited—herein- 
after referred to as the company—such sum in respect of the 
lands, buildings, works, materials and plant used by the com- 
pany for the supply of electricity within the area of supply as 
may be agreed upon between the undertakers and the company, 
or, in default of agreement, may be determined by the Board 
of Trade, who, in such determination, shall have regard to the 
fact that under a deed dated August 8, 1887, and entered into. 
between the company and the undertakers, the company have 
for ten years supplied electricity within the area of supply with 
the assent and countenance of the undertakers, and are entitled 
to some consideration in respect of their work, but they shalk 
not have regard to any past or future profits of the com- 
pany.” The clause is regarded as a concession of some 
importance to the electric-lighting company. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE foundation-stone of a new church in Beeches 
West Bromwich, has been laid. 

A NEW parsonage is about to be built for the parish of 
St. Peter’s, Accrington, at a cost, including a site, of over 
2,000/, 

THE Baptist denomination at Salterforth, near Colne, who 
have had a society for over eighty years, have determined to 
pull down the old school-chapel and erect a new one at a cost 
of 3,5007., which will have accommodation for about 500 
persons. 
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PATENT 


VULCANITE ROOFING. 


Since the introduction of the patent Vulcanite Roofing into this country it has been adopted 
by a great number of leading architects for Public and Private Buildings, Hotels, Schools, Hospitals, 
Theatres, Mills, Warehouses, Breweries, Shops, Villas, Dwelling-houses, &c. 

The temperature of the rooms immediately beneath the roof is more even in winter and summer 
than under any other roof. When properly laid repairs are never required, and all roofs are 
The roof-surface can be used as a garden, or for any. other purpose. 
construction is less than even for a slate or tiled roof. 


The cost of 


SHEET ASPHALTE for DAMP-COURSE, WATERPROOFING VAULTS, BRIDGES, 


TUNNELS, &ce., is manufactured ready for use in lengths of 40 feet, and any width up to 40 
inches, being more convenient than the usual damp-course slabs, and saving laps. Price lower and 
quality much superior to any similar article in the market. : 
SHEET ASPHALTE for ROOFING SHEDS, LIGHT BUILDINGS, &c., and for 
SARKING under slates or tiles, manufactured in five different qualities and in rolls of 15 super- 
ficial yards. It is easily laid, very inexpensive, much superior to felt roofing, and requires n@ 


: \ Ss annual coating. 
GEE HEA =. & 
br; Ninna Vo Full particulars, Catalogues, Detail Oe aeons fee Roofing ; Samples, Prices, &c., 
MMMM to THE PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING & ASPHALTE CO., LTD. 
HUI 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Inquiries from the North of England, Scotland, and Ireland, please address to Laganvale, Belfast. 
Agents wanted in all districts where not yet represented for laying of Vulcanite Roofs and Sale of Sheet Asphalte. 
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“AN effort is being made to increase the accommodation of 
Holy Trinity, Parkfield, Middleton. ‘The population is over 
4,000, and accommodation ‘is only provided for 360. The 
present movement is to provide an additional 70 seats at a cost 
of over 1,000/. 

SCHEDULES have been issued to contractors for the erection 
of a new Free church at Elderslie: The new building is to be 
erected on an eligible site, the gift of Mr. Speirs, of Elderslie. 
Accommodation is to be provided for between 4oo and 500 
sitters. 

THE trustees of the Wesleyan church at Brampton, Car- 
lisle, have recently purchased a site for the erection of a 
Wesleyan church, schoolroom and premises. The site selected 
is in the ‘main street, the Moat Side. The estimated cost of 
the new building is about 2,000/. 

ADDITIONAL church and school accommodation being 
required in the Springfields district of Wolverhampton, it is 
proposed to increase the elementary school accommodation. at 
a cost of 1,000/., and to erect a permanent church to seat 500 
persons, the estimated cost of the first portion of the edifice 
being 3,000/. 

AT a recent meeting of the Paisley police commissioners, 
Provost Mackenzie presiding, it was intimated that a letter had 
been received, on behalf of the Paisley and District Railway 
Company, from Messrs. Brownlie, Watson & Beckett, agents 
of the company, offering ground suitable for the cattle market 
proposed to be. erected by the commissioners. ‘The ground, 
with an area of from four to six acres, is situate off Pattison 
Street, Westmarch, and the plan shows good railway connection 
and other conveniences. 

THE site of the:new West Riding Asylum will not im- 
probably be the Storthes Hull Estate. The Council’s require- 
ments were (I) 500 acres to be enclosed in a ring fence, (2) 
twenty-five acres of plateau for buildings, and (3) to be free 
from winning. The owner of the estate has been able to meet 
these requirements, and the surveyor to the West Riding 
County Council was therefore able to present a satisfactory 
réport in regard to. the land. 

THE corner-stone of the new Episcopal church and halls 
which are in the course of erection in Baltic Street, Bridgeton, 
Glasgow, was laid on Saturday afternoon. The new church, 
which is being erected to commemorate the thirteenth cen- 
tenary of St. Columba, and will be named after that saint, is 
built in the Late Gothic style of architecture, and consists of a 
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nave with a chancel and a south aisle. A morning chapel 
adjoins the chancel, and a mortuary chapel, for the use of all — 
denominations in the district pending the interment of their 
dead, is at the south-west corner of the site. As to the halls, 
the large one will accommodate between 300 and 400 persons, 
and there is a smaller one. The total cost of the structures 
is estimated at 4,000/. ; 
THE tender of Mr. John Bowen, of Balsall Heath, amount- 
ing to 19,486/., has been accepted for the erection of the new 
higher-grade school, pupil teachers’ centre, deaf school and 
caretaker’s house on the site in the Whitehead Road, Aston, © 


Birmingham. The architects are Messrs. Crouch & Butler,” — 


It is estimated that, with the purchase of the site and othe 
necessary charges, the total cost will be about 23,000/, 

THE plans of Mr. J. M. Gething for the technical school 
which the Stourbridge and District Technical Board propose — 
to erect on a site in Worcester Street are now under the con- 
sideration of the Science and Art Department. They also have 
to go before the technical instruction committee of the Wor- 
cestershire County Council, who have made a grant in aid of 
the new building. ee 

THE foundation-stone of the Leather Industries Department 
of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, which is about to be erected 
at a cost of 5,000/., was laid on Monday afternoon. The new 
buildings, designed by Messrs. Waterhouse & Son, London, 


will contain, on the ground floor, a large laboratory fitted with — 


machinery for leather finishing, and work-rooms for tanning — 
and dyeing. On the first floor there will be research and — 
bacteriological laboratories, and the second floor will contain © 
store-rooms and drying accommodation, and probably a 
museum. 

A SCHEME has been adopted in the parish of Carnforth 


which includes the building of a parsonage-house, at a cost of 


1,500/. A site valued at 450/. has been secured. The parish — 
church is to be enlarged by the addition of a north aisle and 
transept, a south transept, and an extension of the west end. — 
Increased accommodation of 250 seats will be provided. The 
estimated cost is 3,000/. The population of ‘Carnforth has 
increased to over 3,000 on account of the erection of new — 
cottages to accommodate chiefly railway employés, and the 
shareholders of the London and North-Western, the Midland 
and the Furness Railways have responded liberally to the 
appeal for funds. 


THE foundation-stone of the new Grammar School, Brid- - 
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‘ington, which. is to occupy a site about a mile away from the 
Quay, in Bessingby Road, was laid on Tuesday by Sir Charles 
Legard, Bart. (chairman of the East Riding County Council), 
n the presence of a numerous gathering. The style of 
architecture to be employed is the scholastic type of the 
English Renaissance. The structure will be of red brick, with 
stone dressings and red-tiled roofs. The hall very properly 
yecupies the centre. This is 51 feet 6 inches long by 30 feet 
wide, rising through the height of the two storeys. It has an 
open timbered roof, and is surmounted by a turret. On the 
west and south sides of the hall are four classrooms, which 
will afford accommodation for a hundred boys. On the north 
3ide space is left for additional rooms, which will be provided 
when funds permit. The principal entrance to the school will 
be beyond the classrooms on the east front, and the play- 
ground entrance will be on the west front. The head-master’s 
house on the south side will have frontages to the east and 
south. Accommodation is provided for thirty boarders, with 
dining-hall on the ground floor and dormitories on the first 
floor. The buildings have been designed by Messrs. Botterill, 
Son & Bilson, architects, of Hull, and the erection will be 
carried out by Messrs. John Thompson & Co., of Peterborough, 
at a cost of over 8,500/. 

Two memorial-stones have been laid in connection with a 
‘commodious chapel which isin course of erection in the main 
thoroughfare of Belmont, Lancs., from the designs of Messrs. 
Bradshaw & Sons, architects. The chapel is to be built of 
Yorkshire parpoints, relieved by Runcorn stone, the doorway, 
main windows, copings, tower cornice, window arches and sills 
all being of this material. It will be roofed with small green 
islates with red ridge. The interior walls will be of red brick 
_and the ceiling of moulded plaster in ornamental panels. The 
westibule is to be 21 feet long and 7 feet 6 inches wide; to the 
left of this is a cloak-room 9g feet long and 7 feet 6 inches wide, 
and'to the right the opening to the chapel, which is entered 
‘through a pair of carved and moulded doors. At the entrance 
end of the nave there will be a raised gallery for the younger 
‘members of the congregation, and at the far end the choir and 
organist will be placed. The chapel internally will be 50 feet 
long and 33 feet wide, and will seat 300 worshippers. The site 
Is surrounded by a wall surmounted with wrought-iron railings, 
vand at the entrance is a handsome oak lych gate. The tower 
“will be 60 feet high and ro feet square, with lofty buttresses and 
octagonal turret. The cost of the structure, including the 
organ (500/.), but not the land, will be 4,700/. 
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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. » 


A- CONFERENCE was held on June 1o, at the Science and Art 


Department, of organising secretaries and other representatives 


of local organisations which have been recognised by the 
Department as responsible for science and art instruction with- 
in their several districts. The Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council on Education (Sir John Gorst), presided and the 
conference was attended by Messrs. A. J. Baker (Leicestershire), 
W. Banister (Devonport), C. H. Bothamley (Somerset), J. 
Brigg (Yorks., West Riding), J. J. Broomhead (St. Helens, 
Lancs.), C. H. Corbett (Wiltshire), D. T.. Cowan (Hampshire), 
A. Godfrey Day (Bath), W.:« Vibart Dixon (Yorks, West 
Riding), T. Duckworth (Worcester), W. T. Fullalove (Burnley), 
T. Gilbert Griffiths (West Bromwich), C. Courtenay Hodgson 
(Cumberland), A. Keen (Cambridgeshire and Cambridge), A. 
F. Kerry (Oxford), H. Macan (Surrey), J. Neal (Devonport), J. 
H. Nicholas (Essex), E. Pillow (Norwich), J. A. L. Robson 
(Durham), E, W. Small (Derbyshire), P. H. Stevenson (Notting- 
ham), G.“St. John (Warwickshire), B. R. Swift (Dorset), T. 
Turner (Stafford), W. E. Watkins (East Suffolk), and C. 
Williams (Northumberland)., Various matters connected with 
the administrative arrangements between the local authorities 
and the Department were considered and decided. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN WINNIPEG. 
THE list of buildings to be erected in Winnipeg this year, says 
the Morning Free Press, is quite a large one, and the expendi- 
ture in business blocks, private residences and improvements 
will, it is estimated, reach 1,000,000 dols. The cost of com- 
mercial blocks alone will probably not be less than 700,000 dols. 
Notable among these may be mentioned the McIntyre block, 
Geo. D. Wood & Co.’s warehouse, Gordon & Ironside’s 
abattoir, N. Bawlf’s grain exchange building, McPherson & 
Co.’s warehouse, Bank of Hamilton’s block, Caldwell’s: block, 
Trust & Loan Company’s block, coffee and -lodging-house, W. 
F. Alloway’s block, E. F. Hutchings’s warehouse,: Osler, - 
Hammond & Nanton’s block,.- White & Manahan’s blocks, 
extension to Dyson, Gibson & Co.’s factory, Vulcan Iron Works 
warehouse, J. I. Case Co.’s warehouse, additions to the exhibi- 
tion buildings, &c. Besides the foregoing business buildings 
there are two large public: schools, the jubilee hospital 
wing, the central fire hall and other structures which will 
be erected this year.. A number of private residences will also 
be built, several of them very handsome structures. The new 
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business blocks will be most creditable additions to the city’s 


commercial establishments, and will mark a new era in archi-' 


tecture and appointments, as the most important ones will be 
right up to date in every particular. oath 

~ The experience in the past has been that when information 
regarding extensive building operations in the city has been 
published in the papers, a stampede of mechanics and labourers 
from all parts of the country has occurred, and in order that 
such people may not be misled into coming here now it may be 
stated that most of the buildings are already well.in hand, and 
that the market is fully supplied with labour of the kind 
needed. Skilled mechanics should correspond with contractors 
and secure situations before moving, otherwise they may be 
sorely disappointed in coming here. 

The largest and most important business. structure to be 
erected this year is the McIntyre block, to replace the one 
destroyed by fire last February. © It willalso be the handsomest 
structure in the city. It is the intention of the executors of 
the estate to build on the entire site, giving the building 174 
feet frontage and running back 91 feet. The structure will be 
five storeys high, with the central portion six storeys, forming 
a tower. 
a central entrance leading back to a- rotunda, from which a 
staircase and elevator run to the floors above. The upper 
floors are all laid out practically the same, having a large 
central rotunda from whichibranch four corridors that give 


direct entrance to every office, besides affording any amount of” 
There are twenty-one suites of offices on’: 


light and ventilation. 
each of the four upper floors, each being provided with. a 
separate vault. The sixth floor is designed for lodge-room 
purposes. It is 52 by g1 feet, and is fitted, besides the lodge; 


room proper, with parlours, smoking-room, armouries, closets: 


and every other up-to-date convenience. 

The front of the building will be faced with Bedford blue- 
stone, or something equal to that as may be decided upon by 
the executors. The pilasters and columns of the first storey 
will have polished shafts, and all above that will be rock-faced 
cut stone, with deep recesses |jand jambs of smooth cut stone. 
The top storey divisional piers between the windows will have 
polished columns of the same stone with carved capitals. The 
cornices will be of cut stone with carved and enriched members. 
It may be here stated that there will be considerable carved 
work on the columns and pilasters of the first and top storeys. 
The name and date shield on the top storey has the letters 
worked in polished raised letters in stone. The windows from 


The ground floor is divided into eight stores, with 


ground to roof are plate-glass, affording a pleasing relief to the. 
otherwise massive features of the structure. . as 
The architects have designed the building with a view of. 


obtaining the greatest possible security against fire, and for this. 


purpose have drawn their plans on the “slow burning” system, 
The store entrances, the main entrance and rotunda, the 
first floor rotunda and corridors will be laid with tiles through- 
out, and the main staircase will be of iron from the ground to 
the sixth floor. There will be lavatories on each floor, 
alternately for ladies and gentlemen. These will be fitted up 
in the best possible style, with plumbing and finishings of the 
most modern character. The interior of the building will be 
finished in white oak, selected and polished and neatly 
designed, with panels and dados in all the corridors. Ajj 
inside windows will have ventilators, and be glazed with. 
crystalline glass. There will be several suites of inside offices, 
lighted by,skylights above. Twelve hundred feet of glass is 
used to furnish this light, so it will be evident that the provision 
is ample to secure the object. For the purposes of ventilation, - 
two large ventilating shafts run from the boiler-room in the 
basement clear above the upper storey, with thirty-six interior 
shafts running the same height. The executors are considering . 
the advisability of putting in a first-class fan system of heating ~ 
and ventilation, but the building in any event will be heated by 
steam and well ventilated. 
The main entrance will have a marble dado, tiles and steps > 
all other tiling will be encaustic. Full consideration has been, 
given to the matter of fire-escapes, there being three indepen- — 
dent sets of escapes both front and rear, extending from the 
ground to the roof. The building will be thoroughly modern — 
from the largest to the smallest point of detail. ree 
' The structure when completed will certainly be an ornament 
to the business section of the city. The style of architecture is 
entirely new here, and it will be the first solid stone front of 
the kind in Winnipeg. The elements of substantiality and 
airiness are artistically combined, the heavy stonework being | 
relieved by the great number of large plate-glass windows, — 
The general appearance should be very striking. The design 
and plans are the conception of Barber & Barber, architects, 
of this city. a 
It is the intention of the executors to have the stores ready 
for occupation by October 1 next, and the offices very soon after 
that. The whole building, it is hoped, will be completed this. 
year. es 
The estimated cost of the building is 125,000 dols. 
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MUNICIPAL ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Municipal Electrical Association 
on the 9th inst. (Mr. A. H. Gibbings, of Bradford, chairman), 
_a paper was read by Mr. C. H. Wordingham, electrical engi- 
“neer to the Corporation of Manchester, on “ The Necessity for 
| Uniformity in Plant and Apparatus.” He said that at present 


_ every engineer in designing an electric supply station thought 
‘jt incumbent upon him to have something different in his 
station from every other. Now, it was essential to success, 
 poth mechanically and financially, that the engineer and manu- 
_facturer should strive to secure uniformity. The manufacturer 
must endeavour to carry out the engineeér’s objects, and the 
engineer must subordinate the details of his scheme to the 
convenience of the manufacturer. As an instance of the want 
of uniformity now existing, Mr. Wordingham gave particulars 
_ of 109 stations, in 46 of which continuous current was employed, 
in 55 alternating, and in 8 both alternating and continuous. 
The declared pressures also varied from 50 to 230 volts, 
whilst one station, in defiance of all Board of Trade’s regu- 
lations, boldly declared a pressure of 420 volts. The question 
of periodicity in alternating stations varied, in the same way, 
from 40 to 125 periods per second; whilst in the size and 
ressure of the generations and the size of the generating unit 
here was the same extraordinary diversity. These figures 
showed the difficulty to be coped with by manufacturers, and 
| the consequent augmentation of the price of plant and 
_ apparatus, without any additional profit to the manufacturer. 
' The additional cost was, in fact, pure waste, benefiting nobody. 
. After alluding to the various points on which standardisation 
was necessary, Mr. Wordingham stated that it was of little use 
for individuals to standardise unless there was co-operation. 
All admitted that uniformity of plant was desirable, but how 
was the end to be achieved? He thought there was but one 
way, and that was by settling upon certain standards what 
would be acceptable to the majority of those concerned, and 
this could only be done by threshing out the subject by a com- 
mittee thoroughly representative of all classes interested. He 
suggested that the Institution of Electrical Engineers, the 
_ mother of all British electrical societies and associations, was 
_ the proper organisation to which the matter should be referred. 
He thought the recommendations of such a committee would 
carry weight, and if the matter were properly taken up uni- 

| formity might soon be secured. 
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Bailie W. Maclay, convener of the electricity. committee of 
the Glasgow Corporation, read a paper on:“‘ Appropriation. of 
Profits and Repayment of Loans.” He said when a corpora- 
tion had a monopoly it ought to make profits, and the question 
was how the surplus: should be dealt with. At; Glasgow they 
allowed each of the departments to-dispose. of any surplus that 
might result from a successful year’s. business. That plan was 
not universally adopted. He said that at Manchester the gas 
department last’year showed a surplus of 40,000/., which was 
transferred to the city fund account, presumably-for the relief of 
taxation. He contended that this was neither, fair nor equit- 
able, and that what was taken from the gas consumer in excess 
of the cost of production and distribution should be returned to. 
him at once in the form of a reduced charge in the future. He 
held that it was sound policy to place as few restrictions on 
business as possible, and it was an artificial and arbitrary 
restriction to keep the price of anything above the natural cost. 
As to the repayment of loans, the writer advocated the provision 
of a sinking fund, so that the sum could be quickly reduced and 
finally disappear. 

Mr. J. F. C. Snell, borough electrical engineer, Sunderland, 
read a paper on “Single versus Multiple Generating Stations.” 
The question, the writer said, was whether the whole town 
plant should ‘be centralised upon one site, or whether there 
should be several supply stations at different points. After 
noting the advantages of either policy, he concluded that the 
most natural method was to prospect new areas by high-tension 
direct-current machinery where possible, with sub-stations 
feeding into low-tension networks, the latter so designed that 
ultimately they might become part of the general network into 
which the second or more stations would ultimately feed, these 
taking the place of the temporary sub-stations. 


STRENGTHENING A CHICAGO THEATRE. 


THE Madison Street Opera House, Chicago, is, says the 
Engineering Record, about 90 feet wide by 100 feet long, and 
was originally about 85 feet high, the first storey having been 
used for stores, the second for an auditorium, and the third and 
fourth for offices. All the floors were supported by inter- 
mediate columns and by the main walls of the building. The 
second storey was unobstructed by columns. - It had four 
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transverse trusses’ in ‘the upper part, resting on the side walls, 
and these trusses carried all the upper columns. ‘The trusses 
were made of timber, except the vertical rods, and after a time 
the connections failed at the feet of the inclined end posts, the 
ends of the lower: chords split and allowed the trusses to 
become distorted, and to partially collapse. The side walls 
bulged out 6 inches or inore, and the building was condemned 
by the city inspector. 

Permission was, however, secured to attemptiits restoration 
instead of entirely rebuilding it, and the contract was let to 
Mr. H. Sheeler, of Chicago. He first proceeded to shore up 
all the third’ storey floor: beams and columns by vertical: posts 
set on jack screws, placed on timber sills on the second or 
theatre floor, as close as possible to the first storey columns. 
Then the brickwork was cut away from the outside of the walls 
so as to give access to’the'ends of the crippled trusses. . The 
vertical surfaces of the ends of the lower chords were covered 
by I-inch wrought-iron’ bearing plates, and a pair of 23-inch 
diameter rods with upset screw ends were arranged to truss 
the under side of each lower chord, the middle part being 
parallel to and 3 feet below the horizontal chord timber, while 
the ends passing over vertical wooden posts or saddles, sloped 
upward to the ends of the lower chords, upon the vertical 
plates of which they took bearing, with nuts screwed upon 
bevelled cast-iron washers. Blocks were fitted in to give the 
toes of the original inclined end posts bearing against the new 
end plates, and the old trusses were thus partially restored, so 
as to act in some degree as queen-post trusses, while complete 
new trusses were formed with top chords composed ‘of. the 
lower chords of the old trusses that were practically strengthened 
by the-cancellation of the former tensile strains by the compres- 
sion developed by the action of the new truss rods. 

The ends of the new bottom rods projected through their 
nuts and beyond the outside surface of the building walls, the 
cavities in which were carefully filled with brick and cement, 
and covered by heavy cast-iron washers, 3 feet in diameter, 
that were set on the face of the wall. They had bevelled 
outside bearings, against which a second nut on the end of the 
rod was tightly screwed up. Sets of four men with 4-feet 
crowbars were then put at work simultaneously tightening up 
the turnbuckles in the middle of the new bottom truss rods, 
and in three days brought the trusses back to their proper 
position and straightened the walls into vertical planes, thus 
restoring the building to a safe condition and securing its 
approval by the Department of Buildings, which also accorded 
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permission for its extension by the addition of two more storeys 
carried by the reinforced trusses. ee 
The work was executed in about twenty working days fora 
contract sum of 1,500 dols., under the personal supervision of 
Mr. H. Sheler and Mr. C. H. Rector, who adopted ‘the 
methods above described as the most direct, rapid an@ 
economical way of remedying a dangerous construction, ‘rather 
than as a theoretically perfect solution of the problem. : 


Zr} 


DENE HOLES. ‘dl, 


IN chalk, counties, and notably in, Essex and Kent, “Dene 
Holes” are well known. They are bell-shaped caverns com- 
municating by means of vertical shafts with the surface above : 
they are frequently clustered together, though not designedly 
connected, and are all constructed on the same general plan, 
Much archeological lore has gathered round them, and they 
have been described in some cases as corn silos, in others as 
hiding-places of the ancient, Britons in time of war. Mr, Charles 
Dawson, F.G.S., who has given much.time to the investigation 
of the subject, has prepared a paper on “ Ancient and Modern 
Dene Holes and their Makers,” in which he shows, apparently 
conclusively, that these excavations are nothing other than 
chalk workings, carried out with the object of obtaining a local 
supply of that rock mainly for application to the land.. In the 
centre of East Sussex, in a very old-world district, an extensive 
area is covered with thousands of pits which resemble the dene 
holes of Essex and Kent. They represent the result of the 
usual method of procuring the limestone wherever this material 
is quarried from a depth below the surface of the ground. The 
workraen, who with their forefathers have been accustomed to 
this. industry all their lives, perform the work with wonderful 
celerity. A well of 3 or 4 feet ‘in diameter is sunk . until it 
reaches the limestone, at a depth varying from 40 feet to 
60 feet. The cavity above the stone. is next belled. out on all 
sides to a diameter depending upon the stability of the strata. 
The stone is then removed, .and four small arched lateral 
chambers are dug at equidistant points in the side of the 
“bell” in order to extract as much stone as the ‘pitman dare 
without endangering his life. 
man at the surface with the aid of a windlass of a primitive 
description and a handle of a peculiar curved shape which is 
characteristic. While the last pieces of stone are being 
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removed from the pit another vertical shaft is begun about 
nalf a dozen yards away, so that it may be well forward by the 
ime the other pit is worked out. Sufficient room is, however, 
ulways left to prevent one cavity from approaching too near to 
mother, and thus endangering the stability of the surface. A 
“urther precaution is exercised in filling one pit with the dédris 
from another. The empirical rule as to whether a shaft will 
ay for working is “a foot of dirt to an inch of stone.” The 
deepest bed of limestone near Brightling is 3 feet thick. The 
price of the stone is 4s. per yard, and the men have to pay 
ts. 9@. per yard as a royalty—Is. 6d. to the laadlord and 3¢. to 
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architectural freaks, and in making this assertion we are not 
influenced by any leaning on the grounds of nationality—the 
spire attends to that department—but because there is, unlike 
the subsidence of the foundation at Pisa, no reasonable ex- 
planation of the spire’s caprice ; optical illusions, lightning and 
warped woodwork have all been suggested, but a first-class 
theory is still wanting. 

Had Philip II. of Spain lived to-day the Escurial would be 
known as “ Philip’s Folly,” but as he sojourned in this world in 
the sixteenth century, his contemporaries acknowledged that 
the building of the palace in the shape of a gridiron as a com- 


the tenant. The workmen clear about 25. 6d. to 3s. per day. 
‘Me. Dawson argues with much force that in these modern 
‘workings we see the equivalents of the ancient dene holes. 


pliment to St. Lawrence, upon whose day, in the year 1557, he 
defeated the French at St. Quentin, was nothing short of a 
delicate attention and a prodigiously clever idea. There were, 
by the way, some vastly uncomfortable cells at their disposal 
SS had they said otherwise. This novel form of compliment is 


perpetuated in our country, it is alleged, in that charming 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FREAK example of Tudor architecture known as “ Charlecote House,” 


; the ground plan of which was built in the shape of an “ E” in 
‘LEFT to itself, says the G/ode, the architectural freak is not | honour of Elizabeth Regina. When aerial navigation is an 
greatly gifted with a spirit of originality ; as a general rule, it | accomplished fact this idea will probably be adopted for 
has to be built stone by stone on the lines of a plan suggested 


: advertising in our great cities: to see “ ’s Cocoa is the 
‘by some human eccentric, and even then it fails to bear the | best,” neatly picked out in terraces, squares and streets would 
proud title of “freak,” for it is usually known, in this country 


doubtless be as delightful and stimulating as ‘the article 
‘atall events, as “ So-and-So’s Folly,” but there are exceptions. | advertised. 
‘Ina certain town in Italy, discovered by Cook, there exists the 


‘ 1 If the little Northamptonshire village of Rushton were not 
_“doyen” of architectural freaks in the shape of a tower that | so situated in longitude 10°21 E., the travelling Britisher would 
has a distinct bias on one side—a bias achieved by the sole 


visit it in crowds, and philanthropic societies would extensively 
exertions of the structure itself, without the intervention | advertise their personally.conducted trips thither ; indeed, “a 
‘of human hands. This tower having achieved great | week in rural Rushton for 52.” would be as familiar in our 
' popularity—few, we believe, of the casual visitors to Pisa, | mouth as household words. Rushton, it should be explained, 
for that is the name of the place, have the strength of | possesses one of the freakiest buildings in the wide world in the 
mind to leave the town without visiting and purchasing a 


shape ofa triangular house erected some three centuries ago by 
| photograph of this greatly advertised erection—other towers 


a fervent Roman Catholic, Sir Thomas Tresham, who is sup- 
_ naturally essayed to eclipse it in leaning, but notwithstanding | posed to have had the idea of typifying the Trinity in his design. 
that the “Falling Tower” of Caerphilly Castle, in Wales, 


There are three sides to the house, each 33} feet in length, and 
_ throws its head, which is 77 feet from the ground, 11 feet out of 


in height it-is three storeys; three windows grace each of the 
’ the perpendicular, as compared to the 14 feet bias of the | three sides, and six of them are in shape trefoils; naturally, the 
' 60 yards of Pisa’s pet, the latter has never lost its hold on the 


panes of glass are triangular.. From the meeting place of the 
| public’s affection in which its foundations are deeply rooted, | roof of the three gables on each side rises a three-sided chimney, 
- nor do we think it will loosen its grip, notwithstanding the 


and through three holes that perforate the three sides the 
' efforts of Chesterfieldian champions on behalf of their crooked 


smoke escapes, when there is any. Each of the gables bears a 
spire. This spire, which most closely resembles a bayonet as | three-sided pyramid crowned by a trefoil, and each of the three 
| made in Germany after an encounter with a sardine tin, un- 


Latin inscriptions gracing the sides contains thirty-three letters. 
| doubtedly possesses claims to be known as the champion of | The interior of the house is so arranged by the cutting off of 
: Te 95 
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corners that on each floor there are three-sided apartments. 
In very sooth everything in this remarkable house is in threes, 
with the exception. of the number 5555 carved over the doorway. 
Why these figures should appear there is a mystery, for in no 
circumstances will three go into it without a remainder. 

Another architectural freak having a religious significance is 
Jezreel’s Tower-at Chatham, built under’ the direction of one 
White, who under the name of James Jerusha Jezreel gathered 
together a numerous following who called themselves ‘ Jezreel- 
ites,” and who were to be immortal—at least, they were given 
to. understand they were. Unfortunately, the founder of the 
sect died before the completion of the tower, which was built 
from plans supposed to have been received from the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, to accommodate the 144,000 chosen. Some little 
time ago the property, upon which 40,000/, had been expended, 
was put up to auction, but notwithstanding the auctioneer’s 
suggestion that it-might be converted into a * brewery or a 
lunatic asylum,” no sale was effected, though the breaking-up 
price was but 6,300/. 

‘In the castle grounds at Midford there stands a tower which 
has claims to be regarded as a -dona-fide freak of the second 
class, insomuch as its ground plan reveals the fact that it was 
erected in the shape of the ace of clubs. There. is, of course, 
the obvious legend attached to the building, as well as a priory, 
to account for the strange shape adopted, but the erection 
cannot be regarded in the first flight of freaks, and would 
probably, in more senses than one, be looked down upon by 
such eminent examples.as the crooked spire of Chesterfield and 
other naturally deformed architecture. 

Among the many suggestions of features warranted to secure 
success for the Paris Exhibition of 1900 one of the most startling 
was the idea of erecting the ‘‘ Woman’s Building ” in the shape 
of a woman’s head, not an ordinary head either, but one that 
would be typical of feminine beauty. Whether the model 
obtained from a composite taken from the photographs ofthe 
most beautiful types of modern women would give a result that 
would secure votes of approval from one per cent. of the feminine 
beholders we do not;know, but a plébiscite would be full of 
interest. The details of this proposed architectural freak are 
remarkable ; we learn, for instance, that beneath the layer of 
thin wood which bears the complexion of the fair but exagge- 
rated composite, powerful electric lights, will be arranged. 
The wood, we are given to understand, will be “of. some 
variety that is not opaque,” while the electric light will be of 
sufficient force to penetrate the complexion and give the latter 
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‘a soft translucent effect that will be decidedly charming at 
night. With regard to Juliet, Shakespeare wrote :— 


There lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords. 


What he would have said had he lived to-day concerning the - 
powerful electric arc-lights which were to illume the orbs of the — 
proposed architectural freak we cannot conjecture, but we trust _ 
he would have altered the latter part of the quotation Or, Saving 
his nationality, he might have found himself literally in the 
same box as his distinguished comrade—in a literary sense— 
M. Zola. Finally, we learn that the hair will be of dark brown 
shade and will consist of fine strands of rope; doubtless the — 
coiffure will be on the lines suggested by Dryden :— a. 
Her head was bare 

But for her native ornament of hair, 

Which in a simple knot was tied above, 

Sweet negligence unheeded, bait of love. 


Could any more appropriate coiffure for strands of rope_ 


than the knot be suggested? We hardly think so. 
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Architect and Contract Reporter, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


— 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to 


arise in connection with the law, practice rules and 
procedure under the above Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has made 
the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
m the columns of this paper any questions relating to 
the complicated matters arising from the provisions of 
this difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed ‘‘ LEGAL 
ADVISER,”’ Office of ‘‘The Architect,’ 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


» GLASGOw.—Aug. 15.—Designs are invited for the exhibi- 
tion buildings to be erected on sites in the Kelvingrove Park 
and Bunhouse Ground. A premium of 200/. will be awarded 


to the author of the design considered first in merit, second and | 


third premiums of 150/. and roo/. respectively. Mr. H. A. 
Hedley, general manager and secretary, 141 Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow. 

LINSLADE.—July 1.—Plans, specifications and estimates are 
required for dealing with sewage disposal and water supply. 
Particulars from P. J. Platten, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. 

SALFORD.—Aug. 16.—Designs for three chapels, offices, 


lodge, entrance gates and boundary walls at proposed cemetery | 
‘in Langley Road and Agecroft Road, Pendlebury. Premiums | 


of 50/., 30/7. and 20/. respectively. 
Hall, Salford. 


Borough Engineer, Town | 


STOCKHOLM.—Aug. 31.—Designs for railway station 
Particulars from the Offices of the Consulate, 27 Great Win- 
chester Street, London. 

WARRINGTON, —July 2.—Designs for court-house, police 

station, &c. Particulars from J. Lyon Whittle, Town Hall. 
Warrington. 
_ WIDNEs.—July 1.— Designs for laying-out park and recrea- 
tion-grounds. Premiums of 35, 10 and 5 guineas respectively 
for first, second and third. Mr. H. S. Oppenheim, Town Hall, 
Widnes. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


—_—_—_- 


ABERGAVENNY.—June 29.—For erection of temporary 
wooden buildings, with corrugated iron roofing, for the accom- 
modation of Ioo patients, at the Monmouthshire Asylum. Mr. 
B. J. Francis, architect, 12 Cross Street, Abergavenny. 


ANDOVER.—June 30.—For alterations at the free library and 
school of art. Mr. Thos. E. Longman, town clerk, Andover. 


ANTRIM.—July 1.—For erection of two semi-detached 
villas, and for restoring the “keep” in the Deer Park. Mr. 
William J. Fennell, architect, 11 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. -—June 27.— For construction of a 
rubble wall along the bank of the river Tame for a length of 
about 368 lineal yards, with appurtenant works. Mr. ileeeed i 
Earnshaw, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


BAWTRY.-—July-1.—For erection of a cloak-room, out-offices, 
and alterations to buildings at the Austerfield Board school: 
Mr. John Walker, clerk, Bawtry. 

BARNSLEY.—June 30.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached residences in Victoria Street. Messrs. Wade & 
Turner, architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BELFAST.—July 18.—For erection of a Presbyterian church 
at Cushendall. Mr. William J. Fennell, architect, 11 Chichester 
Street, Belfast. 

BELHELVIE.—July 1.—For erection of steading at the Inn 
Farm on the Whitecairns Estate. Mr. John Farquharson, 37 
Westburn Road, Aberdeen. 

BERMONDSEY.—July 4,—For supply of 30,000 bricks. Mr. 
Fredk. Ryall, vestry clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa Road. 

BIDEFORD.—June 30.—For rebuilding of the Old Ring of 
Bells. Mr. R. T. Hookway, architect, 12 Bridgeland Street, 


' Bideford. 
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BLAENAVON.—June 30.— For alterations and additions to 
the Forge Side school. Messrs. Lansdowne & Gigys, archi- 
tects, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

BOOTLE.—June 2g:—For erection of a lodge in Derby Park. 
Mr. J. H. Farmer, town’ clerk, Bootle. 

BOOTLE.—June 28.—For erection of an electric-light station 
on land in Pine Grove. Mr. J. A. Crowther, borough engineer. 

BRISTOL.—June 30.—For foundations An timber jetties 
required for Bedminster swingbridge, for the Bristol Town 
Council, which includes the construction of two abutments and 
one pier in masonry, two cast-iron cylinders and steel top girder, 
and also permanent timber jetties and dolphins. Mr. John M. 
McCurrich, docks engineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—June 27.—For erection of a classroum, cloak- 
rooms, offices, &c, at Barton Hill Board schools. Mr. W. L. 
Bernard, architect, 3 3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin Street, 
Bristol. 

Bury ST. EDMUNDS.—July 9 —For erection of a. chapel 
at the Thingoe Union Workhouse. Mr. T. D. Atkinson, arch 
tect Sk Mary’s Passage, Cambridge. 

CARDIFF.—June 28.—For erection of temporary buildings 
for the boys’ intermediate school, Newport Road, Roath. Mr. 
George Thomas, architect, Oueen’s Chambers, Cardi ff. 

CARDIFF.—July 2.—For erection of a hte! in Lansdown 
Road, Canton. Messrs. Veall & Sant, architects, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—June . 30.—For restoration of Addingham 
Church. Mr. George Dale, architect, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—For erection of house and shop, Haltwhistle. 

Mr. H. Higginson, architect, Carlisle. 

CHELSEA.—June 28.—For pointing and repairs to brick- 
work and painting of exterior of infirmary in Cale Street. 
Messrs. Lansdell & Harrison, architects, 38 Bow Lane, Cheap- 
side. 

CHEPSTOW.—June 27.—For erection of a range of seven 
cottages at Tu'shill, Mr. J. P. C. Consterdine, 30 High Street, 
Chepstow. 

CHESHAM.—June 30—For erection of stores, bakehouse, 
stables and slaughter- hone and new shop fronts in the Broad. 
way. Mr. Geo. o. Green, 47 High Street, Chesham. 

CORNWALL.— June 28 —For reseating and renov ating the | 
Wesleyan chapel at. Pool, for construction of organ- chamber | 
and alterations, and for hot- water heating appliances. Mr. 
Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth 
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CONSETT.—June 27.—For erection of shop and dwelling- 
house in Middle Street. Mr. William S. Shell, architect, 
Taylor Street, Consett. ’ 

CuPAR-FIFE.—June 30.—For erection of a manse in Tarvit 
Park. Mr. David Storrar, architect, Cupar-Fife. 

DALTON.—For conversion of 81 Market Street into a bank, 
for the Bank of Liverpool, Limited. Messrs. Settle & 
Farmer, architects, County Square, Ulverston. 

DURHAM.—July 2.—For erection of administrative block 
at the isolation hospital. Mr. W. T. Jones, architect, 7A North 
Bailey, Durham. 

DuRHAM —For erection of dwelling-house at South Frome 
Tantobie. Mr. T. Ernest Crossling, architect, Stanley, R.S.0;, 
co. Durham. 

DURHAM.—For erection of block of property at South 
Moor, Stanley, R.S.O. Mr. T. Ernest Crossling, architect, 
Stanley, R.S.O. 


DURHAM.— For erection of two dwelling-houses at Hobson, 
Burnopfield. Mr. T. Ernest Crossling, architect, Stanley, 
R.S.O., co. Durham. 


TEC —June 27.—For erection of superstructure. of a 
lunatic asylum for 2,000 patients.and staff at Horton, neac 
Epsom, Surrey. .Mr. G. T. Hine, architect, 35 Parliament 
Street, S.W. 


EpsoM.—July 4.—For erection of superstructure of 4 
2,c00 patients and staff at Horton, near 
Epsom, Surrey, for the asylums committee of the London County 
Council. Mr. R W. Partridge, clerk of the committee, London 
Asylums committee office, 21 Whitehall Place, 5.W. 


GLAMORGAN.—June 28.—For construction of new station 
at Llanharran, Glamorganshire, for Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 

GLOUCESTER.— July 4—For erection of a public library 
and other buildings in connection with the technical schools 
in Brunswick Road. Messrs: 
College Green, Gloucester. 


Waller & Son, architects, 17 


GRANGEMOUTH.—July 11.—For erection of three double : 


cottages in Wallace Street. 
Glebe Chambers, Falkirk. ‘ 

GREAT BROUGHTON.—June 27.—For flooring, wainscoting 
and other joiner-work to be done to two lavatories at the 
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Dincrusta=CClalton. 


NOVELTIES for 1898—FILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. per yard, 21” wide. 


“V.A.” (VICTORIAN ADJUSTABLE) 
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The King of Wall- hangings. 
which is at the same time Solid in Colour, Solid in Relief, and Solid in Value. 
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Is the only Wall Decoration ' ° 


Mr. G. Deas Page, archivect, Old 
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FRED" WALTON & GO., LIMITED, Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


eae NG 3769 Telegrams, 


ee 2 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Wo sucrul!¥itSsoune 
> | | 

WMELLOWES & CO.’S 
ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, ali principal Railways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Fre 
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denn 24, 1808.) 


s_hools, Wyndham Row. 

Buildings, Cockermouth. 

- HANSLOPE.—For erection of new rooms and alterations to 
schools. Mr. Wm. Hull, architect, 12 St. Giles’s Street, 
Northampton. 

- HARROGATE —June 28.—For erection of technical and art 
school Mr. W. J. Morley, architect, 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

_ HAVERFORDWEST.—July 5.—For erection of vagrant wards 
at the workhouse, alterations in wards of workhouse, and for 
furnishing the children’s wards. Mr. D.-E. Thomas, architect, 
Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. ’ 
IRELAND. — July 1.— For erection of a gate lodge at 
| Corbeagh Mr. J O. Moynan, Corbeagh. 

__ KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—July 4.—For erection of offices 
| adjoining the workhouse premises. Mr. William H. Hope, 
architect, Union Offices, Portsmouth Road, Kingston-on- 

Thames. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Julv .7.—For construction of an 
underground concrete chamber for an electricity sub-station 
under the footway in Coombe Road. Mr. Haroid A. Winser, 
town clerk, Clattern House, Kingston-on-Thames. 

_ KNUTSFORD.—June 27.—For erection of chapel, vagrant 
_and imbecile wards, &c , and additions to present buildings at 
the workhouse. Mr. Robert J. M‘Beath, architect, Birnam 
House, Sale, 

__ Leeps.—For erection of mission-room, &c. Messrs. Perkin 
& Bulmer, architects, Toronto-Street, Leeds. 

, LEICESTER.—June 27.—For erection of isolation hospital 
for the borough of Leicester. Messrs. Blackwell & Thomson, 
architects, Halford Chambers, Halford Street, Leicester, 

_ _LimerICK.—June 28.—For constructing offices in the town 
hall. Mr. William E. Corbett, city surveyor, 28 Glentworth 
| Street, Limerick. 

|| Liverroo..—June 27-—For lowering of the wall and 
| providing and fixing of iron railings upon a portion of the 
, Brownlow Hill boundary of the workhouse. Mr. H. J. Hagger, 
| Parish Offices. 


Mr. J. H. Musgrave, clerk, Court 


; 


| Mr Joseph Parry, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool. 
_ © Lonpon.—June 28.—For construction of underground con- 
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SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
thographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
ate of 22. Martin’s Lene, Cannon Sorect, Loudon, 4.O., } 


ye 


! 
Us: umutities, Sp-cificatio ad Re t 
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| additions to administrative block and warehouses. 


 ‘LIVERPOOL.—June 28.— For construction of swimming bath, | 
offices, &c., on land situate at Green Lane pumping station. | 


dation of Riccartsbar Asylum. 
tect, 96 High Street, Paisley. 


11 


underground urinal at Newington Causeway end of same road. 
Mr. Oliver E. Winter, C.E., vestry surveyor, Vestry Hall, 
Borough Road, S.E. 

LONDON.—June 29,—For erection of mortuary at Lambeth 
Infirmary. The drawings and draft of contract may be inspected 
at Guardians’ Board Room and Offices, Brook Street, Kenning- 
ton Road, S.E. 

LONDON.—June 27.—For repairing two warehouses -at 
Wool Quay, Lower Thames Street. Mr. C. Thompson, archi- 
tect, 203 Graham Road, Hackney, N.E. 

MANCHESTER.—June 29.—for alterations to the relief 
offices in New Bridge Street. Mr. A. J.Murgatroyd, 22 Strutt 
Street, Manchester. . 

MiDDLESBROUGH.—July. 4.—For; erection. of a detached 
residence and premises in Tees Bank, Avenue, Eaglescliffe 
Junction. Mr. G. Robson, 23 Linthorpe-Road, Middlesbrough. 

MUSWELL HILL.—July 11.—For. erection of fire-engine 
station. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

NEATH.—June 28.—For erection of a retort-house and steel 
roof, boiler and exhauster houses, boilers,.&c. Mr. Robt. 
Alexander Browning, Gasworks, Neath. 

NEWARK.—June 30.— For. erection. of: science and art 
schools.. Messrs. Mallows & Grocock, architects, 7zmes Build- 
ings, Bedford. , 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— June 29.—For erection. of waggon 
repairing shops, timber shed, offices, &c, at Heaton Junction, 
for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, 
architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

NEW TREDEGAR.—For erection of house 
premises. 
cwmmer. 

NEW TREDEGAR.—June 30.—For erection of a chapel, 
schoclroom and classrooms. Mr. George Kenshole, architect, 
Dufferyn House, Ystrad Mynach. —° 

NORTH BIERLEY.—June 29.—For erection of porter’s lodge, 
convalescent room, bathrooms, mortuary and alterations and 
Mr. Reuben 


and. business 
Mr. Phillips, architect, Sirhowy House, Maesy- 


| Castle, crchitect, London and Midland Bank Chambers, Cleck- 


heaton. 
OBAN.—June 29.—For an addition to the West Highland 
Cottage Hospital. Mr G. Woulfe Brenan, architect, Oban. 
PAISLEY.—June 27.—For extension of sick-room accommo- 
Mr. W. D. M‘Lennan, archi- 
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ay envelope. 
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[Est. 
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Specifications, Plans, ac. | 
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_ Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
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Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
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PRATT & SONS, 
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siastical Design Paperhangings. 
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J. GREEN & CO., 
THE BIRMINGHAM CITY LOCK WORKS, 


236 BRADFUERD STREET. 


All Green’s and Green & Corn- 
forth’s Patents, which were for- 
merly manufactured by Young & 
Co., Victoria Works, and by J. 
Green & Co., of St. Mark's Patent 
Lock Works, Wolverhampton. 


Suites to differ, and Master Keys 

BS to pass, and Grand Master Key to 

lock all out when necessary are 
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, Patent Knob.to hold back Latch 
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NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, £.¢, -/exmawvs 


PATENT.—To hold back Latch Bolt in Latches 
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PEMBROKE.—July 1.—For rebuilding Wolfsdale Congre- 
gational church, in the parish of Camrose. Mr. D. Edward 
Thomas, architect, 8 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

PUDSEY.—June 27.—For erection of a Conservative club. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

KAWTENSTALL.—June 29.—For erection of two villas, 
Haslinden Road. Mr. F. J. Hobson, architect, Victoria Build- 
ings, Rawtenstall. 

ROCHESTER.—July 14.—For erection of schools (for 760 
children) in Gordon Road, Strood. Mr. G. E. Bond, architect, 
High Street, Rochester. 

ROWLEY REGIS.—For taking-down a portion of the parish 
church of Rowley Regis ; for constructing the remaining portion 
into a temporary church. Mr. S. S. Bayley, Post Office, 
Springfield, near Dudley. 

SCOTLAND.—June 29.—For erection of hotel, comprising 
twenty-four bedrooms, on the property of Meall Dhubh, near 
Kinloch Rannoch, Mr. William, Bell, architect, Aberfeldy. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—July 5.—For erection of a cart-shed at 
the wharf at Chapel. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, borough engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

STANGROUND.—July 2.—For rebuilding of the old county 
bridge, known as Horsey bridge. County Surveyor, 151 High 
Street, Huntingdon. 

> TRATFORD-UPON-AVON.—June 30.—For erection of two 
water-closets and a bathroom, &c. Mr. Roden Dixon, borough 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Sheep Street. 

TETFORD.—For erection of closets of seven compartments 
at Board schools. Mr. James C. Gray, Tetford. 

TORRISHOLME.—June 27.—For erection of four cottages. 
Mr. Chas. F. Thompson, architect, Lancaster. 

TYNEMOUTH.—June 27.—For new roof, porch, &c., to Holy 
Saviour’s Church. Messrs. Wm. Hope & J. C. Maxwell, archi- 
tects, 40 Westgate Road, Newcastle. 

WALES,—June 28.—For additions and alterations to the 
Acrefair Board school.’ Messrs. J. Morrison & Son, architects, 
King Street, Wrexham. 

WALES.—July 5.—For erection of infant school at Rhosgad- 
fan. Mr. Rowland Lloyd Jones, architect, 14 Market Street, 
Carnarvon. 

WALES.—June 27.—For erection of Sunday school and 
organ-chamber to be added to Jerusalem C. M. chapel, 
Bethesda. Mr. G. S. Jones, 12 Gordon Terrace, Bethesda. 
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WALES.—June 30.—For extension of the Siloam chapel 
and erection of a vestry joined thereto. Mr. Tracey, architect, 
Post Office, Glanamman, Carmarthenshire. 


WANDSWORTH.—June 29.—-For erection of a nurses’ home 
at the infirmary, St. John’s Hill. Mr. Alfred N. 
clerk, Union Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth. 


WEsT HAM.—July 5.—For cleansing, repairing and paint- 
ing seven schools. Mr. W. Jacques, architect, 2 Fen Court, 


WEXFORD.—July 4.—For erection of a coastguard station 
at Arthurstown, co. Wexford. Office of Public Works, Dublin, 

WINCANTON.—For erection of a grand stand on the course 
of the steeplechases. Mr. W. T. Goodfellow, Wincanton, 
Somerset. 

WINCHESTER.—June 28.—For new gates, masons’ shop and 
harness-room at the Guildhall Yard. Mr. Walter Bailey, town 
clerk, Guildhall, Winchester. 

WINDSOR.—July 2.—For alterations to house and building 
at the Corporation storeyard, Alma Road. Mr. Philip Love- 
grove, 32 Park Street, Windsor. 

WORCESTER PARK.—July 5.—For erection of an engineer’s 
cottage at the Cheam and Cuddington sewage works, Green 
Lane, Worcester Park. Mr. H. D. Searles Wood, architect, 
157 Wool Exchange, Coleman Street. 

WoRKSOP.—June 28.—For erection of a cottage hospital in 
Watson Road. Messrs. Flockton, Gibbs & 
tects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 


Lodge, Brymbo. Mr. William Jones, 1 Hope View, Brymbo, » 


received from Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of the London Con- 
| sistory Court, a faculty enabling the local vestry to erect a town 
| hall on the ground covered by, and at the rear of, the present 
vestry hall, Harrow Road, a building found wholly inadequate 
| to present requirements. 
_ handsome town hall after the style of that at Portsmouth and 
Bolton, the site for which is, by the Chancellor’s decision, 
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ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


CNA 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Hvery information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices’ 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


already in the possession of the vestry without present pecu- 
| miary outlay. . 
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GREEN 


Henderson, 


Flockton, archi- 


WREXHAM.—June 30.—For erection of a Baptist chapel at. 


Mr. FRANK DETHRIDGE, vestry clerk of Paddington, has 


It is in contemplation to build a 


CONDUCTORS 


POT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


London Agent—James Strachan, 50 Frederick Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.O. OATALOGUES FRER, 


EMLEY & SONS, L°- 


WORKERS IN 


MARBLE, 


ROOFING SLATES, =) Se 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Oolour and Durability. 
HighestAward: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
— London, 1862. 
Bey \, ‘“Model Dwelling,’ New- 
62 Hy castle Exhibition, 1887. 


{)LIGHT SEA aneeN fi 
gy DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. aes 


For Prices and Terms apply to the Secretary, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITED, 


ALABASTER, &c. 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


. London Representative : 
Mr. G. H. Sizer, 32 Keildon Road, New Wandsworth, §.W. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


ieee 
iV oLeMs LVIII, OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Oloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.Q. 
Telephone No. 356 (King’s Cross Exchange). 


JAMES STREET, 


WwW. H,. MARTIN & COC., CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 


BEWLAY CLIFF WHARF (on Regent's Canal, opposite Camden Goods Depot, L. & N-W. Raiway.) 


BUILDING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GOODS LANDED. CARTACE UNDERTAKEN FROM AND TO RAIL OR CANAL, 


SPECIALTIES—Greaves’ Blue Lias 


Lime and Leighton Buzzard Sand 


WITCHELL & CO. 


ENCINEERS & MANUFACTURERS, 


ARCHITECTURAL & ART METAL WORKER‘ 


Offices Removed to 
Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, City 
London, E.C. 


WILLIAM CURTIS, 
TENT, FLAG, TARPAULIN, NET, ROP! 
And BLIND MAKER, — 

NOW REMOVED FROM 142 TO 

97 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.V 


BRICK MAKING MACHINER’ 
TO SUIT ALL CLAYS, — 


And for Large and Small Plants. 
COMPLETE PLANTS laid out: 
the most modern principle. 


‘WM. JOHNSON & SON, gowisier Armley, Led 
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TENDERS. 
ANNAN. 

For erection of a public slaughter-house, Burgh Merse. Mr. 

A. TWEEDIE, surveyor, Lady Street, Annan. 
G. Elliot, mason and bricklayer . : . Ada7s 0 0 
is Rutherford, joiner ‘ : 165 10 o 
creek . Tweedie; cementing . ' - ‘ ma75 8.1 
. McLauchalan, slater ° ; ‘ aeLOS 2.,0 
J. S. Millar & Sons, plumber IG 9.0 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
For alterations and extension to the Railway Hotel, Guide 


Bridge. Mr. J. H. BURTON, architect, 2 Guide Lane, 
Hooley Hill. 
J. Ridyard £117 0 oO 
E. MARSHALL, Ashton- under- Lyne (accepted irs” O- "0 
Wellerman Bros. . ; TIO" TO’ Oo 


AUDENSHAW. 
For flagging a portion of Denton Road. Mr. J. H. BURTON, 
surveyor, 2 Guide Lane, Hooley Hill. 


J. Farrell : .£66 411 
H. KINDER, Hooley Hill (accepted ) weGheI2 2 
Worthington & Pownall : : : a ee 
Surveyor’s estimate : i » ‘ ‘ 2 89,16 2 


BASLOW. 

For erection of a residence. Mr. E. MOREWOOD LONGSDON, 
architect, Bakewell. Quantities by architect. 

T. ALLSoP & SON, Bakewell (accepted) . 


BAYSWATER. 
For a new bay window, redrainage, &c., at 6 Dawson Place, 
Pembridge Square, W. Mr. WILLIAM A. PITE, architect. 
F. T. CHINCHEN (accepted ) ‘ , £650 ome) 


BERKHAMPSTEAD. 


For making-good dilapidations and general repairs at the 
workhouse. Mr. EDWARD H. ADEY, surveyor, Shrublands 
Terrace, Berkhampstead. 

Austin & Son 


, . £105 10/0 
H. & J. MATTHEWS, Berkhampstead (accepted). 


LOTA GO) +O 


IPs O OK) 


HILL 
DOULTING STO 


BOLDON. 


For painting premises, including Pelaw branch stores, and the 
exterior of ten dwelling-houses. 


T. Dalton 2 £055 Oe 
E. Boyd 79 \Se¢ 
G. W. Quill 63.20" 4 


BRADFORD. 

For erection of a pair of semi-detached villas at Horton Bank 
Top. Mr. SAM SPENCER, architect, 344 Great Horton 
Road, Great Horton, Bradford. 

Accepted tenders. 
Balmforth & Reece, Queensbury, mason. 
T. Ackroyd, Buttershaw, joiner. 
J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. 
H. Crowther, Shelf, plasterer. 
T. Milnes, Great Horton, plumber. 
Jennings & Whittaker, Queensbury, painter. 


For erection of a wool warehouse in Canal Road. 
MILNES & FRANCE, architects, Bradford. 
Acceptea tenders. 
T. Hindle, Manningham, mason. 
Broadhead & Pickering, Bradford, joiner. 
Newsome & Askham, Batley Carr, ironfounder. 
E. & S. Hodgson, Bradford, plumber. 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 
B. Dixon & Co., Bradford, plasterer. 
J. W. Walton, Frizinghall, painter. 


Messrs" 


CHESTERFIELD. 


For pulling-down existing and construction of a new bridge 
over the river Hipper in Lordsmill Street. Mr. H. E. 
FEATHERSTONE, co surveyor. 

R. Peck : ‘ P 
R. Holmes & Co. 
J. WRIGHT, Beetwell Street (accepted 


4 Ail,205% (0: @ 
1,097 II oO 
1, 1O5n- OMG 


CLONMEL. 


For alterations and additions to Birdhill House, for Captain 
Jolliffe. Mr. E. A. HACKETT, M.I.C.E., architect, 


Clonmel. 
Ds Hae . £480 0 o 
W. F. Mackey ; 448 0 Oo 
Py LOUGHMAN, Carrick-on-Suir anaes 445 (ore) 


STONE. 


THE HAM HiLu AND DOULTING sT oN = co. 
orporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Graven St., STRAND 
The Patent 


‘“‘PEREFECTED” system of 


Adoxvted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOG 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &c. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Ofee: 81 & 82 King William St., London, E.C. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


IMPERIAL STONE PAVING, 


WELL SEASONED SLABS OF ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 


PETROSILICON, «11 294 ti8iy, SILICATED, STONE, TUBES, 


IMPERIAL STONE CoO., LIM., EAST GREENWICH, S.E. 


JAMES W. BUTLER, Manager and Secretary. 
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COLCHESTER. 


For erection of a pair of cottages at East Street, Dedham. 
Mr. J. W. START, architect, Colchester and Harwich. 


SAUNDERS & SON, Dedham 


DARTFORD. 
For construction of a sewer 


HARSTON, surveyor, High Street, Dartford. 


T. Adams 


J. A. TRUEMAN, Swanley Junction (accepted ) 


DURHAM. 


For erection of school buildings at Norton. 
LINTON, architect, 13 Exchange, Stockton-on-Tees. Quan- 


tities by architect. 

A. J. Cooke 

W. Mitchell 

Craggs & Benson : : 
J. FLETCHER, Norton (accepied ) 
H. F. Linton & Son . A 
W. C. Atkinson. 

Architect’s estimate . 


ESSEX. 


For erection of a tramps’ ward and other additions and aliera- 


tions at the workhouse, Halstead. 
G. Sharp 
CL. Smith 
H. R. Sudbury 


RUNNACLES & Co. (accepted ) 


HAMPSTEAD NORRIS, 


For alterations and additions to the National Schools. 
JAMES H. MONEY, architect, the Broadway, Newbury. 
A 


E. & H. C. JaMES, Newbury (ac- 
cepted ) : : 


SUPPLEMENT 1 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER: | 
ee 


For sewering Muswell Hill Place. 
engineer and surveyor. 


[June 24,1898, 


Mr. E. J. LOvEGRove, 


HORNSEY. 


(accepted). Pedrette & Co. if 27 be 
W. Griffiths . : ws” Zim SP Shy 
Killingback & Co. : 254.0 0 
: : F. A. Jackson &*Son’. 239 0 Oo 
in Fulwich Lane. Mr. W. hae” : ent ate 
Exors. of E. & A. J. Nicholls 189" o%@ 
: £489 : 2 W. T. Williamson & Sons’. a ; 187 14 o 
4 J. A. DUNMORE, Crouch End (accepted) 165 17 oo 
For making-up Oakley Gardens. Mr. E. J. LOVEGROVE, 
Mr. W. H. engineer and surveyor. ; 
j..A. Dunmore .. - £614. 9 o 
Killingback & Co. : o SFO Oe 
£4,044 4 0 W. T. Williamson & Sons . 572 ke ya 
3.643.513 F. A. Jackson & Son . 569 0 o 
2,000) #0 Pedrette & Co. mo 555 Zhi ae: 
3,896 Ooo W. Griffiths. : . 554 3,139 
3,885. 1 6 Exors. of E. & A. J. Nicholls 520 11 4 
CHC Rw oes T. ADAMS, Wood Green (accepted ) 466 12° ae 
3,832 II o HUDDERSFIELD. 


For erection.of Baptist chapel at Scapegoat Hill, Golcar. Mr, 
J. BERRY, architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 


Accepted tenders. 


A. & T. Haigh, Golcar, mason. 


. £394 12 6 J. Crowthe, Golcar, joiner. 
. 389° rs YO T. Allison, Limited, Milnsbridge, plumber. 
362-0 oO . A. Sutcliffe, Slaithwaite, plasterer and painter. 
357.0 0 pug J. Cooke, Little Royd, concreter. 
Total, £2,600. 
M IRELAND. 
™ | For building six labourers’ cottages at Aughrim. 
B R. Saville : P ‘ ~ 4 7x, Ge 
£204 wisi £57 ot J. Pim, Wicklow (accepted ) 6g0 0 o 


G. Elms & Sons 275 5 Oni. 48 8 o ISLEWORTH. 
A. H. Houghton : PEI25O 9 Op. 0 37 10 0) For cleaning and painting the exterior woodwork and iron- 
A. Alterations. B. Additions. work of the school buildings, and painting and repairing 
the chapel and dining-hall. j 
HOMERTON. T. J. Messom, Twickenham 4357 0 0 
For ‘alterations to Cobden-Arms. ‘Mr. JOHN HAMILTON, J. J. Richards, Brixton 3472's OG 
architect. A. Cutler, Hounslow. ate Oe : : 326: e740 
SNEWIN Bros. & Co. (accepted) « £673: 0.0 J. Major, Bath Road, Hounslow (accepted ) 309 55.10 

2-PLY NOTICE. 


WILLESDEN 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERSLATING with or without Boards. 
Also for laying on Joists under Floor Boards, to deagen 
sound, &e. 

WATER-PROOF, -ROT-PROOF, INSECT—PROOF. 
SPECIFIED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, 


Kstab.] WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LonDON, N.W. [1870 


MACINTOSH, MEIKLE & C0, 


LIMITED. 


HIGH-CLASS LAUNDRY MACHINERY, 
52 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
WELLS & CO. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
56 PADDINCTON STREET, W. 


Telephone No: 198 Paddington. 
Tele. Add., ‘ Welfaring, London.’ 


Estimates Free. 


JOHN CLARK, 


45,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0 
Manufacturer of every description of 


LEtES WW OF? Fs.. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c. &c. 

Broctal lox, quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Halfinch Mesh, 4\d. per foot super, 
Price Lists and Dlustrations ogt free on application, 
ESTABLISHED 1855, 

Telegraphic Address, “ Pheasantry, London."' 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITEOTS' Desians. 


i 
we 
\ 
u 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


me ty sun 
nih 


St., E.0 


G. WRIGHT & CO, 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
‘rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
|Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 


|Pieces, Tiles, Verandaks, Balconies, Gates, 


| Railings, &c. 
| HEATING AND VENTILATING, HOT-WATER WORK, COIL CASES; 
ee Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE,” 
' With Lifting Fire, / 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


se) THE 


* 


RICHARDSON’S PATENT UNIVERSAL 
_ INDIARUBBER EXPANSION JOINT 
HOT-WATER PIPES. : 


Sole Makers and Licensees— 


MANSFIELD. 

|W. RICHARDSON, Manacine Direcror (the Patentee 
| and Sole Proprietor), no other person having any 
interest therein. Catalogues on application. 


a 
‘ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATE FORMS, 
ARRANGED BY AN ARCHITECT, 
|, Improved Form, complete with Index, numbered in dupli- 
|iate, detachable receipt. Books of 100 forms, leather back, 
| enen cloth sides, price 5s., post free, 5s. 6d. ; or 

By the same Author. 


ARCHITECTS’ ORDER FORMS, 


For Extras and Additions, bound as above. 100 forms 83, 6d, 
| post.free, 3s. 9d. ; or four for 14s. 

| ‘As Certificates and Orders are always liable to be produced 
in law courts, it is well tohave them prepared in a way that 
will satisfy judges. and jurors as well as clients. It can be 
/claimed that the new forms will sustain that sort of test 
successfully.’’—The Architect, April 26, 1895. 


SAVORY & OOLES, eat 
Steam: Press, Cirencester. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES, 
A 
PATENT 


four for 208. — 


EMPTYING To ahi 
IWIN STOP-COCK. the oa 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


“ill 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 


eer) 


~U Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London W. 


‘ 


MEADOW FOUNDRY COMPANY, LIM, 


“ 


Jurn 24, 1898.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


: KILBURN. ' LONDONDERRY. 
For construction of an underground public convenience in | For erection of a boundary wall and laying of a sewer. 
High Road. R. Colhoun . ‘ - 4273 10° 9 
| W. H. Watts £1,987 © o S. MCLAUGHLIN & Co. , Bishop Street (accepted ) 198 0 O 
R. A. Yerbury . 1,889 0 o LONDON. 
E. Rogers & Co. 3 : : P4uBi7 0 oO 
W. Thompson 1,795 ¢ oO For alterations and improvements to 15 Russell Square, W.C, 
: . ‘ ; i ; F cited Mr. W. ERNEST HAZELL, architect, 23 Moorgate Street. 
W. McCormick . ‘ : ; f mez; GC Oo 
W. H. Killingback oe J. Greenwood : : . £2,028" 0-0 
R. BALLARD, LIMITED, ‘Child’s Hill, N.W. eat Kan & Co. ee 4 ie 
(accepted ) ; ; ; aes, oO J. Carmichael é 1,936 oO 
| LANCASTER. PARKINSON & SON (accepted ) . : : 1,869 0 O 
1 For erection of two semi-detached houses. Mr. N. G. LEwiIs, MAIDENHEAD. 
architect, 1 New Road, Lancaster. For relaying a 9-inch pipe sewer, with other works appertaining 
J. Lockhard, mason -_2720 0 O thereto. Mr. PERCY JOHNS, borough surveyor. 
# PARKINSON & SON, Caton, Lancaster, mason F. W. Edwards . £56 6 
(accepted ) . : ; : ; 550 0 oO W. PARTLO, North Town, Maidenhead (accepted ) 51. © 70 
W. Richardson, joiner. : 320 O O Surveyor’s estimate 4 bin 0) 
a. Fi. “Ws Cat (le ( : 
RIGHT, Caton, Lancaster, joiner ac- ar citkanar) 
cepted ) 2356'-- 4.- 0 2 das “ee oa ae tf! 
a HALL & Son, plasterer a and slater (accepted ). 167" O- oO < Dt ro Arp BABOLD: 2 rae 
| J. Kay, plumber . : 86 0 oO es el : 
| H. P. Calvert, plumber ais faire: H. WILKINS, Malmesbury (accepted) . . £600 ° fe) 
J. BAXENDALE, plumber (accepted) 77 o o| For erection of stables. Mr. HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, architect, 
| J. Taylor, painter. . : ; m6 3 Chippenham. 
Eaton & BULFIELD, painter (accepted ) 303 BAKER & SON, Malmesbury (accepied ) . £698 0 0 
LEDS MEX BOROUGH. 


decorating 


For levelling, kerbing, flagging, channelling making, &c, o1 


For alterations to Old Railway inn, Marsh Lane. Mr. Wm. N 


: Pitt Street. Mr. G. FENWICK CARTER, surveyor. 

Wynv, architect, Leeds. yk en £759 0 0 
Jackson & Monkman . o£165.-'0\ 0 G. Eyre 2 714 0 0 
Turner. ; : « Mites oO ; e 
G. B. THAIN, Wetherby (accepted igh ow : « 432 0 Oo i RoTHERY, Mexboroug : (accep ted) abe : ‘ 
Architect’s estimate é 140 0 O : ? 


NEWINGTON. 
For supply and fixing of engines, generating and public lighting 
plant at the new electric- lighting station in Penrose Street. 


LEWES. 
For fitting-up council chamber at County Hall, Lewes, with 


desks, tables, &c. Sharp. & Pipér= YLGSFS TOYO 
Gillow & Co. ; £382 oO Siemens Bros. & Co., "Limited . a Detzar @ 0 
W. Walker & Sons 328 ‘0 O Brush Electric Co. 9,090 O O 
Educational Supply Association, Limited 316 Io 6 Johnson & Philips* . 3,975 O oO 
W. A. Field & Co. i 254 0 O Crompton & Co. 8,802 0 O 
Atkinson & Co. . 245 @ .O Fowler & Co. (ove section only) : « §,2007 @B O 
S. J. WARING & Sons, London (accepted) . 225,.% 0 * Recommended for acceptance. 


We have recently introduced a ‘“‘Special Enamel’’ 
for large Interior Decorative Work, cheaper 
than the ordinary enamel. It is made 
to work easy and flow under the 
brush, dries quickly with a 
brilliant gloss, and can be 
made in any colour. Is 
used by most of the | 
large first-class 


SPECIALLY 
SUITABLE FOR THE 
DECORATION (OF 


Hotels, Mansions, 
Churches, Chapels, 
Public Meeting Rooms, 
Private Residences, &c. 


Durable and Effective. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, Ltd. 


NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E, 


firms. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
a 
NAIRN. ROCHESTER. 
For extension of Albert Street a distance of 300 yards. Mr. For execution of the repairs to Strood Esplanade. 
CHARLES C. Doic, surveyor, Elgin. W. Hocking, jun. : : ; ; ; of 325 onem 
A. SHANKS, Elgin (accepted ), WEST Bros. (accepted) .. : : : 6/0319 SU aes 
W. Gladwell & Co., Limited é , 3 5, 917.0 
OMAGH. jeppaunders & Co, ne oe Rit 291 Io 4 
For alterations and repairs at the workhouse. 
J. ROBINSON, Campsie Avenue (accepted) . 2,10; 10 ' RUSHDEN. ° 
POOLE. For erection of additions to Windmill Club and Institute. 
For laying a surface-water drain at Hunger Hill. Mr. JoHn Messrs. MOSLEY & ANDERSON, architects. 
ELFORD, borough surveyor. © Mitchell . . . . . . . - £910 10 © 
T. C. Rigler ; : ’ b : 4 As VO. 4O Bradshaw & Cooper ' ; : : . O81 (Ome 
G. T. Budden i b ; a % 5 sue U0 feat (eal re) Dickens Bros. ‘ ‘ 5 3 . . . 880 00 
L. SAUNDERS, Upper Parkstone (accepted ) ee OOO 0 Hacksley Bros. . ‘ : : ° : - 857 090 
Sparrow 3 celts ; : : : - (830 dione 
PORT TALBOT. Whittington & Tomlin : ; 5 ; - 835.40 nem 
For erection of a hotel, Bryn. Messrs. THomas & JAMEs, plant : e ; ‘ ; : ; : oy Ora 
architects, Port Talbot. a aa alee + 0 eae Tey B74 1 ee 
J. Rees } } . , ‘ g . £1,504 0 0 HENSON, Finedon (accepted) " 5 » S100 
Me Coxatn. : A : : ; , -) 1,480:.0 0 
C. & F. GAEN, Port Talbot (accepted) CAL ATO yk 20 SELBY. 


For conversion of a schoolhouse into classrooms, &c., for the 
Margam School Board. Mr. FRANK B, SMITH, architect, 
Bank Chambers, Port Talbot. 

E. Thomas . : ‘ 


For erection of gasholder, supply of materials, erection of * 
purifier-house 9o feet by 32 feet, purifier foundations, meter- 
house 30 feet by 16 feet, piping of drain with 30-inch 


: 2 : -£252 9 0 sanitary pipes 171 feet long, laying 254 feet of g-inch — 
M. Cox ; : ‘ 7 j : : ee TOO diameter open-jointed drain, boundary wall 7 feet high 
J. Rees : , : : ; . : ORO] 20 about 130 yards long, supply and erection of four puri- 
J Davies ; : : 5 ; : > | 207 Loe .O fiers, &c 
J. Nicholas . : ; 4 Seek ‘ “f ULOSLMOE 0 4 Accepted tenders, 
H. COUND, Port Talbot (accepted) ; IOI! BO 10 Clayton, Son & Co., gasholder and tank . { £4,846 sobs 
Newton, Chambers & Co., purifiers . : ., O54 .toum 
ee Jackson Bros., buildings, &c. . : : 2. 890) 15aa@ 
For erection of teachers’ rooms, &c., at Longroyd and Common 
schools. Mr. B. Stocks, architect, St. Peter’s Street, 
Huddersfield. SOUTHWARK. 
Accepted tenders. For erection of stabling, &c., Ewer Street. Mr. CHAS. YOUNG, 
Longroyd Schools. architect, London. 
J. Bottomley, Rastrick, mason ; f : - £98 Io oO Holland & Hannen. : : ‘ ‘ . £10,879 0 oO 
Stott & Ogden, Brighouse, joiner . : : reese ret Mowlem & Co. ; : : ; : <: TO,706° of ie 
F. Ogden, Brighouse, plumber — ; 5 el Ma ie A. Bush . : . . : : ; 58708 NO ae 
J. Smithies, Brighouse, slater ; ; ; 2 Os et © B. E. Nightingale . : : : , + BATS IO 703 NOr ag 
C. Heponstall, Brighouse, plasterer —_, : APES by bos Wh Tec] T. Boyce. ; ; 4 ; , ‘ 5 189583 20 aa 
A. Marshall, Rastrick, painter : ; sip TO gO4 a0 Waring & Son : ¢ 5 : ; . 8410. 07 6 


rtm INIPORTANT TO ADOHITEATSe Dil —— 
“yc: IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, d&c. “Ford's, Ulonean 
#f you want the BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST RELIABLE 2nd DURABLE Material on the Market for WALLS, CEILINGS, MOULDINGS, 

CORNICES, &c., YSE the Celebrated 


EASY WORKING. DOES NOT CRACK OR 
FALL AWAY. 
quick cane. | SAR DADDLE PLASTER...” a 
she COST is about that OF ORDINARY MORTAR PLASTER. The RESULT is auite equal to KEENE’S OR PARIAN CEMENT. a 
ALABASTER in Blocks direct from QUARRIES, And Manufacturers of PLASTER OF PARIS, KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENT. 


Samples, Prices, and Particulars Post Free from PETER FORD & SONS (**4253"*), BRIDGE ST., UTTOXETER. 


Mines and Mills—Favtp. near SuDBURY:N 3.R. AGENTS WANTED. 


T. FALDO, .s,Ssraenme™*.. London, S.E. 
G 9 283, 285 ROTHERHITHE ST., On Ofl, o Eve 
Siecemmep Contractor to H.M. Government and various Public Bodies. (652325 
el BS \a Patronised by the Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


851. 


MANUFACTURER OF BRITISH & FOREIGN ASP 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTE SUPPLIED AND LAID. | 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACH-HOUSES, &c. 


Parquet Floors Laid in Specially Prepared Asphalte. Highest References Given. 
FALDO’S ASPHALTE IS UNSURPASSED FOR. DAMP COURSES, VERTICAL WALLS, &c. 


KETO Ss. FE. N ET KX LE, 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND -MOULDINGS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &e. 


BOARDS for PAOKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for OONFECTIONERS, &c., Cut to Order, 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills :—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE Wo. 38743. 


VOLUME LYVIIL OF THE ARCHITECT, | 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
| OFFICE 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


SHEFFIELD. STAFFORD. 
For construction of sewage-disposal works, and excavation for | For carrying-out new scheme of drainage at the workhouse. 
and laying of about 64 miles of Sanitary pipes. Messrs. Mr. H. T. SANDY, architect, Stafford. 
FOWLER & MARSHALL, engineers, 3 Hartshead, C. J. Nevitt . : ; ; : : ; £975 18 oO 
Sheffield. F. Espley & Sons ; : é / 949 II oO 
For Outfall Works only. J. A. CORCORAN (accepted) . - 947 0°90 
G. KAYE, Sheffield (accepted) , : : ee heat ir 8 A. F. Whittome (withdrawn). . . - 49 Op 
hen ves eee ates T. Till (accepted but withdrawn) : ; 6708 8Oume 
Main Sewer and Branches Nos. é 
sgt is es STALYBRIDGE. 
Re Sees UCEIES (ucrepie7) : me. °° For erection of a house in Wakefield Road. Mr. GEO. Row- 
Branch\Sewer No. 3. BOTTOM, architect, Dean Street, Stalybridge. 
J. KENWorTHY, Sheffield (accepted ) ; - 1,228 10 6 | GARSIDE, BARNES & Co, LIMITED, Knowl Street (acceféed ). 
For the Whole. ST. PANCRAS. 
| D. Brearley : : : : : : » 8,779 14 4| For painting, &c., at the infirmary, Dartmouth Park Hill, N. 
re rlall. < P : : : F : eerauaAy 10, O Messrs. BROWETT & TAYLOR, architects. 
| EE oles sep tinioe a ATS 4 5 Fo Hairs PHIRI GEA) RIG" - £989 oO 
PeeLivire.<- « : 3 2 : ; : wees loui4y 3 Cable . i : . A : ; : 075.7 O60 
C.A. Walker . : : ; é : - 6,663 19 o Wall & Co. . é z : é : " - 945 O15 
bded ito Marchant & Hirst ‘ : . : . Sou. oO 
G.& W. Steward. Vi Meee Mies) ceS! De”! PUL xo “HD Teph Bie is 890 0 oO 
Engineer’s estimate for w hole . ‘ ‘ ar Gramg 1 3"G TEIGNMOUTH. 
For providing and laying about 1,700 yards of 14-inch gas- 
main. Mr. CHRIS. JONES, engineer. 
W. C. Woodward & Co. . : : - £2,432 15 6 
SHERBORNE. J. Shaddock - 2,327 13 9 
For erection of waterwheel, 26 feet diameter, 3 feet 8 inches Rafarel & Co. é 208. ba 6 
between shrouding; also one 22 actual horse-power J. Dickson. - : ; ; : +) i217 4a 
Crossley Otto gas-engine and gearing. Wee burdens i : : ‘ : : eo 25S ES 
Waterwheel J. Fisher . . Maal AFO +0 
: HAWKINS & BEsT, Teignmouth h (accepted ) S117 ODRIIVAS 
“aie a oe leet bb Tats shield a apis: reg | Willey & Co... / + 1,743.0 0 
owe : : : : F : A gle 
E.S. Hindley | 283 0 0 TODMORDEN. 
E. WHITE, Windsor Works, Redditch (accepted) 248 2 o | For erection of a school on the Worsthorne Estate, Cornholme, 
W. Sparrow. ; 238 0 oO Todmorden. Mr. JESSE HORSFALL, architect, Tod- 
Denning & Co. . s ; ; : ‘ ws37 0 'o morden. 
ertnoitarrises Se UeTh Mee DI rip age oo Accepted tenders. 
Cardigan Engineering Co. . y : , eEZZEC TO oO M. & J. W. Heap, Burnley, mason. 
; ‘ Halstead Bros., Todmorden, joiner. 
Gas-engine and gearing. S. Barnes, Todmorden, tiler. 
CROSSLEY & Co., Manchester ee egy ; 202108 © _-T. Mitchell, Todmorden, plasterer. 
W. Sparrow. . ‘ - 186 12 0 reise: t T. Law, Todmorden, plumber. 
Denning & Co. . : . ‘ R 2 EMIS 3101.50 Total, £4,434. 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, LIM. 


OFFICES—CORBET COURT, LONDON,8E.C. WORKS—ORCHARD PLACE, BLACK Waris E. 


| GALVANIZED CORRUGATED AND PLAIN SHEETS 
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WELLINGBOROUGH. 

For repairs to Spike Island Cottage and the sewage farm house, 
Irthlingborough Grange. Mr. EDWARD SHARMAN, sur- 
veyor. 

C, W. ABBOTT, Wellingborough (accepied) . , 205% 94.0 
WEST SCRAFTON. 

For providing and laying 340 yards 2-inch cast-iron pipes, 
150 yards 1-inch galvanised wrought-iron tubes, 1,380 
yards 3-inch galvanised wrought-iron tubes, and construct- 
ing a small service reservoir and collecting well, &c. 


Messrs. RODWELL & SON, engineers, West Witton, 
Leyburn. 
C. WALKER, West Witton (acceféed ). 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
THE memorial-stone of the Welsh Wesleyan chapel was 


laid on the 16th inst. The building will cost good. 

THE foundation-stone of the new church of St. Gabriel, 
Heaton Road, Newcastle, was laid on the 19th inst. 

IT is stated that more than 1,500 houses are being erected 
in Bristol. 

THE Victoria free library and museum and the Rydings 
public park at Brighouse were opened last week by the Marquis 
of Ripon. 

A NEW Wesleyan church is about to be erected at Monton, 
in the Eccles circuit, which is to seat 240 persons and cost 
1,350/. 

THE Baptist congregation at Salterforth, near Colne, have 
determined to pull down the old school chapel and erect a new 
one, at a cost of 3,500/, which will have accommodation for 
500 persons. 

THE finance committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have 
agreed to adopt the report of a sub-committee to extend the 
fish market along South Market Street. It was remitted to the 
architect to prepare plans of a one-storey building, similar to 
the existing market. 

FOUNDATION-STONES have been laid of a Wesleyan school- 
chapel in Wood Street, Hollywood Park, Stockport, to take the 
place of a mission in Queen Street West. There will be 
accommodation for 280 children ata cost of 1,900/., inclusive 
of the land. 


_to make the ceremony as brilliant as possible. 
' will cost 15,000,000 francs, and are expected to be completed 


_to detach a certain part from three adjacent parishes. 


A NEw church is in course of erection in the parish of St, 
Mary Magdalen’s, Accrington, recently cut off from St. James’s, 
The church is intended to accommodate 530 persons, and will 
cost 7,800/. In 1891 a new school was erected adjoining the 
church site at a cost of 3,800/. 

AT the last meeting of the finance committee of Aberdeen 
Town Council, the City Chamberlain was instructed to prepare 
a statement showing the number of employés of the Corpora- 
tion affected under the new Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 


amount of their wages, and the amount of premiums the ~ 


Council would have to pay for each. 

THE laying of the first stone of the new harbour works at 
Ostend took place on Saturday last. No efforts were spared 
The new works 


in five years, a great deal of the machinery being furnished by 
British firms. 

AN extensive church scheme is being undertaken in the 
district of Ewood, Blackburn. It is proposed to form a new 
parish chiefly from Christ Church parish, but it is also ae 

ew 
schools have already been built at a cost of 3,300/. A site ha 
been purchased for a new church at a cost of 740/. 

PLANS have been prepared for the extension of Carnforth 


parish church, which at present only has accommodation for — 


300, and is quite insufficient for the largely increased popula- 
tion. It is intended to extend the west end and provide 
additional accommodation at a cost of 3,000/. It has also been’ 
decided to build a new parsonage at a cost of 1,200/. 

THE dispute in the Lancashire and Cheshire building trade 
has extended to the Ashton-under-Lyme district, and on 
Saturday last the federated employers locked out 50 per cent. 
of their stonemasons. The men ask for an advance of Id. per 
hour and certain changes in the rules governing their employ- 
ment. 

A NEW Wesleyan chapel is to be erected in the Stoney 
Stanton Road, Coventry, in order that the building hitherto 
occupied as chapel and school may be wholly devoted to the 
latter purpose. The new building will cost 3,400/., and provide 
accommodation for 750 persons. Messrs. Habell & Harrison 
are the architects, and Mr. C. Garlick is the builder. 

THE memorial-stone of a new Board school in Goodall 
Road, Leyton, was laid on Saturday afternoon. The new 
schools will eontain accommodation for 1,576 children, viz. 616 
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infants, 480 girls and 480 boys. Each department will have 
eight classrooms and a large central hall. Staircases will 
extend from the ground to the top floor at both ends of the 
building, and each staircase will be accessible from all floors. 
Cloak-rooms, lavatories and teachers’ rooms will be provided 
for in each department, accessible direct from the hall. The 
works are being carried out by Mr. F. J. Coxhead, of Leyton- 
stone, from the designs and under the supervision of Mr. Wm. 
Jacques, architect to the Board, the amount of the contract 
being 18,9967. 

At the Solihull Board of Guardians’ meeting on the 
14th inst., Mr. O. W. Bowen presiding, the special committee 
appointed to consider the question of workhouse accommoda- 
tion recommended the erection of an infirmary (to accommodate 
thirty-two males and thirty-two females) including lying-in 
ward, two rooms for special use of workhouse medical officer, 
nurses’-rooms, &c., isolation ward (four beds), tramp wards for 
forty males and twenty-four females (including six separate 


4 PAGE 


HEWETSONS, 


cells for males and six for females), together with the necessary 
offices in connection therewith. The new buildings recom- 
mended are in accordance with plans prepared by Mr. W. H. 
Ward, architect, who estimates the cost at 10,000/. to 12,000/. 

THE six months’ notice given by the Bolton operative 
plasterers expired on Saturday, and as the employers and the 
operatives have been unable to come to an agreement on the 
points in dispute, the men, to the number of seventy-five, left 
work on that day. The notice asked for an increase of wages 
from 9d. to 1od. per hour, making an increase of 25. 3¢. on the 
week, and a reduction of working hours in summer from 52 to 
493 hours a week, which would mean taking off half an hour 
every morning except Monday, which is a shorter working day. 
The masters contended that the notice was illegal, as it ought 
to expire, according to the working rule, either in July or 
August. They offered the penny per hour advance on con- 
dition that the notice was extended to July 18, with a slight 
alteration in the hours. The men have rejected these proposals, 
the decision being communicated to the masters on Friday 
evening. The labourers have accepted a halfpenny per hour 
advance and have had working rules signed between themselves 
and the employers, and will remain at work. With their aid 
the masters will be in a position, with their apprentices, to cope 
with most of their work. 

ALTERATIONS which have been in contemplation for 
over thirty years have been commenced at Shrewsbury station, 
and will involve an expenditure by the joint railway companies 
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of something like 300,000/. The Great Western railway from 
Shrewsbury to Chester was opened in 1848, and the station 
was built on the assumption that the traffic would amount to 
about forty trains per day. At present there are over two 
hundred passenger trains alone to be dealt with, and the goods 
trains number, perhaps, from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred. At the Birmingham end of the station the viaduct 
which crosses the Severn is to be widened to three times what 
it is at present, for what is practically a new bridge will be 
erected on either side of the present structure. In the centre 
of the river will be a pier of cylinders, from which will run a 
one-span arch to each bank, of 100 feet between the piers. 
For this work the Cleveland Iron Company have entered into a 
contract for about 160,000/., which includes other extensions at 
the same end of the station. At the other end, where the 
Chester and Crewe lines branch off, there will also be extensive 
improvements. The bridge which at present crosses Castle 
Foregate is 80 feet wide, and its width will be increased to 
217 feet, but there will be an open space for affording light for 
street traffic. A number of shops and private houses are to be 
demolished. One street (Cross Street) will be covered by 
another widened bridge, and Howard Street will be “moved” 
lower down the Foregate and the gradients improved. These 
alterations will necessitate many minor ones, and a few years 
hence, for the work must necessarily occupy a considerable 
time, Shrewsbury station will be double its present dimensions, 
and may be expected to meet the requirements of an important 
railway centre. 

AN inquiry has been held at the Croydon Town Hall into 
the application of the Corporation for sanction to a loan of 
124,582. for the erection of a new borough lunatic asylum at 
Warlingham, Surrey. Mr. E. Mawdesley, the town clerk, said 
the population of the borough was 125,000, the rateable value 
749,5932. and the amount of the outstanding loans 
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75,0312. 125. 2d. In 1895 the Council obtained the Board’s per- 
mission for a loan of 3,9o0/. for the site, and since then they 
have been occupied in arranging for the plans. Subject to the 
present application being granted the Corporation hoped to 
commence the building in about a month’s time, the matter 
being very urgent, as their agreement with the London County 
Council for the housing of lunatics expires next June. The 
new building would ultimately provide accommodation for 609 
patients, but at present provision would be made for 432 and 
the medical officers and staff, who numbered about sixty. In 
the course of inquiry it transpired that the water supply for the 
asylum would come from the Corporation’s own works at 
Addington, a distance of 4,600 yards, and that while there 
would be a tank containing 25,000 gallons available, the main 
would be capable of supplying only 4,000 gallons per hour. 
The inspector considered that that would not be sufficient in 
the event of a fire. It was quite adequate for an ordinary 
water supply, but not for fire-extinguishing purposes. He 
thought that in a case of that kind the Corporation ought to 
consult the head of the fire brigade in London and get his view 
in such an important matter. 


THE foundation-stone of a new tower about to be erected in 
connection with St. Peter’s Church, Derby, one of the oldest 
ecclesiastical buildings in the town, was laid on Wednesday 
afternoon. The structure had become so dilapidated that it 
became absolutely necessary to rebuild it, and the new tower 
forms part of the scheme, which is to cost about 6,000/. The 
architect is Mr. W. H. Lloyd of Birmingham. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


AT Chester Consistory Court, before Chancellor Espin, Proctor 
Fletcher applied for permission to introduce electric light into 
the church of St. Margaret, Dunham Massey. The electric 
light, which will be furnished by 250 small lamps, is a memorial 
to the late Mr. W. H. Boddington of that parish, and the cost 
(180Z.) will be defrayed by the widow and son, Alice Ann and 
Harry Boddington. 


THE Bill to confirm the provisional!order granted by the | 


Local Government Board to the Corporation of Leeds for power 
to create sufficient stock to acquire the undertaking of the 
Yorkshire House to-House Electricity Company having been 
referred to a select committee, objection has been taken, on 


behalf of the Corporation, to the right of the Electricity Com- 
pany to be heard before the committee. The question of the 
locus stand of this company to appear on their petition before 
the select committee will therefore have to be decided by the 
Court of Referees. 


A MEETING was held in the new Town Hall, Mare Street, A 


Hackney, on Monday last, under the presidency of Mr. John 
Lobb, C.C., M.L.S.B., to consider the desirability of the 
Hackney Vestry providing an installation of the electric light, 


Mr. Lobb contended that the time had now come when } 


Hackney should have the benefit of the light, as it would 
be more economical, cleanly and healthy than gas. 
delivered an address, and was followed by Mr. Alfred Smith, 
L.C.C., Mr. Robert Hammond, M.I.E.E., Mr. Grant and Mr, 
Sirgenberg. . a 

A SELECT commitree of the House of Lords, presided over 
by the Earl of Northbrook, have commenced the consideration 
of the scheme of the Central Power Distributing Company’s 
Bill. The object of the Bill is to enable the company to supply 
electricity for lighting, traction and other purposes to a district 
embracing an area of 2,000 square miles, including the towns 
of Sheffield, Rotherham, Lincoln, Gainsborough, Newark, 
Nottingham, Ilkeston and Worksop, The central generating 
Station is to be at Worksop, in the midst of a colliery district, 
and the promoters state that by the use of coal slack for 
generating purposes, which they will be able to procure at 2s. 
a ton, they can produce electrical energy at an extremely 
cheap rate. 


VARIETIES, 


THE annual congress of the British Archzeological Association 
wil! be held at Peterborough from July 14 to 20; and from the 
negotiations which have already been entered upon there is 
every reason to believe that the Association will be accorded a 
hearty reception. The congress will meet at the cathedral in 
the afternoon of July 14, and will be conducted over the 
building by the Dean, after which a perambulation of the city 
will be made. On the subsequent days visits will be paid to 
all the places of interest in the locality, including the famous 
house of Burleigh. ‘The reception committee includes the 
Bishop of Peterborough and Lady Mary Glyn, the Marquis of 
Huntly, Earl Carysfort, Lord Exeter, Lord Lilford, Earl of 
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Westmoreland, Lord de Ramsey, Lord Melville, Sir Henry 


- Parks Hill, Bury. 


| bour extension works has now been entirely completed. 
_ stonework has attained a length of over 1,600 feet out of the 


Dryden, Baron de Luzon, Mr. E. P. Monckton, M.P., and Mr. 
R. Purvis, M.P. 

A NEw chapel forthe Free Methodists has been opened in 
It provides nearly 500 sittings, and has cost 

ver 2,500/. , 

7 THe memorial-stones of the new church of the parish of St. 
Luke, West Hampstead, have been laid. The church is to cost 
11,560/., exclusive of 2,500/., the cost of the site. 

THE ironwork portion of the east pier of the Dover Har- 
The 


1,950 it is to measure. 
THE Free East parish church, Inverness, having been 


| extended and renovated at an outlay of about 5,000/.,, was 


reopened on Sunday last. A new front in the Decorated 
Gothic style has been added, so that the former dingy-looking 


_ building has now an imposing appearance, while 250 extra 


sittings have been added. 

A NEW church in the Gothic style, erected at Sledmere, 
near Driffield, by Sir Tatton Sykes, which is the nineteenth 
church built or restored by him in East Yorkshire, was con- 
secrated last week. The church is dedicated to St. Mary, is 
built of Carlisle and Whitby stone, and floored throughout 
with Irish marble. The workmanship is elaborate, and the 
church, which is from designs by Mr. Temple Moor, has cost 
about 30,000/. 

IN the recent fire in Heddon Street, Regent Street, the 
major portion of an ¢dztzon de luxe of a work on “ The City of 
London Corporation and the Leading Ancient City Guilds,” 
edited by Mr. A. A. Sylvester, was totally destroyed on the 
premises of Messrs. Riviere, bookbinders. 

THE author of “ With Nature and a Camera” tells an 
amusing story in the Quzver about a supply of cement which 
was sent to St. Kilda. When it arrived the inhabitants, being 
ignorant of the properties of the “bags of dust,” and in no 


| great hurry to find out or deal with them, put them down to 


|A REVOLUTION 


} 


wait, and were surprised to discover after awhile that by 


- some miracle the sacks and their contents had all turned inio 


solid lumps of rock. 

ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, Southwark, was the scene of a 
Series of interesting ceremonies on Wednesday, when the Duke 
of Connaught unveiled the memorial windows to the Prince 


| Consort, Edward Alleyn and Elizabeth Newcomen, {and started 
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the new clock and chimes; and the Bishop of Rochester 
dedicated the new pulpit and lectern. The Prince Consort 
window fills up the north transept, the subjects on the four 
panels being Gregory the Great, King Ethelbert, Stephen 
Langton and William of Wykeham. 


THE new laboratories at University College, Liverpool, 


| which have been erected and equipped by the Rev. S. A, 


Thompson Yates for study and research in physiology and 


| pathology, at a cost of 25,000/., will be formally opened on 


October 8 by Lord Lister, president of the Royal Society. 

JUST as there seems to be an epidemic of suburban theatre 
building, so the demolition of ancient and historic hostelries 
seems to be just now “in the air.” The most recently doomed 
is the well-known Jack Straw’s Castle, at Hampstead, which, 
although its exterior is to be suffered to retain, more or less, its 
present guise, is to be entirely remodelled as to its interior, the 
old-fashioned cosiness of which is to give place to the garish- 
ness of the modern saloon bar, billiard room, and other “ up-to- 
date ” accommodation. 

FOUR bronze panels have been affixed to the piers of the 
North Bridge, Edinburgh, two as a suitable memorial of the 
old bridge and the other two in commemoration of the opening 
of the new. The panels are duplicated. Those referring to 
the new bridge have the city coat-of-arms at each side, and bear 
the following inscription :—“ North Bridge foundation-stone 
laid May 25, 1896, and bridge opened September 15, 1897, by 
the Right Hon. Sir Andrew M‘Donald. Blyth & Westland, 
MM.Inst.C.E., engineers. Sir Wm. Arrol & Co., Limited, 
contractors. Thos. Hunter, W.S., Town-clerk.” The other 
panel presents an illustration of the old bridge and a repre- 
sentation of the Old Town looking from the bridge to the south- 
west, and it bears the words “Old North Bridge” above the 
picture, and below it “ Founded 1763, widened 1876.” 

THE twentieth annual Ecclesiastical, Educational and Art 
Exhibition will be held, by permission of the Bradford Corpora- 
tion, in a large iron building to be specially erected for the 
purpose, on the piece of land between Morley Street and Great 
Horton Road, very conveniently situated with regard to the 
Congress Hall. It will.be open from September 26 till the 30th. 


| The exhibition will be thoroughly representative of the ecclesias- 


tical and educational furnishing trades and manufactures, and 
the clergy and churchmen generally are being invited to con- 
tribute towards the loan collection, which promises to be of 
very great interest, as several well-known collectors have kindly 
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promised their support. "The Church societies, for whom during 
the Congress the exhibition forms a rendezvous to meet their 
friends and supporters, will again muster inforce. The exhibits 
will include “articles of every description used in the services 
of the Church, and in the fitting, lighting, warming, ventilating 
and the decoration and embellishment of churches, including 
stained-glass windows.” 

THE.Simmons Church Institute at Seaford, which was opened 
last month, is situated in Crouch Street, and has been 


erected from plans by Mr. H. Curtis Card, F.S.1., of Lewes.’ 


The front elevation, which is set well back from the street, is 
somewhat quaintly designed and has a picturesque appearance. 
Red bricks and boulders are used in the construction of the 
walls, producing an attractive effect. There are two large 
windows in the south side of the building and another in 
the north; the roof, which is tiled, has deep projecting 
eaves, and there is a pretty oriel window in the front elevation. 
The whole is enclosed with an old-style iron fence and gates, 
with moulded brick piers and handsome stone caps. On one 
side of the front of the building is a large entrance lobby, 
which leads into a lofty hall capable of seating 150 persons. 
This is very well lighted. The roof is an open timber one, 
with ornamental moulded principals and pendants, stained oak 
and varnished, and there is a dado which, with the doors and 
other woodwork, are of pitch pine. The joinery is of a very 
substantial character. Ample provision has been made for 
lighting the hall at night. There is an ample system of 
ventilation, and the hall is provided with a movable platform, 
which can readily be converted into tables. At the rear’of the 
hall, and approached by a door on either side, are rooms 
which can be used for small meetings or for retiring purposes. 
They are divided by folding doors, and can be thrown together 
when required. The architect has successfully designed a 
building suitable for the purposes for which a church institute 
is required. 


LANCASHIRE MASTER BUILDERS’ FEDERATION. 


THE Lancashire and Cheshire Building Trades Employers’ 
Federation, although only brought into existence a few months 
ago, is already fighting the men’s trade unions in about twelve 
different towns in Lancashire, and there is every prospect of 
the struggle between capital and labour in the building trade 
being considerably extended by the end of the present month. 


The Federation was established to promote and further the 
interests of members, and, in particular, to protect and 
defend those interests against combinations of workmen 
seeking by strikes or other action to impose unduly re- 
strictive conditions upon any branch of the trade. [t 
will also deal with such questions as interference wit 

foremen, unreasonable demands for wages, employment of 
apprentices, hours of labour, overtime, limitation of work, and 
the employment of men and boys on machines. By the rules 
members will be recouped under certain conditions for losses 


entailed by reason of strikes, and legal assistance will be given 


when deemed desirable. The Federation will promote the 
formation of conciliation’ boards or other provision for 
the equitable settlement of all differences between members 
and their workmen. It is further proposed that the executive 
shall watch all legislative measures which may affect, or tend — 
to affect, the interests of the building trades. The Federa. 
tion consists of a union of local associations connected with 
the building trade throughout Lancashire and Cheshire and 
such individual members as may be elected at meetings of the 
Federation or by the Executive Board. The latter authority 
have power to expel any member who, in their opinion, is 
acting against the interests of the Federation. This Executive 
Board, which manages the business of. the Federation, con- 
sists of a president, two vice-presidents and six members from 
Manchester, a similar number from Liverpool, and twenty-four 
from the rest of the Lancashire towns federated. In the 
future, however, associations becoming members will have 
the privilege of electing one out of every fifty, or portion of 
fifty, of their respective members to act on the Executive 
Board. The voting power is as follows :—Members paying, 
on a three years’ average, not over 1,000/. per annum 
in wages, one vote; 1,000/. to 2,000/., two votes; 2,000/, to 
5,000/., four votes; 5,000/. to 10,000/., six votes; and over 
10,000/., eight votes. The wages of office and management 
staffs have not to be included in this reckoning. The annual 
subscription from the local associations is at the rate of 38. per 
member and for individual members 1Z. 15., and the executive 
have power in the case of strikes to impose a levy not to exceed 
Is. per cent. on the average annual wages paid in the past three 
years. Members of the Federation have in every case of 
dispute with the operatives to use inquiry forms, and are not 
allowed to employ anyone on strike or locked out from the 
workshop of a member during the continuance of such strike 
and lock-out. g. 
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' TRADE NOTES. 


‘HE new Cottage Hospital, Norbiton, is being warmed and 
entilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates. 


| Mr. W. DuNCAN TUCKER, to whose excellent catalogue 
ye had the pleasure of referring in our last week’s issue, 
san extensive exhibitor at the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
show, now being held at Four Oaks Park, Birmingham, where 
ie has erected some excellent specimens of his specialties in 
‘onservatories, greenhouses, &c. 

_. IN another part of the ground Messrs. Newton, Chambers 
‘ Co., Limited, oceupy a long range of space with an im- 
yortant display of kitcheners, boilers, radiators, garden furni- 
‘ure, &c. Among the novelties, we may mention Dawson’s 
yatent tying apparatus in connection with stable fittings, and 
he “Fervent” radiator, which is entirely put together without 
yolts or screws. 


f 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. HOLLis Bros. & Co., of Leicester, have prepared a 
ew Moulding List which contains an enormous number of 
designs, most of them excellent, of mouldings for every purpose. 
Sharpness and boldness of outline are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the mouldings shown, and those for door 
ganelling, of which there is a large variety, especially are con- 
| spicuous for novelty, richness and effect. 


‘ 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONTRACTORS. 


ON Saturday, the 18th inst, judgment was given by Mr. 
Justice Bruce in Penny v. Wimbledon Urban District Council 
md Iles. The plaintiff in last October suffered injuries, falling 
over a heap of soil and grass left unprotected. The road was 
only on the day before handed over to the contractor, Mr. Iles, 
tobe made up. Both defendants denied liability, but Mr. Iles 
had paid 7o/. into court. The jury returned a verdict for 50/., 
and judgment was accordingly entered for the contractor. 
Counsel then moved that judgment should be entered against 
the district council. Mr. Justice Bruce said :—In this case 


the action is brought against the Wimbledon Urban District | 


Council and Edmund Iles to recover damages for personal 
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injuries sustained by the plaintiff by falling over a heap of 
surface soil and grass placed by the defendant Iles in Queen’s 
Road, Wimbledon, and left there.on the evening of October 23 
after dark without any light or precaution to warn persons 
passing along the road of the obstruction caused by the heap. 
Queen’s Road isa road within the jurisdiction of the Wimbledon 
Urban District Council, which, although for some considerable 
time prior to the happening of the matter complained of had 
been set out as a road by the owner of the land and used by 
the: public, had not become repairable by the inhabitants at 
large, and had not been taken over by the district council. 
The district council had given notice under section 150 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, to the owner requiring the road to be 
sewered, levelled, paved, metalled, flagged, channelled and 
made good, and the requirements of such notice not. having 
been complied with, the district council proceeded to prucure 
the works to be carried out under their direction. . With this 
view they entered into a contract with the defendant Iles, who 
is a contractor, and in the course of carrying out his contract 
he trimmed up the surface of the road, took away the grass. 
which had been allowed to grow on the “haunches” of the 
road and in the v-aterways, and put the surface soil and grass 
in heaps on the side of the road. The plaintiff on the night 
when the accident happened had walked down the path on the 
south side of Queen’s Road, and at the foot of the road she 
proceeded to cross the: road in order to get over to Cromwell 
Road, where she lived, when she fell over one of the heaps. 
The district council and Iles, the contractor, delivered separate 
defences. Both denied liability, but the defendant Iles paid a 
sum of money into court. The defendants, the district council, 
did not bring any money into court, and they pleaded that the 
money paid into court by Iles was sufficient to satisfy the 
plaintiff’s claim. The jury found that the leaving of the heaps 
in the position in which they were left after dark without a light 
or other warning was an act of negligence, and they assessed 
as damages a sum of money less than the amount paid into 
court by the defendant Iles. I thereupon directed judgment to 
be entered for the defendant Iles. The question arises, Are 
the defendants the district council entitled to have judgment 
entered for them? Mr. Giles, who argued the case on behalf 
of the district council, contended that they were not liable, said 
that les was an independent contractor, employed by the dis- 
trict council to do work which was in itself lawful, and that the 
district council was not liable for any negligence that Iles or his 
men may have been guilty of in the course: of the execution of 
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the work. This question resolves itself, I think, to a large 
extent into a question of fact depending upon the terms 
of the employment of Iles. The question is whether 
Iles was an independent contractor or whether the 
district board reserved the power of controlling the con- 
tractor and of regulating the manner in which he did 
the work. I have looked carefully at the terms of the 
contract between the district council and Iles, and I have come 
to the conclusion, having regard to the whole terms of the 
contract, that the district council, by their surveyor, reserved 
powers which conferred upon them entire control over the 
work and the manner in which it was to be done. I do not 
rely upon the clauses giving power to the surveyor to require 
incompetent workmen to be dismissed or unsound work to be 
removed, because those clauses standing alone would not, I 
think, give the district council such control over the work as to 
make the contractor their agent or servant. But the first 
operative clause in the contract, which requires Iles to execute 
all the works mentioned in the specifications and the signed 
plans according to such explanatory drawings and instructions 


as may from time to time be furnished to the contractor by the | 


surveyor, seems to me in effect to give the surveyor of the 
district council complete control over the work and over the 
manner in which it is to be done. There is, further, a circum- 
stance in the case which I think is not without its bearing on 
this part of the case. As soon as the attention of the officers of 
the district council was called to the circumstance that’ the 
plaintiff had fallen over one of the heaps lights were ordered to 
be placed near the heaps at night, and lights were placed 
accordingly. That seems to me to show that the district 
council not only had the power, but they did, in fact, during 
the continuance of the contract exercise the power of 
directing lights to be placed as a warning to the public, I 
have come to the conclusion that the defendants, the district 
council, having the control of the works, are liable for the 
negligent acts which they permitted. But there is another 
ground upon which the plaintiff argued that the defendants 
were liable. It is contended by Lord Coleridge, who argued 
the case for the plaintiff, that, even it Iles is to be regarded as 
an independent contractor, still, upon the principle of Hardaker 
v. Idle District Council (1896, 1 Q.B. 335), the district council 
in this case is liable. In that case of the Idle District Council 
the works which were being executed were being executed by 
the contractor of the local board pursuant to the powers of the 
same section of the Public Health Act, 1875 (section 150) as 


applied in the present case, and I find it difficult to draw a 
distinction between the two cases. Pickard v. Smith (10 CB, 
N.S. 470) is another case that closely resembles the present, 
In that case the defendant was the lessee of refreshment-rooms 
and a coal-cellar, and there was an opening for putting coals 
into the coal-cellar on the arrival platform at a railway station, 
The defendant employed a coal merchant to put coals into the 
cellar, and the coal merchant’s servants, while putting coals 
into the cellar, left the hole insufficiently guarded. The 
plaintiff, whilst passing in the usual way out of the station, fell 
into the coal-cellar and was injured. It was held that the de- 
fendant was liable. The principle of the decision, I think, is this - 
—that when a person employs a contractor to do work in a 
place where the public are in the habit of passing, which work 
will, unless precautions are taken, cause danger to the public, 
an obligation is thrown upon the person who orders the work 
to be done to see that the necessary precautions are taken, 
and that if the necessary precautions are not taken, he cannot 
escape liability by seeking to throw the blame on the contrac- 
tor. Pickard v. Smith is an authority for the proposition that 
no sound distinction in this respect can be drawn between the 
case of a public highway and a road which may be, and to the 
knowledge of the wrongdoer probably will in fact be, used by 
persons lawfully entitled so to do. The district council employ 
the contractor to do the work upon the surface of a road which 
they know is being used by the public, and they must haye 
known that the works which were to be executed would cause 
some obstruction to the traffic and some danger unless means 
were taken to give due warning to the public. The duty of 
affording protection to the public was in the circumstances 
incurred by the district council, and the district council could 
not avoid the obligation of the duty by entering into a contract 
with Iles. The question remains, Can the defendants, the 
district council, avail themselves of the separate defence which 
is pleaded by Iles? The two defendants might, if they had 
pleased, have joined in a defence of payment into court which 
would have been available for both. But the district council 
have chosen to put in a separate defence. I cannot see in the 
circumstances that they can avail themselves of the payment 
into court by Iles. So far as their defence is concerned it 
simply amounts to a denial of liability, but in that defence they 
have failed. The plaintiff is therefore entitled to judgment for 
507. and costs. Of course, as the 50/. has been obtained from 
the other defendant, Iles, the judgment against the district 


- council will be confined to costs only. 
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LIVERPOOL DOCKS. stable, dry and healthy, building upon the following subsoils :— 


‘THE excavations for the New Canada Graving Dock at the (2) stiff clay ; (6) sand containing springs. _ 
“Bootle end of the Mersey Dock system, which was commenced 6. 4 what depth of flow does a drain discharge the greatest 
“in April last year, were completed on the 16th inst. by the volume? Explain why the velocity in a drain running full 1s 
contractors. It was originally intended that the work should | © greater than when it 1s running half-full. 8 
be finished next September, but afterwards the dock board | |. 7. W hat are the advantages and disadvantages of “com- 
made it worth the contractors’ while to work continuously day bined” and “separate” town sewerage systems? and what are 
and night with the latest types of special machinery and the principal considerations that govern a decision as to which 


; ; i ; ive the wil system shall be adopted ? 
eg ee ocen Chpincer uae the walls ite eth Mg 8. What is meant by the “ flashing point” of petroleum oils ? 


| well as the hydraulic pumping arrrangements, in a forward : : ; 

state. It is fully expected that, as regards time of completion, nee is this regulated by Act of Parliament? What are the 
the work will break all records in dock construction. This dry h. city ae construction of some ge the lamps commonly sold 
dock will be large enough to accommodate the largest vessel that render them dangerous in use : 
likely to be built for many years to come. At the meeting of 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board on Thursday, Mr. 
Hughes, chairman of the works committee, proposed that some 
' improvements should be made at the Trafalgar and Victoria 
\ Docks, and he referred to other works in contemplation. He THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
said that among the ports of the world they stood in this LIMITED. 
| ezique postion—they hd nat to tout for ade for it vas rue products. of the above company comprise—as most 
| Trade having thus overrun them, if they were not able to catch we TD gee BL Duels Lai abl ctgis weidar Werte init 
pe es F & ? f d d steel or bronze, sashes in wrought-iron or steel, doors in 
it up it would run away altogether. The motion was adopted. "| the same metal, gearing of different kinds, wrought-iron gates, 
grilles and similar things, besides roofs, skylights, manholes 
ee and other ironwork for constructional purposes. All these 
t mk are manufactured at the company’s works at Braintree—in- 
EXAMINATION IN SANITARY SCIENCE. deed, the company advert with some pride to the fact that 
THE following papers were given to the candidates in the | everything is manufactured at their own works, even the screws. 
recent examination in Practical Sanitary Science at the Sani- | This is not surprising, for the company’s machinery is one of 


a 


ue tary Institute :— the most comprehensive and complete in the world. 

1. What is the difference between density and specific The catalogue of the company, too, deserves the same 
| gravity? How would you determine the density of a piece of | adjectives, as not only is it admirably produced, but well 
ku coke? arranged ; while every detail being given with measurements — 


2. State what is meant by the terms “latent heat,” “radiant | to scale and directions, the illustrations would serve as reliable 
heat” and “convection”? How does “convection” differ | working drawings. Of the contents of this catalogue we now 


to have when drawn from the following sources :—(a) chalk, | purposes from the most imposing public building to the humble 
(6) loose sand or gravel, (c) upland surface gathering. grounds, | village school, from the mansion of the peer to the cottage of 

) = (@) rain. the poor ; casements top, bottom or central hung, and to open 
. 4. Describe the method you would propose to purify a river | inwards or outwards ; casements in gun-metal, bronze, malle- 
water intended for a public supply, and explain its action. able iron and other metals—all are included. In connection 
5. State briefly |the precautions to be taken to obtain a | with these the company have a patent condensation-channel, by 


p 

| from “conduction ” ? propose briefly to speak, or rather of some of the more 
. Give the composition of a typically good drinking water. rominent features of the chief specialties therein mentioned. 

Pp Typ ys gs Pp ; el sp [ 

State the character and composition you would expect water Casements in a great variety of styles and suitable for all 
. p y; Pp g y } 
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annual coating. 
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umeans of which condensed water is carried into the channel of 
the casement-frame andsoaway These condensation-channels 
-are in either solid rolled brass or bronze, are rustless and suit- 
able alike for casements or fixed lights. For lead-glazing there 
is a similar device in the form of a cill and condensation-gutter 
‘combined. 

Specially for churches, schools and similar buildings, the 
Crittall Company have various types of casement, some on the 


1s now nearing completion. The old pier, which had been in 


existence some years, ran out to a length of only 400 feet, and _ 


was left at low tide high and dry. This has now been 
lengthened by the addition of 3,320 feet, making it the longest 
pier on the Kentish coast, and, as the head is constructed in _ 


deep water, steamers will in future be able to land passengers — 
at any state of the tide. 


In the new structure there are eight 
alcoves where the width is 30 feet, and at two points the pieris 


hopper principle, and a vertical centre-hung casement, which | widened to 66 feet. The pier head when completed willbe 
‘would be useful where cleaning from the outside is not possible | 76 feet wide, and will carry an octagonal pavilion 4o feet wide, 3 
or convenient. Of louvre casements there are different forms. | Beyond this'there will be an independent timber landing-stage _ 
“One is centre-hung to fall in with side-arm, and another centre- | for the steamers. The pier is solidly built on screw piles a 
hung to open both in and out. French casements to open | entering about ro feet into the sea bed, the superstructure being 
either way are also in the catalogue. Finally there are case- | of steel, with a wooden deck which is 14 feet above the highest a 


ments without frames for fixing to wood. 

In connection with the above the “company have several 
special handles and handle-plates in bronze or iron. The 
-designs in which these are made are very artistic and effective, 
which is not surprising seeing that they are from the pencils of 
leading architects, and have been specially produced for the 
company. x 

One of the company’s most important specialties is their 
‘mitre joint sash in iron or steel. In these sashes all the joints 
‘are machine cut, no holes or slots being punched. . To insure 
‘perfection in this class of goods, the company have put down a 
complete plant, including milling, sawing, shaping and planing 
«machines. é 

Of the different forms of iron doors, single and double, 
sliding or hanging, we cannot now speak, nor can we do more 
than allude to the gearing for both metal and wood casements, 
and to which the company now devote a special section of 
their catalogue. Brief, too, must be our mention of the com- 
pany’s wrought-iron skylights, roofs for puttyless glazing, man- 
hole covers, and many other things. We must, however, allude 
to the outside fire-escape staircases, for which useful adjuncts to 
-a building the company supply special designs to suit varying 
‘requirements. 


NEW PIER AT HERNE BAY. 


it has not been possible at all periods of the tide to reach 
Herne Bay by the sea route, and in order to attract visitors 
who usually travel to the coast by steamer the inhabitants have 


water. Mr. E. Matheson, the engineer, has sought to avoid 
rather than oppose the sea, and this method has proved 
successful, as. during the gales of November and March last, 
when the sea front was washed away, the pier stood uninjured. 


The total weight of steel and iron used is:1,600 ‘tons. An 


electric tramway runs the whole ‘length of the pier. The sum — 
expended on the pier has been about 20,0co/,, and it was 
anneunced by Dr. Bowes, the: chairman of},the local council, © 


thatsa sum of 18,0007. is about. tobe expended on a drainage © . 


scheme for Herne Bay. sore 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. - 

THE improvements committee of the London County Council — 
have resolved to recommend the Council to include the follow- 
ing schemes of public improvement in the Improvements Bill 
to be introduced by the Council next Session: — High. Street, 
Kensington, widening, estimated cost 81,000/. ; Wandsworth 
Road, Lambeth, widening between Vauxhall Cross and Nine 
Elms Lane, 55,000/.; rebuilding of Cat-and-Mutton Bridge, 
Shoreditch, 68,000/. ; rebuilding of the Old Gravel Lane Bridge, - 
St. George’s-in-the-East, 14,0007. Towards the Kensington 
and Shoreditch improvements the local vestries have promised 
contributions. ‘Che total estimated cost of six contemplated 
improvements, without deducting contributions, is 1,004,700/, ; 
after deducting contributions, but not betterment, 955,700/. ; 
and the annual charge on the rates will amount to AZ AT an 
equivalent to a rate of '277d@. in the pound. The annual charge 
for interest will decrease each year by 4457. 

The improvements committee of the London County Council 


:* 


encouraged the carrying out of a deep-sea pier scheme, which 
(Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, &e.). 
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3 SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, near GLASGOW. 
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MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1895—97, 
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PRION LIST. 


net cost of the scheme no more than 7 1,900/. 


the cost of the scheme might 


ment from the south, and of removing 
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having considered a scheme for the embankment of the 
Thames from the Victoria Tower Garden, Westminster, to 
Lambeth Bridge, and the widening of Millbank Street, have 
-jssued a report on the progress made, but do not at present 
yecommend the adoption of any particular scheme. They state 
that they had proceeded on the assumption that the present 
direction of Millbank Street would be maintained, that the 
‘street would join Horseferry Road at the present point, and 
‘that all the houses and wharves east of Millbank Street would 
be removed and the existing gardens to the south of the Houses 
_of Parliament extended to Lambeth Bridge. If such a scheme 
were undertaken, Millbank Street being increased to 60 feet, 
the estimated cost of the necessary property, after deducting 
recoupment, would be 601,500/., and the cost of the embank- 
ment and making-up roads 41,000/,, 


642,500/. If, in lieu of laying out the land to the east 
of the street as a garden, the 


site should be let on 

building leases—the new buildings to have a frontage to 
“the river and a road between them and the river — the 
recoupment would be enormously greater, and the estimated 
The cost te the 

‘Council of laying out as a garden the land to the east of 
Millbank Street, which would be about four acres, would be 
570,600/. While recognising the importance of such an 
improvement in throwing open Millbank Street to the river and 
extending the public garden, 
the other public improvements required in all parts of London, 
the outlay of 570,600/. on the acquisition of about four acres of 
garden could not be justified unless Parliament was prepared 
to make a large contribution towards the cost, in view of the 
importance of improving the access to the Houses of Parlia- 
further from them the 
buildings in Millbank Street. During the consideration of the 
matter their cha-rman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had suggested that 
be considerably reduced by alter- 
ing somewhat the line of Abingdon Street and Millbank Street 


by commencing Abingdon Street at an angle from Old Palace 


Yard and continuing thence in a direct course to the abutment 
of the new Lambeth Bridge. By that means a great Improve- 
‘ment to the access to the Victoria Tower of the Houses of 
Parliament would be effected and the claim for a contribution 
by Parliament towards the expense of the scheme strengthened. 
The committee intended to approach Parliament on the subject 


of a contribution as soon as they were in a position to submit a 


_ definite scheme. 
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they felt that, having regard to | 


transmission of Cash, 
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READING NEW COLLEGE AND INSTITUTE. 


THE Prince of Wales recently visited Reading for the pur- 
pose of inaugurating the recently erected University Exten- 
sion College and British Dairy Institute. The new college 
buildings, which are on the east of and attached to the old 
vicarage buildings, fill up the whole area of what was once St. 
Lawrence’s Vicarage gardens, and form an imposing block and 


| make an attractive feature in the locality as viewed from the 


Forbury Gardens. The style of architecture externally is Late 
Tudor, treated after the manner of collegiate buildings of the 
sixteenth century, with walls of hand-made red brick, and 
windows of stone with moulded mullions and transomes filled in 
with lead light glazing. The gables are of bold proportions, with: 
moulded stone cepings, and the doorway is of moulded stone-work. 
The elevations generally are marked by simplicity of treatment 
and boldness of outline. The internal arrangements of the 
building are so planned as to link the various parts of the 
college together in one whole, a corridor 10 feet wide forming 
the basis of the plan, and from it all the various rooms, new and 
old, are reached. The new buildings consist, on the ground 
floor, of a college hall, 45 feet by 35 feet and 19 feet high, 
lighted on one side by stone windows with lead light glazing, 
a college library, with large gallery and librarian’s room 
attached, agricultural department, with general office, pro- 
fessors room and lecture-room attached, besides two other 
large lecture-rooms, all 16} feet high. On the floor 
beneath are two large lecture-rooms and three work-rooms, 
besides lavatory and other sanitary arrangements of the 
most perfect kind. To this floor there is a separate 
entrance off the Forbury Road, at a level halfway between the 
two floors, with double staircase leading to the respective floors. 
The. top floor of the new building is devoted entirely to the: 
new art department, and is reached from the other floors by a 
spacious and well-lighted stone staircase, with wrought-iron 
balusters of special design, and moulded oak rail This 
department consists of a large studio 45 feet by 35 feet, with 
bold open timber roof, and a special feature of this room is: 
the handsome eight-light stone window at the north end, 
rising some 22 feet high, whence all the lght to this studio. 
is obtained, a painting room 4o feet by 20 feet, life room 
34 feet by 24 feet, modelling room and wood-carving room,. 
separated by a movable partition, art directors’ room and storage. 
All the rooms of the art floor have open timber roofs, and in all 
cases there is excellent lighting from the north, and the rooms 
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are well ventilated. The excellence of the accommodation has | into which milk and other materials are delivered. The library 
not only received the approval of the authorities at South Ken- | and lecture-room is on the first-floor storey, and is perhaps the 
sington, but also the special commendation of Mr. Walter | most important room in the building. It is carried partly in 
Crane, the art director of the college. The whole of the build- | the roof, amply lighted and finished with pitch-pine. Partic 
Ings are lighted by electricity and heated by hot water. The | attention has been given to render all working parts capable 
floors are all fire-proof, constructed of steel, carrying girders being thoroughly cleansed and well ventilated.. The buildings — 
and joists, with hollow tile lintels and concrete filling. The | throughout are heated with hot water and fitted with the electric 
surface of these floors is covered with pitch-pine blocks. The light. There is an ample basement for the storage of cheese 
principal rooms have panelled dados 63 feet high, and these &c., and abundant accommodation in the way of ripening — 
and all other joiners’ work are of pitch-pine. The general con- | rooms. Externally the materials used in the building are 
tractors are Messrs. Henry Higgs & Sons, of Reading, who have chiefly brick and stone. aes 

carried out their contract inan exceedingly satisfactory manner, The work has been executed from the design and und 
with the able assistance of Mr. Alfred Holt, as general foreman, | the superintendence of Mr. Ravenscroft, of Reading. 

and the following specialists, viz. for wood block flooring, Messrs. 
Geary & Walker, Queen Victoria Street ; for artificial stone 


er. 


staircases, Messrs. Wilkinson & Co., of Great George Street, | | 
Westminster ; for sanitary appliances, Messrs. Bolding & Sons, 
of Davis Street, London ; for heating apparatus, Messrs. PATENTS. 


Rosser & Russell; of 22 Charing Cross ; for electric lighting, Age : ; ? é ; 
Messrs. T. C. Williams & Son, of Reading ; for steel case- | [Zhés List of Patents is comptled specially for this Journal by 


ments, Mr. J. E. Lucas, of Brockley, S.E. ; and for roof glazing Mr. G. BH. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con: 


in the art rooms, Messrs. Helliwell & Co., of Victoria Street 5 a 
London, S.W. “The whole has been carried out from the sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 


designs and under the personal direction and supervision of from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Mr. S. Slingsby Stallwood, F.S.A., architect, of Reading. Patents may be had gratuitously.) 

The British Dairy Institute js designed for the purpose of 
instruction in the various kinds of dairy work which will Be 
carried out under the combined auspices of the college and the APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association, the latter body having 12686. Alexander Grafton, for 


removed their centre of instruction from Aylesbury to Reading, ae : 
i s 3 - a 12791. William Lord and Joseph Pardoe, for “ An improve- . 
It would be scarcely possible to have a better site for these ment applicable to the waste-pipes of slop stones.” 


buildings ; it is alike convenient for access from the town and : : 
cote sate : : 12862. Henry Cooke, for “ Improvements in chimney tops 
1s In close proximity to the railways, by which the Institute will or ventilating terminals.” : 


eae ae tr Easld Ee al ae 12904. William Peck, for “ Improvements for raising and 
5 ‘ S lowering portable and other engine chimneys.” 


departments, viz. one portion devoted to the manufacture of. << : ; ai 
. e re . : ; ‘ 14365. Warren, for “ Mode of drying brick or other material 
cheese of various kinds, another to the manufacture of butter, @m.continuous or other aie? 


and the third to the purposes of study In connection with 15146. Scholefield, for « Machinery or apparatus employed 
the other two. ‘There are also offices for the manager and gals manufacture of bricks, tiles and other #4 m5 

instructress, for the lady pupils and a caretaker. The rooms ; es ; ‘ 
set apart for the manufacture of butter and cheese are lined re 
with glazed bricks, finished with concrete floors, and are sup- To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
plied. with hot and cold water, steam, &c. The room for making Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
butter is a large and commodious one, and all these parts of Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
the building are approached through an ample hall or room Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


METAL 


Meshes from ith in. to 6 tn. wide. Strands from 24 B.W.6. 

to ith in. thickness of steel, - 

FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, &S supplied to a large number of important 
Buildings, both Public and Private, in thig country and abroad. : 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded Meta) 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof. 


“ Improvements in cranes.” 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for walle 
and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &o,—né 
oracKing or falling away of plaster to be feared, s | 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable results | 


and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to. 
FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded Metal 


ig not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature, 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Royal _ 


Parks, leading Railway Oompanies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom, 
ORNAMENTAL, STRONG. CHEAP, 


OTHER, USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It can be 


used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering and © 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away, || 

Being expanded by rapid mechinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for stre , than any | 
other description of metal lattice-work, 


BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effect 


is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and the | 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices, we 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application, Also copy of — 
TN CGNGnine an EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED METAL | 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Lro. 


39 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, « Distend, London.” Works—WEST HARTLEPOOL. Telephone No. 1829. 
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